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M.\SSA'G¥TA,  An  antient  people  of  central  Asia,  in 
an  expedition  agahal  whom  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life.  (Herod.,  L  201-216 ;  Justin.,  i.  8.)  It  is  ilifficult  to 
detennine  their  position ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  they 
dwelt  north  of  the  Jaxortes  (Sihon),  in  the  country  which 
is  at  present  inhabited  by  the  middle  horde  of  thc^  Kil'^hts. 
Hcraiiotus  says  that  they  lived  north  of  the  Araxes,  by 
which  he  probably  means  the  Jaxartes  (i.  201),  and  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Strabo^  the  Hyper- 
borei,  Sauromatse,  and  Arimaspi  dwelt  above  the  Euxine, 
the  Ister,  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Sacae  and  Massagetco 
above  the  Caspian  (D.  S07»  Casaubon) ;  and  a  little  further 
he  leraarks  thai  the  Massagetffi  were  to  the  east  of  the  Dace, 
who  bordered  on  the  Caspian  29ca  (p.  511). 

Herodotus  was  in  doubt  whether  the  MassagetsD  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Scj'thians  (i.  201);  but  they  were 
usually  regarded  as  part  .of  the  Scythian  nation  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  (Arrian,  iv.  17;  Pliny,  H,N.,  vi.  19.)  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  htive  used  the  name  of  MassagctsD  to  de- 
vv^nate  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central  Asia  east  of  the 
Caspian ;  wbBe  he  confined  that  of  Srythia  to  the  country 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Danube.  The  similarity  of 
their  name  {Mas9a*g€ttB ;  compare  Tyri-getee^  Thyssa- 
get/p)  would  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  6etse  of  Europe. 

The  Ma»agetsB  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  numerous 

and  powerful  nomadic  people,  who  resembled  the  Scythians 

in  their  dress  and  mode  of  life.     Gold  and  silver  were 

plentiful  among  them ;   but  no  iron  nor  silver  was  found 

in  their  country.    They  were  however  in  a  very  low  state 

Gt  civiliiation  even  for  a  nomadic  people.  They  had  a  com- 

munU^  of  wives ;   and  their  agea  people  were  killed  and 

eaten  by  their  relations.     (Compare  Rennell's  Geography 

o/  HeridoUUt  sect.  x. ;  and  as  to  the  custom  of  eating  their 

parents,  the  article  Battas,  and  Moore*s  Notices  un  the 

Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1837.) 

MASS A'RIUM,  a  provisional  generic  name  of  Blainville 
for  Alcyontum  Massa  of  Miiller. 
MASSI'LIA.    [Marseille.] 

MASSILLON,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  born  the  24th  of 
June,  1 663,  at  Hidres,  in  Provence,  and  at  a  very  early  age  en- 
tered the  College  deVOratoire*  of  that  town;  but  his  father, 
intending  him  for  the  profession  of  a  notary,  withdrew  him 
before  he  had  completed  his  studies.    Massillon  however 
^gerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  returning,  and  his  father 
«as  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to  re-enter  tlie 
(%>\Ve^e,  which  he  did  in  1681,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
theaUigy  under  P.  de  Beaujeu,  afterwards  bishop  of  Castres. 
Here  Ee  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  being  pleased 
With  them,  made  some  attempts  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition himself,  which,  although  acknowledged  to  be  success- 
fuU  did  not  satisfy  his  own  taste.    In  1696  be  was  called  to 
Paris   to  direct  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  where  he 
composed  his  first  ecclesiastic^  conferences,  which,  although 

*  This  Collie  WM  MtabUahod  by  Caxdinal  Berune  In  the  l>^glQou}|;  of  Uie 
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differing  in  tone  from  his  sermons,  were  not  wanting  in 
vivacity.  Although  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdaloue,  Mas- 
sillon did  not  take  him  for  his  model :  he  was  desirous  of 
opening  a  new  way.  and  of  searching  the  human  heart,  its 
secret  passions  and  interests,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  motives 
and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  by  reason  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  feelings.  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  extravagant  display  of  action;  neverthe- 
less when  he  grew  animated,  his  look  and  deportment 
became  so  expressive,  that  at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of 
the  pulpit  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  patterns  of  de- 
clamation, the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Massillon's  style,  exclnimed,  '  There  is  indeed  an 
orator,  but  we  are  merely  comedians.*  At  Versailles  he 
was  as  successful  as  he  had  been  at  Paris.  The  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed  of  men  who  might  be  touched 
though  not  convinced.  Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  the 
passions  with  so  much  truth  and  such  irresistible  force,  that 
even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he  exposed  were  con- 
strained to  love  and  admire  him. 

In  1 704  he  preached  his  second  Lent  sermon  at  the  court, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  Louis  XIV.  promised  he 
would  hear  him  every  two  years ;  but  for  some  reason  un- 
known, Massillon  was  never  again  at  Versailles.  In  1709 
he  delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit» 
was  greatly  criticised  when  it  appeared  in  print.  After  the 
death  of  Fl^chier  in  1710,  Massillon  remained  the  last  of 
the  orators  of  the  grand  tiecle. 

In  1717  Massillon  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
preached  before  the  king  his  last  Lent  sermon,  which  is 
considered  to  be  his  chef-d*omvre ;  and  in  1719  was  conse- 
crated in  the  king's  presence  by  Cardinal  de  Fleury.  Mas- 
sillon abolished  in  his  diocese  thoso  indecorous  processions 
that  the  ages  of  ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  cer- 
tain superstitious  customs  spoken  of  in  the  Origines  de 
Clermont,  He  died  on  the  18th  September,  1742,  of  apo- 
plexy. 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  higher  than  that 
of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  follow^  him,  by  tlie 
number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  productions/  and 
their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style.  Grace,  dignity,  and 
force,  and  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  resources,  parti- 
cularly characterise  his  works.  His  Avent  et  Carcme,  con- 
sisting of  six  volumes,  may  be  justly  considered  as  so  many 
chtf-acBuvres.  Massillon,  in  his  sermons,  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  voung  king  Louis  XV.  that  he  derived  his  au- 
thority from  the  people,  and  should  never  exercise  it  but  for 
their  advantage,  nor  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  he 
could  do  no  wrong. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  works,  next  to  his  sermons, 
are  his  'Conferences,'  which  are  discourses  addressed  to  the 
young  ecclesiastics  under  his  direction  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Magloire. 

In  a  discourse  entitled  De  V Ambition  des  Clercs,  he  con- 
tends that  the  Church  has  no  need  of  great  names  for  its 
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fupport,  bat  of  exemplary  virtues ;  and  that  profane  man- 
neri  and  worldly  inclinations,  and  not  the  humble  origin  of 
its  clergy,  are  the  things  calculated  to  dishonour  it.  His 
discourse  on  the  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  is 
strikingly  prophetic,  inasmuch  as  all  the  consequences 
which  he  foresaw  have  been  verified  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  sermon  '  on  the  small 
number  of  the  elect'  received  the  approbation  of  Voltaire, 
who  observes  that  preachers  in  general  would  do  better  by 
repeating  such  models  than  by  composing  original  discourses 
orinferior  character.  Massillon's  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  his  nephew,  in  12  vols.  8vo.,  in  1745  and  1746. 

MASSINGER,  PHILIP,  born  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year 
1584,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  re- 
tainers,* who  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  special 
messenger  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1602  be  was  entered  at 
St.  Albcin*s  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  Anthony  ^'Wood  informs  us,  he 
spent  his  time  in  reading  *  poetry  and  romances'  rather  than 
'  logic  and  philosophy,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  he 
was  patronised  to  that  end.'  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fall  upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Gifford  does  for  this  asser- 
tion. The  biographer  merely  means  to  say  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  dishonesty  to  spend  the  time-  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  another  person  in  studies  alien  to  those  which  his 
benefactor  wished  him  to  pursue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
works  are  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  the  accusation  of 
wasted  time ;  and  if  the  earl  of  Pembroke  lost  a  chaplain, 
the  world  has  gained  what  is  worth  many  homilies. 

Massinger  took  no  degree,  and  also  seems  to  have  lost 
his  patroivs  favour.  The  reason  is  uncertain,  but  Gifford 
supposes  that  the  poet  changed  his  religion  at  Oxford,  and 
consequently  alienated  his  Protestant  friends.  Whether 
he  ever  did  change  his  religion  at  all  rests  on  GifTord's  in- 
ference from  certain  expressions  in  his  works ;  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was  driven  to  betake  himself  to  dramatic  com- 
position about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  for  some  years  attempt  anything  be- 
yond assisting  others  in  the  composition  of  plays,  for  we 
hear  little  or  nothiu<;  of  him  as  an  author  until  the  appear- 
ance of  his  '  Virgin  Martyr*  in  1622,  sixteen  years  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  There  is  evidence  moreover  to  prove 
that  aAer  Beau mont*8  death  in  1615,  he  assisted  Fletcher 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  numerous  plays  (between 
thirty  and  forty)  which  Appeared  under  that  author^s  name 
during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  During  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Massinger  was  employed  in  writing  plays,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  only  six  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  the  17th  of  March,  1640,  at  his  own  house  on  the 
Bankside.  His  name  is  noticed  in  the  Burial  Register  of 
St.  Saviour's  with  the  affecting  addition  '  a  stranger,'  show- 
ing that  the  poverty  which  had  pursued  him  through  life 
had  not  allowed  him  resting  time  enough  to  make  himself 
known  even  to  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish. 

Massinger's  situation  as  last  in  order  of  time  of  the  great 
dramatic  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
is  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  so  utterly  lost  sight  of 
for  seventv  years  after  his  death.  The  first  thing  we  hear 
of  his  works  is  Rowe*s  intention  of  editing  them,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  an  actual  piracy,  by  which  he 
adapted  the  *  Fatal  Dowry  *  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Fair  Penitent.'  l^at  such 
an  audacious  forgery  could  have  been  palmed  on  the  public 
and  remain  undetected  for  more  than  naif  a  century  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  what  easy  victims  the  reading  public  of 
those  days  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  fashionable 
authors. 

In  1759  a  bookseller's  edition  of  Massinger  appeared, 
which  was  fbllowed  in  1761  by  another;  and  in  1777  by  a 
third,  edited  by  Monck  Mason.  On  these  editions  Gifford, 
the  Ust  editor,  throws  many  and  apparently  well -deserved 
slurs.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  controversy  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1808,  where 
the  battles  of  the  earlier  editors  are  fought  with  considerable 
prowess. 

Gifford  gives  a  complete  list  of  Massinger's  plays,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  range  fi'om  1621  to 
1640.  They  are  thirty-seven  in  number,  including  those  of 
which  .he  wrote  only  a  part,  but  which  went  under  his 
name.  Of  these  eighteen  remain,  and  ten,  if  not  twelve 
more^  could  have  been  added  to  their  number  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  aetestable  fislly  of  Warburton,  through  whose 
carelessness  the  MSS.  were  destroyed  by  a  servant* 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  Massinger's  plays  deriyed 
from  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
the  bearing  and  influence  which  they  must  have  exercised  on 
those  national  feelings  from  which,  as  is  probable,  they  took 
their  own  actual  shape.    No  one  who  reads  the  play  called 

*  The  City  Madam  *  can  help  seeing  in  it  the  exposition  of  a 
state  of  society  likely  to  give  birth  to  troubles,  as  well  as 
the  direct  exhibition  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  feelings 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impend- 
ing. We  see  there  portrayed  a  city  opulent  to  extrava- 
gance, courtiers  needy  and  unprincipled,  and  a  landed  pro- 
prietor  of  no  family  not  scrupling  to  compare  himself  with 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  appearing  to  advantage 
as  a  blunt  honest  man  contrasted  with  a  noble,  overbearing 
and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  any 
vices  except  those  incident  to  all  members  of  his  order.t 

Still  more  striking  are  the  political  doctrines  contained 
in  '  The  Maid  of  Honoiu:.'  Massinger  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  dramatist  of  his  time  who  did  not  either  openly  or  in 
secret  espouse  the  court  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  A  line  in  one  of  Camiola's  speeches  is  worth  quoting, 
as  it  gives  what  is  evidently  the  poet's  yiew  of  tke  subject. 
She  there  says  to  the  king  of  Sicily — 

*  When  yob  an  nnjiut,  the  deity 
Which  yon  m&y  challenge  as  a  king,  porta  fsma  you.* 

And  this  is  one  of  the  numberless  instances  in  whieh  Mas- 
singer evidently  conveys  his  own  sentiments  on  questions 
then  stirring,  through  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  In 
fact,  an  analysis  of  the  political  references  in  Massinger's 
plays  would  be  a  work  of  great  extent,  as  they  abound  in 
every  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  no  little  interest, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  possessing  a  commentary  on 
the  events  and  opinions  of  the  day,  by  a  man  like  Mas- 
singer. 

Massinger's  plays  are  distinguished  by  an  almost  entire 
abstinence  from  common  oaths,  and  although  we  cannot  add 
to  this  that  they  contain  no  coarse  or  even  disgusting  pas- 
sages, we  may,  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  those  for  instance 
in  the  *  Virgin  Martyr,'  shift  the  blame  from  Massinger 
himself  to  his  coadjutor  in  the  composition.  Whether  this 
abstinence  from  profanity  arose  from  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  the  growing  prejudice  against  stage-plays,  or  from 
Massinger's  own  taste,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  the  delicacy, 
apnroaching  to  feminine,  so  evident  in  his  writings,  would 
inauce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  poet's  own  choice.  On  the 
whole  however  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  dramatic 
power,  in  delicacy  of  expression,  and  in  beauty  of  thought,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  to  Shakspere  than  any  of  his  con* 
temporaries. 

Massinger's  extant  plays  are,  *  The  Old  Law,'  *  The  Virgin 
Martyr.'  *  The  Unnatural  Combat,'  '  The  Duke  of  Milan.* 

*  The  Bondman,'  *  The  Renegado,'  *  The  Parliament  of 
Love,' '  The  Roman  Actor,' '  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,* 

*  The  Maid  of  Honour,'  •  The  Emperor  of  the  East,'  •  The 
Fatal  Dowry,*  •  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,' '  The  City 
Madam,'  *  The  Guardian,'  *  A  Very  Woman,'  and  •  The 
Bashful  Lover.'  (Gifford's  Preface  to  Massinger ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1808.) 

MASSINISSA.    [NuMiDiA.] 

MASSOWAH.    [Abyssinia.] 

MASSURA'DA,or  MESURA'DO,CAPE,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  6**  20'  N.  lat.  and  10*  30'  W. 
long.  It  is  formed  by  a  hill  about  400  feet  high,  steep  on 
the  west  and  north-west  sides,  but  declining  gradually  in 
other  directions.  It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  a  bay 
which  affords  good  anchorage  in  the  dry  season,  but  is  open 
to  the  north-west.  Massurada  Bay  receives  the  river  Mas- 
Burada  or  Rio  Doro,  which  runs  along  the  range  of  hills  that 
terminates  in  the  cape,  and  would  fail  into  the  sea  dose  to 
the  cape  if  it  were  not  for  a  spit  of  land  which  runs  firoxu 
the  latter  in  a  north-north-east  direction  across  the  stream 
and  turns  it  along  the  shore  for  about  half  a  mile.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  built  the  town  of  Monrovia,  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  American  settlement  of  Liberia.  This 
settlement  was  formed  in  1821,  by  the  American  Coloniza- 

*  It  ia  ecorei^ly  credible,  biit  such  it  well  known  to  be  the  fiict  tlut  War- 
burton,  XI  man  professing  literary  taate,  actnally  left  ftfty-two  manmcript  vlaye 
ia  a  place  of  common  acceaa  tea  yeva.  the  eonaequeuoe  of  which  was  that  aU 
except  three  were  deetroyed. 

t  The  .reader  who  wiu  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  Introduetioa  to 
Guisot'a  •  History  of  Uie  English  RevoloUon '  witti  this  pUy  wiU  And  the  on* 
•n  admixfthle  eomaeDtwy  on  tho  other. 
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tion  Society,  on  nearly  the  rame  principles  and  for  the 
Hine  object  as  the  English  teltlement  at  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Sociely  acquired  by  purchase  the  country  along  the 
coast  lying  between  Cape  Mount  snd  Trades  Town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sanguin,  on  the  Grain-coast  of  Guinea,  an 
ejilent  of  atMUt  140  milaa.  Many  small  rivers  water  this 
coast ;  and  though  most  of  them  are  encumbered  by  shoals 
or  rapids,  boats  of  moderate  siie  may  ascend  them  for  40  or 
60  mil™,  afler  which  the  navigation  is  uauallv  impeded  by 
cataracts.  The  country  is  generally  level,  and  well  adaplad 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com  end  rice.  The  rice  raised 
here  is  highly  prized.  Several  fruit-trees  are  indigenous, 
as  the  idiaddock,  and  lemons:  other  fruits  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  mean  annual  temperature  appear?  to  be 
between  76°  and  7B*,  and  in  the  dry  months  (from  June 
to  October)  tbe  country  is  frequently  visited  by  lomftdoa  or 
liurricanei  from  the  nortb-west. 

The  inbabilants  consist  of  negroes  who  have  obtained 
their  liberty  in  the  United  Stales  or  ere  horn  of  free  negroes, 
and  such  as  have  been  taken  from  vessels  enga^  in  the 
slave-lrada.  Ac^rding  to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  whiles 
are  not  permitted  to  settle  in  this  colony,  with  the  exception 
of  the  agents  of  the  company,  tome  physicians,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  blacks  enjoy  all  tbe  rights  of  free  citizens. 
as  in  the  United  States  themselvei,  and  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  among  whom  are  two  censors,  who  look  after 
the  morals  of  the  inhabilants.  In  1B28  the  number  of  the 
seillen  amountad  to  1300,  of  whom  700  were  in  Monrovia, 
but  it  is  Hid  thsl  ihe  number  has  considetably  increased 
ofJale.  The  settlers  are  more  occupied  in  trading  with  tbe 
neighbouring  nations  than  with  agricutlura. 

(Innss's  Liberia,  nr  the  Amerifon  Colony  nf  Free  Negroet 
anl/u  Cnattnf  Africa;  and  lVe*t  J^rvsan  ^»tehe*.) 

MASTER  OF  ARTS.    [Aars,] 

M  ASTER.WORT,  the  old  name  of  an  umhellireroua  plant 
vith  Hesliy  tuberous  roots,  growing  in  moist  meadows  and 
WOadi  in  tbe  north  of  Europe  and  in  Newfjundland.  It  has 
a  slum  fh)m  one  to  two  feet  high,  bioad  twice-lernale  leaves, 
tlat  large  umbeU  of  white  or  pink  Uowers,  and  Ihin  orbi- 
cular slraw-coloured  fruil.  Bolaniils  call  thin  plant  Impe- 
ratoria  Ostruthium  ;  it  hat  acrid,  bitter,  somewhat  aromulic 
rooli,  and  (brmerly  bad  a  great  reputation  as  a  remedy 
for  toothacho,  and  as  a  oure  fbr  agues,  whence  no  doubt  its 
names  bave  been  derived,  tt  retains  a  place  in  continental 
medical  practice,  but  it  i*  disused  in  England. 

MASTICU,  a  resin  which  is  extracted  from  tbe  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  Pislacia  lenlisous  by  incision.  This 
tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Tbe  fluid  which  exudi«  soon  concietea  into  yel- 
lotrish-while  grains  or  tears,  which  are  semi  transparent, 
brittle,  and  have  a  slight  but  rather  agreeable  odour  and  taate. 
When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  roastioh  gives  a  more  pent;- 
tratinssmeU,  Its  speciQc  gravity  is  I '074.  It  is  composed 
of  two  resins,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and 
the  other  is  not;  this  last  constitutes  firom  l-Sth  to  l-12th 
of  the  whole  weight  gf  the  mastich,  and  posdetses  very 
nearly  the  characters  of  copal,  it  being  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  stber,  and  oil  of  turpentine;  these  liquids  also 
dissolve  masiicb  without  leaving  any  residue.  When  the 
portion  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  long  exposed  to  tbe  air,  it  is  tendered  soluble 
by  the  change  which  it  undergoes. 

In  foreigii  PharmaconcBiai  masiich  is  employed  in  several 
ointments,  plasters,  and  fumigatine  powders ;  it  is  retained 
in  the  Materia  Modica  of  the  Xiondon  PharmacopcBia, 
but  does  not  enter  into  any  preparation  except  as  a  tincture 
for  preparing  what  is  usually  called  eau  tie  luce,  Mastieh 
is  principally  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  varnish,  and  as  a 
temporary  stopping  for  carious  teeth. 

MASTIFF,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  dog  of  a  very  old 
English  breed,  now  seldom  seen  in  its  original  state  of 
purity.  Manwood  states  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
vuue  Ih^ese,  because  it  is  supposed  to  terrify  tliieves  by  its 
voice,  wbichf  when  tbe  animal  is  excited,  is  fearfully  deep 
sod  loud.  This  is  tbe  Dogue  de  forte  race  of  ButFon  and 
tbe  French,  the  Matiivut  of  Ray,  the  Carat  Molotnu  of 
Linnnus,  and  tbe  Villaticux  or  Caieaarius  of  Dr.  Caius. 

A  true-bred  mastiff  is  of  consideroble  siie,  and  very 
stoutly  buill.  Tbe  head  is  well  developed  and  large,  the 
lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
tlic  whole  aspect  noble. 

It  appears  from  Claudian  and  Gratius  that  Iho  British 
doga,  mostiSi  probably,  \rtn  highly  prized  at  Rome;  and 
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Camden  notices  the  employment  of  a  special  officer,  JVo- 
curator  Cynegii,  appointed  in  Britain  fiir  superintending 
the  breed  of  these  dugs  and  their  transmission  to  that  city, 
where  they  appeared  in  the  combats  of  aiumala  at  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  somettmes  upon  occasions  even  more  cruel, 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  set  to  worry 
those  unhappy  Chnttians  whom  the  tyrants  of  the  time 
ordered  to  he  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  beaslit  and  then 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  powerful  and  savage  dogs. 
I'ennant  quotes  Slrabo  for  the  fact  that  the  Gauls  trained 
British  mastifls  fur  war,  and  used  them  in  their  battles. 
According  to  Dr.  Caius,  three  were  a  match  for  a  bear,  and 
four  for  a  lion ;  but  Stow  mentions  a  lion  6i<ht  with  thre« 
of  these  dogs,  in  which,  though  two  were  disabled,  and 
afterward  died,  tbe  lion  was  so  much  harassed  that  be  re- 
treated, and  refused  to  resume  the  battle. 

The  mastiff  is  capable  of  great  attachment,  and  when 
kept  as  a  guard  is  of  unfailing  vigilance,  giving  t)ie  alarm 
by  its  powerful  bark,  and  never  ceasing  till  it  has  roused 
the  family  or  secured  the  intruder.  It  is  now  comparatively 
little  used  as  a  watch-dog,  especially  in  great  towns,  where 
an  active  police  has  almost  entirely  superseded  it 
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MA'STODON,  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  gigantio 
Pachydermotoua  Proboscidian  Mammals  (Maitolfien'um, 
Fischer),  whose  remains  are  found  abuiidanlly  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  or  Pliocene,  divisions  of  the  tertiary  fresh-walet 
"^posits,  and  also,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  deposits  of  the 
Wond  or  Miocene  period. 

In  thegreaier  portion  of  their  organization  the  Mastodons 
must  have  clonety  resembled  the  elephants.  The  tusks,  the 
proboscis,  the  general  confoimation  of  the  body  and  the 
limbs,  were  very  similar;  and  the  principal  disiiiiclioii  be- 
tween the  two  genera  was  formed  by  the  molar  teeth. 
These  indeed  were  gradually  pushed  forward  from  behind 
as  they  are  in  the  elephant,  and  displayed  the  same  relative 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  animal  uas  adviinced  in  life; 
but,  unlike  those  of  the  elephant,  tlieir  crowns  exhibiied 
on  culling  the  gum  lari-e  conical  points  of  a  maniniiform 
structure,  whence  the  animal  derives  its  name.  As  tlici>e 
conical  points  were  worn  down  by  miistiriitiim,  the  tooth 
presented  disks  more  or  less  larye  according  lo  the  degree 
of  attrition  which  it  bad  undergone.  The  following  cuts. 
which  are  very  much  reduced  in  si^e,  as  will  be  understood 
from  what  we  have  already  stated,  will  explain  ihis  dtll'er- 
ence  in  tbe  tooth  more  clearly  than  words.  Before  the  tooth 
baa  suffered  from  detritus  it  presents  the  following  appear- 
ance:— 


H\  n 


oiitMt  luv.ii  oT  Mutocloii,  DDt  woni. 
And  after  exnosura  to  a  comparatively  small  degree  at 
detrition  it  has  the  aspect  represented  in  tbe  following  eu' 
B2 


But  when  from  longer  usu  ilic  coiiicul  leul-like  piiinls  a 
more  dei-ply  warn  down,  tlie  rolloivin"  a])pei)rancc  is  pr 


n[  Uwll.  or  Mutvlao.  1  eawl 


And  the  node  in  which  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
laDged  wiU  be  perceived  from  the  Apaea  given  below. 


roiUnu  bf  luwerji 


The  general  oentOUL  of  the  lower  jaw  as  viened  itepi 
sbove  nay  be  collected  fix>iit4^  loUowing  figure. 


Tile  remains  of  the  Great  MatVulon,  Mastodon  gi^.in- 
lens,  Cuv.,  appear  to  have  been  the  Rritt  that  attracied  at- 
letition.  These  occurred  in  considerable  abiindaTice  in 
Norlh  America.  They  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and 
much  erroneous  opinion,  al  Rret ;  for  though  the  farm  and 
sice  of  the  molar  teeth  forbade  the  inference  that  they  could 
have  belonged  to  any  of  the  large  cxisling  Biiimali.  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  ihe  pointed  conical  tuberosities  of  the 
crowns  led  to  conclusions  directly  (he  reverse  uf  truth,  as 
we  Hhal1  presently  see.  Daubenton,  indeed,  at  flrtt  thought 
that  some  of  these  teeth  belonged  to  the  Hippopotamus, 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  they  must  have  formed  part  of 
all  animal  which  had  no  recent  analogue,  end  BuITon  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  evidence  atTordad  by  the  remains 
led  to  the  belief  that  this  anlient  specie!,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  ax  the  first  and  the  largest  of  terrestrial  animals, 
existed  only  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ('  n'a  subsisld  que 
dans  lea  premier*  temps'),  and  never  bad  come  down  to  our 
time.  This  opinion  of  Button  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
larver  molar  teeth,  and  he  still  regarded  the  middling  sized 
and  worn  teeth  as  those  of  the  Hippopotamus;  he  also  fol- 
lowed Daiibenton  in  considering  tne  femur  found  with  iho 
leeth  as  that  of  an  elephant,  though  Dr.  Hunter  (William) 
had  pointed  out  the  di [Terences  between  it  and  the  same 
bone  in  the  elephant,  aa  well  as  the  distinctions  existiiiB;  in 
the  teeth  and  lower  jaw.  (.Phil.  Trans-,  vol.  Iviii.)  Bui 
while  Wdliam  Hunter  did  this  good  service,  he  introduced 
no  small  confusion  and  error.  He  had  heard  of  the  Sibe- 
rian  Mammoth,  and  not  having  seen  the  bones  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  Norlh  American  fossil,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  latter, 
a  nomenclature  which  was  for  some  time  adhered  to  both 
by  the  Anglo-Americans  and  the  English.  The  skeleton  of 
the  Great  Mastodon  was  exhibited  at  London  and  Bristol  as 
the  Mammoth,  and  accounts  of  it  under  the  same  name 
were  published  in  London  in  1802  and  1803.  Nor  was  this 
tha  only  error  of  which  William  Hunter  was  the  parent, 
for  notwithstanding  the  rejeotion  of  such  an  opinion  by 
Camper,  the  former  declared  that,  from  the  structure  of  the 
teeth,  the  Mammoth,  as  he  termed  it,  was  carnivorous;  and 
men,  ever  prone  to  catch  at  thewild  and  wonderAil, greedily 
adopted  this  marvellous  view,  and  named  the  gigantic  beast 
the  Carmvoraus  Elephant.  We  well  remember  in  our 
early  youth  hearing  tne  speculations  of  some  as  to  the  sort 
of  prey  on  which  the  monster  lived,  and  as  to  the  great  ser- 
vices that  its  enormous  tusks,  which  in  the  skeleton  above 
noticed  were  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the  curva- 
ture downwards,  must  have  rendered  when  the  animal  was  on 
its  predatory  excursions.  The  confusion  crealed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  tbe  same  name  Mammoth  to  two  dllTerent  genera 
was  great,  and  for  a  long  time  almost  inextricable,  notwilh- 
ttanding  (he  endeavours  of  Pallas,  who  clearly  refuted 
the  lupposed  identity  of  the  Siberian  and  Amerlcea  ani- 
mals, by  showing  that  the  Siberian  Mammoth  is  a  true 
eleotiant,  Cuvier  at  once  dissipated  the  cbuds  that  had 
gathered  over  the  subject,  and  while  be  clearly  pointed 
out  the  osteological  differences  between  the  two  genera, 
gave  to  the  supposed  Mammoth  of  America  tha  appropriate 
name  of  Mattodan  (UnarAc.  a  teat ;  dSois,  a  tooth). 

The  first  notice  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  extinct 
geuiis  of  pachyderms  appears  to  be  in  '  Phil.  Trans.*  (vol, 
xxix.,  1714),  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago;  end  it  is 
not  uninslructive  to  observe  what  rapid  strides  natural 
science  has  made  since  that  time,  when  tlie  Royal  Society 
of  London  published  in  their  Transactions  Dr.  Mather's 
letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  in  which  the  former  gives  an 
account  of  a  lai^  work  in  MS.  in  two  vols,  folio,  but 
does  not  name  the  (tuthor.    Dr.  Mather  rccommenda  this 
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work,  wbich  appetn  to  htve  been  a  oomitientBi7  on  the 
Bible,  with  lug«  philo»opliical  ^ema^k^  '  to  tlie  patcunage 
of  •ome  genei'ouB  Mecunas,  to  promote  tlie  publicalion  uf 
it,'  and  traniicribes.  aa  a  speciman,  a  paatiH^e  annuuncing  the 
discovery,  in  17US,  of  enarmoua  bones  and  teeth  nt  Albaiiy  in 
?it:w  Eoiilaiul.  as  the  buiies  of  a  ginni,  appealing  lo  them 
m  a  coDUrmatiuu  of  the  text  id  Grnettt  (vl.  4|;  aiiothta 
example,  if  any  were  wauling,  of  tUe  fully  and  danger 
of  mixing  up  leligiuus  questions  with  scientidc  inquin«». 
Portions  uf  remains  were  sent  to  Franco  and  Ent^land  at 
different  intervals,  and  eliuiied  the  obscrvaliuns  of  European 
zooloa;i«ts,  whilst  in  America  materials  wero  colleitud  fur 
rurmiiiK  two  complete  skelcluns  by  the  zealous  industry  of 
Mr.  Poale. 

Of  tliese  two  ikelelons  one  was  placed  in  tbc  museum  of 
Mr.  Charlei  Wilson  Peale  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
was  exhibited  in  London  and  Bristol  by  hi&  son  Mr.  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  who  published  two  accounts  of  it  under  the 
i]atne  of  the  Mammoth  above  alludiid  to. 

One  of  the  principal  deposits  of  Mastodon  honei  appean 
to  have  been  the  Big-bone  Lick  in  ihe  north  part  of  Kon- 
tui'ky,  near  the  Ohio,  whence  the  Mastodon  has  been  callud 
'  the  animal  of  the  Ohio,'  None  of  the  remains  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  rolled,  hut  seem  to  have  been 
uomovod  since  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  those  which  wcri:  found  at  the  river  of  tha  Great 
Osagei,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri  a  little  above  its  con- 
Qoence  with  the  Mississippi,  were  in  a  vertical  position,  as  if 
the  animals  bttd  been  hogged  or  buried  ill  the  mud.     [Mk- 

Tbe  traditions  which  were  rife  among  ibo  Red  Men  con- 
cerning this  cigBD'io  form  atkd  its  destruction  must  not  be 
passed  over  m  silence.  M.  Fahri,  a  French  officer,  in- 
formed BuDon  that  the  savages  regainlcd  these  bones  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  as  belong- 
ing lo  an  animal  which  they  named  the  Pire  aux  bceafi. 
Tlie  Shawneo  Indians  believed  that  wilh  these  enormous 
animals  there  existed  men  of  proportionate  development, 
ami  that  the  Great  Being  destroyed  both  with  thunder- 
bolts. Those  of  Virginia  state  that  as  a  troop  of  these 
terrible  quailrupeils  ware  deslroyiug  the  deer,  the  bisons, 
and  the  other  animals  crcuied  for  the  use  of  the  ludiani, 
the  Great  Man  slew  them  all  with  his  thunder,  except 
the  Big  Bull,  who,  nolbing  daunted,  presented  bis  enormous 
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forehead  to  the  bolti,  and  shook  them  off  u  they  fell,  till. 
being  at  last  wounded  in  the  aide,  he  Hed  towards  tbo  groat 
lakes,  where  ho  is  to  this  day. 

Buflbn  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  Uicse  teeth  in  the  Old  Wotid,  and  Bguras  one 
alleged  lo  have  been  found  in  Little  Tartary,  and  given  to 
him  by  the  Comto  de  Vorgennes.  This  is  very  large,  having 
from  eight  to  ten  points  and  weighing  eleven  pounds  four 
ounces.  He  also  figures  another  from  Ihe  museum  of  ihe 
Abb£  Chappe,  said  lo  have  been  brought  Ihim  Siberia.  Pal- 
las announces  another  instance;  and  gives  a  figure  of  one 
from  the  Oural  Mountains.  Cuvier  stales  that  he  for  a 
long  time  thought  that  his  Mimtodon  f^igonteiu  inhabited 
the  Old  Continent  as  well  as  America,  but  he  confesses  his 
doubts  as  to  this  point.  The  Abbe  Chappe,  he  remarks, 
had  been  in  California,  and  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
he  brought  back  his  Mastodon  tooth  from  Siberia.  The 
tooth  figured  by  Pallas,  he  thinks,  may  perhaps  have  be- 
longed to  Miulodiji  anguHidfrti,  and  he  asks,  who  shall 
assure  us  that  the  Uomte  de  Vergcnnes  was  not  in  ernir  ai 
to  the  lucatity  of  the  great  molar  presented  by  bim  to  Buf- 
fon,  and  which,  together  with  that  formerly  in  the  cabinet 
of  Ihe  Abbj  Chappe,  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  ?  Cuvicr 
sums  up  by  saying  that  he  does  not  cnlirely  pretend  to  in- 
validate these  three  proofs,  but  that  he  begins  no  longer  lo 
regard  ihera  as  sufficient. 

The  following  species  have  been  named:  Mnitodott  gigan- 
teum,'  M.  atigufiidfni  (Europe,  America?),  M.  Andiam 
(Andes),  M.  Humbnidtii  (Conception-  Chili),  M.  minutui, 
M.  Tapiroidet,  M.  Tun'censif,  M.  ^c#mCTim(EpplcRheim, 
Puy  do  Dome),  Af.  elephanltiidei  (Irawaddi,  Sewallk  Moun- 
tains), if.  latideng  (Irawaddi,  Sewnlik  Mountains),  and  Af. 
longirottrit,  Kaup.  Professor  Owen  has  referred  the  teeth 
from  the  Norfolk  crag  to  the  last-named  species. 

Enample,  Mattodon  giganteut  [Cuv.)  — Syn.,  Mastodon 
maximui  (Guv.),  Mammut  O/iinl/ru*  (Blum.),  Harpagmo- 
therium  Canadente  (Fisch.),  Hlffhai  camivorta  (Gul. 
Hunter),  Mammoth  of  William  Runlet  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Americana. 

Young. — Tetraeaulodan.    (Godm.). 

Zocafilm.— The  United  Slates.     Europe? 

This  species  must  have  equalled  the  Elephant  in  height, 
but  seems  to  have  been  longer  and  stouter  in  its  propor- 


Remainsof  3/iUto(&»i  were  found  byCapLCautley  in  the 
Eiewalik  Mountains ;  and  in  assigning  an  age  to  the  forma- 
tion,  the  Captain  adopts  the  views  of  Dr.  Falconer,  who 
coiutders  the  deposit  to  be  synchronous  with  that  from 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  obtained  Ihe  remains  near  Prome,  on 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Itawaddi.  Captain  Cautley  having  found 
jaws  in  which  the  front  teeth  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  U-elh  of  M.  latident,  and  those  in  tho  rear  from 
tt^e  teeth  of  Si.  tlep/umtoidei,  he  conceive!  that  the  dis- 


tinction which  was  catabrislieil  on  detached  feeth  wiH  ho 
found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  genus  Telracaulodnn  of  Godmann  is,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  tho  young  of  the  Great  Mastvdnii  — 
Mattndm  giganleut.  One  species  only,  Tetracaulitdim 
Mattndontoidfum  (Godm.),  is  recorded.  (Hailan,  Bull, 
des  Sc.  Nat.  el  ds  Giol,  1830.) 

MA8TODONSAURUS,  Dr.  Jffiger's  name  for  an  extinct 

*  GirmMu  piaptily. 
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uurian  found  in  die  alaaiuM^tr,  or  alum  tlata  {Wiir- ' 
teroberg),  fuundod  upon  teeth,  the  largest  of  which,  vith 
part  of  tbe  itone  adhering,  is  figured  below,  one-half  of 
the  tile  of  the  oiiginat.  The  other  teelh  wen  ootuidenbly 
B  mailer. 

£>r.  Jceger  ii  of  opiaioD  that  theae  teeth  muat  be  held  to 
■pproBcb  the  neatest  to  Ihoaa  of  the  BDimala  belonging  tu 
■oiDo  of  the  species  of  M'imlar,  The  Mattndoniaurus, 
Aura  the  lenf^th  of  its  leeth,  may  be  said,  in  bia  opinion,  to 
have  equalled  the  ^onuourtu  of  Maoatricht  in  slse;  but  in 
the  formation  of  the  teeth  the  former  differs  l¥om  the 
latter.  The  small  teeth,  he  obtervea,  agree  so  muoh  in 
every  respect  with  the  la^e  one,  that  tneir  diKerenea  in 
sits' is  otAy  to  be  ascribed  to  their  havinv  bebnged  to  ani- 
mals of  a  different  age,  hut  not  of  a  dinerent  genus,  and 
also  to  their  having  occupied  different  plac«a  in  the  jaw. 


Tojlh  ol  Ma. 

(Dr.  Jteger's  memoir,  Uber  die  Fosiile  Reptilien  tpelche 
in  iVurlembfrs  au/sefumUn  warden  find,  Slultgart.  1828.) 

MASULIPATASi.  adialricloftbe  province  known 
the  Northern  Circars  in  Hindustan,     It  is  bounded  on  I 
north  by  Rajamundry,  on  tbe  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  south  by  Gunloor,  and  on  the  west  by  the  dominions  ui 
the  Nizam.    The  district  which  now  goes  under  the  name 
of  Mosulipatam  comprises  three  of  the  five  original  Northern 
Circars,  viz.  Condapilly,  BUore,  and  Masulipalam,  and  forms 
a  collcclorate  under  the  Eoglish  government.     The  popu- 
lation amounted,  in  1822,  to 'IS4,754,and  the  public  revenue 
to  about  150,000/.   This  district  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  uncultivated  giass-Iands,  and  towards  Ihe  north  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  jungle.     The  principal  produce  is   grain, 
and  some  cotton  ot  good  quality  is  raised. 

MASULIPATAM,  Ihe  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  seaport 
of  some  consequence,  in  16°  lO'N.  lat  and  81°  14'  £.  long. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  from  the  town  is  a  fort 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  bOO  yards  long  by  SOD  yard* 
broad:  there  is  a  straight  causeway  between  the  fort  and 
the  town  upwards  of  20U0  yards  long.  There  is  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  chintzes  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, great  quantities  of  which  are  exported :  they  are 
much  esteemed  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia.  This  is  al- 
most the  only  part  of  that  line  of  coast  on  which  the 
eurf  does  not  beat;  it  aflbrds  good  anchorage  for  ships  of 
300  tons  burthen.  The  French  established  a  factory  at  this 
place  in  1750.  It  was  taken  by  assault  in  1759,  by  tbe 
English  under  Colonel  Forde,  and  has  since  continued  in 
our  possession.  Masulipatara  it  203  miles  from  Hydrabad, 
292  miles  from  Madras,  764  from  Calcutta,  and  I0B4  from 
Delhi,  all  travelling  distances. 

MATABUNGA,     [Hindustan.] 

MATAGORDA.    [MEXtco.] 

MATAPAN,  CAPK.    [Laconic*.] 

MATARCK.  a  seaport  of  Cataluna  in  Spain,  in  41'  33'N. 
lat  and  2°  30'  E.  long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Romans,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  IJuro  of  Ptolemy 
uid  Pliny,  but  tbe  Roitum  eitjr  wu  ftitfaer  inland  than 
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the  existing  town  of  HatarA,  which  wai  founded  and  named 
by  the  Arabs. 

The  more  antient  or  Hoslem  part  of  Matar6  atanda  oit  a 
rising  ground  at  lomedislanee  from  the  sea;  it  is  small  and 
encloaad  with  walls ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  called  La  Riera,  which  is  broad, 
straight,  and  handsome,  and  intersects  Ihe  town.  The  mo- 
dern part  of  Matar6  is  of  much  ^aler  extent,  and  atretches 
'ord  down  to  the  sea.  It  is  laid  out  in  streets,  long, 
broad,  and  regular;  the  houses  are  neat,  and  many  bavo 
their  trades  painted  in  treaoo  as  is  common  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. One  parish  church,  five  convents  (now  unoccupied), 
and  an  hospital,  are  the  principal  public  buildinga.  Tbe 
population  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
was  about  3S.Q00,  and  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  must  now 
be  estimated  much  lower.  The  manuhctures  and  com- 
of  Matar6  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  industriotia 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inbabitauts,  were  in  a  roost 
flourishing  condition,  but  the  lobs  of  Ihe  American  colonies, 
to  which  this  town  used  to  export  calicoes,  lacei,  velvets 
and  other  manufactures  in  silk,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
its  prosperity. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ha(ar6  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Inland  from  the  town  extends  'a  small 
but  moat  fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  the  farms  in  which,  says 
Townaend,  are  so  manv  gardens,  watered  by  artificial  means, 
'  and  producing  on  llie  same  spot  of  ground  corn,  wine, 
oranges,  and  olives.'  Bounding  the  plain  are  ranges  of 
mountains,  whose  slopes  are  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood. 
The  red  wine  grown  in  the  plain  of  Mata[6  is  esteemed  tbe 
best  in  C^talutia. 

(Laborde,  Itintraira  De»eriptif  de  I'Eipagnt;  Towns- 
end's  Journey  through  Spain;    Inglis's  Spain  in  1830.) 
MATE'.    [Paraguay  Tea.1 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA  is  that  bmnch  of  medical  science 
whiuh  treats  of  the  articles  employed  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, and  embraces  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  modes 
of  action  of  those  substances  which  are  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  human  frame  when 
Its  functions  or  structure  ore  impaired  by  disease.  Thus 
defined  it  comprehends  both  pharmacology  and  therapeutics. 
The  former  means  an  account  of  drugs,  simple  or  prepared, 
in  reference  to  their  physical  character,  natural  history, 
commercial  history,  chemical  composition,  and  modes  of 
exhibition.  Tbe  latter  means  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  their  employment.  The 
pharmacological  part  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  treated 
of  under  each  article,  as  it  presents  itself  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  it  ii  OTfly  requisite  To  treat  here  of  the  prcneral 
principles  involved  in  their  practical  application.  For  the 
full  and  satisfactory  comprehension  of  this  department,  ■ 
previous  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  or  anatomy, 
and,  above  all,  of  general  anatomy,  and  of  the  respective 
duties  or  offices  performed  by  its  component  organs  while 
in  a  state  of  integrity,  or  physiology,  and  of  the  various 
degrees  of  departure  from  tnese,  when  from  any  cause  they 
become  deranged  in  their  action,  or  pathology,  and  Iho 
signs  by  which  the  morbid  states  are  indicated,  or  nosology, 
is  required.  These  departments  of  science  are  studied  only 
by  those  persons  who  intend  to  follow  the  medical  profession, 
and  at  their  hands  only  can  askilful  employment  of  medicines 
be  expected.  Something  however  may  be  done  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  by  pointing  out  how  medicines 
act,  and  In  what  way  they  prove  remedial.  The  object  of 
the  administration  of  a  medicine  is  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  diseased  action,  and  to  remove  the  consequences  of  its 
existence,  that  ia,  to  restore  the  individual  to  perfect 
health,  such  as  he  enjoyed  before  the  organ  or  organs 
received  the  impression  of  the  morbiBc  cause;  or  where 
both  or  either  of  these  objects  cannot  be  accomplished, 
so  to  retard  the  career  of  the  unhealthy  operations,  as  to 
prolong  life  to  the  latest  possible  period.  To  improve  and 
perfect  this  moat  important  branch  of  the  healing  art  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  other  branches  of  medical  science. 
Themeansof  accomplishing  this  object  have  varied  in  the 
different  stages  of  human  civilisation,  and  aeoording  as 
different  theoriea  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  diseases  nave 
prevailed.  Many  of  the  medicines  formerly  in  use  were  of 
a  disgusting  or  repulsive  nature,  or  of  a  kind  devoid  of  any 
active  principle,  and  therefore  inert.  Many  also  owed  their 
introduction  into  practice  to  superslitlon,  credulity,  or  a 
misapplication  of  the  principles  of  natural  and  chemical  pht- 
lo^Dby,  and  have  Ions  been  discarded  by  aeieotiic  pno'. 
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titionen,  though  frequently  retained  by  the  populace  or  by 

Suacks.  The  medicines  used  in  the  present  day  are  still 
rawn  from  all  the  throe  kingdoms  of  nature,  though  the 
animal  kingdom  yields  few,  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  the  greatest 
number  and  the  most  active. 

In  general  few  articles  produce  much  effect  on  the  human 
'  frame,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  which  are  not 
possessed  of  marked  sensible  qualities,  impressing  the  senses 
of  smell  or  taste  in  a  distinct  manner.  Hence  bland 
insipid  articles  are  mostly  better  fitted  to  furnish  nourish- 
ment than  medicines,  being  completely  digested,  and  ere- 
ating  no  disturbance  or  change  of  action  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  system;  medicinal  substances  on  the  contrary  do  not 
appear  to  be  thoroughly  digested,  but  a  portion  remaining 
unassimilated  acts  in  some  measure  as  a  foreign  body,  and 
Droduees  a  stimulant  or  alterant  effect  on  the  vital  power. 
Many  medicines  are  indeed  absolutely  poisonous  if  given  tu 
large  doses,  or  where  no  diseased  state  of  the  system  requires 
their  administration.  For  disease  oAen  gives  to  the  system 
a  power  of  sustaining  the  action  of  a  dose  of  medicine  which 
would  produce  serious  disorder  if  given  to  a  person  in  health ; 
the  morbid  state  of  the  system  seeming  to  act  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  medicine,  while  the  medicine  acts  as  an  antidote 
to  the  disease— h^th  being  the  result  of  their  neutralizing 
power. 

Medicines  produce  two  distinct  effects :  one  termed  the 
primary,  or  in  some  cases,  as  when  given  to  a  healthy  per- 
son, the  physiological  effect ;  the  other  secondary,  or  cura- 
tive^ which  can  only  take  place  when  there  exists  a  disease 
to  be  removed.    The  former  is  generally  uniform  or  con- 
stant ;  the  latter  too  often  variable  and  uncertain.  To  lessen 
the  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  latter  and  most  important 
of  the  two  kinds  of  action,  many  zealous  medical  men  have 
instituted  experiments  with  different  medicines  on  them- 
selves or  others ;  while  chemists  have  carefully  investigated 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  articles,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover their  active  principles,  or  to  explain  their  modes  of 
action.     Notwithstanding  these  valuable  aids,  therapeutics 
is  still  the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  departments  of  medical 
science,  partly  from  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject, 
and  partly  from  inability  in  medical  men  to  weigh  correctly 
the  evidence  respecting  the  effects  of  medicines.  The  union 
of  several  articles  in  one  prescription,  by  which  we  attempt 
by  one  stroke  to  remove  several  symptoms,   tends   still 
further  to  obscure  the  results,  and  to  vitiate  the  conclusions 
nrhich  may  be  drawn.    The  polypharmacy  of  the  antients 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  but  still  it  must  be 
confessed  that  simplicity  in  prescribing  is  not  sufficiently 
studied.     (Hollands   Medical   Notes  and  Reflexioiu  on 
Medical  Evidence^  and  on  Methods  qf  Prescription.)    On 
the  opposite  hand,  the  attempts  to  isolate  the  supposed  active 
principle  of  many  vegetable  remedies,  and  to  aaminister  it 
apart  from  the  others,  though  in  some  instances  advanta- 
geous, by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  dose,  or  concealing 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  taste,  have  not  produced  the  con- 
sequences expected ;  for  example,  in  most  cases  cinchona 
bark  administered  in  some  of  the  old  preparations  will  be 
found  a  more  valuable  tonic  than  quinine.    The  superiority 
of  many  mineral  waters,  which  contain  a  variety  of  ingre- 
dients in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution,  over  the  exhibition  of 
the  saline  materials  in  a  less  quantity  of  liquid,  seems  to 
militate  against  the  practice  of  excessive  concentration. 

The  introduction  of  new  substances  into  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  by  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  or  by  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  may  supply  deficiencies  in  the  catalogue  of  re- 
medies. But  less  benefit  to  mankind  will  flow  from  a  mul- 
tiplication of  remedies,  than  from  the  establishment  of  clear 
and  scientific  rules  for  their  administration.  Every  improve- 
ment in  anatomy  and  physiology  will  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  therapeutics,  by  leading  to  greater  precision  in  the 
employment  of  medicmes.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  medicinal  substances  act  upon  special  parts  of 
the  body,  in  preference  to  others,  and  in  many  instances  on 
those  which  are  diseased  rather  than  on  those  which  are 
sound.  The  careful  investigation  of  the  modes  of  action  of 
medicines  is  worthy  of  the  best  faculties  and  energies  of 
medical  men,  and  every  contribution  to  this  department  of 
science  should  be  regarded  as  an  incalculable  benefit  con- 
ferred on  mankind. 

(Pereira's  Elements  qf  Materia  Medica  ;  and  Vogt»  Lekt' 
huch  der  Pharmakodynamik.) 
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system  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  or  imma« 
terial  principle  in  man,  called  the  mind  or  soul,  distinct 
from  matter,  or  which  (changing  the  phrase)  denies  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul.  The  name  is  applied  to  systems 
which  differ  very  widely  from  one  another,  in  respect  of  the 
consequences  deduced  from  the  denial  of  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality :  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  the  word  has  become  loose  and  incorrect,  compre- 
hending what  are  no  better  than  accidental  consequences  of 
the  pure  and  proper  idea.  Such  accidental  consequences 
are  the  denial  of  a  future  state  and  absolute  atheism ;  and 
it  need  not  be  said  that  atheism  and  materialism  are  treated 
in  current  conversation  as  convertible  expressions. 

The  name  materialism  also  is  one  of  that  sort  for  which 
Mr.  Bentham  has  constructed  the  epithet  dyslo^stic.  As 
applied  in  current  conversation,  it  always  carries  with  it 
censure.  This  arises,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dental  consequences  wliich  have  been  indicated,  and  whirh 
mankind  regard  with  horror :  but  inasmuch  as  the  name 
still  continues  to  be  applied  to  systems  from  which  unchris- 
tian and  atheistical  consequences  are  expressly  excluded, 
and  even  to  some  systems  (such  as  that  of  Hai-tlcy)  which 
admit  the  existence  of  a  separate  soul,  but  in  whose  method 
of  explaining  mental  phenomena  there  is  a  dash  of  mate- 
rialism, the  censure  that  has  come  to  be  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  often  falls  with  grievous  injustice. 
Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  single  word  in  the  whole  range  of 
philosophic  terminology  better  fitted  to  exemplify  the  evils 
of  looseness  of  application,  or  of  allowing  feelings  to  tinge 
and  discolour  the  notions  conveyed  by  names. 

The  systems  to  which  the  name  materialism  is  applied 
may  be  roughly  distributed  under  a  threefold  division.  First, 
it  is  applied  (as  has  been  already  said)  to  a  system  like  that 
of  Hartley,  which  admits  the  existence  of  a  soul,  but  which, 
attempting  to  explain  mental  phenomena  physically  or  by 
movements  arising  out  of  the  bodily  organization,  seems  to 
imply  materialism.  Secondly,  it  is  applied  to  the  systems 
of  Hobbes  and  Priestley,  and  of  the  French  school  of  writers, 
of  which  De  la  Mettrie  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  which 
distinctly  deny  the  existence  of  a  soul  as  a  separate  princi- 
ple in  man,  but  which  do  not  deny  either  a  God  or  a  future 
state.  In  the  systems  of  these  writers  is  evolved  the  pure 
and  proper  idea  of  materialism,  divested  of  all  unnecessary 
consequences.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  name  is  applied  to 
systems  like  that  of  the  antient  Epicureans,  or  of  Spinoza, 
which  deny  both  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
and  a  Divine  Creator,  systems  for  which  atheism  would  be 
the  better  name,  inasmuch  as  materialism  fails  to  denote 
their  more  important  and  distinctive  ingredients. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Priestlev,  who  has  more  formally  than  any  other  writer  enun* 
ciated  the  principles  of  materialism  in  the  pure  and  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word.  He  denies  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial  principle  in  man,  called  the  mind  or  soul, 
because  he  thinks  that  an  immaterial  principle  could  not 
exist  in  union  with  the  material  body,  ana  because  he  thinks 
further  that  all  mental  phenomena  (as  they  are  called)  may 
be  explained  by  means  of  supposed  movements  arising  out 
of  the  bodily  organization.  The  method  by  which  he  thus 
explains  mental  phenomena  is  that  of  Hartley.  [Hartley.] 
Adopting  this  philosopher's  hypothesis  of  medullary  vibra- 
tions, he  defines  mental  phenomena  as  medullary  vibrations 
perceived;  and  he  contends,  principally  from  the  analogy 
of  brutes,  that  bodily  organization  is  adequate  to  produce 
perception.  Thus,  and  by  means  of  such  hypothesis,  does 
ne  dispense  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  immaterial 
soul.  But  denying  the  existence  of  a  soul,  separate  from 
the  body,  and  capable  of  surviving  when  the  body  perishes, 
he  does  not  yet  deny  the  immortality  of  man,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  On  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
tinctly affirms  these  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  Dr.  Priestley  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.    [Pribstlby.] 

One  word  more  on  the  absurdity  of  coupling  the  denial  or 
a  future  state  with  the  denial  of  an  immaterial  soul,  and  of 
making  atheism  synonymous  with  materialism.  To  deny  a 
material  soul  is  necessarily  to  deny  an  immortal  soul,  but 
not  therefore  to  deny  an  immortal  man.  And  even  to  deny 
the  existence  of  everything  save  matter  m  the  universe,  la 
not  necessarily  to  deny  a  Divine  principle,  m  is  shown  by 
many  of  the  antient  schooL.  of  philosophy  [Elbatic  Phi- 
LOsoPHYl  nor  even  to  deny  a  moral  Governor,  as  is  shov- 
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his  writings  the  existence  of  all  spirit,  and  in  this  respect 
carrying  his  views  further  than  Dr.  Priestley,  yet  makes  God 
the  corner-stone  of  moral  and  political  science.  [Hobbes.] 
Hobbes  distinctly  says  that  there  being  nothing,  in  his 
opinion,  but  matter  in  the  universe,  it  follows  that  God  is 
matter. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  opposition  to  materialism, 
even  as  it  is  put  forth  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
philosophical  foundation,  and  rests  on  a  disregard  of  the 
limits  of  true  philosophy.  Its  truth  cannot  be  tested  by  ob- 
servation. It  rests  altogether  on  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
When  we  go  beyond  what  are  called  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  or  6f  matter  either,  and  speculate  upon  what  it  is 
itself,  whether  it  is  something  else,  or  different  from  that 
something,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  an  existence,  we  have 
no  help  but  in  supposing  and  conjecturing  and  imagining. 
Such  speculations  may  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  they 
may  have  their  use  too  as  an  exercise  for  the  imagination, 
but  we  cannot  calculate  upon  their  results.  Much  mischief 
is  done  moreover  by  mixing  up  these  results  with  the  re- 
sults of  observation,  by  jumbling  together  conjecture  and 
philosophy.  The  true  philosopher,  not  despisin<^,  but  set- 
ting aside  as  irrelevant  to  his  object,  all  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  mind,  or  of  matter  either,  will  start 
from  these  as  first  principles,  and  will  apply  himself  to  ob- 
sending  their  qualities  and  capabilities  and  laws :  and  the 
results  will  be  sound  psychology  and  sound  physics. 

The  converse  of  the  word  materialism  is  im materialism. 
This  is  used  only  as  an  abstract  term,  and  even  thus  very 
seldom ;  spiritualism  being  generally  used  in  its  place. 

MATERIALS.  STRENGTH  OF.  The  strength  of  any 
material  object,  as  a  rod,  bar,  beam,  chain,  or  rope,  is  that 
power  by  which  the  substance  resists  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  particles  relatively  to  each  other,  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force  by  which  the  particles  cohere  together, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  straining  power  is  applied. 
The  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  the  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  of  edifices  or  machines  resist  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  subject  is  of  considerable  importance,  be* 
cause  upon  a  just  adaptation  of  the  strength  at  any  one 
point  to  the  strain  there  experienced  (and  an  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  former  is  nearly  equally  injurious)  depends 
the  stability  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  a  rod  or  beam,  the  rela- 
tion between  its  strength  and  the  strain  to  which  it  may  be 
exposed  can  be  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation only  by  imagining  the  material  to  consist  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  particles  arranged  in  lines  (like  fibres  or 
threads)  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  particles  in  each  line  must  be  supposed  to  cohere  to- 
gether by  powers  exeited  in  that  direction  ;  and  the  several 
lines  to  cohere  laterally  with  forces  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  equal  to  those  exerted  longitudinally.  In  homogeneous 
bodies,  as  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  the  particles  may 
be  supposed  to  be  symmetrically  disposed  throughout  the 
masses,  and .  to  attract  each  other  in  every  direction  with 
equal  powers :  but  the  case  is  different  in  other  bodies,  par- 
ticularly in  timber;  fbr  in  such  the  lateral  cohesions  of  the 
fibres  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  longitudinal  cohe- 
sions of  the  particles  in  each  fibre.  In  ropes  the  fibres  have 
no  lateral  cohesion,  and  the  strength  depends  on  the  twist- 
ing of  the  fibres  together;  in  consequence  of  this,  as  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  each  other  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  rope,  the  cohesion  of  nearly 
all  the  particles  in  any  transverse  section  must  be  destroyed 
before  a  disruption  can  take  place. 

A  rod  of  any  material,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres 
as  above  supposed,  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
strained  by  a  weight  applied  at  the  lower  extremity,  the 
particles  in  every  fibre  will  be  separated  A'om  each  other  by 
the  action  of  the  weight,  and  consequently  its  length  will 
be  increased.  The  cohesive  power  by  which  the  particles 
are  kept  together  will,  in  most  cases,  be  diminished  by  the 
Keparation ;  and  if  the  weight  be  sufficiently  great,  or  if  it 
be  allowed  to  act  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the 
cohesive  power  will  be  certainly  overcome ;  that  is,  the  rod 
will,  in  some  parts  of  its  length,  be  torn  asunder.  But 
before  this  occurs,  since  all  bodies  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  elasticity,  on  removing  the  weight  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion will  cause  the  separated  particles  to  return  towards 
their  original  positions;  or  the  rod  will  become  nearly  of 
the  same  length  as  at  first.  That  it  does  not  exactly  become 


so,  in  general,  arises  fh)m  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  toe 
material,  on  which  account  the  particles  come  to  a  state  of 
rest  at  augmented  distances  from  each  other.  The  elonga- 
tion of  the  rod  when  strained  by  a  weight,  and  the  amount 
of  the  weight  necessary  to  produce  fracture,  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  material ;  and,  from  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  constitution  of  materials  even  of  the  same  kind, 
though  the  rods  be  of  like  dimensions,  great  irregularities 
are  found  to  exist  in  their  power  of  resisting  direct  strains. 
Numerous  experiments  performed  on  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  material  can  alone  afford  a  mean  value  on  which 
reliance  may  be  placed  when  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
capability  of  a  bar  or  beam  to  resist  the  strain  arising  from 
the  action  of  any  given  force. 

If  the  materials  were  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  rod  became  the  same,  after  the  removal  of  the  sus 
pended  weight,  as  before  that  weight  was  applied,  the  force 
of  cohesion  would  evidently  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  straining  power ;  and  this  is  generally  adopted  as  an 
h}'pothesis  in  investigations  concerning  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween strengtlis  and  strains;  it  being  understood  that  the 
latter  have  only  that  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  compared 
with  the  former,  which  is  consistent  with  the  permanent 
stability  of  the  edifice  or  machine.  The  law  just  mentioned 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hooke;  and,  as  the 
separation  of  the  particles  in  any  fibre  is  proportional  to  the 
straining  power,  it  follows  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
cohesive  power  between  two  particles  of  an  elastic  body  is 
proportional  to  the  distances  to  which  one  of  them  is 
removed  by  the  straining  force  from  the  place  where 
it  was  before  at  rest.  The  same  law  is  considered  to  hold 
good  when  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  by  the  action  of  a  compressing  force  like 
that  of  a  weight  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  pillar. 

The  power  by  which  the  particles  in  any  body  resist  the 
action  of  a  force  tending  to  separate  those  particles  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  direct  or  absolute  strength ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  body  were  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  that 
strength  would  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles 
in  a  transverse  section ;  that  is,  to  tlie  area  of  such  section, 
while  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  weight  applied. 
Therefore,  if  F  designate  the  cohesive  power  in  a  unit  of 
such  area,  as  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot,  &c. ;  also  if  A 
represent  the  area  and  W  thfj  weight  applied,  including 
that  of  the  body  itself,  we  should  have  F.A  =  W  when  the 
strength  and  strain  are  in  equilibrio.  This  formula  for  the 
absolute  strength  may  be  considered  as  nearly  correct  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  bodies  in  nature:  and  hence  (F  being 
determined  by  experiment)  the  strength  by  which  a  rod  of 
any  material  resists  this  kind  of  strain  may  be  found  when 
the  dimensions  of  the  rod  are  given. 

For  complete  details  concerning  the  experimented  values 
of  F,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  extensive  tables 
which  have  been  published  by  Barlow  (Essay  on  the  Strength 
of  Timber) ;  Rennie  (PAt7.  Trans.  1818);  Tredgold  {Pnn- 
ciples  qf  Carpentry) ;  and  Hodgkinson  {Manchester  Me- 
moirSt  vol.  iv.),  our  limits  permitting  us  to  introduce  only 
the  few  determinations  which  follow. 

The  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  each  rod  is  one  square 
inch,  and  the  values  of  F  are  expressed  by  the  breaking 
weights  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 

English  oak      •         .      F=  8,000  to  12,000 

Fir  ...  11,000  to  13,488 

Beech       .         .         .  11,500 

Mahogany         .         .  8,000 

Teak        .  .         •  15,000 

Cast-steel  .         .  134,250 

Iron- wire  •         .  93.964 

Swedish  bar-iron       .     .       7*2,064 

Cast-iron  .         .  18.656  to  19.488 

Wrought-copper         ,  33,792 

Platinum  wire  ,  .  52,987 

Silver        do.     .         .  38,257 

Gold  do.    .         .  30.888 

Zinc  do.    .  .  22,551 

Tin  do.    .         .  7.129 

I^^end         do.    .         .  3,146 

Rope  (1  inch  circumf.)  bore  1,000  lb.,  F=s  12,566 
Whale-line  spun  by  hand 

(2  in.  circumf.)  ,         2,240       „         7,037 

Do.       by  machinery  (1 J 

in.  oirciunf.)  •        3^90       h       12,689 
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Rop«  (8  in.  oixeomf )    . 
Do.    (4  in.  circumf.) 
Cable  (14 1  in.  ciroumf.) 
Do.    (23  in.  circumf.)  • 


5,628  Vb^  F 
9.988 
89,600 
266»360 


M 


7.858 

7,845 
5,355 
6,066 


Notwithstanding  the  irregular itieg  in  the  column  con- 
baining  the  values  of  F  for  ropes,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
ropes  of  a  given  diameter  have  less  strength  on  each  square 
inch  of  their  transverse  section  than  those  of  less  diameter ; 
and  this  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  threads  being  less 
twisted  together.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  those  woods 
mrhose  fibres  are  nearly  straight  bear  much  greater  weights 
suspended  from  them  than  those  whose  fibres  have  con- 
siderable curvature. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barlow  it  appears 
that  a^r  of  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten- thousandth 
part  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  equal  to  one  ton  for 
each  square  inch  in  the  area  of  the  transverse  section : 
when  stretched  with  ten  tons  per  inch  its  elasticity  was  in- 
jured, or  the  bar  did  not  return  to  its  original  state. 

If  the  fibres  in  any  material  body  were  exactly  rectilinear, 
so  that,  a  rod  being  placed  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
no  one  of  the  particles  were  opposite  to  the  intervals  be- 
tween anv  two  in  a  transverse  section  below  it,  it  might  be 
conceivea  that  no  force  compressing  the  rod  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  would  produce  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
diminishing  its  length.     But,  as  we  find  that  all  bodies 
when  so  compressed  may  be  bent,  and  finally  broken,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  particles  is  destitute  of  probability.    In 
/act,  when  a  pillar  is  compressed  by  a  great  weight  above  it, 
either  the  fibres,  already  curved,  have  their  curvature  in- 
creased, so  that  the  whole  pillar  bends;  or  the  particles  in 
some  of  the  transverse  sections  are  forced  outwards  hy 
lateral  pressures  arising  fivm  those  above  and  below  their 
intervals  being  thrust  between  Uiem,  and  then  the  pillar 
swells  on  its  whole  periphery.    The  consequence  in  either 
case  is,  that  the  cohesion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed,  and  the  pillar  is  at  length  broken  or 
crushed. 

The  strength  of  a  pillar  when  so  compressed  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  number  of  particles  in  a  transverse 
section ;  that  is,  upon  the  area  of  such  section :  but  since, 
besides  the  displacement  of  those  particles  from  the  longi- 
tudinal pressure,  their  lateral  cohesion  must  be  overcome 
before  they  can  be  thrust  outwards,  it  is  evident  that  the 
strength  is  not  proportional  to  the  area,  simply,  but  to  some 
function  of  that  area.  No  law  on  which  any  dependence 
can  be  placed  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  strength  of  a 
pillar  in  such  circumstances.  Euler,  from  analytical  con- 
siderations, concluded  that  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
area;  but  late  engineers  have  supposed  that  the  square  root 
of  the  third  power  of  the  area  more  correctly  represents  the 
law  of  the  strength. 

The  following  table  of  the  strength  by  which  materials 
resist  this  kind  of  force,  when  just  crushraby  the  pressure, 
is  extracted  from  the  account  of  experiments  maae  by  Sir 
John  Rennie ;  but  the  weights  found  from  the  experiments 
are  here  reduced,  agreeably  to  the  law  last  mentioned  above, 
to  those  which  might  have  crushed  the  materials,  if  the 
latter  had  been  formed  into  prisms  having  the  area  of  the 
transverse  section  equal  to  one  square  inch : — 

lb«. 

Elm                crushing  weight  1,284 

White  ileal  „  1,928 

Oak       .  „  3,860 

Chalk    .  „  334 

Redbrick  „  538 

Portland  stone  „  3,047 

Limestone  „  5,903 

Aberdeen  granite  „  7,276 

Cast-iron  „  681,376 

If  a  bar  or  pillar,  resting  on  one  end  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  considered  as  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  be  compressed  by 
a  weight  actine  vertically  above  it,  the  purely  mathematical 
theory  gives  the  following  equation  for  the  value  of  the 
compressing  weight  when  the  pillar  begins  to  bend :— 

W=    loJi^  (Poisson,  Miconique,  tom.  i.,  No.  313); 

where  W  ss  the  compressing  weight ;  /  s=  the  length  of  the 
pillar ;  a  =  the  area  of  the  transverse  section ;  d=sihe  thick- 
ness perpendicularly  to  the  bending  surfiioe;  ^s:  the  element 
of  delleetion  ;  and  ir=  3*1416.  It  follows  that,  when  in 
Vwo  bars  of  Hke  naCerial  a  and  d  are  rwpeetively  equalj  the 
P,  C^  No.  913. 


weights  whieh  those  ban  will  sustain  witliout  bending  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  lengths. 

It  is  also  found,  if  «;  be  a  weight  applied  as  above,  and 
producing  a  flexure  p,  measured  at  the  middle  of  the  bar 

4irj' 

perpendicularly  toiU  length,  that  9  s:  -^ :  this  being  sub- 

stitnted  in  the  expression   for  W,  the   latter  becomes 

ir  wl 
W=  — .    (7&m/,No.  314.) 

The  most  important  inquiry  concerning  the  strength  of 
materials  is  that  which  relates  to  a  beam  or  bar  supported  at 
its  extremities  on  two  props,  and  strained  transversely  by  a 
weight  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  length  at  a  given  point 
between  the  props. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  ima- 
gine that  the  beam,  its  breadth  and  depth  being  suppoFed 
uniform,  is  made  to  rest  on  one  prop  at  the  place  where  the 
weight  may  have  been  applied  in  the  former  case,  suppose 
in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  that  from  the  points  where 
the  two  props  were  situated  weights  are  suspended  equal  to 
the  reactions  of  those  props  in  consequence  of  the  first 
weight;  that  is,  to  half  the  whole  weight  in  the  middle. 
Then,  supposing  the  delleetion  of  the  beam  to  be  very  small, 
so  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  beam  did  not  slide  on  its 
points  of  support,  the  effect  of  the  two  weights  to  break  the 
beam  on  its  single  prop  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
one  weight  applied  as  at  first  supposed.    Again,  if  a  beam 
of  eoual  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth  and  depth  were 
fixea  at  one  end  horixontally  in  a  wall,  the  part  projecting 
from  the  foce  of  the  wall  being  equal  in  length  to  half  that 
of  the  former  beam ;  and  if  a  weight  were  applied  at  the 
opposite  end  equal  to  each  of  the  two  weights  applied  to  the 
beam  on  one  prop,  the  effect  of  this  weight  to  break  the 
beam  at  the  face  of  the  wall  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two 
weights  to  break  the  beam  on  the  one  prop,  or  of  the  double 
weight  to  break  the  same  beam  on  two  props.    The  inves- 
tigation Ibr  the  case  at  first  supposed  is  therefore  reduced 
to  that  of  finding  the  strength  of  a  beam  attaohed  at  one 
end  to  a  wall,  and  strained  by  a  weight  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. 


Let  A  B  (/g,  1)  be  the  face  of  a  wall,  and  let  M  N  repre- 
sent a  vertical  section  of  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  I^t  it  be  supposed  that  the  beam  consists  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  M  P ;  then,  if  these 
fibres  were  supnosed  to  be  rigid  and  incompressible,  the 
effect  of  a  weight  at  P  would  be  to  bring  the  beam  to  an 
inclined  position,  as  m  n,  producing  a  fracture  on  the  line 
MQ  by  drawing  the  particles  on  that  line  away  from  those 
which  were  at  first  nearly  in  contact  with  them.  But  from 
experiment  it  is  found  that,  when  a  beam  is  so  strained, 
while  the  upper  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  a  state  of  compression ;  and  consequently  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  O  in  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  which 
neither  of  these  effects  takes  place.  A  line  nassing  through 
this  point  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  M  N  is  therefore 
called  the  neutral  axis  of  die  beam,  and  the  t^mination  of 
the  fracture  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  O  instead  of  Q ;  the 
fibres  below  the  former  point  having  no  effect  in  resisting 
the  tendency  of  those  above  to  be  broken,  yet  constituting 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  beam  by  the  power  with  which 
they  resist  compression,  and  thus  oppose  the  tendency  of 
the  beam  to  turn  about  the  neutral  axis.  The  position  of 
this  neutral  axis  is  uncertain  ;  but  Mr.  Barlow,  from  expe- 
riment, has  fbund  that  in  rectangular  beams  of  wood  (the 
faces  being  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions)  its  distance 
from  the  upper  surlhce  at  M  bears  to  the  whole  depth  M  Q 
the  ratio  of  1  to  1-|-  V3,  or  nearly  that  of  4  to  11.  There- 
fore, d  representing  the  depth  M  Q,  let  OM  be  represented 

Now  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Letbnitx,  which  is  founded 
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on  the  elQBticitjr  of  the  fibres,  that  the  force  of  cohesion  in 

any  one  fibre  is  proportional  to  the  tension  to  which  it  is 

subject,  or  to  the  distance  of  that  fibre  from  the  axis  about 

"which  the  beam  turns  in  consequence  of  the  strain ;  that  is, 

from  the  neutral  axis  just  mentioned:  if  2;  be  the  distance 

of  any  fibre  above  O  from  the  latter  place,  and  /  represent 

the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  fibre  at  M  P,  we  shall  have 

4  11 

—  rf  !/::  X  '•fjj^'  *^d  the  last  term  will  express  the 

force  of  cohesion  between  two  particles  at  a  distance  above 
O  equal  torr.    Consequently,  c6?  expressing  the  indefinitely 

small  depth  of  a  fibre,  we  have/-^  x  dx  for  the  cohesive 
power  of  a  fibro  at  the  same  place.  But  this  power  acting 
at  a  distance  from  O  equal  to  x,  we  have/-jn  x^  dx  for  the 

momentum  of  that  force ,  and  its  integral  will  express  the 
strength  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  vertical  seciion  represented 
by  M  N.  The  transverbe  section  of  the  beam  being  supposed 
to  be  rectangular,  the  breadth  will  be  constant ;  let  it  be 

represented  by  bi  then  the  integcal  of/ -r-ja^cir  (between 

ar  =  0,  rr  =  "YJ  ^>»  ^^*^  **  353^  /^»  ^^  nearly -^  W/,  will 

express  the  strength  by  which  all  the  fibres  above  the  axis 

at  O  resist  the  strain. 

A  corresponding  expression  for  the  strength  arising  from 

the  resistance  of  the  fibres  below  the  neutral  axis  tp  the 

116 
force  of  compression  would  be  the  integral  of/'        ,    re*  dx 

7  2 

(between  a:  =  0,  a:  =  —  d),  that  is,  nearly  —  Wy'(/ being 

the  fbrce  by  which  a  fibre  at  Q  N  would  resist  compression), 
and  the  sum  of  the  two  integrals  will  be  the  whole  strength 
of  the  beam  to  resist  a  transverse  strain.  Now  the  ratio  of 
/  to  /'  is  different  in  different  materials ;  and  if  we  take 

/'==  */ (which  is  the  case  in  some  kinds  of  wood),  the 

said  sum  will  be  =  r/^c/*  nearly. 

But  when  the  beam  is  strained  by  a  weight  W  applied  at 
P,  so  that  it  take  the  inclined  position  m»,  if  we  join  O  and 
p,  and  let  fall  the  perpendicular  pR  on  AB,  we  shall  have 
W.pR,  or  (if/  be  the  length  of  the  beam)  W./  cos  OpR, 
for  the  momentum  of  the  weight.    Then  W.  /  cos  Op  R  = 

'fhd^  becomes  the  equation  of  equilibrium,  W  representing 

the  weight  which  will  just  break  the  beam;  and  when 
^Op  R,  or  the  deflection,  is  small,  its  cosine  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  equal  to  unity.  It  follows  that  the  strength  by 
which  beams  of  the  like  material  resist  this  kind  of  strain 

b^ 

will  vary  as  -7— 

If  a  perfectly  elastic  beam  or  bar  were  attached  horizon- 
tally at  one  end  to  a  wall,  and  were  strained  by  a  weight  W 
at  the  other  end,  the  mathematical  theory  would  give  for 
the  deflection  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  (tliat  is,  the 
dLstance  to  which  this  end  would  be  drawn  in  a  vertical 

W.  / 

direction  from  the  original  position  of  the  beam)  A  =     L^ 

(Poisson,  Mccanique,  tom.  i.,  No.  310),  where  A  =  that  de- 
flection ;  I  =  the  length  of  the  beam ;  a  =5  the  area  of  the 
transverse  section  ;  (/  =  the  depth ;  and  d  =  the  element  of 
deflection.  Therefore,  if  A  be  round  from  experiment  on  a 
beam  or  bar  in  which  W,  /,  a,  d,  are  given,  we  may  from 
this  equation  obtain  B;  and  sul»equentl^  the  value  of  A 
may  be  found  for  any  beam,  the  matenals  being  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  straining  power  by  which  a  beam 
fixed  at  one  end  to  a  wall  is  dilated  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  is  expressed  by  a  d  D  {lb,.  No.  308),  where  D  is  the 
element  of  dilatation.  Now,  if  w  he  the  weight  which 
would  produce  the  deflection  i  and  dilatation  D,  we  should 

have  10=5 a ^D:  whence  —  ==— r;  and  the  first  member 

w      ac 

of  this  equation  being  substituted  for  its  equivalent  in  the 

above  expression  for  A,  the  latter  becomes  A  =  ;,  ;  or 
•ince  the  elongation  of  the  whole  bean  is  proportional  to 


the  length,  an^  may  be  represented  by  p,f,itj^  p^t  B  fat 
this  elongation  when  u^  =  W,  we  shall  have  A  =  E  --3;^. 

Whence  the  elongation  of  an  elastio  rod  by  a  weight  or 
power  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  to  thedenection 
of  the  same  rod  by  a  weight  or  power  acting  perpendicularly 
to  its  length,  as  the  square  of  the  depth  or  thickness  is  to 
the  square  of  the  lengtn. 

The  relations  between  the  strength  and  strain  when  a 
beam  or  bar,  as  M  N  in  the  preceding  figure,  is  fixed  at  one 
end  in  a  wall,  and  when  a  beam,  as  r'  M  P  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (/Ig,  2),  of  equal  dimensions  with  respect  to  breadth 

Fig.  2. 
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and  depth,  but  twice  as  long,  is  supported  on  a  prop  at  its 
middle  point  (the  weight  at  each  extremity  of  the  latter  being 
equal  to  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  ibrmer),  are  the  same. 
Also  the  angle  V  O  B  of  deflection  <0  V  being  in  the 
direction  of  P'O  produced),  when  a  beam  it  aupported  on  a 
prop  at  Q,  is  equal  toZOpR,orZH Op,  in  the  preceding 
figure  (O  H  being  .drawn  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  or  pa- 
rallel to  the  homoD,  and  the  beam  MN  being  equal  in 
every  respect  tp  one  of  the  half-beams  on  the  prop).  For 
the  angles  M  O  m  are  equal  in  both  cases ;  since  the  weight 
at  P  produces  only  the  same  effect  as  the  reaction  of  the 
wall :  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  angle  H  O  P  of  deflec- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  horizontal  line  H'H,  will  be  equal 
lo  only  half  the  angle  H  Op.  The  same  relation  subsists 
between  the  deflections  when  the  beam  PTIi  P  is  supported 
on  the  props  at  the  extremities. 

It  will  follow,  from  what  was  at  first  stated,  that  a  beam 
attached  at  one  end.  to  a  wall  in  a  horisontal  position  will 
bear  suspended  from  the  other  extremity  only  half  the  weight 
which  the  same  beam  will  bear  on  its  middle  point  when 
made  to  rest  loosely  on  the  two  props.  If  the  ends  of  the 
beam  were  prevented  from  rising  on  the  props,  the  strength 
would,  on  account  of  the  additional  weight  necessary  to 
produce  deflection  or  firacture  at  each  end,  he  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  2  nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  a  few  of  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Banks,  Barlow,  and 
Tredgold,  on  wood  and  iron,  when  supported  loosely  on 
props  and  subject  to  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  point. 
The  second  column  contains  the  length  of  the  beam  or  bar 
in  feet ;  the  third,  the  areas  of  the  transverse  sections  in 
square  inehes ;  the  fourth,  the  breaking  weights  in  pounds ; 
and  the  last,  the  deflections  at  the  middle  points  in  mches. 

/  a  W  A 

Youn^  oak  (English)    2  1  4d2  1*87 

Ship  umber  .        2)  1  264  1 '  5 

Oak  (English)      .7  4  637  S'l 

New  England  fir  7  4  420  4*66 

Riga  fir         .        .        2}  1  212  I'S 

Teak     ...         7  4  820  4' 

Cast-iron  bars       .        3  1  756 

Ditto    ...        8  1  869 

Since  the  strengths  of  beams  attached  at  one  end  or  sup- 
ported on  props,  the  other  dimensions  being  the  same,  vary 
as  the  squares  of  the  vertical  depths,  it  follows  that  the  most 
advantageous  positbn,  when  the  areas  of  the  transverse 
sections  are  equal,  is  that  in  which  the  broadest  surface  is 
in  a  vertical  position.  In  this  manner  girders  and  joists  in 
edifices  are  invariably  placed. 

When  a  beam  or  luur  is  attsched  at  one  end  to  a  wall,  or 
when  it  turns  upon  its  middle  point  like  the  great  lever  of 
a  steam-engine,  if  it  be  required  that  the  beam  should  be 
equally  strong  in  its  whole  lenzth,  it  should  be  made  to 
taper  towards  its  extremities.    When  the  depth  of  the  beam 
is  constant,  the  breadth  at  any  point  should  be  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  extremity.    "When  the  breadth  is 
to  be  constant,  the  vertical  face  of  the  beam  should  have 
the  form  of  the  common  parabola;  and  when  both  breadth 
and  depth  vary,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam  should 
have  the  figure  of  that  whioh  is  called  a  cubical  parabola. 
If  a  weight  be  applied  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  beam 
which  is  supported  on  two  props,  the  strain  pioduoed  by  it 
will  be  the  greatest  when  it  is  plaoed  in  the  middle;  and 
the  9train  varies  aa  the  praduet of  the  dittUMiof  the  weighl 
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lh>m  the  points  of  support.    For  let  AB  {fig.  3)  represent 

Fig.Z. 


P' 


B 


»  beam  supported  at  A  and  B»  and  lei  C  be  any  point  in  it 
Imagine  a  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  any  point  P;  then, 
by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  A  B  :PB  ::  W  :  thepntsuxe 

yar  p  n 

exerted  by  W  on  the  point  A»  via.    ^^     ;  and  this  term 

expressed  the  reaction  of  the  prop  at  A  in  consequence  of  the 

W  PB 
weight  at  P.    Thett  also    ^^    A  C  is  equal  to  the  strain 

at  C  produced  by  this  reaction.  Again,  imagine  a  weight 
W  to  be  applied  at  F;  then  we  ahaU  hav^  as  before^ 

AB  :FA  ::  W'  :^^^;^[^,  and  this  last  term  expresses 
the  reaction  of  the  prop  at  fi  in  consequence  of  the  weight 

at  P':  also  -^j — BC  Is  equal  to  the  strain  at  C  pro- 
duced by  this  reaetion.  The  sum  of  these  strains  is  equal 
to  the  whole  atrain  at  0  prodneed  by  the  two  weights.  But 
when  P  and  F  eoiaoide  #ith  G^wehafe  F  A  s  AO^  PBa 

W  DP  A  P 

BC;  and  the  sum  of  the  two  stniM  »        Tfi        "^ 

"W.  A  C.  B  C 

— '^'^'        ;  or,  putting  Tf  for  W  + W,  we  hare  the 

strain  at  a  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  weight  W"  pUeed  there^ 

AG  BO 

equal  to  W^.     ^'^     ;  and  if  W"  be  a  constant  weight 

applied  at  Anjr  point  in  A  B,  the  strain  will  rary  as  A  C,  B  C. 
This  rectangle,  and  consequently  the  strain,  is  a  maximum 
when  C  is  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

If  a  Veight  be  diffused  oTfer  a  beam  which  is  fixed  at  one 
end  to  a  wall,  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  which,  if  the  difRision  be  unifbrm,  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  bfeam.  The  inoraentum  of  the 
strain  will  consequently  be  equal  tohalf  of  that  which  would 
result  fh)m  an  eaual  weight  attached  to  the  opposite  end. 

Vfhen  a  body  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of  support  being  very 
near  and  on  Opposite  sides  of  the  place  at  which  the  force  is 
applied,  the  strain  to  which  the  body  is  then  subject  has  been 
called  by  Dr.  Young  the  force  of  detrusion.  This  species  of 
strain  sometimes  occurs  in  the  construction  of  machinery; 
but  few  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  determine  the 
strength  by  which  materials  resist  it  From  these  however 
it  appears  that  the  strength  is  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  transverse  section,  and  that  It  varies  ftom  four- thirds  to 
twice  the  strength  by  which  the  same  material  would  resist 
a  strain  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Such  machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also  axles 
which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are,  when  in  action,  sub- 
ject to  be  twisted,  so  that  their  fibres  tend  to  become  cur\'ed 
in  oblique  directions ;  and  the  strain  thus  produced  is  called 
that  of  torsion.  The  most  natural  wav  of  investigating  the 
strength  of  materials  to  resist  this  kinu  of  strain  is  probably 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Robtaon :  this  mechanician 
imagined  the  cylindrical  body  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
Domber  of  ooncentrio  hollow  cylinders  inserted  in  each 
other ;  and,  supposiuj^  the  whole  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  tne  axis,  he  conceived  that  two  particles  in 
the  ctreumference  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  circles  would 
resist  the  effort  to  separate  them,  by  a  force  proportional  to 
their  distance  fl'om  the  Common  axis.  Hence,  if  the  radius 
of  the  whole  cylinder  be  r,  and  that  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
ternal cylinders  be  x ;  also,  if  F^  represent  the  force  of  co- 
hesion between  any  two  particles  in  tne  outer  cjiccumference, 

F' 
we  haver  \Y'  \l  x  \  —  x.    The  lastterm  expresses  the 

like  force  in  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder*  whose  radius 

F' 

u  x^  and  the  momentum  of  cohesion  is  —  a^.    But  as  all 

T 

the  particles  in  that  circumference  exert  the  same  power, 
vA  the  number  of  partiiDles  is  proportional  to  x^  it  fellows 

F' 
that  —  «^  wfll  represent  the  stun  of  all  the  finroes  in  the 

Utter  circumftMMi^ attd  -j'S^dm  w9  ftpresenl  te  svm 


In  a  hollow  cylinder  whose  thickness,  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  is  infinitely  small  and  equal  to  dx.  Then,  by  the 
rules  of  integration,  we  have  for  the  strength  of  the  whole 

F' 
cylinder  the  expression  —  a^,  which,  between  it  =  0  and 

I  F' 

i  a?  =  r,  becomes  —  r> ;  and  hence  the  whole  strength  of  any 

cylinder  vanes  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

But  the  area  of  any  section  of  a  cylinder  whose  radius  is 
r  being =f*ir  (ir  being  the  half  circumference  of  a  cirele 
when  the  radius  =s  l)i  it  is  evident  that  Y'f^v  will  represent 
the  lateral  cohesion  by  which  all  the  particles  resist  being 
separated  by  the  foree  of  detrusion.  Therefore  the  ratio 
between  the  force  of  detrusion  and  that  of  torsion  will  be  as 

r* 
r*  w  to  -T-:  or  as  4r  to  r. 

4 

And  since  the  strength  under  the  latter  strain  depends  on 
the  radius,  it  is  evident  that  a  hollow  cylinder  must  be 
stronger  than  a  solid  one ;  the  areas  of  the  material  in  the 
transverse  sec tiona  being  equal  to  each  other. 

MATHEMATICS  (/iaOi|(n(,  or  /Mzdiiua),  a  name  given  in 
the  first  instance  to  a  branch  of  knowleage,  not  as  descriptive 
of  its  subject-matter,  but  of  the  methods  and  consequences 

gf  learning  it  The  word  /iaOqcrcc,  and  the  Latin  disciplina, 
y  which  it  has  been  rendered,  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
vernacular  terms  mathematics  and  discipline^  the  meanings 
of  which  have  lone  since  separated.  The  properties  of 
space  and  number,  tne  subject-matters  of  the  fiadrimc,  have 
usurped  the  name ;  so  that  anything  which  relates  to  them, 
however  learnt,  is  called  mathematics :  the  Latin  word,  on 
the  contrary,  stUl  retains  the  signification  of  a  corrective 
process ;  and,  in  speaking  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
applied  when  power  of  mind  is  derived  from  the  methods 
of  learning  it,  as  well  as  knowledge  from  the  results. 

The  original  use  of  the  word  mathematics  cannot  be  ga- 
thered, as  far  as  we  can  find,  from  any  express  contemporary 
authority ;  a  few  passages,  in  which  the  term  is  used  without 
explanation,  as  one  of  notoriety,  being  all  that  can  be  cited, 
and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later  writers,  as  for  instance  Ana- 
tolius  (^ited  by  Heilbronner),  a.d.  270,  give  the  derivation 
above  alluded  to.  But  before  the  time  of  the  last- named 
writer  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  extended :  thus 
the  book  of  Sextus  Empiricus  *  against  the  mathematicians' 
is,  as  Vossius  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gramma 
rians  and  musicians  as  against  arithmeticians  and  geome- 
ters. And  John  Tzetzes,  in  the  twelfth  century,  includes 
under  the  uaOriftara  nearly  what  the  universities  afterwards 
called  by  tue  name  of  arts;  calling  grammar,  rheloric,  and 
philosophy,  the  dis(;iplines  (/MOfiiiara),  and  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astrouomy,  arts  (rcxvat),  included  under  phi< 
losophy. 

The  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  meaning  of 
mathematics  is  most  requisite  to  be  kept  in  mind,  be- 
cause arguments  are  frequently  urged  for  and  against 
mathematics,  in  which  the  discipline  i^  confounded  with 
the  communication  of  facts  and  processes  about  apace  and 
number;  and  because  it  is  our  intention  in  the  present 
article^  confining  ourselves  to  the  most  important  view  of 
the  science,  as  well  as  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  discipline  called  ma- 
thematics. 

In  the  time  of  Plato,  which  was  probably  that  of  the  ap 
plication  of  words  which  imply  *  the  discipline  *  to  that  one 
exercise  of  mind  which  consists  in  making  deductions  by 
pure  reasoning  from  the  self-evident  properties  of  space  and 
number,  it  is  probable  Uiat  such  restriction  of  the  word  was 
easily  justifiable.    At  present  we  have,  besides  mathema- 
tics^ pbvsics,  the  study  of  antiquity,  grammar,  &c.,  which 
have  all  been  made  disciplines,  but  no  one  of  which  was 
then  entitled  to  that  appellation.    Nevertheless  it  has  hap- 
pened that  writers,  misled  partly  by  the  name  of  mathoma 
tics  and  partly  by  the  pre-eminence  of  mathematical  reason 
ing  in  strictness  and  connexion,  have  spoken  as  if  it  were 
the  only  cultivator  of  the  x»nre  reasoning  power. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the  question  whether 
those  primary  propositions  which,  from  our  olear  apprehen- 
sion and  willing  admission  of  them,  are  called  solf-evident» 
are  notM>ns  inherent  in  the  mind,  or  deductions  of  early  ex- 
perienoe.  Except  to  mention  this  controversy,  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  certainty  of  these  propositions 
is  all  that  we  want»  and  this  is  oouceded  bv  both  Mm.  The 
consideration  however  of  the  jfimdamental  supporta  of  m 
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ihemAtieftl  ratMming  i<  UMfal  and  interesting,  and^  as  a 
safeguard,  even  neoeiaary.  It  is  not  long  since  a  school  of 
metaphysicians  existed,  who  imagined  that  because  all  ma- 
thematieal  definitions  are  precise,  therefore  the  exact  sciences 
are  founded  upon  definition.  It  was  not  to  them  a 
necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  our  faculties  that 
the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  make  up  the  same 
amount,  but  a  conseouenoe  of  definition,  which  might 
have  been  something  else,  upon  difierent  suppositions.  We 
can  hardly  undertake  to  explain  what  we  do  not  understuid, 
but  we  recommend  every  beginner  in  the  subject  to  seek 
no  knowledge  about  the  character  of  fundamental  propo- 
sitions until  he  shall  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
their  consequences.  He  must  take  care  to  admit  nothing 
which  is  not,  or  cannot  be  made,  most  evidently  true ;  and  he 
will  find  that  all  axioms,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  highest 
sort  of  certainty,  namely,  that  they  cannot  bo  imagined 
otherwise. 

Whatever  may  be  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  to  which 
it  is  referred,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
between  a  mathematical  assertion  and  one  of  anv  other 
kind.  If  we  say  that  an  unsunported  bit  of  lead  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  we  state  a  fact  of  which  we  are  as  certain,  in 
the  sense  of  reliance,  as  we  are  of  the  other  proposition  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  But  in  the  former 
proposition,  an  exception,  or  even  a  permanent  alteration 
of  the  law,  is  conceivable  by  the  imagination :  in  the  latter 
the  mind  would  feel  sensible  of  absiudity  if  it  attempted  to 
construct  the  idea  oi  an  enclosure  bounded  by  only  two 
straight  lines.  No  distinctive  phrases  can  be  too  strong  to 
express  the  essential  difference  of  these  two  assertions ;  but 
it  is  a  misfortune  that  all  terms  which  create  a  sufficient 
distinction  are  linked  to  one  or  another  theory  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  mathematical  student  can  receive  these 
terms  as  indicative  of  the  diflferenee  of  species,  without 
bending  before  an  hypothesis  about  the  conformation  of 
his  own  reason,  he  will  do  well  to  adopt  them ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  feel  compelled  to  aereewith  any  oneB3rstem 
of  mental  philosophy,  he  will  neither  impede  nor  advance 
his  mathematical  career. 

The  sciences  of  which  we  speak  may  be  considered  either 
as  disciplines  of  the  mind,  or  as  instruments  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  In  the 
former  point  of  view  their  object  is  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  logical  deduction  by  frequent  examples ;  to  give  a  view 
of  the  difference  between  reasoning  on  probable  premises 
and  on  certain  ones,  by  the  construction  of  a  bodv  of  results 
which  in  no  case  involve  any  of  the  uncertamty  arising 
from  the  previous  introduction  of  that  which  may  be  false ; 
to  form  the  habit  of  applying  the  attention  closely  to  diffi- 
culties which  can  only  be  conquered  by  thought,  and  over 
which  the  victory  is  certain  if  the  right  means  be  used ;  to 
establish  confidence  in  abstract  reasoning  by  the  exhibition 
of  processes  whose  results  may  be  verified  in  many  different 
ways;  to  help  in  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  correct 
notions  and  habits  of  generalisation ;  to  give  caution  in  re- 
reiving  that  which%  at  first  sight  appears  good  reasoning ; 
to  instil  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
pointing  out  the  enormous  extent  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  dev.eloped  out  of  a  few  of  its  most  inherent 
notions,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to  imagine,  much  less  to 
attain,  the  boundary  of  knowledge ;  to  methodise  the  in- 
vention  of  the  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  to  make 
apparent  the  advantages  of  system  and  analogy  in  the 
formation  of  language  and  symbols ;  to  sharpen  the  power 
of  investigation,  and  the  faculty  of  suggesting  new  combi- 
nations of  the  resources  of  thought ;  to  enable  the  historical 
student  to  look  at  men  of  different  races,  opinions,  and 
habits,  in  those  parts  of  their  minds  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed d  priori  that  all  would  most  nearly  agree ;  and  to 
give  the  luxury  of  pursuing  a  study  in  which  self-interest 
cannot  lay  down  premises  nor  deduce  conclusions. 

As  instruments  in  the  investigation  of  nature  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts,  it  is  the  object  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  to  give  correct  habits  of  judgment  and  ready  means 
of  expression  in  matters  involving  degree  and  magnitude  of 
all  kinds ;  to  teach  the  method  of  combining  phenomena, 
and  ascending  from  the  complicated  forms  of  manifestation 
to  the  simple  law  which  regulates  them ;  to  trace  the  ne- 
oessary  consequences  of  any  law,  assumed  on  suspicion,  in 
order  to  compare  those  consequences  with  phenomena;  to 
construct  hypothetioal  representations  of  Liwb,  w  Mproxi- 
aations  to  Uws»  which  shaU  sufficiently  represent  pheno- 


mena ;  to  convert  prooeisea  of  known  aecuraeyv  but  com* 
plicated  operation,  into  others  which  make  up  in  simplicity 
for  a  certain  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  to  devise  means  for 
judging  of  that  amount  of  inaccuracy,  and  confining  it 
witihin  given  limits ;  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  result 
of  observations  or  experiments  which  are  discordant  with 
each  other  either  from  errors  of  measurement  or  unknown 
causes  of  disturbance ;  to  point  out  the  speciee  of  experi- 
ments whicli  should  be  maae  to  obtain  a  particular  sort  of 
information,  or  to  decide  between  two  laws  which  existing 
phenomena  both  indicate  as  of  nearly  equal  credibility ;  to 
make  all  those  investigations,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
calculation  of  results  to  be  used  in  practice,  as  in  nautical 
astronomy,  application  of  foroe  and  machinery,  and  conduct  of 
money  transactions ;  in  a  word,  though  that  word  by  itself 
would  have  not  presented  a  suffidently  precise  idea,  to  find 
out  truth  in  every  matter  in  which  nature  is  to  be  investi- 
gated, or  her  powers  and  those  of  the  mind  to  be  applicMi  to 
the  physical  progress  of  the  human  race,  or  their  advance- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  the  material  creation. 

The  main  branches  of  mathematical  science  were  for- 
merly stated  to  be  arithmetic  and  geometry,  sprin^g  out 
of  the  simple  notions  of  number  and  space.  This  is  too 
limited  a  description.  Unquestionably  the  sdeDce  of  num- 
bers, strictly  and  demonstratively  treated,  and  that  of 
geometry,  or  the  deduction  of  the  elementary  properties  of 
figure  from  definitioM  which  are  entirsly  exclusive  of  nu- 
merical considerations,  must  be  considered  as  the  riementary 
foundations,  but  not  asthe  ultimate  divisions,  of  mathematics. 
To  them  we  must  add  the  science  of  operation,  or  algebra 
in  its  widest  sense,— *tbe  method  of  deducmg  from  aymbols 
which  imply  operations  on  magnitude,  and  which  are  to  be 
used  in  a  given  manner,  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  fiindament&I 
definitions.  The  leading  idea  of  this  science  is  operation  or 
process,  just  as  number  is  that  of  arithmetic,  and  spsce 
and  figure  of  geometry :  it  is  of  a  more  abstract  and  refloed 
character  than  the  latter  two,  only  because  it  doea  not  im- 
mediately address  itself  to  notions  which  are  formed  in  tho 
common  routine  of  life.  It  is  the  most  exact  of  the  exact 
sciences,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  exactness  which  is 
frequently  entertained,  being  more  nearly  based  upon  defini- 
tion than  either  artthme^c  or  geometry.  It  is  true  that  the 
definitions  must  be  such  as  to  present  results  which  admit  of  ^ 
application  to  number,  space,  force,  time,  &a,  or  the  science, 
would  be  useless  in  matnematics,  commonly  so  called ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  system  of  methods  of  operation, 
based  upon  general  definitions,  and  conducted  by  strict  logic, 
may  be  made  to  apply  either  to  arithmetic  or  geometrv,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  generalities  of  the  defini- 
tion are  afterwards  made  specific. 

The  common  division  however  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  will  not  admit  of  the  threefold  separation  just  de- 
scribed, the  science  of  operation  being  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  arithmetic  in  common  algebra,  and  in  its  application  to 
geometry.      We  may  describe  this  division  as  follows:-^ 

1.  Pure  Ariihmeiic,  iuhdindod  into  pariictilar  and  uni- 
versal.'^  the  former,  the  common  science  of  numbers  (in< 
tegral  and  fractional)  and  calculation ;  the  latter,  the  science 
of  numbers  with  general  symbols,  or  the  introduction  to 
algebraical  methods,  restricted  to  purely  numerioal  pro- 
cesses. Tlie  science  whioh  treats  of  the  peculiar  relations 
of  numbers,  and  subdivides  them  into  classes  possessing 
distinct  properties,  is  called  the  theory  qf  numbers,  and  ib 
an  extension  whioh  frequently  requires  a  higher  algebra. 

2.  Pure  Geometry,  which  investigates  the  properties  of 
figures  in  the  manner  of  Euclid,  that  is,  with  restrictions 
which  confine  the  student  to  ihe  straight  line  and  circle  as 
the  means  of  operation  and  the  boundaries  of  figure. 
[Geombtry,  p.  163.]  This  science  includes  sohd  geometry, 
as  far  as  figures  bounded  by  planes,  the  properties  of  the 
sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder,  ana  of  their  plane  sections;  but 
it  does  not  allow  any  conic  section,  except  the  straight  line 
and  circle,  to  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

/.  3.  Algebra,  including  the  general  calculus  of  operations 
(though  this  is  not  an  elementary  branch),  and  all  methods 
which  can  be  established  without  the  aid  of  processes  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  differential  calculus.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  universal  arithmetic  is  an  extended 
use  of  operations,  preceded  by  an  extended  definition  of 
their  meaning. 

*  W«  iMve  luimlied  tlw  wMd  pafOeoIn,  m  omoMd  to  uahwiMl  t  tlfitm 
VM  lometimetf  eaiUd  oatvenul  ariUini«lk«  Imt  tb«  phraie  ntyn  bwftow  iw 
urnl,  owloK  to  its  iMiag  obvioiu  to  tiioM  who  itudM  alcebM,  UiM  sriUttMiMb 
how«  vw  Kintrttl  U«  ^Ab^  nay  1^  li  Mdjr  •  nil  Of  sIgilMa, 
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4  JfplkaHan  af  Algebra  to  QemHry.^Tbn  ioAliidei 
irigomomeiry,  and  all  those  parts  of  geometry  ia  wbich 
problems  are  numerically  solved,  and  the  method  of  Euclid 
is  abandoned.  Thus  it  includes  the  oonio  sections  as  com- 
monly taught ;  and  in  its  higher  parts  is  an  application  of 
the  differential  calculus*  as  wdl  as  of  algebra. 

6.  DifferenHal  oni  luUgral  Co^cuiitf.— Under  this  term 
we  include  the  general  theory  of  limits,  that  is,  all  digested 
methods  of  operation,  in  which  the  limits  of  ratios  are  used 
as  algebraical  quantities  under  specific  srmbols.  This  dis- 
tinction is  necessary,  since  the  notion  of  a  limit,  and  even 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  differential  calculus  in 
everything  but  form,  are  contained  in  the  elements  of 
Euclid,  and  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry. 
The  calculus  </  dtffifreneei  and  the  calculus  qf  variations 
are  usually  placed  under  this  head :  the  former,  in  its  ele- 
mentary parts,  might  be  referred  to  common  algebra ;  the 
latter  is  an  extension  of  the  differential  calculus. 

The  division  of  the  mathematical  sciences  into  mire  and 
mixed  is  convenient  in  some  respects,  though  liable  to  lead 
to  mistake.  By  the  former  term  is  understood  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  all  the  preceding  list;  by  the  latter,  their 
application  to  the  sciences  which  have  matter  for  their  sub- 
ject, to  mechanics,  optics,  &e.  Bnt  considering  that  in  all 
these  subjects  a  ibw  simple  principles  are  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  deduction,  they  might  be  explained  as  intended 
to  answer  two  distinct  questions :  first,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  such  and  such  assumptions  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter  ?  seoon^y,  are  tlu»e  consequences  fbund  to 
be  true  of  matter  as  it  exists,  and  are  the  assumptions 
therefore  to  be  also  regarded  as  tnie?  In  the  reply  to  the 
first  question,  the  science  is  wholly  mathematical ;  to  the 
second,  wholly  experimental  in  its  processes,  and  induc- 
tive in  its  reasonings ;  and  this  is  the  mixture  from 
which  the  joint  answer  to  both  questions  derives  its  name, 
and  not  from  any  difference  between  its  mathematics  and 
those  of  the  pure  sciences.  Again,  a  science  does  not  take 
the  name  of  mixed  mathematics  simply  because  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apply  mathematical  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
legitimate  condusions :  such  a  use  of  terms  would  be  trittiog 
writh  distinctions,  since  it  would  bring  political  economy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  almost  everv  part  of  natural  know- 
ledge, under  the  same  head  as  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
The  words  in  question  should  be  reserved  to  denote  those 
branches  of  inquiry  in  which  few  and  simple  axioms  ore 
mathematically  diown  to  be  sufficient  ibr  the  deduction,  if 
not  of  all  phenomena,  at  least  of  all  which  are  most  promi- 
nent. Taking  the  leading  ideas  of  the  mixed  sciences  in- 
stead of  their  technical  names,  we  may  describe  them  as 
relating  to  motion,  pressure,  resistance,  light,  heat,  sound, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  As  disciplines,  it  is  their  main 
objoct  to  teach  the  true  method  of  inquiry  into  the  laws, 
and,  so  iar  as  can  be  known,  the  causes,  of  material  pheno- 
mena ;  as  instruments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sav  one  word 
about  them.  Two  only  have  not  been  mentioned :  the  first, 
astronomy,  which  belongs  to  more  than  one  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  the  second,  the  theory  of  probabilities,  of  which,  though 
placed  among  the  mixed  sciences,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther its  proper  place  is  not  in  the  first  list. 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  the  mathe- 
matical sdences  is  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
taught  as  disciplines  of  the  mind.  This  concerns  all  who 
consider  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  that  light ;  and,  as 
education  spreads,  this  view  of  the  subject  will  become  of 
more  and  more  consequence.  Vitally  essential  as  these 
sciences  are  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  life,  we  feel, 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  their  utility,  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  know  that  they  must  and  will  be  attended  to, 
because  their  cultivation  is  necessary  to  the  supply  of  wants 
which  all  can  feel,  and  the  promotion  of  interests  which  all 
can  understand.  It  is  not  so  with  the  first-mentioned  ob- 
ject of  their  study,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  the  wants  of 
life  being  as  easily  supplied  by  the  results  of  an  illogical  as 
of  a  logical  system  (provided  only  that  vicious  reasoning  be 
not  allowed  to  produce  absolute  falsehood),  the  facilities 
which  laxity  of  reasoning  affords  in  the  mere  attainment  of 
results  will  always  recommend  it  to  those  whose  main  object 
it  is  to  apply  the  fruits  of  calculation  to  the  uses  of  life. 
Such  has  been,  and,  we  are  afraid,  will  continue  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the  great  advance  which  the  last  century  made 
in  application. 

All  wc  should  positively  contend  for  is  the  necessity  of 
making  the  entrance  to  the  study  as  strict  and  rigorous  as 


Mason  can  make  it,  to  all  who  are  to  receive  liberal  edaea- 
tion.  In  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  many  opinions 
prevail,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  formal  stan- 
dard of  rigour.  Add  to  this,  that  with  a  certain  degree  of  expe- 
rience in  the  estimation  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  comparatively 
immaterial  which  of  several  different  methods  is  adopted ; 
either  may  be  rigorous  if  properly  understood,  and  if  the  nabit 
of  reducing  looseness  of  phraseology,  or  dangerous  abbrevia- 
tion of  logic,  to  strict  definition  and  formal  dedaction,  shall 
first  have  been  well  fbrmed.  To  assist  in  gaining  this  end, 
we  should  propose — 

First,  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
the  use  of  language  in  mathematical  reasoning  until  he  has 
acquired  more  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  assertion, 
denial,  and  deduction,  than  can  be  obtained  from  previous 
education  as  now  given :  this  to  be  done  by  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  loeic 

Secondly,  that  no  consideration  of  facility  or  practical 
convenience  should  prevent  the  first  study  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  from  being  strictly  demonstrative,  and  for- 
mally rigorous :  rigour  being  defined  to  consist  in  explicit 
statement  of  every  assumption,  and  logical  treatment  of 
every  inference. 

On  the  first  of  the  preceding  recommendations  we  shall 
onlv  observe^  that  in  order  to  dutinguish  between  accurate 
ana  inaccurate  inference,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  the  several  modes  of  communication 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  cannot  be  learnt  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  language,  which  abounds  in  implieations  to 
be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  the  con- 
text oi  the  words,  or  the  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
Before  the  phrases  of  demonstration  can  be  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  limited  in  both  directions,  the  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage must  be  made  a  study;  if  this  be  neglected,  the 
words  of  any  book  may  pass  between  the  teacher  and  the 
learner,  but  no  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  their  con- 
veying the  proper  meaning,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
On  the  second  recommendation,  we  must  first  explain 
that  we  hold  many  points  of  controversy  very  cheap,  as  far 
as  they  concern  the  discipline  given  by  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics.  It  matters  nothing,  in  our  view 
of  the  case,  whether  an  axiom  be  really  incapable  of  proof, 
or  whether  the  substitution  of  another  would  or  would  not 
place  the  science  on  a  more  simple  basis.  The  habit  to  be 
formed  is  that  of  tracing  necessary  consequences  from  given 
premises  by  elementary  logical  steps :  the  premises  to  be 
true  or  false,  the  consequences  to  be  true  if  the  premises  be 
true,  and  dubious  (not  necessarily  false)  if  the  premises  be 
false.  The  only  error  which,  at  the  staige  in  question,  it  is 
intended  to  avoid,  is  the  deduction,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, of  that  which  is  not  so.  The  mind  of  the  learner 
however  is  allowed  to  dwell  too  much  at  the  outset  on  the  ab- 
solute truth  or  fisLlsehold  of  the  conclusions,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  connection  with  the  premises :  hence  it  arises  that 
when  a  process  occurs  in  wluch  it  is  essenticd  to  examine  that 
connection  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  the  universal  complaint  that 
beginners  find  difficulty  and  obscurity.  From  what  other 
cause  arises  the  dislike  of  the  indirect  demonstration? 
[Absurdum,  Rkductio  ao.] 

Unfortunately  for  the  mental  progress  of  the  student,  he 
is  often  allowed  to  use  premises  of  an  easy  form,  in  cases 
where  a  complete  preparation  for  the  subject  would  require 
more  extended  first  principles  and  greater  prolixity  of  de- 
duction. To  this,  as  before  observed,  no  objection  can  be 
taken  in  itself,  provided  that  no  consequences  be  admitted 
except  the  legitimate  ones.  But  something  more  is  ad- 
mitted :  the  pupil  is  presented,  in  consideration  of  his  atten- 
tion to  one  set  of  premises,  with  the  consequences  of  ano- 
ther, and  is  allowed  to  make  believe  that  he  has  come  fairly 
b^  the  latter.  Thus,  by  a  theory  which  applies  only  to  the 
ratio  of  number  to  number,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  general 
conclusions  upon  all  ratios.  When,  in  opposition,  we  advise 
that  the  first  studies  should  be  demonstrative  and  rigorous, 
we  do  not  imply,  for  instance,  that  the  more  difficult  system 
should  in  all  cases  be  preferred  to  the  less  complete  but 
more  simple :  we  confine  ourselves  to  insisting  that  what- 
ever the  premises  may  be,  the  conclusions  should  reallv 
foUow ;  and  that  if  the  latter  be  nec^sanly  of  a  limited 
character,  the  limitation  should  be  stated. 

The  work  of  Euclid  is  preferable,  m  our  opinion,  to  any 
system  which  has  been  proposed  to  supply  its  place ;  simply 
because  the  dependence  of  conclusions  upon  premises  is 
more  distinct  than  in  any  other  geometrical  wnting.    Tho 
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defbcti  vith  which  it  ahounds  are  trifles  which  can  be  re- 
medied as  they  are  met  with ;  and  though  there  are  seldom 
three  propositions  together,  one  or  other  of  which  will  not 
call  for  some  remark  from  the  teacher,  yet  such  is  Euclid, 
that  these  very  faults,  properly  noted,  are  of  more  value  than 
the  greater  elegance  and  more  artificial  process  of  less  for- 
mally rigorous  writers.  Of  the  part  relating  to  fbofortiok 
we  shall  treat  under  that  word. 

The  necessity  of  a  demonstrative  system  of  arithmetic  is 
practically  denied,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  the  use  of  a 
set  of  dogmatical  rules.  Such  training  would  be  less  pre-^ 
judicial  if  the  notions  of  the  student  on  reasoning  were 
more  settled,  so  that  he, could  receive  these  rules  with  some 
fitting  idea  of  their  purpose,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  knowledge.  As  it  is,  he  has  no  other 
view  of  arithmetic  presented  to  him,  and  his  conceptions  of 
number  are  allowed  to  be  first  fettered,  and  afterwards  led 
Astray,  by  ideas  derived  sometimes  from  the  reception  of  tlie 
conventional  for  the  necessary,  sometimes  f^om  modifica- 
tions of  truth  which  are  convenient  in  practice  though  un- 
sound in  theory.  Such  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  mathema- 
tical power  predisposes  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  shifts  by 
which  rigour  is  avoided  in  other  parts  of  the  science ;  and 
an  arithmetic  from  which  both  sequence  and  accuracy  of 
thought  have  been  excluded  is  the  asylum  of  geometry 
against  truth,  when  the  latter  becomes  too  difficult  fbr  an 
unenergetic,  that  is  untrained,  power  of  investigation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  references  to 
works  on  the  history  of  mathematics,  a  subject  so  connected 
with  that  of  the  other  sciences,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  on  it  in  few  words.  The  great  work  of 
Montucla,  contmued  (from  his  papers  partly)  by  Lalande, 
'Histoire  des  Math6matiques,'  4  vols.,  Paris,  1799-1802,  is 
the  most  accessible  source  of  information  for  the  reader 
who  desires  some  detail.  The  bibliography  of  Murhard, 
'  Litteratur  der  Mathematischen  Wissenscliaften,*  Leipzig, 
1 797,  will  be  found  a  usefUl  accompaniment  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  dates.  The  work  of  Kaatner, '  Greschichte  der  Ma- 
thematik,'  Gottingen,  1 796,  is  more  precise  in  its  account 
of  individual  labours  than  that  of  Montucla,  but  does  not 
embrace  so  large  a  field.  The  works  of  Bossut,  namely, 
the  preface  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the  '  Encyclopedic 
M4tnodi(jue '  and  the  '  Histoire  des  Math6matiques,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,Pans,  1810,  are  written  in  an  interesting  manner;  and 
the  latter  (which  was  translated  by  Bonnycastle)  brings  some 
parts  of  the  history  later  than  its  predecessors.  (Sossali's 
'  Origine  dell'  Algebra,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Parma,  1 799,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  Italian  algebra :  its  successor  in  the  same 
subject,  '  Histoire  des  Sciences  Math^matiques  en  Italic,* 
Paris,  1838,  by  M.  Libri  (of  which  two  volumes  only  have 
appeared,  four  more  being  understood  as  intended),  bids 
fair  to  be  verv  valuable  fVom  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
citations.  Much  on  the  subjects  of  algebra,  logarithms, 
and  trigonometrical  tables  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hutton's 
Tracts  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1812),  and  in  the  preface  of  his  Lo- 

farithms.  The  work  of  Montucla, '  R^herches  sur  la  Qua- 
rature  du  Cercle,'  reprinted  with  additions  in  1831,  is 
complete  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  a  work 
on  a  kindred  subject  which  we  have  never  seen,  Reimer, 
'Historia  ProblematisdeCubi  Duplicatione,' Gottingen,  1 798. 
Delambre's  *  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Progrds  des  Math6- 
matiques  depuis  1789,'  Paris,  1810,  is  the  least  specific  of  his 
historical  works,  but,  points  of  nationality  apart,  is  accurate. 
Profisssor  Peacock's  article  on  arithmetic  in  the '  EncyclopsD- 
dia  Metropolitan  a,'  and  his  report  on  Analysis,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,*  are 
full  of  historical  information  of  the  most  precise  character. 
Some  notices  of  early  English  mathematicians,  enough  to 
guide  the  reader  to  sources  of  information,  are  contained  in 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac*  fbr  1837,  and  in  the  'Ma- 
gazine of  popular  Science,'  Nos.  18,  20,  and  22.  The  ele- 
venth volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Acadeiny  of  Brussels' 
contains  the  '  Aper9U  Historique,'  &c.  of  M.  (jhasles,  a  his- 
tory of  geometiy  and  a  complete  accoimt  of  its  modem 
progress. 

Amon^  works  of  older  date,  which  are  often  cited,  we 
may  notice  Ward's  'lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,' 
London,  1760;  Heilbronner's '  Historia  Matheseos  Uni- 
verses,' Leipzig,  1 742,  does  not  deserve  that  title,  but  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  information  on  the  antient  part ; 
6.  J.  Vossius,  '  De  quatuor  Artibus  pouularibus,'  Amster- 
dam, 1650,  contains  a  l&rge  number  of  nates  and  short  bio- 
graphical acoountu;  to  Blancaniis,  'De  Mathematicarum 


Naturd  Dissertatio,*  Bologna,  1615,  is  appended  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  mathematicians  up  to  the  time  of  Galileo ; 
the  *  Scoles  Mathematicse'  of  Peter  Ramus,  Frankfbrt,  1 627, 
contains  many  historical  notices.  The  number  of  writings 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  incidentally  affording  infor- 
mation is  of  eourse  numerous. 

MATHEWS,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comedian,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailors*  School  His  father,  Mr.  James  Mathews,  was  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended  Charles,  who  was 
his  seventh  son,  to  fbllow  the  business.  A  strong  and  early 
inclination  for  the  stage  however  induced  the  son,  afler  two 
or  three  attempts  in  private,  to  make  his  d^but  as  an  ama- 
teur in  the  parts  of  Richmond  in  ^  Richard  III.,*  and  Bow- 
kit  in  '  The  Son-inrLaw,'  at  the  Richmond  theatre,  Satur- 
day, Sept.  7,  1793 ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1794,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  regular  comedian  at  the  Theatre- 
royal,  Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Jacob  in  '  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,'  and  Dngo 
in  '  The  Agreeable  Surprise.*  In  1 797  Mr.  Mathews  mar- 
ried his  first  wifb.  Miss  Eliza  Kirkham  Strong,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician  at  Exeter.  She  died  at  York  in  1802 ;  and 
in  1803  Mr.  Mathews  wte  united  to  his  second  and  sur- 
viving wifs.  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  at  that  time  a  member 
with  nimself  of  the  York  companv.  On  the  1 5th  of  May 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  his  first  bow  to  a  Lon- 
don audience  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1804,  his  firat  appearance  at  Drurv-Lane,  in 
the  character  of  Don  Manuel,  m  '  She  would  and  she  would 
not.'  On  Wednesday,  April  12, 1808,  at  the  Theatre-royal, 
Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  those  popular  performances, 
his  '  Entertainments'  and  'At  Homes,*  by  the  recital  of  his 
'  Mail-Coach  Adventures,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.*  On 
the  22nd  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Mathews  was  severely  injured 
by  being  thrown  out  of  a  tilbury  in  which  he  was  driving 
his  friend  Mr.  Terry.  The  ejects  of  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent he  felt  to  the  last  day  of  his  lifb.  On  the  2nd  of  April; 
1818,  he  commenced  his  extraordinary  engagement  with 
Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  House,  and  gave  his  first 
'  At  Home'  in  London,  an  entertainment  which  he  repeated 
thirty-tiine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.  In  1822  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  New  York,  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1824  produced  his  entertainment  en- 
titled *  A  Trip  to  America.'  In  January,  1828,  he  accepted 
a  short  engagement  at  Drury-Lane,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  became  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Yates  of 
the  Adelphi  theatre,  by  the  purchase  of  his  deceased  fbiend 
Mr.  Terry's  share.  In  1834  he  again  visited  America,  but 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  prematurely,  having 
played  only  thirtv  nights.  On  Tuesday,  28lh  of  June,  1835 
(his  birth-day),  ne  expired  at  Plymouth,  after  considerable 
suffering,  aged  fifty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestibule 
of  St.  Andrew's  church  in  that  town.  As  a  comedian  Mr. 
Mathews  ranked  deservedly  high :  but  his  greatest  popu- 
larity was  certainly  achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  for 
personation  and  imitation,  in  the  exercise  of  which  his 
kind  heart  as  well  as  good  taste  kept  him  guiltless  of  offence 
even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  those  whose  peculiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  assumed.  In  pri- 
vate life  Mr.  Mathews  was  universally  respected,  and  with 
him  the  stage  lost  a  perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished professor.  His  memoirs,  partly  autobiographical,  and 
edited  by  his  widow,  have  been  recently  published  in  8vo. 

MAThI'OLA,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  with  taper- 
ing pods,  converging  stigmas  thickened  at  the  back,  a  calyx 
with  two  saccate  sepals,  and  compressed  seeds  arranged  in 
a  single  row  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membranous  border. 
It  consists  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  in- 
habiting the  warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  eastwat'ds  into  Persia  and  some  of  the 
southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  known  to  botanists,  among  which  are  those 
which  form  the  stocks  and  gill  i flowers  oi  gardens,  sweet 
scented  biennials  much  valu^  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  many-coloured  flowers.  The  principal  source  of 
these  has  been  Mathiola  incana,  to  which  are  to  be  assigned 
the  hoary-leaved,  or  ten-week  stocks ;  Brompton,  and 
queen*s ;  and  M.  glabrata,  which  comprehends  the  smooth* 
leaved,  or  green  wallflower-leaved  stocks:  it  is  however 
probable  that  the  numerous  varieties  now  common  in  gar^ 
dens  under  the  name  of  Grerman  and  Russian  stocks  have 
been  procured,  at  least  in  part,  by  muling  the  former  speciei 
with  some  of  the  sad-coloured  species  of  the  genus.    Ilio 
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latter  are  celled  Luperias  by  De  CandoUe,  and  axe  remark* 
able  for  their  dingy  flowers,  which  are  exceedingly  fragrant 
at  night,  but  at  no  other  time.  M.  livida,  tristis,  and  L.  odo- 
ratiasima  are  the  best  known  of  them,  and  are  frequently 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

MATILDA,  or  MAUD.  Bmpreas.    [Hbnrt  I..  IL] 

MATILDA*  Countess  of  Tuscany.    [Gregory  VILJ 

MATLOCK.    [Dr&byshirbO 

MATRASS,  a  glass  chemical  vessel,  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  digesting,  boiling,  and  distillation,  and  sometimes 
while  one  is  used  as  the  bo^,  another  serves  as  the  receiver 
in  the  last-mentioned  operation.  Flonence  flasks  are  very 
commonly  used  for  these  purposes,  and  they  answer  ad- 
mirably, on  accounti  of  the  excellent  nature  of  the  glass, 
which  is  such  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  sudd^  alterations 
of  temperature.  Sometimes  matrasses  are  very  convenien tly 
formed  with  flat  bottoms,  instead  of  their  being  round  as  in 
oil-flasks. 

MATRIX,  or  GANGUE.  Metallic  ores  are  seldom 
found  unmixed  in  the  places  in  which  they  occur ;  they 
not  only  accompany  each  other,  but  are  frequently  associated 
with  useless  stony  bodies,  and  these  are  called  the  matrix, 
or  gangue. 

It  awo  happens  that  ores  in  some  cases  become  ^angues 
with  relation  to  more  precious  minerals ;  those  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  metallic  ganguea  ace  iron  pyrites,  spa- 
those  iron-ore,  oxide  of  iron,  hydrate  of  iron,  and  blende ; 
the  earthy  gangues  are  usually  quartz,  felspar,  limestone, 
carbonate  ^  bvytes,  siili^ate  of  lime,  sulpnate  of  barytos, 
and  fluoivspar. 

MATRONS,  JURY  OF.  When  a  widow  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  she  is  not  piej^ant,  or  not  so  bv  the  husband,  a  writ 
de  ventre  inspioiendo  may  be  obtained  out  of  chancery,  on 
behalf  of  the  next  heir,  whose  rights  might  be  prejudiced  by 
a  supposititioua,  or  spurious,  ehUd.  Under  this  writ  a  jury 
of '  oisereet  and  lawful  women*  is  impannelled,  to  tnr,  by  in- 
spection of  her  person  (et  ubera  etventrem  tractando),  whe- 
ther the  widow  is  with  child  or  not,  and  if  with  child,  to 
inquire  of  the  time  of  conception,  and  of  that  of  the  ex- 
pected delivery.  If  the  widow  be  found  to  be  pregnant,  the 
sheriff  on  returning  the  writ,  certifies  the  court  of  eommon 
pleas  to  this  effect ;  whereupon  the  widow,  unless  she  be 
remarried  (in  which  ease  she  is  not  to  be  taken  from  her 
bosband),  is  to  be  kept  in  a  castle,  or  other  safe  place,  until 
her  delivery,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  child 
beinff  improperly  introduced  as  the  issue  of  the  husband,  to 
the  (Ushttrison  of  the  heir.  (Bracton,  lib.  2,  cap.  32 ;  Croke, 
Eliz.,  566 ;  6  Vesey,  260 ;  21  Viner's  Abr^  547.) 

In  the  parliament  roll  of  9  Sdw.  II.  (l  Mot  Pari,  353, 
354),  is  a  curious  proceeding,  instituted  on  the  I3th  July, 

1315,  by  the  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  eari  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  died  on  the  30th  June,  1314,  to  recover 
their  inheritance  out  of  the  king's  hands,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  pres^ney  of  the  countess,  his  widow.  At  the 
parliament  neld  in  Januanr  following  (more  than  eighteen 
nionths  after  thp  death  of  the  earl),  the  king's  sergeants  in- 
sisted that  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  expected  offspnnff, 
whose  birth  had  Jrom  natural  causes  (pennittente  naturi) 
been  so  long  deferred ;  and  it  was  not  until  Easter  term, 

1316,  that  the  impediment  was  treated  as  removed. 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  also  summoned  to  inquire  into  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  in  cases  where  a  woman  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  upon  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced, 
pleads,  in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  is  with  child.  If  Uie 
matrons  impannelled  to  tiy  thig  a1leg[ation  find  it  to  be 
true,  the  convict,  whether  she  bo  mamed  or  unmarried,  is 
respited  until  after  her  delivery.  In  some  of  the  cases 
reported,  the  matrons  have  been  directed  to  inquire  whether 
the  convict  is  quick  with  child ;  in  other  cases,  and  those  by 
far  more  numerous,  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  general, 
namely,  pregnant  or  not  pregnant.  (Hawkins,  P.  &.,  book 
iL,  cap.  51,  sec.  9.)  As  tne  child  is  now  known  to  have  the 
same  degree  of  fostal  life  before  as  after  the  change  of  posi- 
tion which  occasions  the  sensation  called  quickening,  the 
latter  form  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  be  not  only  the  more 
humane  but  also  the  more  correct ;  more  especially  as  the 
law  h^  now  rejected  the  distinction  between  quick  and  not 

Sutck,  in  cases  of  attempts  to  procure  abortion.  (7  Will.  IV. 
I  1  Vict.,  0.  85,  s.  6.)  After  delivery  the  convict  is  not  to 
be  executed  without  an  award  of  execution  by  the  court.  But 
when  called  upon  to  say  why  execution  should  not  be 


awarded  against  her,  the  convict  cannot  plead  that  she  is 
again  with  child ;  such  further  pregnancy  being  considered 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  suspending,  for  a  second 
time,  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  gaoler  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  punishable  for  his  negligence.  But  if 
the  ground  of  the  first  postponement  was  the  preservation 
of  the  infant,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  life  oi 
the  second  child  should  be  sacrificed. 

The  form  of  proceeding  where  a  woman  alleges  herself 
to  be  with  child  by  her  late  husband,  which  is  described  in 
the  passage  of  Bracton  already  referred  to,  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Roman  form  of  proceeding  in  a  similar  case,  as 
described  in  Dig.  25,  tit  4,  'De  Inspiciendo  Ventre,  custo- 
diendoquc  Partu.' 

MATSYS,  QUINTIN,  an  eminent  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1460,  is  said  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  or  farrier  till  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  quitting  his  trade  to  take  up  painting  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  causes.  The  story  that  has  mined  most  credit 
(perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  romantic)  is  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  whose  father  was  resolved  she 
should  marry  none  but  an  artist  At  all  events  he  appears 
to  have  had  great  talents :  his  manner  is  singular,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  master ;  his  design  is  correct 
and  true  to  nature,  and  bis  colouring  forcible.  His  pictures 
are  carefully  finished,  though  rather  dry  and  hard.  It  is 
thought  by  competent  judges,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Italy, 
and  studied  the  antioue  and  the  great  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Eaiuters  of  ^e  Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took 
is  subjects  from  ordinary  life,  he  sometimes  ventured  with 
success  into  the  higher  departments  of  the  art  One  in* 
stance  of  this  is  a  '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  painted  for  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city. 
His  most  remarkable  and  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the 
'  Two  Misers,*  of  which  there  are  numerous  copies.  The 
picture  in  the  Royal  Grallery  at  IVindsor  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original,  but  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  tiiink  it  equal  to  its 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  a  *  Mary  Magdalen,'  halMengtn,  three-quarters  the 
size  of  life,  in  thegallery  at  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen.  His  drawings  are  extremely  rare.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1529. 

MATTER  is  the  name  given  to  every  thing  which  is  not 
mind.  Such  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  defining  the 
word;  and  though  the  definition  may  appear  to  assume 
that  mind  is  not  matter,  the  contrary  of  which  has  been 
contended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  materialists  [Ma- 
TXRiALiax],  yet  it  does  not  really  do  so.  For  whatever 
theory  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  considered  as  a  separate  principle  from  matter,  or 
merely  as  a  different  manifestation  of  the  same  principle, 
the  word  mind  is  indifferently  retained;  and  our  definition 
may  consequently  be  at  once  reconciled  with  the  materialist 
theory  by  paraphrasing  it  thus:— matter  is  the  name  given 
to  the  substance  composing  the  universe,  under  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  excepting  only  that  one  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  mind. 

Matter  then  is  the  name  for  that  out  of  which  all  objects 
external  to  the  mind  are  thought  to  be  composed,  the  ques- 
tion being  reserved,  whether  tne  mind  is  or  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  substance.  What  this  substance  is,  to  which 
the  name  of  matter  is  given,  we  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Various  speculations  have  been  made 
as  to  its  nature,  and  theories  formed  concerning  the  manner 
of  its  composition ;  but  these  have  no  better  basis  than  con- 
jecture. Other  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter  or  not ;  and  some  philoso 
phers  have  seen  in  ue  solid  world  around  us  nothing  but  a 
creation  of  the  mind.    [Bbrkxley  ;  Idbalisic.] 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  into  any  of  these  spe- 
culations. It  is  sufficient  to  know  and  say  that  man,  sub 
ject  to  certain  affections  of  his  senses,  is  led  to  assign  those 
affections  to  an  external  cause.  This  external  cause  is  that 
which  he  calls  matter.  What  this  matter  is  in  itself  ho 
knows  not  He  knows  only  its  capability  of  producing  in 
him  certain  affections,  the  ordinary  affections  of  the  five 
senses  (sensations,  as  they  are  called),  and  those  which  give 
the  ideas  of  extension  and  resistance.  Thus,  having  al- 
ready supposed  something  without,  he  pronounces  these 
to  be  qualities  of  that  something ;  ignorant  all  the  whilo 
what  that  something  is,  and  knowing  it  only  as  the  sufh 
stratum  of  the  qualities. 
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MATTHEW,  ST.,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  a 
native  of  Galilee,  and  a  publican  or  collector  of  customs 
and  tribute  under  the  Romans.  While  employed  in  his 
office  at  the  city  of  Capernaum,  he  was  called  by  Christ  to 
follow  him  (Matt,  ix.  9),  and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  apostles  (Matt.  x.  3).  An  account  which  cor- 
responds in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  Matthew 
as  related  by  himself  is  given  by  Mark  (ii.  14),  and  Luke 
(v.  27),  respecting  a  publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Al* 
phsDus.  Grotius  and  others  have  supposed  that  Matthew 
and  Levi  were  different  persons,  whose  conversion  took 
place  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  why  should  Matthew 
relate  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of 
Levi?  As  the  three  narratives  plainly  refer  to  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  as  Levi  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
apostles,  nor  in  any  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  Matthew  and  Levi  are  names  of 
the  same  person.  Perhaps  Levi  was  his  proper  name  and 
Matthew  a  surname  ^iven  him  after  his  conversion,  as  that 
of.  Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew 
(iTinD)  signifies  a  gift  of  Jehovah,  from  \F\0*  a  gift, 

from  lili,  to  give. 

In  the  Acts  qfthe  Apostles  (i.  13),  Matthew  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ.  His  subsequent  history  is  quite  un- 
certain. Accordmg  to  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  fifth  century,  he  went  to  Ethiopia  (Soc^  Hist,  Ecc, 
lib.  i.,  c.  19) ;  but  according  to  another  tradition,  to  Parthia. 
It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  he  was  put 
to  death  at  Naddabar,  a  citv  in  Ethiopia  (Cave*s  Lives  qf 
the  Apostles,  p.  178),  but  Heracleon,  a  Valentinian  of  the 
second  century,  mentions  him  among  those  of  the  apostles 
who  escaped  martyrdom.  The  passage  is  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  lib.  iv.,  p.  602  B). 

MATTHEW,  ST,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  is  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  ascribed  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  apostle  Matthew. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  language  in  which  this 
gospel  was  composed.  That  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  (by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  S}[ro-Chaldaic  dialect 
spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ),  and  that  it  was 
composed  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  is  asserted  by  Papias 
(Eusebius,  Hist  Ecc.,  iil.  39),  Irenssus  {Ibid,,  v.  8),  Origen 
(Ibid.,  vi.  26),  Eusebius  {Ibid,,  iii.  24),  and  Jerome  (Com* 
ment,  in  Matt,  prtsf,,  and  De  Vir,  Illustt  c.  3) ;  and  their 
account  is  followed  by  others  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  in  favour  of  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal that  these  testimonies  are  inconclusive,  for  that  Papias 
was  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  and  that  the  other  writers 
merelv  followed  his  account ;  that  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  all 
the  quotations  in  ttib  works  of  the  early  fathers  are  made 
from  the  Greek  copy  which  we  now  have ;  that  explana- 
tions ate  introducea  which  would  be  useless  to  Jewish 
readers  (see  Matt,  i.  23 ;  xxvii.  33-46) ;  that  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  are  generally  quoted  fcom  the 
Septuagint ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  which  we  now  have 
bears  every  mark  of  being  not  a  translation  but  an  original 
document.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the 
statements  of  the  early  writers.  Dr.  Whitby  and  others  have 
supposed  that  there  were  two  originals  of  the  Gospel,  one 
written  in  Hebrew  for  the  Jewish  converts,  and  the  other 
in  Greek  for  general  use.  They  account  for  the  absence  of 
quotations  or  references  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  by  supposing  that  it  was  corrupted 
bv  the  Judaising  heretics  to  such  a  aegree  as  to  lose  all  au- 
thority, and  that  in  this  corrupted  state  it  was  the  same 
document  as  that  mentioned  by  Origen  and  other  Fathers 
under  the  title  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

[GOSPBL.] 

The  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  has  been  the  subject 
of  as  much  dispute  as  its  original  language.  If  it  were 
written  at  first  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Judiea,  the 
date  would  probably  be  early;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  exhortations  which  it  contains  to  patience  under 
persecution  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  their  persecution  by  the  Sanhedrim  soonaf^er  the 
ascension  of  dhrist.  None  of  the  early  writers,  except 
IrensDus,  give  any  explicit  testimony  on  the  subject,  but 
their  statements  appear  to  imply  that  this  was  the  first 
written  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  also,  what  indeed  Eusebius 
expressly  asserts,  that  it  was  composed  before  Matthew  left 
Judeea.    On  these  grounds,  and  (torn  the  supposed  impro- 


bability of  the  Christians  remaining  long  withmit  tome 
written  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  many  critics  have  as- 
signed it  the  date  of  about  a.d.  38 

But  Irensus  says  that  it  was  put  forth  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  church  there.  {Adv.  Heer.,  iii.  1,  in  Euseb.,  Hist  Ecc,, 
v.  8.)  On  the  strength  of  this  testimony  Michaelis,  Lard- 
ner,  and  others  have  fixed  the  date  at  a.d.  61  or  63,  and 
Lardner  has  drawn  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  this 
date  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  Matthew  understood  many 
points  in  the  Christian  system  which  the  Apostles  did  not 
understand  till  some  considerable  time  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. But  as  in  these  passages  Matthew  is  recording  the 
words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  and  not  his  own  opinions,  we 
cannot  see  any  force  in  the  argument. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  a  double  original  refer  the  He- 
brew copy  to  the  earlier  date,  and  the  Greek  to  the  later. 

The  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of 
this  Gospel  are  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  Christian  writers  from  the  earliest  age,  and  by 
its  place  in  the  antient  versions.  But  many  critics  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  between  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  given  by  St.  Luke 
(iii.),  and  other  discrepancies  between  these  chapters  and 
Luke's  account  of  the  early  life  of  Christ,  and  other  internal 
difficulties,  and  also  on  the  eround  that  they  were  omitted 
in  Uie  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionitos,  which 
however  were  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  chief  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are,  that  these  chapters  are  contained  in 
all  the  antient  MSS.  and  versions,  that  they  are  referred  to 
and  quoted  bf  seveml  of  the  Fadiers,  that  the  particle  li 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  ^ird  chapter  shows  that  something 
had  gone  before,  and  that  the  style  of  these  two  chapters 
agrees  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  emcially  in  the 
manner  of  quoting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  general  scope  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  answered  to  the  character  of  the 
predicted  Messiah.  It  has  been  divided  into  four  parts,  as 
follows : — 

Part  I. — The  genealogy,  birth,  and  inftmcy  of  Christ. 
(Chaps.  L  and  ii.) 

Part  IL— The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ's 
baptism  by  him,  and  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  (iii., 
iv.  1— II.) 

Part  IIL— The  public  ministry  of  Christ  (iv«  12— xx.  16.) 

Part  IV. — His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  transactions  tbere» 
his  death  and  resurrection,   (xx.  17 — xxviii.) 

The  coincidences  and  discrepancies  between  this  Gospel 
and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  have  been  spoken  of  under 
Luke,  Mjoix,  and  Gospel. 

St  Matthew  was  an  Apostle  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  at  least  of  those  which  were  done  after  his 
call.  His  narrative  has  therefore  the  hiehest  degree  of 
credibility.  His  style  of  narration  is  simple  and  effective, 
and  he  relates  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  clearness,  and 
often  with  sreat  energy. 

(Lardner^s  Credib^ty  and  Lives  i^  the  Aj^ostles  and 
Evangelists;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles ;  Kuinoel,  Com- 
ment in  Lib,  Hist,  N,  T,  Pt^g.  in  Matt, ;  and  the  Intrt^* 
ductions  of  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Hug,  and 
Home.) 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  one  of  those  valu- 
able old  writers,  the  Latin  chreniclers  of  Ei^laud,  wlio 
have  handed  down  to  us  in  a  simple  statement  of  foots  the 
deeds  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  persons  who  guided  public 
affairs  at  a  remote  period.  Matthew  spent  his  life  near  the 
antient  palace  of  the  kings  of  England*  where  the  parliaments 
were  usually  held  and  the  most  important  affairs  trans- 
acted ;  for  he  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  tho 
church  of  the  abbey  being  the  usual  place  of  interment  of 
the  kinsB  and  their  families,  and  still  remains  to  show  of  what 
a  splendid  establishment  it  formed  a  part  Matthew's  date 
is  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  history  closes  with  the 
death  lof  Edward  I. ;  httle  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history. 

9e  entitles  his  work  '  Flores  Historiarum.'  He  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  first  and  least  valu- 
able half  is  taken  up  with  affairs  of  other  countries  and  our 
own  before  the  Conquest.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pages  in  the  Frankfort  edition  contain  the  history  from  the 
Conouest  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  This  poKtioa  is  very 
highly  esteemed. 
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The  reigns  of  female  lovereigns  have  usually  been  favour- 
able  to  our  national  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
many  of  our  best  historians  vere  printed,  and  of  some  of 
them  more  than  one  edition  appeared.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Rymer's  great  collection  of  treatises  and  other  im- 
portant historical  documents  appeared.  Matthew  of  West^ 
minster  was  published  in  London  in  1567,  and  again  at 
Erankfbrt  in  1  CO  I  in  the  same  volume  with  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  a  continuation  of 
Matthew  to  the  year  1377,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Edward 
IIL 

MATTHIAS,  Emperor.  [Habsburo,  House  of  ; 
Germany,  p.  190.1 

MATTHISSON,  FREDERICK,  bom  at  Hohendodele- 
ben,  near  Magdeburg,  in  1761,  was  a  posthumous  child,  and 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  village  pastor,  until  the 
age  3t  fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  thd  school  at  Kloster^ 
bergen,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Halle,  to  study 
theology.    His  natural  taste  however  led  him  to  apply  him- 
self more  to  philology  and  general  literature.    Instead 
therefore  of  entering  the  church,  he  supported  himself  for 
some  time  as  a  private  tutor  at  Altona,  Heidelberg,  and 
Mannheim,  after  which  ha  resided  for  two  years  with  his 
friend  Bonstetten  near  the  lake  of  Geneva.    In  1794  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travelling  compa- 
nion to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and 
part  of  Switzerland,  relative  to  which  countries  his  *  Briefe' 
and  his  'Erinnerungen*  furnish  many  interesting  details, 
besides  numerous  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
literary  persozu  and  others  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  his  tours.  Although  somewhat  deficient  in 
regard  to  simnlicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
considerable  aavantage  as  a  prose- writer ;  but  it  was  as  a 
lyric  poet  that  he  was  the  fhvourite  of  the  German  public, 
and  will  long  continue  to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delinea- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  the  touching  melancholy  and 
charm  of  sentiment  which  characterise  his  poems,  besides 
their  charms  of  stvle  and  versification.    His  '  Elegy  in  the 
Ruins  of  an  old  Cutle'  b  hardly  less  popular  than  that  of 
Grav  is  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productions  which  are 
of  themselves  snffleient  to  give  the  writer  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion.  Matthisson  also  performed  a  good  office  for  Uie  poeti- 
cal literatura  of  his  country  by  his  '  Lyrische  Anthologie,'  a 
collection  in  twenty  Tolumes,  published  at  Zurich,  1805-7, 
and  containing  select  pieces  and  specimens  from  202  lyric 
poets,  commencing  with  Weckherlin,  Zingref,  Opitz.  and 
other  earlier  poets,  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.    These 
▼olumes  maybe  considered  as  a  gallery  where  the  specimens 
of  the  diflferent  masters  are  arranged  chronological! v,  and 
exhibit  the  characteristic  qualities  of  each.     Matthisson 
died  at  Worlits,  near  Dessau,  March  12,  1831. 

MATTINS  (from  the  Italian  maitina,  or  the  French 
maii%  morning),  strictly  the  first  part  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  Romish  church.  Matins  or  mattins  however  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  originally  distinct  offices 
and  hoars ;  namely,  the  noetum  €tnd  matin  laiuls.  The  noo 
turns  or  vigils  were  derived  from  the  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  learn  from  Pliny  the  youn|;ef,  as  well  as  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  various  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  the  Christians  in  those  times  of  persecution 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. On  these  occasions  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  holy  mysteries.  When  persecution 
had  intermitted  and  finally  ceased,  although  the  Christians 
were  able  to  celebrate  all  their  rites,  and  did  administer  the 
sacrament  in  the  day-time,  yet  a  custom  which  had  com- 
menced from  necessity  was  retained  from  devotion  and 
choice;  and  noeturnal  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God 
in  psahnody  and  reading  still  continued.  The  monastic 
orders,  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  arose  under  Pachomius, 
Anthony,  Baoil,  and  others,  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Syria, 
tended  to  preserve  this  custom  of  nocturnal  vigils ;  and  in 
the  followmg  centuries  we  find,  fh)m  the  testimony  of 
Cassianus,  Augustine,  and  others,  that  the  same  custom  re- 
mained in  most  parts  of  the  East  and  West.  In  the  sixth 
century  Benedict,  the  great  founder  of  monastic  societies 
m  the  West,  prescribed  the  same  in  his  Rule ;  and  noc- 
turnal assemblies  were  common  about  that  time,  espe- 
cially in  monasteries.  The  lauds,  or  more  properly  matin 
Utudi,  followed  next  after  the  noctums,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  beain  with  day-break.  We  find  allusions  in  the 
Wrttfngs  of  Cyprian,  and  tU  the  iubsequent  Ihthers,  to  the 
iP.  Co  No.  914. 


morning  as  an  hour  of  prayer;  but  whether  there  was  In 
the  third  century  any  assembly  of  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  morning  worship  is  uncertain.  However, 
about  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  was  public  worship  at  this  hour,  as  we  learn  ftom 
the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  where  we  have  the  order  of 
the  service.  (Bingham's  Antiquities  qf  the  Christian 
Church,  b.  xiii. ;  Palmer's  Origtnes  Liturgicce,  8vo.,  Ox- 
ford, 1832,  vol.  in  p.  201-3 ;  Apostol.  Constit^  L  viii.,  c.  36.) 

MATTO  GROSSO.    [Brazil] 

MATUTA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crus- 
taceans.    [OXYSTOICBS.I 

MATY,  MATIHEW,  M.D.,  the  son   of  Paul  Henry 
Maty,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1 718, 
at  Montfort  near  Utrecht,  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church ;   but  in  consequence  of  some  mortifications 
which  his  father  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  par- 
ticular theological  sentiments,  his  thoughts,  when  he  grew 
up,  were  turned  to  physic.    He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden  ; 
and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in  England,  his  father  being 
determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.    His  earliest  patron 
in  England  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield.    lu 
1750  be  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  English  press,  which  he  printed  at  the 
Hague,  under  the  name  of  *  Journal  Britannique ;'  a  pub- 
lication which  Gibbon  praised,  as  exhibiting  a  candid  and 
pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  England  for  tlie 
space  of  six  years,  ftom  January  1750,  to  December  1755. 
It  answered  its  intention,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the 
most  eminent  literary  persons  of  the  country.    In  1 756,  as 
soon  as  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum  was 
completed,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  under-librarians 
of  that  institution.    In  1758  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in 
1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  tne  Royal  Society.    In  1772,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knight,  Dr.  Maty,  by  his  majestv's  appointment,  be- 
came principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.    He  died 
of  a  hngering  disorder,  August  2,  1776.    His  body  being 
opened,  the  appearances  which  presented  themselves  were 
considered  so  singular  that  they  were  described  before  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of  them  was 
inserted  in  vol  Ixvii.  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.* 
Dr.  Maty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation ; 
and  when  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  person  mi^ht 
have  the  smallpox,  after  inoculation,  a  second  time,  he  tried 
it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his  family.    Besides  various 
smaller  pieces,  he  published, — 1,  '  M^moire  sur  la  Vie  et 
sur  les  Ecrits  de  M.  Ab.  de  Moivre,'  12mo.,  Haye;  2,  'Au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,'  8vo., 
London,  1755.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,*  which 
were  completed  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Justamond,  and  pre- 
fixed to  that  nobleman's  '  Miscellaneous  Works,*  2  vols. 
4to.,  1777.      Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Chesterfield*s  executor. 
(Nichols's  Anecd,  ofBouyer;  Gibbon*s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p. 
87  ;  Biographic  universelle,  torn.,  xxvii.,  p.  485-487.) 

MAUBEUGE.    [Nord.] 

MAULE'ON.    [Pyrenees,  Basses] 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday  preceding 
Easter,  on  which  the  king  or  queen  distributes  alms  to  a 
certain  number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall ;  so  named 
from  the  mounds,  or  baskets,  in  which  the  gifts  were  for- 
merly contained.  It  was  also  called  Shore  Thursday,  as  we 
read  in  the  '  Festival*  of  1511 ;  because  antiently  '  people 
would  that  day  shore  theyr  hedes  and  clvpp  theyr  berues, 
and  so  make  them  honest  agenst  Easter-oay.* 

The  following  was  the  c:eremonial  of  the  maundy  as 
practised  in  1731.  '  Thursday,  April  15th,  being  Maundy- 
Thursday,  there  was  distributed  at  the  Banquetting  House, 
Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor  men  and  forty-eight  poor 
women  (the  king*s  age,  forty-eight),  boiled  beef  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner ; 
after  that,  large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves,  vis. 
undressed,  one  large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod; 
twelve  red  herrings  and  twelve  white  herrings ;  and  four 
half-quartern  loaves.  Each  person  had  one  platter  of  this 
provision;  after  which  was  distributed  to  them  shoes^ 
stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags,  with 
one-penny,  two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces 
of  silver,  and  shillings ;  to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value. 
His  grace  the  lord  archbishop  of  York,  lord  high  almoner 
performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  in  the  royal  chapel,  Whitehall,  whiob 
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was  formerly  done  by  the  kings  themselves,  in  imitation  of 
Our  Saviour's  pattern  of  humility/ 

James  II.  was  the  last  of  our  kings  who  performed  this 
ecremony  of  washing  the  feet  in  person.  In  •  Le  Guide  de 
Londres  pour  les  Estrangers,  recuilli  et  compose  par  F. 
Colsoni,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1693,  p.  33,  we  read,  *  Le  Jeudy  Saint, 
le  Roy,  selon  un  fort  ancienne  contume,  lave  les  pieds  i 
tout  autant  de  viellards  qu*il  a  d'ann^es ;  et  la  Reine  de 
xneme  k  autant  de  vieilles  femmes  qu'elle  a  d'annees.'  The 
third  edition  of  this  work,  8vo.,  p.  43,  adds,  •  Mais  le  Roy 
6.  III.  (Guillaume  III.)f  a  laiss6  rintendence  de  cette  cere- 
monie  a  son  grand  Aumonier  ou  un  Ev6que  du  Royaume.' 

The  *  Times'  newspaper  of  April  16th,  1838,  records  the 
change  in  this  ceremony  as  it  stands  at  present.  'The 
queen's  royal  alms  were  distributed  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Hanby,  at  the  almonry  office,  to  the  maundy  men  and  wo- 
men placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ages  between  the  late  king  and  her  present 
Majesty.  Both  men  and  women  received  2/.  1  Os.,  and  nine- 
teen silver  pennies  (being  the  age  of  the  aueen).  To  the 
tnen,  woollen  and  linen  clothing,  shoes,  and  stockings  were 
given;  and  to  the  women,  in  Ueu  of  clothing,  1/.  15^.  each. 
The  maundy  men  and  women  also  received  1/.  1 0«.,  a  com- 
mutation instead  of  the  provisions  heretofore  distributed.' 

The  custom  of  the  maundy  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Augustme,  according  to  Du  Cange,  is  first  quoted  ttr  it 
In  England  at  least  it  was  not  entirelv  confined  to 
royalty.  In  the  earl  of  Northumberland  s  *  Household 
Book,  begun  in  1512,  fol.  354,  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
•  Al  manor  of  things  yerly  yeven  by  my  lorde  of  his  maundy, 
hnde  my  laidis,  and  his  lordshippi's  childeren.' 

Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  'Travels  in  Russia,'  4to.,  Cambr. 
1810,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
washing  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  as  it  is  called,  on  this  day 
at  Moscow.  *  This,'  he  says,  *  we  also  witnessed.  The 
priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve 
monks,  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  were 
placed  in  a  semicircle  before  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony 
IS  performed  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. The  archbishop  performing  all,  and  much  more 
than  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the  13th  chapter  of  St. 
John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all  until  he  comes  to 
the  representative  of  St  Peter,  who  rises,  and  the  same  in- 
terlocution takes  place  as  between  our  Saviour  and  that 
apostle.' 

(Nares's  Glossary,  v.  *  Maund  ;*  Brand's  P&pular  Antiq,, 
4to.  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  124-128;  Gent  Mag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  172; 
Fosbrooke's  Enqidopcedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  702.) 

MAUPERTUIS,  PIERRE-LOUIS  MAREAU  DE, 
was  born  at  St  Malo,  17th  July,  1698.  Upon  quitting  the 
army,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons,  he 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  partly  unaer  the  instruction  of  M.  Nicole. 
In  1723  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Paris,  and  in  1727  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  the  error  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  conducted  by  Dominic  and  James 
Gassini  had  not  been  detected.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
result  of  this  survey  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Newton  had  arrived  relative  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth :  and  although  several  of  the  geometricians  of 
the  day  were  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of  degrees  in 
latitudes  so  nearly  contiguous  (for  the  measured  arc  con- 
sisted of  two  conterminous  portions,  the  difference  of  the 
mean  latitudes  of  which  was  little  more  than  4°)  could  not  be 
considered  decisive,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  incidental  to  the 
survey  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  confined  within  such  nar- 
row lunits  as  the  small  difference  of  length  which  the  survey 
was  employed  to  detect ;  still  it  afforded  to  others,  who  were 
interested  m  refuting  the  Newtonian  theory,  plausible  grounds 
for  disputing  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  to  which  that 
theory  had  Ted.  To  set  the  question  at  rest,  Bouguer  and 
La  Condamine  were  sent  to  Peru;  and  during  their  absence 
liaupertuis,  in  company  with  Clairaut  Camus,  Lemonnier, 
and  Outhier,  were  deputed  by  the  Academy  to  measure  an 
mro  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland.     They  were  afterwards 

ioined  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  who  brought  with 
kim  from  London  instruments  made  by  Graham,  of  a  very 
superior  construction  to  any  then  in  use.  The  party  reached 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736,  intending  to  fix  their 
trigonometrioal  stations  upon  the  islands  of  the  gulf;  but 
upon  examination,  they  found  the  valley  of  the  river  Tomea 


more  eligible  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  December  following, 
commenced  measuring  a  base  of  7407  toises  upon  the 
frozen  surface  of  that  river.  An  account  of  this  surrey 
was  published  by  Maupertuis  in  1738:  *La  Figure  de  la 
Terre,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1738.  The  result  was  that  the  difference 
of  latitude  of  the  extreme  stations,  namely,  the  town  of 
Tornea  and  the  mountain  Kittis,  was  57'  29".6,  and  that 
the  len^h  of  the  corresponding  arc  was  55,023  toises,  fVom 
which  it  followed  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  66^  N. 
lat  exceeded  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  by  512 
toises,  and  consequently  tended  to  prove  that  the  eartb*s 
figure  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  survey  was  re- 
peated in  the  years  1801*2-3,  by  Svanberg,  whose  result 
differed  from  that  of  Maupertuis  by  226  toises. 

Maupertuis  was  one  of  the  first  among  his  countrymen 
who  defended  the  Newtonian  theory  against  the  attacks  of 
Descartes,  and  when  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  result 
of  his  survey,  he  became  an  open  and  strenuous  opposer  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.    When  Frederic  II.  was  about 
to  re-organise  tne  academy  of  Berlin,  he  offered  the  presi- 
dency to  Maupertuis,  who,  tired  of  his  stay  iu  Paris,  where, 
says  M.  Delambre,  the  reputation  of  many  had  a  tendency 
to  eclipse  his  own,  eagerly  assented  to  so  honourable  a  pro- 
position.   But  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  which 
dates  from  1 745,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Frederic,  and  be  showed 
little  interest  as  to  scientific  research  except  such  as  had 
reference  to  his  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanity  on  this  point 
was  conspicuous.     In  the  portrait  which  he  had  painted 
of  himself  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  compressmg  the 
poles  of  the  earth.    He  died  at  Basic,  27th  July,  1759,  at 
the  house  of  two  of  the  sons  of  John  Bernoulli,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  on  terms  of  friendship.    His  latter  years 
were  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Koenig,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  the  Hague  and  foreign  associate  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  respecting  a  mechanical  principle  of  consider- 
able importance,  which  Maupertuis  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  promulgate,  and  from  which  he  deduced  the 
laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  li|;ht,  and  those 
to  which  the  collision  of  bodies  are  subjecteo,  but  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  give  any  general  demonstration.     This 
principle,  which    he   designated  'the  principle    of  least 
action,'  he  enunciated  in  terms  identical  witn  those  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  (see  his  Essai  de  Coamologie, 
Leyden,  1751,  p.  70),  although  he  probably  attached  to 
them  a  somewhat  different  signification.     Koenig  endea- 
voured to  show,  first,  that  the  same  principle  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  Leibnitz;    secondly,  that  it  was  not 
true.    The  academy  of  Berlin,  to  whose  arbitration  the  dis- 
pute was  referred,  decided  in  favour  of  Maupertuis,  and 
ordered  the  name  of  Koenig  to  be  erased  from  their  list  of 
associates ;  but  even  this  decision,  added  to  the  support  of 
the  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  compensate. 
Maupertuis  for  the  raillery  of  Voltaire,  who,  although  totally 
incompetent  to  judge  on  the  scientific  merits  of  the  case, 
had  taken  the  part  of  Koenig,  and  published  his  satirical 
piece  entitled  'Diatribe  du  Doctcur  Akakia,  Medecin  du 
Fape,*  wherein  he  was  too  successful  in  turning  into  ridicule 
both  Maupertuis  and  his  'principle.'     Frederic,  who  dis- 
liked Maupertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  which  led  to  Voltaire's 
asking  and  obtaining  permission  to  leave  Berlin.    {Vie  de 
Voltaire,  par  Condorcet.)     The  following  list  of  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Maupertuis  is  given  in  Querard's  *  Diction- 
naire  Bibliographique  :* — 

'  Anecdotes,  physical  and  moral,*  1 2mo.,  no  date.  '  Nau- 
tical Astronomy,  or  Elements  of  Astronomy,  alike  applicable 
to  a  fixed  and  moveable  Observatory,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1743  or 
1751;  Lyon,  1756.  'Memoirs  read  before  the  royal  aca- 
demies of  France  and  Prussia,'  16mo.,  Dresden,  1753. 
'Memoir  on  the  Moon's  Parallax,'  1755.  'Discourse  on 
the  different  Forms  of  the  Stars,  wi^h  an  Exposition  of  tbe 
Systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1 732  and 
1742.  'A  Latin  inaugural  and  metaphysical  Dissertation 
on  the  System  of  Nature,'  12mo.,  1751.  Tbe  same  in 
French,  Berlin,  1754.  'Dissertation  on  the  ^hite  Negro,' 
8vo.,  1744.  '  Elements  of  Geography,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1740.^ 
'Eloge  of  Montesquieu,'  8vo.,  1755.  'Essay  on  Cosmology/ 
8vo.,  Berlin,  1750.  'Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy,^  BerUn, 
1749;  and  London,  1750.  'Disinterested  Examination  of 
the  different  Undertakings  for  determining  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth,'  Oldenburg,  1 738 ;  and  Amsterdam,  1 741 .  *  Ex- 
amination of  the  three  Dissertations  published  by  M.  Des« 
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aguliers  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth/  Oldetib.,  1738  (this 
buok,  by  some  attributed  to  Maupertuis,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Count  de  Bievre).  'The  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuis,  Clairault.  Camus,'  Le  Monnier,  Outhier»  Celsius,  &c., 
near  the  Polar  Circle,'  Paris,  8vo.,  1738.  'Letter  to  Ma- 
dame de  Vertillac,'  Paris,  .    'Letter  to  Euler,' . 

'  Letter  of  an  English  Clockmaker  to  an  Astronomer  of 
Pekin,'  12mo.,  1740  (a  humorous  satire  ag^ainst  MM.  de 
Cassini  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian). 
'Letter  upon  a  Comet,'  Paris,  1742.  'Letter  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Sciences,*  Berlin,  1752.  'The  Measurement 
of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
determined  by  Picart,  with  the  Observations  of  MM.  Mau- 
pertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,'  8vo.,  1740. 
•  Miscellaneous  Works,'  12mo^  Amsterd.,  1744.  *  Philoso- 
phical Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Sig- 
nification of  Words,'  1 2mo.  '  A  Method  of  superseding  the 
action  of  the  Wind,'  1753.  'Venus  physique,'  1745  and 
1777.  The  works  of  Maupertuis  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Dresden,  in  1752,  4to.;  and  at  Lyon,  in  1754  and 
1768,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  French  Institute,  his  '  Balistic  Arithmetic,' 
1731,  and  an  elegant  Commentary  upon  the  12th  section 
of  the  first  book  of  the  'Principia,*  1732,  deserve  parti- 
cular mention. 

{Life  of  Mauperttds,  by  Delambre,  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle ;  Montucla,  Histoire  des  Matliematiques,  &c.) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons 
of  this  name :  one  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  who  is  mentioned 
in  St.  Gregory's  '  Dialogues/  and  who  is  said  to  have  died 
in  584 ;  the  other,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil,  who  lived  till  640, 
and  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Coloniban,  and  not  of 
St.  Benedict.  Of  the  former  of  these  a  Life  is  extant  in 
the  great  work  of  the  Bollandists.  His  day  was  the  15th 
of  January. 

(Moreri,  Diction*  Hisiorique,  tom.  vii.,  fol.  Par.,  1759, 
p.  357 ;  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  8vo.,  Dubl. 
1779.  vol.  i.,  p.  169.) 

MAUR,  ST.,  CONGREGATION  OF,  a  celebrated 
society  of  Benedictines  in  France,  who  professed  to  follow  the 
primitive  rule  of  that  order.  It  was  first  established  in  ]  6 1 8. 
Pope  Gregory  XV.,  at  the  instance  of  Louis  XIIL,  gave  it  his 
approval  byhisbriefdatednthMay,  1621 ;  and  Urban  VIII, 

f  ranted  it  new  privileges  bv  a  bull  dated  2 1st  January,  1 627. 
he  report  of  the  sanctity  of  this  congregation  induced  several 
bibhops,  abbots,  and  monks  to  submit  their  monasteries  to 
the  direction  of  its  superior,  so  that  the  congregation  at  last 
became  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which  each  contained 
about  twenty  religious  houses.  The  most  considerable 
were,  St.  Denys,  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s,  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  Marmonstier,  St.  Pierre  de  Corbie,  Fleuri  or  St. 
Bcnoit  sur  Loire,  Fescamp,  and  the  Trinity  de  Vendome.  The 
monks,  beside  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had  other  particular 
statutes  and  constitutions,  and  were  governed  by  a  general 
superior,  assistants,  and  visitors,  who  held  a  general  chapter 
every  three  years  at  Marmonstier.  Tliose  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  histor}'  and  progress  of  learning  in 
Europe  will  reacUly  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
letters  have  derived  from  this  famous  congregation,  whose 
researches  took  in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  philosophy 
excepted.  Among  its  more  eminent  members  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  may  be  enumerated  Hugh  Menard,  Luc 
d'Acheri«  Jean  Mabillon,  Thierri  Ruinart,  and  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon.  Moreri  gives  a  list  of  the  general-superiors 
of  this  congregation  from  1630  to  1756. 

(Moreri,  Diction.  Historique,  tom.  vii.,  pp.  357, 358 ;  His- 
toire Littcraire  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur,  4to., 
Bruxelles,  1770,  by  DomTassin.) 

MAURA,  SANTA.    [Santa  Maura.] 

MAURIAC.    [Cantal.] 

MAURICE  of  NASSAU.    [Nassau,  House  of.] 

MAURITA'NIA  orMAURETA'NIA,  which  derived  its 
name  from  its  inhabitants  Mauri  or  Maurusii  (Mavpoveioi), 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  the  Gsetuli,  and  on  the 
east  by  Numidia,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  part 
of  Manicco  and  the  western  part  of  Algiers.  The  country 
of  the  Mauri  was  originally  separated  from  that  of  the 
Massaesyli  by  the  Molocath  (Strabo,  p.  827,  Casaubon)  or 
Mulucha  (Plin.,  v.  1),  the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalou; 
but  the  Roman  province  of  Mauritania  included  the  country 
inbabittd  by  both  these  peop1« 


Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans  had  bttle  or 
no  knowledge  of  Mauritania ;  of  which  Bocchus  was  at  that 
time  the  ruler.  (Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth,^  c.  19.)  Mauritauia 
was  ailcrwards  given  by  Augustus  to  Juba  IL,  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia  having;  been  erected  into  a  Roman 
province.  [Juba.]  Juba  died  about  a.d.  17,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Ptolemecus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Caligula.  Mauritania  was  shortly  afterwards  divided  into 
two  provinces  by  Claudius  (a.d.  43);  which  were  called  re- 
spectively Mauritania  Tingitana  and  Mauritania  CsBsarien- 
sis.  (Dion  Cassius,  Ix.,  p.  771,  Stephan.)  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tingia 
{Tangier),  was  divided  from  the  other  province  Crosariensii 
by  the  Molocath ;  and  Ca^sariensis  was  separated  from  Nu- 
midia by  the  Ampsagas  {Wadi-alrKebir).  Mauritania  Ci&* 
saricnsis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  two  provinces : 
the  western  part  retained  the  name  of  Csesariensis,  but  tho 
ea^stern  was  called  Sitifiensis,  from  Sitill  {Setif),  a  town  ou 
the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Mauritania  contained  many  towns  of  considerable  \m» 
portance  under  the  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal 
iu  Mauritania  Tingitana  were,  Rusadir  (Melillah),  a  sea- 
port and  a  Roman  colony,  west  of  the  Molocath ;  Tingi* 
{Tangier),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which 
received  especial  marks  of  favour  from  Augustus  Csesar 
(Dion,  xlviii.,  p.  439),  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Claudius  (Plinv,  v.  1);  Zilis  or  Zelis  {Arzilla),  made  « 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus  under  the  name  of  Julia  (in- 
stall tia  Zilis,  and  placed  under  the  same  juiiadiction  as  the 
province  of  Ba)tica  in  Spain  (Plin.,  v.  1) :  it  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  south  of  C.  Spartel,  which  is  called  Cotes  by 
Stra  o  (p.  825,  Casaubon),  and  Ampelu&ia  by  Mela  (i.  5) ; 
Linx,  Lixus,  or  Linga  CAl  Araish),  a  Roman  colony,  32  Ro* 
man  miles  south  of  Zilis,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name* 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great  river  Lixug 
mentioned  in  Hanno's '  Periplus,'  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  modern  St.  Cyprian  [Hanno's  PeriplusJ  ;  Banasa, 
a  Roman  colony,  50  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  situated 
on  the  Subur  (Seboo);  and,  50  miles  south  of  the  Subor, 
Sala  {Salee  or  Sla),  of  which  there  are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  Cssariensis  were :  Salda, 
Sarda,  or  Saldse  {Bonjayahf),  a  seaport  and  a  Roman  colony, 
which  divided  the  kingdom  of  Juba  from  the  province  of 
Numidia  (Strabo,  0.831);  Julia  Csasarea  (Zershal,  see 
Shaw,  p.  40,  41,  ed.  of  1738),  situated  on  the  coast  west  of 
Saldos,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  originally  called  lol 
(Su-abo,  p.  831;  Pliny,  v.  1);  Siga  {TakumMt),  which 
Pliny  (v.  1 )  erroneously  places  opposite  MaUga  in  Spain ; 
and  in  the  interior,  south-west  of  Cirta,  the  important  town 
of  Sitifi  iSetif),  a  Roman  colony. 

The  physical  features,  &c.  of  Mauritania  are  described 
under  articles  the  Algiers  and  Marocco.  The  best  account 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  is  in  Shaw's  Travels. 

MAURITIUS,  the  Island  of,  called  also  ISLE  DE 
FRANCE,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  19""  45' 
and  20°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  between  56°  and  57°  £.  long.  From 
north  to  south,  from  Cap  Malheureux  to  the  Bay  of  Lemon- 
trees  (citronniers),  its  length  is  about  36  miles;  and  its 
extreme  width  from  Point  du  Diablo  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Plaine  aux  Sables  (Plain  of  Sand)  is  nearly 
27  miles,  though  in  general  it  is  little  more  than  18  miles. 
The  circuit  is  about  124  miles.  The  area  is  about  700  square 
miles,  or  nearly  the  extent  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  generally  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
furlongs,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur 
eleven  breaks,  by  the  greater  number  of  which  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  may  approach  the  island.  The  water 
between  the  reef  and  the  shores,  being  less  agitated  than 
the  open  sea,  affords  facilities  of  communication  between 
the  places  along  the  coast,  which  is  the  more  important  as 
the  shore  in  several  places  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  and  to  a 
considerable  elevation  close  to  the  water-edge.  This  is 
especially  the  case  along  the  western  coast.  Along  the 
eastern  coast  the  sur&ce  is  pretty  level  from  Port  SouiUao 
to  Grand  Port,  and  from  the  latter  to  Port  Louis,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  both  places.  The  interior 
of  the  island  consists  of  a  great  number  of  lofty  hills,  which 
however  are  mostly  isolated,  except  between  Gape  Brabant 
and  Port  Souillac,  where  they  constitute  a  small  chain,  and 
another  chain  runs  from  the  mountain  of  Peter  Botte  to 
Cannonicre  Point.  Some  of  the  hills  attain  a  considerable 
elevation,  especially  the  Brabant  mountains,  near  Cr 
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Brabant,  and  the  Bamboo  ridgOi  near  Grand  Port,  which 
probably  rise  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  origin 
of  the  island  is  without  doubt  volcanic,  as  shown  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface*  the  presence  of  lava,  pumice, 
and  other  volcanic  productions.  In  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  Port  Souillac  and  Grand  Port  is  a  small  lake,  which 
is  considered  to  be  an  extinct  crater.  The  ground  is  generally 
covered  with  loose  rocks,  from  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  to 
pieces  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  and  they  are  full  of  holes. 
The  soil  is  shallow,  and  by  no  means  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility, which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  its  dryness  and 
the  frequent  want  of  rain.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
lumpy  reddish  mould,  evidently  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  crumbling  to  dust  in  the  hand. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to  March  or  April. 
The  rain  comes  down  in  torrents  for  several  hours  con- 
tinually, and  is  accompanied  with  heavy  gusts  of  wind: 
thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent.  Hurricanes  as  terrific 
as  those  of  the  West  Indies  sometimes  visit  the  island 
during  this  season.  They  do  not  occur  with  any  regu- 
larity; but  five  years  rarely  elapse  between  their  visi- 
tations. During  this  season  the  wind  frequently  changes, 
and  sometimes  makes  the  tour  of  the  horizon.  In  the  dry 
season  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-east.  It  is 
strong  during  the  day.  but  calm  in  the  night.  During  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  showers  are  frequent, 
but  they  last  only  a  short  time.  The  island  is  traversed  by 
numerous  watercourses,  which  run  off  from  the  centre  to> 
wards  all  points  of  the  compass;  but  they  are  only  filled 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  form  nume- 
rous cataracts :  during  the  dry  season  the  water  is  speedily 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  mean  annual  heat 
is  about  76"*  Fahrenheit.  The  fall  of  rain  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1831,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  38 
inches.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  further  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  highest  observed  tem- 
perature in  the  year  above  mentioned  was  87^,  and  the 
lowest  60"*  of  Fahr. 

This  island  was  formerly  covered  with  woods,  and  even 
now  a  considerable  part  of  the  native  forest  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  ornament  round  the  plantations :  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  interior  are  covered  with  trees.  There  is  however  no 
timber  fit  for  ship-building.  The  ebony  wood  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  the  iron-wood  and  red-wood  are  valuable.  The 
sago  and  cocoa-nut  palms  are  common,  as  also  tamarind- 
trees,  mangroves,  and  bamboos.  Yams,  cassava  or  manioc, 
which  was  brought  from  South  America,  and  Indian  corn, 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food ;  as  well  as  plantains,  ba- 
nanas, and  melons,  with  several  European  vegetables,  as 
spinach,  asparagus,  artichokes,  cabbages,  and  peas.  Wheat 
and  rice  are  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  both  articles  are 
imported,  the  former  from  the  Cape  and  the  second  from 
Madagascar.  There  are  also  mangoes,  shaddocks,  and  pine- 
apples. Oranges,  grapes,  peaches,  and  apples  are  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  French  introduced  the  spice-trees  of  the  Indian  islands, 
but  none  of  them  succeeded,  except  the  clove ;  even  the 
pepper-vine  remained  barren.  They  also  cultivated  sugar, 
indigo,  coffee, 'and  cotton.  But  since  the  British  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  island,  all  these  branches  of  agriculture 
have  been  nearly  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  sugar. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased;  in  1830 
more  than  720,000  hundredweights  were  exported. 

Horses  are  few,  and  seldom  bred  in  the  uland.  Mules 
and  asses  are  more  numerous,  and  principally  used  for 
the  saddle.  Black  cattle  are  scarce,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  good  pasture,  the  pasture-grounds  being  few 
and  bad.  Cattle  are  imported  in  great  numbers  from  Ma- 
dagascar ;  goats  and  sheep  are  numerous ;  hogs  abound, 
and  form  a  material  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The 
forests  contain  hogs  and  deer,  neither  of  which  are  probably 
indigenous.  Fish  is  abundant  along  the  coast :  the  turtle 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  but  all  the  small  sandy 
islets  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Mauritius  afford  them 
in  abundance,  and  they  are  large  and  fine.  Rats,  locusts, 
and  ants  are  destructive  to  the  plantations  and  storehouses. 

The  population  amounts  to  about  100,000,  of  which 
number  about  76,000  are  negro  slaves  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  number  of 
coloured  free  people  exceeds  15,000,  and  among  them  are 
Malays,  fishermen  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Lascars,  and 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  lately  been  brought  over,  and 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  instead  of 


the  negro  slaves.  The  number  of  whites  amounts  to  about 
9000  individuals:  the  greater  part  of  them  ore  descendants 
of  French  families,  and  speak  the  French  languaf^. 

Port  Louis,  the  capital  and  only  town  of  the  island,  h 
situated  near  the  north-western  extremity,  on  a  small  bay 
called  Port  North-West,  or  Port  Louis.  This  bay  is  a  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  about 
five  hundred  yards  brood.  A  reef  runs  out  from  its  mouth, 
passing  close  to  a  small  island,  called  Tonnelier  Island,  a  coral 
rock,  near  which  vessels  usually  anchor,  as  the  wind  con- 
tinually blows  out  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  suf- 
ficiently capacious  for  a  dozen  men-of-war  and  fifty  sail  of 
merchant  ships,  and  during  the  fine  season  perfectly  safe. 
At  its  extreme  south-western  corner  the  town  is  built.  The 
streets  are  straight  but  not  paved ;  the  principal  street  runs 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
wood,  with  only  one  floor.  The  town  contains  26,000  inha- 
bitants, of  which  number  15,700  are  slaves,  4000  whites, 
and  the  remainder  coloured  free  people.  One  of  the  sub- 
urbs contains  about  3000  Malabar  fishermen,  and  another 
about  7500  free  negroes.  There  is  a  library  containing 
more  than  60,000  volumes,  mostly  French  books,  a  good 
botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  the  repair  of 
vessels. 

On  the  windward  coast  of  the  island  is  Port  Grand,  also 
called  Port  South-East,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance  is 
very  difilcult,  being  narrowed  by  several  shoals.  It  can  only 
be  entered  and  left  with  a  fair  wind,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
tack.    It  is  not  much  frequented. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  to  Batavia, 
Bombay,  Surat,  Muscat,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  Madagascar, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  produoe  comes  to  England. 
Besides  sugar,  small  quantities  of  indigo,  coffee,  cloves,  and 
some  woods  are  exported.  The  island  receives  from 
England  and  India  silk  and  ootton  goods,  and  ftom  England 
besides,  cloth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron,  and  steel  utensils,  with 
some  smaller  articles.  Madagascar  supplies  the  Mauritius 
with  cattle  and  rice,  and  receives  in  return  manufoctiired 
goods.  Arabia  and  Persia  are  supplied  with  sugar  from 
the  Mauritius,  and  send  in  return  dry  fruits  and  some 
smaller  articles.  ' 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Mas- 
carenhas  in  1505,  and  the  whole  group  was  called  theMasca- 
renhas  Islands ;  but  though  the  Portuguese  took  possession 
of  Mauritius  in  1545,  they  apparently  formed  no  settlement 
on  it.  The  Dutch  surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauri- 
tius, in  honour  of  Maurice,  stodtholder  of  the  republic  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  here  till 
they  had  formed  an  establishment  at  the  Cape  in  1 640,  about 
which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Port 
South-East  From  unknown  reasons  they  abandoned  the 
island  in  1708.  Between  this  year  and  1715  it  was  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  negroes  who  had  been  brought  there  by 
the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and  had  run  away  from  their  masters 
and  concealed  themselves  in  the  mountain  forests.  In  1716 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Port  North-West,  and  called  the  island  Isle  de 
FVance.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it 
to  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish, who  since  the  peace  of  1814  have  retained  it  in  their 
possession. 

(A  Voyage  to  the  Island  qf  Mauritius,  by  a  French 
Oflicer;  Tombe's  Voyof^e  aux  Indes  Orientates;  Prior's 
Narrative  qf  a  Voyage  tn  the  Indian  Seas;  Grant's  His- 
tory of  Mauritius.) 

MAURO'LICO,  or  MARULLO,  FRANCTS,  abbot  of 
Messina,  was  bom  at  that  place,  September  16, 1494,  and  died 
there,  J  uly  21, 1 575.  Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal 
the  age  which  he  attained,  state  that  he  was  prematurely  sacri- 
ficed to  excess  of  study.  His  life  was  written  by  his  nephew  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  published  at  Messina  in  1613 ;  we 
have  not  seen  this  work,  but  it  is  much  used,  and  freely 
quoted,  in  the  Abb6  Domenico  Scina's  *  Elogto,'  Palermo, 
1808,  which  contains  a  fidl  but  flattered  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  in  question.    Maurolico  taught  mathematics 
publicly  at  Messina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship 
with  Cardinal  Bembo.    These,  and  his  being  obliged,  much 
against  his  will,  to  suppress  a  part  of  his  dissertation  on 
comets,  on  account  of  tne  offence  which  some  passages  gave 
to  certain  Venetian  noblemen,  are  the  only  cireumstances 
of  his  personal  life  which  are  worth  reoording. 
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The  printed  worlcs'of  Mauralioo  are  nuneroui,  and  those 
vhich  ne  wrote  still  more  so ;  a  list  of  all  (hot  without  titles 
or  dates  for  the  printed  works)  is  given  by  the  Abh^  Scina. 
Among  the  former  must  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Auto- 
lycus  with  commentaries,  Messina,  1558,  folio;  of  Archi- 
medes, 1670  (misprinted  1570  in  the  article  cited)  and  1681 
(or  1685?):  the  Phenomena  of  Euclid,  1588,  and  an  edition 
*of  Theodosius  and  Menelaus  in  the  same  year,  which  con- 
tains a  table  of  secants,  being  the  first  introduction  of  these 
lines;  •  Opuscula,'  printed  at  Venice,  1575,  containing 
treatises  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, gnomonics,  music,  and  arithmetic;  treatise  on  Cos- 
mography, 1543.  Other  works  have  been  stated  as  printed, 
hut  we  have  only  inserted  those  which  have  good  authority. 

Maurolicowill  be  remembered  by  his  geometrical  writings, 
articularly  his  manner  of  treating  the  conic  sections,  by 

is  optical  theorems,  and  hy  his  arithmetical  works ;  but  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  his  writings  connects  them  rather 
with  the  general  history  of  the  science  than  with  his  own 
biosraphy,  as  there  are  iio  very  prominent  discoveries  to  re- 
cord. In  his  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
principles,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory 
descriptions  and  citations),  but  at  the  same  time  with  an 
attempt  to  generalize  operations  into  rules,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  form  closely  approaching  to  the  modern  algebra, 
to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approach,  without  the  language. 
It  is  to  he  rememhered  thai  before  the  time  of  Vieta  the 
method  of  exuressing  general  formulas,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  founaation  of  algebraical  language,  did  not  exist ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  irom  such  parts  of  Maurolico's  writings 
as  we  have  seen  cited  (the  works  themsdves  are  very 
scarce),  that  the  transition  from  the  arithmetic  of  Euclid  to 
that  of  Maurolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a  character 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with  from 
historians.  These  vrriters,  so  far  as  algebra  is  concerned, 
do  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  explained  probably  by  the  latter  not  being 
in  the  line  of  investigation  of  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  those 
who  lie  in  the  direct  track  between  tlie  Hindu  algebra  and 
that  of  Vieta.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
on  the  summation  of  series,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  deduced,  form  a  very  curious  step  in  the  progress  of 
arithmetical  inquiry. 

M.  Chasles,  inhts  lately  published  work  on  the  history  of 
geometry  [Geohxtrt,  page  156]  carries  his  opinion  of 
Maurolico  as  an  algebraist,  to  a  startling  degree  of  novelty. 
'  Analysis  is  infinitely  indebted  to  this  geometer,  who  never- 
theless is  very  little  cited  on  the  subject.  It  is  he  who  first 
introduced  the  use  of  letters  instead  of  numbers,  and  who 
gave  the  first  rules  of  the  algorithm  of  algebra.*  Not  having 
oxamined  Maurolico  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  neither 
WolflT,  nor  Cossali,  nor  the  Abb^  Scina,  could'find  this  out ; 
the  last  expressly  speaks  of  Maurolico  as  having '  the  spirit 
ctf  algebra,  without  the  language.'  Perhaps  however  the  as- 
sertion of  M.  Chasles  may  provoke  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  claim 
which  Maurolico  really  has  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  algebra ;  an  inquiry  which,  terminate  how  it 
may,  bas  been  yet  hardly  begun. 

MAX}RUS  TERENTlA'NtrS.  a  I^tin  grammarian, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Carthage.  The  time  in 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Vossius  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  same  Terentianus  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as 
the  prefect  of  Svene  in  E^ryp^  {Epigram,  i.  87) ;  and  he  at 
all  events  lived  auring  or  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  nighest 
respect.  {De  CivitcUe  Dei,  vi.  2 ;  De  UUlitate  Credendi, 
c  17) 

The  only  work  of  Manrus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
entitled  '  De  Litteris,  Svllabis,  Pedihus,  et  Metris  Carmen.' 
It  is  included  in  the  *  (rrammatici  Veteres,'  edited  by  Puts- 
cbius,  Hanover,  1605 ;  and  has  been  also  edited  by  D.  J. 
V.  Lennep,  Leyden,  1825,  and  hy  Lachmann,  Leipzig, 
1836. 

MAUSOLE'UM  is  now  used  as  a  general  term  applied 
to  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  edifice  erected  for  the  reception  of 
a  monument;  but  it  originally  designated  the  magnificent 
structure  raised  hy  Artemisia  as  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  at  Halicamassus,  b.c.  352.  Of 
this  monument,  once  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
worid*  no  remains  now  exist;  but  from  Pliny's  description 
(xxxvi^  5)  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square  in  its  plan, 
measuring  1 13  feet  on  its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends 


or  ftonts,  and  to  have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of 
thirtv*six  columns  (supnosed  hy  Hardouin  to  have  been  60 
feet  high,  or  upwards),  aoove  which  the  structure  was  carried 
up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the  building. 
It  was  further  decorated  with  sculptures  and  reliefs  by 
Scopes,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  The  entire 
height  was  1 40,feet. 

The  mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  the 
Greet,  in  honour  of  Hepha)stion,  appears  to  have  been  still 
more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  decora- 
rations,  as  fares  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Diodorus  (xvii.  115).  It  was  adorned  below  by  the  gilded 
rostra,  or  beaks,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and  e\^vy 
successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  representing  various  animals,  fighting  centaurs, 
and  other  figures,  all  of  which  were  gilt;  and  on  the 
summit  were  statues  of  sirens,  made  hollow,  in  order  that 
the  singers  who  chanted  the  funereal  dirge  might  be  con- 
cealed within  them. 

Those  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  at  Rome  were  structures 
of  great  majg;nitude  and  grandeur,  and  resembled  each 
other  in  being  circular  in  plan.  The  first  stood  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two 
ronoentric  circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
the  building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terraces 
there  were  three ;  eonseouently  fbur  stages  in  the  building, 
gradually  decreasing  in  aiameter,  the  uppermost  of  whicli 
was  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor.  The  ter- 
races themselves  were  planted  with  trec'i.  From  traces  of 
something  of  the  kind  that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured 
that  there  was  originally  an  advanced  portico  attached  to 
the  building  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than  the 
first  stage  of  the  building.  According  to  Hirt's  represen- 
tation of  it,  in  his  *  Baukunst  bei  den  Alton,'  it  was  a  Co- 
rinthian hexastyle,  advanced  one  intercolumn  before 
the  side-walls  connecting  it  with  the  circular  edifice  be- 
hind it. 

Hadrian's  mausoleum,  now  converted  into  the  Castello  di 
St.  Angelo,  in  which  shape  it  is  fkmiliar  to  almost  every 
one,  is  a  work  of  most  massive  construction,  and  originally 
presented  an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erected 
upon  a  larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet  of  moderate 
height  in  proportion  to  the  superstructure,  the  latter  being 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  former.  This  nearly  solid  rotunda, 
which  was  originally  coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its 
summit  numerous  fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  the  fragments  hurled  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Beliserius 
upon  the  (roths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building  by 
storm.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the  uppermost 
stage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  circular 
peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter  was  about  one-third  of 
the  larger  circle.  According  to  tradition,  its  peristyle  con- 
sisted of  the  twenty- four  beautiful  marble  Corinthian  co- 
lumns which  afterwards  decorated  the  basilica  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  (partially  destroyed  some  few  years 
ago  by  fire,  bnt  now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  tholus  or 
dome  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronze, 
now  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 

Such  places  as  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  and  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Escurial  may  also  be  considered  as  mausoleums ;  but 
the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a  detached  edifice  erected 
merely  as  a  private  burying-place  or  to  contain  tombs. 
There  are  several  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  parks  of  our 
nobility;  among  the  most  remarkable  is  that  at  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  one  of  Hawks- 
moor's  best  works,  a  noble  circular  edifice  in  the  Roman - 
Doric  style,  elevated  upon  a  basement,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome :  plans,  sections,  &c.,  of  this  structure  have  been  beau- 
tifully engraved  by  Moses.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham's 
mausoleum  hy  Carr  is  another  ornamental  structure  of  the 
kind,  composed  of  three  stories,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
We  may  also  mention  those  at  (3obham  in  Kent,  and  Brock- 
lesby  in  Lincolnshire,  by  the  late  James  Wyatt  The  mauso- 
leum of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  at  Charlottenburg  near 
Berlin,  has  a  Grecian-Doric  portico,  but  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  a  building  as  for  containing  the  sarcophagus  on  which  is 
the  recumbent  figure  of  that  princess,  the  chef  d'cBUvre  of 
Ranch's  chisel* 
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was  hrod  in  France,  and  Iibs  been  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a  native  Frenchiuau.  He  afterwards  came  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  mode  one  of  the  elerici  regit,  and  arch- 
deacon of  SL  Andrew's,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was 
S resent  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Alexander,  afterwards 
ling  Alexander  if.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland 
6  Id.  September,  1199.  about  which  time  alsd  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  consecrated  the  following  year  by 
special  precept  from  the  pope.  (Forduii,  viii.  61.)  In  the 
year  1202  he  was  translated  (o  the  see  of  SL  Andrew's, 
when  ha  seems  to  have  resigned  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. In  September,  1208,  he  dedicated  a  new  cemetery 
at  DryburRh  Abbey.  (2  Chalm.,  Cakd.,  339.)  He  afler- 
wards  made  a  visit  to  the  Continent ;  and  having  returned. 
we  find  him  and  the  bisliop  of  Glasgow,  in  121 1,  poitsessod 
of  legatine  powers  from  Hume,  and  assembling  at  Perth  a 
great  council  of  the  clcrgv  and  people,  to  press  upon  the 
nation  the  pope's  will  anil  command  that  an  expedition  be 
uiidertahcn  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Forduii.)  in  1214  he 
attended  tho  coronation  of  King  Alexander  II.  (Id.,  ix.  I), 
and  is  said  to  have  set  the  crown  upon  (he  king's  bead. 
The  next  year  he  went  with  the  bisliops  of  Glasgow  end 
Moray  and  the  mitred  abbot  of  Kelso  to  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  where  the  doctrines  of  Wyclifle  were  condemned, 
and  seems  lo  have  remained  abroad  till  12)8.  From  the 
Continent  he  brought  with  him  into  this  country  various 
orders  of  monks  and  mendicants,  till  then  unknown  here, 
and  had  convents  of  Black  Friars  erected  at  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Montrose,  Perth, 
and  Stirling,  and  monasteries  fm  the  monks  of  Valliscau- 
lium  at  Pluscardine,  Bcaulieu,  and  Ardcbattan.  He  wrote 
lives  of  the  popish  saints  Ninian  and  Kentigcni.  It  was  to 
hira  and  in  his  time  that  Pope  Innocent  111.  sent  the  de- 
cretal letters  which  we  And  in  the  '  Corpus  Juris  Canonici ' 
(.Decref.,  Greg.,  h.  iii.,  tit.  49,  c.  6),  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
(b.  iii.,  tit.  24,  c  9 ;  b,  iv.,  tit.  20,  c.  G ;  and  b.  v.,  til,  39,  c. 
28),  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's, 
respeclivelv. 

But  zeal  for  the  church  was  by  no  means  this  prelate's 
only  passion;  for  we  find  that  on  one  occasion,  noticed  hy 
Fordun  (viiL  62),  he  deprived  Dunfermline  Abbey  of  tho 
presentation  to  two  churches,  because  the  monks  had  failed 
to  provide  him  wine  fur  supper.  Fordun  adds  that  tlie 
monks  bad  indeed  supplied  wine ;  but  the  bishop's  own 
attendants  had  drunk  it  all  up.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Malvoisinc  was  originally  but  a  more  soubriquet,  from 
his  malmsey  bibbing  propensity,  as  if  it  were  '  William  of 
tlie  Malmaey-butC 

He  continued  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  till  his  death 
(Keith's  BUhovt),  which  hanpened  on  Ihe  9ib  July,  1238 
(3  Chalm,,  Cu/eii.,  616);  ana  he  is  remembered  in  a  cora- 
positioQ  respecting  tithes,  auno  1297  (2  (3onneli,  Oit  Tithe), 
413). 

MAXE'N'nUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  VALERIUS, 
sun  of  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian  in  the  em- 
pire, was  living  in  obscurity  when,  alter  his  father's  abdica- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  (3onslanline  to  the  rank  of  Cmsar, 
be  became  envious  of  tlic  latter,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  neg- 
lect of  Galerius  towards  him.  Accordinely  he  stirred  up  a  re- 
volt among  the  prratorian  soldiers  al  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  A. D.  3liG.  Galerius,  who  was  then  in  the 
East,  sent  orders  to  Sererus  Cnsar,  who  bad  the  command  of 
Italy,  lo  march  from  Milan  to  Rome  wilh  all  his  forces,  and 
put 'down  the  insurrection.  In  Hie  mean  time  Maximianus, 
who  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  came  to  Rome, 
and  was  proclaimed  empror  as  colleague  with  his  ion,  a-d. 
307.  Sevcrua,  on  arriving  with  bis  Irooiis  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  olficers  and  Boluiors,  who  had  for- 
merly served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  attached  lo 
their  old  general  Ution  this  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  which 
he  soon  after  surrenucred  to  Maximianus,  on  being  pro- 
mised his  life  and  liberty;  but  Maximianus  put  him  to 
death.  Maximianus  promeded  to  Gaul  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Coniitanlinus,  leaving  Maxentius  at  Rome.  (Hierius 
soon  alter  arrived  in  Italy  wilh  an  army;  but  not  finding 
himself  strung  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Rome,  ana 
fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Severus,  he  made  a  precipitate 
letreai.  Maximianus,  returning  lo  Rome,  reigned  for  some 
monlhs  together  with  bis  son,  but  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  him.  and  took  refuge  wilh  Galerius,  who  acknowledged 
kin  as  ampeivr.  Thin  Vera  ihva  m  leu  Hun  ux  emjieieni 
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Galerius,  Maximianus.  Ca^8tantinu^  Maxentius.  Licinius. 
and  Maximinus  Daza.  In  the  following  year,  309,  Maxen- 
tius was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with  his  son, 
M.  Aurelius  Romulu^  who  in  the  next  year  was  accident 
ally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Maxeniius  possessed  Italy  and 
Africa ;  but  AlVica  revolted,  and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as 
emperor  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who 
reigned  at  Carthage  for  three  years.  In  the  yearSll  Max- 
entius  sent  an  expedtlion  to  A^ica,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burnt  C^rtboze.  Proud  of  this  success,  for 
which  he  had  Ihe  honour  of  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  (^nslantine,  with  whom  he  had 
till  iheu  preserved  the  appearance  of  friendship,  Constan' 
line  moved  from  Gaul  into  Ilalv,  advanced  to  Rome,  and 
defeated  Maxentius,  who  was  drowned  in  attempting  to 
swim  his  horse  across  tho  Tiber,  aj).  312.  [Const am iiK  us, 
Flavius  Valerius,] 
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MA'XIMA  AND  MI'NIMA,  These  Latin  words,  which 
simply  mean  '  greatest '  and '  least,'  are  used  to  imply,  not  Iho 
absolute  greatest  and  least  values  of  a  varying  quantity,  but 
the  values  which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  lo  in- 
crease and  begins  to  decrease,  or  vice  Tersa.  Thus  if  it  bo 
said  [batlbcheight  of  (he  barometer  was  a  maximum  at  ten 
o'clock,  it  means  that  up  (o  that  hour  the  barometer  rose, 
and  then  began  to  fall ;  in  which  case  it  would  still  be  saiil 
to  have  been  a  maximum,  even  though  it  should  afterwards 
rise,  and  stand  a(  a  greater  height  than  at  ten  o'clock.  Thus 
it  is  poBsiblethaCttaere  should  be  several  maximaand  minima 
in  otio  day,  and  even  that  one  of  the  minima  should  be 
greater  than  one  of  the  maxima :  that  is,  at  one  moment 
when  the  fall  ceases  and  a  rise  begins,  the  barometer 
then  he  higher  than  it  was  at  another  time  when  a  rise 
ceased  and  a  fall  begun. 

The  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  is,  mathematically 
ipeaking,  very  simple.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  deQnition  of 
a  differential  coefficient,  that  if  y  be  a  function  of  a;,  and  if 

X  be  increasing,  then  when  y  also  inereaseN  ^  it  positive ; 

and  when  y  diminishes,  -g  ■>  negative.  If  Ihewordi  in- 
crease and  diminution  have  tbeir  full  algebraical  sense, 
this  propoiition  is  true  whatever  the  sign  of  y  may  be.  It 
follows  that  when  increase  ceases  and  dimmution  begins, 

-T-  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  when  diminution 
ceases  and  increase  begins,  it  chan|!es  f>om  negative  to  po- 
siiive.  But  as  a  quantity  cannot  change  its  sign  without 
becoming  either  nothing  or  infinite;  it  follows,  first,  that  y 
can  only  be  a  maximum  when  x  has  such  a  value  that 

^  is  nothing  or  infinite ;  secondly,  that  then  is  not  then  a 
maximum  unless  the  latter  changes  &om  positive  to  nega- 
tiva,  when  « iucrwun  through  that  valua  i  hot « tnlnitQuitt 
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nnlesa  Ibe  ume  differeotial  coefficient  changes  from  Doga- 
tive  to  positive,  in  the  same  caie. 

Thus  when  y  —  a  +  j;  —  x*,  the  differential  coefBcient  of 
which  is  1  —  2x,  we  see  thit  ihe  ktlL-r  chanj^es  bign  when 
d;  changes  fmm  Ie»  than)  to  greater  than  i;  and  the  change 
of  sign  is  from  positive  to  negatire.  There  is  therefore  a 
naxiraum  i*beD  x  =  i,  and  this  maxiroum  it  tt  -f-  i  —  1,  or 
0  +  1. 

tfy 

When  ^  =  0  (which  is  by  far  the  most  common  case), 

and  there  is  a  maximum,  it  changes  si^  from  +  to  — ,  or 
dimioisfaes,  algebraically  speaking ;   therefore*^  i*  nega- 
te 
live.     Similai^f,  when  jZ=  *>•  and  there  is  a  mioimum, 

jp  is  positive.    But  when  ^  is  infinite,  and  ^ihere   is  a 
maximum  or  minimum,    tbi*   additional   rule    does  not 
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of  this  theory  and  examples.     We  shall  only  here 
of  the  rules  for  determining  the 
when  there  are  twe  distinct  variables. 

When  «  is  a  function  both  of  x  anil  y,  two  vatiaMes  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  there  may  be  a  maximum  or  mini- 


n  when  ;j-  and 


dy 


B  both  nothing,  both  infinite,  or 


otw  nothing  and  the  other  inllnite.  When  they  are  both 
nolbtng,  which  is  the  only  cose  in  which  this  theory  is  of 
any  practical  application,  it  must  be  determined  as  follows, 
whetner  there  is  any  maximum  or]  minimum,  and  which  it 

is.    Find  the  valaes  of  x  and  y  which  make    jZ=  0, 

dz 

•j-  =  f},  and  with  any  pair  of  these  Talues  And  the  value  of 

the  expiemion 

[dxdi,)    ~  d^'  ihf 

If  this  be  negative,  or  nothing  there  is  a  maximum  or 

minimum  ;  if  it  he  positive,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  two 

which  can  only  ba  satisfactorily  explained  by  illustrations 

drawn  fiiom  the  theory  of  curved  surfaces.    When  Ihe  ex- 


pression  is  negativf 


(Pc 


nothing,  there  is  a  maximum  if 
be  both  negative^  and  a  mi 


a  if  they  be  both 


"*■ 

positive. 

The  usual  melhod  of  eslablisbiDg  all  the  preceding  for- 
mula, namely,  by  the  application  of  Taylor'*  thi.-iirem, 
applies  only  to  the  caaes  in  which  the  differential  coefii- 
cienls  become  nothing,  and  not  to  that  in  which  thay  lie- 
come  inlinile.  It  is  also  frequently  staled  that  there  is 
always  a  maximum  or  minimum  where  a  differential  coeiS- 
cient  vanishes,  which  is  not  true. 

MAXIMIA'NUS,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  born  of  obscure  parents,  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  vltb  distinction,  and  was  named  by  Diocletian  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  28G.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  is  given  under  Diocletiam,  Constantinb,  and  Max- 
■  NTins.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Marseille,  hy  order  of 
Constantino,  for  having  conspired  against  his  life,  a^. 
310. 
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MAXIMIA'NUS,  G.\LE'RIUS  VALETllUS,  was 
siirnamed  Armeniarius,  on  account  of  hating  been  a 
herditman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life  are  narrated 
under  Dioclbtian,  Constastius  I.,  and  Constantinws. 
Acconlmg  lo  the  historians,  he  died  (a.d.  311)  of  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  was  considered  by  his  conlemporaries 
and  himself  as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Cbrisiians 


)M^| 


MAXIMIUAN.    [Habsbdro,  Hovsb  of.] 

MAXIMI'NUS.  CAIU8  JULIUS  VERUS.  was  ori. 
ginally  a  Tbraeian  shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength.  Uc  entered  tlie  Roman  army  under 
Seplimiud  Sevetui,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  for  his 
bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  tlio  Iiead  of  which  he  fol- 
lowed Alexander  in  hit  campaign  against  the  Germans, 
when  the  army  being  encamped  on  the  banks  uf  the  Rhine, 
be  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his 
companiuns  lu  murder  him  in  his  tent,  as  well  as  his  mother 
Mammroa,  a.d.  2.15. 

Maximinus,  beins;  proclaimed  emperor,  named  his  son,  also 
called  Maximinus,  Ciesar  and  his  colleague  in  the  empire. 
He  continued  the  war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated 
a  large  tract  of  country  beyond  the  Rhine,  after  which  he 
repaired  to  lUyricuiu  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  hid  cruelty  and  rapacity  roused  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa  re- 
volted, and  proclaimed  Gotdinnus,  who  was  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rorae,A.n. 
237. 

But  Capcllianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for  Maxim- 
inus, defeated  Gordianus  and  bis  son,  who  fell  in  the 
struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more  than  a  month. 
[Gordianus,  Makcus  Antosius  Africanvs.]  Rome  was 
in  conslemation  at  the  news,  expcctmg  the  vengeance  of 
Maximinus.  The  senate  proclaimed  emperors  Cludius 
Pupienus  Maximus  and  Decimus  Cnliua  Balbinus,  hut 
the  pcnple  insisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gor- 
dianus, a  boy  twelve  years  of  a^e,  being  associated  with 
them.  Maxjrous  marched  out  of  Rome  with  troops  to  op- 
pose Maximinus,  who  had  crossed  the  Isonio  and  laid  sicye 
to  Aquileia.  Maximinus  experienced  a  brave  resistance 
from  tne  garrison  and  people  of  that  city,  which  excited  still 
more  his  natural  cruelly,  and  ibo  Eoldiers,  being  weary  of 
him,  mutinied,  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son,  a.d.  23M. 
Maximinus  the  father,  then  sixty-five  years  old,  was  a  fero- 
cious soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful  tales  aro 
related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink 
that  he  swallowed  daily  His  son  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handsome  hut  arrogant  youth.  (Capitolinus,  in  HMoria 
Aagusta ) 


Siir.    Copprt- 

MAXlMIVUa  DAIA,  or  DAZA.  an  lllyrian  peasant. 
Herved  in  the  Roman  armies,and  was  raised  by  Galerius,  who 
was  his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly 
to  the  dignity  of  Cffisar,  a.d.  303,  at  the  time  of  the  abdioa- 
lioQ  of  Diocletian  end  Hoximianns,  when  he  had  for  his 
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■hue  th«  government  of  Syria  and  Egjji'-  After  tLe  death 
ofGaletiiu,  a-d.  Sll.Maximinui  and  Licinius  divided  his 
dominioui  batwoea  them,  and  Mttximinua  obtained  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  be  and  Licinius 
behaved  ungratefully  towards  the  family  of  Galeriua,  their 
common  benefactor,  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian 
and  widow  of  Galerius,  havin™  escaped  from  LiciuiuB  into 
the  dominions  of  Haximinus,  the  latter  offered  to  marry 
her,  and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into 
the  desert*  of  Syria,  He  poraeculed  the  Christians  and 
made  war  against  the  Armenians.  A  now  war  havine 
broken  out  between  Licinius  and  Maximinus,  the  latter  ad- 
vanced  as  far  ai  Adrianople,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into 
Asia,  and  died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  ad,  31 3. 


MAfXIMUS.  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS.    rBiiBiiros.] 
MAXIMUS  PLANU'DES     [Planudbs] 
MA'XIMUS  MAGNUS     [Gratian,  THRoooaius.] 
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MA'XIMUS  TY'RIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  phi- 
loioplier,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonii.^s  and  of  Commodus. 
He  resided  principally  at  Athens,  but  sometimes  visited 
Rome :  he  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  stoic 
Claudius  Haiimus,  who  was  one  of  the  philosophical  friends 
of  the  emperor  M,  Aureliua,  though  some  critics  have  been 
of  this  opinion.  (Life  i^  Aureiiut,  by  J.  Capilolinus, 
c.  3.) 

There  are  extant  forty'Oue  disEertatianB(^iaXit!(ic  or  \6yBt) 
of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  are  written  In  an  easy  and 
pleasing  style,  and  more  commendable  for  the  expression 
than  the  matter.  The  tbllowine  examples  will  ^ve  some 
idea  of  the  subject  of  these  dissertations: — '  On  Plato's 
opinion  respecting  the  Deity;'  'Whether  we  ought  to  return 
Injuries  done  to  us ;'  'Whether  an  Active  or  a  Conlemplalivo 
Life  is  to  be  preferred;'  '  Whether  Soldiers  or  Husbandmen 
are  more  useful  in  a  State;'  'On  the  Demunium  of  Socrates;' 
■  Whether  Prayers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deity.'  &c 

The  beat  ediiioni  of  MaKimus  Tyrius  are  by  Staphanus, 
Paris,  ISS7;  by  Heinaius,  Leyden,  IG(I7,  IE  14,  reprinted  at 
Oxford,  1677;  by  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at 
London  with  notes  by  Markland,  1740.  The  dissertations 
have  been  translated  into  French  by  Morel,  Paris,  1607,  by 
Forney,  1764,  and  by  Dounais,  1B03;  into  Italian  by  Petro 
de  Bardi,  Venice,  1642 ;  and  into  German  by  C.  T-  Damm, 
Berlin,  1764.  There  is,  wo  believe,  no  English  translation 
of  this  author. 

There  were  several  other  antient  writers  of  the  name  of 
Masimus,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Maximus  of 
Ephesus,  who  initiated  Julian  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  had  subsequently  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  that 
emperor. 

MA'XIMUS,  THE  GREEK,  a  celebraled  personage  in 
Russian  church  history,  wa«  a  native  of  Aria  in  Albania, 
whero  ho  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. After  studying  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  other  cities 
then  dislineuished  as  seats  of  learning,  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Mount  Alhos,  where  he  took  lie  monastic  vows; 
but  the  grand'duke  Vassili  IvanovitcK  having  desired  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  send  two  persons  to  arrange 
and  describe  a  vast  number  of  Gieek  manuscripts  and 
book*  that  had  recently  been  discovered  in  some  part  of  the 
ptlM«,  tha  ahotc*  fiiU  upon  Huimiu  for  one  of  toeta.  '  He 
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accordin^y  let  outforMokcnr,  andwuaitonUMd  to  meet 
with  auoh  a  prodigious  store  of  Greek  literature.  Ha  waa 
directed  by  Vaasili  to  examine  the  books,  and  to  select  such 
as  were  most  deserving  of  translation ;  but  as  he  waa  theit 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  he  had  first  to 
prepare  a  Latin  version,  which  was  afterwards  rendored  by 
others  into  Slavonian.  It  was  thus  that  the  IransUtionsof  a 
Psalter  with  a  commentary,  end  Chrysostom's  '  Homilies 
on  St.  John,'  were  produced.  Desirous  of  returning  to  bis 
convent,  it  was  only  at  the  instance*  of  the  Tiar,  who  wished 
bim  to  revise  tha  earlier  translated  books  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  be  remained  and  undertook  that  task,  for 
which  he  was  then  qualified  by  having  obtained  in  the  in- 
terim a  competent  knowledge  of  Slavonian.  The  diligeoce 
with  which  he  executed  it  tended  however  only  to  raise  up 
numerous  enemies  against  him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the 
metropolitan ;  for  the  corrections  he  deemed  it  requisite  (o 
make  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  great  offence  to  the  more 
lealous.  What  mora  immediately  tended  to  his  disgrace 
was  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  VassiU's  diiorce 
from  his  first  wife  Salome  (on  acoount  of  barrenness),  and 
his  marriaee  with  the  prinoesa  Helena  Glinski.  He  was 
condamnecT  by  a  synod,  excommunicated  as  a  heretic,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Otrotoh  monastery  at  Tver,  in  1525;  in 
this  confinement  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour  till  Ihe 
death  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel ;  after  which  Ihe  bishop  of 
Tver  interceded  for  him  and  obtained  some  mitigation  of  the 
severity  used  towards  him.  At  lenglh  the  nextTtai,  Ivan 
Vossilivilch,  CDasent«d  to  his  being  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sergius,  where  he  continued  until  bis  death  in 
)Sa6.  A  great  number  of  works  are  extant  by  him  (chiefiy 
in  manuscript)  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  dogmatical,  polemi- 
cal, philosopnical,  &c. ;  from  which  oonsidentble  information 
has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opiniens  and  prejudices 
of  tho  clergy  and  peajde  in  that  age ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
timid  in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vioes  of  the  timea.  This 
alone  would  account  (or  the  persecution  which  he  drew 
down  upon  himself;  but  after  his  deatheventhosewhohad 
been  among  the  more  violont  against  him,  admitted  his 
innocence,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  memory  cuna  to  be 

^srded  as  that  of  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr. 
lAXWELL,  ROBERT,  LORD,  son  of  John,  thiid 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  waa  killed  at  Fluddw,  in  September, 
1514.  He  had  been  knighted,  and  appointed  Stewart  of 
Annandalcontheresignaiionofhisfalhe^onthelDthofJune 
preceding;  and  in  1517  be  vas  appointed  warden  of  the 
West  Marches.  In  1524  he  waa  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  that  capacity  chosen  one  of  tlie  lords  of  articles  for  the 
commissioners  of  boroughs;  a  lolitary  instance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  a  peer  being  lo  elected.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
one  of  the  privy-council;  and  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1533,  appears  in  the  sederunt*  of  the  Court  of  Session  as 
an  extraordinary  lord  of  session.  In  IS3G  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  entrusted  during  Ihe  absence  of  King 
James  V,  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  France ;  and  the 
next  year  be  was  himself  despatched  to  negotiate  tha  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is  said  to  have  advised  the 
expedition  which  terminated  at  Solway  Moss,  but  was  so 
incensed  at  Ihe  command  of  the  army  being  given  to  OUvcr 
Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Scots  nobility  he 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  tha  English, 
who  had  a  force  much  inferior  to  their  opponenls.  On  tho 
death  of  King  James  V.  be  was  ransomed  and  allowed  to 
return  to  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  further  the 
project*  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  referenee  to  the  marriagu 
of  the  young  queen  of  Scott.  In  the  Brit  parliament  of 
Mary,  which  met  in  Mareh,  \H3,  he  presented  lo  the 
lord*  of  articles  one  of  the  most  important  aeb  of  the  time, 
which  had  undoubtedly  consideiable  effect  in  accelerating 
the  progressof  the  Reformaiion.  This  was  a  writing,  or  as 
we  should  now  term  it,  a  Bill,  tor  an  act  of  parliament  lo 
allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  lords  of  articles  found  Ihe  proposal  reasonable  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  brought  into  parUament,  and  passed  into  a 
law  notwithstanding  the  nmlest  and  opposition  of  Ibe  lord 
chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  almost  immediatoly  after.  He 
diedon  theStbof  July,  1546. 

MAY,  the  filth  month  of  OUT  present  vear,  was  the  second 
in  tlis  old  Albu  oolendar,  tha  third  Ui  Uikt  of  Romuluit 
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•ltd  the'iiUi  in  the  ealendar  of  Nuna  Fciui|Mliitf.    In  the  |  when  the  land  is  in  fi:ood  heart,  and  in  the  convertihle  hu8- 
Allmn  calendar  it  coniisted  of  twent]r«two  days ;  of  thirty-    bandry  it  is  destroyed  while  the  land  is  in  grass,  and  mown. 


one  m  the  calendar  of  Romulus;  and  of  thirty  in  that  of 
Numa.  Julius  Casar  restored  to  it  the  odd  day  of  which 
Numa  had  deprived  it,  and  of  which  it  still  keeps  possession. 
Its  etymology  is  doubtful.  Ovid,  in  the  fifth  lx>ok  of  his 
'  Fasti,*  proposes  three  derivations:  one fromim^toff;  ano- 
ther from  majtireB,  a  term  which  signified  the  paireit  or 
governing  body  of  the  city  of  Romulus;  and  the  third 
from  Afaia.  The  Roman  month  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Apollo ;  and  on  account  of  the  eelebcation  of  the 
Lemuria,  marriages  oindertaken  during  its  oouiae  were  con- 
sidered ill-omened.    (Ovid,  FaHi,  y.  483-490.) 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  after  the  Romans,  called  it  Matut- 
month ;  and,  in  their  native  language,  Tri-milcki,  three- 
milk  month,  when  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 

MAY-DAY  and  MAYING.  It  was  antienUy  the  custom, 
observes  Brand,  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a-maying 
early  on  the  first  of  May.  Bourne  {AnUq.  Vtd^  ch.  xxv.) 
tolls  us  that*  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise 
a  little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk 
to  some  neighbouring  wood,  aocompanied  with  music  and 
the  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  broke  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorned  them  infth  nosegays  and  crowns 
of  flowers,  lliis  done,  they  returned  homeward  with  their 
booty  abont  the  time  of  sonriae,  and  made  their  doors  and 
windows  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by  noble 
and  royal  personages  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Chaucer,  in 
his  '  Court  of  Love,'  says  that  early  on  May- day,  '  Fourth 
goth  al  the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  felohe  the  flowris 
fresoh,  and  branneh,  and  blorae.' 

It  is  on  record  thai  King  Henry  VIIL  and  Queen  Kathe^ 
rine  partook  of  this  diversion ;  and  historians  also  mention 
that  he,  with  his  coortien,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
rose  on  May-^lay  very  early  to  fbtch  May  or  green  boughs ; 
and  they  went,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  to  the 
wood.  Shakspere  (*  Henry  VIU.,'  act  v^  scene  3)  says,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  people  sleep  on  May  morning;  and 
('  Mids.  Night's  Dream,*  act  iv.,  scene  1)  that  they  rose  early 
to  observe  the  rite  of  May.  The  comrt  of  King  James  I. 
preserved  the  observance  of  the  day,  and  it  was  long  con- 
tinued by  the  populace,  as  Spelman's  '  Glossary*  remarks, 
under  the  word  *  Maiuma.' 

Two  or  three  minor  obeervances  still  remain  to  be  slightly 
noticed.  The  may>pole,  deeked  with  garlands,  round  which 
the  rustics  used  to  dance  in  this  month,  yet  stands  in  many 
of  our  villages  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  year ;  and 
chimney-sweepers  with  their  Jack-in-the-green  continue  to 
danoe  in  the  streets  of  London.  A  may-pole  formerly 
stood  in  the  Strand,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  by 
Somerset  House,  but  was  taken  down  in  1717. 

Misaon,  in  his  'Travels'  (see  Osell's  Translation,  p.  307), 
notices  a  custom  which  has  now  gone  by  for  forty  years. 
The  eountry  girls  who  served  London  with  milk,  accom- 
panied by  a  &dler  and  a  garland  of  plate  (hired  from  a 
ailveramith)  adorned  with  flowers,  danced  before  the  doors 
of  their  customers. 

Moat  of  the  rites  here  enumerated  had,  no  doubt,  their 
origin  in  the  heathen  observances  practised  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  deity  who  presided  over 
fVuits  and  flowers.  (Hospinian,  De  Featis  Judtiportim  et 
JUhmeomm,  fol.  100.) 

Polydore  Virgil  notices  the  prevalence  of  May  customs 
in  Italy.  An  aoooont  of  some  of  those  observed  in  France 
will  be  found  in  the  *  M6moires  de  TAcad^mie  C^eltique,' 
torn,  iii.,  p.  446 ;  and  Dr.  B.  D.  Clarke,  in  his  '  Travels,* 
vol.  L,  4to.,  Cambr.,  1610,  p.  110,  notices  the  promenades 
and  other  observances  on  the  first  of  May  at  Moscow,  among 
the  sights  there  most  interesting  to  a  stranger.  See  also 
BrancPe  Popular  Aniiqmties,  4to.  edit*  vol.  u,  p.  179-204. 

MAY -WEED  {Anthemis  arvmna,  or  Wild  Chamo- 
mile), a  troublesome  weed  in  corn,  which  is  difficult 
to  eradicate,  as  it  is  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by 
the  low  running  branches  which  strike  into  the  soil  and 
take  root.  It  flowers  in  May,  as  its  name  denotes,  and 
aheds  its  seed  long  before  the  com  is  reaped.  The  only 
certain  mode  of  extirpating  it  is  by  great  care  in  clearing 
the  land  when  it  iafiiUowea  or  prepared  for  turnips,  plough- 
ing it  in  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appear,  and  never  ailowmg 
it  to  go  to  seed.  In  the  alternate  system  it  is  soon  got  rid 
uf  by  the  hoeing  of  the  green  crope ;  clover  also  kills  it 
P.C.»  No.  915. 


It  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  slovenly  husbandry  when  the  land  is 
covered  with  May-weed.  It  often  infests  &rms  which  have 
been  neglected  by  outgoing  tenants,  and  it  is  indispensable 
to  get  rid  of  it  before  any  attempt  at  improvement  is  made. 
A  good  clean  fallow  is  the  surest  means  of  destroying  this 
as  well  as  all  other  annuals :  by  repeated  harrow'ings  the 
seeds  are  first  brought  to  the  surface,  where  they  vegetate, 
and  are  afterwards  destroyed.  The  time  to  do  this  is  in 
dry  weather,  interspersed  with  occasional  showers,  as  in  the 
months  of  April  May,  and  June. 

MAY,  THOMAS,  an  early  English  dramatist  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  1595.  He  was  the  son  of  SirThoniHS 
May,  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Sidney 
C!ollege,  Cambridge,  he  came  to  London,  and  mado  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  persons  of  distinction. 

In  1637  May  was  opposed  to  Sir  William  Davenant  an 
candidate  for  the  office  of  laureate,  which  the  death  of 
Ben  Jonson  had  left  vacant  Sir  William  was  successful, 
and  his  success  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto 
a  courtier,  he  became  hostile  to  the  king's  party,  and  wrote 
a  history  in  favour  of  the  parliament.  In  1660  he  wa^ 
found  d^id  in  his  bed.  It  is  supposed  thsit  he  was  strangled 
by  the  tightness  of  his  nightcap-strings.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  John  Cambden  the  historian; 
but  hia  body  was  taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  re- 
moved to  a  large  pit  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  his  monument  in  the  abbey  pulled  down. 
Besides  a  history  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Henry  IL,  and  mado  a  translation  of  Lucan's '  Pbarsalia,' 
with  a  continuation  both  in  Latin  and  English.  His  plays 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  five  in  number,  and  these  five 
are  named  '  Agrippina,'  *  AntiQ;one,'  '  Cleopatra,*  '  The 
Heir,'  and  '  The  Old  Couple.*  The  last  two  are  comedies, 
and  are  printed  in  Dodsley  s  Collection.  Phillips  and  Win- 
stanley  ascribe  to  him  two  other  plays,  called '  The  Old 
Wife's  Tale,'  and  *  Orlando  Furioso,'  but  the  dates  assigned 
to  the  first  publication  of  these  pieces,  if  correct,  render  I  he 
supposition  impossible. 

MAYBOLE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  district  of 
Carriok  and  county  of  Ayr.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  its  direct 
distance  is  about  5  miles  from  the  sea-coast  and  70  south- 
west by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  erected  into  a  burgh 
of  barony  by  a  charter  of  James  V.,  dated  24  Nov.,  1516, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
century  that  the  burgesses  appear  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  thus  conferred  upon  them  of  electing  their 
own  magistrates.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
burgh  is  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers, who  hold  Uieir  office  during  life.  The  revenue,  de- 
rived from  landed  property  and  an  annual  tax  called  'stint,' 
averages  65/.  per  annum,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  expen- 
diture. The  streets  are  cleansed  and  kept  in  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  turnpike-road  trust-fund  of  the  county. 
None  but  burgesses  can  legally  carry  on  any  manufacture 
or  trade  within  the  burgh ;  the  charge  for  admission  into 
their  body  is  1/.  Is.  or  10«.  6(/.,  according  as  the  applicant  is 
a  stranger  or  the  son  of  a  freeman.  There  are  however  no 
manufacturing  establishments,  although  the  chief  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  for  the 
Glasgow  houses.  The  principal  building  is  the  church ;  it 
is  large,  and  surmounted  by  a  steeple  in  very  bad  taste. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  6287,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  rather  more  than  one-half  were  resident 
within  the  boundary  of  the  burgh.  There  are  in  all  thirteen 
schools,  and  one  of  these,  called  the  '  subscription  school,' 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Irish  inhabitants.  There  are 
also  a  savings'  bank  and  several  philanthropic  institutions. 

In  the  tavern  of  the  '  Red  Lion*  is  shown  the  room  where 
Knox,  and  Kennedy,  the  abbot  of  Crossraguel,  accompanied 
by  eighty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country.assembled, 
the  former  to  impugn  the  mass, the  latter  to  defend  it;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  since  *  instituted  a  "  Knox  Club," 
which  holds  triennial  festivals,  at  which  men  of  all  parties 
meet  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  domination  of  Rome,  and  their  secure  enjoyment  of 
Protestant  principles,  achieved  for  them  by  Knox  and  hia 
coadjutors.* 

{New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland;  Parliamentary 
Report  on  Scotch  Burghs,  &c.) 
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MAYKNCE.    [MAifie.] 

M  AYENNE.    (River  and  Town.)    [Matewnb.] 

M  AYENNE,  a  department  in  the  western  part  of  Franoe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  If  anche  and 
Ome,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Sarthe,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vilaine. 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  an 
average  length  of  50  or  52  miles  from  north  by  east  to  south 
by  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  38  miles  from  east  to 
west.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1994  square  miles,  being 
below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  The 
population  in  1631  was  352,586;  in  1636  it  was  361,765, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9179,  or  between  2*6 
and  3*0  per  cent,  and  giving  more  than  181  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  In  density  of  population  it  is  above  the 
average  of  France,  but  rather  below  the  English  county 
with  which  in  area  we  have  compared  it.  Laval,  the  capital, 
is  01  :he  Mayenne,  149  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south- 
west of  Paris,  or  169  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux, 
Alen9on,  and  Mayenne,  in  48''  4'  N.  lat.,  and  0"  48' W.  long. 

The  northern  part  of  the  department  is  the  most  elevated. 
The  principal  range  of  the  Armor ican  chain  of  mountains, 
and  the  branch  from  it  which  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Vilaine,  skirt  the  western  border,  the 
hills  gradually  subsiding  as  they  proceed  southward.  An- 
other branch  of  the  Armorican  chain  skirts  the  eastern 
border,  subsiding  into  the  plain  sooner  than  the  western 
branch,  to  which  it  is  parallel.  These  two  branches  enclose 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Mayenne  and  its  tributaries.  The 
department  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  rooks  of 
earlier  formation,  being  included  in  the  great  primitive  dis^ 
trict  of  Bretagne.  There  was  in  1834  one  coal-mine  io 
the  department,  giving  employment  to  above  a  hundred 
men,  and  yielding  about  5000  tons  annually.  There  were 
also  five  mines  of  anthracite  (besides  two  others  not  worked), 
giving  employment  to  more  than  350  men,  and  yielding 
annually  18,000  tons.  Some  iron-ore  is  procured;  the 
number  of  iron- works  in  1834  was  five,  having  eight  fur^ 
naces  for  smelting  pig-iron  and  fifteen  fi>rge8  ibr  making 
bar-iron.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed.   Freestone,  slates,  and  marble  are  quarried. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Mayenne,  which  rises  just 
beyond  the  boundarv  of  the  department,  near  the  north- 
eastern comer,  and  Aows  westward  (sometimes  in  this  de- 
partment, sometimes  in  that  of  Ome),  22  miles,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lassay ;  firom  thence  it  flows  southward  55 
miles  through  the  valley  described  above,  to  the  boundary 
of  the  department,  26  miles  beyond  which  it  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  Angers.  Its  whole  course  is  about  103  miles,  of 
which  it  is  navigable  for  50  miles,  viz.  firom  Laval ;  24  miles 
of  the  navigation  are  in  this  department  The  official  re- 
turns make  the  total  navigation  59  or  60  miles,  of  which 
about  half  is  in  this  department.  The  feeders  of  the 
Mayenne  are  none  of  them  navigable  in  this  department ; 
the  principal  aie  the  Varenne,  the  Colmont,  the  £rn6e,  and 
the  Oudon,  which  join  the  Mayenne  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  Jouanne,  which  joins  on  the  left  The  Erve,  which 
waters  the  east  side  of  the  department,  falls  into  the  Serthe, 
which  just  touches  the  south-east  corner.  There  are  many 
large  pools  (the  chief  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Oudon 
and  the  Vicoin,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Mayenne),  and  many 
brooks. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  in 
1837,  was  five,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  157  miles,  viz. 
107  in  repair,  44  out  of  repair,  and  6  unfinished.  The  prin- 
cipal roan  is  that  from  Paris  to  Rennes  and  Brest,  which 
enters  the  department  on  the  north-east,  mns  south-west 
by  Pr£-en-Pail  to  Mayenne,  and  from  thence  south  by 
west  by  the  valley  of  the  Mavenne  to  Laval,  where  it  tiirns 
off  to  the  west  and  quits  the  department.  Roads  firom 
Laval  run  southward  by  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  through 
Chiteau-Gronthier  to  Angers  (Maine  et  Loire),  south-east  by 
Meslay  to  La  Fltehe  (Sarthe),  and  eastward  to  Le  Mans 
(Sarthe).  Roads  from  Mayenne  lead  northward  to  Dom- 
front  (Orne)  and  Caen  (Calvados),  and  westward  to  Fou- 
gdres  and  St.  Malo  (Ille  et  Vilaine).  There  are  also  se- 
veral departmental  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
178  miles,  vis.  109  miles  in  repair,  17  out  of  repair,  and  52 
unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  pathways  have  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  2500  miles. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  the  department  are  under 
the  plough.    Wheat  is  not  much  cultivnted ;  rye,  barley, 


oat8»  and  espedally  buckwheat,  are  mor«  eommonly  rahed. 
The  northern  part  of  the  department  ^is  sterile,  the  centre 
of  moderate  ibrtility,  but  the  southern  part  produces  abun- 
dant harvests.  Mudi  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and  theiB 
are  extensive  orohaids,  especially  of  apple  and  pear  trees, 
from  the  fruit  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  cider  and  perry  is 
made.  There  are  few  vineyards,  and  the  wine  which  they 
produce  is  of  ordinary  quality;  the  department  lies  almost 
entirely  beyond  the  line  within  which  the  vine  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage.  Among  the  vegetables  cultivated  is 
a  gigantic  variety  of  the  cabbage,  which  grows  above  the 
height  of  a  man.  The  pools  produce  a  plant,  *  the  water 
chesnut,*  the  firuit  of  which,  enveloped  in  a  husk«  floatii  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  has,  when  roasted,  the  flavour 
of  a  chesnut.  Meadows  and  grass  lands,  including  the 
heaths  and  other  open  pastures,  are  extensive,  occupying 
ftnm  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  soil;  the  number  of  cattle 
reared  is  considerable,  espeeiaJly  oows,  from  whose  milk 
excellent  butter  is  made ;  there  are  large  flecks  of  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which  is  in  good  repute ;  the  horses  are  of  small 
size ;  swine  and  poultry  are  numerous,  and  a  vast  number 
of  bees  are  kepi  all  over  the  department  The  woodlaads  of 
the  department  are  not  extensive. 

The  peasantry  are  simple-minded  but  ignorant.  Edu- 
cation is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  superstition  k  predo- 
minant The  inhabitants  however  are  religiou8»  sincere, 
and  honest.  They  are  neither  such  industrious  nor  such 
skilful  farmere  as  those  in  the  neishbouring  department 
of  Sarthe,  bat  are  more  regulsr  and  better  tenants;  buck- 
wheat is  still  a  favovrite  crop  with  them;  trefoil  is  very 
little  regarded.  In  the  troubled  times  of  the  Revolution 
this  d^artment  swarmed  wiUi  Chouans,  or  royalisl  parti- 
sans ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  those  troubles  the  peasantry 
returned  to  their  erdinarv  pnrsuits,  sad  at  present  in  no 
part  of  France  are  the  roads  safer,  properly  mora  respected, 
and  political  exoitsmeni  less  violent 

The  department  is  divided  into  thrsa  arrottdiiiiBmants,  as 
follows:— 


Laval,  central 
Mayenne,  north 
Ch&teau-Gonthier» 
south 
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117.534    122,755       92 
162^164     164,618     110 


I  471       72,868      74,392       73 


1994    352,586     361,765     275 


There  are  27  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Laval  are,  Laval  (popufeition  in 
1831, 16,826  town,  16,401  whole  oommune;  in  1836,  17,810 
commune), on  the  Mayenne  [Laval];  Montsurs,  on  the 
Jouanne;  Evron  (pop.  1846  town,  3750  whole  oommune),  on 
the  Dinard,  a  feeder  of  the  Jouanne ;  Sainte-Susanne,  on  the 
Erve ;  St  Ouen  and  Loiron,  in  the  country  west  of  the  May- 
enne ;  and  Meslay,  on  the  road  from  Laval  to  La  Fl&che. 
Evron  is  a  busy  place,  with  a  good  weekly  market  and  ten 
yearly  fairs,  situated  in  an  excellent  wheat  district.  The  town 
has  a  tolerably  handsome  market-house,  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
now  occupied  by  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charity  and  a  conventual 
church,  with  a  fine  choir.  Sainte  Suzanne  is  a  small  town 
of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on  a  high  hill.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  strength.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and 
some  old  ramparts  yet  more  in  decay,  vitrified  in  one  part 
like  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland.  The  French  writer  who 
describes  this  remarkable  phenomenon  (Vaysse  de  Villiers) 
contends  for  its  being  the  eflbct  of  lightning ;  but  as  the 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Northmen,  to  whom,  under  the 
name  of  Danes,  the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland  are  ascribed, 
the  waUs  of  Sainte-Suzanne  may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
them.  Meslay  is  a  small  place  of  about  1 200  inhabitants,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  street,  well  paved  and  lined  with  neat 
well-built  houses.  The  neighbourhood  produces  abundance 
of  com. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mayenne  are  Mayenne,  Ambri- 
dres,  Lassay  (population  1678  town,  2807  whole  oommune), 
Couptrain,  and  rr^-en-Pail  (pop.  3344  whole  oommune),  ou 
or  near  the  Mayenne ;  La  Podte  (pop.  329 1  whde  oommune>» 
Vilaine  or  ViUaines-la-JuUel  (pop.  about  1200),  and  Bays, 
in  the  country  east  of  that  river;  Ooron,  on  the  Colment; 
Em^  (pop.  3645  town,  5467  whole  commune)  on  the 
Em^e;  and  Fougerolles,  Landivy,  Maiitaudin,  and  St 
Denis,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  department  May- 
enne IB  situated  on  the  slope  gf  two  hiUi  yrbiiAk  Ibee  eaek 
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olhir*  tnd  «M  •epifataA  BT  the  »ifef  IfayoiiM.  Thatowiu 
properly  to  called,  is  on  the  right  hank,  where  the  hill  is 
nigheet;  the  part  en  the  left  hank  is  a  suburb  which  con* 
tains  about  one-third  of  the  whole  pomilation  of  the  place ; 
the  two  are  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  principal  line  of 
street  is  that  which  descends  one  hill,  crosses  the  bridge, 
and  ascends  the  other ;  this  constitntes  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Elennes  by  Fougdres ;  the  more  fkequented  road  by  Laval 
Just  passes  through  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  suburb. 
This  principal  street  is  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  the 
slope  on  the  side  of  the  town  is  so  steep  that  in  summer  it 
requiies  a  team  of  twelve^  and  in  winter  sometimes  of  thirty 
homes  and  oxen  to  draw  up  heavily  laden  carriages.  Near 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  stieet  widens  so  as  to  form  a  place 
or  opening  divided  hf  a  modem  town«haH  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  Is  adorned  by  a  fountain.  At  the  summit  of 
the  hill  OB  a  slate  rock  is  the  antient  casHe  of  the  dukes  of 
Mayenne,  at  present  occupied  as  the  town  prison.  The 
linen*hall  or  market  is  sepamled  fWxn  this  castle  by  a  ter- 
race planted  with  trees  and  used  as  a  piomenade.  The 
town  and  suburb  have  each  a  parish  church.  The  houses 
are  mostly  antient,  but  the  streets  are  very  clean.  The  po- 
pulation of  Mayenne  in  1831  was  8/S8  for  the  town  and 
suburb,  or  9797  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
9782  for  the  coramnae.  The  principal  mannfocturea  are  of 
linens*  ealiooea,  and  handkerehieftL  There  are  three  weekly 
marketa:  <me  for  linen,  eattle,  and  general  commodities; 
another  tbt  corn, and  a  thicd  fot  provisions:  then  are  eight 
yearly  foirsb  The  linen  maaulhetttie,  whioh  is  the  staple^ 
is  carried  oo  not  only  in  the  town  but  in  the  iurronnding 
districts,  and  embays  8000  persons;  the  raw  material  is 
chiefly  foinign  Max.  Thefe  are,  two  or  three  miles  west  of 
the  town,  at  Fontaine  Daniel,  a  ealiee  maaulkotory  employ- 
ing 500  peiaans ;  sad  about  the  same  distance  south,  the 
wioughWiioB  forges  of  Aron.  The  town  haa  a  subordinate 
oourt  of  justice,  an  hospital,  and  a  high  sehool.  lassay  haa 
handsome  market-housee  and  an  antient  ehiteau.  Much 
husiness  in  eattle  and  in  flax  is  done  at  its  weekly  market 
and  its  two  yearfy  foars.  Pi^,  or  Pres-en-Pail,  has  a  con- 
siderable weekly  cattle-market  Bm6e  is  laid  out  with  toler- 
able regularity,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  It  is  the  residence 
of  leveral  wealthy  ikmuiea  who  occupy  handsome  houses ;  it 
has  a  larae  market-plaee,  in  which  is  an  antient  market- 
house.  The  town  has  no  manufooture^  and  tiie  district 
round  it  is  purely  agricidtnral. 

In  the  anrendtasement  of  Chlteau  Gonthier  are,  Ch&tean- 
Oonthier(pep»ef  the  commune  in  1831,  6143,  and  in  1836, 
6226)  on  theM^enne  [Chatbav-Gonthibb.]  ;  BailU  on  the 
Srve :  Gfea-en-Boute  and  St  Denis,  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Mayenne;  and  Craen  (pop.  2550  town,  3610  whole  com- 
mune) and  Coss^le-Vivien,  on  or  near  the  Oudon.  Chraon 
has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  plainly  built  houses. 
Hm  market-house  is  large.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  flax.  There  is  good  sociebr  at  Graon ;  Volney  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  Goss^-le-Yivien  with  1000  to  1200  in- 
habitants, is  situated  in  a  fortile  district,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  trade  in  linens. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  that  of  linen, 
including  sail-cloth  and  table-linen.  Flax  spinning  and 
weaving  form  the  occupation  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  work- 
ing dsss  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mayenne,  the  sterile  sofl 
of  which  affords  little  encouragement  to  agriculture;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  is  low,  and  the  intervals  of  depression  to 
which  manufocturea  are  liable  occasionally  throw  the  work- 
people into  great  distress.  Laval  and  Mayenne  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  manufticture;  but  the  popiuation  of  the  arron- 
dissement of  Laval  is  more  agricultural  than  that  of  May- 
enne. The  decline  of  the  linen  manufocture,  induced  by 
the  extended  use  of  cotton  fabrics,  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  manufocture  of  calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchiefs 
into  both  those  towns.  Some  woollen  stufls  and  paper  are 
also  made.  These  manidkctures,  with  wood  for  fuel  and  for 
building  ships,  iron,  marble,  slatea^  and  various  articles  of 
agrionltural  produce,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export 

The  department  is  comprehended,  with  that  of  Sarthe, 
in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans;  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Oour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Universi- 
taire  of  Angers :  and  is  comprehended  in  the  fourth  mili- 
tary division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Tours.  It 
sends  Ave  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  department  was  comprehended,  in  the  most  antient 
historic  period,  in  the  territory  of  the  Diabliiitesv  the 


Arvii,  and  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  three  Celtio  nations, 
which  under  the  Roman  domination  were  comprehended 
in  the  province  of  Lugdonensis  Tertia.  The  antient 
name  of  the  river  Mayenne  in  a  Romanized  form  was 
Meduana.  Nsaodunum  (afterwards  Diablintes)  and  Vago« 
ritnm,  the  respective  chief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and 
the  Arvii,  were  within  the  limits  of  the  department  Of 
the  first,  now  the  village  of  Jublins,  there  are  important 
remains.  There  are  the  walls  of  a  Roman  station  forming 
nearly  a  square  of  600  or  700  foot  each  way,  with  towers  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  comers.  The  walls  are  scarcely  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  about  nine  feet  thick ; 
composed  of  layers  of  square  stone,  alternating  with  three 
tiers  of  brick,  and  the  whole  united  by  a  very  liard  cement. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  built  and  best  preserved  Roman 
forts  in  France.  Within  the  enclosure  are  the  traces  of 
buildings  probably  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  A 
subterraneous  apartment  was  discovered  near  the  fort  about 
seventy  years  i^^o^  but  covered  up  again  to  stop  the  trouble- 
some visits  of  the  curious.  It  had  a  mosaic  floor  and 
painted  walls.  An  antient  well  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  medals  and  rings  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  at  Jub- 
has  a  granitic  rock  presenting  a  resembUnce  to  a  chair, 
supposed  to  be  a  Druidic  monument  It  is  popularly  called 
'  the  Devil's  chair.'  There  are  some  remains  of  a  town 
supposed  to  be  Vagoritum,  now  called  Arve,  or  Erve,  on 
the  river  Brva  Fkom  this  name  it  has  been  inferred  with 
peat  probability  that  the  town,  Hke  the  other  chief  towns 
in  Ckiul,  took  at  a  later  period  the  name  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vagori- 
tum appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vaige,  a  small 
stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Erve,  about  a  mile  or  two 
from  it  In  Ine  middle  a^  the  department  was  compre- 
hended chiefly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  but  a  small  part 
of  it  in  that  of  Anjou.  [Anjov;  Mains.]  This  part  of 
Fiance  suffered  mneh  in  the  Vend^n  war. 

MAYER,  TOBIAS,  was  bom  at  Marbach,  a  town  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  on  the  1 7th  of  February,  1723.  His  father  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the 
water- works  (inspeoteur  des  eaux)  at  Esslingen.  From  him 
young  Mayer  received  some  elementary  instruction  in  the 
mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  much,  since  we 
read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  at  a 
very  early  age.  To  gain  a  livelihood  he  began  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  studied  the  prin* 
ciples  of  gunnery,  probamy  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
army.  In  the  year  1746  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Cosmogmphical  Society  of  Niirnberg,  to 
whose  Transactions  he  afterwards  contributed  several  inte- 
resting memoirs.  Among  these  is  one,  published  in  1750, 
'On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon,'  in  which,  besides  treating 
the  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  he  then  for  the  first  time 
employed  *  equations  of  condition,'  which  are  now  of  such 
extensive  and  important  application.  [Condition.]  In 
1751  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Gottingen, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently  was  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  economy  in  that  university,  which  appointment 
was  probably  a  smecure,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  taught  any  subject  but  the  mathematics  and  their 
application.  At  Gottingen,  during  the  remainder  of  a  very 
short  life,  he  laboured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
promote  the  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astro- 
nomy. His  *  Zodiacal  Catalogue'  was '  deserving  of  all  con- 
fidence* (Delambre),  and  comprised  998  stars,  including 
those  whose  correct  positions  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
astronomer.  In  1755  he  published  his  *  Lunar  Tables' in 
the  *  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,'  and  a  copy  of  them 
was  ft>rwarded  to  the  London  Board  of  Longitude.  By 
order  of  the  board  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  was  rigorously 
tested  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  was  able  in  no  instance  to  detect 
an  error  greater  than  1'  30'^  (the  error  of  the  other  tables 
then  existing  sometimes  amounted  to  10')*  and  even  part  of 
this  he  was  of  opinion  might  be  foirly  attributed  to  his  own 
observations.  (See  Dr.  Bradley's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  dzted  10th  February,  1756.)  «Tbese  tables 
were  printed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  the  year  1767, 
and  likewise  the 'Solar  Tables'  by  the  same  author  in  the 
year  1770.  After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parlia- 
ment, at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  paid  his  widow 
the  sum  of  3000/.  The  original  resolution  of  the  Board, 
dated  9th  of  Febniary,  1765,  recommends  that  a  sum  'not 
exceeding  5000/.'  should  be  awarded ;  and  Delambre  states 
that  a  ftirther  sum  of  2000/.  was  subsequently  paid ;  but  thin 
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»  a  mUtiike.  The  act  of  parliament  awarding  the  3000/.  ii 
that  of  5  Geo.  HI.,  c.  20 ;  and  the  later  acta  relating  to  the 
Boaid  of  Longitude  make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer's 
widow.  To  Mayer  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
the  repeating  circle,  which  was  afterwards  so  fully  developed 
hy  Borda,  and  employed  hy  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
ai'c  of  the  meridian.  [Borda;  Repeating  Circle.]  Mayer 
died  at  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  Fehruary,  1762.  His  £loge 
was  spoken  hy  Kaestner  (Gott.»  4to.,  1762).  In  1801  a 
simple  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Gottingen, 
the  place  of  his  interment. 

The  following  list  of  his  puhlished  works  is  given  hy  M. 
Delambre  from  the  *  Eloge*  of  Mayer  hy  Kaestner :— *  De- 
scription of  a  new  Globe  of  the  Moon'  (NiirnbergN  1750); 
'Terrestrial  Refractions;'  'Geographical  Maps;'  •Descrip- 
tion of  a  new  Micrometer ;'  *  Observations  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse  of  1748;'  *  Conjunctions  of  the  Moon  and  Stars 
observed  in  1747-8;'  'Proofs  that  the  Moon  has  no  Atmo- 
sphere ;'  'Motion  of  the  Earth  explained  by  a  Change  in 
the  Direction  of  Gravity ;'  *  Determination  of  the  Latitude 
of  Niirnberg,  with  other  Astronomical  Observations;* 
•  Memoir  on  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  upon  the  Dis- 
tance of  that  Satellite  from  the  Earth,  as  deduced  from  the 
Length  of  the  second  Pendulum ;' '  On  the  Transformation 
of  Rectilinear  Figures  into  Triangles;'  'Inclination  and 
Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  as  deduced  from 
Theory ;'  'On  the  Inequalities  of  Jupiter.'  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  appeared  at  Gottingen,  in  1775,  in  folio, 
edited  by  George  Lichtenberg,  his  successor  at  the  obser- 
vatory of  Gottingen,  the  first  volume  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Mayer's  works.  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  consists  of  six 
memoirs  entitled,  1,  'A  Method  of  determining  more  cor- 
rectly the  Variations  of  the  Thermometer :  a  Formula  for 
determining  the  mean  Temperature  of  different  Latitudes, 
and  the  Period  of  the  Year  corresponding  to  the  greatest 
Intensity  of  Heat  and  Cold;' 2,  ' Observations  made  with 
his  mural  Quadrant  of  six  feet  radius;'  3,  'An  easy 
Method  of  calculating  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun;'  4,  'A 
Memoir  on  the  Affinity  of  Colours,'  wherein  he  recognises 
but  three  primitive  colours;  5,  his  'New  Catalogue  of 
Stars ;'  6,  '  A  list  of  Eighty  Stars,'  in  which  he  believed 
he  had  detected  a  motion,  in  addition  to  that  resulting  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

('Notice of  the  Life  of  Mayer,'  by  M. Delambre, in  the 
Biog.  Univ.;  Hutton*s  Mathematical  Dictionary;  and 
Montucla,  Hist,  dea  Math.) 

MAYNOOTH.    [Kildarb.1 

MAYO,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught, 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sligo 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Moy)  and  Roscom- 
mon, on  the  south  by  the  countv  of  Galway,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  According  to  the 
ordnance  map  of  Ireland,  constructed  for  the  Irish  railway 
commissioners  in  1836,  it  lies  between  53®  27' and  54''  19' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  31'  and  9**  20' W.  long.,  and  extends 
from  Achil  Head  on  the  west  to  the  iunction  of  the  Sligo 
and  Roscommon  boundaries  atBallaghadereen  on  the  east, 
72  statute  miles,  and  from  the  centre  of  Loch  (Ik>rrib  on  the 
south  to  Downpatrick  Head  on  the  north,  58  miles.  The 
length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy  on 
the  north-east  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  Harbour  on  the 
south-west,  exclusive  of  the  minor  indentations  of  the  shore, 
is  about  250  statute  miles.  The  area,  as  ascertained  by  the 
ordnance  survey,  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  According 
to  the  map  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  contains 
1,023,273  English  acres,  or  1598  square  statute  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Griffith's  estimate,  it  consists  of 

Cultivated  land  .         •         871,984  statute  acres. 

Unprofitable  bog  and  mountain  425,124        ,, 
Water      •         .         .         .  57,940        „ 

Total  1,355,048  statute  acres, 
or  2117  square  statute  miles,  being  next  to  Cork  and  Gal- 
way, the  third  largest  county  in  Ireland.  In  1831  the 
population  was  367,956. 

Mayo  has  a  very  diversified  surfkce,  embracing  a  part  of 
the  great  inland  plain  which  extends  across  the  centre  of 
the  island,  together  with  a  large  extent  of  wild  and 
mountainous  country  interposed  between  the  western  verge 
of  that  plain  and  the  sea.  The  mountain  region  consists  of 
two  principal  districts,  separated  from  one  another  by  Clew 


Bay,  a  capacious  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  whicht  running 
inland  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  by  from  seven  to  eignl 
miles  in  width,  meets  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  at 
Westport.  The  mountain  groups  lying  south  of  Clew  Bay 
cover  the  entire  barony  of  Murrisk,  and  stretch  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  county  into  the  highlands  of  Joyce  Country 
and  Connemara.  [Galway.]  The  area  which  they  cover 
within  the  limits  of  Mayo  is  about  fifteen  miles  by  twenty, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  level  land  about 
Westport  and  by  Clew  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  bv  the  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  great 
Killery  Harbour  and  the  Joyce  Country  mountains,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  flat  country  constituting  the  basin  of  lochs 
Mask  and  Carra.  The  most  easterly  of  the  various  moun- 
tain groups  comprised  within  these  limits  is  constituted  by 
the  Furmnamore  and  Partry  Mountains,  which,  extending 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  head  of  the  Killery, 
form  a  continuous  range  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  rising 
abruptly  over  the  western  shores  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes.  Tlie  elevation  of  Furmnamore,  rising  about  midway 
between  the  Killery  Harbour  and  Loch  Mask,  is  221 U  feet. 
The  other  chief  summits  of  the  range  are  Bengorriff,  near 
its  southern  exti*emity,  2038  feet,  and  Slieve  Bohaun,  ter- 
minating it  on  the  north,  1294  feet. 

On  both  sides  of  the  chain  are  bold  ravines,  traversed 
by  streams  descending  on  the  one  hand  into  Loch  Mask, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  valley  of  the  Owen  Errive  river, 
which  runs  southward  into  the  head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and 
also  into  the  valley  of  the  Ayle.  The  Ayle,  running  north- 
ward through  the  flrst  part  of  its  course,  dips  underground 
immediately  on  emerging  from  the  mountain  district,  and, 
passmg  eastward  round  the  terminus  of  the  range  for  two 
miles  under  the  limestone-rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  and 
flows  southward,  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  head  of  Loch  Mask.  One  of  the  sources  of  the 
Owen  Errive  is  the  Lake  of  Glenawagh,  which  lies  in  what 
is  locally  termed  a  prison^  being  a  Iwwl-shaped  hollow  in 
the  northern  side  of  Furmnamore.  surrounded  by  perpen- 
dicular precipices  1500  feet  high.  West  of  the  valley  of  the 
Owen  Errive  lies  the  group  or  Muilrea,  skirting  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Killery,  and  extending  inland  in  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  tliat  of  the  range  of  Slieve  Partry. 
Muilrea  Mountain,  which  rises  immediately  over  the  north- 
em  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  the  highest  ground  in  the 
county,  being  2682  feet  in  altitude.  Kext  m  the  range, 
eastward,  is  Benberry,  2610  feet;  between  which  and  Ben- 
gorm,  2224  feet,  lie  the  romantic  lakes  of  Doologh  and 
I)elphi,  with  the  shooting-lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 
These  heights,  as  they  trend  eastward,  are  broken  into 
numerous  lateral  valleys,  of  which  tlie  most  considerable  is 
Glen  Lawr,  watered  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Owen 
Errive.  Above  Glen  Laur  the  highest  point  of  the  range  is 
2429  feet  Northward  from  the  immediate  group  of  Muilrea 
the  centre  of  the  district  of  Murrisk  rises  into  undulating 
hills  of  from  900  to  1200  feet  in  height,  the  general  Mlope 
of  the  country  being  towards  the  north-west,  in  which  direc- 
tion most  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  interior  make  their 
way  through  openings  in  the  hilly  countiy  to  the  sea.  The 
northern  verge  of  Murrisk,  bordering  on  Clew  Bay,  is  occu- 
pied through  a  length  of  ten  miles  by  the  range  of  Croagh 
rat  rick,  running  parallel  to  the  shore.  Croagh  Patrick, 
locally  called  the  Reek,  rises  immediately  from  the  water's 
edge  in  the  centre  of  the  range  to  an  altitude  of  2610  feet, 
presenting  a  very  perfect  conical  outline  on  every  side,  and 
forming  by  much  the  most  conspicuous  feature  m  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  general  character  of  this  district  is 
sterile,  though  among  the  undulating  hills  of  the  central 
part  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  coarse  pasture.  The  only 
place  having  the  character  of  anything  more  than  a  hamlet, 
throughout  the  entire  tract  is  the  little  village  of  Louisburg, 
near  the  coast  on  the  north-west. 

The  mountainous  district  lying  north  of  Clew  Bay  is  of 
considerably  greater  area,  extending  upwards  of  forty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  by  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Separated  from  the  ranee  of  the  Ox  mountains  in  Sligo  hy 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  and  the  low  basin  of  Loch  Conn,  thus 
standing  insulated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
it  nevertheless  corresponds,  in  the  direction  of  its  principal 
groups,  both  with  the  range  above  mentioned  on  the  east, 
and  with  that  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  on  the  south. 
The  Croagh  Moyle  mountains,  forming  the  most  advanced 
group  towards  the  plain,  appear  as  a  continuation  of  the 
oligo  highlands,  running  in  a  durection  from  nor tlv  east  to 
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loutb'West,  from  the  valley  of  the  Moy  to  tlie  head  of  Clew 
Bay  at  Newport.  The  highest  point  of  tliis  range  is  1655 
feet  Corresponding  in  direction  with  the  Croagli  Moyle 
range  is  the  group  of  Nephin,  which  extends  from  Loch 
Fyough,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  at  a  distance 
of  ahout  five  miles  from  the  exterior  range,  to  the  western 
shore  of  Loch  Conn.  The  chief  summits  of  this  range« 
commencing  from  the  west,  are,  Buckorgh,  1922  feet, 
Bereen  Curragh,  2295  feet,  and  Nephin,  2646  feet;  the 
last,  heiiig  the  highest  ground  in  this  district,  forms  an 
object  of  great  grandeur,  rising  abruptly  over  the  western 
verge  of  Loch  Conn.  In  the  intermediate  valley  bounded 
by  these  ranges,  which  constitutes  the  principal  pass  north* 
wards  from  Newport,  lie  Loch  Beltra,  the  waters  of  which 
run  south-westward  to  Clew  Bay  at  Newport,  and  Loch 
Lavalla,  which  discharges  itself  north-eastward  into  Loch 
Conn,  the  latter  lying  within  the  mountain-pass  of  Bam- 
na-gee.  Northward  nom  the  range  of  Nephin  lies  a  vast 
tract  of  comparatively  level  but  extremely  desolate  moor- 
landsy  bounded  towards  the  east  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mov,  and  westward  by  the  nearly  semicircular  amphitheatre 
of  the  T}Tawleyand  Nephin  Beg  mountains.  A  subordinate 
and  nearly  parallel  ridge  of  low  elevation  divides  this  tract 
into  two  portions,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward 
by  the  Ded  river  to  Loch  Conn,  and  those  of  the  other, 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  run  west- 
ward by  the  Owenmore  river  to  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay. 
The  altitude  of  that  part  of  the  chain  north  of  this  gap  is 
from  900  to  1200  feet;  south  of  the  vallevof  the  Owenmore 
the  heights  are  loftier  and  of  a  more  strixing  outline,  being 
broken  into  lateral  vallevs  and  defiles,  and  containing  many 
small  lakes  surrounded  by  striking  precipices.  The  chief 
heights  here  are  Slteve  Cor.  2368  feet,  Nephin  Beg,  2012 
feet,  and  Coshcamciirragh,  2262  feet ;  the  last  rises  imme- 
diately over  the  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  ftom  which  point  the 
range  takes  a  westerly  direction,  occupying  the  entire  pro- 
montory of  Corraun  Achil,  and  beyond  it,  rising  again  into 
very  bold  eminences  throughout  the  large  island  of  Achil, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow 
sound  running  up  between  Clew  Bay  and  Blacksod  Har- 
bour. The  surface  of  Achfll  Island  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  its  shores  are  perhaps  more  precipitous  than  any 
equal  extent  of  coast  in  the  British  islands.  At  Minaun, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  cliffs,  which  are  slightly 
overhanging,  have  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  and  upwards; 
and  at  Keem  Head,  which  terminates  the  island  westward, 
the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been 
rent  asunder  b^  some  convulsion  of  nature,  constitutes  one 
shelving  precipice  of  2222  feet,  springing  immediately  from 
the  water  s  edge.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  shs^ie,  the 
rtorthem  and  eastern  sides  being  fourteen  and  twelve  miles 
in  length  respectively,  and  the  base,  which  faces  the  offing 
of  Clew  Bay  towards  the  south-west,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  Tne  northern  side  of  the  island  constitutes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Bay,  a  great  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  included  between  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  chain  of  the  Nephin  Beg 
mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  low  peninsula  of  the  Mullet 
on  the  other.  The  Mullet,  extending  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Erris  by  an  isthmus  five 
miles  long  by  one  mile  on  an  average  in  breadth,  which 
separates  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Broadhaven,  included  between  the  Mullet  and  the 
mainland  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  north.  The  thriving 
little  town  of  BelmuUet  is  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus,  where  it  is  only  400  yards  wide.  The  penin- 
sula is  better  tilled  and  less  desolate  than  the  mainland ; 
there  is  a  considerable  village  on  it,  called  Binghamstown, 
near  the  head  of  Blacksod  Bay ;  and  Major  Bingham,  the 
chief  proprietor,  has  a  permanent  residence  farther  south. 
The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
the  snrfaee  is  varied  on  the  north  by  some  inconsiderable 
eminences,  of  which  Slieve  More,  432  feet  in  height,  rising 
over  the  western  entrance  to  Broadhaven,  is  the  chief. 
From  its  comparatively  level  surface  and  the  facilities  for 
procuring  sea-weed  and  sand  for  manure,  this  remote  district 
possesses  great  capabilities  of  improvement ;  but  the 
immense  tract  of  bog  and  mountain  interposed  between  it 
and  the  market-towns  of  the  interior  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  traffic.  Nevertheless  the  town  of  Belmullet, 
which  baa  sprtmg  up  since  1825,  now  consists  of  two  streets 
of  alatcd  houses  and  a  neat  sauare,  and  has  a  yearly 
tnonaiing  sxpoH  of  gtnifli    Dttrutg  the  period  of  f  attwaj 


fpeeulation  in  Ireland,  a  fbw  years  ago,  BelmuUet  waa 
mm^h  spoken  of  as  the  terminus  of  a  great  western  railway, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  vast  desolate  tract 
lying  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Moy,  but  the  design 
has  not  been  encouraged.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  bleak* 
ness  and  sterility  of  the  entire  tract  lying  between  the 
shores  of  Blacksod  and  Broadhaven  beys  and  the  valley  of 
the  Moy.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Tvrawley  and  Nephin 
Beg  chain  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest  is 
Loch  Carrowmore,  five  miles  in  length,  which  discharges  its 
waters  by  the  Owenmore  Kver,  famous  for  its  salmon,  into 
Tullaghan  Bay,  an  arm  of  Blacksod  Harbour.  Between 
TuUaghan  Bay  and  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  lies  the 
district  of  Ballycroy,  where  some  herds  of  the  red  deer  still 
survive.  This  part  of  Mayo  has  recently  become  pretty 
well  known,  as  the  scene  of  an  interesting  work  entitled 
'Wild  Sports  of  the  West.' 

The  remainder  of  the  country,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  open  undulating  plains,  is  divided  by  a  low  range  of  emi- 
nences running  south  of  Castlebar  into  two  principal  dis- 
tricts, the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  northward  by  the 
Moy  to  the  sea  at  Killalla,  and  those  of  the  other  south- 
ward to  lochs  Mask  and  Corrib,  and  so  to  the  sea  at 
Galway.  The  district  immediately  surrounding  Westport, 
the  waters  of  which  run  westward  to  Clew  Bay,  is  compa- 
ratively of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Moy 
ft'om  the  sea  to  Foxford,  which  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  contains  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killalla  [Killalla]  and  Ballina.  Ballina,  the 
third  town  in  the  county,  about  six  miles  above  the  eestnary 
of  the  Moy,  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Mayo  and 
partly  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  the  portion  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  within  the  latter  county,  being  called 
Ardnaree.  Ballina  is  of  recent  origin,  there  having  been 
no  town  here  prior  to  1729,  when  Lord  Tvrawley  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  industry  in  this  district  oy  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cotton  factory.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has 
however  been  mainly  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  various 
traders  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  in  consequence  of  the  local 
facilities  for  carrving  on  the  gprain  and  provision  trades.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  seats  of  resident 
gentry,  between  Ballina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  is  Loch 
Uonn,  a  fine  i^eet  of  water  eight  miles  in  length  by  from 
one  to  four  in  breadth,  communicating  on  the  south,  by  a 
verv  narrow  strait  in  the  neck  of  land  called  the  Puntoon, 
witn  Loch  Cullin,  a  sheet  of  smaller  dimensions,  through 
which  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Moy  close  to 
Foxford. 

The  little  town  of  Crossmolina,  on  the  high  road  from 
Ballina  to  BelmuUet,  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch  Conn,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  fertile  tract  of  country.  The 
valley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieve  Gamph  mountains,  the  latter 
constituting  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sligo  group. 
Southward  from  this  point  the  features  of  the  valley  are 
lost  in  the  wide  extended  plain  which  opens  inland.  The 
hill  of  Slieve  Carnon,  rising  to  a  height  of  855  feet,  is 
the  only  considerable  eminence  in  this  district.  Running 
nearly  north  and  south,  it  separates  the  vale  of  Castlebar  on 
the  west  from  the  oper  tract  spreadipg  eastward  into  Ros- 
common, the  former  being  watered  by  streams  terminating 
in  Loch  Cullin,  and  the  latter  by  the  numerous  and  widely 
extended  feeders  of  the  Moy.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Moy,  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through 
an  open  upland  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of 
the  Ox  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating 
hills  of  from  600  to  700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern 
verge  of  the  great  plain.  This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  much  encumbered  with  mountain  bogs ;  towards  its 
western  extremity  however,  near  the  point  where  the  Moy, 
after  receiving  its  tributaries  from  the  southern  plain,  turns 
northwards,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round  the 
small  town  of  Swineford.  Southward  from  the  low  range 
mentioned  as  bounding  the  vallev  of  the  upper  Moy  the 
country  is  more  thickly  inhabited  and  more  productive. 
Under  these  eminences  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county  ia 
the  small  town  of  Ballaghadereen.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding district  is  bleak  and  swampv,  but  the  bogs  dis- 
appear on  travelling  westward  and  southward  into  the  pas* 
toral  tract  extending  iVom  the  Roscommon  border  on  the 
aoiti  to  the  vloinity  of  Castlebar  on  the  west,  and  ^m  tfa- 
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Slleve  Carnon  on  the  north  to  the  borden  of  Gal  way  on  the 
aoutiv  This  tract,  eDibracing  a  very  large  extent  of  country, 
is  named  generally  the  Plains  of  Mayo,  though  the  locality 
to  which  ue  name  strictly  applies  is  confined  to  the  rich 
grazing  lands  immediately  south  of  Slieve  Carnon.  The 
small  town  of  Ballyhaunis  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  these  plains,  Claremorris  near  the  centre,  Uollymount  on 
the  south,  and  Ballyglaas  and  Balla  on  the  west.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  four  last  towns  are  numerous  seats  of 
resident  nobility  and  gentry,  among  which  Castlemacg^rret, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Oranmore,  near  Claremorris,  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  tracts  of  bog  are  also  more  nu< 
merous  here  than  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  most  of  the  valleys,  and  in  several  in- 
stances insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  The  country 
nevertheless,  from  the  closeness  of  the  demesnes  and  the 
quantity  of  timber,  particularly  about  Hollymount  and  Bal- 
lyglass,  has  a  rich  appearance,  which  is  oonsiderably 
heightened  by  the  vicinity  of  lochs  Mask  and  Carra  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  extended  mountain  background  on  the 
west  and  north.  South  from  Loch  Carra  and  Hollymount 
an  open  fertile  district  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Mask,  stretching  inland  without  any  incumbrance  of 
unprofitable  land  as  iar  as  the  border  of  Gklway.  This  tract 
contains  numerous  private  seats,  and  the  small  towns  of 
Ballinrobe,  situated  on  the  river  Robe  near  the  point  where 
It  enters  Loch  Mask ;  Cong,  situated  on  the  narrow  neok 
of  land  dividing  Loch  Mask  fromLoohCorrib;  and  Sbmle, 
a  poor  village  on  the  Galway  border  near  Headford.  The 
structure  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Cong  is  situated  is  very 
remarkable,  the  entire  waters  of  lochs  Mask  and  Carra 
passing  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  which  can  in  some 
plaees  be  approached  by  natural  caves  in  the  limestone  roek 
at  a  depth  of  ibrtyfeet  flrom  the  surikoe,  to  the  lower  basin 
of  Loch  Corrib.  The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
striking  fh>m  the  extent  of  water  on  all  sides,  and  the 
grand  mountain  boundaries  rising  immediately  over  the 
western  shores  of  both  lakes. 

The  district  surroundinff  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  contains 
the  towns  of  Westport  and  Newport,  the  former  situated  on 
a  small  stream  running  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
bay,  and  the  latter  on  the  river  which  dischams  the  waters 
of  Loch  Beltra  into  its  north-eastern  angle.  Westport  is  a 
well  built  and  handsome  town ;  two  of  uie  prinoipal  stieets 
run  parallel  to  the  river,  the  borders  of  which  are  laid 
out  as  a  public  walk,  vrith  rows  of  trees.  Westport  House, 
the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  by  much  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  county,  stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  between  it  and  the  sea.  From  Westport  to  New- 
port the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  over  with  green  pas- 
turable islands,  varying  in  size  fi-om  a  few  acres  to  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  in  number  amounting  to  170.  The 
shore  along  the  head  of  the  bay  is  also  good  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsulas  and  low 
promontories,  many  of  them  wooded,  which  greatly  increases 
the  picturesque  effect.  On  one  of  these  promontories  is 
the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel  0*Malley,  Bart.,  a  considerable 
proprietor ;  and  at  Newport  also,  close  to  the  shore,  is  the 
seat  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donel,  another  owner  of  large  tracts 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  scenery  of  this  district 
is  remarkably  striking ;  the  beauty  of  the  head  of  Clew  Bay, 
with  its  labyrinth  of  islands,  in  particular,  would  appear  to 
have  been  generally  known  from  an  early  period,  as  they 
are  distinguished  as  '  the  Fortunate  Islands,*  in  an  Italian 
map  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  only  harbour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern 
coast  is  that  of  Killalla,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Moy.  The  bay  is  a  square  of  about  five  miles  each 
way,  with  a  range  of  sandhills  extending  across  the  bottom. 
In  this  range  there  are  two  openings,  one  forming  the  bar  of 
the  Moy,  and  the  other  that  of  Killalla  harbour.  Formerly 
vessels  for  Ballina  entered  by  the  Killalla  bar,  and  sailed  by 
the  lagoon  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills  to  the  pool  of  Moyne, 
where  they  discharged  by  lighters ;  but  since  the  execution 
of  some  improvements  in  the  Moy  a  few  years  since,  the 
navigation  has  been  direct ;  and  vessels  of  200  tons  now 
sail  up  to  witlun  a  mile  of  Ballina.  From  Killalla  bay 
westward  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  rises  in 
lofty  cliffs,  affording  very  little  shelter  for  craft  of  any  kind. 
There  are  coves  at  Balderig,  Port  Terlin,  and  Port-a-cloy, 
where  yawls  can  be  kept,  but  these  places,  being  open  to  the 
north  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  main  sea,  are 
always  exposed  to  a  heavy  ground-swell  The  last,  which  is  a 


narrow  inlet  bounded  by  steep  cliffs  of  several  hundred  feet 
in  height  on  both  sides,  has  a  depth  of  twenty-four  fathoms 
at  its  mouth,  and  four  fathoms  close  in-shora  This  iron- 
bound  coast  continues  to  Benwee  Head,  between  which  and 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mullet  is  the  entrance  to 
Broadhaven.  This  bay  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  the  latter  being  somewhat  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  width,  in  four  fkthoms  water.  The  land- 
locked basin  within  runs  up  seven  miles  to  B^muUet,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  throughout  The  only  use  to  which 
this  fine  harbour  has  been  turned  is  the  protection  of  a  few 
row-boats  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  western  shore  of 
the  Mullet  has  no  shelter  for  vessels  of  burthen  further  than 
that  afforded  in  western  gales  by  an  open  anchorage  under 
the  lee  of  the  Inniskea  islands  in  the  offing.  The  shores  of 
the  great  bay  of  Blaoksod  Harbour  afford  numerous  excel- 
lent roadsteads  and  several  sheltered  spots  well  adapted  for 
landing  cargoes.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Tannon  har- 
bour, Elly  harbour,  and  Salleen  harbour,  on  the  shore  of 
the  peninsula ;  Belmullet  and  Oeggan,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay ;  and  Tallaghan  bay  and  the  sound  of  Achil,  on  the 
shore  of  the  mainland.  The  side  of  Achil  fiicing  the  offing 
*of  Clew  Bay  is  mostly  a  cliff  with  no  shelter  for  any  larger 
craft  than  boats,  which  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in 
one  or  two  coves.  The  southern  shcsre  of  Corraun  Achil  is 
also  for  the  most  part  ironhound.  Neither  is  there  any 
good  shelter  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Murrisk  bounding  the 
lower  part  of  Clew  day  on  the  south ;  but  the  upper  end 
abounds  with  a  multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anchorages, 
among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  New- 
port and  Westport  The  mouth  of  the  hay  also  being  covered 
for  one-third  Off  its  breadth  by  Clare  Island,  the  whole  basin 
enjoys  a  considerable  shelter  firom  the  prevalent  run  of  the 
sea.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Murrisk  between  Clew 
Bay  and  the  Killery  possesses  no  harbours,  but  there  is 
anchorage  in  westerly  winds  in  four  fathoms  water  under 
the  lee  of  Innisturk  Island  in  the  offing.  Innisbofin,  an- 
other island  constituting  part  of  this  county,  although  lying 
more  off  the  ooast  of  Galway,  possesses  a  tolerable  harlMur, 
which  was  esteemed  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  to  be  made  the  site  of  a  small  block- 
house, the  ruins  of  whieh  still  remain.  The  Killery  har- 
bour has  been  desoribed  under  the  head  Galway.  Small 
piers  have  been  constructed  ftom  time  to  time,  at  costs  varv- 
ing  from  100/.  to  2000/.,  at  Killalla,  Belmullet,  Salleen, 
Tarmon,  Bullsmouth,  Achil  Sound,  Clare  Island,  Oldhcad, 
Innisturk,  and  Bundurra. 

The  only  navigable  river  in  the  county  is  the  Moy.  An 
extended  system  of  inland  navigation  has  been  proposed 
[CoNif aught],  but,  as  yet,  there  are  no  canals  within  the 
county. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  has  the  want  of  good  roads  been 
more  felt,  or  have  their  advantages  been  more  fhlly  exhi- 
bited than  in  Mayo.  In  1802  there  was  no  road  whatever 
passable  for  wheel-carriages  in  winter  through  western 
Tyrawley  and  the  entire  of  Erris,  a  tract  equal  in  area  to 
many  of  the  inland  counties,  and  the  district  about  Ballina 
was  very  ill  supplied  with  means  of  communication.  Roads 
have  now  been  constructed,  partly  by  government  and  partly 
bv  grand  jury  assessments,  through  both  these  districts,  the 
chief  lines  being  from  Castlebar  to  Belmullet  through  tho 
centre  of  Tyrawley,  and  from  Killalla  and  Ballina  eastward 
by  Swinefbrd  towards  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
Other  good  roads,  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina  by  the  Puntoon, 
and  from  Ballina  by  Crossmolina  to  Belmullet,  have  also 
been  recently  constructed.  >  The  district  of  Murrisk  has 
also  been  opened  by  a  new  and  excellent  road  from 
Westport  to  the  head  of  the  Killery  harbour,  where  it  joins 
the  line  of  government  road  through  Connemara.  The 
western  parts  of  Murrisk  are  still  unprovided  with  sufficient 
means  of  communication,  and  part  of  the  district  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Slieve  Partry  mountains  next  to  Loch  Mask 
is  altogether  impassable  for  carriages.  The  champaign  nart 
of  the  connty  is  in  general  well  opened,  the  principal  line 
of  road  being  that  which  leads  from  Westport  and  Castle- 
bar through  Hollymount  towards  Tuam. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  quantity  of  wet 
surface  exposed,  the  climate  of  the  western  districts  is  damp 
and  ungenial.  The  level  part  of  the  country,  having  the 
protection  of  so  great  a  harrier  of  mountain  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lying  open  towards  the  east 
and  south,  enjoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  most  of  the  midland 
oounties.    Ftom  the  vemains  of  sulunarine  fereals  on  tb^ 
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cfMst  and  the  quaatitiet  of  bo^timber  ibund  on  the  lides 
of  the  most  expoaed  mountains  an  Murrisk  and  Erria,  it 
vould  appear  uat  tiees  formerly  flouriabed  throughout 
the  western  district,  where  it  is  found  yery  difficult  at 
present  to  rear  phintations  even  in  the  moat  sheltered 
spots. 

Geologff.^The  geological  structure  of  Mayo  resemblea, 
in  its  general  features,  Uiat  of  Galway,  exhibiting  an  ar* 
rangement  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  skirting  a  lime- 
stone basin.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district  and  the 
fidd  of  limestone  are  eo-extensive.  the  primary  and  second- 
ary formations  being  confined  to  Brris  and  weatem  Tyraw- 
ley  on  the  north,  and  to  Murrisk  on  the  south.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  in  many  of  the  western  bays  of  Ireland  the 
rock  which  fortns  the  bed  or  bottom  of  the  bay  consists  of 
the  floats  limestone,  while  the  projecting  promontorim 
situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  each  are  oomposed  of 
primary  or  tranaition  rocks.  This  obserration  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  Clew  Bay,  where  the  sea  reachea  to  the  verge 
of  the  limestone  plain  between  lofty  promontories  of  pri- 
mary rook  on  each  aide,  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  being  manifested  by  a  multitude  of  hmettone  islands 
rising  round  its  upper  extremity.  The  eskers  which  occur 
throughout  the  Umestone  plain  near  Westport  exhibit 
traces  of  a  current  setting  towards  Clew  Bay.  Near  Loch 
Conn  and  Killalla  they  indicate  a  current  running  north- 
ward in  the  line  of  the  Moy.  The  vergea  of  the  plain  are, 
as  is  usual  in  similarly  situated  dKitriots«  traversed  by  nu- 
merous subterraneous  channels,  remarkable  instances  of 
which  occur  at  Cong,  and  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Ayle  and  Owendaff,  the  latter  of  which,  has  a  subteiv 
ranean  couise  of  two  miles  near  Shrule,  where  it  ibrms 
the  county  boundary.  The  Mullinmore  also»  a  stream  de- 
scending fiom  Nephin,  runs  underground  fbr  about  three 
miles. 

The  southern  half  of  Murrisk,  embracing  the  Furm- 
namore,  Partry,  and  Muilrea  groups,  belongs  to  the  grau* 
wacke  series;  towards  the  plain  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle, 
a  tract  of  yellow  sandstone  lies  between  the  clay-slate  of 
this  formation  and  the  flmtx  limestone.  Patches  of  lime- 
stone also  occur  in  some  places  in  this  valley.  The  northern 
division  of  Murnsk  consists  mainly  of  mica-slate  with  pro- 
trusions of  granite  and  quarts,  bordered  along  the  north- 
western coast  towards  Clew  Bay  by  a  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  rises  again  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of 
the  opposite  island  of  Clare,  overlying  the  granite  of  whidi 
the  nucleus  of  that  island  consists.  Of  the  quartz  protru- 
sions in  the  mica-slate  field  of  northern  Murrisk,  the  chief 
is  the  peak  of  Croagh  Patrick.  The  exterior  ranges  of  the 
northern  mountain  district  consist  chiefly  of  old  red  sand- 
stone interposed  between  the  mica-slate  of  the  primary  field 
of  Tyrawley  and  Erris  and  the  floetz  limestone  of  the  cham- 
paign. Tuis  tract  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  formation 
which  shows  itself  in  the  north-west  of  Murrisk  and  in  Clare 
Island.  It  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  Corraun 
Achil,  a  nortion  of  the  range  of  Nephin  Bay,  and  the  entire 
group  of  Croagh  Moyle,  fiom  which,  sweeping  northward 
between  the  base  of  Qreat  Nephin  and  Loch  Conn,  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  mica-slate  field  and  the  limestone 
of  the  vall^of  the  Moy  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Tyrawley.  The  mica-slate  field,  as  it  stretches  northward, 
recedes,  and  near  the  coast  constitutes  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  district  about  Broadhaven.  The  limestone  tract  has 
a  corresponding  extension  in  that  direction,  occupying  the 
greater  nart  of  north-eastern  Tyrawley,  but  nowhere  reach- 
ing to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  extensive 
field  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  reaching  from 
the  north-east  of  Erris  to  Killalla.  Throughout  the  great 
mica-slate  field,  comprising  all  Erris,  the  Mullet,  thei3and 
of  Achil,  and  southern  Tyrawley  as  far  eastward  as  great 
Nephin,  granite  and  quarts  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  generally  constituting  the  loftiest  and  most 
striking  elevations  of  the  different  mountain-«bains.  Granite 
again  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Moy  in 
the  Slieve  Gamph  mountains  over  Foxford,  suoporting 
fiaoks  of  mica-slate  as  in  the  opposite  range  of  Nephin. 
Throughout  the  primary  district  iron-ore  is  abundant,  and 
bloomeries  have  been  worked  near  Tallaghan  bay  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Deel,  but  are  now  given  up  from  want  of 
fuel.  Indications  of  coal  are  said  to  nave  been  observed  in 
Slieve  Camon,  and  deposits  of  manganese  occur  near  West- 
port,  but  at  present  there  are  no  mining  operations  wried 
on  in  this  county  beyond  the  quanying  of  idales    H«rble 


susceptible  of  a  good  polish  has  been  raised  in  several  parts 
of  the  barony  of  Murrisk. 

Soil,  ^. — The  soils  of  the  champaign  tract  are  in  general 
similar  to  those  of  other  limestone  districts :  the  best  lie 
about  Bella.  Claremorris,  and  Hollvmount  on  the  south, 
and  round  Ballina  on  the  north.  Towards  the  Sligo  and 
Rosoommon  borders  the  soil  is  light  and  moory ;  it  is  light 
also  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  bordering  on 
Oalwcy,  but  of  a  deep  and  rich  quality  near  Cong  and  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Mask. 

The  tillage  lands  in  the  immediate  neiffhbourhood  of 
Westport  have  been  for  the  most  part  reclaimed  from  a 
comparatively  moory  state ;  but  more  northward  towards 
Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  sweet,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  the  best  oats.  Throughout  both  mountain  districts, 
north  and  south  of  Clew  Bay,  cultivation  only  occurs 
in  detached  patches.  In  Munrisk  however  and  Tyrawley 
are  good  tracts  of  upland  pasture  which  answer  well  for  the 
breeding  of  young  cattle,  though  not  equal  to  the  fattening 
of  stock.  The  common  fence  throughout  the  north  and 
west  of  the  county  is  the  dry  stone-wall,  or  in  the  moory 
parts  sod-ditches.  In  the  central  district  and  towards  the 
Dorders  of  Galway  sod*ditches  and  quickset-hedges  are 
general,  but  wherever  stones  can  be  easily  had,  £j  walls 
are  preferred  by  the  country  fiumers.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  sales  of  grain  in  the  principal  market-towns  in 
the  under-mentioned  years.  The  oats  ^rown  in  Mayo  are  of 
a  superior  quality,  but  the  wheat  is  in  general  inferior  to 
that  of  Galway : — 


Wheat. 

OaU. 

Barley. 

(toiu.) 

(tous.) 

1326. 

1835. 

1926. 

1835. 

1826. 

1835. 

Newport       •         ,       • 
CastUbar 

I* 

•  • 

12 

■  ■ 

1,363 

638 

1.000 

1,426 

JS 

% 

CUremorria  .          .        • 

•  • 

•  « 

1.800 

3,000 

•  • 

. . 

BallaKhaiiereea       .        • 
BaUyTiaimis  .          .        « 
B«Iltitrobe     •          •        . 

•  • 

«  *         1 

• . 

.IS 

• 

■  • 

•  • 

.  ■ 

1709 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

163 

Weatport  •     .          •        . 

SCO 

1400 

13.000 

15.720 

400 

100 

Balliua     •    .          .        • 

.• 

S3 

3.668 

7,609 

19S 

142 

KiUalU    .     .          •        . 

.  . 

•  . 

6.100 

3,818 

250 

315 

The  coast  fishery,  which  might  be  rendered  very  produc- 
tive, gave  occasional  occupation,  in  1836,  to  3768  fishermen. 
The  craft  employed  consisted  of  4  half-decked  vessels,  1 2 
open  sail-boats,  and  677  row-boats.  The  principal  fishing- 
bank  on  the  north  lies  between  Downpatrick  Head  and 
Broadhaven,  at  about  3  miles  from  the  snore,  in  30  to  45 
fethoms  water,  where  turbot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  hake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven  (insular  rocks 
in  the  offing  of  that  bay)  and  the  island  of  South  Inniskea 
is  another  bank,  in  18  to  30  fethoms  water,  on  which  the 
same  fish  abound.  From  40  to  50  miles  due  west  of  Achil 
Head  some  fish  are  taken  [Galway]  ;  but  this  fishery,  re- 
quiring vessels  of  a  better  sort  than  are  here  in  use,  has 
been  dmost  wholly  abandoned.  Blacksod  Bay  and  Clew 
Bay  also  contain  extensive  fishing-banks  for  turbot,  sole, 
plaice,  &e.,  and  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  lobsters  may 
be  taken  on  the  shores  of  both.  The  herring-fishery  is 
chiefly  prosecuted,  in  the  season,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Killery  harbour. 

The  principal  river  fisheries  in  the  county  are  those  of 
the  Moy,  Ballycroy,  and  Newport  rivers.  The  salmon- 
fishery  on  the  first  lets  for  1500/.  per  annum;  the  others 
are  preserved  by  the  proprietors.  In  the  Newport  river 
salmon  are  in  perfect  oraer  all  the  year  round. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  somewhat  better 
in  the  remote  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  than  in  the  plain. 
From  ed  to  8</.  a  day  for  100  working  days  in  the  year  is 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  most  parts  of  the  county ;  but 
in  some  districts  the  working  days  do  not  average  more 
than  30  in  the  year.    There  is  much  wretchedness  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county ;  and 
although  the  people  of  the  mountainous  western  districts,  iti 
years  of  ordinary  productiveness,  are  rather  better  provide<i 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  residents  on  the  plain 
they  have  occasionally,  especially  in  Erris  and  Achil,  been 
reduced  to  an  extremity  of  distress  scarcely  ever  experiencfS 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  by  ftilures  in  their  crops. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  resident  gentry :   of  the  %. 
bility,  the  marquis  of  Sligo  and  Lord  Oranmore  are  the  oSw 
residents^  ^  * 
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Tba  mtnufkoture  of  linens  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  country  people :  the  cloth  is  (^nerally  sold 
g^een  by  the  small  manufacturers,  and  bleached  in  other 
counties.  At  Belclare  near  Westport  are  factories  on  a 
large  scale  for  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  There  is  also 
throughout  the  county  the  usual  home  manufacture  of 
friezes  and  coarse  woollens.  In  1831  there  were  in  Mayo  16 
bleachers,  10  reed-makers,  1730  weavers,  5  brewers,  11 
corn- dealers,  8  tobacconists,  3  maltsters,  58  millers,  and 
154  coopers. 

Mayo  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Erris  (half  barony) 
on  the  north-west,  containing  only  hamlets  and  villages : 
Tyrawley  on  the  north,  containing  the  towns  of  Ballina, 
population  (independent  of  the  portion  in  Sligo)  5510; 
killalla,  pop.  1125  ;  and  Crossmolina,  pop.  1481 :  Gallen  on 
the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  of  r  oxford,  pop.  1068, 
and  Swineford,  pop.  813 :  CasteUo  on  the  east,  containing 
Uie  town  of  Ballaghadereen,  pop.  1147 :  Clanmorris  on  the 
south-east,  containing  the  town  of  Claremorris,  pop.  1476: 
Kilnudne  on  the  south,  containing  the  town  of  Ballinrobe, 
pop.  2604,  and  the  village  of  Shrule,  pop.  507  :  Carra  in 
the  centre,  containing  the  town  of  (jastlebar  [Castlkbar], 
pop.  6373,  and  village  of  Minola,  pop.  450 :  Murrisk  on  the 
south-west,  containing  the  town  of  Westport,  pop.  4448 : 
and  Burriihoole  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  of  New- 
port, pop.  1235. 

Castlebar  is  the  only  corporate  town  in  the  county :  its 
charter  bears  date  the  1 1th  of  James  I.  The  corporation  is 
now  extinct. 

Westport  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity. 
The  exports  of  com,  meal,  provisions,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  in  1836,  amounted  to  11,800  tons,  of  the  value  of 
87,805/. :  the  imports  in  the  same  year,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  coals,  iron,  sugar,  liax-seed,  tallow,  and  salt, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  28,517/. 

BaUina  has  also  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  agricul- 


tural ptoduee.  The  exports  in  1836  amounted  to  nearly 
9000  tons  of  com  and  raeal  and  500  tons  of  provisions,  of  i 
value,  including  a  small  export  of  kelp,  hides,  and  featbcn, 
of  70,568/.  The  imports  in  the  same  year  were  to  the 
value  of  13,532/. 

Tlie  exports  from  Newport  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
the  value  of  2269/.,  and  consisted  wholly  of  com.  There 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  imports.  In  the  ssme 
year  the  exports  from  Belmullet  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2940/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Mayo  was  represented  by  four  members, 
two  for  the  county  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Castlebar.  Tlie 
representation  is  now  limited  to  the  two  county  members.  In 
1 837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1 35  0  voters.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Castlebar ;  and  quarter-sessions  at  (Dastlebar,  West- 
port,  Ballina,  Claremorris,  and  Ballinrobe.  On  January  1, 
1836,  the  police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  7  cnief 
constables  of  the  first  class,  2  second-class  ditto,  46  con- 
stables, 203  subconstables,  and  15  horse,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining which  establishment  amounted,  for  the  year  1835, 
to  10,142/.  13«.  If/.,  of  which  4853/.  16«.  Ad.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  charged 
with  criminal  offences  who  were  committed  to  the  county 
gaol  in  the  year  1836  was  1115,  of  whom  1002  were  males 
and  153  were  females.  Of  these  230  males  and  11  females 
could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  306 
males  and  42  females  could  read  only,  437  males  and  65 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  remainder 
the  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  district  lu- 
natic asylum  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Castlebar,  and  there  are  dispen- 
saries in  all  the  towns  and  large  villages.  In  1836  there 
were  four  newspapers  published  in  this  county,  to  which 
50,925  stamps  were- issued  during  that  year.  There  are 
seven  barracks  in  the  county,  affording  accommodation  for 
1200  men,  but  they  are  only  partially  occupied  at  present. 
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Date. 

How  aicOTtalnedi 

Houea. 

Familiea. 

FamiHef 

chiefly 

employed  iu 

agricultare. 

Families 

chiefly 

employed  in 

trade,  manu- 

flietures,  and 

handicraft. 

Families  not 
included 

in  the 

preceding 

classes. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort    . 
Under  Act  of  1812     . 
Under  Act  55  (}eo.III.,c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  19  . 

27,970 
43,702 
53,051 
62,367 

■ . 

56,026 
65,207 

•  • 

•  • 

52 ',688 

•  • 
4^895 

■  • 
•  • 

7^644 

146,137 
179,595 

•  • 

146,975 
186,733 

140,000 
237,371 
293,112 
366,328 

History,  <^.— This  county  formed  part  of  the  grant  made 
by  King  Henry  II.  to  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgho  about 
the  year  1180.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  possessor 
had  very  soon  made  a  permanent  settlement,  as  in  the  24th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Hetury  III.,  the  then  king  of 
Con  naught  made  a  journey  to  England  to  complain  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  family  of  the  Burkes.  The 
lord-justice  of  Ireland  was  on  that  occasion  commanded  to 
'  root  out  that  unjust  plantation,  which  Hubert,  earl  of* 
Kent,  had,  in  the  time  of  his  greatness,  planted  in  those 
parts  ;*  but  the  command  was  never  acted  on,  Richard  de 
Burgho  having  obtained  a  new  grant  of  all  Connaught 
after  the  death  of  O'Connor,  the  then  king.  There  is  very 
little  known  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  settlers 
until  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion  succeeding  the  assas* 
sination  of  William  de  Burgho,  earl  of  Ulster,  in  a.d.  1333. 
[Bblfast.]  About  this  time  Mayo  was  a  county,  as  appears 
by  a  roll  of  the  49th  Edward  IH.,  preserved  in  the  chancery 
of  Ireland.  It  fell  away  however  from  all  subjection  to  the 
English  law  immediately  after  the  murder  of  the  earl ;  for 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Burke  femily,  seeing 
that  the  entire  province  of  Connaught  would  be  inherited 
by  his  infant  daughter  (who  afterwards  married  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  so  gave  the  crown  its  title  to  the 
inheritance  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.),  seized  upon  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  usurpation,  not  only  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  law,  but  renounced  their  English  names 
and  habits,  identifying  themselves  and  their  followers  in 
all  respects  with  the  native  Irish.  The  name  chosen  by 
Edmund  de  Burgho,  who  seized  on  Mayo,  was  MacWilliam 
Oughter,  or  MacWilliam  '  the  farther/  to  distinguish  his 


family  from  that  of  MacWilliam  Eighter^  or  '  the  hither,' 
who  had  in  like  manner  usurped  Galway. 

All  the  followers  of  the  family  in  the  county  fbllow^ed  his 
example.  The  D'Exesters,  or  D'Exons,  took  the  name  of 
MacJordan ;  the  Nangles,  or  family  of  De  Angulo,  took 
that  of  MacCostello ;  and  of  the  inferior  families  of  the  De 
Burghos,  some  took  the  names  of  MacHubbard,  MacDavid, 
MacPhilben,  &c.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Queeu 
Elizabeth  the  MacWilliam  of  the  day  continued  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  Many  families 
from  Galway  and  Ulster  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  successive  chiers,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  period 
that  the  first  introduction  of  many  of  the  most  prevalent 
names  at  present  in  the  county — Blake,  Brown,  Kirwan, 
Macdonnell,  &c. — is  to  be  referred.  The  first  step  towards 
a  return  to  English  law  and  manners  was  made  in  1575, 
when  the  then  MacWilliam,  accompanied  by  the  O'Mallcy 
and  a  number  of  the  clan  Donnell,  came  to  Galway  and 
made  his  submission,  consenting  to  pay  250  marks  per 
annum  for  his  country,  and  to  allow  his  followers  to  hold 
by  English  tenure.  This  chieftain  is  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  who  received  his  submission,  as  unable  to 
speak  English,  though  conversing  fluently  in  Latin.  The 
county  was  shortly  after  again  declared  shire  ground.  Tbe 
Burkes  however  soon  began  to  repine  under  the  new  go- 
vernment, and,  after  many  complaints,  broke  into  rebellion, 
in  which  they  were  joined  bv  the  clan  Donnells,  Joyces, 
and  other  fhmilies  in  the  south  of  the  county.  To  appease 
these  tumults  Sir  Richard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballinrobe 
on  the  12th  July,  1586,  and  having  razed  several  castles  of 
the  Burkes  and  Macdonnells,  and  given  the  rebels,  whe 
had  been  joined  by  a  body  of  2000  Scottish  islesmen,  a 
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signal  defeat  at  Ardnaree,  on  the  Mov,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  county  to  tranquillity.  Tne  old  families  of 
Mayo,  in  general,  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  and 
the  succeeding  wars,  and  very  extensive  forfeitures  were 
the  consequence.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  extended  to  19.294  acres,  of  an  estimated 
total  value,  at  that  time,  of  37.598/.  3s.  The  families  of 
Burke,  Browne,  and  Dillon  were  those  chiefly  affected. 
During  these  troubles  however  Mayo  was  not  the  scene  of 
any  military  operations  of  importance ;  the  only  memorable 
event  of  that  kind,  since  the  battle  of  Ardnaree,  being  the 
invasion,  by  the  French,  under  General  Humbert,  in  1798. 
The  invading  force  cousisted  of  1  lOU  rank  and  flie  only; 
but  such  was  the  alaim  caused  by  their  unexpected  descent, 
that  they  easily  carried  the  towns  of  Killalla  and  Ballina ; 
and,  being  joined  bv  a  large  body  of  the  peasantry,  defeated 
General  Lake,  at  the  head  of  60U0  men,  before  the  town 
of  Castlebar.  [Castlsbar.]  The  surrender  of  the  invading 
force  at  Ballinamuck  however  soon  restored  tranquillity. 
[Leitrim.] 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 
There  are  round  towers  at  Killalla,  Turlogb.  MeeUck,  and 
Balla.  At  Ck>ng  are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbey,  origin- 
ally founded  in  the  seventh  century,  ana  re -edified  by  O'Con- 
nor in  the  twelfth.  An  archiepiscopal  crosier  of  surprisingly 
beautiful  workmanship,  made  by  command  of  Turlogh 
O'Connor,  the  father  of  'Roderick,  the  last  native  king  of 
Ireland,  and  preserved  at  Cong  until  very  recently,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  At  Bally- 
haunis  are  the  ruins  of  a  largely  endowed  abbey  founded  by 
the  family  of  Nangle.  Very  fine  remains  of  a  Franciscan 
friary  at  Moyne,  founded  by  William  de  Burgho,  are  still 
standing.  Rosserk  abbey,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
built  by  the  Joyces  in  the  fifteenth  centurv,  is  another  verv 
striking  ruin.  Rathbran,  also  near  the  Moy,  but  of  which 
all  traces  have  now  disappeared,  was  a  foundation  of  the 
Jordans,  the  remains  of  whose  castles  are  very  numerous 
throughout  the  barony  of  Gallon.  The  remains  of  Ballin- 
tubber  abbey,  seven  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  are  among  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  early  architecture  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  by  Catlial  O'Connor  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Numerous  other  remains  of  religious 
houses  founded  by  the  famflies  of  De  Burgh,  0*Malley, 
and  Nangle,  throu(|[hout  the  county,  are  enumerated. 

The  military  antiquities  aie  not  in  general  of  much  ex- 
tent or  interest  Carrig-a-Nile,  near  Newport,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  stronghold  of  Grace  O'Malley,  a  daughter  of 
that  MacWilliam  who  submitted  in  1.^75,  still  commonly 
known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Giana  Naile,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  exploits  against  the  English,  especially  by 
sea.  Doona  Castle^  on  the  shore  of  Tullaghan  bay,  was 
another  seat  of  the  0*Malleys,  and  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent:  so  also  is  Inver  Castle,  on  tlie  shore  of 
Broadhaven,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family. 
On  a  detached  rock,  near  Downpatrick  Head,  are  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  Doonbriste,  or  '  Broken  Castle,'  so  called 
from  certain  remains  of  an  antient  building  on  the  cliff, 
corresponding  exactly  with  other  ruins  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  detached  rock,  standing  in  the  sea  about  300  yards 
off,  which  is  hence  inferred  to  have  parted  from  the  main- 
land in  some  convulsion  of  nature.  None  of  the  other  feudal 
remains  are  worth  notice. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  27,051/.  14«.  7^., 
of  which  6003/.  14^.  l^.  was  for  repayment  of  government 
loans,  5565/.  7#.  9d,  for  police,  9457/.  9«.  6^  for  public 
institutions,  and  salaries,  &c.,  and  6025/.  3«.  2id*  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges. 

{Slatisiical  Survey  of  Mayo,  Dublin,  1802;    Frazer's 
Guide  ihrough  Ireland,  Dublin,  1838  ;    Second  Report  of 
Kizilway  Commimoners  ftn'  Ireland;    Cox's  Hutory  of 
Irelitnd ;  Parliamentary  Reporte  and  I\ipers,) 
MAYOR.    [Boroughs  of  England  and  Walks.] 

MAYOW.     [CUBMISTRY.] 

MAYPU.    [Chilb.] 

MAZANDEltAN.    [Pbrsia.] 

MAZARIN,  Cardinal.  [Annb  of  Austria;  Louis  XIV.] 

MAZEPPA,  Uetman  (that  is,  commander-in-chief)  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  has  become  celebrated  by  a 
poem  of  Lord  Byron,  which  has  for  its  subject  his  extraor- 
dinary adventure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  gentleman 
in  Podolia,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  page  at  the  court 
of  King  John  Casimir  (who  reigned  1048— I6d8)f  where  he 
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acquired  some  education:    On  his  return  to  his  native  pro*^ 
vince  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
neighbours.    Being  surprised  by  the  offended  husband,  ho 
was  bound  by  liis  orders,  according  to  the  current  story, 
to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  roam  in  a  half  savage 
state    about    the   Ukraine,  and  the  animal   was   turned 
loose.      The    frightened    horse    ran    with    his   unwilling 
burden,  till  it  reached  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  where 
Mazeppa,    who  was    in   a    senseless    state,   was  released 
from   his  dangerous  position.    Being  restored   to    health 
by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Cossacks,  he  entered  into  their 
service,  and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  their  supreme 
commander.  This  romantic  story  of  the  horse  seems  scarcely 
credible,  and  one  might  reasonably  doubt  if  a  man  could 
escape  with  his  life  under  such  circumstances.    The  point 
has  at  last  been  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
<K)ntemporary  memoirs  of  Passek,  which  were  lately  pub- 
lished in  Polish.    According  to  that  author,  Mazeppa  was 
bound  by  the  offended  husband  to  the  same  horse  on  which 
he  had  come  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  wife.    The  horse, 
being  let  loose,  carried  its  master  back  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  shame  which  Mazeppa  felt  at  having  been  exposed 
in  such  a  manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land  and 
retire  among  the  Cossacks.    Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mazeppa  to  take  that  step,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bodily  strength,  great  courage, 
natural  abilities,  and  some  acquirements,  so  that  he  became 
general-adjutant  and  secreUry  of  Hetman  Samoilowich, 
and  after  his  death  in  1687  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by 
King  Stephen  Battery  (who  died  in  1586),  rebelled  against 
Poland  in  1648,  and  being  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
as  an  independent  nation,  they  submitted  to  the  czar  of 
Muscovy  in  1654,  on  condition  that  all  their  liberties  and 
Privileges  should  be  preserved.  But  the  Muscovites  soon 
began  to  encroach  on  their  liberties,  and  attempted  to  con- 
vert the  Ukraine  into  a  province  and  govern  it  like  the  other 
parts  of  their  empire.  Mazeppa,  who  was  much  in  favour 
with  Peter  the  Great,  to  wnom  he  luid  rendered  many 
eminent  services,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  is  said  to  have  made  strong  but 
useless  representations  against  their  violation.  The  victories 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  induced  Mazeppa,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  a^e,  for  he  was  then  about  seventy,  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  Charles  promised  to  establish  if  Mazeppa 
would  join  him  with  his  forces.  The  negotiation  was  dis- 
covered by  two  colonels  of  the  Cossack  army,  named  Iskra 
and  Koczubey,  who  reported  it  to  Peter  the  Great.  Peter 
was  however  so  confident  in  Mazeppa's  fidelity,  that  he  gave 
up  both  the  colonels  as  calumniators  to  Mazeppa,  who  or- 
dered them  to  be  beheaded. 

According  to  his  agreement  with  Mazeppa,  Charles 
turned  from  the  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  he  was  pur- 
suing, to  the  south,  in  order  to  join  Mazeppa  and  spend  the 
winter  in  the  rich  Ukraine,  but  the  disasters  which  befell 
his  army  on  a  march  during  the  severe  winter  of  1 708-9 
reduced  it  to  a  wretched  condition ;  whilst  the  designs  of 
Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capital,  Baturin,  was  taken, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  troops  of  Pete^,  and 
Mazeppa,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  joined  Charles  with  an 
inconsiderable  force.  After  the  battle  of  Pultava  he  retired 
with  Charles  to  the  Turkish  territory,  where  he  died  soon 
after. 

MAZZUOLI.    [Parmigiano] 

MEACO,  or  KIO.    [Japan.] 

M£AD,  RICHARD,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Loudon  in 
1675,  and  after  studying  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  continental  schocds,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Padua  in  1695.  On  his  return  to  England,  obtain- 
ing considerable  reputation  in  his  practice,  he  was  appointed 
in  1703  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  1711 
anatomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  He  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  phy- 
sician to  George  II.  On  the  death  of  his  chief  patron,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Mead  became  the  most  renowned 
physician  of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his 
public  ofUces.  He  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
which  he  obtained  from  his  practice,  in  the  patronage  of 
science  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  pictures,  and  a 
very  valuable  library,  of  which  he  bequeathed  the  greater 
part  to  the  College  of  Physicians.     He  died  in  1754. 

Mead*s  principal  works  are,  *  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
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Poisons/  London.  1702 ;  '  Do  imperio  soils  et  lunoD  in  cor- 
pora humana,  et  morbis  inde  oriundis/  1 704 ; '  A  short  Dis- 
course concerning  Pestilential  Contagion,'  1720,  which  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  reference 
to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague  then  raging  at  Mar- 
seille, for  the  prevention  of  which  Mead  recommended  the 
most  rigorous  measures  of  quarantine  and  disinfection. 
Some  papers  on  Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physi-  I 
cians,  from  which  he  inferred  many  interesting  facts  in  the 
histoiy  of  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.    *  On  the  Scurvy,*  1749 ;  this 
was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  method 
of  ventilating  the  holas  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by 
Sutton.    'On  Small-pox  and  Measles,'  1748;  containing 
a  full  account  of  inoculation,  of  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  first  experiments  in  this  country  on  some  condemned 
prisoners.    *  Medicina  Sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insignioribus 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,'  1 748 ;  '  Monita  et  Prsscepta 
Medica,'  1 751,  containing  a  general  summary  of  his  medical 
experience.    All  these  worlu,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, passed  through  several  editions  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

(Authentic  Memoirs  qf  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  by 
Matthew  Maty,  M.D.,  8vo.,  London,  1755.) 
MEADOW  SAFFRON.  [Colchicum.] 
MEADOWS  are  properly  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which,  being  kept  moist  by  their  situation,  and  also 
occasionally  flooded  bv  the  rise  of  the  waters,  are  best 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  crass,  and  are  generally  mown 
for  hay.  Some  meadows  of  great  extent,  helonging  to  a 
community  or  district,  in  which  ever}*  inhabitant  has  a 
right  to  send  his  cattle  to  graze,  under  certain  regulations, 
are  never  mown. 

When  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  right  of  common 
pasture  is  not  very  great,  they  frequently  agree  among 
themselves  to  abstain  from  depasturing  the  meadows  in 
spring,  and,  dividing  them  into  portions,  each  makes  hay  of 
his  share ;  after  which  the  cattle  are  admitted  in  common 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Thus  a  common  meadow 
is  converted  into  a  Lammas  meadoWt  that  is,  a  meadow 
which  becomes  a  common  pasture  after  the  Ist  of  August, 
this  being  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  hay  has 
been  made  and  secured. 

When  meadows  are  private  property  they  become  much 
more  valuable.  The  flooding  is  encouraged  or  prevented, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  in  many  cases  artificial 
irrigation  is  adopted.  [Irrigation.]  If  they  are  exposed 
to  be  too  often  inundated,  they  are  protected  by  dams  and 
sluices. 

The  herbage  of  low  wet  meadows  is  generally  coarser 
and  less  nutritious  than  that  of  those  which  lie  higher: 
hence  upland  hay,  as  it  is  called,  is  preferred  for  the  better 
sort  of  cattle.  Gk>od  grass  land,  to  which  the  floods  never 
rise,  is  often  called  meadow  land  when  the  natural  herbage 
is  permanent,  and  frequently  made  into  hay. 

Upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  good  hay.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention 
is  required  to  make  them  most  productive.  Not  being 
annually  recruited  by  flooding,  they  would  soon  degenerate 
if  some  pains  were  not  taken  to  keep  up  their  natural  fer- 
tility. This  may  be  done  in  various  ways :  the  most  obvious 
is  to  recruit  them  frequently  with  the  richest  animal  and 
vegetable  manure,  which,  being  spread  over  the  surface  at 
a  time  when  showers  are  abundant,  that  is,  either  early  in 
spring  or  immediately  after  midsummer,  is  washed  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass.  A  rapid  growth  is  thus  produced, 
which  is  soon  perceived  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  a 
meadow  which  has  been  manured  with  that  of  one  left  in 
its  natural  state.  It  has  been  asserted  by  many  agricul- 
tural authors  that  the  produce  of  hay  is  greater  when  the 
meadows  are  mown  every  year,  provided  they  be  occasion- 
ally manured,  than  when  mown  and  depastured  alternately. 
But  the  productiveness  of  a  meadow  depends  entirely  on 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  A  meadow*  the 
soil  of  which  is  naturally  of  a  rich  nature,  and  adapted  to 
produce  fine  grasses,  may  be  mown  year  after  year  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  quality  of  the  hay ;  while 
anotner  of  inferior  quality  requires  to  be  occasionally 
cropped  close,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  coarser  grasses, 
and  to  allow  the  finer  to  rise.  As  to  the  effect  of  taking  off 
the  hay  by  mowing  it,  compared  with  that  of  the  bite  of 
cattle,  there  is  little  difference,  except  that  in  pasturing  the 
gnuM  is  vepeatedly  cropped  dote  to  the  ground  m  won  as  it 


rises  to  such  a  height  that  the  teeth  of  the  cattle  can  sever  it 
It  consequently  spreads  by  the  roots,  and  the  pile  becomes 
closer.  The  urine  of  the  cattle  greatly  promotes  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot  dry  weather  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  dung,  when  dropped  on  the 
grass,  is  of  little  or  no  value  compared  with  wnat  it  would 
he  if  mixed  up  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  diflfused  through 
water  in  a  tank.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  practice  to 
employ  women  and  children  to  collect  the  fresh  dung  in 
the  pastures,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  heap  of  earth  where  it 
may  be  covered  up,  or  to  a  tank  where  it  may  be  diluted 
with  water. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  soiUng  has  been  extensively 
adopted ;  that  is,  all  the  grass  is  mown  and  carried  every 
day,  in  a  green  state,  to  cows  or  horses  tied  up  in  a  stable. 
By  this  means  all  the  advantage  of  mowing  for  hay  is 
obtained,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  manure,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  liquid  and  diluted  state, 
when  its  effect  is  powerful  and  certain.  So  muoh  more 
fodder  is  produced  from  the  land  by  the  system  of  soiling, 
that  arable  fields  are  converted  into  artificial  and  temporary 
meadows,  in  which  the  different  species  of  grasses  are  sown, 
in  order  to  be  cut  green  or  made  into  hay ;  and  when,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  herbage  degenerates,  the  field  is 
ploughed  up  again,  greatly  improved  by  this  change  of  cul* 
tivation.    [Grass  Land.] 

When  a  natural  meadow  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
grass  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  moss,  it  requires  much  care  to  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal fertility.  In  most  cases  the  shortest  method  and 
the  best  is  to  plough  it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during 
a  course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very  exhausting  crops 
fVom  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in  a  clean  and 
enriched  state,  by  sowing  the  best  sort  of  grass  seeds ;  or, 
which  is  preferable,  by  inoculating,  or  planting  in  it  small 
tufts  of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow,  which  will  soon 
increase,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  svvard.  But 
where  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff  clay,  with  only  a  small  depth 
of  good  mould  over  it,  there  is  some  danger  in  breaking 
the  old  sward,  for  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  much  manure 
to  reproduce  a  proper  covering  of  grass.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
preferable  practice  to  scarify  the  meadow,  by  means  of 
instruments  which  do  not  go  deep,  but  only  tear  up  the 
surface.  If  this  is  done  early  in  spring,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  the  whole  surface  is  brought  to  resemble  a 
fallow  field,  good  grass  seeds  may  be  immediately  sown.  If 
rich  manure,  mixed  with  lime  or  chalk,  is  then  spread  over 
the  land,  and  the  whole  well  harrowed  and  rolled,  the  old 
and  young  grass  will  spring  up  together,  and  show  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  a  very  few  months.  It  is  prudent 
to  mow  this  renovated  meadow  before  the  seeds  of  the 
grasses  are  foimed,  contrary  to  a  common  notion  that  in  a 
thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to  shed,  in  order 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  The  notion  is  good,  but 
it  should  be  done  by  sowing  seed  produced  on  other  ground: 
for  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil.  If 
the  grass  be  cut  before  the  flower  is  faded,  the  roots  will 
soon  spread,  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward. 

It  roust  be  observed  that  it  is  not  indifferent  what  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  meadow  after  hay-making.  Horses 
invariably  produce  coarse  weeds  by  their  dung  and  urrne : 
cows  may  be  depastured  in  autumn,  as  long  as  the  surface 
is  dry ;  but  sheep  are  far  more  advantageous,  and  may  be 
kept  in  the  meadows  at  all  times,  if  they  are  not  too  wet 
for  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  having  the  rot.  As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  soft 
by  the  autumnal  rains,  all  heavy  cattle  should  be  excluded: 
every  tread  of  a  horse  or  cow  at  this  time  destroys  a  portion 
of  good  grass,  and  makes  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water 
remains,  killing  the  finer  grasses,  and  producing  rushes 
and  aquatic  plants. 

The  meadows  which  are  to  be  mown  should  be  shut  up 
early  in  spring,  and  those  which  are  soft  and  wet  should 
have  nothing  larger  than  a  sheep  in  them  from  November 
till  after  hay-making  time  the  next  year. 

MEAN.  By  the  mean  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  meant 
an  intermediate  quantity  determined  by  mathematical  rules. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  finding  a  mean,  but  the 
two  principal  results  of  this  kind  are  called  the  arithmetical 
and  the  geometrical  means.  The  names  are  not  properly 
expressive  of  the  distinction  between  them,  but  they  are 
established  by  use. 

An  arithmetical  mean  \b  the  simple  atbbagBi  formed  by 
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adding  the  quantities  together,  and  dividing  hy  the  number 
of  quantities.  A  geometrical  mean  is  the  square  root  of 
the  product  of  the  quantities.  Generally,  let  there  be  a 
number  of  quantities,  Xi^  x^,  x^  &c.,  and  let  0  {Xu  x^  x^^ 
&c.)  be  a  function  of  them  which  is  symmetrical,  that  is, 
which  is  not  altered  when  any  two  of  them  are  inter- 
changed ;  then  if  y  be  found  jfiom  the  equation 

0  (y.  y»  y»  &c.)  =  ^  (arj,  x^  x^,  &c.), 

y  may  be  called  a  species  of  mean. 

The  arithmetical  mean»  or  aversjge  (which  is  always  to  be 
understood  when  the  word  mean  is  mentioned,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specified),  is  taken  to  be  the  most  probable 
result  of  a  number  of  discordant  quantities,  wbicli  would 
have  been  the  same  but  for  errors  of  observation  or  expe- 
riment. Thus  if  three  measures  of  the  same  length  give 
J22,  123,  and  123*4,  the  mean  of  which  is  122*8,  it  is 
presumed  that  122 '8  is  more  likely  to  be  the  real  length 
which  was  attempted  to  be  measured  than  any  other.  Wo 
confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  pointing  out  how 
it  may  be  ascertained  what  degree  of  probability  belongs  to 
such  results. 

In  assuming  the  average  as  the  most  probable  result,  it 
is  presumed  that  any  one  measurement  is  as  likely  to  err 
one  way  as  the  other ;  that  is,  as  likely  to  be  too  small  as 
too  great.  If  nothing  but  results  be  known,  this  presump- 
tion is  justifiable;  but  if  it  be  known  that  there  is  more 
tendency  to  error  of  one  sort  than  the  other,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  is  found  out  by 
Low  much  the  average  of  a  very  large  number  of  observa- 
tions would  be  affected  by  this  tendency.  Say  it  is  known 
that  in  the  long  run  the  average  will  be  increased  *3  above 
the  truth  bv  a  greater  tendency  to  measure  too  much  than 
too  little;  then  122*8— -3,  or  122*5,  is  the  most  probable 
result  of  the  preceding  three  observations. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  observations  nearly  agree  with 
each  other,  the  average  must  be  nearly  the  truth  required, 
and  the  nearer  the  agreement  of  the  observations,  the  more 
nearly.  If  the  observations  do  not  agree  well,  the  average  is 
still  more  likely  than  anything  else,  but  not  so  likely  as  before. 

We  now  show  how,  having  a  number  of  observations,  to 
determine  the  probabiUty  that  the  truth  hes  within  a  given 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  average.  A  table  must  be  used, 
which  we  here  give  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should 
otherwuie  do,  on  account  of  succeeding  articles.  Let  M  be 
the  average  of  a  number  of  observations,  and  let  M  -h  m 
and  M  —  m  be  the  limits  of  which  it  is  required  to  know 
what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  being  between  them.  Take 
the  difference  between  H  and  each  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tion, and  add  the  squares  of  these  differences.  Multiply  100 
times  the  number  of  observations  by  m,  and  divide  by  the 
square  root  of  twice  the  sum  just  found :  take  the  number 
nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column  marked  A,  and  opposite 
to*  it,  in  the  column  marked  B,  will  be  found  the  number 
of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the  degree  of  nearness 
required. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  seven  observations  give  10*03, 
10*71,  10-98.  10*26.  10-30,  10-72,  10*81,  the  average  of 
which  is  10*54,  differing  from  the  respective  observations 
by  -51,  •!;,  -44,  -28,  -24,  '18,  and  '27,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  which  is  *  7239,  twice  which  is  1  *  4478,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  1  '203.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  Uie  chance 
of  the  truth  lying  between  10*54  +  *06  and  10*54  —  *06, 
we  have  then  to  multiply  700  by  *06,  which  gives  42,  and 
to  divide  by  1*203,  which  gives  34*9.  Opposite  to  35  in 
the  column  A  is  found  3794,  so  that  3794  out  of  10,000,  or 
3794  to  6206  is  the  chance  of  the  result  lying  between  the 
limits  given:  that  is,  nearly  31  to  19  against  it.  If  the 
limits  proposed  had  been  10-54-1-  *1  and  10*54  —  *  1,700 
multiplied  by  *  1  and  divided  by  1  *  203  would  have  given 
58*2.  Opposite  to  58  in  the  table  we  find  5879.  so  that  it 
is  5879  to  4121,  or  about  59  to  41,  in  favour  of  the  result 
lying  between  10*64  and  10*44. 

In  the  preceding  rule  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  observa- 
tions are  eoually  trustworthy,  or  that  there  is  no  circum- 
stance which  would  beforehand  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any 
one  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  another.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  no  rule  can  be  applied  except  one  which  depends 
on  the  observer's  judgment.  He  must  make  the  different 
observations  reckon  as  different  numbers  of  observations, 
allowing  any  one  observation  to  count  as  more  than  one,  if 
he  believes  it  to  be  better  than  the  rest.  Thus  suppose 
three  observations  to  give  26,  28,  and  29,  and  that  it  is 
thought  there  is  reason  to  prefer  28  to  the  others,  and  29 
to  26.  so  that  28  ranks  in  the  observer's  mind  as  being  as 
good  as  a  mean  of  eight  observations,  29  of  six,  and  26  of 
lour.  It  must  then  be  considered  that  there  have  been 
8  +  6  +  4,  or  18  observations,  of  which  8  have  given  28, 
6  have  given  29,  and  4  have  given  26.  These  numbers,  8, 
6,  and  4,  are  called  the  weight*  of  the  several  observations 
28,  29,  and  26.  and  the  alteration  in  the  preceding  rule  is  as 
follows: — In  forming  the  average,  muUiplveach  observation 
by  its  weight ;  add  the  result,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of 
the  weights.  Thus  8X28  +  6X29-1-4X26^  502, 
which  divided  by  8  +  6  +  4,  or  18,  is  27*89,  the  most  pro- 
bable result  In  finding  the  probability  of  the  truth  lying 
within  given  limits  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  most 
probable  average,  let  the  average  be  M  as  before,  and  the 
limits  M  +  m  and  M  -  m ;  take  the  difference  between  M 
and  each  of  the  results  of  observation,  multiply  the  square 
of  each  difference  by  the  weight  of  its  observation,  and  add 
the  results.  Multiply  100  times  the  sum  of  the  weights  by 
m,  and  divide  by  the  square  root  of  twice  the  sum  just 
found ;  take  the  number  nearest  to  the  result  in  the  column 
marked  A,  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  column  marked  B  will 
be  found  the  number  of  chances  out  of  10,000  for  the 
degree  of  nearness  required.  Thus  if  in  the  preceding 
instance  we  ask  what  is  the  chance  of  the  truth  lying 
between  27*89  -h  *2  and  27*89  *  *2,  we  observe  that  27*89 
differs  from  the  several  results  by  I  '89,  *  1 1,  and  1  *  1 1,  the 
squares  of  which  multiplied  by  4,  8,  and  6,  and  the  results 
added  together,  give  21*7778,  twice  which  is  43 '5556,  the 
square  root  of  which  is  6*600.  And  100  times  the  sum  of 
the  weights,  or  1800,  multiplied  by  "2,  is  360,  which  divided 
by  6  *  6  gives  54 '  6.  Opposite  to  55  in  column  A  we  find  5633 
in  column  B ;  that  is,  we  have  5633  to  4367,  or  about  56  to 
44  in  favour  of  the  truth  lying  between  the  limits  specified. 

The  inverse  problem  is  as  follows:  given  the  observa- 
tions, required  the  limits  of  difference  firom  the  average 
between  which  it  is  a  given  chance^  a  to  6,  that  the  truth 
shall  Ue.  In  both  cases  the  first  process  is  to  turn  a  :(a+6) 
into  a  decimal  fraction  of  four  places,  and  to  take  the  nume- 
rator of  such  fraction. 

Look  for  the  numerator  in  column  B,  find  the  number 
nearest  to  it,  and  take  out  the  number  corresponding  in 
column  A.  Multiply  this  by  the  square  root  used  in  the 
direct  rule,  and  divide  by  100  times  the  number  of  obser- 
vations, or,  if  they  are  not  equally  good,  by  100  times  the 
sum  of  the  weights.  The  quotient  is  the  answer  required. 
But  when,  as  most  frequently  happens,  an  even  chance  is 
the  given  chance,  use  47  *  7  instead  of  the  number  found 
in  column  A. 

In  the  first  of  the  given  instances  it  is  required  to  know 
within  what  limits  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  is  contained. 
Here  99  :(99  +  1)  is  *9900,  and  looking  for  9900  in  column 
B  we  find  9899  opposite  to  182  in  column  A.  Multiply 
182  by  1*203,  which  gives  218*946,  which  divided  by  700 
gives  -313,  so  that  it  is  99  to  1  that  the  truth  Ues  between 
10*54+ -313  and  10-54-  'SU. 
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In  the  second  in«tanoe,  required  the  limits  within  which 
it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  is  contained.  Multiply 
47*7  by  6 '6.  and  divide  by  1800,  which  gives  '175;  and  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth  lies  between  27 '  89  +  *  1 75 
and  27-89  -  'HS. 

The  amount  of  departure  from  the  average  within  which, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  truth 
shall  lie,  is  called  the  probable  error  of  the  observation  or 
average  of  observations  to  which  it  refers.  When  the  pro- 
bable error  of  any  one  observation  is  given,  that  of  the 
averapre  is  found  by  dividing  it  by  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  observations.  Thus  if  there  be  100  observations, 
of  each  of  which  it  is  an  oven  chance  that  it  is  within  '  1  of 
the  truth;  then  the  square  root  of  100  being  10,  and  M  ~- 
10  being  '01,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  average  of  the 
hundred  observations  is  within  '01  of  the  truth. 

For  further  account  of  the  mattcrA^ntained  in  this  arti- 
cle, see  Probabilities,  Theory  of  ;  Observation  ;  Risk. 
For  description  of  methods  without  demonstration,  see 
Lardner*s  *  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia,*  Essay  on  Probabilities. 
For  demonstration,  see  the  works  of  Laplace  or  Poisson  on 
Probabilities,  the  article  •Probabilities*  inilie  *  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,*  or  Mr.  Gralloway's  article  on  the  same 
subject  (published  separately),  in  the  *  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.'  The  table  may  be  found  to  greater  extent  in  the 
first  and  two  last  articles  cited,  and  also  in  the  Berlin 
'  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch*  for  1834. 

MEANDRI'NA,  a  genus  of  Lamelliferous  corals.  [Ma- 
drephyllicea.] 

MEASLES  (Morbillu  Rubeola)  is  the  popular  name  of  a 
contagious  disease,  characterised  by  an  eruption  on  the 
skin,  and  affecting  chiefly  children. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  measles  is  uncertain,  hut  its 
application  to  the  disease  we  are  treating  of  was  probably 
borrowed  from  an  appearance  so  denominated  in  pork,  to 
which  the  eruption  bears  resemblance.  Measles  is  ushered 
in  by  more  or  less  fever,  a  running  from  the  nostrils  and 
eyes,  with  some  inflammation  of  the  latter,  sneezing,  hoarse- 
ness, a  dry  cough,  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  occasionally 
slight  soreness  of  the  throat  From  three  to  six  days  after 
the  commencement  of  these  symptoms  a  rash  begins  to 
appear,  which  first  shows  itself  in  distinct,  red,  and  nearly 
circular  spots,  having  some  resemblance  to  flea-bites :  these 
spots  gradually  coalesce  and  form  small  slightly  elevated 
patches  of  an  irregular  figure,  hut  approaching  nearest  to 
that  of  semicircles  or  crescents.  The  patches  first  show 
themselves  on  the  forehead  and  face,  and  gradually  extend 
downwards  to  the  trunk  and  extremities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruption  the  catarrhal  symptoms  and  fever  are 
somewhat  augmented,  and  during  its  height  the  whole  face 
is  often  swollen  and  the  eyelids  thereby  closed ;  on  its  decline, 
w^iich  begins  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  fever  ceases,  and 
from  those  parts  of  the  body  previously  covered  by  eruption 
the  cuticle  separates  inr  small  bran-like  scales.  A  diarrhoea 
now  commonly  supervenes,  and  affords  relief  to  the  other 
symptoms.  This  nowever  is  the  period  when  the  danger, 
which  is  a  consequence  rather  than  a  concomitant  of  measles, 
commences.  The  cough,  which  has  continued  throughout 
the  active  period  of  the  disease,  now  assumes  a  more  serious 
character ;  the  expectoration,  which  hitherto  has  been  sim- 
ply mucus,  indicative  of  the  inflammation  being  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe  bronchial  tubes,  becomes 
bloody,  or  mixed  with  pus,  showing  either  that  inflamma- 
tion has  attacked  the  proper  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  that 
tuberculous  deposits  have  taken  place  in  these  organs,  con- 
stituting pulmonary  consumption.  If  the  patient  happily 
escape  these  dangers,  others,  less  fatal  indeed,  but  scarcely 
less  to  he  dreaded,  not  un frequently  show  themselves,  among 
the  most  severe  of  which  are  obstinate  ophthalmia  and  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  the  former  not 
unfrequently  terminating  in  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
and  the  latter  in  deafness.  It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  this  is  a  picture,  rather  of  what  may  and  occasionally 
does  happen,  than  of  wliut  takes  place  in  the  majority  of 
instances ;  such  severe  terminations  of  the  disorder  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  ill- fed  and  ill-clad  children  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  more  sickly  ones  of  the  opulenU  Measles  fre- 
ciuently  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  in  this  country  usually  at 
the  beginning  of  spring.  These  epidemics  vary  considera- 
bly in  character,  being  sometimes  benign,  at  other  times 
very  fatal,  and  occasionally  they  are  observed  to  prevail  in 
conjunction  with  small-pox ;  like  the  latter  disease,  measles 
rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  twice.     Experiments 


have  been  made  to  determine  how  fiir  inoculation  Vlth  the 
blood  of  the  parts  on  which  the  eruption  appeared  might 
succeed  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease  thus  arti* 
ficially  produced ;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  were 
not  sufiicienlly  satisfactory  to  warrant  its  general  adoption. 
Measles,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rash,  may  be  mistaken 
for  severe  catarrh;  the  eruption  itself  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  Roseola,  Scarlatina,  Strophulus,  Lichen, 
Urticaria,  incipient  small-pox,  &c. ;  but  the  crescentic  shape 
of  the  patches  and  the  catarrhal  charaoter  of  the  other 
symptoms  can  hardly  fail  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  little 
is  required  during  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  disorder,  which 
is  seldom  attended  with  danger.  It  is  chiefly  necessary  to 
open  the  bowels,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  light  vegetable 
diet,  with  cold  acidulated  aqueous  drinks,  and  to  maintain 
a  cool  temperature  in  the  room,  which  should  be  moderately 
darkened.  Where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  sponging  it  with 
cold  water  has  been  recommended  and  practised  with  benefit. 
The  old  practice  of  confining  the  patient  in  heated  cham- 
bers, and  covered  with  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  bed- 
clothes, is  now  justly  abandoned :  the  free  use  of  the  lancet 
during  the  eruptive  period  of  the  disease  is  likewise  laid 
aside,  and  its  employment  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
any  of  the  vital  or  important  organs  are  threatened  or  at- 
tacked by  inflammation.  Should  this  take  place,  blood- 
letting by  lancet,  cupping,  or  leeches,  aided  by  blisters  and 
such  medicines  as  act  most  efiicaciously  in  reducing  inflam- 
mation, must  be  had  recourse  to.  Cases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  low,  to  which  the  name  Rubeola  Putrida  has 
been  applied,  of  course  will  require  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment,  as  the  exhibition  of  bark,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
wine,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  a  pure  atmosphere: 
these  too  are  the  remedies  which  prove  most  serviceable  in 
checking  the  diarrhoea,  if  injuriously  protracted. 

MEASURE.  One  number  or  magnitude  is  said  to  mea- 
sure another,  when  the  first  is  contained  an  exact  number 
of  times  in  the  second.  [iNCOUMENsxmABLE ;  Propor- 
tion.] 

MEASURES.  [Standards ;  Weights  andMbasttres.] 

MEATH,  formerly  distinguished  as  EAST  MEATH,  an 
Irish  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Monaghan,  on  the  north-east  by  Louth,  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of 
Dublin,  on  the  south  by  Kildare,  on  the  south-west  bf 
King's  County,  on  the  west  by  West  Meath,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Cavan.  Its  form  is  very  irregular.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea  near  6o^ 
manstown  on  the  east,  to  the  bank  of  Lough  Sheelin,  or 
Shillin,  on  the  west,  47  statute  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  border  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan  on  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties,  Kildare,  King's  County,  and  Meath,  on  the  south, 
39  or  40  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  of  Meath  is  esti- 
mated at  488,758  statute  acres,  or  nearly  764  square  miles.* 
The  population  by  the  census  of  1831  was  176,826,  giving 
231  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  English  county  of  Westmoreland;  in  amount 
of  population,  with  Northampton ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, with  Durham.  Trim,  the  assize  town,  is  about  25  miles 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

Surface;  Coast-line;  Geological  Character. — The  lof- 
tiest elevations  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
just  to  the  south  of  the  Cross-Water  stream,  which  sepa- 
rates this  county  from  Cavan.  The  principal  hill  is  Sliebh- 
nalliagh,  near  the  village  of  Loughcrew,  lietwecn  Old- 
castle  and  Crossakeel.  There  are  considerable  elevations 
also  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne  about  Slane  and  Newtown  Fortcscue. 
Various  other  parts  of  the  county  are  hilly,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  districts  just  mentioned.  {Maps  subjoined  to 
Irish  Bailtcay  Commissioners*  Second  Report ;  Population 
Returns.) 

The  coast  has  a  tolerably  straight  outline  running  south 
by  east  fVom  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  the  boundary  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  near  Gormanstown.    The  ^hore  is  low, 
skirted  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one  or  two  * 
small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  county  of  Meath  is  for  the  most  part  included  in  the 

*  We  take  thii  from  tho  •  Pnrlinmrntiiry  Bctnrns.'  TIte  i»\Ae  fflvni  with 
Mr.  Larkin**  Map  published  by  the  KTAod  jury  uf  the  roonty,  A.n.  181 7.  mnkei 
the  nrrA  566.657  itntute  iicreBt  'and  that  But^oined  to  the  Map  of  Irebind  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffiuton  of  Uieful  Knowledife,  ^5,413  ncrei. 
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gmi  oentrtl  etrbonifbroiu  limeitone  cUttriet  of  Ireltiid ; 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  tho  oounty,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  the  north  and  west,  are  occupied  hj  this 
formation.  The  limestone  districts  are  comparatively  low 
and  flat,  as  they  usually  are  in  Ireland,  while  in  England 
they  have,  from  their  ruggedness  and  elevation,  given  to 
their  component  rocks  the  distinctive  designation  of  moun- 
tain limestone.  A  part  of  the  Meath  limestone-heds 
belongs  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series,  composed  of  alter- 
nations of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone  with  black 
shale  containing  balls  of  grey  ironstone.  From  beneath  the 
beds  of  the  calp  series,  those  of  the  lower  limestone  crop 
out.  It  is  probable  that  from  beneath  these  the  lowest 
scries  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  beds  are  found  crop- 
ping out  near  the  limits  of  the  limestone  district ;  this  lowest 
series  consists  chiefly  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  inter- 
btratified  with  dark-grey  shale  and  dark-grey  limestone ;  in 
some  localities  it  contains  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal. 

The  hilly  parts  of  the  county  belong  to  the  transition  dis- 
trict, which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down 
into  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  are  greywacke-slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint- 
slate,  and  chlorite-slate.  A  small  tract,  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  this  transition  district,  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  of 
the  limestone  formation  already  descrioed,  and  by  a  small 
coal-fteld,  the  beds  of  which  rest  upon  the  limestone.  This 
coal'&eld  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  partly  in 
that  of  Cavan,  but  chiefly  in  Meath.  Many  trials  have  been 
made,  but  no  coal  worth  working  has  been  found*  (Iriih 
Railway  Cnmmisnonen?  Secorid  Beport,  Appendix;  and 
Geological  Map,)    Limestone  and  marl  are  abundant 

Rivers, — The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Boyne ;  a  small  portion  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  belongs  to  that  of  the  Dee ;  the  heights  about  Slane 
separating  the  two.  The  southern  and  south-eastern 
borders  are  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the  Liffey,  or  by 
some  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the 
Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

The  Boyne  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  for  a  few  miles 
from  the  county  of  Kildare,  passes  within  the  boundary  and 
flows  in  a  winding  channel  north-east  by  Trim  to  Navan, 
where  it  receives  the  Blackwater,  its  chief  tributary.  The 
Menagh  (which  skirts  the  south-western  border  of  the  county 
till  its  junction  with  the  Boyne  at  the  spot  where  the  latter 
first  touches  the  border),  the  Blind,  the  Blackwater  (which 
divides  Meath  on  the  south  side  from  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare), and  the  Deel,  all  small  streams,  join  the  Boyne  be- 
fore it  receives  the  greater  Blackwater.  From  the  junction 
of  the  last,  the  Boyne  flows  cast-north-east  by  Slane  to  the 
border  of  the  county,  and  from  thenco  along  the  border 
(separating  Meath  and  Louth)  into  the  sea  at  Mornington, 
below  Drogheda.  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  Boyne 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Meath  or  upon  the  border  is  about 
j6  miles.  It  is  naAigable  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
to  above  Drogheda  (where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridse),  and 
afterwards  partly  in  the  natural  bed  and  occasionally  by  a 
lateral  cut  or  canal,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  at 
Navan,  about  23  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Blackwater 
touches  the  border  of  the  county  on  the  north-west  side  at 
the  junction  of  the  Crosswater,  a  small  brook  which,  as  well 
as  the  Blackwater  itself,  separates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
The  Blackwater  soon  quits  the  border  and  flows  east-south- 
east, 18  miles,  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  It  passes  near  the 
town  of  Kells.  It  receives  a  considerable  stream,  to  which 
the  maps  give  no  name,  from  the  border  of  the  county  near 
Moyonalty.  The  continuation  of  the  Boyne  navigation  to 
Trim,  and  the  making  of  the  Blackwater  navigable  to  Kells, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantai^e  to  the  county. 

The  Nobbor  rises  from  some  boirs  and  small  lakes  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  county  near  Kilmainham ;  it  flows  in 
a  winding  course,  first  south-east,  then  north-east  until  it 
quits  the  county  to  enter  that  of  Louth,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Dee.    Its  length  in  this  county  is  about  18  miles. 

Lakes. — There  arc  several  small  lakes.  Lough  Sheelin, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Meath  and  West  Meath 
from  that  of  Cavan,  is  of  an  oval  form,  5  miles  long  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  2)  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains a  small  islet,  called  Church  Island,  with  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  in  it.  Lough  Bawn,  1}  mile  long,  but  very 
narrow,  and  some  smaller  lakes,  are  on  the  western  border 
of  the  county.  The  lake  of  Kilmainham,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  Nobbor,  is  about  one  mile  long  and 


above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Bogi  are  numerous,  tmt 
the  aggregate  of  their  extent  is  small :  the  largest  bog  is  on 
the  border  of  the  oounty  south-west  of  Athboy ;  it  is  partly 
in  Meath  and  partly  in  West  Meath.  {Railway  Comrms- 
sioners*  Reports  ;  Larkin's  Map.) 

Canals,  Railroads^  and  other  CommunicaHons. — The 
Royal  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Kilcock  (Kildare 
county),  and  runs  for  some  miles  just  within  the  border, 
occasionally  quitting  it  for  the  adjacent  county  of  Kildare. 
It  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  smaller  Blackwater 
and  by  another  aqueduct  over  the  Boyne,  soon  after  crossing 
which  it  enters  West  Meath.  About  14  or  15  miles  of  this 
canal  are  within  the  county.  It  opens  a  communication 
with  Dublin  at  one  end,  and  the  Shannon,  near  the  town  of 
Longford,  at  the  other. 

A  railroad  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  for  which  an  act 
has  been  obtained,  is  to  cross  the  county  from  south  to  north 
along  the  coast.  The  lines  laid  down  by  the  government 
commissioners  for  the  railroads  from  Dublin  to  Enniskilien 
and  Armagh  respectively  also  cross  this  county.  They 
coincide  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  entering  the  county 
on  the  south  side  near  Dunboyne,  about  8  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  running  from  thence  north-we^  about  20  miles 
to  Navan.  Here  the  lines  separate ;  that  to  Armagh  run- 
ning north  about  17  miles,  till  it  enters  the  county  of 
Louth;  and  that  to  Enniskillen  continuing  to  pursue  a 
north-western  direction  about  16  miles,  till  it  enters  the 
county  of  Cavan.  Surveys  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners for  the  following  railway  lines  across  this  county. 
One  from  Dublin  to  Sli6:o  and  Galway  crossing  the  county 
from  Kilcock  (county  Kildare),  nearly  parallel  to  the  Royal 
Canal,  into  the  county  of  West  Meath.  A  branch  from  this 
by  Trim  passes  to  the  Enniskillen  line  at  Kells;  and  a 
branch  from  the  Enniskillen  line  near  Kells  runs  westward 
into  the  county  of  West  Meath,  joining  the  Sligo  line  at 
Longford.  A  line  collateral  to  the  Armagh  line  and  to  the 
east  of  it  passes  near  Ratoath  and  Slane,  and  another  line 
runs  from  Navan  to  Drogheda. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  that  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfiist,  with  a  branch  to  Armagh. 
From  Dublin  to  Drogheda  this  road  has  two  branches,  one 
near  the  coast  through  Gormanstown,  the  other  more  in- 
land. There  are  well  frequented  roads  from  Dublin  to  Vir- 
ginia, Cavan,  and  Enniskillen,  through  Dunshaughlin, 
Navan,  and  Kells ;  from  Dublin  to  Granarrl  by  Trim  and 
Athboy,  with  a  branch  by  Old  Castle  to  Killyshandra ; 
and  from  Dublin  to  I^ngford,  Carrick  on  Sha'nnon«  and 
Sligo  by  Clonard,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  A 
considerable  number  of  passengers  travel  by  the  Koyal 
Canal  from  Dublin  and  Kilcock  to  Mullingar  in  West 
Meath.  The  principal  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
are  from  Dublin  by  Navan  and  Kells  to  Virginia ;  and  from 
Dro^hcha  (one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland)  by  Slane 
to  Kells,  and  by  road  to  Navan.  The  land  traffic  on  this 
latter  line  would  probably  be  greater  but  for  the  commu- 
nication between  the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Kells  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Boyne.  There  is  consider- 
able traffic  also  from  Dublin  to  Trim  and  Athboy,  and  from 
thence  to  Oldcastle ;  also  from  Kells  to  Oldcastle  on  one 
hand,  and  to  Baily borough  (county  Cavan)  on  the  other. 
{Railioay  Commissioners*  Second  Report.) 

Tho  county  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  tolerably  well 
provided  with  roads. 

Soil;  Agriculture;  Condition  of  the  People. — ^This  county 
has  very  few  mountain-wastes,  and  the  proportion  of  bog  is 
small.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  flat  rich  pasture-land. 
There  are  a  few  fine  domains,  especially  those  of  the  mar- 
quis of  (3onyngham  and  of  the  Lambert  family,  near  Slane, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Headfort,  near  Kells ;  nnd  there 
are  many  gentlemen's  houses  scattered  through  other  parts 
of  the  county.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  loam  of  the 
richest  character,  and  in  many  places  of  such  depth  that 
the  turning  up  of  a  fresh  portion  of  tho  soil  by  ploughing 
deeper  than  usual  is  considered  as  an  efficient  substitute  for 
manuring.  In  some  baronies  animal  manure  alone,  or 
mixed  with  bo^-stuff  or  peat,  is  chiefly  used;  in  others 
'marl-sand,'  a  valuable  mixture  of  calcarsous  matter  and 
alluvial  deposit,  is  used ;  and  also  lime.  The  farms  vary  in 
size  from  2  acres  to  3000  acres,  but  are  on  the  average  larger 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland;  the  grazing  farm 
average  about  150  acres;  and  tillage  farms  20  to  60.  Tlie 
mode  of  farming,  though  very  slovenly  and  defective,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  England.    Summer  fallows, 
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though  coming  into  disuse,  have  been  considered  necessary, 
owing  to  the  rank  liixurianoe  of  the  weeds.  The  rotation 
of  crops  in  small  &rms  is,  usually,  fallow  or  potatoes  with 
manure;  second  year,  wheat;  third  year,  oats;  and,  fre- 
quently, fourth  year,  oats.  Larger  formers  sow  clover  the 
fourth  year,  which  remains  one  year  or  more,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  oats;  a  few  sometimes  grow  barley  instead  of 
wheat  the  second  year.  The  practice  of  growing  potatoes 
as  a  prepamtion  for  wheat,  instead  of  leaving  the  land 
fallow,  is  increasing.  Flax  is  seldom  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities for  sale,  but  small  patches  for  domestic  use  are  gene- 
ral :  a  strong  kind  of  dowlas  and  some  sheetings  are  made 
from  it  in  the  country.  Turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  vetches, 
rape,  grey  and  white  peas,  beans,  and  cabbages,  are  culti- 
vated, but  not  generally ;  turnips  are  grown  only  bv  the 
wealthier  farmers,  who  unite  grazing  with  tillage,  and  are 
chietiy  used  for  feeding  sheep ;  cabbages  succeed  well,  but 
the  expense  of  transplanting,  and  the  liability  to  depredation, 
are  great  objections  to  this  crop.  The  whole  quantity  of 
laud  devoted  to  green  crops  is  small,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  the  natural  pastures,  which  are  of  unequalled 
richness,  and  have  led  the  formers  to  give  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  grazing.  The  growth  of  cbver  and  vetches  is  how- 
ever gaining  ground. 

The  quantity  of  cattle  fattened  in  the  pastures  of  the 
county  is  eonsiderable ;  but  as  the  rent  of  land  is  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  being  used  to  breed  stock,  the  cattle  which 
the  graziers  intend  to  fatten  are  collected  from  various 
parts.  The  English  long-horned  breeds  were  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  found  in  Meath.  The  breeds  most  in  request  are 
the  Durham  *  short-horned '  and  the  Hertford  breed  for  fat- 
tening, and  the  Ayrshire  for  milch  cows.  After  being  bled, 
the  cattle  are  turned  out  until  they  are  fit  for  the  butcher. 
The  pastures  are  opened  in  May  for  grazing  the  stock 
designed  to  be  fattened  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  best- 
conditioned  of  the  heifers,  which  are  half  fat,  are  put  to 
the  forwardest  grass,  and  supply  the  Dublin  market  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  beef  bears  the  highest  price. 
The  season  for  slaughtering  cattle  to  supply  shipping  with 
salt  provisions  commences  in  September,  ana  a&r  its 
commencement  the  graziers  rely  chielly  on  the  northern 
buyers,  who  purchase  the  cattle  at  the  fairs  in  or  near  the 
county,  and  sell  the  beef  for  home  consumption,  or  salt  and 
barrel  it  for  exportation. 

Meath,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  grazing  land,  is  the 
first  county  in  Leinster,  and  grazing  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  Manv  persons  fatten  from  300  to  500  cows  in  a 
season,  besides  bullocks  and  sheep.  Oxen  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  plough. 

On  many  farms  the  landlord  supplies  land,  horses,  and  a 
succession  of  cows  in  milk;  the  tenant  furnishes  labour 
and  utensils,  and  pays  for  making  the  hay  used  by  the 
cows.  The  skim-milk  is  mixed  with  the  butter-milk,  and 
sold  to  the  retailers  of  Dublin,  who  vend  it  to  the  poor. 
From  December  to  May  the  dairy-cows  are  fed  on  hay, 
straw,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  are  housed  at  night 

There  are  large  flocks  of  sheep  kept  by  the  more  exten- 
sive farmers  ;  the  small  farmers  rarely  keep  any.  A  good 
deal  of  mutton  is  fattened,  but  few  of  the  sheep  are  bred  in 
the  county.  They  are  chiefly  purchased  at  the  fair  of  Bal- 
linasloe  (county  Roscommon)  in  October ;  some  of  these 
are  fed  during  the  winter  on  rape  and  turnips,  and  are  sold 
at  Dublin  in  the  spring ;  the  rest  are  turned  out  into  the 
pastures  previously  used  for  the  summer  stock  of  cattle, 
and  are  fod  in  addition  with  hay.  In  May  and  June,  after 
shearing,  or  perhaps  in  July  or  August,  they  are  fat  enough 
for  the  Dubhn  market 

From  the  low  price  of  corn  and  the  rise  of  the  value  of 
wool  and  stock  consequent  on  the  more  rapid  and  certain 
communication  with  England,  grazing  has  been  for  some 
years  increasing. 

The  horses  are  generally  inferior.  '  Every  farmer  who 
nolds  a  hundred  acres  and  upwards  keeps  one  or  two  mares, 
which  he  breeds  from,  and  works  to  within  about  a  fort- 
night of  the  time  of  their  dropping  their  foals :  these  he 
rears,  and  in  the  spring  before  they  are  three  years  old  he 
either  sells  them  in  the  halter  or  works  them  in  his  own 
team ;  from  which  time  to  the  day  of  their  death  they  lead 
a  life  of  hardship,  and  often  of  starvation.  Bad  feeding 
and  hard  working  in  their  youth  prevent  their  growing  to 
their  full  size.*  A  large,  long,  blood  horse,  which  sells  for 
ft  high  pric«,  is  much  reared  in  this  county. 


Pigs  are  of  a  good  breed,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  as  com- 
mon as  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Poultry  is  abundant 
and  cheap.    Bees  are  kept  in  several  districts. 

Draining  appears  to  be  better  understood  in  Meath  than 
in  many  other  parts,  though  there  is  much  need  of  its  being 
further  extended.  Under-drains  are  constructed  on  a 
peculiar  but  efiicient  plan. 

Wood  is  not  abundant,  ground  being  too  valuable  to  be 
occupied  by  plantations,  except  about  noblemen's  and  gen- 
tlemen's demesnes  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  Planta- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  however  numerous,  and  timber- 
trees  are  common  in  the  hedge-rows.  Oaks  are  scarce ;  the 
beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  alder  are  more  plen- 
tiful. There  are  several  nursery-grounds,  especially  a  very 
extensive  one  near  Navan.  From  the  small  extent  of  the 
bogs  and  the  deficiency  of  wood,  fuel  is  scarce,  and  the  poor 
often  sufifer  severely  from  the  want  of  it  (Wakefield's 
Accotmt  qf  Ireland*) 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county,  where  there  are  200,  and  in  one  pnrt 
(the  barony  of  Morgallion)  240  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  the  south-western  parts,  and  around  8lane,  and  on  the 
coast,  the  proportion  is  about  170  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  the  population  is 
thinner,  varying  from  110  to  140  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
The  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour 
varies.  In  some  parts  there  are  no  destitute  poor,  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  furnishing  employment,  and  the 
limitation  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  cabins  repressing 
the  increase  of  population ;  but  this  absence  of  destitution 
in  some  spots  is  counterbalanced  by  the  throngs  of  unem- 
ployed and  destitute  poor  on  the  edges  of  commons  and 
bogs,  in  poor  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  towns.  In  (he 
baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  KelU,  which  are  among  the 
most  densely  peopled,  from  one- fourth  to  one-tenth  (the 
proportion  varying  in  different  parishes)  of  the  labourers 
are  in  constant  work,  about  one-tenth  are  almost  constantly 
out  of  employment,  and  the  remainder  are  employed  from 
two  to  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Men  s  wages  sre 
about  lo3.  per  day,  except  in  winter,  when  they  fall  to  Sd., 
and  in  harvest,  when  they  rise  to  U.  3^.  or  U.  6d, ;  boys 
under  sixteen  years  earn  usually  about  4d.,  in  -winter  3^., 
and  at  harvest  6d  to  6d. ;  women  earn  4d.  to  6d.,  and  in 
harvest  6d,  to  lOe/.,  but  have  no  work  at  all  in  winter. 
Wages  are  not  usually  paid  in  kind,  except  to  herds  and 
shepherds,  who  have  meal,  potatoes,  or  grass  for  a  cow  or 
several  sheep,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  their  wages.  In 
harvest-time  it  is  usual  to  pay  the  labourers  partially  in 
food.  From  low  wages  and  msufficient  food,  combined 
perhaps  with  other  causes,  the  peasantry  are  neither  so 
skilful  nor  persevering  in  labour  as  the  Engli^.  The  cot- 
tiers generally  keep  a  pig,  though  in  many  cases  a  pecu- 
niary loss  is  incurred :  the  reason  for  this  apparently  un- 
profitable practice  was  shrewdly  stated  to  the  commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  a 
peasant,  who  observed  that  'his  pig  was  his  savings'  bank ; 
for  that  he  was  obligated  to  save  every  penny  that  he  could 
to  feed  him,  and  he  did  not  so  much  miss  it  a  littlo  at  a 
time ;  and  that  it  came  in  again  all  in  a  lump,  when  he 
sold  him  to  pay  his  rent.'  The  wives  of  the  labourers  gene- 
rally rear  fowls,  and  they  make  a  trifle  by  the  sale  of  the 
eggs  and  chickens. 

The  only  home  manufactures  are  a  little  coarse  linen, 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  coarse  frieze  coating,  and 
the  knitting  of  coarse  worsted  stockings,  which  last  branch 
of  industry  is  still  pretty  commonly  done  by  girls,  widows, 
and  old  women,  who  earn  at  this  work  about  U.  3d,  a  week. 
Spinning  and  weaving,  from  the  cheapness  of  manufactured 
goods,  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labourer :  oatmeal  is 
used  in  summer  by  those  in  good  employment  and  on  some 
particular  occasions  they  have  an  egg,  anerring,  or  a  morsel 
of  bacon  as  a  treat  Small  farmers  eat  herrings,  eggs,  and 
butter ;  but  no  meat,  except  sometimes  a  little  of  their  own 
bacon.  The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched.  Of  fur- 
niture they  have  scarcely  anything:  the  master  of  the 
house  (with  his  wife,  if  married)  sleeps  on  a  frame  of  rough 
wood,  split  poles,  stout  sticks,  &c.,  raised  off  the  floor  by 
stone  blocks  or  other  supporters,  and  called  a  bedstead ;  the 
rest  of  the  family  sleep  on  the  floor ;  the  only  bedding  is 
straw  rushes,  or,  in  a  very  few  cases  of  unusual  luxury,  a 
piece  of  coarse  sacking  tick  filled  with  chaff.  An  old 
threadbare  blanket,  often  full  of  holes,  pieces  of  old  carpet 
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With  the  day  clothes  of  the  family,  form  the  night  covering. 
The  moat  miserahle  hahitations  are  in  the  suhurbs  of  towns 
and  around  b^9.  Cases  of  bastardy  are  very  rare,  and  incur 
general  opprobrium ;  but  this  opprobrium  falls  too  heavily 
and  exclusively  on  the  weaker  party.  Drunkenness  is  rare 
among  the  labourers  and  their  wives ;  more  frequent  among 
the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen.  {Report  of  the  Commit- 
sioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  qf  the  Irish  Poor,) 

There  is  no  return  of  the  quantity  of  com  sold  in  the 
principal  markets  for  the  ten  years  last  before  1836. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <^. — Meath  is  divided  into  eighteen 
baronies,  which,  with  their  relative  position,  and  population 
in  1831,  are  as  follows: — 


1.  Doece,  Lower        .      Central 

2.  Deece,  Upper         .  S. 

3.  Demifore  or  Half  Foure    W. 


3,931 

5,294 

13,717 


4.  Duleek,  Lower        , 

5.  Duleek,  Upper 

6.  Dunboyne 

7.  Kclls,  Lower 

8.  Kells,  Upper 

9.  Lune 

10.  Morgallion 

11.  Moyfenragh,  Lower  • 

12.  Moy fen ragh, Upper  . 

13.  Navan,  Lower 

14.  Navan,  Upper 

15.  Ratoath 

16.  Skreen  or  Skryne  . 

17.  Slane,  Lower 

18.  Slane,  Upper  , 


E. 

.      10,020 

E. 

8,941 

S.E. 

2,698 

N.W. 

.       13,666 

N.W. 

»      20,462 

W. 

.       12,212 

N.  and  Central     11,990 

S. 

.       11.803 

S.W. 

8,631 

Central 

.       16,234 

Central 

4,857 

S.E. 

6,685 

Central 

8.683 

N. 

9,647 

N.E. 

7,265 

Total 


176,826 


Population, 


Date. 

ITow  ascertained. 

Ilousea. 

Families. 

Families 

ehieSy 

employed  iu 

agriculture. 

Familti>^ 
chiefly 
emiiloyed  in 
trade,  manu- 
factures, and 

luindicrafi. 

Families  not 

inclutied 

in  ttie 

preceding 

classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort    . 
Under  Act  of  1812 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  19 

22,468 
25,921 
27,942 
29,796 

.  • 

30,125 
31,632 

•  • 
22^396 

•  • 
4,575 

•  • 

•  • 

4^661 

79] 778 
88,993 

. . 

79,405 

87,883 

112,4   0 
142,479 
169,183 
176,826 

The  towns  are — the  assise*  market,  and  post  town  of 
Trim,  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Athboy,  Duleek,  Kells, 
Navan,  Oldcastle,  and  Slane ;  the  post  towns  of  Ashbourne, 
Clonard,  Clonee,  Crossakeel,  Dunshaughlin,  Enfield,  and 
Nobber ;  and  the  ex-parliamentary  borough  of  Ratoath. 

Trim,  Athboy,  Kells,  and  Navan,  and  the  village  of  Du- 
leek, were  all  formerly  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Trim  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Navan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Lower  Moyfenragli,  32  English  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  a  very  antient  town :  on  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  it  was  conferred,  with  the 
rest  of  the  county,  on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  made  it  a  free 
borough.  His  son  Walter  gave  it  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion :  and  as  the  head  of  the  lordship  of  the  De  Lacys,  it  ae- 
quired  importance,  and  several  of  the  early  Irish  parliaments 
were  held  here.  In  the  civil  war  of  1642,  the  Catholics 
who  held  it  were  expelled,  and  the  Parliamentarians  gar- 
risoned it  under  Sir  Charles  Cuole ;  but  he  being  killed,  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  lost,  for  in  1649  it  was  held  by 
a  royalist  garrison,  which  quitted  it  on  the  approach  of 
Cromwell,  intimidated  by  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Boyne : 
many  of  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  the  environs  are 
pleasant.  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  river,  and  an 
antient  castle  of  venerable  appearance ;  the  keep,  a  massy 
pile  strengthened  by  four  round  towers  at  the  corners,  is  yet 
standing,  as  well  as  several  of  the  outworks.  Tlie  church  is 
modern,  except  the  tower,  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
There  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  abbey ;  and  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  3282 ;  400  of  them 
Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics :  that  of  the  outparts  of  the 
parish,  which  is  extensive,  was  2644 :  together,  5926.  The 
place  has  been  declining  for  years,  and  presents  on  the  whole 
a  very  impoverished  appearance.  It  haa  no  extensive  trade  or 
manufacture;  the  principal  traffic  is  with  Dublin  and 
Navan.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  has  increased : 
there  are  five  yearly  ikirs.  The  assizes  are  held  here,  and 
the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division  twice  in  the  year.  The 
county  court-house  and  gaol  are  here.  The  town  returned 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at 
the  Union.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve,  bur- 
gesses, and  freemen,  who  are  all  now  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  to 
several  other  benefices,  and  the  town  is  at  the  head  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  district  or  union.  Trim  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  constabulary  police,  and  the  residence  of  the  inspect- 
ing magistrate. 

Athboy  is  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  7  miles  north-west  of 
Trim,  and  36  from  Dublin.  It  is  an  antient  borough :  the 
miuiicipfdity  received  a  charter  from  Henry  lY. ;  and  Eli- 


zabeth conferred  on  the  place  the  elective  franchise,  which 
it  lost  at  the  Union.  The  corporation  then  fell  into  disuse, 
and  is  now  extinct.  The  town  has  a  population  of  1959; 
the  outparts  of  the  parish  (which  is  extensive)  of  3358 :  to^ 
gether,  5317. 

There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  town  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  constabulary  force  for  the  district:  petty 
sessions  are  held  weekly.  There  are  extensive  flour-mills, 
but  the  town  is  poor,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  improving. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  attached  to  the  union  of  Athboy ; 
the  parish  is  also  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  union. 
There  are  a  dispensary,  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows^ 
and  several  schools. 

Duleek  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Ixiwer  Duleek,  on  the  Nany  or  Nanny- 
water.  There  were  antiently  three  religious  houses,  of  two 
of  which  the  ruins  yet  remain ;  and  the  town  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  ultimately  merged  in  that  of  Meath.  There 
were,  in  1831,  233  houses  and  1217  inhabitants  in  the  town; 
and  733  houses  and  4190  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish. 
There  was  formerly  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ticking, 
but  it  is  now  much  diminished.  There  is  a  market  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Races  are  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary 
force.  Duleek  returned  members  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  the  corporation  be- 
came extinct.  The  parish  is  part  of  a  union,  both  in  the 
Established  and  Catholic  churches.  The  parish  church  is 
a  modern  building;  the  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice,  and  has  a  school-room  adjoining.  There  are 
in  the  parish  several  public  schools  and  a  dispensary.  There 
are  in  the  town  two  stone  crosses,  and  in  the  parish  another 
elaborately  carved. 

Kells  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  nearly  40  miles 
fh)m  Dublin  through  Navan.  It  is  a  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, and,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  had  a 
monastery  of  regular  canons.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Eng- 
lish with  a  castle  and  walls.  The  monastery,  which  had 
been  plundered,  was  endowed  with  new  grants  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy ;  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  son  of  Hugh,  founded  another 
monastery  for  Crouched  friars.  The  town  became  flourish- 
ing, but  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establishmenta 
and  the  repeated  wars  which  desolated  the  country  caused 
its  decay. 

Kells  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  The  principal  street  is  very  broad ;  the  streets 
generally  are  well  kept,  and  the  town  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1821,  was 
3618 ;  in  1831  it  had  increased  to  4326 :  the  population  of 
the  whole  parish  was  6839.  The  market,  which  is  held  on 
Saturday,  nas  so  increased  as  to  haye  rendered  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  market-plaee  necessary.   The  quartexHMsair 
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A)r  tbe  diviiion  are  held  twice  in  tho  year  at  Kells,  twice 
at  Navan.  There  are  a  bridewell  and  a  fever  hospital.  It 
is  the  station  of  a  chief  constable  and  fifteen  others  of  the 
county  constabulary  police. 

There  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  sovereign,  two  pro- 
vosts, and  twenty-four  burgesses ;  with  a  recorder  and  other 
officers.  Tbe  sovereign,  the  provosts,  and  a  few  of  tbe  bur- 
gesses constitute  the  common-council  or  managing  bodv : 
they  have  no  jurisdiction.  Kells  returned  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Union. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  parochial  union,  both  in  the 
Established  Church  and  among  the  Catholics.  The  parish 
church  is  an  antient  building ;  near  it  is  an  anticnt  round 
tower,  unroofed,  about  90  feet  high.  There  are  two  fine  old 
crosses,  one  in  the  church-yard  and  one  in  the  street  near 
the  market-place;  also  an  antient  stone  roofed  cell  or 
chapel. 

Navan  is  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan,  29  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Blackwater  with  the 
Boyne.  Tlie  principal  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
county.  There  are  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Blackwater 
and  tbe  other  over  the  Boyne.  There  are  a  court-bouse, 
containing  rooms  for  holding  the  sessions  and  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms;  a  bridewell,  a  county  infirmary,  and  a 
fever  hospital.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  modern  build- 
ing ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  an  extensive  building  of 
Grecian  architeoture.  The  population  of  Navaiu  in  1831, 
was  4416 ;  that  of  the  whole  parish  6292.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  corn  district,  and  has  an  excellent 
corn -market  on  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  also  on  Sa- 
turday ;  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  several  corn- 
mills,  a  linen  yarn-mill,  and  a  woollen  manufactory  near 
the  town.  Some  sacking  and  packing  canvas  are  made. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses, 
with  a  town-clerk  and  other  officers.  The  portreeve  acts  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  conjointly  with  the 
county  magistrates.  Navan  returned  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  the  Union.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight,  and  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  tbe  division  twice  in  the  year.  The  parish  is  at 
the  head  of  a  union,  both  in  the  Established  and  Catholic 
churches.  There  are  several  schools ;  one  of  them  a 
Catholic  seminary  for  youths  designed  for  the  priesthood 
or  either  of  the  learned  professions. 

Oidcastle  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore  or  Half  Fowre, 
58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  comprehends  237  houses. 
and  a  population  of  1531 ;  tho  whole  parish  has  778  houses, 
and  a  population  of  4718.  There  are  a  church,  a  plain 
moflern  building;  a  large  but  plain  Catholic  chapel;  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a  large  school-house 
for  a  Lancasterian  school,  capable  of  containing  lOUO  chil- 
dren. This  school  has  an  endowment  of  800/.  a  year. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnight;  and  the  market, 
which  is  on  Monday,  is  one  of  the  largest  yam-markets  in 
the  county.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  near  the  town. 
There  are  three  considerable  yearly  fairs.  There  are  consi- 
derable limestone  quarries  and  large  flour-mills  in  the 
parish.  Tbe  living  is  a  rectory  not  united ;  the  parish  is 
included  in  a  Catholic  union. 

Slane  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  28  miles  from 
Dublin.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situatol  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich ;  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  modern 
and  of  neat  appearance.  Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  mar- 
quis Conyngnam,  is  on  the  bank  of  tbe  river  just  above 
the  town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  896 ; 
of  the  whole  parish,  2516.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a  Ca- 
tholic union :  the  living  in  the  Established  Church  is  a 
rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  There  are  several  schools. 
Tliere  is  a  group  of  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
lai-gest  is  a  mound  70  feet  high,  and  having  at  the  top  an 
irregular  area,  300  feet  in  circumference.  This  mound, 
wlien  opened,  was  found  to  conceal  the  entrance  to  a  gallery 
leading  to  a  remarkable  excavation  or  cavern.  Slane  is 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  county  constabulary  force. 

Ashbourne  is  a  small  place  in  tbe  barony  of  Hatoath,  13 
or  14  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  road  to  Londonderry.  It  is 
a  small  place  containing  60  houses  and  a  population  of  473. 
It  has  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  neat  modem  buildirifi;. 

Ctonard,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh*  33  miles 
from  Dublin,  was  a  place  of  note  in  antient  times.  It  had 
an  abbey  which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whoso  diocese 


was  augmented,  previous  to  A.D,ll5^,by  the  addition  of  tbe 
bishoprics  of  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  and  Slane. 
This  diocese  was  afterwards  designated  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
but  the  cathedral  continued  to  be  at  Clonard  till  a.d.  1206. 
The  abbey  had  previously  been  repeatedly  plundered  by  tbe 
Danes  or  the  natives;  and  about  ad.  1175  Hugh  de  Lacy 
erected  an  Augustinian  monastery,  probably  on  its  ruins. 
Clonard  was  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  war  of  1641  and  the 
insurrection  of  1798.  It  is  a  station  of  tbe  county  constabu- 
lary police,  though  a  mere  village  or  hamlet  of  10  bouses 
and  66  inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
village,  the  parish  church  is  half  a  mile  distant. 

Clonee  is  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Dunboyne,  just 
within  the  boundary  of  tbe  county,  about  9  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Navan.  Clonee  is  a  station  for  the 
county  constabulary  force.  The  population  in  1831  ^Ya8 
217. 

Crossakeel  is  about  46  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kilskyre,  or  Kilskeer,  and  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Kells.  Petty-sessions  are  held  here  once  a  fortnight  and  it 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary  force :  there  arc  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  village,  and  there 
is  a  dispensary.  Tlie  population  of  the  village  in  l&3i  was 
290;  of  the  whole  pansh,  4537. 

Dunshaughlin,  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  17  miles  from 
Dublin,  was  formerly  a  corporate  town.  It  is  now  a  post 
town  or  village  of  157  houses  and  913  inhabitants  for  the 
town,  or  261  houses  and  1940  inhabitants  for  the  whole 
parish.  It  has  a  parish  church  of  modern  erection,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  The  petty- sessions  are  held  every  furt- 
night,  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  division,  twice  in  the 
year :  it  is  a  station  for  tlie  countv  constabulary  force. 
There  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town,  ana  there  are  two  public 
schools. 

Enfield  is  in  the  parish  of  Rathcore  and  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Moyfenragh,  26  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  Royal 
Canal.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  It  had 
in  1831,  45  houses  and  302  inhabitants. 

Nobber  is  in  the  barony  of  Morgallion,  40  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  was  antiently  a  fortified  town,  and  was  regarded 
as  of  importance.  It  now  contains  58  houses  and  371  in- 
habitants; the  whole  parish  has  671  houses  and  3952  inha- 
bitants. The  church  is  a  plain  neat  building;  the  Catholic 
chapel  is  also  a  neat  building  of  modern  erection ;  and  there 
is  a  school-house.  Near  Nobber  is  a  large  Danish  camp, 
and  in  tbe  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  structure,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a  well  attended  cattle  and  pig  fair. 
Nobber  is  a  constabulary  police  station.  Carolan,  tho  cele- 
brated Irish  harper,  was  born  here. 

Ratoath  is  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  15  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. It  was  a  parliamentary  borough  previous  to  the  Union, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  There  were  in  1831,  96 
houses  and  552  inhabitants  in  tlie  town,  or  283  houses  and 
1779  inhabitants  in  the  whole  parish.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs,  but  no  market;  a  trilling  manufacture  of  sack- 
ing and  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
county  constabulary  force. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Divisions.  —  The  county  is 
for  the  most  part  included  in  tbe  diocese  of  Meath ;  but 
snaall  portions  are  comprehended  in  those  of  Armagh  and 
Kilmore ;  all  these  dioceses  are  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  Armagh.  The  county  is  included  in  the  horat? 
circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Trim.  The  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  sessions  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  county  are 
held  at  Kells  and  DumshaughUn;  the  Hilary  and  Mid- 
summer sessions,  at  Trim  and  Navan.  Before  the  Union 
Meatli  sent  14  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  for  the 
county,  and  two  each  for  Trim,  Kells,  Navan,  Atbboy. 
Duleek,  and  Ratoath;  at  present  it  sends  only  the  two 
county  members,  who  are  elected  at  Trim. 

The  police  force  of  the  county  on  1st  January,  1836,  was, 
1  magistrate,  7  chief  constables,  including  subinspectors 
(of  whom  5  were  of  the  first  and  2  of  the  second  class),  58 
constables,  and  266  subconstables,  with  0  horses.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  was  1 1,893/.  \Zs.  4//-» 
of  which  amount  6197/.  3^.  Ad,  was  chargeable  against  tbe 
county. 

The  county-gaol  at  Trim  has  been  much  improved,  as 
respects  the  male  side  of  the  prison,  but  much  is  yet  requi- 
site to  be  done  to  bring  the  aiscipline  of  the  prison  to  what 
it  should  be.  It  is  clean ;  the  prisoners  generally  ai«  (^la^si- 
fledt  and  oonsiderable  advance  has  been  made  iii  tbe  sysietfl 
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of  initnwtion  in  «nd«t.  There  m  two  MhooU  in  the  iiri- 
■on,  and  a  traadmilK  The  bridowollt  at  Navan  and  Kelli 
are  both  tolerably  extensive  prisons,  containing  sixteen  cells, 
two  day-roonis»  and  two  yards ;  they  have  every  means  of 
classification  required  by 'the  Prison  Act  (Appendix  to 
Fburteenth  and  Fifteenth  Reporte  qf  Jntpeetwe-Qenertd^ 
1836.)  The  number  of  persons  committed  for  criminal 
offences  in  1836  wae— for  offences  against  the  person  85  (44 
convicted,  41  acquitted  or  disoharged);  for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence  28  (convicted  9,  acquitted 
or  discharged  19);  for  offences  against  property  without 
violence  107  (convicted  64,  acquitted  or  discharged  53) ;  for 
malicious  offences  against  property,  such  as  srson,  killing  or 
maiming  cattle,  ana  the  like,  4  (I  convicted.  3  acquitted  m 
discharged) ;  for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
4  (2  convicted,  and  2  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  othet 
offences  105  (45  convicted,  60  acquitted  or  discharged): 
making  a  total  of  333  persons  committed,  of  whom  155 
were  convicted  and  178  acquitted  or  discharged.  There 
was  no  person  executed.  Of  the  persons  committed,  277 
were  males  (1  of  them  under  16  years)  and  56  females  (1 
under  16):  71  could  read  and  write,  54  could  read  only, 
and  110  were  entirely  ignorant ;  of  98  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion they  had  received  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Meath,  Louth, 
Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  is  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Dublin.  Of  284  patients  in  that  institution  on  1st  January, 
1837,  30  belonged  to  this  county.  The  county  infirmary  is 
at  Navan,  and  there  were,  in  1833,  fever  hospitals  at  Kelts 
and  Navan,  and  nineteen  diitpensaries  at  different  places  in 
the  county,  supported  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  private 
subscriptions  and  grand  jurv  presentments. 

HUtory ;  Antiquitiee, — Meath  appears  to  have  been  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  in  the  territorv  of  the  BXavioc  (Blanii), 
or  'E/SXavM  (Eblani),  a  nation  whose  swav  extended  over 
the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and 
whose  name  may  be  traced  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lein-ster.  At  an  early  period  Meath  constituted 
one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  and  com- 
prehended, it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present  counties  of 
East  Meath  and  West  Meath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
those  of  Longford,  Oavan,  and  King's  Ck>unty.  Teamor, 
now  Tarah  Hill,  near  the  Bovne,  between  Dunshaughlin 
and  Navan,  was  the  residence  or  the  sovereign  of  Irelana  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the  place  where 
St.  Patrick  made  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  to  Christianity.  It  is  probable  that  the  kingdom  of 
Meath  was  erected  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
fcra  as  the  immediate  domain  of  the  Irish  monarchs ;  or  if 
not  then  first  erected  into  a  kingdom,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  while  the  rest 
of  the  island  owed  them  only  feudal  obedience.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  government  of  Meath  was  separated  fh>m 
the  monarchy,  which  was  so  far  weakened  by  the  separation 
as  to  become  little  more  than  a  nominal  supremacy ;  the 
kings  of  Meath  ranked  as  subordinate  princes,  but  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great  funily  of  the  Hv- 
Nialls,  by  which  the  supreme  government  was  alternately 
possessed.  Teamor  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  nationu 
government 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes,  the  kingdom 
of  Meath  suffered  severely.  Turges,  a  Danish  leader,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  centurv,  established  himself  at 
Lough  Rive  (Ree?),  and  after  crueUv  ravaging  the  kingdoms 
of  Connaught  and  Meath,  was  soiled  and  put  to  death,  proba- 
blv  at  Lough  Uar,  near  Mulliugar  in  the  present  county  of 
West  Meath,  by  Melaghlin,  or  Malachi,  king  of  Meath,  who 
afterwards  acquired  the  supreme  power.  The  Northmen  bow- 
ever  soon  renewed  their  attacks,  and  civil  dissensions  diverted 
the  Irish  from  resisting  the  common  foe.  For  several  cen- 
turies Meath  was  exp<Med  to  their  ravages,  or  those  of  other 
Irish  princes  with  whom  the  kings  of  Meath  were  at 
war. 

Traces  of  this  period  of  confusion  exist  in  the  numerous 
camps  and  earthworks  that  overspread  the  district;  and 
the  frequent  destruction  of  monasteries  and  towns  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  religious  houses  is  another  attestation 
of  the  prevalent  ruin.  The  last  king  of  Ireland  of  the  Hy- 
Niall  family  was  Melaghlin  IL,  who,  though  reduced  to 
abdicate  the  supreme  authority  fbr  a  time  in  favour  of 
Brian  Boromy,  king  of  Monster,  resumed  it  upon  the  death 
of  that  prince  (who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Northmen  at 
Qontufnear  Dublin,  A.D.  1014),  and  reigned  till  his  own 
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death,  A.x>.  1082,  about  150  yean  beibre  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  Heni^  II. 

Before  the  mvasion  of  the  English,  Dermond,  or  Dermod 
MaeMurehad,  king  of  Leinster,  had  reduced  O'Melaghlin, 
or  Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  other  princes,  into  a  stato 
of  subjection ;  but  having  roused  indignation  by  the  abduo* 
tion  of  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin,  who  had  married  O'Ruarc, 
or  O'Rourke,  king  of  Breiftie,  or  Brehny  (now  the  county  of 
Leitrim),  he  was  expelled  by  Melaghlin  and  others,  aided  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  compelled  to  flee  to  England,  where 
he  engaged  the  Ang1o-^lormans  in  the  conquest  of  his 
native  island.  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul  or  Cliepstow,  com- 
monly called  Strongbow,  the  leader  of  these  auxiliaries, 
took  possession  of  Meath  (a.d.  1171),  which  was  conferred 
by  Hennr  II.  as  a  county  palatine  (or  feudal  lordship,  the 
holder  of  which  had  several  regal  rights),  on  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  the  English  pale  or  district. 
Hugh  de  Lacy  built  a  strong  fortress  at  Trim,  which  was 
burned,  a.d.  1 173,  in  an  attempt  which  the  Irish  made,  under 
their  king  Roderick,  to  reconquer  the  country.  The  Irish 
were  however  repelled,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Trim  was 
restored.  De  rAcy  parcelled  out  his  territories  among 
his  followers,  whom  he  created  barons,  whence  is  derived 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  baronies. 

Meath  however  appears  to  have  passed  again  into  the 
power  of  the  natives ;  for  in  1 1 78  De  Lacy,  who  had  been 
reappointed  governor  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  for  a 
short  time,  restored  the  English  power  there.  (Gordon's 
Hi$t.  of  Ireland,)  In  the  general  rebellion  excited  by  the 
petulance  of  Prince  (afterwards  King)  John,  whom  his 
fiither  Henry  II.  sent  over  as  governor,  Meath  was  pre- 
served to  the  English  bv  the  valour  of  William  Petit,  who 
defeated  the  Irish  invaders  (a.d.  1186).  About  the  same 
time  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  work- 
men employed  on  a  castle  he  was  then  erecting  at  Durrogh, 
in  what  is  now  King*s  Countv.  His  son,  Hugh  de  Lacy 
the  Second,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
county  of  Meath,  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Ireland,  in  which  oflice  however  he  was  soon  superseded, 
agreeable  to  the  policy,  at  least  the  practice,  of  that  day, 
which  seldom  allowed  a  governor  to  retain  office  any  length 
of  time.  De  Lacy,  in  his  character  of  earl  of  Meath,  was 
engaged  as  auxiliary  (a.d.  1200)  in  a  contest  between  two 
Irish  princes  for  the  sovereign ty  of  Onnaught;  and  having 
been  reappointed  by  King  John  lord-justice  or  governor  of 
Ireland,  oe  was  defeated  bv  John  De  Courcy,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  earl  of  Ulster,  whom  he  was  commissionea  to 
arrest  and  send  over  to  England.  He  succeeded  however  in 
petting  De  Courcy  into  his  hands  by  treachery  and  sending 
him  over  to  England.  He  afterwaras  received  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  as  his  reward. 

The  ambition  and  power  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  eari  of 
Ulster,  and  of  his  brother  Walter,  who  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  earldom  of  Meath,  naving  excited  the 
jealousy  of  John,  that  king  visited  Ireland  in  person  (a.d. 
1210),  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing  the  fortresses  in 
Meath  and  ulster  belonging  to  those  nobles,  who  had  fled  to 
France,  and  did  not  obtain  restoration  to  their  estates  and 
honours  without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Meath 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  lost  its  privilege  as  a  palatine 
county,  and  to  have  been  made  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king's  officers.  The  De  Lacys  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  feuds  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  of  the  Pale, 
and  Meath  suffered  fh>m  these  intestine  commotions.  Upon 
the  decease  of  Earl  Walter,  Meath  came  to  his  two  daughters, 
who  divided  his  inheritance  between  them.  West  Meath, 
which  fell  to  the  elder,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Theobald 
Verdon,  appears  to  have  been  so  neglected,  and  fell  into 
such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  it  did  not  obey  the  English 
laws  for  above  a  hundredv'ears.  (Baron  Finglas's  ^ret;ta/.» 
temp.  Henry  VIII.)  East  Meath,  the  portion  of  the 
younger  daughter,  married  to  Sir  Geoffry  (^enneville,  was 
also  wrested  from  its  owners,  either  by  native  chieftains  or 
Anglo-Norman  rivals. 

Thfe  English  dominion,  never  fully  established,  appears 
rather  to  have  decayed  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plan- 
tagenet  and  the  Lancastrian  princes,  and  the  civil  war  of  the 
Roses.  The  native  Irish  renewed  their  incursions;  and  in 
AD.  1329,  the  English  under  Lord  Thomas  Butler  sustained 
a  severe  defeat  fi-om  them  near  Mullingar  in  West  Meath. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  lord-deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YI.,  erected  castles  along  the  border  of  Meath  and  other 
counties  in  order  to  repress  them.    The  Irish  chieftains 
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appear  to  have  levied  a  tribute  upon  the  English  settlers,  in 
consideration  of  leaving  them  in  quiet,  similar  to  the  black 
mail  levied  by  the  Stitch  Highland  chieftains  upon  the 
neighbouring  Lowland  lairds  and  tenantry.  The  county  of 
Meath  paid  at  one  time  a  yearly  pension  to  the  O'Connors 

of  60/. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.,  when  the  power  of  the 
English  began  to  revive,  Meath  wa^  invaded  by  an  Irish 
chieftain,  ConBuckah  0*NiaU,  or  O'Neal  (a.o.  1520);  but 
he  quickly  withdrew  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord-deputy.  In  a  rising  in  favour  of  the  Papacy,  which 
took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the  Irish  broke  into  Meath, 
destroyed  Navan,  and,  after  mustering  their  forces  at  Tarah 
HiUff  set  out  to  return  home,  but  were  overtaken  and  en- 
tirely routed  (A.D.  1639).  In  A.D.  1540  the  natives  assembled 
in  West  Meath,  with  a  view  to  break  into  the  English  pale ; 
but  dispersed  on  learning  that  preparations  had  been  made 
to  resist  them.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 
the  antient  county  of  Meath  was  divided ;  and  West  Meath, 
including  the  present  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longford, 
and  part  of  King's  County,  was  erected  into  a  separate  county. 
Gavan,  which  was  partly  formed  out  of  Meath,  was  erected 
into  a  separate  county  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord-deputy  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1 6  4 1 ,  Meath 
was  again  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Trim  was  entered  by 
the  EngUsh  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a  military  post ; 
and  an  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  surprise  the  garrison  was 
defeated  by  a  bold  and  successful  sally  (a.d.  1642).  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  English,  and 
commander  of  the  garrison,  fell  in  the  action.  In  1643  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  the  English  and  the  insurgents 
were  carried  on  at  Trim.  In  1647  Trim  was  besiec^  by 
the  insurgents  under  their  general  Preston,  who,  having 
learned  that  Col.  Jones,  the  parliamentary  governor  of 
Dublin,  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  place,  set  out  in 
order  to  surprise  the  capital,  but  was  met  on  the  road  and 
entirely  defeated.  Trim  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to 
some  of  the  Royalists  on  their  defeat  at  Rathmenes  near 
Dublin,  in  1649 :  but  after  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  and 
^e  massacre  of  the  garrison  by  Cromwell  in  the  same 
year,  Trim  was  surrendered  by  the  Royalists  without  re* 
sistanoe. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  was  fought  (ad.  1690)  close  upon  the  border  of  this 
county,  between  Drogheda  and  Slane.  The  two  armies 
subsequently  crossed  the  county  from  north  to  south,  that 
of  James  in  retreat,  that  of  William  in  pursuit.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1 798  some  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunboyne 
by  a  party  of  insurgents,  who  were  very  shortly  defeated  at 
Ilatoath ;  but  the  victors  having  separated,  the  vanouished 

Sarty  rallied  and  cut  off  part  of  tnem  at  Clonee  bridge, 
ome  further  outrages  were  committed  at  Dunshaughlin, 
and  immediately  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
the  county  rose  in  rebellion :  a  body  of  men,  4000  according 
to  some  accounts,  took  post  on  Tara  HilK  where  they  were 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter  by  the  troops  and  yeo- 
manry. Part  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  the  bogs,  from 
which  they  continued  for  three  weeks  to  make  excursions 
for  plunder  and  devastation. 

Tnere  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At 
Tarsdi,  or  Taragh,  once  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
are  considerable  earthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  col- 
lars of  pure  gold,  were  dug  up  here  in  1813.  There  are 
considerable  ruins  of  the  castles  of 'Scurlogstown,  Dunmoe, 
Athlumley,  and  Asigh.  Slaue  Castle  and  one  or  two  others 
have  been  fitted  up  as  residences.  There  are  round-towers 
at  Kells  and  at  Donoughmore  near  Navan.  There  are  numer- 
ous ruins  of  antient  monastic  edifices:  those  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Duleek,  supposed  to  be  the  most  antient  monastic 
edifice  built  of  stone  and  mortar  in  Ireland,  present  some 
remarkable  traces  of  rude  architecture.  The  front  of  the 
antient  cathedral  at  Clonard  yet  exists,  and  there  are  several 
stone  crosses.  The  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey  are  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Harris's 
Hibemica ;  Gordon's  and  (3ox's  History  of  Ireland.) 

MEATH,  WEST,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  in  one 
word,  WESTMEATH,  is  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  countv 
of  Cavan  in  Ulster,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lougn 
Sheelin  or  Shillin ;  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south -east 
by  the  county  of  Meath ;  on  the  south  by  King's  County ; 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Roscommon  in  Connaught, 


from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lough  Ree  and  the  river 
Shannon ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  Longford. 
The  greatest  length  is,  from  east-north-east  to  west-south 
west,  from  the  county  of  Meath  near  Clonmellon,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Shannon  opposite  AtUone,  45  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the 
neighbourh6od  of  Kinne^ad  to  that  of  Rathowen,  both  on 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  25  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1831  at  370.053 
English  statute  acres,  or  578  square  miles.  The  popuUtion 
in  1831  was  136,872,  giving  nearly  237  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  In  area  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any 
English  county ;  it  is  larger  than  Monmouthshire,  and  less 
than  Hertfordshire ;  in  amount  of  population  it  is  rather 
below  Hertfordshire,  but  in  density  rather  exceeds  it. 

Surface,  Geological  Character,  and  Hydrography, — ^The 
county  is  for  the  most  part  a  gently  undulating  surface,  not 
rising  in  any  part  to  a  very  great  height.  Knock  Eyne,  ur 
Ion,  on  the  border  of  Loch  Deveragh,  is  about  850  feet 
high  ;  Benfore,  or  Ben  of  Fowre,  near  the  village  of  Fowrc, 
not  far  from  Lou^h  Lane  or  Lcne,  is  760  feet  high.  These, 
with  the  other  principal  elevations,  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  central  carboniferous 
limestone  district  of  Ireland.  There  are  two  small  districts,  one 
just  round  Muate-a-Grenogue,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  rather  more  to  the  south-west,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  yellow  sandstone,  a  formation  consisting  of 
quartzy  sandstone  conglomerate,  of  varying  grain,  which 
passes  into  sandstone.  These  beds  are  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  of  which 
series  of  formations  they  constitute  the  lowest  members. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  belongs  immediately  to 
the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its  western  boundary, 
separating  it  from  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Lough  Ree, 
the  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  into  which  that  river  ex- 
pands, is  also  on  the  western  border.  This  noble  sheet  of 
water  is  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  of  a  vary- 
ing breadth,  above  7  miles  in  one  part.  Its  outline  is 
exceedingly  broken  and  irregular,  ana  its  surface  studded 
with  a  number  of  small  islands  finely  wooded.  Those  adjacent 
to  Westmeath  are,  Innismore,  orlnchmore,  containing  104 
acres,  once  the  site  of  a  monastery ;  Hare  Island,  5  7  acres, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey ;  Innisturk,  or  Inchturk,  24  acres ; 
and  Innisbofldn,  or  Inchbofiin,  27  acres,  formerly  the  site  of 
an  abbey ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  An  inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree,  connected  with  it 
by  a  straight  so  narrow  as  properly  to  constitute  it  another 
lake,  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  within  the  county.  This 
subordinate  lake,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  in  one  part  above  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  con- 
tains a  large  island  called  Friar's  Island,  well  wooded  at  its 
western  extremity.  The  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Shannon  or  into  Lough  Ree  are  all  small.  Two  of  the 
principal  rise  about  3  miles  west  of  Moate-a<Grenogue ; 
one  of  them  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  north-west  into 
the  inlet  of  Lough  Ree :  the  other  llows  due  west  into  the 
Shannon  near  Long  Island,  below  Athlone.  Another 
stream,  which  rises  three  miles  north  of  Moate,  and  several 
other  streams  in  the  north-west,  flow  into  the  Inny,  which 
joins  Lough  Ree  on  the  border  of  the  county  of  iJongfurd. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  on  this  side  of  the  county ; 
some  of  these  communicate  by  small  streams  with  Lough 
Ree ;  others  have  no  visible  outlet.  Bogs  also  are  numerous, 
though  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent. 

The  central  part  of  the  county  is  drained  by  streams  that 
empty  their  waters  into  several  inland  lakes,  which  are 
connected  by  small  streams  with  each  other,  and  ultimately 
with  the  river  Shannon.  The  northernmost  of  these  is 
Lough  Sheelin,  or  Shillin,  on  the  north  border  of  the 
county,  from  which  lough  a  small  stream  communicates 
with  Lough  Keinal,  also  on  the  border.  From  Lough 
Keinal  the  connecting  stream  flows  southward,  fii-st  along 
the  border,  separating  West  Meath  from  Longford,  and  then 
through  the  county  into  Lough  Deveragh.  This  fine  sheet 
of  water  extends  5  or  6  miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  24  or  3  miles 
near  the  north-west  end,  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
near  the  south-east  extremity.  The  banks  are  hilly,  and  some 
of  the  loftiest  elevations  in  the  county  are  in  the  surround- 
ing district  There  are  plantations  or  other  woodlands  on 
some  narts  of  the  shore.  The  district  north  of  the  Lough, 
extending  as  far  as  Lou^h  Keinal  and  Lough  Shillin,  is  al- 
most entirely  bog,  especially  the  tract  through  which  tbf  ^ 
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connecting  stream  flows.  Lougb  Dereragh  receives  some 
sinall  streams;  and  others,  including  the  Glore,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  a  small  lake  (Lough  Glore),  north-east  of 
Lough  Deveragh,  fall  into  the  connecting  stream. 

From  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Deveragh 
another  stream  flows  south-west  into  Lough  Iron,  a  shallow 
lake  of  about  3  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad.  Several  streams  flow  into  the 
connecting  stream  between  Lough  Deveragh  and  Lough 
Iron  or  into  the  latter  lake,  and  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  small  lakes  or  bogs.  Lough  Glyn  on  the  north- 
west border  toward  Longford,  and  Lough  Gar,  are  thus  con- 
nected with  this  central  system. 

A  small  brook  forms  the  communication  between  Lough 
Iron  and  Lough  Owhel,  or  Hoyle,  31  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  1^  miles  broad.  The 
banks  rise  gently  fh>m  the  lake,  and  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  On  a  small  islet  in  the  lake  is  a  rude  chapel  with 
a  burial-ground,  once  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  A 
supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  Lough  Hoyle  for  the  Royal 
Canal.  From  Lough  Hoyle  a  smaU  stream  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing channel  southward  past  Mullingar  into  Lough  Ennel, 
4}  or  5  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above 
2  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part  This  lake,  sometimes  called 
Belvidere,  is  studded  with  small  islands.  A  number  of 
streams  flow  into  this  lough. 

These  lakes  communicate  with  the  Shannon  by  two  dif- 
ferent streams.  The  Inny  flows  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lough  Iron  to  the  border  of  the  eonnty,  which 
it  skirts,  and  then  into  the  county  of  I^ngford,  to  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  belonging.  It  flows  into  Lough 
Ree.  The  Brosna  flows  firom  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Lough  Ennel  by  Kilbeggan  into  King's  County,  to  which  it 
chiefly  belongs.  It  receives  a  number  of  small  streams, 
drains  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the 
Shannon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banagher. 

AH  that  part  of  the  county  which  we  have  described  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  oonyenienee 
the  central  lake-district  has  been  described  separately.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Boyne. 
A  number  of  small  streams  rise  on  that  side  of  the  county 
and  flow  eastward  into  that  river:  the  most  important  is  the 
Deel,  one  branch  of  which  rises  near  Mullingar,  and  another 
is  the  outlet  of  a  small  system  of  lakes  near  the  north-east 
border  of  the  countv.  The  lakes  of  this  system  are  Lough 
Bawn,  the  White  Lake,  and  some  very  small  ones  on  the 
borders;  and  Lough  Lene,  Lein,  or  Lane,  and  Lough-a-Deel 
within  the  border;  I^ugh  Lene,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
about  2^  miles  long  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east, 
and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  Its  waters  are  peculiarly  clear, 
and  it  contains  several  islets. 

The  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  county  abound 
with  bogs,  and  some  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  extent. 
The  lakes  of  West  Meath  abound  in  pike  and  trout :  the 
latter  are  very  fine,  and  form  an  important  article  of  food. 

This  county  is  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Ireland. 
It  is  considered  to  be  excelled  only  by  Kerry,  Fermanagh, 
Wicklow,  and  Waterford. 

Agriculture. — ^The  landed  estates  in  the  county  are  not 
rery  large,  but  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  moderate 
fortune.  In  the  eastern  parts  the  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  from 
7  to  12  inches  deep;  the  northern  parts,  which  are  hilly 
and  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing 
black  cattle.  In  the  western  parts  the  soil  is  generally 
light ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bog.  The  ^ums  do  not  com- 
monly exceed  100  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  in  many  cases 
are  as  small  as  15,  10,  7,  or  even  3  tfCfes.  The  resident 
gentry  usually  farm  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own 
estates.  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is  ttom  U.  Ss,  to 
I/.  10«. ;  land  of  good  quality  will  sometimes  let  fbr  2/., 
that  of  inferior  quality  sometimes  for  not  more  than  1/. 
The  system  of  *  con  acres,*  or  lands  let  to  the  cottiers  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  a  single  crop  of  potatoes,  is  prevalent 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Uie  county.  (Appendix  to  the  Report 
qf  Commimonera  for  Inqmring  into  the  State  qfthe  Irieh 
Poor,)  The  chief  crops  raised  by  the  farmer  are  oats  and 
potatoes ;  a  very  little  wheat,  some  barley,  flax,  rape,  and 
clover  are  grown.  Fences,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
demesnes,  are  generally  neglected ;  in  some  narts  they  con- 
sist simply  of  earthen  banks  without  anything  growing 
upon  them.  Dairy  farming  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
this  county^  but  not  to  9uch  an  extent  as  the  nature  of  the 
fOU  would'  warrant.  A  oonsiderable  quantity  of  good  butter 


is  made,  which  is  sent  by  Dublin  to  England.  The  long- 
homed  cattle  are  much  valued ;  some  of  Uie  best  specimena 
are  grazed  in  this  county,  and  all  the  stock  participate  in 
the  blood.  Sheep  are  not  a  favourite  stock,  but  there  are 
some  excellent  ones  of  the  long-woolled  breed.  Pigs,  as 
usual,  are  generally  kept  The  breed  of  horses  is  superior ; 
many  are  broug:ht  from  Connaught  and  reared  for  sale  in 
Dublin.  Wood  is  not  plentiful ;  there  are  some  small  copses 
and  underwoods,  the  remains  of  antient  forests ;  and  some 
thriving  young  plantations.  The  following  table  shows  the 
sales  of  grain  in  the  years  1826  and  1835:— 


Market 


BanvbofWhmt 
of20  8toiM. 

1828.  1836. 


Mulliogar 


BurelaofOaiBof 

14StoD«, 
18S6.  133$. 

7800; 


/  /Bw;  average  of 
Nona  None    <  tbeie  and  the  la- 

I  tenaeiUale  yean 

Iblbhedi      *"' 

28,000     2S,000 

8,000        X.SOO 

4.000        2,0U0 

4,800 


:)i 


Cailletuira  I>el^  (  ^Ubed  ^^^ 
BalUiiaewgy       •  None  800 

Coolnahea     •    .  Noae  None 

Railu>w«n      .     .  400  50 

Moate.    .    .    .  Average  ftmi  189ft  to  1830 
Average  from  1831  to  1836 


Barrela  ef  Barlej 

of  19  Stone. 
1828.  1835. 

4500;  average  of 
these  and  the  in- 
termediate yeaia. 

l»**«^lNone. 
None. 


{uotMta.i 


ibUahed 

2,600  2.500 

350  S50 

150  None. 


•  » 


4,900 


No  return  was  received  from  the  markets  of  Castle  Pollard 
and  Kilbeggan.  No  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sold  at 
Moate  either  in  the  vears  1826  and  1835  or  in  the  interval 
between  them.  Collinstown  is  not  noticed.  The  name 
Coolnahea  iu  the  tables  is,  we  suspect,  an  error.  We  know 
not  with  what  place  to  identify  it. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  not  important ;  they 
conaist  chiefly  of  the  most  necessary  articles.  The  returns 
of  1831  give  285  adult  males  as  engaged  in  manufacture, 
92  in  that  of  linen  (chiefly  coarse),  22  in  that  of  cotton,  2U 
in  that  of  friezes  and  other  woollens,  chiefly  coarse,  and  2 
in  the  silk  manufacture.  The  remainder  were  not  specified. 
To  these  must  be  added  820  weavers,  returned  among  the 
retail  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen ;  but  what  fabric  they 
produced  is  not  stated. 

Communicatim$. — The  Shannon  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats conveying  goods  and  passengers^  or  acting  as  steam- 
tugs  to  other  vessel9»  througoout  that  part  which  borders  on 
this  county.  The  Royal  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  and 
the  east  coast  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon  at  Tarmon- 
harry,  crosses  this  county  from  east  to  north-west,  passing 
near  Killucan  and  Mullingar.  A  branch  from  the  Grand 
Canal  between  Philipstown  and  Tullamore  in  King's  Coun- 
ty, to  Kilbeggan,  is  partly  in  this  county. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Dublin  to  Longford 
and  Athlone  respectively.  The  Longford  road  enters  this 
coun^  from  that  of  Meath  near  Kinnegad,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Mullingar  and  Kathowen  into  the  county  of  Long- 
ford. A  branch  from  this  at  Mullingar  takes  a  rather  more 
westerly  direction  from  Ballinacargy  to  Ballymahon.  The 
Athlone  road  branches  from  that  to  Longford  just  after  it 
enters  the  county  at  Kinnegad;  and  runs  westward  by 
Rochford  Bridge,  Tyrreirs  Pass,  Kilbeggan  and  Moate,  to 
Athlone.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard  runs  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  by  Castle  Pollard.  The  prin- 
cipal traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  canals  and  by  the  Athlone 
road ;  but  the  number  of  passengers  is  rather  the  greatest 
by  the  Longford  and  Athlone  roaids.  Manv  however  travel 
by  the  Royal  Canal  to  Mullingar,  and  by  the  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Kilb€^nS>^n. 

Divinons,  TowfUt^^c, — ^West  Meath  is  divided  into  12 
baronies,  whose  relative  situation  and  amount  of  population 
are  as  follows :  -^ 

Fepttlatbn  in  1831. 

Brawney.       .     .    W.    .  .  7,396 

Clonlonan.     .     .     S.W.  .  12,830 

Corkaree.      •     •     Central.  •  6,630 

Delvin.    .••£..  •  9,984 

Demifore,  or  Half  Fowre.  N.  »  15^559 

Farbill.     ...£..  •  8,746 

FartuUagfa.   .     •     &B.  .  .  8,903 

Kilkenny  West .    W.    .  .  11,159 
Moyashel  and  Magheradernan,  or 

Magherademon.  Central.  •  12,732 

HoycaaheL   •     •     S.      •  «  16,167 

Moygoiah.     .     .     N.W.  .  U,702 

RathconradL     •    N.W.  .  15,064 

136^73 
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Apufa/tsn. 


FamlUa* 

Famillea 

cliiefly       Familial  not 

Date. 

Hov  aseertaliied. 

lababitad 

FaniUaa. 

chiefly 
flmplojrml  ia 

•nployad  In 
traae.iaana* 

iadtidad 
in  tha 

Mataa. 

Famalaa. 

ToUL 

HOOMI. 

Ai^uUure. 

facturasAnd 

prooediug 

handicraft. 

clastea. 

1792 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaulbrt    • 

13,693 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

69,000 

1813 

Under  Act  of  1812 

no  return 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

no  return 

1821 

Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL,  e.  120 

23,478 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

128.042 

1831 

Under  Act  1  WUl.  IV^  c  19 

23,803 

25,331 

16,824 

3,694 

4,813 

67,700 

69,172 

136,872 

The  county  town  is  Mullingar ;  the  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Athlone  is  partly  in  this  county,  narily 
in  that  of  Roscommon ;  and  there  are  the  market  and  post 
towns  of  Kilbeggan,  Moate,  Rathowen,  Castletown-Delvin, 
Ballinacargy,  Clonmellon,  and  Castle  Pollard  (of  these  Kil- 
beggan  is  a  corporate  town) ;  the  market-town  of  Collins- 
town  ;  and  the  post  towns  of  Kinnegad,  Ballymore,  TyrreU's 
Pass,  Killucan,  Rochfort  Bridge,  and  Drumcree.  Athlone 
is  described  elsewhere.    [Athlone.] 

Mullingar  is  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magherader- 
nan,  but  the  parish  extends  into  that  of  FartuUagh ;  it  is 
nearly  50  miles  from  Dublin  by  Maynooth,  Clonard,  and 
Kinnegad.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  founded  by  the  £ng- 
lidh  settlers  of  Meath.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
town  was  fortified  by  Greneral  Ginkel,  and  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  William's  army,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Athlone.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  consists  of  a  principal  street,  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  number  of  houses  in 
1831  was  727  for  the  town,  or  1538  for  the  whole  parish. 
Those  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone.  The  church  is  a 
tolerably  spacious  building,  erected  in  the  present  century, 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  one  or  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  county  court-house  is  convenient;  there  are  a  county 
gaol,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  an  older  prison, 
now  used  only  for  females ;  a  county  infirmary,  an  bosnital, 
barracks  fbr  a  thousand  men,  and  a  neat  and  oommoaious 
market-bouse  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Mullingar  in  1831  was  4295,  that  of  the  whole 
parish  8845.  The  assizes  for  the  county,  the  ouarter-ses- 
sions  fbr  the  division,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  aistrict,  are 
held,  and  a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their 
station  here.  The  Royal  Canal  gives  the  town  the  benefit 
of  watei'-carriage ;  and  considerable  business  is  done  at  the 
market  (which  is  held  on  Thursday)  in  corn,  butter,  and 
frieze  coating.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle ;  one 
of  them  is  a  considerable  horse-fkir.  The  town  is  not  in- 
corporated ;  but  a  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  granted  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  several  privileges,  and  to  the  freehold- 
ers the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament ;  this 
last  was  abolished  at  the  Union.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
The  parish  is  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  union. 

Kilbeggan  is  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  56  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict in  the  rebeUion  of  1798  between  a  party  of  insurgents 
and  the  regiment  of  Northumberland  militia.  The  town 
contains  350  houses ;  the  whole  parish  732 :  half  of  those 
in  the  town  are  well  built,  and  have  slate  roofs.  The 
church  was  originally  part  of  an  antient  monastic  institu- 
tion, dissolved  at  the  Refbrmation.  There  are  a  handsome 
Catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  The 
market-house  is  a  neat  buildine.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1985  for  the  town,  or  4039  for  the  whole  parish.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable :  distilling,  brewing,  mill- 
ing, and  snuflf-making  are  carried  on ;  much  butter  is  sold 
at  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
four  yearly  fairs.  A  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  recently 
made  bids  fair  to  increase  the  prosperi^  of  the  town.  Kil- 
beggan was  incorporated  by  James  1. ;  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  twelve  burgesies,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  The  portreeve  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
borough  conjointly  with  the  county  magistrates.  There  is 
a  boroueh  court  for  the  recoyery  of  deots;  petty  sessions 
for  the  district  are  held  here.  The  town  fiMueriy  sent  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  diafiranchised  at 
the  Union.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  eunoy ;  the  parish  is, 
in  the  Catholie  arrangementSy  united  with  an  adjoin- 
ing one. 


Moate- a-Grenogue  is  in  the  barony  of  Clonlonaiip  66 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  In  the  var  of 
the  English  Revolution  a  party  of  the  Jacobites  were  de- 
feated here  by  William's  army  under  General  De  Ginkel, 
and  compelled  to  flee  to  Athlone.  The  town  oonaists 
almost  entirely  of  one  street,  and  comprehended,  in  1831, 
304  houses,  the  greater  part  slated,  the  rest  thatched.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  1785.  The  trade  of 
the  place  appears  to  be  diminishing;  the  nuinufiicture  of 
cottons  and  linens  has  much  declined,  and  several  brew^ 
eries  and  distilleries  have  been  discontinued.  There  is  a 
market  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  most  important  for  oats  in 
the  county ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  quar- 
ter-sessions for  one  division  of  the  county  are  held  nere, 
and  also  petty  sessions  for  the  district.  Ihere  is  a  conve- 
nient court-house  and  a  small  bridewell  attached  to  it  A 
party  of  the  county  oonstabulary  have  their  station  hero. 
The  town  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Kikdeigh  and  Kilma- 
naphan,  chiefly  in  the  former,  the  parish  church  of  which 
is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel  and  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship  ;  also  a  dispensary. 

Rathowen  is  in  the  barony  of  Moygoishw  64  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  Longford  road,  and  13  or  14  miles  from 
Mullingar.  The  town  contained,  in  1831,  a  parish  chuicli, 
a  Catholic  chapel  of  the  union  in  which  the  parish  is  con- 
cluded, a  market-house,  and  107  houses,  almost  all  thatched. 
The  Dopulation  was  605  for  the  town,  or  2170  for  the  whole 
parish  of  Rathaspect,  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  is  a 
market  on  Tuesday,  chiefly  for  oats^  and  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  stations  of  tbe  county  oonsta* 
bulary. 

Castletown  Delvin  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  50  miles 
from  Dublin.  An  old  castle,  built  here  by  De  Laoy,  lord  of 
Meath,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Nugenta,  who 
built  also  the  castle  of  Clonin  or  Clonyn  in  the  parish.  Of 
the  castle  built  by  De  Lacy  the  ruins  remain:  the  walls 
form  a  quadrangle  with  towers  at  the  corners.  There  are 
several  other  castellated  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Clonin  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  on  the 
approach  of  Cromwell.  The  name  of  Clonvn  is  retained  by 
the  present  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Westmeath.  The 
town  consisted  in  1831  of  a  single  street  of  77  houses,  with 
a  population  of  41 9.  There  are  a  parish  church,  a  plain 
old  building,  but  in  good  repair,  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
The  market  lately  established  is  on  Friday,  and  there  ai*e 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and  a  body 
of  the  county  constabulary  nave  their  station  here.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  The  parish 
is  at  the  bead  of  a  Catholic  parochial  uniou.  There  is  a 
dispensary. 

6allinacai]gy,  or  Balnacarrig,  is  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 

goish,  58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  46 
ouses,  neatly  built  and  roofed  with  slate.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbixy,.and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  for  the 
parish  is  in  the  town.  There  are  a  market  on  Wednesday* 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  oats  and  barley,  and  a  market 
on  Saturday  for  provisions ;  also  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty- 
sessions  are  held  nere,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  county  constabulary.  There  are  a  dispensary  and  a 
free  school. 

Clonmellon  is  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  close  upon  the 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  a  neat  little  town,  comprehend- 
ing, in  1831,  179  houses,  and  a  population  of  960.  There 
are  a  considerable  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  lately  esta- 
blished, and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are  held,  and 
a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted  here.  The 
parish  church  of  Killua,  in  which  parish  the  town  is 
situated,  is  near  the  town ;  it  is  a  neat  building*  ivith  a 
spire. 

Castle  Pollard  is  In  the  barony  of  Domifoilb  A4  m*lfS 
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from  DobUn*  tbovt  9  milM  noith-Mtt  of  Lough  Doteraglit 
and  about  the  same  distanoe  west  of  Lough  l^ne.  It  eop- 
tisti  of  five  streeti  meeting  in  an  open  s]paoe  or  iqufune,  in 
which  stands  the  market-house.  It  contained,  in  1831,  291 
houses,  and  a  population  of  1618.  The  parish  church  of 
Rathgarrue,  or  Rathgarth,  or  Rathgraff  (in  which  parish  the 
town  standsX  a  modern  building,  is  not  &r  from  the  town.  The 
tower  and  part  of  the  old  ehurch,  with  the  churchyard,  in 
which  is  the  school-house,  are  also  near  the  town.  There  are 
a  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  savings'- 
hank,  and  a  parochial  school.  There  are  a  market  on 
Wednmday  and  four  yearly  fairs.  Pettv-sessions  are  held, 
and  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary  have  their  station  in 
the  town.  Kinturk,  the  seat  of  the  Pollard  &mily,  Pftken- 
ham-hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Longford,  and  other  de- 
mesnes, are  near  the  town.  The  old  castle  of  Kinturk, 
wfaieh  gave  name  to  the  town,  is  entirely  demolished. 

Collinstown  is  a  Httle  plaee  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Granard.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  forming  a 
cross,  and  has  only  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  chiefly  thatched, 
with  a  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a 
Roman  Gatholic  chapel  near  it  It  is  in  a  pleasant  district 
of  diversified  scenery,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lough  Lane.  There  are  a  market  on  Saturday  and  two 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  petty-sessions  held,  and  a  body  of 
the  county  constabulary  posted  in  the  town.  The  town  is 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Feienan  of  Fowre. 

Kinnegad  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  about  II  miles 
from  Mullingar,  and  37  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  a  great  tho- 
roughfare, just  at  the  separation  of  the  roads  from  Dublin 
to  Loogfhid  and  Atblone,  and  consists  at  one  principal 
street.  It  has  123  houses,  with  a  population  of  670.  The 
church  is  a  neat  Gothic  building  of  modern  date ;  there  are 
a  Catholic  chapel,  a  school-house,  and  a  market-house.  No 
market  is  held,  though  there  is  a  charter  for  one,  and  there 
is  only  one  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
detached  from  the  parish  of  Killucan. 

Ballymore  is  in  the  baronv  of  Rathoonrath,  15  miles 
from  Mullingar,  and  73  from  bublin.  There  formerly  ex- 
isted here  a  monastery  for  Premonstratensian  canons  and 
Benedictine  nuns,  wm  occupied  different  portions  of  the 
same  building.  The  church  of  this  monastery  was  for  a 
short  time  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Meath. 
lu  the  civil  war  of  1641  Ballymore  was  a  principal  military 
station  of  the  English ;  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
the  Irish  were  posted  here,  until  beaten  from  the  town  by 
General  De  Ginkel.  A  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  in  Fort 
Ballymore,  in  an  island  of  the  neighbouring  Lough  Shodie 
or  Seudie,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  shortly 
aAer.  The  town,  which  is  partly  in  Killure  parish,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Ballymore,  consisted,  in  1831,  of  121 
houses,  chiefly  small  houses  or  cabins,  forming  one  long 
street.  There  are  a  parish  church  and  a  Catholic  chapel. 
There  was  formerly  a  market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued. 
There  are  two  yearly  foirs.  Potty-sessions  are  held,  and 
the  county  constabulary  have  a  station  in  the  town.  Not 
for  fkem  the  town  is  a  round  tower,  the  only  remains  of  a 
castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  De  Lacys. 

TyrreIVs  Pass  is  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  about  51 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  The  town  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the 
Tyn-ell  fomily.  There  are  some  remains,  near  the  town,  of 
their  castle.  The  town  consists  of  about  80  houses,  chiefly 
well  built,  with  slated  roofl^  forming  one  principal  street. 
There  is  an  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  formerly  used 
as  a  market-place,  but  the  market  is  now  discontinued.  The 
parish  ehurch  of  Clonfadd  (in  which  parish  the  town  is 
partly  situated)  and  a  Methodist  meoting-house  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  savings'  bank,  a  charitable  loan  fund, 
and  a  dispensary.  There  are  two  cattle  fairs,  which  are 
well  attended. 

Killucan  is  in  the  barony  of  Farbill,  42  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. It  takes  its  name  from  an  abbey  founded  by  St  Lucian, 
the  church  of  which  subsequently  became  parochial.  The 
De  Lacy  fomily  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  the  foundations 
and  some  of  the  outworks  are  still  discernible.  Four  yearly 
foirs  are  held  in  the  town ;  petty  sessions  are  also  lielo,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  town 
had,  in  1831,  29  houses  and  206  inhabitants;  the  whole 
parish  1491  houses.  The  parish  church  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture. There  are  in  the  parish  two  Catholic  chapels,  four 
public  schools,  and  a  *  flax  society/  whioh  givei  employment 
to  about  109  poor  womeu* 


Roohfort  Bridge,  or,  u  it  is  sometimes  ealled,  Beggar's 
Bridge,  is  in  Fartullagh  barony,  and  about  47  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Athlone.  It  contained,  in  1831,  only 
27  houses  and  171  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  of  Cas- 
tlecost,  in  whioh  the  place  stands,  and  a  national  school, 
are  in  the  town.  The  county  constabulary  have  a  station 
here. 

Drumeree  is  in  Delvin  hundred.  It  contains  the  parish 
church  of  Kilcumney  (in  which  parish  the  town  is),  a  pari^ 
school-house,  and  a  dispensary.  It  had,  in  1831,  37  houses 
and  197  inhabitants. 

The  village  of  Fore  or  Fowre,  or,  more  accurately,  of  St 
Feighan  of  Fowre,  is  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  not  far  from 
Lough  Lane.  Though  now  only  a  small  village,  it  was 
antiently  of  importance.  A  monastery  for  regular  canons 
was  founded  here  in  the  seventh  centurj,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained,  a  few  years  after  its  foundation,  3000 
monks.  This  monastery,  after  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  re-founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  for  Benedictine 
monks.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  abbey,  and 
there  is  an  antient  and  massive  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  hermitage.  In  the  fifteenth  century  considerable 
pains  were  taken  to  fortify  the  town,  which  had  acquired 
the  privileges  of  a  corporate  borough.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  several  souare  towers,  two  of  the  gates,  and  traces  of  the 
town  wall,  the  extent  of  which  shows  its  former  size.  Fowre 
was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Union.  The  village  had,  in  1831,  19  houses  and  119 
inhabitants. 

Ecclesioitical  and  Legal  Divisions, — The  county  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  a  small  portion  on 
the  north-west  side  U  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  which  was 
till  lately  held  b^  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  is  now  to  be 
permanently  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kilmore.  Both  Kil- 
more  and  Meath  are  in  the  eoclesiaslicnl  province  of 
Armagh. 

West  Meath  is  included  in  the  home  circuit :  the  assizes 
are  held  at  Mullingar,  where  are  the  county  court-house 
and  gaol.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Mul- 
lingar and  Moatea-Grenogue,  where  are  a  court-house  and 
a  bridewell. 

West  Meath  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  Mullingar, 
Athlone,  Kilbeggan,  and  Fowre.  At  present  it  returns 
three  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  vis.  two  for  the  county, 
who  are  elected  at  Mullingar,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Athlone. 

The  police  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836,  consisted  of  1  mu[istrate,  7  chief  constables,  including 
sub-inspectors  (viz.  4  of  the  fint  and  3  of  the  second  class^ 
50  constables,  and  222  subconstables,  with  9  horses.  Tlie 
expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  for  1835  amounted 
to  10,051/.  4«.  9d.  of  which  5480/.  16«.  was  chargeable 
against  the  county. 

The  county  eaol  at  Mullingar  has  lately  experienced  a 
very  extensive  change  for  the  better.  A  commencement  has 
been  made  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  trades.  But  the 
discipline  of  the  female  side  still  requires  very  much  atten- 
tion :  the  accommodation  is  very  insufficient,  and  there  is 
no  classification.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  Prison,  and 
a  tread-mill  for  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  The  Moate 
bridewell  is  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  with  every  accommo- 
dation requisite  for  classifying  the  prisoners,  and  ia  clean 
and  well  kept.  (Appendix  to  Fourteenth  and  Fifteett(h  Ms" 
porta  of  Jnepectore-General,  1836.) 

The  numoer  of  committals  for  criminal  offences  in  1836 
was,  for  offences  a^nst  the  person,  282  (of  whom  184  were 
convicted,  98  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  43  (20  convict^,  23 
acquitted  or  discharged)  ;  for  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  164  (112  convicted,  52  acquit- 
ted or  discharged) ;  for  malicious  offences  against  property, 
arson,  &c.,  22  (8  convicted,  14  acquitted  or  discharged j; 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  7  (2  convicted, 
5  acquitted  or  discharged) ;  for  other  offences,  243  (226 
convicted,  17  acquitted  or  discharged) :  making  a  total  of 
761  persons  committed,  of  whom  552  were  convicted  and 
209  acquitted  or  discharged.  Only  one  person  was  executed. 
Of  the  persons  committ^  633  were  males  (5  of  them  under 
sixteen  years)  and  128  females  (2  under  sixteen) ;  343 
eould  roftd  and  writei  118  eould  read  onlyi  and  296  wer* 
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entirely  i^orant.    Of  5  the  degree  of  instruetion  they  had 
receivM  oould  not  be  ascertained. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  counties  of  West  Meath, 
King's,  Queen's,  and  Longford,  is  at  Maryborough,  in 
Queen's  County:  of  131  patients  in  this  institution  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1837,  28  belonged  to  this  county.  The 
county  infirmary  is  at  MuUingar.  There  were,  in  the  year 
1 833,  a  fever  hospital  at  Castle  Pollard,  and  fourteen  dis- 
pensaries in  different  parts  of  the  county,  supported  in 
equid  proportions  by  grand  jury  presentments  and  private 
contributions. 

History  and  AntiqiaHes.—ThlB  county  was  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Meath,  of  which  it  formed  the  western 
division.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  it 
suffered  severely  both  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and 
from  civil  dissensions,  and  was  included  in  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Meath,  granted  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  who  assisted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  county.  [Mea7B.]  It  was  the  scene 
of  frequent  hostilities  for  several  centuries  between  the 
native  Irish,  who  were  not  entirely  expelled  or  subdued, 
and  the  Englsh,  and  was,  for  above  a  century  before  its 
formation  into  a  separate  county,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in 
which  the  English  laws  ceased  to  be  observed.  West  Meath 
was  separated  from  Meath  or  East  Meath  in  the  34th  of 
Henry  VIII.;  at  its  first  separation  it  included  Longford, 
which  was  not  detached  from  it  and  formed  into  a  separate 
county  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  King's  County,  which 
was  partly  taken  from  West  Meath,  had  been  formed  a.d. 
1557,  in  the  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

The  great  insurrection  of  1641  is  said  to  have  been 
planned  and  agreed  upon  at  the  abbey  of  MulKfarnham  in 
this  county,  which  being  much  resorted  to  for  religious 
purposes,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  suspicion,  was  chosen 
Dy  the  conspirators  as  their  place  of  meetmg. 

In  1648  Athlone,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Renunocini, 
the  papal  nuncio  and  head  of  the  extreme  Catholic  party, 
had  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves,  was  taken  by  the 
confederate  royalists  under  Lord  Clanrickarde  and  General 
Preston. 

In  the  war  of  the  English  revolution  West  Meath  was 
the  scene  of  some  important  operations.  [Atblonx.]  An 
extensive  change  of  the  landed  property  of  the  county 
resulted  from  the  confiscations  which  followed  these  wars. 
The  older  fomilies  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
the  grand-jury  list. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1798  the  county  was  but  little  dis- 
turbed, though  many  of  the  peasantry  had  furnished  them- 
selves with  pikes.  In  September  of  that  year,  during  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French  detachment  under  Gene- 
ral Humbert,  the  insurgents  assembled  and  joined  those  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  in  an  attempt  to  seiie  Granard, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed.  They  were  put  down  by  a 
subsequent  defeat  at  Brumbrusna,  near  Multifiirnham. 

There  are  many  vestiges  of  antiquity  scattered  through 
the  county.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of  antient  castles, 
including  some  erected  by  the  De  Lacys.  Sonna^h  Castle, 
one  of  these,  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  small  but  picturesque 
lake.  Of  monastic  buildings  there  are  several  ruins ;  and 
some  churches,  formerly  conventual,  are  still  used  for  divine 
worship  by  Catholics  of  Protestants. 

(Wakefield's  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Harrises 
Hibemica ;  Gordon's  and  Cox's  History  qf  Ireland,) 

MEATH,  DIOCESE  OF.  Several  small  bishoprics  (of 
which  the  principal  were  Duleek«  Clonard,  Kells,  Trim, 
Ardbraccan,  Dunsbaughlin,  Slane»  and  Fowre)  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  see,  which,  at  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury, received  the  name  of  Hoath,  and  was  further  aug- 
mented, A.D.  1568,  by  the  addition  of  the  bishopric  of 
Clonmacnois.  The  diocese  comprehends  nearlv  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Meath ;  West  Meath  ;  aconsiaerablepart 
of  King's  County ;  small  portions  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and 
Kildare ;  and  part  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 
It  extends  in  length  from  east  to  west  from  the  sea  to  the 
Shannon,  80  English  miles ;  and  has  a  medium  breadth 
from  north  to  south  of  25  Euelish  miles.  There  is  no  ca- 
thedral ;  neither  are  there  a  oeau  and  chapter.  The  only 
dignities  are  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnois  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Meath.  The  want  of  a  chapter  is  supplied  by  a 
synod,  of  which  every  incumbent  is  a  member,  ana  the  archr 
deacon  president.  The  diocese  is  included  in  the  mpvince 
of  Armagh :  it  is  not  afi'ected  by  the  Act  3  and  4  William 
IV.,  c  37.    The  bishop  has  precedenoe  of  all  the  other 


Irish   bishops.     His  residence  is   at   Ardbraccan   near 
Navan. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  (1792) 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  part  of  another ;  the 
n\imber  of  benefices  at  ninety-nine ;  and  of  churches  at 
seventy-seven.  In  1834  the  number  of  parishes  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty ;  of  beneices,  one  hundred  and  five ; 
of  which  forty-seven  were  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes ; 
of  churches,  one  hundred ;  of  other  episcopal  places  of  wor- 
ship six ;  of  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  three ;  of  other 
Protestant  dissenting  places  of  worship,  eighteen ;  and  of 
Catholio  chapels,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six :  giving  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  places  of  worship  of  alt 
denominations.  The  population  of  the  diocese  in  1834  was 
404,059  ;  of  whom  377,562  were  Catholics,  25,626  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment,  672  Presbyterians,  and  199  other 
Protestant  dissenters. 

There  were  at  the  same  time  578  daily  schools,  in  which 
were  28,885  children  under  instruction,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  9*05  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population  of  the  dio- 
cese :  in  the  relative  ntmber  of  children  under  instruction 
as  compared  with  the  population,  Meath  ranks  twelfth  among 
the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above-mentioned 
schools,  45  were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 
{First  and  Second  Reports  qfthe  Commissioners  qf  Public 
Instruction  in  Ireland,) 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  see  comprise  29,269  statute 
acres,  of  which  20,266  are  of  profitable  land.  The  average 
yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  for  the  three  years  prec^- 
mg  1832,  was  5220/.  10«.  %d. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholio  bishopric  of  Meath.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Roman  Oitholic  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  There  were  in  this  diocese,  in  1834,  66  parish 
priests,  including  the  bishop,  who  officiates  at  MuUmgar, 
where  is  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  and  spacious  Gothic 
edifice  of  modem  erection;  and  60  coadjutors  or  curates. 

MEAUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  uf  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne.  It  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  Aube,  23  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Psris, 
or  27  miles  by  the  road. 

The  original  name  was  lAtinized  as  latinum ;  and  it  wag 
the  capital  of  the  Meldi,  a  Celtic  people  who  were  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Lu^uucnsis  Quarta  or  Senonia. 
Toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Konian  empire,  latinum  a»* 
sumed  the  name  of  Meldi,  whence  the  modern  Meaux.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Franks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence.  It  was  included  in  the  possessions  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  and  was  united  to  the  domains  of 
the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel,  aj>.  128  i, 
with  the  countess  of  Champagne.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
in  which  the  reformed  faith  early  met  with  a  favourable 
reception ;  but  it  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
League,  from  which  it  revolted  to  join  Henri  IV.  It  was  the 
chief  town  of  Brie  Champenoise. 

The  town  is  divided  by  the  Marne  into  two  unequal  parls, 
and  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  passes  by  the  foot  of  its  antient 
walls,  which  have  been  planted  with  trees  and  converted 
into  promenades.  The  streets  are  not  well  laid  out,  but 
the  houses  are  tolerably  ^ood.  The  principal  building  is 
the  cathedral,  commenced  m  the  eleventh  century.  Tlie  ar- 
chitecture is  Grothic;  the  magnificent  choir  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Bossuet,  who  was  bishop  of  this  see. 
There  are  two  parish  churches  and  a  Protestant  church. 
The  Palais  de  Justice,  or  court-house,  was  built  by  the 
antient  counts  of  Champagne.  There  are  good  barracks 
for  cavalrv.  The  population  in  1831  was  8481  for  the  town, 
or  8537  lox  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7809  for  the 
commune.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cottons,  leather, 
glue,  saltpetre,  vinegar,  and  earthenware ;  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  especially  oats,  sent  to  Paris* 
fiour,  cheese  (called  from  Uie  district  Brie  cheese,  and  ac* 
counted  very  excelloit),  wool,  cattle,  poultry,  wood,  and 
coal.  The  old  bridge  acroaa  the  Marne,  from  the  great  fall 
of  the  water  which  the  bridge  causes,  impedes  the  naviga- 
tion, which  is  carried  on  here  by  a  very  antient  navigable 
cut,  called  the  CornUlon  Canal.  There  is  a  well-attended 
weekly  market,  and  there  are  four  vearly  fairs.  There  are 
a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a  court  for  commercial 
suits ;  several  government  offices,  two  hospitals,  two  semi* 
naries  for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  a  Protestant  Bible 
Society,  a  public  library  of  1 1,000  volumes,  another  library 
at  the  bishop's  palace,  a  museum^  and  a  sooiety  of  agricul-* 
ture,  science,  and  arts. 
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Meaux  is  the  seat  of  a  bishoprie,  establislied  in  the  fomih 

century,  and  now  having  for  its  diocese  the  department  of 
Seine  et  Marne.  The  bishop  is  a  suiEragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris. 

The  arrondissement  of  Meanx  has  an  area  of  463  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  93,417;  in  1836  it  was 
90,965.  It  in  subdivided  into  seven  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  161 
communes.  Millstones  and  marble  are  quarried  in  it ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  stratum  of  gypsum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meaux. 

MECCA.    [Arabia.] 

ME'CHAIN,  PIERRE-FRANgOIS-ANDRE',  was 
bom  16th  August,  1744.  at  Laon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
present  department  of  Aisne.  Alter  quitting  the  school 
'  des  ponts  et  chauss^,'  where  the  limited  means  of  his 
parent  bad  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  only  for  a 
short  time,  he  engaged  himself  as  mathematical  tutor,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomy.  Shortly 
after  this  an  accident  brought  him  under  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  Lalande.  The  necessity  of  affording  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  his  father  obliged  Mechain  to  dispose 
of  an  astronomical  instrument  which,  by  rigid  economy,  he 
had  recently  been  able  to  purchase.  Lalande  became  the 
purchaser,  and,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  Meohain,  procured  for  htm  a  government  appoint- 
ment as  hydrographer,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  marine  charts,  and,  jointly  with  M.  Breton- 
nidre,  in  the  survey  of  the  French  coast  between  Nieuport 
and  St  Malo.  His  attention  however  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  theory  of  eclipses,  and  of  comets,  of 
which  he  discovered  eleven,  and  computed  the  orbits  of 
twenty-four.  To  his  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1 533,  which  it 
was  expected  would  re-«ppear  in  1 789  or  1 790,  the  price  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  awarded,  and  the  same  year  CI  782) 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  society.  In  1 791  the  Na- 
tional Convention  having  determined  upon  employing  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  comprised  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona  as  the  basis  of  their  new  measures,  the 
measurement  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  arc,  between 
Rodez  and  Barcelona,  was,  at  tne  recommendation  of  the 
Academy,  confided  to  Mechain.  The  northern  portion  was 
allotted  to  M.  Delambre,  to  whose  account  of  the  entire  sur- 
vey {Sysieme  Afetrique,  Paris,  1806-7-10,  3  vols.  4to.),  con- 
taining many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Mechain, 
we  refer  the  reader.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
Mechain  experienced  his  share  of  the  difficulties  and  an- 
noyances which  have  usually  attended  such  operations,  and 
that  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  pre- 
vented his  return  from  Spain,  and  the  consequent  anxiety 
for  his  family  whom  he  had  left  behind,  brought  upon  him 
a  melancholy  state  of  mind  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  His  skill  as  an  observer  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Delambre,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  all  his  calculations 
connected  with  the  survey.  Of  this  Mechain  himself  was 
unconscious.  He  had  employed  the  repeating  circle,  an  in- 
strument which  he  regarded  as  absolutely  infallible,  and 
finding  a  difference  of  three  seconds  between  his  obser- 
vations at  Barcelona  and  Montjouy,  he  attributed  it  wholly 
to  his  own  incapacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  with  much  personal  risk,  fearing  to  divulge  this 
d  iscrepance,  he  refused  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  Academy. 
The  subject  continuing  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  he  applied, 
after  several  years,  to  the  French  board  of  longitude,  and 
urged  them  to  prolong  the  measurement  of  the  arc  from 
Barcelona  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  To  this  the  Board  con- 
sented, but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services  at 
the  Paris  Observatory,  they  suggested  that  Mechain  should 
not  be  the  conductor  of  the  survey.  This  however  would  have 
been  to  relinquish  the  chief  object  of  his  application.  He 
obtained  permission  to  depart,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Spain  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1805,  at  Castellon,  a  town 
of  Catalonia. 

Before  his  departure  he  entrusted  all  the  manuscripts 
referring  to  his  previous  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  They 
have  since  been  arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paris  Ob- 
Eervatory,  together  with  so  much  of  his  correspondence  as 
related  in  any  way  to  the  survey. 

His  published  works  are  few.  They  consist  of  papers 
printed  in  the  '  Connaissance  des  Temps,'  subsequently  to 
1785,  in  which  year  he  succeeded  Jeaurat  as  editor  of  that 
ephctn&rsB,  UHd  lev^l  tnitnoir&'ifrthoTraHsitfctioftu  of  the 


F^nch  Institufte,  commencing  with  the  year  1782.  Hiese 
memoirs  refer  chiefly  to  the  cometary  theory  and  eclipses. 

(Delambre's  Notice  of  the  Life  of  M^hain,  in  the  Biog. 
Univert.;  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary^  &c.) 

MECHANICS  is  the  science  in  which  are  investigated 
the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  machinery. 

These  actions  may  be  simple  pressures  without  motion ; 
as  when  one  body  being  supported  in  any  manner,  another 
is  placed  upon  it,  either  vertically  or  in  some  oblique  posi- 
tion :  or  they  may  be  such  as  are  aceompanied  by  motion, 
and  these  may  arise  either  from  the  mutual  attractions 
which  all  bodies  in  nature  exercise  upon  each  other,  or 
from  the  collisions  of  bodies  in  motion  with  others  which 
may  be  previously  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  mutual  actions  of 
solid  bodies:  the  actions  of  fluids  on  solids  form,  in  part, 
the  subjects  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics ;  but  these, 
as  well  as  pneumatics,  are  now  fluently  included  under 
the  general  name  mechanics.  When  bodies  are  at  rest  and 
the  actions  are  such  as  to  maintain  them  in  that  state,  the 
laws  of  the  actions  constitute  that  branch  which  is  called 
statics ;  but  when  motion  is  concerned,  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena constitute  what  is  called  dynamics. 

In  all  the  branches  of  general  mechanics  the  investiga- 
tions are  founded  on  experiment  and  are  conducted  by  geo- 
metrical or  algebraical  processes ;  hence  the  science  &rros 
one  of  the  departments  of  experimental  philosophy,  and 
also  of  mixed  mathematics :  this  last  denomination  is  ap- 
plied to  mechanics  because  in  the  latter  are  involved  several 
qualities  of  bodies  which  do  not  enter  into  the  researches  of 

Eure  science,  such  as  mass  or  quantity  of  material,  inertia, 
ardness,  elasticity,  time,  space,  and  power  or  force.  The 
last-mentioned  term  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  the 
actions  of  bodies  on  one  another ;  but  we  have  no  other 
conception  of  it  than  that  it  is  productive  of  motion  or  of  a 
tendency  to  motbn ;  or  that  it  arrests  an  actual  motion  or 
renders  a  tendencv  to  motion  ineffectual.  When  opposing 
forces  act  on  a  body  so  as  to  destroy  each  other's  effects  and 
keep  the  body  unmoved,  that  bod^  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium ;  and  this  state  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
mere  rest,  since  the  latter  implies  the  absence  of  any  cause 
by  which  the  body  might  change  its  place. 

The  invention  of  simple  machines  for  moving  masses  of 
any  material  which  it  might  be  beyond  the  unaided  power 
of  man  to  transport  to  a  distance,  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Human  ingenuity  would 
readily  suggest  the  application  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  wood  or 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a  heavy  body  from  the  ground ; 
and  very  little  experience  would  suffice  to  show  that  roUing 
or  pushing  a  block  of  stone  up  sloping  ground  was  a  much 
easier  operation  than  that  of  raising  it  vertically  by  the 
strength  of  men's  arms.  Thus  may  have  arisen  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane ;  and  from  these,  sub- 
sequently, the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  wedge,  and 
the  screw  were  derived.  The  simple  means  here  indicated 
would  be  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  manual  labour,  to  build 
up  the  most  massive  cyclopean  edifice ;  and  even  the  vast 
materials  which  form  the  roofis  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
may  have  been  ndsed  to  their  places  by  means  of  inclined 
planes,  formed  of  earth  fbr  the  purpose,  on  the  exterior  of 
the  walls,  and  aAerwards  removed. 

The  steps  by  which  the  art  of  constructing  machines 
advanced  have  not  been  distinctly  recorded ;  and  the  work 
of  Vitruvius  on  architecture  is  almost  the  only  source  from 
whence  can  be  obtained  an  account  of  such  as  were  in  use 
in  and  before  the  time  of  that  engineer  (the  age  of  Augus- 
tus or  Vespasian).  From  the  descriptions  there  given  it 
appears  that  among  the  mechanical  powers  then  in  use 
were  the  lever,  the  windlass,  and  the  assemblage  of  pulleys. 
Vitruvius  also  mentions  some  ingenious  contrivances  for 
transporting  heavy  blocks  of  stone  from  the  quarries,  and 
a  forcing-pump,  the  invention  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Cte- 
sibius,  for  supplying  the  public  fountains.  He  describes  a 
complex  machinery,  consisting  of  wheels  driving  each  other 
by  cogs  or  teeth,  which  was  applied  to  carriages  or  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  distances  travelled  or  sailed ; 
and  he  enters  fully  into  the  construction  of  engines  fbr 
throwing  darts  or  masses  of  stone.  The  muscular  strength 
of  men  was  then  employed  as  a  moving  power  in  turning 
mills:  wheels  impelled  by  river  currents  acting  on  float- 
boards  (penns)  gave  motion  to  machinery  for  grinding 
com ;  and  wheels  turned  by  men  walking  on  them  wer9 
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tuad  Ibr  miilng  water  bj  bnekets  or  otherwiBe.  Vitraviui 
generally  mentions  the  namei  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
madiinenr;  and  it  might,  without  great  risk  of  error,  be 
presumea  that  much  of  that  which  be  describes  was  in  u 
among  the  latter  people  at,  or  even  before,  the  time  wn<>n 
the  Parthenon  was  raised.  There  are  no  distinct  intima- 
tions of  the  existence  of  windmills  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  expansive  force  of  steam  can  only  be  said  to  have 
become  a  moving  power  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  it  was  employed  merely  to  raise  water.  Its 
general  application  to  machinery  must  be  dated  from  the 
year  1768. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  concerning  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  mechanical  action,  we  shall  have  little 
to  notice  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  century;  for  the 
antients,  who  devoted  themselves  with  so  much  ardour  to 
the  researches  of  pure  science,  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
application  of  the  latter  to  subjects  which  appeared  to  them 
to  terminate  in  mere  practical  utility.  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  Aristotle,  who  left  no  department  of  nature 
untouched,  has  noticed,  in  his  mechanical  questions,  the 
equilibrium  of  unequal  weights  on  the  unequal  arms  o(  a 
balanced  lever,  though  he  gives  a  very  unphilosophical 
reason  for  the  fact  But  in  his  *  Physics'  he  states  correctly 
that  if  two  forces  move  with  velocities  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  their  intensities,  they  will  exert  equal  efforts: 
this  may  apply  to  a  well-known  property  of  the  lever,  but  it 
may  have  been  meant  to  refer  only  to  the  effect  of  two 
unequal  bodies  moving  with  unequal  velocities,  and  striking 
each  other  or  a  third  body. 

Sicily  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
first  philosopher  who  can  properly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
theoretical  mechanician:  we  allude  to  Archimedes,  who 
died  about  212  B.C.,  and  in  whose  works  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  an  eflfbrt  to  determine  the  principle  of  equili- 
brium in  machines.  Commencing,  in  the  treatise  whose 
Latin  title  is  *  Deifiouiponderantibus,'  with  the  axiom  that 
two  equal  weights  balance  each  other  on  a  lever  (of  unifbrm 
dimensions),  when  at  equal  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  he 
supposes  the  weights  to  be  divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  that  the  parts  are  removed  to  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  point  of  support ;  observing  then  that  the 
equilibrium  still  subsists,  he  proceeds,  by  the  method  of 
exhaustions,  to  show  that  it  always  will  take  place  provided 
the  bodies  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  aistances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Archimedes  thence  concludes  that  there 
must  exist  in  every  one  body,  considered  as  an  assemblage 
of  smaller  bodies,  a  centre  of  force  (that  is,  a  centre  of  gra- 
vity) corresponding  to  the  fulcrum  in  the  former  case ;  and 
he  proceeds,  by  the  analysis  of  that  day,  to  investigate  the 
seat  of  the  centre  of  force  in  a  triangle,  a  parabola,  and  a 
paraboloid. 

This  philosopher  has  obtained  eternal  celebrity  by  the 
contrivances  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse.  No  precise  account  is  given  of  the  machinery 
which  he  employed  to  raise  up  ana  destroy  the  galleys  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  effects  are  probably  exaggerated.  The 
vcsseb  must  have  been  close  to  the  walls,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  by  hooks  at  the  ends  of  chains  which  were 
suspended  from  levers  on  the  ramparts,  the  rigging,  or  some 
parts  of  the  turrets  erected  as  usual  on  the  decks,  in  order 
to  enable  the  assailants  to  pass  over  the  parapets,  might  be 
caught ;  then,  the  levers  being  raised  by  the  force  of  men 
or  otherwise,  the  vessels  or  the  turrets  would  be  easily 
overturned. 

During  about  1800  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Archimedes  and  that  of  Cardan,  we  have  no  other 
notices  concerning  the  theory  of  mechanics  (beyond  those 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  former  mathematician), 
than  such  as  are  contained  in  the  '  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions* of  Pappus,  which  amount  merely  to  a  statement  that 
the  antients  had  reduced  the  theory  of  every  machine  to 
that  of  the  lever,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explain 
tho  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane. 
It  is  remarkable  moreover  that  both  Cardan  and,  subse- 
quently, the  marquis  Ubaldi  (the  latter  of  whom  published, 
in  1577,  a  treatise  in  which  he  explains  at  length  the  com- 
binations of  pulleys,  and  reduces  their  theory  to  that  of  the 
lever)  should  also  have  given  erroneous  solutions  of  the 
problem  concerning  that  equilibrium.  The  discovery  of  tho 
true  theory  of  the  incUned  plane  was  however,  about  the 
same  time,  mode  by  Stevinus,  a  native  of  Flanders.  This 
mathematician  and  engineer  suppoaed  a  chain  of  uniform 


dtmetesions  to  be  plaeed  on  a  donbly  ioeUned  plane,  having 
a  common  summit  and  base,  the  elwin  beiDj;  perfectly  frse 
to  slide  on  th9  planes,  and  its  ends  hanging  vertically  to 
equal  distances  below  the  base ;  then,  in  order  to  prove  that 
tlie  chain  would  remain  at  rest,  he  shows  that  if  any  motion 
should  take  place,  it  might  continue  for  ever ;  and  this  he 
concludes  to  be  absurd.  As  the  argument  holds  good  when 
one  of  the  two  planes  is  in  a  vertical  position,  Stevinus 
infers  that,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  upon  a  plane,  the 
retaining  power  is  to  the  weisht  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
is  to  its  length ;  and  he  further  shows  that  if  three  forces 
act  on  any  point,  they  hold  the  latter  in  equilibrio  when 
they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  formed 
by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  forces.  It 
should  be  remarked  however  that  Stevinus  demonstrates 
the  law  in  that  case  only  in  which  two  of  the  forces  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    He  died  in  1635. 

To  Galileo  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  reduction  of 
mechanical  propositions  to  purely  mathematical  formulo. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  on  an 
inclined  plane,  he  imagined  the  weight  and  the  sustaining 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  bent  lever  whose  arms 
were  of  equal  length  and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  and 
slant  sides  of  the  plane;  then  reducing  the  lever  to  a 
straight  one,  between  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  weight 
and  power,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  the  forces  in  equilibrio 
on  tne  plane  were  also  in  equilibrio  on  the  lever,  and  were 
to  one  another  as  the  length  to  the  height  of  the  plane. 

But  the  most  important  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  those 
which  relate  to  the  times  of  descent,  the  spaces  descended, 
and  the  velocities  acquired  when  bodies  fall  by  the  action 
of  gravity.  He  made  observations  on  the  motions  of  pen- 
dulums, and  determined  that  the  times  of  their  vibrations 
are  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths;  he 
also  gave  theorems  for  the  composition  of  two  motions, 
when  both  are  uniform,  when  both  are  accelerated,  and 
when  one  is  uniform  and  the  other  accelerated.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  state  that  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  expressions 
for  the  strength  of  materials  in  resisting  the  strains  to 
which  they  are  subject.  It  deserves  notice  moreover  that 
Galileo,  in  opposing  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries concerning  the  law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  gra- 
vity, makes  a  supposition  that  the  snaces  descended  with 
the  accelerated  motion  may  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
each  so  small  that  the  motion  during  the  time  of  describing 
it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  uniform ; 
an  hypothesis  corresponding  exactly  to  that  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  the  modern  analysis,  is  now 
employed  in  investigations  concerning  variable  motions. 

The  theory  of  the  motions  of  fluids  was,  apparently,  first 
cultivated  in  Italy  by  Castelli,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  in 
1638;  and  about  the  same  time  Torricelli,  having  disco- 
vered the  existence  of  a  space  void  of  air  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  its  open  end  being  immersed 
in  a  vessel  of  that  fluid,  was  enabled  to  reflite  the  antient 
notion  that  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.  The  latter  was 
subsequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  support  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury in  a  tube,  and  also  of  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps. 
Both  of  these  writers  were  pupils  of  Galileo ;  and,  soon  after 
the  time  of  this  philosopher,  the  French  mathematicians 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Format,  and  Roberval,  prosecuted  with 
ardour  the  new  science,  as  that  of  mechanics  was  called. 
Among  the  fruits  of  their  researches  may  be  named  the 
determination  of  the  centres  of  oseillation  and  percussion 
in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  vibrating  about  a  fixed  axis. 
The  impulse  given  by  Galileo,  being  thus  continued  by  a 
succession  of  men  of  talent  both  in  Italy  and  France,  caused 
the  science  to  advance  with  an  accelerated  movement,  and 
soon  put  it  in  a  condition  to  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  ter- 
restrial physics. 

The  mechanics  of  that  age  was  not  however  entirely 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  false  philosophy ;  and 
the  theory  of  Descartes,  concerning  the  communication  of 
motion  when  bodies  strike  each  other,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  metaphysical  principle  which  it  involves.  In 
speaking  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  he  gives  as  a  reason  why 
the  same  momentum  should  exist  after  as  before  the  iin* 

Eact,  that  it  depends  on  the  divine  immutability.  God 
aving  created  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  to  serve  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  quantity,  hccon- 
ceives,  can  nevpr  be  inc^reased  or  diminished.  Yet  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  Descartes  had  better  notions  con- 
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earning  the  phMiomaui  of  eolUBion,  for  he  states  correctly, 
in  one  oC  his  letters,  t^at  the  motion  of  a  body  when  it 
strikes  another  which  is  at  rest  becomes  divided  between 
the  two  masses,  and  tiiat  the  resulting  velocity  is  diminished 
as  the  mass  is  augmented.  The  chief  feature  in  the  physics 
of  Descartes  is  his  suoposition  that  the  planets  revolve  about 
the  sun  in  vortices  of  s»ther,  the  particles  of  which,  having 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  centrifugal  force,  act  on  the 
planets  and  prevent  them  from  falling  together  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system.  He  supposed  that  the  like  vortices  sur- 
round each  planet ;  but  the  particles  of  ssther,  having  less 
specific  eravity  than  the  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
the  ten&ney  of  these  bodies  to  that  surface  prevsils  over 
the  foree  by  which  the  sther  causes  thorn  to  recede  from 
thence. 

The  laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  which  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  by  Descartes,  were  at  length,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  discovered  by  the  English  mathematicians 
Wallis  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by  Huyshens  on 
the  Continent.  The  first  of  these,  in  his  treatbe  *  De  Motu' 
(1670X  divides  bodies  into  such  as  are  hard  and  such  as  are 
elastic,  and  he  explains  the  phenomena  attending  the  shock 
of  bod^  of  both  kinds.  In  that  of  hard  bodies  he  adopts 
as  an  hypothesis  that  the  body  struck  destroys  as  much 
motion  in  the  striking  body  as  the  latter  communicates  to 
it;  and  in  elastic  bodies  he  considers  the  forces  of  compres- 
sion and  restitution  to  be  proportional,  in  each,  to  the  velo- 
city before  the  sliock.  The  name  of  Hoyghens  is  beirome 
celebrated  from  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  cycloidal 
curves,  and  tbe  attempt  to  make  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
doc k^pendulum  vibrate  in  an  arc  of  that  kind,  in  order  that 
the  times  of  vibration  might  be  equal,  whatever  were  the 
extent  of  the  arc  described.  This  attempt  did  not  succeed ; 
but,  being  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  to  investigate 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  a  compound  pen- 
dulum, Huyghens  found  that  when  several  pendulous 
bodies  descend  by  gravity  and  afterwards  re-ascend  by  the 
acquired  velocities,  in  whatever  way  they  may  act  npun  each 
other,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  point  from  whence  it  descended.  This  proposition 
is  considered  as  proved  from  the  faot  that,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, the  centre  of  gravity  might  bv  mechanical  means  be 
made  to  rise  eontinually  higher,  and  thus  perpetual  motion 
mi^ht  ensue :  hut  this  is  impossible. 

In  1687  Newton's  great  work  concerning  the  mathema- 
tical principles  of  natural  philosophy  was  first  published, 
and  from  that  time  the  mechanical  sciences,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  action  of  bodies  on  each  other 
at  tbe  surfhee  of  the  earth,  were  made  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  '  Principia,'  as  the  work  is 
called,  commences  with  the  three  well  known  axioms  in 
philosophy,  or  laws  of  motion.  Assuming  then  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, that  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  and  all  the  par- 
ticles of  every  body  exert  on  each  other  mutual  attractions  ; 
assuming  also  that  the  planetary  bodies  were  originally  put 
in  motion  by  impulsive  forces ;  the  rotations  of  these  bodies 
on  their  axes,  their  revolutions  in  their  orbits,  and  all  the 
perturbations  by  which  their  movements  are  varied,  are  ex- 
plained hy  means  of  the  elementary  theorem  for  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  motions.  The  oscillations  of  pen- 
dulums, the  theory  of  projectiles,  the  movements  of  fluids, 
and  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  latter  to  the  motions  of 
bodies  immersed  in  them,  are  also  in  tho  same  work  inves- 
tigated at  length. 

Contemporary  with  Wallis,  Wren,  and  Newton  in  Eng- 
land, were,  on  the  Continent,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  and 
the  two  elder  Bemoullis.  all  of  whom  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  mechanical  science  by  ^eir  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  laws  of  motion  in  terrestrial  bodies; 
and  to  the  rivalry  as  well  as  the  talents  of  these  great  men 
we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  learning.  At  this  time  the  fiuxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  was  discovered,  and  had  acquired  an 
algorithm ;  and  they  who  adopted  its  principles  appear  to 
have  been  anxious  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  antient 

feometrical  analvsis,  by  proposing  to  their  opponents  pro- 
lems  which  could  scarcely  be  solved  by  the  latter  method. 
With  some  such  views  Leibnitz  proposed  the  determination 
of  that  curve  along  which  a  body  descending  would  describe 
equal  vertical  spaces  in  equal  times ;  James  Bernoulli  pro- 
posed to  find  the  figure  assumed  by  a  flexible  cord  or  chain 
when  suspended  at  the  extremities  [Catenary]  ;  and  John 
BemouUt,  to  find  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent.  [Cycloid.] 
P.  C.»  No.  918. 


Numerous  other  problems  of  the  like  nature  were  given  out 
among  the  parties,  and  the  solutions  could  not  fail,  if  no 
other  benefit  arose,  of  carrying  the  new  calculus  to  a  con 
siderable  degree  of  perfection. 

From  the  time  of  Newton  mechanical  science  was,  till 
lately,  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country ;  hut  on  the  Con 
tinent  a  succession  of  illustrious  men  continued  to  prosecute 
the  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  by  tbe 
employment  of  analytical  processes  they  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  the  application  uf  iU  principles  to  the  researches 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  mathematicians  who  may  bo  considered  as  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Newton  were  chiefly  Euler,  D*Alem- 
oert,  and  Clairaut ;  and  in  the  works  of  the  first  of  these 
are  investigated  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  pheno- 
mena of  rectilinear  and  cun'ilinear  motion  when  a  body  in 
vacuo  or  in  a  resisting  medium  is  subject  to  any  forces 
whatever.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
tbe  sciences,  after  the  discoveries  of  the  English  philosopher, 
was  the  solution  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  three 
bodies ;  or  that  whose  object  is  to  determine  the  motions  of 
a  body  when  attracted  by  and  revolving  about  another,  and 
continually  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  a  third.  This 
was,  at  the  same  time  (about  1752),  and  independently  of 
each  other,  accomplished  by  the  three  leame<l  men  above 
named,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole  planet- 
ary theory.  The  '  M^.caniquo  Analytique '  of  La  Grange, 
which  was  pubUshed  in  1788,  and  the  'Mecanique  Celeste* 
of  La  Place  (1 798  to  1825),  contain  the  last  accessions  which 
the  mechanical  sciences  have  since  received;  and  these 
sciences  now  comprehend  the  laws  of  force  or  motion,  from 
tbe  properties  of  tbe  simple  lever  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  may  have  been  seen  above  that  the  first  general  prin- 
ciple in  mechanics  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  on  a 
lever;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  maybe  ascribed  to  Archi- 
medes. The  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  the  mecha- 
nical powers  was  long  an  unsolved  problem,  and  the  solution 
may  be  said  to  have  been  first  made  known  to  the. world  by 
the  discovery  of  Stevinus  relating  to  the  sustaining  power 
on  an  inclined  plane.  A  second  general  principle  may  be 
conceived  to  be  that  of  the  composition  of  motions  or  forces ; 
and  its  discovery  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Galileo.  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli (about  1726)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  rule  of 
the  composition  of  forces  independently  of  motion ;  but  the 
application  of  the  principle  as  a  means  of  obtaining  general 
equations  of  equilibrium  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in 
the  *  Projet  d*une  Nouvelle  M6canique,'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Varignon  in  1687. 

La  Grange  treats  as  a  third  principle  in  mechanics  that  of 
virtiuU  veiocities.  By  this  is  meant  those  which  bodies 
in  equilibrio  would  havo  at  the  first  instant  of  their  motion, 
in  the  event  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed.  Indica- 
tions of  this  principle  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Galileo, 
Wallis,  and  Descartes,  but  John  Bernoulli  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  who  sliowed  its  utility  in  resolving  sta- 
tical problems.  [Virtual  Velocities.]  A  general  method 
of  solving  mechanical  propositions  was  discovered  by 
D'Alembert,  and  it  may  be  thus  enunciated.  If  there  be 
impressed  on  bodies  motions  which  they  are  forced  to 
change  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  those 
motions  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  the  motions 
which  the  bodies  do  really  take,  and  of  those  which  are 
destroyed.  Whence  it  results  that  these  last  must  be  such 
that  if  they  alone  existed  the  bodies  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  decompositions  of  motions  which  this 
principle  requires,  an  equation  is  frequently  made  between 
the  general  analytical  expression  for  a  force  and  the  expres- 
sion for  those  forces  which  produce  the  observed  motions. 
[Forces,  impressed.]  The  manner  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  mechanical  force  is  various ;  and  a  difference  in  the 
expression  of  the  value  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  con- 
tinued during  nearly  all  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    [Force.] 

Besides  the  principles  above  mentioned  there  occur  in 
mechanical  investigations  several  others,  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  brienv  in  this  place. 

That  which  is  called  the  preservation  of  living  forces  is 
a  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Huyghens  concerning 
the  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  compound  br" 
For  the  space  described  by  that  centre  is  expressed  b 
quotient  arising  from  the  sum  of  the  products  of  thf 
of  each  body  into  the  distance  it  passes  over,  divided 
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turn  of  the  masses ;  and  since  the  spaces  descended  hy  I 
hodies  when  acted  on  by  gravity  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  velocities,  it  Allows  that  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mass  of  each  body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity 
is  constant)  whether  the  bodies  move  jointly  in  any  manner, 
or  whether  they  descend  freely  through  equal  vertical 
spaces. 

The  preservation  of  the  centre  qf  gravity  is  a  principle 
which  contains  the  discovery  of  Newton,  that  the  motion  of 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  several  bodies  is  not 
affected  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  bodies.  It  was 
subsequently  extended  by  D'Alembert,  who  shows  that  if 
the  bodies  are  solicited  by  a  constant  accelerative  force  in 
directions  either  parallel  to  each  other  or  tending  to  a  fixed 
point,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  describe  the  same  line  as 
if  the  bodies  were  free. 

The  preservation  of  areas  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
simultaneously  by  Euler,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  the  Che- 
valier D'Arci,  about  1750.  According  to  the  latter  it  is  an 
extension  of  Newton's  theorem  that  the  radii  vectores  of  re- 
volving bodies  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  it 
consists  in  this:  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses 
of  revolving  bodies  into  the  areas  described  by  their  radii 
vectores  about  a  fixed  point  is  proportional  to  the  time.  Or 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  into  the  velocities 
and  into  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  fixed  point  on 
the  lines  of  direction  of  the  motions  is  constant. 

The  principle  qf  least  action  originally  signified,  that 
when  bodies  act  on  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  masses  into  the  velocities  and  spaces  described  is  a 
minimum.  But  considered  in  the  most  general  sense, 
agreeably  to  the  ^extension  given  to  it  by  La  Grange,  the 
principle  consists  in  this:  that  in  trajectories  described  by 
bodies  subject  to  central  forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  element  of  the  orbit  is  always  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 

A  general  outline  of  that  part  of  mechanics  which  re- 
lates to  the  equilibrium  of  solid  bodies  is  given  under  the 
word  Statics  ;  and  the  details  of  the  subjects  may  be  seen 
under  Lever,  Wheels,  &c.  The  part  of  mechanics  which 
relates  to  bodies  in  motion  appears  under  the  words  referred 
to  in  the  article  Dynamics. 

MECHELEN,  called  Malines  by  the  French,  is  a  larp;e 
well-built  town  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  in  51°  2'  N. 
]at.  and  4**  29'  E.  long.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
river  Dyle,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  streets  are  wide, 
well  paved,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  large  square, 
called  La  Place  d'Armes,  and  the  market-place,  are  in  par- 
ticular deserving  of  mention.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Rombaud,  the  patron  saint  of  Mechelen,  is  the  most  re- 
markable  building  in  the  town.  Its  tower  is  348  feet  hi&^h, 
and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells:  it  was  built  in  1451.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  which  contains  a 
cannon-foundry ;  the  town-house,  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
and  the  charch  of  the  Jesuits.  Mechelen  contains  a  col- 
lege, an  academy  of  painting,  a  society  of  fine  arts,  aiid  a 
lar^e  building  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows 
and  aged  women. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  Mechelen 
was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  which  was  afterwards  given  in 
754  by  Pepin  to  one  of  his  relatives.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  890.  In 
910  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  bishop  of  Lidge.  At  this 
time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  but  was 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  970.  Mechelen 
was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  by  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1578.  It  was  taken  in  1 706  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  by  the  French  in  1 746,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1792  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  French,  who  in  1804  destroyed  its  for- 
tifications. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  created  in  1559 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  archbishop  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Belgium,  and  has  for  his  suffragans  the 
bishops  of  Namur,  Toumay,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treves,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  LiSge,  and  Mayence. 

Mechelen  carries  on  an  important  trade  bv  means  of  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burthen,  which  ascend  the  Schelde  and 
the  Dyle  at  high-water,  the  influence  of  the  tide  being  felt 
a  few  miles  above  this  town.  The  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  corn,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  ana  hops.  The  lace  manu- 
ikctuied  at  Mechelen  has  long  been  m  high  repute,  and 
bean  a  great  price.  ^There  are  manufactories  of  hats, 


shawls,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper,  cotton-mills,  dye-houses, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries.  It  has  recently  ac- 
quired additional  importance  Irom  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  central  point  at  which  the  several  railroads  of 
Belgium  meet.  It  is  about  midway  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  and  distant  from  both  about  thirteen  miles.  The 
population  of  Mechelen  in  1836  was  22,895.  (Van  der 
Maelin's  Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  dAn- 
vers,) 

MECHLIN,    [Mechelen.] 

MECHLOIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  formed  in  1835  by 
Couerbe,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meconin.  When 
purified  by  solution  in  potash,  and  precipitation  from  it  by 
nitric  acid,  it  exists  in  the  state  of  colourless  prismatic  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot:  alcohol 
and  sether  dissolve  it  sparingly.  It  melts  at  about  257**;  at 
376°  it  is  volatilized ;  and  by  a  strong  heat  it  is  decomposed. 
It  is  stated  by  its  discoverer  to  be  composed  of 


Chlorine         • 
Organic  matter 

Ine  organic  matter  consists  of 

Hydrogen      • 
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MECKLENBURG,  which  consists  of  the  two  grand- 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Meeklenbnrg-Stre- 
litz,  is  situated  in  Northern  Germany,  between  53°  8'  and 
54"  2'  N.  lat.,  and  10°  40'  and  13"  45^  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  the 
l^ssian  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
south  by  Brandenburg  and  the  Hanoverian  principality  of 
Liineburg,  on  the  west  by  Lauenburg  and  tne  territory  of 
Lubeck.  The  area  (according  to  Hempel)  is  5880  square 
miles,  namely,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  4788,  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelits  1092.  The  greatest  extent  of  Mecklenburg, 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  peninsula  of  Fischland  to 
the  great  Wentower  Lake,  is  94  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  197  miles. 

Drvisitms.—Mecklenburg'Schwerin  Is  divided  into  circles 
or  districts.  I.  Mecklenburg  (251,476  inhabitants):  chief 
towns,  Schwerin,  the  capital  (]3|035  inhabitants) ;  Parcbim 
(5690  inhabitants);  Ludwigslust,  the  residence  of  tbe 
grand-duke  (nearly  5000  inhabitants).  II.  Wenden  (1 40,482 
inhabitants) :  chief  town  Giistrow  (8620  inhabitants),  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns,  and  the  fourth  in  size  in  the 
grand-duchy.  It  was  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  tbe 
princes,  and  lias  several  remarkable  public  edifices,  especially 
the  cathedral,  which  contains  some  costly  monuments  of 
the  princes;  the  palace,  which  Hempel  says  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  princely  residence  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Mecklenborc,  was  converted  in  1817  into  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, in.  The  Principality  of  Schwerin :  chief  town 
Biitxow  (3600  inhabitants).  IV.  The  District  of  Rostock : 
chief  town  Rostock  (29,000  inhabitants).  V.  The  Lord- 
ship offVismar  (11,420  inhabitants):  chief  town  Wismar 
(10.000  inhabitants).    [Schwerin  ;  Rostock  ;  Wismar.] 

Mecklenburg' Strelitz  is  divided  into,  I.  The  Lordship 
or  Circle  of  Stargard  (69,762  inhabitants) :  chief  towns, 
New  Strelitz  (5767  inhabitants) ;  New  Brandenburc^  (6000 
inhabitants);  Friedland  (4500  inhabitants);  Old  Strelifx 
(3090  inhabitants).  II.  The  Principality  of  Patzeburg, 
lying  quite  detached  from  the  grand-duchy,  on  the  frontier 
of  Lauenburg  and  the  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  near  Liibeck 
(14,080  inhabitants).    [Strelitz  ;  Ratzbhitro.] 

The  surface  of  the  country,  being  a  part  of  the  low  land 
of  Northern  Germany,  may  be  described  generally  as  a 
plain.  There  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  which,  commencing 
m  the  Silesian  mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends 
in  a  north-west  direction  into  Holstein.  On  both  sides  of 
this  ridge  there  is  some  heath,  moor,  and  sand,  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  is  fertile,  and  in  parts  covered  with  con 
siderable  forests.  The  soil  is  partly  loamyand  heavy, partly 
of  a  middling  quality,  and  partly  sand.  The  first,  which  ii 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  very  fertile ;  the  second  is  ot 
very  different  degrees  of  quality ;  the  last  is  eveiy  where  poor, 
and  frequently  covered  with  heath.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  there  are  sixty-two  lakes  at  least  )i  miles  longt 
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besides  many  Bmaller  ones.  Lake  Miirltz,  vhich  is  the 
largest,  is  18  miles  long  and  8  broad.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  the  county  of  Stargard  alone  contains  fifty-three 
lakes  at  least  H  miles  Ion;:  the  largest  is  the ToUen Lake, 
7i  miles  long.  Some  of  the  rivers  fall  into  the  Baltic,  and 
others  into  the  Elbe.  Of  the  former  the  principal  are  the 
Trave«  Stepenitz,  Recknilz,  Peene,  and  Warnow ;  the  last 
is  one  of  the  chief  rivers;  the  length  of  its  course  is  about 
100  miles.  At  Rostock  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  breadth 
of  2400  feet,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Warnemunde.  Tlie 
Elbe  only  washes  the  frontier  at  two  places,  near  Donitz 
and  Boitzenburg,  which  lie  on  its  banks.  The  rivers  that 
faXi  into  the  Elbe  are,  the  Side,  which  has  a  course  of  above 
lOP  miles,  and  the  Havel.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which 
is  but  little  indented,  is  generally  steep,  and  high  above  the 
sea ;  and  where  it  is  lower,  the  country  is  protected  from 
the  incursions  of  the  sea  by  sand-bills.  Though  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  whole,  is  not  a  picturesque  country,  there  are 
some  spots  of  very  pleasing  appearance  about  many  of  the 
lakes,  especially  Lake  Malchin,  and  near  the  sea-eoast. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate ;  but  the  weather  is 
variable,  and  the  winter  often  very  cold. 

Natural  Productioni. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  (most  of  which  is  exported), 
r)  e,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  are  very  abundant.  The 
forests  produce  oak,  beech,  and  fir  timber  of  excellent  quality. 
There  is  a  good  breed  of  liorses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  other  countries.  Swine  too 
are  abundant.  In  some  parts  there  is  much  f^me,  such  as 
wjld  boars,  stags  and  deer,  bustards,  partridges,  snipes, 
wild  geese,  and  ducks.  The  geese  of  Mecklenburg  are 
celebrated  for  their  size  and  good  quality.  Fish  abound 
both  in  the  sea  and  all  the  lakes.  The  country  is  poor  in 
minerals,  and  no  mines  of  any  kind  are  worked. 

Trade  and  Mant^aciurea, — ^l*he  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable, but  they  are  improving,  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  promote  the  woollen  manufacture.  Favour- 
ably situated  as  the  country  is  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Elbe,  its  commerce  is  far  more  important  than  its 
manufiictures,  yet  by  no  means  so  extensive  and  profit- 
able as  might  be  expected ;  for  the  laws  allow  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  almost  all  articles,  and  the 
duties  are  low.  The  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  and 
the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  are  great 
checks  on  the  trade  of  Mecklenburg.  The  Revenue  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin  is  considerable,  amounting  to 
2,617,000  rix-dollars  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  )^  mil- 
lions are  produced  by  the  domains.  The  revenue  of  Meck- 
lenbur^-Dtrelitz  is  stated  at  400,000  rix-dollars,  but  is  pro- 
bably higher,  fbr  the  domains  alone  yield  300,000  rix-dollars. 

Religion  and  Education. — ^The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans.  There  are  in  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin  4000  Jewsand  590  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  800  Jews  and  50  Roman  Catholics.  The  Calvinists 
are  only  250  in  both  states.  The  sovereigns  are  the  heads  of 
the  church.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  inadequate  reli- 
gious  instruction,  since,  according  to  Hempel  (the  most 
recent  and  the  best  authority),  there  are  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  464  Protestant  churches  with  only  322  ofiiciating 
clergy,  and  in  Mecklenburg-Sirelitz  150  churches  with  68 
clergymen.  Education  was  formerly  very  much  neglected. 
The  schools  for  the  people  were  few  and  ill  conducted.  The 
learned  institutions  were  better,  and  the  university  of  Rostock 
has  bad  many  eminent  professors.  Considerable  improve- 
ments were  made  by  duke  Frederick,  who  in  1 782  founded 
a  seminary  for  schoolmasters ;  but  a  thorough  reform  was 
left  for  his  successor  Frederick  Francis,  who  during  his  long 
reign  devoted  his  unceasing  attention  to  this  object.  The 
improvement  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  been  equally 
great.  The.  university  of  Rostock  has  only  about  120  stu- 
dents. 

The  military  force  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  is  3298 
men,  and  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  742  men.  Their 
contingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  establishment,  that  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
being  3580,  and  a  reserve  of  1740  men,  and  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  718  men  and  a  reserve  of  359 
men.  Both  form  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  10th 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Confederation.  Their  respective 
contributions  to  the  treasury  are  1333J  florins  and  6661 
florins.  In  the  full  council  Schwerin  has  two  votes  and 
Strelits  one ;  in  the  select  council  they  have  together  one 
vote,  viz.  the  14th. 


Fhrm  of  Govemment.^'The  co-operation  of  estates  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  periods. 
The  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  is  founded  on  compacts 
entered  into  between  the  princes  and  the  estates  in  1523, 
1 5  72, 1 62 1 ,  and  especially  on  that  of  1 7 55.  The  grand-dukes 
have  the  whole  executive  power ;  but  share  with  the  estates 
the  lefi^islative  power  and  the  right  of  imposing  taxes.  The 
grand-dukes  indeed  govern  their  respective  dominions  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  the  estates  of  the  two  grand- 
luchies  are  inseparably  united  by  a  compact  made  in  1523, 
called  the  Landes-Union.  The  clergy,  formeriy  the  first 
estate,  having  been  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  the 
assembly  has  since  consisted  of  two  estates:  the  first  is 
called  tbe  equestrian  order,  which  includes  all  the  owners  of 
noble  estates  (whether  they  are  noblemen  or  not).  They 
have  great  privileges  and  immunities,  and  are  rich  and 
powerftil.  There  are  now  572  landowners  who  have  seats 
and  votes  in  tbe  assembly.  The  second  estate  consists  of 
the  deputies  of  the  forty-four  towns.  They  meet  annually 
at  Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  In  general  above 
200  members  attend.  The  grand-duke  alone  has  the  right 
of  introducing  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary,  which 
is  done  by  what  are  called  '  propositions.'  The  estates  have 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  them,  and  they  may  likewise 
represent  what  they  consider  as  grievances,  and  petition 
for  their  being  remedied. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  rather  intricate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  reigning  family  by  the 
formation  of  new  branches  and  the  extinction  of  others,  which 
occasioned  continual  partitions  of  the  territory.*  Mecklenburg 
was  inhabited  by  the  Heruli  and  the  Vandals.  On  their  emi- 
grating to  the  south  they  were  succeeded  by  Sclavonian 
(Wendish)  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  the  Obo- 
triti,  to  whose  prince  Heinrich  Burewin,  son  of  Pridislaus 
(who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion),  Henry  the  Lion 
gave  his  daughter  Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in 
1170  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklenburg.  These  princes  re- 
ceived the  ducal  title  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1340, 
and  assumed  that  of  grand-duke  on  joining  the  German 
Confederation  in  1815. 

(Hassel ;  Stein ;  Horschelmann  ;  and  chiefly  Hempel, 
Geog,  Statist,  Hist.  Handbiu^A  dee  ASecklenburger  Landee, 
Giistrow,  1837.) 

MECONIC  ACID,  a  substance  which  is  found  only  in 
opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
morphia.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Seguin  in  1 804*  and  a 
few  years  after,  more  particularly  described  by  Sertuemer, 
who  named  it  mecon  (fitiKttm),  poppy.  Meconate  of  lime  is 
one  of  the  results  of  a  peculiar  process  for  obtaining  mor- 
phia from  opium ;  this  is  put  into  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  200**,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  it  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  on  cooling  it  de- 
posits bimeconate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  light,  scaly,  or 
acicular  crystals ;  these  are  again  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  and 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  the  remainder 
of  the  lime,  and  on  cooling,  tbe  meconic  acid  crystallizes. 
They  are  to  be  fireed  from  cdouring  matter  by  subsequent 
treatment,  and  meconic  acid  has  then  the  following  proper- 
ties :  it  acts  on  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  sour  taste ;  it  is 
soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  also  in  alcohoL 
The  crystals  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  tbe  air,  but  when 
heated  to  212^  they  lose  21*5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  become 
opaque.  Although  when  heated  even  to  near  250°  the  acid 
is  not  totally  decomposed,  yet  the  boiling  solution  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  brown  substance  is  formed  which 
is  metameconic  acid.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  totally 
vaporised  and  decomposed.  When  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
gold  is  precipitated ;  this  acid  possesses  the  characteristic 
property  of  forming  a  nurplish-red  coloured  solution  with 
the  persalts  of  iron,  ana  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  its  presence,  and  also  of  that  of  the  opium  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

According  to  Liebig,  meconic  acid  consists  very  Bearly  ^ 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen     •  8 

Seven  equivalents  of  Carbon        •        42 
Seven  equivalents  of  Oxygen       •        56 

Equivalent  100 

The  salts  which  contain  this  acid  are  called  meconatee 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  properties  of  the  more  import- 
I  ant  of  them  i-^Jdeconate  of  Ammonia  crystallizes  in  quadri- 
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lateral  prisms,  dissolves  in  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight 
of  water,  yields  water  when  heated,  and  afterwards  sublimes 
without  de<;omposing.  Meconaie  of  Pottuth  crystallizes  in 
tables  and  leaves,  contains  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  MeconcUe  of  Soda 
crystalhzes  in  fine  needles,  which  contain  much  water  of 
crystallization,  and  are  soluble  in  five  times  their  weight  of 
water.  Meconaie  qf  Lime  forms  acicular  crystals,  which 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  are  soluble  in  eight 
times  their  weight  of  water.  When  the  acid  is  in  excess 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water.  Meconaie  of  Magnesia  when  neutral  is  only  slightly 
soluble,  but  the  supersalt  dissolves  readily ;  it  crystallizes  in 
flattened  needles,  which  are  brilliant  and  transparent,  and 
have  an  acid  and  bitter  taste.  Meconaie  of  Barytes  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Meconaie  of  Iron  is  a  colourless  and  very 
soluble  salt,  which  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  Permecu 
note  of  Iron  is  also  a  soluble  salt,  and  is  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  heat,  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  protoxide 
of  tin  :  the  remaining  metallic  meconates  are  not  important. 

Meiameconic  Acid.  —  \i  has  been  above  mentioned  that 
when  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  brownish  solution  results ; 
this  consists  of  colouring  matter  and  metamecouic  acid. 
When  a  meconatc,  as  of  potash  or  lime,  is  boiled  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  no  colouring  matter  results,  and  yet  metame- 
couic acid  is  formed. 

This  acid  is  soluble  in  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  hard  anhydrous  grains, 
which,  like  the  meconic  acid,  redden  the  persalts  of  iron, 
but  they  difler  from  it  in  every  other  respect. 

It  is  formed  by  the  mere  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
subtracting  one  equivalent  of  which  from  meconic  acid 
we  obtain  the  acid  in  question : — 

R.       c.       o. 
Meconic  acid  •  2         7         7 

Carbonic  acid  •  1         2 

Metaroeconic  acid     .  2        6        5 

Its  saline  combinations  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Pyromeconic  Acid  is  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid, 
which  yields  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight.  It  is  purifiecl 
by  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  crystalliza- 
tion from  solution  in  water.  It  is  fusible  between  248"  and 
257^  and  then  flows  like  oil ;  it  is  entirely  soluble  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  even 
than  in  water.  It  turns  the  persalts  of  iron  red,  and  its 
salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water.  It  is  formed  by  the 
separation  of  four  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  equi- 
valent of  water,  from  two  equivalents  of  meconic  acid,  thus  : 

H.  c.  o. 
Two  equivalents  of  Meconic  acid  •  4  14  14 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbonic  acid    •  4        8 

One  equivalent  of  Water  •  •         I  1 

Pyromeconic  acid  .  3  10  5 
MECONIN,  a  neutral  principle  existing  in  opium,  first 
noticed  by  Dablane,  and  more  particularly  examined  by 
Couerbe.  To  obtain  it,  an  infusion  of  opium,  from  which 
the  morphin  has  been  precipitated,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
and  the  crystallized  matter,  obtained  after  being  pressed,  is 
to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  contains 
narccia  and  colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  subsequent  operations. 

The  properties  of  meconin  are,  that  it  is  colourless,  ino- 
dorous, is  at  first  tasteless,  but  afterwards  acrid;  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  »ther,  and  crystallizes  well  in 
any  of  them;  the  cr}*stalline  form  is  a  six-sided  prism 
with  dihedral  summits;  it  fuses  at  194°,  and  is  volatilized 
at  310°,  without  undergoing  any  change  of  properties.  It 
is  soluble  in  abottt  265  parts  of  cold  water,  and  20  of  boiling 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  green  colour,  while 
nitric  acid  by  its  action  converts  it  into  a  peculiar  crystal- 
line matter.  Chlorine  renders  it  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
forming  mechloic  acid.  It  does  not  act  either  as  an  a<ud  or 
an  alkali. 
According  to  Couerbe  it  consists  of— 

Four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  4     or      4*44 

Nine  equivalents  of  carbon  54  60*00 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  32  35  *  56 
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MEDAL.  Numismatists  have  usually  given  the  name 
of  medals  to  those  coins  that  have  been  struck  or  cast  for 
particular  purposes  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  and  si- 
milar important  events,  or  in  honour  of  remarkable  per- 
sons ;  in  distinction  to  those  which  have  been  issued  and 
generally  circulated  as  money. 

The  words  medaglia  and  medaglione  firFt  occur  in  Italian 
writers,  from  whom  the  English  and  French  have  evi- 
dently taken  their  medal  and  medaille.  The  derivation 
seems  to  be  from  the  Greek  iiirdSXov  (metal) ;  of  which 
medals  are  always  made. 

A  reference  to  medals,  in  connection  with  numismatics, 
has  been  made  in  the  article  on  coins  [Coin],  to  which  a 
few  observations  must  now  be  added  respecting  them  inde- 
pendently of  their  relation  to  the  general  subject. 

Though  we  have  proof  in  the  specimens  that  have  reached 
our  times  that  the  antients  were  not  less  successful  in  the 
medallic  than  in  the  other  arts  of  design,  it  does  not  appear 
that  works  of  this  class  were  sought  after  and  preserved 
with  the  care  bestowed  on  productions  of  the  sister  arts. 
None  of  the  classic  writers  give  any  account  of  collections 
of  medals  and  coins  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
somewhat  late  period  that  we  find  any  distinct  notice  of  a 
taste  for  them  arising  in  Italy.  Augustus,  according  to 
Suetonius,  was  the  first  who  showed  any  interest  in  the 
subject ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  his  friends 
medals  of  foreign  countries  and  princes  as  valuable  marks 
of  his  favour. 

Greek  medals  and  medallions  are  very  rare,  few  being 
known  of  earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial power  at  Rome,  and  when  Greece  was  under  Roman 
dominion.  Some  of  Sicily  are  not  however  so  scArre; 
they  are  of  veiy  fine  design  and  workmanship,  and  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  of  Uie  connoisseur.  The  de- 
sign of  the  finest  of  these  is  a  head,  usually  of  Ceres,  with 
spoils  in  the  exergue,  and  on  the  reverse  a  Victory  crown- 
ing a  figure  in  a  car.  Many  of  great  excellence  and  in 
high  preservation  are  contained  in  our  collection  of  coins  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Roman  medallions  diflfer  from 
the  Greek  (we  mean  in  this  place  Greek  medals  of  the  Im- 
perial periods)  in  their  greater  substance  or  thickness. 
Those  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caasar  to  Hadrian  are  very 
scarce,  and  are,  in  consequence  both  of  their  rarity  and  their 
quality,  of  high  value.  The  larger  bronze  medallions  of 
the  antients  are  often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the 
devices  are  uncommon.  Some  are  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  metal ;  the  centre  being  of  copper,  with  a  border  or  ring 
of  compound  metal  running  round  it,  or  viceversd,  the 
copper  being  the  outside  ring.  It  often  happens  that  the 
inscriptions  on  these  medals  extend  over  both  the  metals. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  modern  from 
antient  medals  may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  characters  who  were  not  of  princely  or 
regal  houses.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  busts  are  found 
of  many  celebrated  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  their  portraits  never  occur  on  medals.  When, 
after  the  long  interval  of  darkness  in  which  literature 
and  art  were  enveloped,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  taste  began 
again  to  appear,  and,  with  the  other  arts,  die-engraving 
revived,  it  was  employed  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the 

Portraits  of- eminent  individuals.  Petrarch  seems  to  have 
een  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  made  coins  subser- 
vient to  the  illustration  of  history  and  bioffraphy.  The 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  expressed  a  wish  tnat  he  would 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  would  place  him  among 
them.  Petrarch  boldly  told  the  prince  he  would  do  so 
whenever  his  life  and  conduct  me\;ited  it.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  presented  to  Charles  a  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  oenring  the  representations  of  distinguished 
men.  Pinkertou  says  that  Aogelo  Poliziano  was  the  first 
writer  who  adduced  medals  as  authorities  for  antient  ortho- 
gmphy  and  customs.  He  refers  in  his  *  Miscellanea,'  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1490,  to  some  coins  in  the  Medici  col- 
lection. 

The  earliest  examples  of  modern  medals  and  medallions 
seem  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  there  is  one 
remarkable  exception  to  this  in  a  medal  of  David  II.,  king 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  gold,  and  was  probably  executed 
during  that  prince's  captivity  in  England  some  time  between 
the  years  1330  and  1370.  From  the  fifteenth  century  thera 
is  a  succession  of  medals  in  most  European  countries.    A 
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gold  medal  of  the  council  of  Florence,  dated  1439,  is  one 
of  the  earliest.  A  still  earlier  one,  if  the  date  1415  is 
correct,  is  of  John  Huss ;  but  some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained of  its  authenticity.  Vittore  Pisano,  a  painter  of 
Verona,  is  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  the  art  at  that 
period;  but  the  medal  alluded  to  of  David  of  Scotland 
seems  to  prove  it  was  practised  before  his  time.  Pisano*s 
medals  are  very  large  and  are  all  cast  They  are  usually  in- 
scribed 'Opus  Pisani  Pictoris.'  It  is  curious  that  he  should 
always  refer  to  his  being  a  painter  while  exercising  a  totally 
distinct  branch  of  art. 

The  Papal  medals  are  among  the  Anest  of  a  continued 
series.  They  commence  properly  with  Paul  II.,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1464;  those  of  pontiffs  who  lived  prior  to  that  date 
having  been  added  to  the  collection  by  successors.  Some 
of  the  medals  of  a  later  period  are  valuable  exami^les  of  the 
art,  in  which  great  improvements  took  place  under  Alex- 
ander VI.  His  successors  Julius  II..  Leo  X.,  and  Clement 
VII.,  had  many  of  their  medals  designed  by  Raffaello  and 
Giulio  Romano,  while  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  were  employed  to  engrave  them.  A  German 
family,  named  Ermerani,  or  Hermerani,  of  eminence  as 
medal  enzravers,  settled  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenSi  century,  and  executed  many  of  the  Papal 
medals.  This  talent  was  not,  it  appears,  confined  to  the 
men  of  this  family ;  Venuti  says  each  of  the  daughters  also 
produced  a  fine  medal. 

The  German  medals  commence  in  1453,  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  Sicilian  medals  appear  as  early  as  1501. 
The  first  modern  satirical  medal  is  of  that  time,  and  was 
published  by  Frederick  II.  against  his  adversary  Ferdinand 
king  of  Spain.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  head  of  Ferdinand, 
with  the  inscription  feroinandvs  r.  ar.  vktus  vulpes 
oRBis ;  on  the  reverse  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  sheep,  with 

JUGUM  MEUM  8t7AVB    EST    ET   ONUS    MEUM   LEYS.      Many 

others  might  be  mentioned  of  this  description.  The  em- 
ployment of  medals  for  the  conveyance  of  satire  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  moderns.  Examples  of  it  occur  among  the 
Romans,  but  they  are  rare. 

l*he  Spanish  medals  begin  in  1503.  The  earliest  of 
Venice  appear  in  1509;  and  those  of  Denmark  in  1516. 
The  first  Dutch  medals  seem  to  be  of  1566,  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  plans  that 
are  engraved  on  many  of  them.  It  has  been  observed 
among  the  distinctions  of  antient  and  modern  medals,  that 
in  the  former,  when  buildings  are  represented,  the  simple 
elevations  only  are  given,  while  in  the  latter  perspective 
views  are  exhibited.  The  Dutch  indulged  very  freely  in  the 
satirical  vein,  and  for  which  they  eventually  paid  very 
dearly,  as  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  bring  on 
them  the  whole  hostile  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  highly  exasperated  at  the  publica- 
tion of  a  medal  in  which  Van  Heubingen,  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador, was  represented  as  Joshua  (his  name)  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  sun,  under  which  type  the  flatterers  of 
Louis  designated  that  monarch. 

The  French  medals  do  not  exhibit  any  remarkable  excel- 
lence till  this  reign.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  art,  and  we  fiud  his  entire  life  illustrated 
(with  more  respect  however  to  the  national  glory  and  the 
prince's  vanity  than  to  historical  truth)  by  medals ;  some  of 
them  are  well  designed  atid  finely  executed.  The  medallic 
history  of  Napoleon  deserves  notice  in  the  series  of  medals 
of  France.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
honourable  to  French  art. 

The  series  of  English  coins  and  medals  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  The  first  medal  is  uf  1480.  It  is  of  a  large  size, 
and  is  executed  in  the  early  Italian  manner.  On  one  side 
is  a  portrait  with  lo.  kendal.  rhodi.  turcupellarius  ;  on 
the  reverse  the  arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  inscription,  tem- 
pore OBSiDioNis  TURCORiTM.  MCCCCLXXX.  It  was  found 
in  Knaresbo rough  forest,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  foreign, 
probably  Italian,  workmanship.  The  next  English  medal  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  of  gold,  and  bears  the 
king's  portrait  on  one  side,  with  an  inscription  on  the  re- 
verse. The  first  coronation  medal  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  The  medals  of  Queen  Mary  are  numerous,  and 
very  interesting  from  the  devices  they  bear.  The  Scotch  coro- 
nation medal  of  Charles  I.  is  of  gold,  and  was  struck  at 
Edinburgh.  It  is  remarkable  as  losing  the  first  struck  in 
Britain  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  Specimens  of  this 
medal  in  gold  are  very  scarce.  The  medals  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of  Charles  II.  are  by  Simon.    Those  of 


Queen  Anne  are  interesting  from  thoir  being  charged  with 
the  achievements  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  Soon 
after  this  a  Genevcse  artist,  of  the  name  of  Dassier,  was 
employe'l  upon  the  medals  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
executed  many  portraits  of  royal  and  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters. 

The  study  of  medals  is,  in  its  class,  of  great  importance. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  and 
hardly  less  valuable  to  the  man  of  taste.  To  the  former, 
medals  often  afford  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  by 
other  means,  in  the  inscriptions,  legends,  and  allegories 
with  which  they  are  charged ;  while  to  the  artist  and  con- 
noisseur many  of  thom  oflfcr  not  only  exceedingly  beautiful 
examples  of  art,  but,  if  their  authenticity  can  be  depended 
on,  a  series  of  medals  of  any  nation  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities that  can  be  consulted  for  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
design  of  any  particular  period. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  medals.  The  earliest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  is  that  of  Eneas  Vice.  It  is  dated  1548. 
Tiie  publications  of  Pinkerton  in  two  volumes,  of  Eckhel, 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  medals  by  Millin.  of  Bar- 
thel^my,  Mionnet,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  for  gene- 
ral information ;  while,  for  a  more  extendcfl  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  volu- 
minous illustrations  which  have  emanated  from  those  who 
have  described  in  detail  the  various  celebrated  public  and 
private  collections.  Some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  en- 
gravmg  dies  for  medals  and  coins  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Intaglio.    [Intaglio.] 

MEDALLION,  a  medal  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Me- 
dallions were  never  used  as  current  coin ;  whereas  it  is  pro- 
bable that  medals  were  sometimeif  allowed  to  pass  in  circu- 
lation as  money. 

MEDALLION,  in  architecture,  any  circular  or  oval  tablet 
bearing  on  it  objects  represented  in  relief,  as  figures,  heads, 
animals,  flowers,  &c. 

MEDE,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  the 
year  1586.  When  only  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but 
his  education  was  well  provided  for  by  his  relations.  While 
a  boy  at  school  he  met  accidently  with  a  copy  of  Bellar- 
miners  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon  gained  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1602  he  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1610.  At  this  time  his  learning  is  spoken  of  as 
extraordinary.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence  at 
college  he  is  said  to  have  been  troubled  with  sceptical 
opinions,  which  however  he  soon  shook  off.  His  first  work 
was  a  treatise,  *  De  Sanctitate  Relativa,'  addressed  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procured  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  that  prelate,  who  requested  him  to  become  bis 
domestic  chaplain.  This  offer  Mr.  Mede  declined,  and  was 
soon  after  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  reader  of  the 
Greek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter  Mildroay's  foundation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  remarkably  skilful  and  successful  as  a 
tutor. 

In  1618  he  took  his  degree  of  b.d.  He  refused  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  which  was  twice  offered 
him,  in  1627  and  1630,  through  the  influence  of  archbishop 
Usher.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 
pursue  hLs  studies  without  interruption  in  the  retirement  of 
his  college.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  1638,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

Mr.  Mede  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  his  liberality  was  such  that  he  devoted 
the  tenth  of  his  scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  His 
learning  was  diversified  and  profound.  In  his  younger 
years  he  stiidied  astrology,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the 
pursuit.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  East,  into  the  abstrusest  parts  of  which  he 
searched  for  illustrations  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture. 

His  chief  work  is  the  *  Clavis  Apocalyptica,'  containing 
a  system  for  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
prophecies,  and  is  recommended  by  bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth 
sermon  on  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  as  being  the  first 
rational  attempt  lo  explain  the  Apocalypse.  This  ^ork  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Bransby  Cooper,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1833. 

Mode's  whole  works  were  collected  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Worthington,  in  one  vol.  fuL,  Lond.,  1672,  with  a  life  of  t* 
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ftutfaor  prafixed.     There  is  also  a  recent  edition  of  bis 
*  Apostacy  of  tlie  Latter  Times,'  12mo.,  Lond.,  1836. 
MEDfi'A.  (Zoology.)    [Ciliograda,  vol.  tiL,  p.  165.] 

ME'DIA  (Mjj^ia,  *nD).  a  country  of  antient  Asia.    It  is 

-    T 

difficult  to  determine  its  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  divided  into  two 
divisions,  GSreat  Media  and  Media  Atropatene.  Great  Me- 
dia, which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  antient  writers 
to  have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  account 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  modern  travellers.  It  was  sepa- 
rated on  the  west  and  south-west  from  the  low  country, 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  under  the  name  of  Zagros  and 
Parachoatras.  Xenophon  however  appears  to  include  in 
Media  all  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Zagros. 
(Jnab.,  ii.  4,  $  27.)  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  desert 
and  the  Caspian  mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  moun- 
tains) ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Cadusii, 
Atropatene,  and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modern  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  extended  as  far  north  as 
the  Araxes  (Aras);  it  was  much  less  fertile  than  Great 
Media,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Media  of  Herodotus.  It  derived  its  name  from  Atropates, 
who  successfully  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo  (p.  522,  523,  Casaubon),  notwithstanding  its  proxi- 
mi^  to  the  Armenian  and  Paitbian  dominions. 

The  principal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or 
Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  [Ecbatana..]  South-west  of  Ecbatana  was 
Baptana,  or  Bagistana  [Besittoon],  situated  on  the  great 
commercial  road  which,  beginning  at  Ctesiphon,  passed 
through  the  Median  gates  of  the  mountain-range  called 
Zagros,  and  terminated  at  Ecbatana.  This  commercial 
road,  which  is  determined  by  the  physical  character  of 
the  country,  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  north-east  of  Great  Media,  near  the  Caspian  gates, 
was  the  town  of  Rhago),  afterwards  called  Europus  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  Arsacia  by  the  Parthians,  which  was 
founded,  or  rather  colonized,  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Seleucus  Nicator.  (Strabo,  p.  524.)  This  town,  of  which  the 
ruina  are  still  visible  at  Rai,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where  many  of  the 
Jews  resided,  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shal- 
maneser.  There  are  several  passes  through  the  Elburz 
mountains,  to  the  south-cast  of  Tehran,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rai.  Near  Rhagee  was  the  Nisoean  plain,  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  w*ere  considered  in 
antient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that 
there  were  50,000  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as  150,000. 
(Herodot.,  iit.  106,  vii.  40;  Arrian,  vii.  13;  Strabo^  p.  525; 
Amraiau.,  xxiii.  6.) 

The  mountainous  country  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes,  who 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. Strabo  mentions  four  tribes  in  particular  (p.  524) : 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  north-west  of  Persis ;  the  Uxii 
and  Elymoei,  east  of  Susiana ;  and  the  Cossssi,  south  of  Great 
Media.  The  king  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  latter  whenever  he  visited  Ecbatana,  and 
could  only  obtain  a  free  passage  by  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  The  Cosseei  were  defeated  by 
Alexander,  but  they  never  appear  to  ha\e  been  completely 
subdued  by  the  Macedonians. 

The  chief  town  of  Atropatene  was  Gaza,  or  Gazika,  as  it 
is  called  by  Ptolemy,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modem 
Tauris,  or  Taubreez.  North-west  of  Gaza  was  a  salt  lake, 
called  Spauta,  or  Martian  us  (Shahee,  or  Ourmia).  In  the 
north-east  of  Atropatene,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  were 
manv  nomad  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  formed  no  part  of 
the  Median  nation.  The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  were 
the  Kadusii,  or  GeloB,  whence  the  modem  name  of  that  part 
of  the  counti'y  (Ghilan)  is  probably  derived. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Modes  were  originally  divided 
into  six  tribes,  the  Buses,  Parataaeni,  Struchates,  Arizanti, 
Budii,  and  Magi  (i.  101).  They  were  originally  called  Arii 
(Herodot,  vii.  62) ;  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  same 
root  as  Ar-teei,  the  antient  name  of  tho  Persians  (Herodot, 
vii.  61).  It  is  not  imnrobable  that  this  name  was  orkinally 
applied  to  most  of  tne  Indo-Germanic  nations.    Tacitus 


speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German 
tribes  {Germ.,  43) ;  and  India  proper  is  called,  in  the  most 
antient  Sanskrit  works,  Arrya-varta,  '  holy  land.'  The 
same  name  was  retained  in  the  province  of  Ariana,  and  i» 
still  employed  in  uie  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia 
(Iran). 

Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  emptre. 
but  its  history  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  given  so 
differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  (whose  account  is  pre- 
served in  Diodorus),  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narra- 
tive of  Ctesias  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  eastem 
Asia.  Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  last  282  years ; 
and  as  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  b.c.  560,  it 
follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  commence,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  about  b.c.  842.  Herodotus,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median  monarchy  a  period  of  128 
years,  which,  including  the  26  years  during  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  possession  of  the  country,  would  place  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Median  monarchy  b.c.  716.  The  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy  was  Aibaces,  according  to  Ctesias, 
who  reckons  eight  kings  from  him  to  Astyages. 

According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus  there  were  four 
kings  of  Media:  1,  Deioces,  who  reigned  b.c.  710-657. 
2,  Phraortes,  B.C.  657-635,  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other  nations,  but 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninus  (Nine- 
veh). 3,  Cyaxares,  b.c  635-595,  completely  organised  the 
military  force  of  the  empire,  and  extended  its  boundaries 
as  far  west  as  the  Halys.  In  an  expedition  against  Nineveh, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  for 
28  years.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  he  took 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Babylonian  district  {BatvKwvitic  m^^P^c)- 
4,  Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  grand- 
son Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province.  The 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  is  related  very 
differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also  makes  a  fifth  Median 
king,  Cyaxares  II.,  succeed  Astyages. 

liie  Modes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  the 
father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  B.C.  408,  but  were  again 
subdued.  (Herodot.,  i.  130;  Xenoph.,  Hellen^  i.  2,  §  19.) 
They  do  not  appear  after  this  time  to  have  made  any  further 
attempt  at  recovering  their  independence.  On  the  downfal 
of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidro,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the  Par- 
thians. 

ME'DICI,  FAMILY  OF.  The  eariy  history  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici  is  obscure,  although  some  authors 
have  traced  their  genealogy  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  genealogies  were  made 
after  the  elevation  of  this  family  to  supreme  power  in  Florence. 
It  appears  however,  from  authentic  monuments,  that  many 
individuals  of  this  family  had  signalised  themselves  on 
various  important  occasions.  Giovanni  do*  Medici,  in  the 
year  1251,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentines, 
forced  his  way  through  the  Milanese  army,  then  besieging 
the  fortress  of  Scarparia,  and  entered  the  place  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  lives.  Francesco  de*  Medici  was  at  the  head 
of  the  magistracv  of  Florence  in  1348,  at  the  time  when  the 
black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world,  extended  its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de* 
Medici  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm 
resistance  to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their 
power,  accused  those  who  opposed  them  of  being  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then  in  great  odium  at  Flo- 
rence. The  persons  so  accused  were  said  to  be  ammoniti 
(admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  excluded  from  all 
offices  of  government.  In  the  year  1379,  Salvestro,  being 
chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his  power  to  reform  this 
abuse,  which  was  not  however  effected  without  a  violent 
commotion,  in  which  several  of  the  nobility  lost  their  lives^ 
After  the  death  of  Salvestro,  his  son,  Veri  de'  Medici,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  republic,  and  was  iu  great 
favour  with  the  populace. 

The  founder  however  of  that  groatness  which  his  pos- 
terity enjoyed  ibr  several  ages  was  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  By  a  strict 
attention  to  commerce,  he  acquired  great  wealth;  by  his 
affability,  moderation,  and  liberality,  he  ensured  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow- citizens.  Without  seeking 
after  the  honours  of  the  republic,  he  was  honoured  with 
them  all.  The  policy  by  which  the  house  of  Medici  attained 
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its  politieal  power  is  indicated  in  (lie  charge  gtren  by  ibis 
venerable  old  man  on  his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo 
and  Lorenso:  'I  feel/  said  he,  '  that  I  bare  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.  I  die  content ;  leaving  you,  my  sons,  in 
affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that  whilst 
you  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more  plea- 
sure than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given 
offence  to  any  one ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  honours 
of  the  state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept  only 
such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of 
your  fellow-citizens;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  obtained  by  riolence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  vo- 
luntarily given,  that  occasions  hatred  and  contention.'  He 
died  in  the  year  1428,  leaving  two  sons,  Cosmo,  born  in  the 
year  1389,  and  Lorenzo  in  1394,  from  the  latter  of  whom  is 
derived  the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  obtained  tbe  absolute 
sovereignty  of  Tuscany. 

Even  in  the  life-time  of  his  fiither,  Cosmo  had  engaged 
not  only  in  the  extensive  business  by  which  the  funily  had 
acquired  its  wealth,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such 
was  his  authority  and  reputation,  that  in  the  year  1414, 
when  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.,  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied 
by  Cosmo  de' Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence, 
whose  characters  might  countenance  his  cause.  By  this 
council,  which  continued  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was 
deprived  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Martin  V.,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo  did 
not  desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached  him- 
self in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
he  redeemed  him  from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  seized  upon  his  person ;  and  afterwards  gave  him 
an  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  successful  pontiff,  instead  of  resenting  the 
kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon  afterwards  paid  a  public 
risit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the  formal  submission  of  Bal- 
thasar, and  at  the  request  of  the  Medici,  he  created  him  a 
cardinal,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the 
sacred  college.  The  new-made  cardmal  died  in  1419,  and 
it  Was  rumoured  that  tbe  Medici  at  his  death  possessed 
themselves  of  immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired 
during  his  pontificate.  This  rumour  was  afterwards  encou- 
raged by  those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.  Tlie  true 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents 
and  application  to  business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies. 

The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exer- 
^cised  in  Florence,  daring  the  fifteenth  century,  consisted 
rather  in  influence  than  in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  ex- 
erted this  influence  with  ^reat  prudence,  yet  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  Florentines  with  the  result  of  tbe  war 
against  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  headed  by  Rinaldo  de  Albizi, 
which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Cosmo,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  He 
was  afterwards  banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several 
other  members  and  friends  of  the  Medici  family  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  From  Florence  Cosmo  proceeded  immedi- 
ately towards  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  re- 
spect by  the  government ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he 
went  to  Padua.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Florentine  state 
by  Andrea  Donate,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  it  was  consented 
to  that  he  might  reside  on  any  part  of  the  Venetian  territories, 
hut  not  to  approach  within  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  Florence.  The  affectionate  reception  which  he  had 
met  vrith  at  Venice  induced  him  to  fix  his  abode  there. 
Within  a  year  of  Cosmo's  retreat,  Rinaldo  was  obliged  to 
quit  Florence ;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returried  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  gonfaloniere,  or  stan- 
dard-bcxarer,  the  executive  officer  who  had  pronounced  his 
sentence,  with  a  few  others  of  his  party,  were  put  to  death 
on  the  occasion.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  restrict  the 
choiee  of  magistrates  to  the  partisans  of  the  Medici,  and 
alliances  were  ibrmed  with  the  neighbouring  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  new  system  of 
administration  in  Florence.  The  subsequent  life  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity. 
The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  satisfac- 
tioa  whim  he  experienced  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 


his  fellow-oitisens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  hit  taste  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.  Though  a  private  citizen,  he  surpassed  almoet  all  the 
princes  of  Euippe  in  his  munificent  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  assembled  round  him  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate 
tbe  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He  established  at 
Florence  an  a^ftdemy  expressly  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he  phwed  the 
celebrated  Marsilius  Ficinus.  By  means  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence, he  collected  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.» 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Laurentian  library ;  nor  was 
he  less  liberal  in  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the 
conrersation  of  learned  men.  Ue  also  endowed  numerous 
religious  houses,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  The  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state 
which  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ;  and, 
by  way  of  increasing  his  interest  among  them,  he  confined 
the  marriages  of  his  children  to  Florentine  fomilies.  By 
this  prudent  conduct  and  his  benevolence,  he  acquired 
the  title  of  '  father  of  his  country,'  which  was  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb ;  an  appellation  which,  as  it  was  founded  on 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici.  He  died  August  1st,  1464.  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  married  Contesina  Bardi,  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
family,  which  had  been  long  distinguished  at  Florence. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Giovanni  and  Piero ;  and  he  had 
a  natural  son  by  a  mistress. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  one  of  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  1455,  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths  to  Calixtus  HI.,  who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  V.  He 
was  Cosmo's  fkyourite  son,  on  whom  all  his  future  hopes 
and  expectations  rested;  but  be  died  prematurely  in  1463. 
Giovanni  married  Cornelia  de  Alessandri,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant.  Piero  de'  Medici  suc- 
ceeded to  Cosmo*s  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence: 
Cosmo,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  recommended  to  his  sur- 
viving son  to  employ  one  Diotisalvi  Neroni  as  his  minister, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medici  interests ; 
but  the  ambition  of  Neroni,  and  the  disaffection  of  some 
former  friends  of  the  Medici,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Piero*s  administration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  surprise  Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences ; 
but  one  of  the  conspirators  went  and  communicated  the 
plot  to  him.  Piero,  by  an  expeditious  return  to  the  city,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  troop  of  his  friends,  baffled  the  designs 
of  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  conspirators  saved  themselves 
by  flight ;  and  though,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians, 
they  afterwards  made  a  stand,  they  were  finally  compelled 
to  evacuate  Tuscany.  Piero  died  Dec.  3,  1469,  leaving  by 
his  wife,  Lucretia  Tornabuoni,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Lorenzo,  Giuliano,  Bianca,  and  Giovanna. 

At  the  death  of   Piero  de'  Medici,  his  two    sons   in- 
herited  his   property ;    but   Lorenzo  succeeded    hira  as 
head  of  the  republic,  and  upon  him  the  title  of  Magni- 
ficent was  afterwards  conferred.    From  the  time  of  Cos- 
mo's death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
father,  Lorenzo  had  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  although  then  only  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  courts  in 
Italy.     Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  papal  throne, 
he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  holy  see;  and  while  ai  Rome  took  every  opportunity 
to  add  to  the  remains  of  antient  art  which  his  family  had 
collected.    One  of  the  first  events  after  he  undertook  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Florentine  re- 
public.   By  the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used, 
and  the  result  was  the  sack  of  Volterra.    In  1472  he  re- 
established the  academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking:  he  selected  the  moat 
eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  hy  the  state  of 
Florence.     Lorenzo,  who  was,  or  affected  to  be,  an  admirer 
of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
instituted  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Plato.     Whilst 
J^renzo  was  thus  dividing  his  tune  between  the  admmiatta- 
tion  of  the  ftato  and  the  promotion  of  htorature,  tho  P- 
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a  numerous  and  distinguished  family  in  Florence,  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Lorenzo  and  his  hrother.  6iu- 
liano  was  killed,  but  I^renzo  escaped.  The  people,  who 
were  attached  to  the  Medici,  collecting  in  great  numbers, 

Eut  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assassins.  Salviati,  arch- 
ishop  of  Pisa,  was  hung  through  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his 
robes;  and  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi 
family  were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and 
Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Sixtus  IV^  who  was  a  party  to  this  con- 
spiracy, excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all 
the  surrounding  potentates,  and  he  was  zealously  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and 
carried  on  for  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of  1479,  Lo- 
renzo took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy.  The 
result  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
friendship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and 
Sixtus  afterwards  consenCed  to  a  peace.  The  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  freed  Lorenzo  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he 
found  a  friend  in  his  successor  Innocent  VIII.  Lorenzo 
now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known 
before ;  and  by  procuring  the  institution  of  a  deliberative 
body,  of  the  nature  of  a  senate,  he  corrected  the  democrati- 
cal  part  of  its  constitution. 

Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  above  all  his  predecessors  by 
the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  own  pro- 
ductions are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces ;  some 
longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  carnival  songs,  and 
various  sacred  poems.  Many  of  the  lighter  kind  were  popular 
in  their  day.  Although  the  ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  con- 
tained in  the  Laurent ian  library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of 
adding  most  largely  to  the  stock.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching his  collection  of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed 
learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  his 
intimate  friend  Politian,  who  made  several  journeys  in 
order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Lorenzo  into  the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his 
return  from  his  second  expedition,  lascaris  brought  two 
hundred  MSS.,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from  a 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  mo- 
ments expressed  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection 
which  he  was  forming.  On  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its  import- 
ance. At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars  de- 
voted their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  anticnt  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
accuratelv  printed.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Italy;  and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.  The  services  of  these  learned  men  were  procured 
by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his  bounty. 
'  Hence,*  as  Roscoe  observes,  '  succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgements  to  their  great 
patron,  who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to 
use  their  own  scholastic  figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
so  many  illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  extended, 
not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  from  all  which  countries  numerous 
pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the  learning  they 
had  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.' 

Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  father's  cx>llection  of  the  re- 
mains of  antient  art.  He  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Flo- 
rence to  the  purpose  of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  which  he  furnished  with  statues,  busts,  and  other 
works  of  art,  the  best  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure. 
The  higher  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these 
pursuits  by  the  example  of  Lorenxo;  and  the  lower  clais 


by  his  liberality.  To  the  latter  be  not  only  allowed  commie- 
tent  stipends  while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave 
considerable  premiums  as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To 
this  institution,  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance, 
Roscoe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing  advance  which, 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1 488  Lorenzo  lost  his 
wife;  and  on  the  8tli  of  April,  1492,  he  sunk  under  a 
slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Leoni  of  Spoleto,  his  physician,  a  person  of  great  eminence 
in  his  profession,  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  by  mis- 
taking his  ease. 

By  his  wife,  Clarice  Orsini,  Lorenzo  had  a  numerous 
family:  three  sons  (Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano)  and 
four  daughters  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  mattunty.  Piero  was 
born  Feb.  15th,  1471,  Giovanni  in  1475,  and  Giuliano  in 
1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X. ;  and  Giuliano,  having  allied  himself  by  marriage 
to  the  royal  house  of  France,  became  Duke  of  Nemours. 

Of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  Roscoe  preserves  an 
interesting  anecdote.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion, he  says,  'Lorenzo  received  a  visit  from  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  untimely  death  of  Giu- 
liano had  prevented  his  disclosing  to  Lorenzo  a  circum- 
stance with  whioh  it  was  now  become  necessary  that  he 
should  be  acquainted:  this  was  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne  to  Giuliano  about 
twelve  months  before  his  death,  and  whom  Antonio  had 
held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where  he  received  the  name 
of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immediately  repaired  to  the  place  of 
the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under  his  protection, 
delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  concealed 
offspring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo 
supplied  the  untimely  loss  of  a  father,  was  destined  to  act 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  final 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Florence,  the  alliance  of  the 
family  of  Medici  with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Henry  VIH.  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Koman  Church,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers  in  this  island,  are  principally  to 
be  referred  to  this  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
who  through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  length  ob- 
tained the  supreme  direction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  under 
the  name  of  Clement  VH.  guided  the  bark  of  St.  Peter 
through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it  has 
ever  experienced.' 

Piero,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorenzo,  succeeded  him  in  the 
administration  of  Florence.  Politian  said  that  his  father 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  capacity,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  government. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sovereign  power  at  Flo- 
rence, he  formed  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  Naples.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Italy  under  Charles  VHI.  he  deserted  his  allies.  As 
soon  as  the  French  king  reached  the  confines  of  the  Flo- 
rentine state,  Piero  had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  was  lavish  in  his  offers  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  king,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  surtendered  to  him 
the  important  fortress  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of  Pietra 
Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  Charles  under- 
took to  restore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  return  to  Flo- 
rence after  this  disgraceful  compromise,  Piero  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  palace  of  the  magistrates,  and,  finding 
the  people  were  so  highly  exasperated  against  him  as  to 
endanger  his  personal  safety,  he  hastily  withdrew  himself 
from  his  native  place  to  Venice.  The  miseries  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Italy.  The 
plundering  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and  the  dispersion 
of  that  invaluable  library  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
care  of  the  Medici,  were  among  the  misfortunes  that  befel 
Florence.  The  French  troops,  which  had  entered  the  city 
without  opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarism,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  themselves,  wlio 
openly  carried  oft'  or  purloined  whatever  they  could  discover 
that  was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts, the  plunderers  carried  off  the  inestimable  specimens 
of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  the  Medici  contained,  and 
which  had  long  made  it  the  admiration  of  strangers  and 
the  chief  omftment  of  the  city.    Bxqutsite  pieces  of  antien* 
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sculpture,  vases,  cameos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds,  were 
lost  amidst  the  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  the  rich  accu- 
mulations of  half  a  century  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in 
a  single  day. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Piero  was  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  mortifications  and  disappointments.  In  1604,  when 
Italy  was  invaded  by  Louis  All-,  Piero  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  French,  and  was  present  at  the  engagement 
in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great 
loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In  effecting  his 
escape  he  attempted  to  pass  the  n^er;  hut  the  boat  in 
which  be,  with  several  other  men  of  rank,  had  embarked, 
heiiig  laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence, 
an  arcount  is  given  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  as  well  as,  under 
Cosmo  I.,  of  tiie  assassination  of  Alessandro,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  the  republic,  when  Cosmo  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany. '  For  more  minute  details  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  several  works  may  be  consulted  from  wliich 
this  notice  has  been  chiefly  derived. 

{Modem  Univertal  /frt/ory,  8vo.,  vol.  xxxvi.;  Noble's 
Memoir*  of  the  House  qf  Medici^  illustrated  with  genealo- 
gical tables ;  Tenhove's  Memoirs  qf  the  House  o/Medicit 
translated  from  the  French  by  Sir  R.  Clayton,  2  vols.  4to., 
Bath,  1797;  Roscoe's  Life  qf  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  2  vols. 
4to.,  Loud.,  1 796 ;  and  his  Life  and  PontiJIcate  of  Leo  X, 
4  vols.  4to.,  Liverp^  1 805.) 

The  genealogy  of  the  Medici  to  the  present  time  is  given 
in  a  splendid  work  but  little  known,  entitled  *  Famiglie 
celebri  Italiane,'  dt  P.  Litta,  still  in  progress.  The  Medici 
and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  '  Fascicolo  XVII.,' 
in  seven  parts,  folio,  Milan,  1827-30. 

MEDICINB.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  extremely  obscure.  Among  the  Jews  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  priests,  and  tlie 
whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagion by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration 
of  a  few  nncertain  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  must  have  made  some  little  pro- 
gress ;  purging  medicines  and  emetics  were  well  known  to 
them  and  much  used;  and  such  was  the  subdivision  of 
labour,  that  there  were  physicians  fot  every  separate  com- 
plaint, some  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the 
teeth,  others  fbr  the  abdominal  parts,  and  others  for  diseases 
which  did  not  manifest  themselves  by  outward  visible  symp- 
toms. (Herod.,  iL  84.)  It  appears  however  that  in  the  time 
of  Darius  the  ion  of  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  possessed  at 
least  more  skill  than  the  Egyptians.  (Herod.,  iii.  129.)  The 
Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence  Chiron,  the 
Centaur  of  their  fietbles,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it 
among  them.  His  pupil  iEsculapius  [^sculapius]  so 
much  improved  the  art,  that  he  was  deified ;  and  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  his  sons,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  From  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
*  Iliad,  it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
and  incantations  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means 
which  they  employed.  The  descendants  of  Asculapius 
were  for  many  years  the  chief  praetitioners  of  medicine : 
they  were  called  Asdepiadte,  and  were  the  priests  of  the 
temples  erected  in  honour  of  their  progenitor,  to  which  the 
sick  were  accustoiied  to  resort  for  advice  and  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  SDra,  medicine, 
with  other  sciences,  bc^n  to  be  more  philosophically  studied 
in  Grreeoe,  and  among  the  first  of  those  who  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  structure  and  func* 
tions  of  the  animal  body  was  Pythagoras.  His  nupils  De- 
mocritua  and  Heraclitus  appear  also  to  have  aaded  consi- 
derably to  the  knowledge  lK>th  of  anatomy  and  of  practical 
medicine,  and  their  contemporary  Herodicus  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  afterwards  formed 
so  large  a  part  of  medical  treatment  [Gym Nifties.]  But 
the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
Ghreece  was  Hippocrates,  one  of  the  Asclepiad®,  who  was 
born  at  Cos  (where  one  of  the  chief  temples  was  erected), 
B.C.  460,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Heraclitus  and  Hero- 
dicus. [HiPPOCRATSS.]  The  improvements  which  he  made 
in  medicine  (and  many  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  article 
referred  to)  were  so  considerable,  that  for  many  centuries 
his  saeoesson  appear  to  bave  been  content  to  fbllow  him  in 
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reverential  imitation.  His  sons  Thessalns  and  Draco,  and 
his  son-in-law  Polybius,  were  the  most  renowned  of  his 
descendants,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  medical  sect  or  school  which  was  called  the 
Hippocratean  or  Dogmatic  sect 

The  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philoso- 
phy forms  the  next  most  important  epoch.  The  science  of 
medicine  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  the  human  body 
was  first  dissected  in  Alexandria  by  Erasistratus  and  HercH 
phtlus.  [Herofhilus.]  The  former  was  the  pupil  of 
Chrysippus,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Hippocratic  school, 
and  a  bold  innovator  in  medicine,  ^ith  whom  probably 
originated  the  schism  in  consequence  of  which,  for  some 
centuries,  every  physician  ranged  himself  in  one  of  two 
sects,  the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics.  The  Dogmatists 
held  that  disease  could  not  bo  securely  treated,  except  on 
the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure  and 
actions  of  the  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  remedies,  and 
the  effects  of  disease  upon  it;  while  the  Empirics  maintained 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unat- 
tainable, and  that  simple  experience  should  be  the  only 
guide  to  practice.  The  progress  of  the  science  was  greatly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  facts  being  neglected  in  the 
ardour  with  which  each  party  argued  its  own  cause,  and 
the  dispute  only  seemed  to  cease  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sect 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  medicine 
seems  to  have  been  little  cultivated,  and.  accordmg  to 
Pliny  (xxix.  1),  Rome  was  for  600  years  without  professed 
physicians,  though  not  entirely  without  medical  knowledge. 
The  first  individual  of  any  eminence  who  practised  medicine 
in  Rome  was  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  [Asclepiades],  who 
lived  in  the  century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  asra ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  the 
knowledge  of  the  science.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil 
Themison,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Methodics,  who 
held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Dogmatists  and  of  the  Empirics.  A  large  majority  of  suc- 
ceeding physicians  attached  themselves  to  this  sect,  and 
among  them  were  Soranus  and  Aurelianus,  whose  writings 
are  the  principal  that  remain  of  this  period. 

About  two  centuries  later  the  Methodics  were  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of  particular  physi- 
cians became  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these 
sects  were  the  Pneumatics  and  the  Eclectics.  The  former  are 
represented  by  their  most  eminent  writer,  A  ret  sens  [Are- 
TAus],  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  the  chief 
points  of  their  doctrines  are  detailed  in  his  life.  Of  the  Eclec- 
tics, the  most  celebrated  was  Archigenes,  of  Apamea,  who 
practised  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  But  the  most  re- 
markable writer  of  this  age  was  Celsus,  in  whose  work, '  De 
Medicini,'  the  progress  and  condition  of  medicine  pre 
viously  to  and  during  his  life  are  amply  detailed.  [Celsus.] 
He  was  the  first  native  of  Rome  who  is  known  to  have  stu- 
died medicine,  and  the  only  one  who  did  so  with  success. 
In  his  time  medicine,  whicli,  as  a  science,  might  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  with  Hippocrates,  had  made  consider- 
able progress ;  the  several  sects  of  its  professors  differed 
rather  in  their  pretensions  than  in  any  important  point  of 
knowledge ;  the  philosophical  learning,  which  some  sought 
and  others  despised,  was  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
had  relation  only  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mutual  actions  of 
imaginary  atoms,  elements,  and  spirits,  but  all  had  been 
alike  engaged  in  the  study  of  practical  medicine,  and  their 
accumulated  experience  had  by  this  time  formed  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  individual  whose  history  forms  the  next  chief  epoch 
in  the  history  of  medicine  is  Galen ;  but  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  of  his  doctrines 
and  practice.  [Galen.]  For  a  long  time  after  his  death 
physicians  were  chiefly  occupied  in  commenting  on  his 
works,  and  imitating,  as  closely  as  they  could,  his  practice. 
His  writings  were  regarded  as  ultimate  authority,  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  opposed  to  them  was  at  once  rejected. 
From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  seventh  century  the  only 
names  of  any  repute  (and  theirs  is  but  small)  are  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,Oribasius,iEtius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Pauhis 
of  iBgina ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,  no  medi- 
cal work  of  the  least  merit  was  published  m  the  Greek 

ftom  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  the  only  nation 
in  which  medicine  made  any  progress,  or  was  even  prevented 
from  retrograding,  was  the  Arabian.    It  a^ars  that  in 
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the  conquest  of  Alexandria  some  books  were  saved  from  I  of  respiration  by  Malpigbi  [Malpiohi],  and  numerous 
theburningof  its  magnificent  library,  and  that  among  them    others.     Among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  scven- 
-were  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.    The  latter    teenth  century,  may  be  enumerated  Olisson,  Bartholin, 
were  soon  translated  into  Arabic  and  diligently  studied; 
and  all  the  earliest  Arabian  works  on  medicine,  as  those  of 
Ahrun  in  the  eighth,  and  Serapion  in  the  ninth  century, 
are  little  more  than  transcripts  of  those  of  Galen.    One  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  school  was  Rhazes,  who 
ivas  bom  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  works  contain 
many  original  observations,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
relate  to  some  important  diseases,  unknown  to,  or  at  least 
not  described  by  former  writers,  as  smallpox  and  measles. 
In  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  relate  to  pharmacy 
Khazes  describes  some  of  the  earliest  of  what  are  called 
chemical  remedies,  which   were  doubtless  suggested   by 
the  recent  origin  of  the  systematic  practice  ot  chemistry 
among  his  countrymen.      After  Rhazes  was  Ali- Abbas, 
and  after  him  Avicenna,  who  attained  the  highest  repute 
of  all.     Ho  was  bom  in  980,  and  has  left  voluminous 
writings,  which  however  appear  to  show  that  his  fame  is 
deserved  only  when  he  is  placed  in  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries.    Neither  Avicenna  nor  the  later  writers. 
Mesne  and  Albucasis,  contributed  anything  of  importance 
to  the  progress  of  medicine.    Avenioar  and  Averroes  were 
disciples  of  the  Arabian  school,  and,  though  natives   of 
Spain,  wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.    The  former  was  the 
preceptor  of  the  latter,  and  lived  m  the  eleventh  centurv, 
and  his  works  are  among  the  few  that  exhibit  even  slight 
departures  fh)m  the  doctrines  of  Galen.    The  circumstances 
which  chiefly  mark  the  period  of  the  Arabian  school  of 
medicine  are,  the  more  correct  description  of  several  dis- 
eases, the  first  records  of  some  new  and  important  ones,  and 
the  introduction  of  severid  valuable  remedies,  both  from  the 
Tegetable  iiroductions  of  the  tropical  and  oriental  countries, 
aimfrora  the  chemical  processes  which  were  then  first  brought 
into  general  use.  But  the  physicians  adhered  too  carefully  to 
the  doctrines  of  Galen  to  make  much  progress  in  their  sci- 
ence ;  and  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  ^ 

From  the  decline  of  the  Arabian  "school  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  history  of 
medicine  presents  few  circumstances  of  interest.  The  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  was  first  publicly  practised  by 
Mondini  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1315  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  lived  Gilbert,  the  first  English  writer  on  medi- 
cine who  acquired  any  repute.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
fiifceenth  centuries  several  of  the  most  important  universities 
were  founded,  with  a  school  of  medicine  attached  to  each : 
that  of  Salerno  was  established  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of 
Montpelier  in  the  thirteenth,  those  of  Bologna,  Vienna,  and 
Paris  in  the  fourteenth,  and  in  the  fifteenth  those  of  Rome, 
Padua,  Pavia,  and  several  other  cities  in  Italy.  By  means 
of  these,  and  by  the  impetus  which,  with  all  other  sciences, 
it  received  from  the  invention  of  printing,  medicine  again 
commenced  a  forward  course.  In  this  country  it  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  Linacre  [Lxnacrs]  and  the 
esUblishment  of  the  college  of  physicians,  to  whose  mem- 
bers, in  succeeding  years,  several  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries are  due. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  sect  of  chemical  physicians 
arose,  and  their  doctrines,  under  the  bold  advocacy  of 
Paracelsus,  who  publicly  burnt  the  writings  of  Galen,  ob- 
tained considerable  credit  and  numerous  supporters.  Their 
main  assertion  was  that  the  operations  of  the  living  body 
are  entirely  govemed  by  the  same  diemical  laws  as  obtain 
in  inorganic  matter;  and  the  works  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  filled  with  arguments  in  support  either 
of  this  doctrine  or  of  the  more  antient  tenets  of  Gralen.  The 
Galenists  were  of  course  the  more  learned  party,  who  were 
well  versed  in  the  antient  books ;  while  the  chemists  were 
chiefly  those  who  were  more  practically  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  that  newly  discovered  science.  Neither  party  can  be  said 
to  have  much  advanced  the  knowledge  of  medicine ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  important  im- 
provement commenced  in  the  diligent  and  accurate  study 
of  anatomy  by  Vesalius  [VesaliusI,  who,  disregarding  the 
general  obloquy  which  he  incurred,  carefully  studied  the 
structure  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  human  body. 

From  the  time  of  Vesalius,  the  study  of  anatomy  was  di< 
ligently  pursued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  rewarded  by  several  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  discoveries ;  as  that  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey 
[Hartxy],  of  the  absorbents  by  Aselliui,  of  the  process 


Rudbeck,  Fabricius,    Hooke.    Sylvius,  Willis,  Riolanus, 
FallopiuB,  and  Bellini.    All  of  them  were  employed  in  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge; 
an£  somewhat  later,  Sydenham  again  introduced  a  truly 
Hippocratic  mode  of  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  di^* 
ease  in  its  symptoms,  causes,  and  effSects,  and  in  the  influence 
of  remedies  upon  it.    By  the  combined  efibrta  of  the  ana- 
tomists and  the  practical  physicians,  medicine  in  this  cen- 
tury made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  although  it  wu 
in  some  measure  checked  by  the  attempted  appUcation  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics  (then,  from  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  others,  the  dominant  science)  to  the  esplanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  living  body.    The  iatro-mathema- 
ticians,  as  those  who  supported  this  theory  were  called,  were 
long  engaged  with  the  chemists,  who  had  already  oonqoercd 
the  Galenists ;  and  to  these  rival  sects  was  then  added  tbtt 
of  the  Vitalists,  founded  by  Van  Helmont  [Hu.M0irT, 
Van],  which  at  last  obtained  complete  ascendancy  over 
both.    The  Vitalbts  held  that  there  is  in  the  living  body  a 
principle  (upon  which  different  members  of  the  sect  con- 
ferred  diff'erent  hypothetical  appellations)  whioh  presides 
over  and  directs  all  the  processes  of  the  living  body,  and  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal agents.     Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaava  were  of  this 
school,  though  each  oonsiderably  modified  the  opinions  of 
its  founder. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Boerhaave  were  Van  fiwieten  and 
Haller.  The  former  adopted  the  hypothetieal  spirit  of  the 
school  too  closely  to  add  much  of  real  value  to  medical 
science ;  but  the  latter  may  be  fairlv  considered  to  have 
done  more  for  it  than  any  other  singb  individual.  Before 
the  time  of  Haller,  the  cases  of  Harvey,  Gliason,  Malpighi, 
and  others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  siflsple  observa- 
tion of  facts  and  the  evident  deductions  from  then,  were 
exceptional ;  but  since  his  time,  the  exceptions  have  rather 
been  those  who,  with  a  comparative  negleet  of  observation, 
have  endeavoured  only  to  find  or  support  some  theory  by 
which  all  the  phenomena  they  met  with  might  seem  ex- 
plained. Haller's  contemporary  CuUen  [CuLLBir],  though 
he  yielded  much  more  to  theory,  was  of  eminent  service  in 
the  study  of  practical  medicine ;  and  his  opponent  Brown 
is  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  many  useful  lessons  in 
the  same  branch  of  the  study. 

With  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  hypotheses  of  both 
CuUen  and  Brown*  the  theoretical  study  of  medicine  may 
be  considered  to  have  entirely  oeased,  and  in  the  present 
day  we  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  without  any  general  me- 
dical theory.    From  the  time  of  Haller,  medicine  has  ac- 
quired more  and  more  nearly  the  character  of  a  seienoe  of 
simple  observation  and  the  patient  investigation  of  fkcts. 
Its  history  would  therefore  consist  of  little  more  than  a  re- 
cital of  successive  discoveries,  eaeh  perhaps  small  when 
compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  knowledgo  still  unex- 
plored, yet  altogether  so  numerous  that  even  A  sketch  of 
them  could  not  be  here  introduced.     The  reader  must 
therefbre  be  referred  to  the  several  articles  on  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences,  and  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  most  eoitspicttous  for  their 
discoveries. 

MEDICK,  a  corruption  of  Medicago,  is  a  name  given  to 
different  plants  belonging  to  the  Papilionaceous  division  of 
the  Leguminous  otder.  Bltek  medick  is  Medicago  Lupu- 
hna ;  purple  medick  is  M.  sativa,  or  lucerne ;  yellow  nediek 
is  M.  falcata.  They  are  all  agrioultural  plants,  and  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  Iticeme  is  the  only  one  generally  cul- 
tivated. [LucsRNB.]  Blaek  medick,  also  called  black 
nonsuch,  is  sometimes  sown  by  farmers  hi  dry  gravellv 
soil  as  the  oommenoementof  a  pisturage;  unless  sheep-fed, 
it  lives  only  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  during  that  time  it 
affords  a  crop,  and  wnen  it  dies  off,  the  perennial  grasses 
sown  with  k  cover  the  land  and  take  its  place;  but 
if  closely  fed  by  sheep  or  other  animals,  it  beoomes  a  true 
perenniid,  and  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  herbass.  Its 
name  is  derived,  not  from  the  colour  of  the  ffowers,  for  they 
are  yellow,  but  from  that  of  the  pods,  whidi  are  ctirved, 
black,  and  clustered  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
That  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  bop-trafoil 
would  have  searoely  been  credible,  did  we  not  possess  cvi- 
denee  of  the  fact  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  works 
on  agriculture ;  this  latter  plant  resembiet  it  ia  Ibb  leaves 
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and  iovers ;  but  th«  Utter,  when  tbe  pod4  are  ripe,  cover 
theoi  over  ia  aucb  a  wav  aa  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
head  of  hop- flowers.  Yellow  medick  is  only  grown  in  very 
poor  soils  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  in  £ng:land  it  is  not  an 
agricultural  plants  but  is  found  wild  on  the  tops  of  old  walls 
and  on  antient  ruins»  which  it  clothes  with  a  ^en  herbage, 
and  thus  evinces  its  fitness  for  the  most  sterile  places,  where 
there  is  room  £or  its  long  roots  to  extend  themselves.  Tree 
medick  (Medioago  arhorea)  is  a  large  bush  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  was  doubtless  the  plant  called  Cytisus  by  the 

Romans* 

MEDINA.    [Arabia.] 

MEDrrERRANEAN  (or  Midland-Sea),  the  name  of 
the  sea  betwaen  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  west  and 
the  Dardaadles  and  Syria  to  the  east  This  sea  was  an- 
tiently  called  The  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea»  by  the  Jews.  The 
Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  general  name  for  the 
Meditenranean :  Herodotus  calls  it  *  this  sea*  (L  185) ;  and 
Strabo  calls  it  *  tbe  sea  within  the  oolura^ii^'  that  is,  within 
tbe  Straito  of  Gibraltar  (121,  401^  Casaub.).  Mela  calls  the 
whole  aea  bv  tbe  nawe  '  oujr  sea*  {no9trum  tnare),  and  ob- 
serves thai  oiffBient  parts  have  their  several  names.  Pliny 
appears  to  hare  no  general  name  for  it.  The  term  Mediter- 
ranean ia  not  a^ied  to  tbis  sea  by  any  classicel  lAtin 
writer.  It  was  called  AoAr-tvuffi,  or  tbe  lea  of  Rome»  by 
the  Arnba* 

The  Meditemaean  ia  eemprieed  between  the  paiallek  of 
aa"*  1^  and  ^"^  50^,  and  the  iaeridiaiis  of  5**  30'  W.  and  S^"* 
J  0'  S.  The  distance  (rem  Gibraltar  to  tbe  iarthes^  shore  of 
Syria  ia  26iM>  niiei^  end  the  nanrewest  part  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  js  79  miles  aeooss*  The  Mediterranean,  in- 
eluding  the  ialaodis  oc«»ipies  an  area  of  734»0OO  square 
miles.  The  siirfaoa  of  eountry  of  which  it  receives  the 
drainage  ia  wry  diUcult  to  estimatu^  but  may  be  assumed 
to  exceed  this  quantity.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  haye 
been  transacted  the  oaost  im|iertSAt  eveol^  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  its  cbaneter  seems  to  mark  it  as  the 
theatre  beat  adapted  to  the  eomjpleto  aiMi  rapid  civilization 
of  the  caee.  From  the  gSMt  diversity  of  soil  and  produc- 
tions, under  a  ^wried  and  Csveumble  climate  the  c<^ouists, 
from  whatevbr  points  they  first  proceeded,  would  soon  ac- 
quire these  diilrtreiit  habits  under  which  their  seversl  ener- 
gies and  eapabiUties  would  be  developed.  The  comparative 
abortnees  of  the  diatanees  of  the  several  places,  by  render- 
ing navigation  easy  and  pleasant  ia  small  aAd  imperfect 
vessels,  would,  by  &ciliUling  intorcourse  from  an  early 
period,  tend  to  diffuse  and  to  poomoto  civilization ;  while 
oommeree,  by  bringmg  together  men  of  different  habits, 
manners,  and  languages,  and  thus  circulating  practical  in- 
formation, wonld  supply  the  matorials  lor  the  perfection  of 
the  arts  and  seienees. 

As  a  notioe  eiven  of  a  civsory  kind,  of  countries  and  cities 
whose  history  is  connected  with  almost  every  history  in  the 
world,  weuki  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  almost  enturely  to  those  points  which  concern  our 
subject  as  a  sm,  referring  the  reader  for  all  specific  local 
infiHiaation  to  the  paitieular  names.  We  shall  therefore 
take  a  short  iMw  of  the  shores,  beginning  at  Syria  and 
proeeeding  along  Asia  Minor  to  Gibrutar«  and  return  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  to  Egypt,  noticing  some  remarkable 
historical  pointa,  the  commeroe,  wiad^  currents,  and  the 
saltness  of  the  wator,  and  introducing  slight  references  to 
the  navigataon,  atttient  and  modern,  aud  the  principal  naval 
aetioos. 

The  ahoiea  of  Syria,  the  general  name  of  the  oeuAtry  be- 
tween Anatolia  and  Ajrabia»  are  nouniainous  between  Tri- 
p(di  and  Tyre,  but  present  in  many  plaoes  a  lawe  extant  of 
low  and  fiat  coast  The  elimate  ia  excessively  not  io  sum- 
mer, and  the  winter  often  severe.  The  chief  ports  are  iUex- 
andretta,  Beyrout  and  Tripoli.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
amall  coasting  vessels,  hut  luider  the  oppressive  and  igno- 
mat  government  of  the  Turkish  pashas  it  is  very  small. 
Tyre,  and  Sidoo,  afterwsaids  still  mora  famous,  are  reduced 
to  fisftfting  villages.  Though  the  country  was  antiently  in- 
habited above  Moimt  Camel  by  the  Pbodnicians^  but  few 
aniient  monuments  have  been  fiound  bearing  inscriptions. 

The  coast  4if  Anatolia,  the  west  portion  nf  Asia  Minor, 
is  moontaineus,  riaiiw  ia  some  parts  very  near  the  sea  to 
7000  and  BO(M  feet  It  is  now  a  Turkish  pnmnoe.  Ahout^O 
leagues  from  the  nearest  coaat  of  Syria  ia  the  ialand  ef 
Cyprus,  where  the  greatest  number  ef  Phoonidan  inserip- , 
tions  hawe  been  lound,  thoooh  none  of  a  date  prior  to  three 
centnma  MTopa  Cbnat   7&  idood  af  CauOui.  the  ;iame 


given  by  tlie  Venetians  to  the  antient  Crete,  is  highly  fertile, 
productive,  and  beautiful,  but  has  little  trade.  The  city  of 
Candia  stands  in  tbe  port  of  the  same  name ;  Suda  is  a  fine 
port.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  celebrated  for  the  first  code  of 
maritime  laws,  for  its  schools  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  against  the 
Turks,  is  situated  off  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Turks.  It  produces  wine, 
fruit,  and  pine-timber. 

Tbe  numerous  islands  in  the  sea  called  the  iEgean  Sea, 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  the  Grecian 
Archipelajgo,  axe  in  general  verdant  and  picturesque,  and 
afford  delightful  sailing  in  summer,  but  they  are  subject 
to  very  heavy  squalls.  The  sides  of  the  islands  being  steep, 
and  the  water  very  deep,  there  are  in  general  no  anchor- 
ages but  in  particular  places.  Delos,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  long  an  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
was  at  one  time  noted  for  its  trade  in  slaves.  It  declined  in 
tlie  wars  of  Mithridates.  Scio,  a  high  and  beautiful  island, 
covered  with  tbe  gardens  of  the  Greek  merchants,  of  whom 
it  was  the  favourite  resort,  was  devastated  by  the  Turks  in 
1822.  Milo  is  tbe  residence  of  the  pilots  of  tne  Archipelago. 
The  Archipelago  and  its  coasts  contain  many  high  moun- 
tains, as  Athos,  6774  feet  high,  and  many  others.  Smyrna, 
a  place  of  high  antiquity,  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  chief  exports  are  silk,  drugs, 
and  fruits,  for  which  ships  carry  manufactured  goods,  sugar, 
com,  &c.  Tencdos,  opposite  the  site  of  Troy,  retains  its 
antient  name. 

On  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbis  sea  is  Salonica,  a  large  city  of 
70,000  inbsibitants,  at  tbe  head  of  a  bay.  The  anchorago 
is  good  and  the  trade  considerable,  but  there  is  no  harbour. 
Tbe  islands  Snezzia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  which  are  near  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  have  become  distinguished  of  late  years 
for  maritime  enterprise. 

The  coast  of  tne  ^lorea,  the  antient  Peloponnesus,  is 
mountainous,  some  of  the  summits  exceeding  6000  feet. 
The  country  ii  verdant  and  of  an  agreeable  aspect,  but  not 
well  wooded ;  the  productions  are  numerous,  but  the  trade 
small.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Turks  in  1830,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Corinth,  at  the  head 
of  an  arm  of  tbe  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  which  joins 
Livadia  to  the  Morea,  formerly  renowned  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  luxurious  of  cities,  is  now  a  small  town  exhi- 
biting a  few  remains  of  its  antient  architecture.  Athens, 
beyond  the  isthmui^  is  the  most  populous  town  of  Greece, 
and  has  been  increasing  in  importance  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Otho,  the  first  king  of  Modern 
Greece.    It  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

The  coast  of  Albania,  including  the  antient  Illyricuro,  U 
more  mountainous  and  rugged :  the  natives  are  barbarous, 
and  more  athletic  thui  those  to  the  southward.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  it  has  but  little  trade.  Tiie 
known  harbours  are  Antivari,  Dulcigno,  Durazzo,  Valona, 
Parga,  and  Prevesa.  Off  this  coast  and  the  Morea  lie  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  principal  one,  Ck)rfu,  the  antient  Cor- 
cyra,  is  tbe  seat  of  government,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  which  is 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  1814.  Corfu  is  picturesque,  fertile,  and  wooded. 
Ce&lonia  has  a  more  dreary  aspect:  it  contains  a  mountain 
6380  feet  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  seamark.  Inside 
Cefalonia  is  Ithaca,  now  called  Teaki,  the  native  place  of 
Ulysses.  'Pie  fertile  island  of  Zante,  famous  for  its  cur- 
rants, is  to  the  southward.  Proceeding  to  the  northward 
we  enter  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  of  which  is  40  miles 
hroad*  The  shores  of  Dalmatia  and  I&tiia  afford  numerous 
fine  harbours,  and  are  covered  towards  the  interior  with 
extensive  forests  of  timber,  much  of  which  is  fine  oak.  In 
Dalmatia  is  Ragusa,  formerly  a  republic,  and  a  neutral  port, 
and  whose  flag,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  was  known 
even  to  our  own  shores.  Above  Ragusa  the  eastern  shores 
are  studded  with  islands  affording  jgood  anchorage. 

The  Greeks,  especially  the  Hvoriotos^  are  active  sailors. 
They  «nqpiloy  small  vessels,  hau-decked,  which  both  sail 
and  pull,  bat  they  seldom  venture  to  sea  except  in  fine 
weathsir  or  with  a  lair  wind.  The  trade  to  the  Black  Sea  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Greek  bottoms. 

Trieste  the  (jbuef  port  of  Austria,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
oity,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  exports  wool,  tobacco, 
and  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  free  port. 

YMuee,  founded  in  the  fifth  c^tury  upon  numerous  small 
law  ialMidsMlte«wuthfifthef<^mem(edaatl^ 
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p6t  of  tbo  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
vrbich  was  at  its  maximum  about  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  though  its  wealth  and 
commerce  have  declined.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  tim- 
ber, silk,  glass,  &c.  It  has  very  fine  and  extensive  fisheries. 
Off  Malamocco,  the  port  of  Venice,  is  a  bar,  across  which 
line-of-battle  ships  built  there  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
kind  of  Hoating-dock  called  a  cameL  During  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  spring  the  freshes  of  the  fo  render  the 
waters  nearly  fresh  or  brackish  to  a  considerable  distance  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  sea  is  subject  to  hard 
northerly  gales,  called  boras,  especially  in  winter,  which 
last  three  days,  giving  warning  of  their  approach.  These 
winds  are  very  dangerous  on  the  Italian  or  western  shore 
to  leeward.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Austrian  vessels  and  those  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  vessels  employed  are  mostly  trabaculos,  a  kind  of  lug- 
ger, and  seltees,  small  vessels  of  one  mast.  The  chief  ports 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  which  bounds  the  west  side  of  the 
Adriatic  are  Ancona  and  Brindisi.  Ravenna,  formerly  cele- 
brated as  a  port,  is  now  five  miles  inland. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  forms  the  south  part  of 
Italy,  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Its  chief  exports  are  olive-oil,  silk,  and  wine.    Naples,  the 
capital,  would  become  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  for  the 
system  of  duties  and  commercial  restrictions.    The  bay  of 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  rising  to  the  height  of  3880  feet,  the 
city  along  the  shore,  the  clear  Italian  sky  reflected  in  the 
expanse  of  water,  the  picturesque  islands,  and  that  bril- 
liancy of  general  effect  which  is  due  to  the  increase  of  light 
caused  by  an  approach  of  some  degrees  towards  the  equa- 
tor, is  one  of  those  places  which  our  tourists  are  fond  of  de- 
scribing ;  but  to  the  eye  familiar  with  the  gorgeous  magni- 
ficence of  the  tropics,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  lesser  dignity. 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world, 
but  under  the  joint  effects  of  demoralization,  bad  laws,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  government,  its  resources  are  not  de> 
veloped.     Amon^  the  chief  sources  of  commerce  is  the 
tunny  fishery.    These  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
spring,  keeping  by  the  European  shore,  and  leave  it  aeain 
at  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  coast  of  Africa.     They 
are  caught  in  nets  so  contrived  that  the  fish  are  driven 
into  small  compartments,  where  they  are  struck  and  killed. 
The  sword-fish  is  pursued  and  struck  with  a  spear  having 
a  line  fast  to  the  head,  with  which  the  fish  is  played  till  it 
is  wearied  out,  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo  (i.  24, 
Casaub.).    Anchovies  are  taken  along  the  shores  of  Sicily, 
and  the  murex  purpura  is  found.  Messina  is  the  great  com- 
mercial city  and  port,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Zancle. 
Scylla  is  considered  in  these  days  as  an  ordinary  rock,  but 
Char}'bdis  is  a  vortex  which  might,  on  occasions,  prove 
dangerous  to  a  small  vessel.    The  chief  danger  of  the  Faro 
is  now  considered  to  be  merely  the  baffling  winds  in  a  cur- 
rent running  from  two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  in  water  too 
deep  for  anchoring,  and  subject  to  sudden  squalls.    Messina 
is  famous  for  the  optical  illusion  called ^a  morgana;  and 
on  the  coasts  a  sudden  rising  and  subsidence  of  the  water  is 
experienced,  which  is  called  marobia.    There  are  no  har- 
bours on  the  south  coast,  which  is  low.    The  spacious  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast  is  often  used  as  a  refuge 
in  gales  of  wind.    In  the  river,  the  Anapus,  the  papyrus 
grows  abundantly.    The  seamen  of  Sicily  are  hardy  and 
courageous.    Mount  ^tna,  10,880  feet  high,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  these  seas.    Among  the  Lipari  or  ^olian 
Islands  is  the  constantly  burning  mountain  of  Stromboli, 
which  rises  like  a  steep  cone  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting object  at  night.    Ustica  produces  the  best  vegeta- 
ble soda. 

The  principal  port  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy,  is  Leghorn,  which  ia  a  free  port,  and 
one  of  the  principal  dep6ts  for  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  exports  are  silk,  oil,  Carrara  marble,  alabaster, 
straw  for  hats,  and  wine.  The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
in  small  Italian  vessels.  Genoa,  once  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, but  now  a  Sanlinian  province,  is  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  marble  edifices.  The  harbour  is 
artificial.  The  port  is  free,  and  the  commerce  increasing. 
The  chief  productions  are  olive-oil,  rice,  velvet,  &c.  The 
sailors  are  said  to  be  among  the  hardiest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  sea  to  the  south-west  of  Italy  was  antiently  named 
from  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  are  amoni^  those  nations  who 
once  powessed  the  mftritime  power  of  the  Meditonanean* 


The  chief  port  on  the  south  coast  of  France  is  Marseille, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhdne,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Pbocseans,  who,  from  the  great  trading  facilities 
of  the  place,  extended  their  possessions  along  the  shores  on 
both  sides.  Amongst  these  are  Frejus,  where  Bonaparte 
embarked  for  Elba  in  1814 ;  and  Cannes,  where  he  landed 
from  Elba  in  1815.  The  Marseillois  have  been  renowned 
as  navigators.  The  principal  exports  are  silk  and  wines; 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  trade;  and  from  AOOO  to  6UUU 
ships  arrived  in  1 83 1 .  In  the  freshes  of  the  Rh6ne  the  fresh 
water  may  be  skimmed  far  out  at  sea.  Lord  Exmouth's 
fleet  watered  in  this  manner  in  the  late  war. 

Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France.  Tlie  Gulf 
of  Lions,  like  all  the  gulfs  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, iA  subject  to  violent  gales  from  the  northward, 
which  sometimes  last  three  days. 

The  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  lying  north  and 
south,  extend  over  80  leagues  of  the  sea  between  Genoa  and 
Tunis.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
It  exports  com,  salted  provisions,  and  fruit.  The  natives 
of  the  interior  are  savage.  The  Sardinians  have  few  vessels 
of  their  own,  the  trade,  even  to  the  fisheries,  being  carrial 
on  by  foreigners,  principally  Genoese.  The  shipping  is 
chiefly  French  from  Marseille.  Corsica  is  mountainous,  rising 
in  some  parts  upwards  of  8000  feet :  it  produces  nearly  the 
same  articles  as  Sardinia,  together  with  marbles  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Ajaccio,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Bonaparte.  The  small 
island  of  Malta,  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  sandstone, 
is,  from  its  situation  in  the  narrow  sea  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  its  excellent  harbour,  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  second  in  importance  to  Gibraltar. 
The  island  is  productive,  and  the  population  dense.  Malta 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1814.  The  Maltese  are  active 
sailors  and  expert  divers ;  their  vessels  are  small  and  open. 
The  east  coast  of  Spain  presents  numerous  harbours,  and 
a  highly  fertile  but  not  well  wooded  coast.  Hie  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wine  and  olives  and  wool.  The  coast  is  particularly 
adapted  to  navigation  by  steam-vessels ;  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  commercial  restrictions,  which 
do  not  allow  foreign  steam-vessels  to  ply,  keep  the  trade  in 
a  very  low  state.  The  chief  ports  are  Valencia,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  city ;  Cartagena,  which  ia  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world;  Barcelona,  not  adapted  tb  large 
ships;  Alicant,  and  Malaga. 

The  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  with  Iviza,  one 
of  the  PityusiB,  now  under  the  Spanish  government,  pro- 
duce wine,  corn,  fi-uit,  and  some  manu&ctuies.  The  chief 
harbours  are  PaJma  and  Port  Mahoa. 

Gibraltar,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  1430 
feet  high,  is  a  nlace  of  extraordinary  strength.  From  its 
situation,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  straits  dividing  Spain 
from  Africa,  which  are  only  eleven  miles  across,  Gibraltar 
is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  the  object  of 
violent  contests,  the  last  of  which  terminated  in  1783, 
leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  It  is  a  free 
port,  but  not  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  and  smuggling  is 
extensively  carried  on.  A  constant  current  seta  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  is  felt  as  far  as  Cabo  de  Gata  in 
Spain,  150  miles  distant  Dr.  Ualley  supposed  this  current 
required  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  considering  that 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  writers  of  the '  Eucyclop^ie  Methodiaue,* 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  waters  carriea  olT 
by  evaporation,  and  returned  again  in  the  form  of  rain, 
would  be  precisely  the  same  for  the  sea  outside  and  inside 
the  straits;  and  tbat  the  numerous  rivers  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, by  bringing  down  the  waters  of  distant  mountainous 
regions,  would  cause  a  supply  in  excess,  which  would  re- 
quire an  outward  current  to  carry  it  off.  It  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
supply  of  this  current,  and  it  had  been  slated  to  be  so  in 
the  proportion  of  41  to  38.  Dr.  Marcet  however  found  no 
difference.  The  saltness  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  difli- 
oulty,  and  Mr.  Tennant  suggested  that  a  comparison  of  the 
density  at  great  depths  would  decide  the  fact  of  a  oontrary 
or  outward  current  below,  since,  if  the  density  or  increase 
of  saltness  increased  with  the  depth,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  a  much  slower  current  below  would  be  sufficient 
to  canry  off  the  excess  of  salt  left  by  evaporation.  Capt. 
Smyth,  at  the  suggeation  of  Dr.  WolU^toni  obtained  waier 
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from  the  depth  of  400  or  500  fkthoms,  and  at  450  and  680 
miles  fVom  the  straits,  in  which  Dr.  Marcet  detected  no  in- 
crease of  salt;  but  in  the  water  drawn  from  670  fathoms 
depth,  at  only  50  miles  from  the  strait,  he  found  four  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  saline  matter;  fVom  which  it  would 
appear  that  a  current  below  of  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
an  hour  would  prevent  an^  increase  in  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  It  mav  be  worth  while  to  mention  also  that  a  story  is 
told  of  a  snip  which  sunk  at  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
having  reappeared  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward. 
(i%i/.  Trana.,  1819, 1822,  1829.) 

Tangier  is  a  seaport  of  Marocco.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  The  African  shore 
from  this  place  to  Tripoli  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  sandy 
and  sterile ;  but  the  country  in  the  interior  is  highly  fertile, 
though  without  woods.  Algiers,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
or  state,  is  a  place  of  great  strength. 

Tunis,  the  most  populous  city  of  Africa  after  Cairo,  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  shallow  lake  of  intense  saltness,  from  the  continued 
evaporation  under  a  hot  sun,  and  on  which  are  seen  great 
numbers  of  flamingoes  of  a  brilliant  red  plumage.  The 
chief  trade  is  with  MarseiUe,  to  which  the  inhabitants  export 
com,  the  product  of  these  fertile  countries  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  antient  Carthage.  The  ruins  of  Carthage,  east 
of  Tunis,  and  distant  10  miles,  with  the  cisterns,  where  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  small  thin  pieces  of  verd  antique  and 
red  porphyry,  are  not  the  remains  of  the  antient  city,  but 
of  that  which  was  built  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  low  shelving  shores  of  parts 
of  these  coasts  the  strong  northerly  winds  do  not  blow  home, 
and  that  accordingly  a  ship  may  bear  up  on  a  lee  shore  and 
anchor  in  smooth  water. 

Tripoli  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 

Proceeding  towards  Barca,  the  antient  Ptolemais,  we  pass 
the  Gulf  of  Sydra,  or  Greater  Syrtis,  an  object  of  so  much 
dread  to  the  antient  seamen  on  account  of  marshes  and  sea- 
monsters.  Capt.  Smyth,  who  examined  this  coast,  found 
that  these  terrors  were  poetical  exaggerations  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  navigatinflT  a  low  and  dangerous  bight  Passing 
the  desert  shores  oriibya.  we  arrive  at  Alexandria,  founded 
on  a  sandy  neck  of  land  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
sat^acity  pointed  out  the  situation  as  eminently  adapted  to 
commerce. 

Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  that  ever  existed,  began  to  decline  with  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  Under  these  warlike  people  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  East  passed  to  the  shores  of  Syria, 
and  Alexandria  further  declined  as  Cairo  flourished.  The 
trade  however  is  still  considerable :  the  chief  exports  are 
cotton,  flax,  drugs,  spices,  &c.  The  ports  of  Cairo,  on  the  low 
and  fertile  shores  of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  are 
Rosetta  and  Damietta.  Fresh  water  may  be  skimmed  two 
or  three  miles  outside  the  Damietta  mouth. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  must  no  doubt  be 
of  very  early  date.  The  story  of  Minos  destroying  pirates 
(Thucyd.,  L  4)  takes  for  granted  the  fact,  that  there  must 
have  lieen  merchant  vessels  carrying  something  worth  steal- 
ing from  the  earliest  recorded  period.  If  with  Strabo  we 
take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that 
could  have  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  stories  told  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  PlioB 
nicians  and  Carthaginians  guarded  tlieir  discoveries,  prove 
at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was  not  common  pro- 
perty ;  and  with  regard  to  these  very  nations,  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other 
barbarians,  must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess 
in  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  story 
of  Utica  having  been  established  130  years  before  Carthage, 

S roves  a  regular  communication  between  this  place  and 
yria  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1200  miles ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  occasional  voyages  of  these  enterprising 
people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far 
beyond  these  limits. 

If  the  pracise  time  of  the  discovery  of  places  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  thoroughfare  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the 
histories  of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  must  be  still  more  obscure:  we  shall  therefore  give 
at  once  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this  sea  from 
Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century. 

The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
700  stadia  makiog  l""  of  latitude  or  of  longitude  on  tho 


equator,  or  60  nautical  miles;  hence  a  stadium  is  0*0857 
of  a  nautical  mile,  this  last  being  about  6082  feet. 

The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into  three  basins :  the 
first  comprised  the  sea  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  Sicily;  the  second,  between  Sicily  and  Rhodes;  and 
the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  36}'' 
passed  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.Vincent), 
between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (or  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta), 
dividing  this  nart  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of  its 
breadth,  whicn  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5000  sta- 
dia, or  429  nautical  miles,  from  the  gulf  of  Lions  to  the 
shore  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330.  The  sea  here 
however  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  this  parallel ;  and 
hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the  European  shores  seems 
to  have  been  tolerablv  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  must  have 
been  proportionally  a  is  tor  ted.  This  parallel  was  carried 
through  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
now  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  supposition,  he  placed  Mar 
seille  to  the  southward  instead  of  the  northward  of  Byzan- 
tium. He  supposed  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  north-west 
and  south-east  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the 
distance  of  Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or 
205  miles,  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance.  From 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  straits  of  Sicily  he  considers 
to  be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles:  it  is  only  about  800. 

From  Cape  Passaro  (Pachynum)  to  the  west  extreme  of 
Crete  he  considered  4500  stadia,  or  386  miles ;  it  measures 
400  :  and  he  supposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or 
171  miles,  the  true  length  being  140  miles.  He  supposed 
that  a  line  drawn  through  Bvzantium,  the  middle  of  the 
P^opontis,  the  Hellespont,  ana  along  the  capes  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the  meridian:  this 
error  placed  Byzantium  too  far  to  the  north,  and  not  far 
enougn  to  the  east.  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of 
Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257  miles:  it  measures 
about  290.  From  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  he  made  3GU0 
stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  measures  320.  He  supposed  the 
head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  be  1 000  stadia,  or  86  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Alexandria:  it  is  about  60.  From  Cape 
Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cyprus)  to  Cape  Khelidonia,  he 
made  1900  stadia,  or  163  mile^;  it  measures  120  and  from 
Cape  Pedalium  (Cape  Greco)  to  Berytus  (Beyroot),he  made 
1500  stadia,  or  129  miles ;  it  measures  90.  From  Rhodes 
to  Issus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles-  it  mea- 
sures 400. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  are  very  near,  that 
is,  within  lO';  those  of  Marseille  and  Byzantium  excepted, 
the  fbrmer  beuig  3"  43'  too  little,  and  the  latter  2°  16'  too 
much.  The  longitudes,  which  were  all  at  that  time  referred 
to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme  west 
point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world,  are  without 
exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  being  1°  9',  and  Alexandria,  the  most  erroneous, 
6°  40',  too  small. 

Fruit  is  an  important  article  in  our  Mediterranean  trade : 
fiist-sailing  vessels  are  therefore  employed  to  carry  it,  and  a 
premium  is  paid  to  the  first  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  of 
London  after  a  certain  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  season.  Formerly  all  the  British  trade  to  the  Levant 
was  carried  on  by  the  Turkey  Company.  This  was  an  open 
Company,  and  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV. 

This  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.    There 
is  a  form  of  rig  peculiar  to  the  larger  vessels,  called  polacca, 
which  has  originated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of 
squalls,  which  often  require  the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken 
in :  for  this  purpose  the  masts  are  made  in  one  piece,  and 
the  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can   slide  down  without 
imerruption.  The  Mediterranean,  being  studded  with  places 
o*  refuge,  and  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent, 
never  last  so  long  as  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  tho 
men,  and  in  which,  besides,  vessels  have  from  tho  cnrliost 
times  to  the  present  ceased  to  navigate  in   tho  winter 
months,  may  indeed  be  favourable  to  training  men  tii  ^ 
certain  degree  of  expertness  in  managing  bouts,  hut  C(>u\^^ 
never  origmate  that  seamanship  on  the  grniul  srulo  whu>K 
the  long  and  boisterous  sea-voyngcn,  tho  rti^god  niul  t^^^ 
gerous  coasts,  and  long  winter  nlKiits,  foroo  upon  tho  hur 
dier  sailors  of  tho  northiMU  h'Kioiii. 

The  winds  have  boon  rrtuiu'kpd  as  ^woullarly  variabU*  i, 
the  Moditerranoan,  ntid  \\m^  or  four  M»*»uU  have  oft^ii 
been  ae^n  curryiug  ditlVr«nt  iviudi  at  tbt  latM  time.    ""^^ 
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ieirocoo,or  south-east  wind,  has  always  been  noted  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  for  its  depressing  effects  upon  the 
animal  system,  and  for  a  prejudicial  influence  still  more 
surprising  in  other  ways,  as  upon  paint  newly  laid  on, 
which  does  not  dry  afterwards.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a  gloomy  sky  and  haze.  In  winter  its  effects 
are  but  slightly  perceived.  Watei^spouts  are  very  common, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  the  writer  of  this  article 
saw  sixteen  together  at  one  time. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  very 
great,  the  sea  being  in  most  places  unfathomable ;  and,  un- 
like many  other  great  expanses  of  water  (as  the  Yellow 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  English  Channel),  soundings  are 
comparatively  of  limited  utility. 

The  Mediterranean,  though  poetically  termed  a  '  tideless 
sea,'  is  not  strictlv  so ;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  be- 
tween Venice  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  experiences  a  rise 
and  fall  of  from  five  to  seven  feet.  Tides  are  also  felt,  but 
somewhat  irregularly,  on  the  sides  of  the  Gibraltar  cur- 
rent, in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina; 
and  there  is  a  curious  reciprocal  motion  in  the  waters  in 
the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  between  Greece  and  Negro- 
pont.  Strong  currents  occur,  especially  near  Venice  and 
the  Faro  of  Messina.  The  Archipelago  currents  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  A&chipblago  and  Eubcea.  A  westerly  cur- 
rent sets  along  the  coast  of  Karamania.  It  has  been  stated 
that  an  easterly  current  prevails  constantly  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  but  this,  we  believe,  nas  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  of  some  very 
important  navaJ  actions.  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  was 
that  between  the  lonians  and  their  own  colony  Corcyra, 
644  B.C.  The  first  engagement  by  sea  which  has  been 
described  was  that  between  the  Persians,  in  the  reipi  of 
Darius,  and  the  confederate  Asiatic  Greeks,  before  Miletus, 
493  B.C.  Thirteen  years  after  this  was  the  famous  battle 
of  Salamis,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed. 
Numerous  sea-fights  took  place  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  also 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  action  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  beat  by  the 
Romans  under  Duillius,  260  B.C.,  and  which  was  the  first 
action  of  the  Romans  at  sea.  The  most  curious  circum- 
stance recorded,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  entirely 
unpractised  in  sea  affairs,  may  have  been  a  very  good  addi- 
tion to  their  story ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  we  receive  with 
some  reservation,  since,  as  every  one  knows,  a  mere  lands- 
man cannot  even  stand  up  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  without 
holding  an.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  battle  of  Actium, 
30  8.C.,  in  which  Augustus  triumnhed  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra ;  that  of  1 203,  in  which  the  Latins,  coming  by  sea,  took 
Constantinople;  the  battle  of  Lepanto,in  1571,  in  which  Cer- 
vantes fought ;  the  battle  of  Sir  George  Byo^,  in  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  in  1718;  the  drawn  battle  of  Admiral  Byng,  off 
Mahon,  in  1756 ;  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798,  in  which 
Nelson  cut  off  the  communication  between  France  and  the 
expedition  under  Bonaparte,  and  destroyed  the  French  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  passage  up  the  Dardanelles, 
by  Sir  T.  Duckworth,  in  1 808,  to  force  the  Turks  to  agree  to 
a  peace  with  Russia,  which  object  he  failed  to  effect,  though 
he  destroyed  part  of  their  fleet  In  1816  Lord  Exmoutb, 
with  the  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  liberate  the  Christian  pri- 
soners. The  lust  action  of  importance  was  that  in  the  t>ay 
of  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  English,  French,  and 
Russian  sauadrons  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets,  whicm  was  followed  by  the  emancipation  of  Greece 
and  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians. 

Though  the  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  must  long 
liave  been  intimately  known  to  those  freauenting  particular 
places,  yet  a  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  shores 
IS  the  result  of  the  improved  navigation  of  our  own  times. 
In  1783  Tofino,  the  Spanisb  hydrographer,  made  a  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands*  in  which  he 
employed  chronometers.  In  1802  Galiano,  captain  of  a 
Spanish  frigate,  obtained  several  chronometric  differences 
between  important  stations,  as  Naples,  the  Levant,  Alexan- 
dria, the  Bosporus,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1811  Cap- 
tain Beaufort  surveyed  with  ^eat  accuracy  the  coast  of 
Karamania  in  Asia  Minor;  his  further  proceedings  were 
stopped  by  his  being  dangerously  wounded.  About  three 
years  afterwards  Captain  Smyth  commenced,  on  his  own 
xesponsibility,  in  a  Sicilian  gunboat,  his  ext^niive  and  valu- 


able surveys  of  great  part  of  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  which  he  completed  in  the  Adventure  in  1824,  and 
which  have  appeared  in  his  chart  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1816  M.  Hell,  with  French  officers  of  engineers,  made  a 
detailed  sur\'ey  of  Corsica ;  and  M.  Gauttior  extended  a 
series  of  triangles  over  the  Archipelago.  He  also  deter- 
mined by  chronometers  many  positions  on  the  Black  Sea. 
A  trigonometrical  survey  of  theMorea  was  made  in  1829-31 
by  the  French  under  General  Pelet,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  has  been  completed  by  Lieutenants  Graves  and 
Brock,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  are  employed  in  completing 
the  hydrography  of  the ''Archipelago  and  the  remainiDg 
coasts.  Some  points  of  tlie  coast  of  Syria  were  determined 
by  M.  Gauttier,  and  plans  of  particular  ports  have  been 
furnished  by  our  own  oflSlcers,  but  a  regular  survey  of  this 
coast  does  not  exist. 

(Strabo;  Gosselin,  Gcogr,  des  Grecs;  Beaufi>rt,  Kcara- 
mania;  Smyth,  Sieily,  Sardinia;    M'Culloch^  Commer, 
Did.;  Connaissttnce  des  Terns,  &c.) 
MEDLEPAD.    [Angbrmanland.] 
MEDOC.    [GxaoxoB.] 
MEDULLA  OBLONGA'TA,    [Brain.] 
MEDULLA  SPXNA'LIS.    [Nxrvous  Svstbk.] 
MEDULLIN,  a  name  which  nas  been  given  by  Dr.  John 
to  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  &c.;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  its  properties  have  been  sufficiently  examined  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  principle. 

MEDU'SA  (Zoology),  the  Linnean  name  for  a  genus 
of  simple  or  free  Aealepkans  [Acalxpbjb,  voL  L\  vulgarly 
known  to  the  British  by  the  name  of  Sea-Hubbers  or 
Sea-nettUSt  extremely  transparent,  difficult  to  obsenre  in 
their  native  element,  and  still  more  difficult  to  preserve, 
from  their  gelatinous  and  easily-decomposed  texture.  These 
beautiful  but  evanescent  animals  are  extremely  numerous, 
swarming  on  many  of  our  coasts  and  in  our  SMtuaries,  and 
occurring  in  almost  all  latitudes.     P6ron  and  Usueur, 
Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Escholtx,  and  others»  have  aitempteil 
their  arraneement  with  more  or  less  succesB^  and  the  last- 
named  author  divides  them  into  six  families,  Rhizostcmda, 
Medusida,  Geryonidip,  Qceanida,  jEquoridat  »nd  Bsrem- 
cidte.     M.  de  Blainville  makes  them   the  second  class, 
Arachnodermata,  of  his  Actinozoaria^  and  subdivides  them 
into  two  orders*  depending  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
solid  piece  as  a  support  for  the  umbrella-like  body  of  the 
animaL    The  p;enera  of  his  order  Cirrhigrada  (the  Snd) 
are  provided  with  this  solid  piece  [Cirrhlbbaoa,  vol.  Wi.] ; 
but  those  of  his  first  order,  PiUmograda^  have  no  such 
support  Under  the  Pultnograda  he  arranges  the  numerous 
sections  of  the  Medusee,  and  under  thai  title  the  reader 
will  find  a  sketch  of  the  most  approved  systems,  and  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,    [Pulmograda.] 
MEDWAY.    [Kent] 

MEERMAN,  GERARD,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1722, 
and  in  1748  became  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  hii  life  in  learned  research,  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  law.  He  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  December  15, 
1771.  His  two  great  works  were,  nis  'Novus  Thesau- 
rus Juris  CSivilis,'  &c.,  7  vols.  foU,  17dl-53  (to  which  his 
son  added  an  eighth  volume  in  1780X  and  his  'Origines 
Typographies,*  2  vols.  4ta,  Hasn,  1766.  An  analysis  of 
this  last  work  was  published  in  'The  Origin  of  Printings  in 
two  Essays,'  Svo.,  Lend.,  1774,  by  Messrs.  Bowyer  and 
Nichols;  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
claim  of  tlie  town  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  pdnting. 
(Biogr,  UniverselU,  tom.  xxviiL) 

MEERMAN,  JOHN,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1753.  His  earliest  literary  effort  was  made  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  in  a  translation  into  Dutch  of  the  'Maiiage 
¥oTc€ '  of  Moli^re.  He  oommenoed  his  regular  atudios  at 
Leyden,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Leipsig  uoder 
Ernesti,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne.  Atdifierent  times 
in  his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  counltry  of  Europe.  His 
supplement  (in  an  eighth  volume)  lo  his  fiither's  'Thesaurus 
Juris  Civilis '  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  more  im- 
portant of  his  other  works  were:  '  Specimen  Juris  Publici 
oe  Solutione  Vinculi  quod  oUm  fuit  inter  sacrum  Remaaum 
Imperium  et  Fosderati  Belgii  res  publicas,'  4to«  Leyden, 
1 774 ;  'A  History  of  WiUiam,  Count  of  Holland,  King  of 
the  Romans,'  in  Dutch,  &  vols.  8vo.,  1783-97;  'Remarks 
during  a  Tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  8vo.,  Hague, 
1787;  'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Prussian,  Auatrian, 
and  Sicihan  Monarchies'  4  Yds*  Svo^  fiitfueb  1799*4; 
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'Historical  Acootmt  of  the  Noitb  and  North-Kastof  Eu- 
rope,' 6  Tola.  8VO.,  Hwue,  tB04-6;  '  A  Narrative  of  (lie 
Siege  and  CoDquest  of  Leyden  fay  John  duke  of  Bavaria, 
in  1420,'  Svo.,  Leyden.  ISOG  ;  all  in  Duteh.  Re  also  uub- 
liabed  '  Hugonis  Grotii  Farallelon  renim  publicarum,  liber 
tenius  de  moribu*  inganioque  populomm,  Alhenieniium, 
Romanorum,  Balavorum,'  with  a  transktion  into  Dutch,  3 
voU-Sto.,  1801-2,  and'  Grotii  Epistolo  inedits,' 6vo^  IBOG. 
In  1812  he  published,  in  Dutch  and  French,  a  poem  en- 
titled '  Muntmartie.'  and  in  the  same  year  a  '  Diicoune  on 
the  Firat  Travds  of  Peter  the  Great,  principally  in  Hol- 
land,' Bvo.  Hi*  last  publiealion  wu  a  translation  into  Dutch 
of  Klopstock's  '  Messiah.' 

Under  Louis  BottapBTte,ukinKOf  Holland,  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Fine  ArU  and  Minister  of  Fublie  Instruc- 
tion, and  iraa  encitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
the  leal  and  nuccei*  with  which  he  prosecuted  bis  func- 
tions. Aflerwards,  when  Holland  became  united  to  France, 
he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire  and  lenator  by  Napo- 
leon. He  died  August  IS.  I81S.  TheMeerman  Library 
vioi  sold  by  auction  in  182-1,  and  produced  no  leas  a  sum 
than  131,000  florins. 

(BiogT.  Univ.  torn,  wiii.;  QmL  Mag.^al.  Ixxxvi.,  p. 
L,j>.  639.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  magnesian  mineral  found  in  the 
island  ot  Samos  and  Negrapont  (Bubtea),  in  the  Archipe 
lago,  Glc.  It  i*  said  to  be  employed  as  fullers'  earth  in  the 
Turlush  dominions,  aud  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 

MEGADERMA.    [CHBiBoiTKaA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

MEGAD£$MA.  a  name  given  by  Bowdich  to  a  genus 
of  fresh-water  Coaehtfera  (Fatamophila  of  Sowerby,  Gain- 
thea.  Lam.). 

m6gADH<JtA.    [Calioasa] 

ME'OALONYX.    TMBaATHEBiiMl 

MEGAUyPA.  Dr.  Leach's  name  (br  a  genua  of  Ma-' 
crurous  crnalaceans  iMaeropa  of  Lalreillc). 


The  external  antennas  are  setaceous,  hardly  ono-fburth 
to  long  as  the  carapace,  and  formed  of  elongated  joints ; 
the  intermediate  ones  terminated  by  two  bristle-like  appen- 
dages, the  upper  of  which  is  the  longest  External  jaw- 
feet,  with  the  two  Drat  joints  compressed,  the  second  the 
shortest,  aud  notched  at  the  end  for  the  insertion  of  the 
oUierv.  Anterior  feet  equal,  in  form  of  didaclylous  pincers, 
rather  shurt  and  stout;  four  last  pair  rather  shorter,  less 
stout,  and  lennioated  by  a  single  nail,  which  is  a  liltlo 
curvad.  Carapace  short,  wide,  aud  a  lilUe  depressed,  ter- 
minated in  front  by  a  pointed  rostrum,  which  is  wide  at  the 
bass,  and  aometines  inflected.  E^e*  very  IarB;c,  supported 
on  a  very  short  peduncle.  AhAnnen  narrow,  extended, 
linear,  composed  of  seven  joints,  of  which  the  five  inter- 
mediate ones  are  provided  with  appenduges,  vii.  the  lour 
flrat  with  false  feet,  liaving  their  external  division  very  large 
and  ciliated,  and  the  Qfth,  on  each  side,  with  a  horitonlal 
blade  or  lamina,  vhich  is  oval  and  ciliated,  composing,  with 
the  last  joint,  a  sort  of  Sn,  differing  a  little  from  that  of  the 
other  Maemra. 

Exampla,  Menalofa  muliea.  This  species  differs  from 
.be  others  ia  having  the  rostrum  a  little  inflected  perpen- 
dktilarly  on  the  caxaaace  and  caiialiculalcd  in  the  middle ; 
alH>  in  the  absenoe  of  a  recurved  spine  on  Hie  haunches  of 
all  the  feet  The  shell  is  truncated  posteriorly,  and  ha*  no 
point  like  that  of  Megalopa  armata.     Colour  brownish. 

Zoealitif. — Found  by  MM.  Audouin  and  Adolpho  Brong- 
aiart  at  the  mouth  of  the  Idire. 

ME'GALOPHUS.     [Muscicaptd*.] 

MBGALCPOLIS.    [Abcaoia.] 

MEGALOSA'URUS,  the  name  assigned  by  Dr.  Buck- 
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land  and  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare  to  an  ntinct  geniu  of 
Saurians  (bund  in  the  oolitic  ilate  at  Stonesfleld  near  Wood- 
stock and  other  localities. 

Though  no  entire  ikeleton  has  yet  been  discovered,  the 
numtier  of  bones  and  teeth  collected  give  iuQii.'ionl  data  to 
enable  the  observer  to  pronounce  upon  tho  gH.ncral  osseous 
structure,  with  almost  as  great  a  certainly  as  would  be  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  bones  of  the  animal  in  a 
perfect  and  connected  state. 

The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  and  tibia,  or  leg -bone,  ere  nearly 
three  feet  in  length  severally,  so  that  the  entire  hind-leg 
must  have  been  nearly  two  yards  long,  and  the  iliacovery  of 
a  metatarsal  bone  measuring  thirteen  inches  indicates  that 
the  foot  was  of  a  corresponding  length.  From  these  and 
other  remains,  including  the  vertebra,  teeth,  &c.,  the  siie 
of  this  gigantic  saurian  has  been  calculated  and  its  habits 
ascertained, 

*  The  most  important  part  of  the  Megalosaurui  yet 
found,'  observes  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his '  Bridgewater  Treatise,' 
'  consists  of  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing  many 
teeth.' 


ornlnmity  of  debt  towT  Uv  of  Hh*.,. ,_  ,.,, ^-,— . .. 

lUmlrixi.    ■,VlnatllMliid<)f;»,riewBrtlH<nttUe.  (Hnclituil.) 

The  form  of  this  jaw  abows  that  th«  head  was  (erminatad 
~  ~    traight  and  narrow  snout,  con  '  '  '  '' 

r  th«  De^iMnm  Gangttieut.' 
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The  structure  of  these  teeth,  another  of  which  is  figured 
in  the  article  Machairodus.  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  ibe  car- 
nivorous habil*  of  this  immense  extinct  lisard ;  and  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  cylindrical  and  other  bonas  shows 
that  it  was  a  terrestrial  animal,  though  it  may  have  occa- 
sionally taken  lo  the  waler  in  pursuit  of  prey,  such  as  Plesio- 
saiui  and  fishes.  Its  ordinary  ^>ad  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  smaller  reolilea,  crocodiles,  and  tortoises,  whos* 
remains  occur  abundantly  in  the  strata  vhero  those  of  Mk* 
galocauroi  abound. 
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The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  teeth  for  carnivorous 
purpose  is  beautifully  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the 
treatise  above  quoted. 

The  same  author  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1824  figured  the 
fragment  of  jaw  above  alluded  to  and  other  bones  of  this 
saurian,  and  thus  speaks  of  it  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  '  Geo- 
logical Transactions*  (2nd  series).  '  Although  the  known 
parts  of  the  skeleton  are  at  present  very  limited,  they  are 
yet  suflicient  to  determine  the  place  of  the  animal  in  the 
zoological  system.  Whilst  the  vertebral  column  and  ex- 
tremities much  resemble  those  of  quadrupeds,  the  teeth 
show  the  creature  to  have  been  oviparous,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  saurians,  or  lizards.  The  largest 
thi{;h-bone  of  this  animal  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  is  two 
feet  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  central  or  smallest  part.  From  these  dimensions, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  lizard  family, 
a  length  exceeding  forty  feet  and  a  bulk  equal  to  that  of 
an  elephant  seven  feet  high  have  been  assigned  by  Cuvier 
to  the  mdividual  to  which  this  bone  belonged;  and  although 
we  cannot  safely  attribute  exactly  the  same  proportions  to 
recent  and  extinct  species,  yet  we  may  with  certainty  as- 
cribe to  it  a  magnitude  very  far  exceeding  that  of  any  living 
lacerta.  Large  as  are  the  proportions  of  this  individual,  they 
fall  very  short  of  those  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  from  a 
thigh-bone  of  another  of  the  same  species,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tilgate  Forest, 
near  Cuckfield  in  Sussex,  and  is  preserved  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,*  together  with 
many  other  bones  belonging  to  the  same  species,  and  of  the 
same  size  with  those  from  Stonesfield.  The  femur  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  lost  its  head  and  lower  extremity,  measures 
in  its  smallest  part,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  its 
extremity,  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  and 
therefore,  when  entire,  must  have  equalled  in  magnitude 
the  femur  of  the  largest  living  elephant.  To  judge  from  the 
dimensions  of  this  thigh-bone,  its  former  possessor  must 
have  been  twice  as  great  as  that  to  which  the  similar  bone 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  belonged ;  and,  if  the  total  length 
and  height  of  animals  were  in  proportion  to  the  linear  di 
mensions  of  their  extremities,  the  beast  in  question  would 
have  equalled  in  height  our  largest  elephants,  and  in  length 
fallen  but  little  short  of  the  largest  whales;  but  as  the  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  animals  is  not  in  so  hi^h  a  ratio,  after 
making  some  deduction,  we  may  calculate  the  length  of  this 
reptile  from  Cuckfield  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.' 

In  Cuvier's  opinion  Megalosaurus  partook  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crocodile  and  the  monitor.  See  also  MantelPs 
Geology  qf  Sussex ;  Cuvier,  Ossemens  Fbssiles ;  and  GeoL 
Trans.^  vol.  iii.  (2nd  series). 

Besides  the  localities  above  mentioned  we  may  notice  the 
occurrence  of  this  animal  in  the  oolite  of  Normandy ;  Forest 
marble,  Caen  ;  Jura,  near  Solothurn  ?    (H.  Von  Meyer.) 

MEGAPOD]IDiE,t  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  family 
of  Basores,  consisting  of  the  genus  Menura,  the  subgenus 
MegapodiuSt  and  the  genera  Dicholophus^  Psophia,  and 
CraXt  with  the  subgenera  Crax,  Our  ax,  Ortalida,  Penelope, 
and  Lophoeerus.  An  account  of  Dicholophus  will  be  found 
under  the  title  Qarxama  ;  and  Psophia  is  described  under 
that  of  AoAMi,  with  the  synonym  of  Trophia  crepitans^  an 
error  for  the  Linnean  name  Psophia  crepitans.  For  a  de- 
scription of  Manura  see  the  article.  Megapodius  and  the 
other  genera  are  treated  of  under  the  title  Cracida,  Lopho- 
cerus  being  the  Galeaied  Curassow,  but  thus  distinguished 
subgenerically  by  Mr.  Swainson : — *  Front  of  the  head  with 
an  elevated,  pear-shaped,  horn-like  protuberance.  Bil)  in- 
termediate in  shape,  between  Crax  and  Ourax  Cere 
small.    Nostrils  basal,  oval  or  round.' 

Example,  Crax  galeaia. 

The  genus  Ourax,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Swainson,  who 
gives  Ourax  erythrorhynckus  as  the  type,  appears  to  be  the 
Ourax  Mitu  of  Cuvier  and  others. 

MEGARIAN  SCHOOL.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
the  majority  of  his  disciples  retired  to  Megara  (Diog.  Laert. 
ii.  106,  iii.  6),  where  Euclid,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them, 
resided.  [Euclid.]  A  few  of  these  disciples  remained  at 
Megara  with  Euclid,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  a  school  of  philosophy  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Megarian.    In  this  school  the  Eleatic  philosophy 

*  Thii  eollediaii  bM  b«en  piircliaMd  by  Uie  natioo ;  and  it  now  ia  the  Bri- 
tish  Masr^om. 

t  In  Mr.  SvrninsoQ*!!  Mork, '  ClaMiiicalioQ  of  Binl^.'  the  words  nre  '  Fnroily 
MepipodlniB.  Oreatlbota;'  but  *  Mcmadina  *  mtwt  be  an  error  oftba  press, 
the  termioatiou  of  thai  wc-rd  being  used  to  indicate  a  aubflimil/. 


was  taught,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates.  The  Megarian  philosophers  maintained  that  the 
Supreme  Good  was  always  the  same  and  unchangeable. 
They  were  distinguished  in  later  times  by  tbeir  dialectic 
subtlety,  and  by  tne  invention  and  solution  of  sophisms;  on 
which  account  they  were  called  Eristici  (Ipurrucoc)  and 
Dialectic!  (^laXFcrurot).    (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.  106.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  successors  of  Euclid  were, 
Eubulides  of  Miletus,  who  opposed  certain  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle ;  Diodorus,  sumamed  Cronos,  who  was  originally  of 
lassus  in  Caria,  a  pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  who  li%'ed  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  rtolemy  Soter;  and  Stilpo,  who  was 
originally  of  Megara,  but  afterwards  resided  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter. 

(Ritter's  History  ofAntient  Philosophy,  b.  vii.,  part  i., 
c.  5 ;  F.  Deycks,  De  Megaricorum  Doctrina,  &c.,  Bonn, 
1827.) 

MEGARI^A,  the  name  proposed  by  Raflnesque  for 
those  species  of  Terebratula  which  are  nearly  equivalve  aud 
smooth,  as  T.  leevis,  T.  crassa,  &c. 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  antient 
Greece,  was  separated  from  ^osotia  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Cithsoron,  and  from  Attica  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  the  hish  land  which  descends  from  (he 
north-west  boundary  of  Attica,  and  terminates  on  tbe  wet^t 
side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits,  formerly  called 
Kcrata,  or  the  Horns,  and  now  Kandili.  [Attica.]  Megaris 
was  divided  from  the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by 
the  Oneian  range  of  mountains,  through  which  there  were 
only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris :  one  of  these, 
called  the  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of 
the  mountains  which  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronio 
gulf,  passed  by  Crommyon  (Strabo,  p.  391),  and  along  the 
side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct  road  from  Corinth  to 
Athens.  This  road  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  vehicles  abreast  (Pausan.,  i.  40,  $  10),  but 
at  present  it  only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few 
places  (Thiersch,  De  fEtat  Acluel  de  la  Greee,  ii.  32) ;  yet 
the  road  on  the  whole  is  in  good  condition.  The  other  roud, 
following  the  coast  of  the  (Corinthian  gulf,  crossed  the 
Gemnean  mountains,  which  belong  to  the  Oneian  range, 
and  led  to  PegsB,  on  the  0)rinthian  gulf,  and  thence  into 
Bceotia. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  Megaris,  from  Pegie  to  Nistpa 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  120  stadia 
(p.  334) ;  and  the  area  of  the  country  is  calculated  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith*s  map,  at  720  square  miles  {Fasti 
Hell,,  ii.,  p.  385),  which  is  about  the  area  of  the  county  of 
Worcester.  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  The  rocks  aro  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  calcareous.  The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs. 

Megara  was  built  on  two  hills,  on  the  summit  of  each  of 
which  was  a  citadel,  named  respectively  Caria  and  Alca- 
thous.  (Paus.,  i.  40,  $  5 ;  i.  42,  $  1.)  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Niseea  by  two  walls,  which  were  built  by  the 
Athenians  when  they  had  possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461- 
445.  (Thucyd.,  i.  103.)  The  length  of  these  walls  is  said  by 
Thucydides  (iv.  66)  to  have  been  eight  stadia,  and  by  Strabo 
(p.  391)  to  have  been  eighteen  stadia.  Pausanias  has  de- 
scribed at  considerable  length  the  public  buildings  which 
existed  in  Megara  in  his  time;  but  scarcely  any  remains 
of  them  can  now  be  traced.  According  to  Procopius  (Bell, 
Vandal,,  i.  1)  Megara  was  210  stadia  from  Athens.  Dion 
Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Dodwell  reckons 
it  an  eight  hours'  journey  from  Athens.  {Class.  Tour,  ii. 
1 77.)  In  front  of  the  harbour  of  Niscea  was  a  little  island 
called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  iii.  51.)  Strabo,  in  speak- 
ing of  Minoa,  observes,  that  'after  passing  the  Scironian 
rocks  we  come  to  the  promontory  Minoa,  which  forms  the 
port  of  Nissea.'  This  apparent  though  not  real  discrepancy 
Detween  Thucydides  and  Strabo  has  been  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  translating  the  Greek  word  (arpa)* 
'peninsula' instead  of  'promontory;' which  latter  term  is 
quite  consistent  with  Minoa  being  an  island,  or  at  least  is 
by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  statement  of  Thucvdides 
and  Pausanias  that  it  was  an  island.  The  positions  of  Minoa 
and  Nissea  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  identified  by  Lieutenant 
Sprat  {London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  205). 

The  port  of  Pages  or  Pegse  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  was 

*  The  reading  ihould  be,  ■pparenUy,  iwa  t|  oKtut,  iaste«d  of  iiKa  sal 
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the  only  other  place  in  Megaris  of  any  importance.  Tripo- 
diacua,  situated  on  the  road  from  Pegte  to  Megara,  is  men- 
tioned hy  Thucydides  (iv.  70)  and  Strabo  (p.  394),  and  is 
said  by  Plutarch  (Qk.  Gr„  xviL,  p.  387)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  five  hamlets  (cm/iw)  into  which  Megaris  was  originally 
divided ;  the  names  of  which  were,  Hersra,  Pirsa,  Megara, 
Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias  (L  39, 
i  4,  5X  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  originally  reigned  at 
Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
generations,  by  Lelez,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  of 
Leleges.  Lelex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  by 
Pylns.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas  with  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  Megara  became  annexed  to  Attica;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  SmI  Megaris  in  early  times  belonged  to  Attica, 
since  it  is  represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris 
formed  one  of  the  four  antient  divisions  of  Attica.  On  the 
duath  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of 
Codrus,  when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian 
culony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country  was  from 
thia  time  regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  It  remained  for  some 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  afterwards  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence, but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and 
power  rapidly  increased,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and 
the  Propontis,  and  Hyblsean  Megara  in  Sicily.  The  navy 
of  iMegara  was  once  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  that  of 
Athens;  and  it  was  only  alter  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle 
that  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of 
Salamis,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dorian  landholders ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power 
by  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty,  about  b.c.  620.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  (Pbus.,  i.  40, 
41.)  He  married  his  daughter  to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted 
by  him  in  his  atteinpt  to  usurp  the  government  of  Athens. 
(Thucyd.,  i.  126.)  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
Megara;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  most  violent  struggle 
arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  of 
which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a 
native  of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Solon,  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wart  Megara  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  war  wim  Corinth ;  and 
her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occasion  of  her  forming  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  about  bc.  461.  (Thuc,  i.  103.) 
Athenian  garrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pegee ;  but 
six  years  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  (Thuc,  i.  1 14.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  the  democratic  party  formed  a  plan  for 
surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  LacedsDmonian  force.  We 
read  little  more  of  Megara  in  Grecian  history.  In  b.c.  357, 
democracy  was  again  the  established  constitution.  (Died., 
XV.  40.)  Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  De- 
metrius ;  it  was  also  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus 
(Pans.,  vii.  15,(4);  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  (Procop.,  BelL  Vand.,  i.  1) ;  and  its  ruin  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 


Coin  of  Megmri*. 
Biitiah  MuMum.    Actiutl  sise. 

MEGASPFRA,  Mr.  Lea's  name  for  a  pupiform,  terres- 
trial, testaceous  moUusk,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
spire  of  its  shell,  which  consists  of  twenty-three  close-set, 
narrow,  gradually  increasing  whorls,  which  he  thus  charac- 
terises generically : — 

Shell  clavate ;  aperture  nearly  oval,  below  rounded ; 
margins  reflected,  above  disjoined ;  columella  mai\y-folded, 
below  entire,  not  effuse. 

Animal  unknown. 
P.  C  No.  920. 


This  genus,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  genera 
Bulinus^  Pupa,  and  Auricula^  accordmg  to  Mr.  Lea,  is 
founded  on  a  single  species,  MegoMpira  Busch§nbergiana. 

Description.  Shell  subcylindric8d,turrited,  thickly  striate, 
brownish,  with  longitudinal  reddish-brown  spots,  having  a 
solid  apex;  whorls  twenty-three,  rather  flattened;  spire 
obtuse  at  the  apex;  columella  with  four  folds;  outer  Up 
reflected. 


llejiMplra  Rttacfaenbergiana.    (Lea.) 

MEGA'STHENES  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  king  of  Syria,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Pali- 
bothra,  the  capital  of  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The 
territories  of  Sandracottus  were  on  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Megasthenes  stayed  in  India  several  years,  and  on 
his  return  recorded  his  ob^ervations  in  a  work  entitled  *  In- 
dica.'  Of  this  work,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  there  are 
extracts  in  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  iElian.  Though  Strabo  has 
on  several  occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  work  contained  much  valuable  information  which  was 
then  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the 
first  account  of  Trapobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEGA'STOMA.    [Shrikes.] 

MEGATHE'RUDiE,  Megatheroids  of  Owen,  who  in- 
cludes under  the  family  the  following  genera  of  extinct 
Edentata,  viz.  Megatherium,  Megalonyr,  Glossotkerium, 
Mylodon,  and  Scelidotherium,  all  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  America  only. 

Megatherium.  (Cuvier.) 

A  gigantic  extinct  mammiferous  quadruped,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos. 
The  dental  formula  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  because 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  known.  The 
upper  jaw,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  shown,  contains  five  on  each 
side,  and  from  the  analo^^y  of  Scelidotherium  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Megatherium  had  only  four  teeth  on  each 
side  in  the  lower  jaw.    In  that  case  the  formula  would  be 

0  0  5—5 

Incisors  -;    canines  -r:  molars  - — •  =  18. 

Cuvier  pointed  out  the  skull  of  this  animal  as  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Sloths,  but  observed  that  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton  bore  a  relationship  partly  to  the  Sloths  and 
partly  to  the  Ant-eaters.  The  Madrid  specimen  was  for  a 
long  time  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  genus,  and  as  Mr.  Clift  remarks  in  his 
paper,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  more  largely,^ 
that  magnificent  though  imperfect  skeleton  had  remained 
for  the  last  century  altogether  unique.  *  Very  few  addi- 
tional  specimens,*  says  that  able  osteologist, '  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  Europe,  and  no  other  cabinet  save  the  solitary 
one  at  Madrid  possessed  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn)  a 
single  intelligible  fragment  which  could  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  this  great  unknown.*  The  zeal  and  energy  of 
Sir  Woodbine  Parish  have  added  greatly  to  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  place  of 
this  animal  in  the  series ;  and  the  history  of  the  Megathe- 
rium may  now  be  considered  to  be  complete. 

According  to  the  description  of  Don  Joseph  Garriga,t 
Spain  possessed  considerable  parts  of  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent skeletons.  The  first  and  most  complete  is  that  which 
is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid.  This  was  sent 
over  in  1 789,  by  the  Marquis  of  Loreto,  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  with  a  notice  stating  that  it  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Luxan,  west-south-west  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  1795  a  second  arrived  from  Lima,  and  other 
portions,  probably  not  verv  considerable,  were  possessed  by 
rather  Fernando  Scio,  who  had  received  them  as  a  present 
from  a  lady  who  had  come  from  Paraguay.  Accoraing  to 
MM.  Pander  and  D* Alton,  they  were  unable  in  1818  to  find 
any  traces  of  the  Lima  specimen,  or  that  which  had  be- 
longed to  Fernando  Scio. 

*  '  Some  accotiot  of  the  Remains  of  Ihn  MegaUimiam  trat  to  Eugland  ttom. 
naeaoi  Ayres.  by  WiHuUnne  Parish,  Jan..  Esq.,  P.G  S..  F.1L8./  by  WUlian 
C.ia.  Esq..  F.OS..FK.s«. 

i  '  Pescripcion  del  cw^uflello  d?  un  qiiadrapedo  may  curpitlento  y  raw  qtie  b0 
conaeiva  cu  el  real  gabincte  d«  rhiatoria  natural  do  Madrid  *    CMmiriil.  1796  ^ 
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The  remains  coll^ttid  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  were 
found  in  the  river  Saladu,  which  runs  ihrough  iho  Hat  allu- 
vial pkins  ((ha  Pampoii)  to  ihe  south  uf  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  after  a  succession  of  three  unusually  dry  seasons, 
'  nliii^h  lowered  the  waters  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
exposed  part  of  the  pelvis  to  view,  as  it  stood  upright  in  the 
bottom  of  tlia  river.*  This  and  other  parts,  havmg  been 
carried  to  BuenuH  Ayres  hy  the  country  people,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Woodbine  Pari=h  by  Don 
Hilaro  Sosa,  the  owner  of  the  properly  on  which  tlie  bones 
wei«  found.  A  furlbsr  inquiry  was  instituted  hy  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  and,  on  his  application,  the  governor,  Don 
Manuel  Rosas,  granted  assistance,  the  result  of  which  was 
Ihe  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  other  skeletons  on  his 
excellency's  properlies  of  Las  Averias  and  Villanuevo  ;  (he 
DUB  (o  the  noitb,  the  other  to  the  soulb  of  ihe  SaiaiJo,  hut 
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at  no  great  distance  ft'om  the  place  where  the  firtt  bod  beea 
found.  '  An  immense  sliell  or  case  was  found  with  Ihs 
remains  discovered  on  the  properlies  of  Don  Manuel,  por- 
tions of  which  were  bruu);ht  to  tbis  country,  but  most  of 
the  bones  associated  with  the  shell  crumbled  to  pieces  after 
exposure  to  the  air,'  and  the  broken  portions  preserved  had 
not  been  sufficiently  made  oul,  when  Mr.  Clih  published  hit 
memoir,  to  enable  that  zaoloi{ist  to  describe  them  satisftu^ 
torily ;  but  he  gives  very  accurate  figures  of  a  portion  of  the 

The  cuts  here  given  will  convey  to  the  reader  more  accu- 
rately than  words  the  osseous  structure  of  this  enormous 
animal,  which,  when  full  grown,  mu^t  have  been  more  than 
fourteen  feet  long  ini-luding  the  tail,  and  upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  height. 


SkslMon  of  M«(M1uTiiun.  (Clitt,) 
The  simple  oulline(from  PanderandD'Alton)  shows  the  I  Woodbine   Parish.    The  dark   tint   shows   the  addition^. 
extent  of  (he  skeleton  a(  Madrid.     The  pale  lin[  expresses     par(s,  which  are  ileAcieot  in  tho  Madrid  skeleton.     {Geo^ 
the  extent  of  corresponding  parts  sent  to  Ent'l^"''  ^i  Sir  |    " —  ' 


thstHrgillitrhiia.me-lblrduKinliiu.    (.CUM 

Tha  thiKh-bone  was  twice  the  tliicVness  or  ihat  of  tlie 
largagt  ^lephaul'  the  fore-foot  must  have  meMured  more 
Ihaii  a  yard  in  IwDgth,  and  maro  than  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  was  terminated  by  an  enormoui  claw,  and  the 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  could  not  have  been  leas 
than  two  feet.  The  following  comparative  meMuremeiils, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Clift,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish's  interesting  forthcoming  work,'  where  a  highly 
charaoterislic  fleuru  of  ibe  skeleton,  drawn  from  the  original 
bones,  undur  Mr.  Clifi's  superintendence,  shows  the  part* 
which  are  wantine. 

°  &l<|i1i>iil,  MnnlhnliiB. 

The  expansion  of  the  OBsa  ilia  .        ..IB  51 

Breadih  of  the  largest  caudal  vertebra  0     7  19 

Circumferenceof  middle  of  femur  '     "  "     " 

Length  of  the  os  calcis     . 
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The  whole  of  the  structure  of  this  extinct  animal  is 
admirabW  adapted  for  digging  tho  earth  w  oi  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  tho  succulent  roots,  which,  in  all  proba- 
UUlv,  coDSiiCuted  the  principal  part  of  its  food.  The  snuul 
of  the  animal  appears  to  have  terminated  in  a  short  pro- 

•  '  Bncoa  Afm  ud  tha  Frgrineei  s(  the  Rio  ds  U  VMm.'  Bto.,  Lon 
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boscis,  which  must  have  borne  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
'  ~  its  proportions  to  that  of  the  modern  Tapirs. 

We  have  seen  that  an  immense  shell  or  case  accompanied 

e  remains  discovered  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  1he 

r*er  Solado ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  was  led  lo  suppose,  not 

without   considerable    apparent   ground   for   the   opinion, 

that   this  shell  wag  the  armour  that  protected  the  Mega- 

tiurium. 

The  size  of  the  Megatherium,'  says  Dr.  Buckland.  in 
Bridgewaler  Treatise,'  'exceeds  that  of  the  existing 
Edentata,  lo  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  a  greater  de- 
than  any  other  fossil  animal  exceeds  its  nearest  living 
congeners.  With  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  Slulh,  it  com- 
bined in  its  legs  and  feet  an  admixture  of  the  characters  of 
the  Anl-Eater,  the  Armadillo,  and  the  Chlamyphorus ;  it 

Erobably  also  slill  further  renemlilod  the  Armadillo  and 
'hlamy phorus,  in  being  cased  with  a  bony  coat  of  armour. 
Its  haunches  were  more  than  five  feet  wide,  and  its  body 
twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feel  high  ;*  its  feet  were  a  yard 
in  length,  and  terminated  by  most  gigantic  claws:  its  lail 
was  probably  clad  in  armour,  and  much  larger  than  the 
tail  of  any  other  beast  among  extinct  or  living  terrestrial 
Mammalia.     Thus  heavily   coastrucicd,  and   ponderously 

itred,  it  could  neither  run,  nur  leap,  nor  climb,  nor 
burrow  under  the  p;round.  and  iu  all  its  movements  must 
have  been  necessarily  slow  ;  hut  what  need  of  rapid  locomo- 

to  an  animal  whoso  oecupation  of  digging  roots  for  food 
was  almost  stationary  ?  And  what  need  of  speed  for  flight 
from  foes,  to  a  creature  whose  giant  carcass  was  encased 

L  impenetrable  cuirass,  and  who,  by  a  single  pat  of  bis 
or  lash  of  his  tail,  could  in  an  instant  have  demolished 
the  CuugUBi  or  the  Crocodile?  Secure  within  the  panoply 
of  his  bony  armour,  where  was  the  enemy  that  would  dare 
encounter  this  Leviathan  of  the  Pampas  ?  or  in  what  mora 
powerful  creature  can  we  find  the  cause  that  has  effected 
the  extirpation  of  his  race?  His  entire  frame  was  an  ap- 
paratus of  colossal  mechanism,  adapted  exactly  lo  the  work 
It  bad  to  do ;  strong  and  pondcroua,  in  proportion  as  this 
work  was  heavy,  and  calculated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and 
enjoyment  to  a  gigantic  race  of  quadrupeds,  tthich,  though 
they  have  ceased  lo  be  counted  among  the  living  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet,  have,  in  their  fossil  bones,  left  behind 
them  imperishable  monuments  of  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  Each  limb  and  fragment  of 
a  limb  forming  co-ordinate  parts  of  a  well  adjusted  and  per- 
fect whole ;  and  through  all  their  deviations  from  the  form 
and  proportion  of  the  limbs  of  other  quadrupeds,  aSbrding 
freah  proofs  of  the  infinitely  varied  and  inexhaustible  con- 
trivances of  creative  wisdom.'  Much  of  this  eloquent  pas^ 
■age  is  unassailable:  but  Professor  Owen  has  demonstrated 
mult  clearly,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  entire 
saiisfBction  of  Dr.  Buckland  himself,  that  ihe  tessellated 
sbfU  or  case  found  with  the  Saluda  remains  did  not  belong 
lo  the  Megatherium,  who^e  tegumentary  covering  seema 
to  have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths, 
but  to  a  Dasypodoid  or  Armadillo-like  gigantic  extinct  ani 
mal,  to  which  Mr.  Owen  has  asaigned  the  name  of  Glyp- 
todin,  whose  hind-foot,  like  the  fore,  appears  to  be  expressif 
modified  to  farm  a  base  to  a  column  destined  lo  support  aa 
enormous  incumbent  weight;  whilst  in  iho  Megatherium 
the  toes  were  free  to  be  developed  into  long  and  compiessal 
claws,  such  as  form  the  compensating  weapons  of  defence 
of  the  hair-clad  Sloths  and  Ant-eaters.     Mr,  Owen,  in  his 

Saper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  entitled' A 
escription  of  a  tooth  and  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Glyp- 
todon,  a  large  quadruped  of  tha  Edentate  order,  to  which 
belongs  the  te^^sellated  bony  armour  Bgured  by  Mr.  Clill 
in  his  "  Memoir  on  the  remains  of  the  Megatherium  brought 
to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,"  showed  that  the  por- 
tions of  tessellated  armour  described  and  Rgured  by  Weiss 
{Berlin  Tram.,  1827)  are  identical  in  structure  with  those 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  and  that  tha 
bones  which  were  found  with  the  armour  in  both  eases  are 
the  same  in  their  characters,  and  therefore  thdt  they  be- 
longed to  animals  specifically  identical.  He  next  entered 
upon  Ihe  inquiry.  Had  the  Megatherium  a  bony  armour? 
and  he  concluded,  from  a  comparison  of  its  skeleton  with 
that  of  the  Armadillos,  that  it  had  not.  In  the  pelvis  of 
the  Armadillo  there  are  twelve  sacral  vertebne  anchylosed 
together,  and  the  spines  of  the  vertebra  are  greatly  de- 
veloped anteriO'posteriurly.  forming  a  continuous  vertical 
ridge  of  bone,   bearing   immediately  the  euperincumbr 
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weight.    In  the  Megathere  the  Bocral  vertebreo  are  only  { the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts,    A  long  continued 


drought  would  naturally  have  brought  these  extinct  ani- 
mals from  the  drained  and  parched  country  to  the  rivers, 
dwindled,  hy  the  continued  dry  seasons,  to  a  slender  stream 
runniug  lietween  extensive  mud  banks,  in  which  these  gi- 
gantic quadrupeds  may  have  been  engulfed  in  their  anxious 
efforts  to  reach  the  water.* 

Megalonyx.    (Jefferson.) 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Jefferson,  formerly  President  o' 
the  United  States,  described,  fh>m  some  bones  found  in  ca- 
verns in  the  west  of  Virginia,  an  extinct  mammiferous 
animal,  which  he  considered  to  he  carnivorous.  The  bones 
on  which  his  description  was  founded  were,  a  small  fragment 
or  a  femur  or  a  humerus,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna  com- 
plete hut  broken  in  two,  three  claws,t  and  half  a  dozen 
other  bones  of  the  foot. 

From  the  materials  above  mentioned,  and  on  comparison 
with  the  analogous  bones  in  the  Lion,  Mr.  Jefferson  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Megalonyx  must  have  been  up- 
wards of  five  feet  in  height,  that  it  must  have  weighed 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  Uu- 
guiculated  animals,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  enemy  of 
the  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  Lion  is  of  the  Elephant. 
When  once  a  theory  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  generally  no  want  of  materials  to  confirm  it  in  the 
imagination  of  the  theorist.  Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  appeals  to 
certain  figures  resembling  a  Lion  mentioned  by  the  most 
antient  historians  of  the  Anglo-Americans  as  visible  on  a 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio, 
which  must  have  been  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
from  their  rudeness;  and  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  some 
of  them  then  living,  who  had  heard  during  the  night  fright- 
ful roarings  which  terrified  the  dogs  and  the  horses ;  and 
he  asks  if  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  some  great 
unknown  carnivorous  species  in  the  interior  of  America, 
and  whether  this  redoubtable  animal  may  not  have  been 
the  Megalonyx  f 

Dr.  Wistar,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Philadelphia,  subsequently  perceived  some  analogy  between 
the  bones  of  the  fos»il  foot  of  Jefferson's  animal  and  similar 
bones  in  the  foot  of  the  Sloth,  without  other  aid  than  Dau- 
benton*s  description, 
portions  of  bony  armour  obtained  in  the  Rio  Seco,  in  the  i  Cuvier,  who  saw  at  once  the  true  analogies  of  the  animal, 
Banda  Oriental,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  specimen  of  •  and  was  ridiculed  for  his  opinion  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond, 
the  Pedernal.  One  of  the  portions  was  the  covering  for  '  who  mistook  the  clear-sightedness  of  that  great  coolotri^^t 
the  tail.  It  was  hollow  to  its  extremity,  and  presented  in  j  for  the  blindness  of  one  who  would  constrain  nature  to 
its  concavity  vestiges  of  caudal  vertebrce  very  distant  from  .  bend  to  the  &etitiou8  classification  of  an  artificial  system, 
each  other.  |  obtained  casts  of  the  bones  indicated  by  Jefferson  from 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  that  having  brought  •  ISIr.  Peale  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  furnished  by 
together  evidence  of  the  remains  of  five  specimens  (found  .  M.  Palisot  de  Beauvois  with  two  morceaux  found  in  the 
in  the  Rio  Seco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Villanvieva,  Pedernal,  and  i  same  cavern  where  Jefferson's  specimens  were  discovered : 
the  Banda  Oriental)  of  a  large  Edentate  species  undoubtedlv  :  fortunately  one  of  these  was  a  tooth.  With  these  add i- 
covered  with  armour,  and  more  or  less  corresponding  with  ,  tional  materials  Cuvier  completed  his  labours,  and  satis- 
the  characters  of  the  Giyptodon,  and  having  established  the  i  factorily  showed  that  the  Megalonyx  belonged  to  the  Eden- 
characters  of  that  genus  on  both  dentary  and  locomotive    tola. 


four  in  number,  and  are  not  anchylosed,  and  the  spinous 
processes  are  comparatively  small,  not  locked  together,  as 
m   the  Armadillos,  but  separated  by  intervals  as  in  the 
Sloths.    In  the  Armadillos,  the  weight  of  the  cuirass  is 
transferred  from  the  sacrum  to  the  thigh-bones  by  two 
points  on  each  side.    One  of  them,  the  ischium,  is  anchy- 
losed to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  other  point  is 
formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  iliac  bone  into  a  stout  three- 
sided  beam  passing  straight  from  the  thigh-joint  to  abut 
against  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  weight 
of  the  shell  is  greatest,  a  structure  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Megathere.    In  no  species  of  Armadillo  is  the  ilium  ex- 
panded, while  in  the  Megathere  it  is  greatly  developed, 
resembling  that  of  the  Elephant  in  size,  form,  and  position ; 
and  among  the  Edentata  the  nearest  approach  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  to  be  found  among  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters.    The  most  striking  point  however  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Armadillos,  with  reference  to  the  support  of  a 
bony  covering,  is  the  remarkable  production  of  a  part  of  the 
vertebra  from  above  the  anterior  articular  process  on  each 
side,  in  a  straight  direction  upwards,  outwards,  and  forwards, 
to  nearly  the  level  of  tlie  true  spinous  processes.    Now 
these  oblique  processes,  which  are  developed  only  in  the 
loricated  Edentata,  beautifully  correspond  in  form  and  use 
with  the  tie-bearers  in  the  architecture  of  a  roof,  and  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  Megathere,  the  structure  of  this  part 
of  the  verteblral  column  of  that  animal  corresponding  with 
the  character  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  hair-dad  Sloths  and 
Ant  •eaters.    Mr.  Owen  noticed  other  supposed  adaptations 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  Megathere  to  sustain  a  bony  covering, 
as  the  breadth  of  the  ribs,  hut  the  ribs  of  the  Sloths  and 
Ant-eaters  are  broader  than  those  of  the  Armadillos. 

The  paper  contained  a  tabular  account  of  the  discovery  of 
twelve  skeletons  of  the  Megathere,  and  in  no  instance  did 
any  portion  of  bony  armour  occur  with  or  near  the  bone.* 
A  notice  was  also  given  of  the  remains  of  a  Giyptodon, 
found  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Pedernal  before  its  junction 
with  the  Sala,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Santo,  near  Monte 
Video,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  town.  From 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  these  remains,  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  that  de* 
sci'ibed  in  the  paper.    An  allusion  was  also  made  to  some 


organs ;  he  trusts  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  vindicated 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier  with  reference  to  the  Megathere,  by 
proving  it  to  be,  by  its  tegumentary  covering  as  well  as  its 
osseous  system,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Ant-eaters  and 
Sloths  than  to  the  Armadillos.    {Geol.  Proc.,  1839.) 

May  we  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the  immediate  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  extinction  of  these  and  other  gigantic 
quadrupeds  whose  remains  are  found  in  America?  The 
southern  parts  of  that  great  continent  are  even  now  subject 
lO  long  continued  droughts,  sometimes  lasting  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  bringing  destruction  on  the  cattle ; 
and,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  remains  collected  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish  was  owing  to  a  succession  of  unusually 
dry  seasons,  as  we  have  seen.  The  upright  position  of  most 
of  these  skeletons  found  in  situ,  with  the  ponderous  verte- 
brse and  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  their  natural  situation,  indi- 
cates that  the  animal  must  have  been  bogged  in  adhesive 
mud  sutlicientiy  firm  to  uphold  the  ponderous  bones  after 

*  Sir  Wiimlbine  Parish  has  Juit  now  (May  89,  1839)  kindly  communicated 
to  ut  a  letter  rccpired  by  him,  nxVxn^  information  of  the  discovery  of  an  almost 
entire  Rkelctun  of  an  adult  Megatherium  on  the  bnuksof  tli»  Rio  Uk  la  Matanta, 
with  nil  the  TettebrsB  of  the  body,  all  the  ribs,  all  the  teeth.  Uie  head,  and  the 
lee?,  in  shoit,  i»ith  the  whole  of  the  bmies  except  the  tall  and  one  foot.  Cloie 
to  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  *  Tatou  gignnte$que*  (^Glyptodou  ^itably).  with  its 
1>ony  armour  complete.  There  was  also  found  a  very  small  and  perfect  MegU' 
thermm.  which  muvt  have  brcn  only  Just  bom  at  the  epcx;h  of  destruction.  No 
mention  is  made  of  wny  traces  u.*  biiny  nrmonr  ur  shell  about  the  Megathtria, 
In  the  old  auimal  oaly  one  foot  is  wantinx*  It  has  been  sti^gested  that  the  so- 
called  young  ASegaUtrrium  may  possibly  b«  a  skeleton  of  Soetidotherimm, 


Mr.  Owen,  in  his  description  of  his  genus  Mylodon,  says, 
'  The  greater  part  of  Cuvier*s  chapter  on  Megmonyx  is  de- 
voted to  the  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  reasoning  on  the 
ungueal  phalanx,  whereby  it  is  proved  to  belong  not  to  a 
gigantic  Carnivore  of  the  Lion  kind,  as  Jefferson  supposed, 
but  to  the  less  formidable  order  of  Edentate  quadrupeds ; 
and  Cuvier,  in  reference  to  the  tooth, — the  part  on  which 
alone  a  generic  chai-acter  could  have  been  founded, — merely 
observes  that  it  resembles  at  least  as  much  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  great  Armadillos  as  it  does  those  of  the  Sloths.  In 
the  last  edition  of  the  "  R^gne  Animal "  Cuvier  introduces 
the  Megatherium  and  Megalonyx  between  the  Sloths  and 
Armadillos,  but  aUudes  to  no  other  difference  between  the 
two  genera  than  that  of  sisce, — **  Tautre,  le  Megalonyx^  est 
un  pen  moindre.*'  Some  systematic  naturalists,  as  Desma- 
rest  and  Fischer,  have  therefore  suppressed  the  genus,  and 
made  the  Megalonyx  a  species  of  Megatherium,  under  the 
name  of  Megatherium  Jeffersoniu    The  dental  characters 

*  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  he  was  mfiirmed  by  an  eyewitness,  that  during  ibe 
*  gran  seeo'  the  cattle  in  herds  of  thousands  mshed  into  the  t*arana,  and  beiiix 
exhausted  by  hunger,  tltey  were  unable  to  ornwl  up  the  muddy  banks,  and  were 
drowned.  (royage$  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle  between  the  years  IKC6  ri«'< 
1836.'  vol.  ui..  1839.)  SirWoodbme  Parish  sa>s,  'In  the  last  great  drought, 
which  continued  during  the  summers  of  1830. 3l.  and  3S.  it  was  Ciilculaled  that 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  milUooa  of  animals  died :-  the  borders  uf  all 
the  lakes  and  streamlets  in  the  province  were  long  afterwards  white  with  thtsr 
bones.*    (Buenot  Ayret  and  the  Province*  "/  the  Rio  de  la  Plnta,  8vo ,  1830.) 

I  The  ungueal  phalanx  cc  Megalonyx  is  much  more  compressed  tiiao  that 
of  Megatherium. 
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of  the  genus  Megathenum  are  laid  down  by  Fischer,  as 

0  4-  4       , 

follows  :—**  Dew/,  prim,  et  Ian.  -  ;  molares  j-;^.  obducti, 

tritores,  coronide  nunc  plan£  transversim  sulcata,  nunc 
medio  excavate  marginulis  prominulis."  TYi^l  Megalonyx 
had  the  same  number  of  molares  as  Megatherium  (suppos- 
ing that  number  in  the  Megathere  to  be  correctly  stateJ, 
which  it  is  not)  is  here  assumed  from  analogy,  for  neither 
Jefferson,  Wistar,  nor  Cuvier,— the  authorities  iot  Mega- 
lanyx  quoted  by  Fischer, — possessed  other  means  of  know- 
ing the  dentition  of  that  animal  than  were  afforded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  single  tooth.'  (Owen,  in  Zoology  qf  H.  M,  S, 
Beagle.) 

The  same  author  (/oc.  nV.)  adds,  'With  respect  to  existing 
Mammalia,  most  naturalists  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  convenience  at  leastof  founding  a  generic 
or  subgenerio  distinction  on  well-marked  modifications  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth,  although  they  may  cor- 
respond in  number  and  kind,  in  proof  of  which  it  needs  only 
to  peruse  the  pages  of  a  Systema  Mammalium  which  relate 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Rodent  order.  According  to  this 
mode  of  viewing  the  logical  abstractions  under  which  species 
are  grouped  together,  the  extinct  Edentate  Mammal  disco- 
vered by  Jefferson  most  be  referred  to  a  genus  distinct  from 
Megatherium,  and  for  which  the  term  Megalonyx  should 
be  retained.  This  will  be  sufficiently  evident  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  given  by  Cuvier  of  one  of  the  teeth  ofMe- 
fi^alonysc  Jeffer$onii,  and  by  Dr.  Harlan  of  a  tooth  of  his 
Megalonyx  laqueaiuSt  with  those  of  the  Megatherium 
which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Clift.  The  frasment  of 
the  molar  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonih  deseribed 
and  figured  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  seems  to  have  been 
implanted  in  the  jaw  hkethe  teeth  of  the  Megatherium  by 
a  simple  hollow  base,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  pro- 
truded crown :  its  structure  Cuvier  describes  as  consisting 
of  a  central  cylinder  of  bone  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of 
enamel.  The  transverse  section  of  this  tooth  presents  an 
irregular  elliptical  form,  the  external  contour  being  gently 
and  uniformly  convex ;  the  internal  one  undulating,  con- 
vex in  the  middle,  and  slightly  concave  on  each  side,  arising 
from  the  tooth  being  traversed  longitudinally  on  its  inner 
side  by  two  wide  and  shallow  depressions.  The  imperfect 
tooth  of  the  species  called  by  Dr.  Harlan  Megalonyx  laque- 
atu9,  and  of  which  a  cast  was  presented  by  that  able  and 
industrious  naturalist  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  resembles  in  general  form,  and  especially  m 
the  characteristic  double  longitudinal  groove  on  the  inner 
side,  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffersonii* 

Two  claws  of  the  fore-foot,  a  radius,  humerus,  scapula, 
one  rib,  an  os  calcis,  a  metacarpal  bone,  some  vertebra,  a 
femur,  and  a  tibia  of  Megalonyx  laqueattu,  which  were 
discovered  in  Big^bone  Cave,  Tenessee,  United  States,  are 
also  described  by  Dr.  Harlan,*  who,  though  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  generic  characters  of  Mega- 
lonyx, seems,  as  Mr.  Owen  observes,  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
rest  entirely  on  dental  modifications ;  for  Dr.  Harlan  remarks 
that  'a  minute  examination  of  the  tooth  and  knee-joint 
renders  it  not  improbable,  supposing  the  last*named  charac- 
ter to  be  peculiar  to  it,  that  if  the  whole  frame  should  here- 
afler  be  discovered,  ii  may  even  claim  a  generic  distinction, 
in  which  case  either  Aulaxodon  or  Pleurodon  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  name.*  Upon  this  Professor  Owen  makes  the 
following  pertinent  observation:— 'There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  with  respect  to  a  fossil  jaw  presenting 
teeth  in  the  same  number  and  of  the  same  general  struc- 
ture as  in  the  Megatherium,  and  with  individual  modifica- 
tions of  form  as  well  marked  as  those  which  distinguish 
Megatherium  from  Megalonyx,  that  the  palaeontologist  has 
no  other  choice  than  to  refer  it,  either  as  Fischer  has  done 
with  Megalonyx,  to  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  Mega- 
therium, or  to  regard  it  as  a  type  of  a  subgenus  distinct 
from  both.  With  reference  however  to  the  Pleurodon  of 
Dr.  Harlan,  after  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  cast  of  the 
tooth  on  which  that  genus  is  mainly  founded  with  the  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  the  tooth  of  the  Megalonyx  Jeffer- 
sonii  in  the  **  Ossemens  Fossiles,*'  they  seem  to  differ  m  so 
slight  a  degree  as  to  warrant  only  a  specific  distinction,  and 
this  difference  even,  viewing  the  various  proportions  of  the 
teeth  in  the  same  jaw  of  the  Megatherium,  is  more  satisfac- 
torily established  by  the  characters  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  radius,  than  by 
those  of  the  tooth  itself.' 

•  ■  Ifodieml  and  Phyiieal  ReMudM^' p.  aB3,  Ice. 


Among  the  Iwnes  collected  by  Spix  and  Martius  in  th« 
cave  of  Lassa  Grande,  near  the  Arrayal  de  Torracigos  in 
Brazil,  and  described  by  Professor  Doellinger,t  there  were 
no  teeth,  and  only  a  few  bones  of  the  extremities.  The 
Professor  concludes  from  their  shape,  the  presence  of  an 
osseous  sheath  for  the  claw,  and  the  form  of  their  articula- 
tion, that  they  doubtless  belong  to  a  Megatheroid  animal  of 
the  size  of  an  Ox.  The  bones,  according  to  the  Professor, 
are  not  those  of  an  immature  individual,  and  agree  suffici- 
ently with  Cuvier's  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  Mega' 
lonyx  to  warrant  their  being  referred  to   that  kind  of 


animaL 


GlosBotherium.     (Owen.) 


This  genus  is  founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  cranium  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  same 
river  in  Banda  Oriental  with  the  skull  of  the  Toxodotu 
The  fragment  includes  the  parietes  of  the  left  side  of  the 
cerebral  cavity,  the  corresponding  nervous  and  vascular 
foramina,  the  left  occipital  condyle,  a  portion  of  the  left 
zygomatic  process,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  left  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  No  tooth,  no  locomotive 
extremity,  was  present  to  lend  its  aid ;  and  yet,  upon  the 
slender  materials  above  stated.  Professor  Owen  has  been 
enabled  to  give  generic  distinction  to  the  animal  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  animal  series  satis- 
factorily. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  determination  of 
the  affinities  of  a  fossil  animal  has  been  duly  appreciated 
since  the  relations  of  the  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
kind  of  life  appointed  for  each  animal  were  pointed  out  by 
Cuvier ;  but  ne  observes  that  we  should  be  deceived  if  we 
were  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  the  generalization  laid 
down  by  Cuvier,  our  conclusion,  firom  this  surface,  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  the  extinct  species  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  lower  jaw  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  from  right 
to  left,  and  forwards  or  backwards,  Uke  the  movements  of  a 
millstone:  'Nevertheless,'  continues  Mr.  Owen,  'I  venture 
to  affirm  it  to  be  most  probable  that  the  food  of  Olostothe- 
rium  was  derived  from  the  animal  and  not  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  to  predict,  that  when  the  bones  of  the 
extremities  shall  be  discovered,  they  will  prove  the  Glosso- 
there  to  be  not  an  ungulate  but  an  unguiculate  quadruped, 
with  a  fore-foot  endowed  with  the  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination,  and  armed  with  claws,  adapted  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  strong  walls  of  the  habitations  of  those  insect 
societies  upon  which  there  is  good  evidence,  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  cranial  fragment,  that  the  animal,  though  as 
large  as  an  ox,  was  adapted  to  prey.' 

The  data  on  which  Professor  Owen  rests  this  affirmation 
are,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkable  cavity  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  tympanic  bone,  of  nearly  a  regular  hemi- 
spherical form  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  surface  of 
this  cavity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  arti- 
cular cartilage,  because  it  is  irregularly  pitted  with  many 
deep  impressions,  and  Mr.  Owen  concludes  therefore  that 
it  served  to  afford  a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  styloid 
element  of  a  large  os  hyoidei.  In  addition  to  this  evidence 
of  the  size  of  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  there  is  a  more  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  extent  of  its  soft  and  especially  its 
muscular  parts  in  the  magnitude  of  the  foramen  for  the 
passage  of  the  lingual  or  motor  nerve,  which  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen  is  larger  than  any  of  those  which  perforate 
the  cranium,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  foremen ;  it  is 
eight  lines  in  the  long  diameter,  and  readily  admits  the 
passage  of  the  little  finger. 

The  professor  remarks  that  it  is  only  in  the  Ant-eatera 
and  Pangolins  that  we  find  an  approximation  to  these  pro 
portions ;  and  that  in  the  Giraffe,  the  largest  of  ruminants, 
and  having  the  longest  and  most  muscular  tongue  in  that 
order,  the  foramen  for  the  corresponding  nerve  is  scarcely 
more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  that  of  Gloesotherium,  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  cranium  Mr.  Owen  finds  more  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  relationship  of  this  extinct  edentate 
to  the  genera  Myrmecophaga  and  Manis. 

The  question,  Had  the  Glossotherium  teeth?  is  an- 
swered by  the  Professor  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicating  an  extensive  tem- 
poral muscle ;  from  the  well-defined  boundary,  formed  by 

t  Spui  ami  If  aittui,  *R«lw  la  Brua.*  band  is.,  p.  ft. 
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t  Blightly- elevated  bony  ridge,  extending  to  near  the  ssgittai 
Buture:  the  aize  of  the  tygoraatic  porlion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  tlie  remains  of  the  oblique  suture  by  which  it 
was  aiticulared  to  the  malar  bone ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  will  probably  be  found  to  be  molar  teeth  of  a 
sirnple  structure,  as  in  Ibe  Orycieropus. 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  os  malce.  This 
bone  is  wanting  in  the  Pangolins ;  in  the  true  Ant-eaters  it 
does  not  reach  the  lygotnatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  this  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  cygomatic 
arch,  the  Professor  concludes  that  Ohssotheriwn  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Armadillod  and  OryctempuM ;  and  frara 
the  form  and  loose  condition  of  the  tympanic  bone,  which, 
through  the  care  and  atlention  of  Mr.  Darwin,  was  preserved 
in  titu,  that  the  affinity  of  the  animal  was  closer  to  Oryete- 
ropus  than  to  the  Armadillos  :  but  the  tympanic  bone  of 
Orycleroput  differ*  from  that  of  Glo**Qthenum  in  forraint; 
part  of  tne  circumference  of  an  ellipse  whose  long  axis  is 
vertical,  and  in  sendini;  outwards  f^ra  its  anterior  part  a 
conTSS  eminence,  which  terminates  in  a  point  directed 
downwards  and  forwards:  in  the  distance  6om  the  origin 
of  the  zygoma  to  the  occipital  plane,  which  is  relatively 
greater  in  Glonolherium  than  in  Orycteroput,  the  fbrmsr 
is  raore  similar  to  Myrmeeophaga  and  ilami. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  craniJ  fragment  showi  tb« 
in  Glottotherium,  as  in  other  Bruta,  the  cerebellum  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  exposed  behind  the  cerebrum, 
that  the  latter  was  of  small  relaliva  siie,  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  Ass ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  remarkable,  as  in 
Oryeieroput,  the  Ant-eater,  and  Armadillo,  tbr  the  great 
development  of  the  olfactory  ganglia. 

Sued  are  the  leading  points  on  which  the  Mtablithment 
of  this  extinct  genus  is  placed.  Our  limits  do  not  admi 
our  following  out  the  interesting  details  which  confirm  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  which  the  reader  wilt  find  in 
his  '  Fossil  Mammalia.'  as  part  of  the  '  Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Beagle,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Fittroy,  R.N.,  edited  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  published  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty'e 
Treasury ;'  but  we  think  it  advisable,  with  reference  to  the 
succeeding  Aitsil  speoies  described  by  the  Professor,  and 
here  notii^  to  give  the  concluding  paiagraph  in  his  paper 
on  Glotmlherium. 

'  A  question."  says  ProfeasOT  Owen,  '  may  arise  after  pe- 
rusing the  preceding  evidence,  upon  which  the  present 
fossil  is  referred  to  a  great  Edendate  species  nearly  allied 
to  the  Oryeieropus.  whether  one  or  other  of  the  lower 
jaw^  subsequently  to  be  described,  and,  in  li' 
ferrible,  from  their  dentition,  either  to  the  Orycit 
or  Dasypodoid  femilies  of  Edentata,  may  not  have  belon) 
to  the  same  speoies  as  does  the  present  mutilated 
I  can  only  answer,  that  those  jaws  were  discovered  by  Mi 
Darwin  in  a  different  and  very  remote  locality ;  that  no  frag- 
ments or  teeth  referrible  to  them  were  found  associated 
with  the  present  fossil ;  and  that,  as  it  would  be  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  evidence  we  havi 
before  us  which  of  the  two  lower  jaws  should  be  associated 
with  Giiiftotheriam ;  nnd  as  both  may.  with  equal,  if  nol 
greater  probability,  belong  to  a  totally  distinct  genui,  it  ap. 
pears  to  me  to  be  preferable,  both  in  regard  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  Edentata 
of  an  antient  world,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  their 
description,  to  assign  to  them,  for  the  present,  distinct 
generic  appellations.' 

Mylodon.     (Owen.) 

A  genua  of  Edentate  Hegatherioids.  founded  on  some 
fossil  remains  described  by  Dr.  Harlan  in  his  '  Medical  and 
Phvsical  Researches,'  ana  referred  by  him  to  Megalonyx, 
and  on  a  mutilated  lower  jaw  and  teeth  discovered  by  Mr. 
Darwin  among  the  many  interesting  novelties  which  have 
been  the  result  of  that  zealous  naturalist's  researches  in  the 
southern  division  of  America. 

The  fossil  last  alluded  to  was  found  in  a  bed  of  partly 
consolidated  gravelat  the  base  of  the  cliff  called  Punta  Alta, 
at  Bahia  Blanc^  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  consists  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  the  series  of  teeth  entire  on  both  aides : 
the  extremity  of  the  symphysis,  the  coronoid  and  condyloid 
processes,  and  the  angular  process  of  the  left  ramus,  are 
warning. 

The  loelh  are  implanted  in  very  deep  sockets,  and  about 
one  liixlh  only  of  ilie  last  molar  projects  above  the  alveolus ; 
but  the  proportion  of  the  exposed  part  increases  gradually 


in  the  anterior  teeth. 

teeth  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  Sgui 


(Own.) 

This  and  the  relative  distance  of  the 


^J^T. 


lowR  ]■*  at  U-rlBlea  CpnlleX 


The  implanted  part  of  each  tooth  is  simply  of  the  same 
aite  and  form  as  the  ptojacting  crown,  and  with  a  Urge  co- 
nical cavity  at  the  IiMe,  for  ue  persistent  pulp,  and  indi 
eating  that  their  growth,  during  life,  was  perpetual. 


Professor  Owen  remarks  that  these  Icelh  are  corapoied, 
as  in  Bradypiu,  Megatherivm,  and  Mef^alovyx,  of  a  centnl 
pillar  of  coarse  ivory,  immediately  invested  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  and  dense  ivory,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  thick  coating  of  cement 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  (wbioh 
is  completely  ancbylosed)  is  characterised  by  two  oval  mam- 
milloia  proces-iefi,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 
'  '  "  wBv  between  the  anterior  and  poslerin' 
ehind  the 


:tremity  of  the  above  proee.>iS  is  the  large  i 
opening  of  the  dental  canal,  which  is  five  lines  in  diaraeler, 
and  situated  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  from  the  upper  mai^in.  The  Professor  observes 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  Ibramen,  which  gives  pasia^  to 
the  nerve  and  artery  of  ihe  lower  lip,  indicates  that  ihis 
part  nas  oflarge  sii^o :  and  that  the  two  S]mphy^eal  pro- 
cn-sc9,  which  prohahly  were  subE^etviert  to  the  atlaehncDt 
of  large  retractor  muscles,  denote  that  the  motions  of  such 
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k  lip  were  free  and  extensive.  The  ingle  of  ihe  jaw  is  pro- 
duced backwardih  and  endi  in  an  obtu^  poinL,  slighlly  bent 
upwards;  a  fur  amen,  une- third  leu  than  ibe  anienur  one, 
leads  from  near  the  commencement  of  llie  denial  canal  lo 
theoulersurfaeeof  the  jaw,  »  lltlle  below  and  behind  the 
laiit  molar  looth ;  and  this  foramen  pre^enls  ibe  aame  sii~ 
and  relative  position  on  both  tides  of  the  j«w.  Mr.  Owe 
finds  no  indicalion  of  a  corresponding  foramen,  or  of  lym 
pb>9cal  processes  in  the  figures  or  deicriplions  of  Iha  lowe 
jaw  of  (he  Meg^theriom,  nor  in  that  of  the  Sloths,  AnI 
eaters,  Anniidillos,  or  Manises,  which  he  bad  e\iimine< 
wilh  a  view  to  this  compiriikin. 

Mr,  Owen  further  obienes  that  in  the  Megatherium  the 
inferior  contour  of  the  lower  jaw  is  peculiarly  remarkabti 
as  Cuvier  has  observed,  for  the  convex  prominence  or  er 
largement  which  ii  developed  downwards  from  its  middle 
part;  but  in  the  Mylodon  the  corresponding  convexity  is 
slight,  not  exceeding  that  which  may  be  observed  at  the 
corresponding  part  of  Ihe  lower  jaw  of  the  Ai  or  the 
Orycleropui ;  and  afler  entering  into  f^irther  interesting 
detaili,  the  Professor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower 
jaw  of  tlie  Mylodon  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Mega- 
therium:  with  that  of  Megaiortyx  he  bad  of  coutm  no 
means  of  comparing  it. 

'  Among  existing  Edentata,'  conlinuei  the  Professor, '  the 
Mylodon,  in  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  and  angle  of  the 
jaw,  holds  an  inlermediate  plaoa  between  the  Ai  and  ihe 
great  Armadillo ;  in  the  form  of  the  anchylosed  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw  it  resembles  most  cloaely  theUnau,  or  two- 
toed  Sloth ;  but  in  the  peculiar  external  oonflguration  of 
the  lympbysii,  resulting  f^om  the  niamilloid  processes  above 
described,  the  Mflodon  presents  a  character  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  any  other  species  of  Bruta,  either 
recent  or  fossil' 

Two  species,  Mylodon  Hariani,  founded  on  the  fowil  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Harian,  and  Mylodon  Danainii,  on  that 
discoTered  by  Mr.  Darwin,  are  recorded  by  Professor  Owen ; 
and  he  gives  the  following  admeasuiementi  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  latter  species ; — 

Length  (u  far  as  complete)  .  ,17         6 

Bxlrema  width,  from  the  outside  of  oqe 

ramus  to  that  of  Ihe  other        .  .60 

Depth  of  each  ramus      .  .  .49 

Length  of  alveolar  series  ,  .46 

From  first  molar  to  broken  end  of  symphysis     6         0 

Breadth  of  symphysis  .37 

Longitudinal  extent  of  symphysis  .  4         6 

Circumference  of  narrowest  part  of  each  ramus  S         9 

He  further  observes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Mylodon 

Darwinii,  sbova  described,  exhibit  all  the  appearances  and 

conditions  of  those  of  a  full-grown  anim^  and  that  they 

present  a  marked  difference  of  sise  as  compared  wilh  those 

of  Mylodon  Harlani,  which  mu^t  have  been  a  much  larger 

animal,  for  if  the  lower  Jaw  of  the  latter  species  bears  the 

■ame  proportion  to  its  teeth  as  that  of  Mylodon  Darurinii 

dues,  it  must  be  about   two  feet  in  length.     {Zoohgy  of 

H.  M.  S.  Beagla.) 

Scelidotlierium.   (Owen.) 
A  large  extinct  edentate  mammal,  allied  to  Megatherium 
and  Orycteroput. 

The  remains  on  which  this  genus  is  founded  include  the 
cranium,  which  Is  nearly  entire,  with  the  teeih,  and  part  of 
the  othyoidet;  the  seven  cervical  verteline,  ei;;lit  dorsal 
and  five  sacral  verlehrre,  both  scapulsp,  the  left  humerus, 
radius  and  ulna,  two  carpal  bones,  and  an  unguea]  ohalanx ; 
the  two  femoru,  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  left  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  the  left  astragalus. 

These  bones  were  discoTored  by  Mr.  Darwin  at  Puntn 
Alta  in  Northern  Patagonia,  and  in  the  same  bed  of  partly 
consolidated  gravel  as  that  wherein  the  loner  jaws  of 
T'^odon  and  Mylodon  were  imbedded.  All  the  parts  were 
discovered  in  their  natural  relative  position,  indicating,  as 
Mr.  Ddtwjn  observes,  that  the  sulilitloral  formation  in 
which  they  had  been  originally  deposited  had  been  but 
liille  disturbed.  This  beai-h  is  covered  at  apring-lides,  atid 
many  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  encrusted  wilh  Ftustric: 
small  marine  shells  were  lodged  within  the  crevices  of  the 

Suffjcii-nt  of  Ihe  cranium  remains  to  indicate  that  its 
general  f,>na  rcsumbltd  an  eIni:Bnted,  slender,  aubcora- 
presMid  cone,  beginning  behind  by  a  Uatlcned  vt^rlical  buse 


which  eipanded  sliahlly  to  the  rygomalic  region,  and  thenc* 
contracted  gradually  in  all  its  dimensions  to  the  anterior 
extremity. 


Hctuiiiiof  ikiinof  ScclUotboliiaL  (0«tn.)    RcdiiiKil. 
"The  Caja  Ant-eater  (Orycieropui)'  [Aai 


says 


Professor  Owen,  'of  all  Edentata,  most  nearly  resembles 
the  present  fossil  in  the  form  of  its  crsnium,  and  next  in 
this  comparisim  the  great  Armaddlo  iDmyfUi  Gigas,Cu\.) 
may  be  cited:  on  tlie  supposition  therefore  that  tlic  corre- 
spondence with  the  above  existing  Edenials  observable  in 
the  parts  of  the  fossil  crauium  which  do  exist,  was  carried 
out  through  those  which  are  defective,  the  length  of  skull 
of  the  Scelidathere  must  have  been  not  less  than  two  fuel. 
The  cranium  is  singularly  small  and  slender  in  propuiliun 
to  the  rest  of  the  ■kclelon,  ebpecialty  the  bulky  pelvis  and 
femur,  of  which  buncs  the  latier  has  a  lenj^Ib  of  seventeen 
inches,  and  a  breadth  of  not  loss  than  nine  inches;  ilia 
astragalus  again  exceeds  in  bulk  that  of  the  largest  Hip- 
popotamus or  Rhinoceros;  yet  the  condition  of  the  epi- 
physeal extremities  uf  the  long  bones  proves  the  proetit 
fossils  to  have  belonged  to  an  immature  animal  Hence, 
although  the  Scelidolhere,  like  most  other  Edenlals,  was  of 
low  stature,  and,  like  the  Megatherium,  presented  a  dispro- 
portionate development  of  the  hinder  part«,  it  is  probable 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  equalled,  when  alive,  the  lart;esl  ex- 
isting pachyderms  not  proboscidean.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  possessed  a  tessellated  osseous  coat  of  mail.' 

Professor  Owen  gives  a  most  niinute  and  inlereslioK  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  cranium,  for  which  »e 
refer  to  Lis  memoir,  remarking  only  that  the  most  iuierest- 
ing  features  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  bono  consist  in 
the  Qne  condition  of  the  tympanic  bones,  and  the  prcseiir-e 
of  a  semicircular  pit,  immediately  behind  the  tympanic 
bone,  for  Ihe  articulation  of  the  styloid  element  of  the  byoid 
—  tongue  bone. 

'  In  these  points.'  observes  the  Professor, '  we  trace  a  most 
imarkable  correspondence  wilh  the  Glossothere,  and  in 
the  separate  tympanic  bone  the  same  afhnily  to  (he  Orycte- 

SuB  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  more  bulky  extinct 
eotal.  This  correspondence  naturally  leads  to  a  specu- 
lalion  as  to  the  probable  generic  relationship  between  ihe 
Glossothere  and  Scelidothere :  now  it  may  first  be  remarked 
that  the  styloid  articular  depression  is  relatively  much 
larger  and  much  deeper  in  ibe  Glossothere  than  in  the 
Scelidothere:  in  the  former  its  diameter  equals,  as  we  have 
.  one  inch ;  in  the  Scelidothere  it  measures  only  a  third 
n  inch,  the  whole  cranium  being  about  two-flfilia 
smaller.  If  we  turn  next  to  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina, 
which  in  the  Scelidathere  are  double  on  each  side,  we 
obtain  f^om  them  evidence  that  the  muscular  nerve  of  the 
tongne  could  only  have  been  one-third  the  size  of  that  of 
the  Glossothere.  These  prooft  of  the  superior  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  tongue  in  the  Glossothere  indicate  a  dif- 
ference of  habits,  and  a  modification  probably  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  locomotive  extremities;  and  when  we  assiiciaie 
these  deviations  from  the  Scelidothere  with  the  knoun  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  occipital  plane,  which  in  Ui3 
Glossothere  corresponds  wilh  that  in  the  Myrmecoyihaga 
and  Bradnnt*,  we  shall  be  justified  in  continuing  to  regard 
them,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  be  obtained,  as  belong- 
ing to  distinct  senera.' 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  connected  with  the  organ  of 
hearing  and  an  accidental  fracture  of  tbe  right  os  pulrusum. 
-*  ~"instrBling  its  usual  dense  and  brittle  texture,  and  at 
ame  lime  exposing  the  cochlea  with  part  of  its  delicate 
and  beautiful  lamina  spiralis,  give  Professor  Owen  occasion 
'~  observe  that  the  conservation  of  parts  of  the  organs  of 
iion  in  certain  fossils  has  given  rise  to  arguments  which 
prove  that  the  laws  of  li,i?ht  were  tho  same  at  remote  cjiuchs 
of  the  earth's  tiittory  as  now;  wlitUt  tbe  etrucluttis  jtut 
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klluded  to  demoiutnte,  in  like  manner,  Ibat  the  1>«i  of 
•couitici  htve  not  chuiged.  and  tbat  tbe  extinct  eiuilB  of 
tk  former  nee  of  quadnipedi  were  endowed  v'tih.  tlie  same 
exquitile  roecbBniam  fur  appreciating  the  Tibrationi  of 
■ound  u  tbeir  eiistine  congeners  enjoy  at  tbe  present  dav. 

'  Tbe  brain,'  »ay»  Mr.  Owen,  '  being  reguUled  in  its  de- 
veloprnent  by  laws  analogous  to  those  wnich  govern  the 
early  perfection  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  appears  la  have 
been  relatively  larger  in  the  Scelidolhere  than  in  the  Glos- 
■othere:  it  wah  certainly  relatively  longer  ^  the  fractured 
cranium  gives  us  six  inches  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  brain,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Oryctcrope  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  extended  further  into  the  part  which 
is  broken  away.  The  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranial  cavity  ii  four  inches  eight  lines;  their  dimensions 
however  are  sufficient  to  show  tbat  the  brain  was  of  very 
■mall  relative  size  in  the  Scelidolhere;  and,  both  in  this 
respect  and  in  tbe  relative  posilion  of  its  principal  masses, 
tbe  brain  of  the  extinct  Edental  closely  accordi  with  the 

general  character  of  this  organ  in  the  existing  tpecies  of 
ie  same  Older.  We  perceive  by  the  obtuse  ridee  continued 
obliquely  upwards  firom  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous 
bone,  that  the  cerebellum  has  been  situated  wholly  ocbind 
tbe  cerebrum;  we  learn  also,  from  the  same  sirucluie  of 
the  cndurbg  parts,  that  these  perishable  masses  were  not 
divided,  as  in  the  Manis,  by  a  bony  septum,  but  by  a  mem- 
branaus  tentorium,  as  in  the  Glossothere  and  Armadillos: 
in  the  Orvcteropus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  a 
strong,  sCiarp,  Dony  ridge  extending  into  eacli  aide  of  tlie 
tentorium.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata  equals  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  two 
inches  three  lines:  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  about  three  inches  nine  lines ;  its  antero.pas- 
terior  extent  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  sculpturing 
of  ibe  internal  surface  of  the  cranial  cavity  bespeaks  the 
high  vascularity  of  the  sod  parts  which  it  contamed,  and 
there  are  evident  indications  that  the  upper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  tbe  brain  had  been  disposed  in  a  few  simple 

Sarallel  longitudinal  convolutions.  The  two  anterior  con- 
yloid  foramina  have  the  same  relative  position  as  the  single 
corresponding  foramen  in  the  Gloasolhere,  Orycterope,  and 
Armadillos;  end  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  slopes  out- 
wards Arom  these  foramina  to  the  inner  margin  of  (he  oc- 
cipital condyle.' 

The  size  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the 
Orycterope,  and  still  less  than  in  the  Ant-eaters.  'Here 
however.*  observes  Mr.Owen,  'we  have  merely  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  general  law  which  regulates  Ibe  relative  size 
of  the  eye  to  the  body  in  the  Mammalia.  Tbe  malar  bone 
does  not  extend  so  far  forwards  in  front  of  the  orbit  as  in 
either  the  Orycterope  or  Armadillo ;  in  the  inclination 
aowever  with  which  the  sides  of  the  face  converge  forwards 
from  the  orbits,  the  Scelidolhere  holds  an  intermediate 
place  between  tho  Armadillos  and  Orycterope.' 
The  dental  formula  of  Scelidotbeiium  appears  to  have 


Incisors  - ;   Canines  --  i  Molars  - 


4=u. 


Though  the  leeth  of  Irlylodon  and  ScttidotheHum  have 
a  close  analogy  to  those  of  existing  small  Insectivorous 
Edenials,  there  is  nolhiug  in  tbeir  structure  to  militate 
against  the  presumption  that  these  extinct  genera  were  fed 
on  succulent  plants,  such  as  cabbage-palms,  or  on  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  such  as  large  ferns.  Their  leetb  are 
well  adapted  to  chew  vegetable  tissues  of  moderate  firm- 
ness.   (Ziiology  nf  H.  M.  S.  Beagie.) 


After  the  above 
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and  indeed  while  the  article 


M.  Victor  Auduuin,  dated  the  £th  of  November, 
giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  M.  Lund  of  numer- 
ous fossil  mammals  in  Brazil  Tbe  iiorlion  of  the  country 
examined  by  this  zealous  zoologist  is  comprised  between 
the  rivers  Rio  das  Velhas,  one  of  the  conUuenls  of  the  Kio 
de  S.  Francisco,  and  Ihc  Rio  Paraopeba.  ThU  tract  forms 
an  elevated  plateau  of  2000  feet  above  the  1e^'«l  of  the  sea. 
and  is  traversed  in  the  midst  by  a  mountain-chain  only 
from  3DD  to  7ltO  feet  high.  The  chain  is  forrae'l  by  a 
secondary  limestone  (calcairc  secondaire)  stratified  horizou- 
lally  and  having  all  the  chqpiciers  of  the  ztcktiein  and  the 
hohlen-fuUhitein  of  tho  Germans  (calcaire  a  eaoernt»).  It 
is  entirely  riddled  with  cavenis  and  traversed  in  all  diret. 
tions  by  fissures,  tbe  interior  of  which  is  mora  or  !»:> 
filled  with  a  red  earth  identical  with  the  red  earth  which 
forms  the  superficial  bed  of  the  country.  In  this  basin  uf 
the  Rio  das  Velhas,  M.  Lund  has  discovered  in  conipaiiy 
with  the  remains  of  Ffra,  Glires,  Pachydermala,  Ilumi- 
nantia,  Marrupiulia,  Cheiroptera,  and  Simiec,  the  Ijllowing 
mammiferous  fossiU,  which  seem  to  claim  attention  here. 
'  Family  of  Edentata. 

'  A  Myrmecophagtt  of  the  size  of  an  ox  {Myrm^cophaga 
gigantea). 

'  Family  of  Effodienlia. 

'  1.  Two  species  of  Datypua;  one  allied  to  D.  ocloanc- 
tut,  and  the  other  twice  as  large  as  the  living  species. 

'  2.  Xenurut.  ■  3.  Euryodon,  a  lost  genus  of  Tatou,  or 
Armadillo.  4.  Heterodon*.  dislintruished  from  all  ilie 
living  armadillos  by  the  proportion  of  its  teeth,  i.  CAlaniy- 
dotherium,  a  new  genus  of  armadillo,  represtmiing  on  a 
great  scale  the  genus  Euphraclwi  of  Wagler  (the  Jincoii- 
berl  of  BufTon) ;  two  species,  one  of  the  size  of  a  tupir,  the 
other  larger  than  a  ihinoreros. 

'G.  Hoplnpkorui.  A  very  exlraordinsry  genus,  tvheiher 
we  consider  the  massive  proporliona  of  the  specios,  iliLir 
gigantic  stature,  or  the  singular  combination  of  ditTcruiii 
types  of  organization  manifested  in  them.  Their  charac.crs 
nevertheless   approach   more   and   more  to   the  family  uf 

'  These  singular  animals  were  armed  with  a  cuirass  which 
covered  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  body,  and  was  composed 
of  small  hexagonal  scutcheons,  except  on  the  middle  of  liiu 
body,  where  the  scutcheons  put  on  a  square  form  aiid  wen- 
arranged  in  immoveable  Iransverje  bunds.  The  bones  of 
the  trunk  as  well  as  tho  large  bones  of  thccxtieiniiies  aic 
very  similar  to  those  uf  the  Armadillos  (Tatuus)  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  Cachicames  [Armadillo,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
312] ;  but  the  bones  of  tho  feet  are  so  ubi  idgeil  and  the 
articular  sur&ees  present  such  a  com^ideiable  Ilatteniiii^. 
that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen  in  any  animal  skeleluii, 
and  one  cannot  conceive  how  such  feet  could  serve  for  ili^. 
ging  in  Ihc  earth  (cieuser  la  teric) :  tho  form  of  tlic  lecili. 
too.  indicates  that  these  singular  animals  could  only  huie 
been  nourished  with  vegetable  substances,  end  v,e  must 
suppose  that  they  fed  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Pudiy- 
dermata.  Uowever  this  may  be,  the  Hoplofhori,  of  »bioh 
■  Tliit  uiae  in  pnocmi'iaiL    Sa  Ihc  lllla. 
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M.  Lund  disiinguiihes  two  species,  present  this  particularity, 
that  their  zygomatic  arch  is  furnished  with  a  descending 
branch,  a  character  regarded  till  now  as  exclusively  proper 
to  the  Sloths.  These  two  species  were  etch  of  the  size  of 
an  ox.  Fragments  of  these  skeletons  have  already  heen 
described  by  MM.  Weiss  and  D' Alton  of  Berlin. 

'  M.  Lund  has  found  fragments  belonging  to  a  genus  ap- 
proaching Hoplophonu,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  name 
of  Bichytherium.  Its  proportions  were  still  more  massive 
and  its  stature  taller. 

'  Family  of  Bradypoda. 

*  M.  Lund  is  thus  conducted  to  the  family  of  the  Sloths, 
which,  *'at  the  Antediluvian  epoch.**  played  in  theye  countries 
a  vei7  important  part,  whether  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  or  the  great  size  which  the  species  attained^  are 
considered. 

*  The  first  genus  which  he  notices  is  Megalonyx.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Armadillos  (Tatous)  by  the  osseous 
plates  which  protected  a  part  of  its  body ;  but  these  plates, 
although  of  excessive  size,  far  from  forming  a  continuous 
cuirass  as  in  the  Tatous,  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
great  intervals.  The  MegcUonyx  exhibits  the  greatest  affi- 
nity to  Megatheritan,  principally  in  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  feet,  but  those  of  the  posterior  limbs  present 
the  same  torsion  as  the  feet  of  Bradypui  tridaclylui,  al- 
though proceeding  from  a  different  cause.  In  the  Ai  this 
torsion  is  produced  by  the  particular  mode  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  leg  with  the  astragalus;  in  the  Megalonyx, 
according  to  M.  Lund,  the  articulation  is  effected  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  it  is  the  carpal  surface  of  this  last 
bone  which,  by  its  anomalous  conformation,  caused  the  con- 
torsion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  foot. 

'The  molars,  to  the  number  of  five  above  and  four  below, 
are  deprived  of  roots  as  in  the  animals  of  the  order  Ederi" 
taia;  m  that  they  differ  from  Xho^e  ot  Megatherium,  which 
are  described  as  having  two  roots.* 

*  The  Megalonyxes  were  provided  with  a  tail,  which  was 
excessively  strong  and  probaoly  prehensile,  and  this,  joined 
to  the  contorsion  of  the  hind  feet  and  the  enormous  size  of 
their  claws,  leads  to  the  belief,  s&ys  M.  Lund,  that  these 
animals,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  their 
body,  were  destined  to  climb,  like  their  analogues  in  the  pre- 
sent creation. 

'  This  genus  appears  to  have  been  very  rich  in  species.  M. 
Lund  already  distinguishes  five ;  one  of  which,  M.  Cuvieri, 
was  of  the  stature  of  a  very  stout  ox ;  and  this  was  not  the 
largest  species. 

*  By  the  Megalonyxes,  a  new  genus  (Sphenadon),  which 
was  of  the  size  of  a  hog,  finds  its  place. 

'  Still  nearer  to  the  Sloths  must  be  arranged  a  new  genus 
which  M.  Lund  designates  under  the  name  of  Colodon,  and 
which  consists  of  one  species. 

'  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  which  he 
enumerates,  and  which  are  comprised  in  the  order  Bruta  or 
Edentata  of  Cuvier,  M.  Lund  observes,— 

*  1 .  That  the  family  of  Ant-eaters  pronerly  so  called,  that 
of  the  Tatous,  and  that  of  the  Sloths,  which,  at  the  present 
epoch,  are  peculiar  to  America,  were  also  found  at  tne  pre- 
ceding epoch. 

'  2.  That  then,  these  same  families  were  exclusively  proper 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  as  they  are  at  the  present  epoch ; 
and  that  this  gives  cause  for  thinking  that  no  species  of 
these  three  families  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  diluvial 
beds  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

*  .3.  That  this  great  order  of  the  Edentata  was  then  more 
numerous  both  in  genus  and  species  than  it  now  is. 

*  4.  That  the  greater  part  of  these  mammiferous  genera 
which  once  peopled  the  country  have  disappeared. 

'  5.  That  every  species  has  been  destroyed,  two  species 
only  exhibiting  affinity,  but  not  perfect  identity,  with  the 
living  species. 

"  6.  Finally,  that  the  animals  of  this  order  attained  at 
that  epoch  dimensions  much  greater  than  those  which  they 
nowpresent. 

'  The  familv  of  the  Sloths  has  now  entirely  disappeared  in 
the  basin  of  tne  Rio  das  Velhas,  which  is  explained  by  the 
want  of  virgin  forests,  all  this  country  being  occupied  by 
the  form  of  vegetation  called  by  the  Brazilians  Campos.  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  epoch  when  these  great  animals 
ItTed  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  country  was  then 
covered  by  immense  forests.   Everything  leads  to  the  beUef 

*  Bat  fM  abovv,  pp.  67, 69. 
P.  C  No.  921. 


that  they  led  the  same  kind  of  life  as  their  analogues  of  the 
present  creation,  that  is  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
colossal  proportions  of  their  bodies,  they  sought  their  nou- 
rishment on  trees.' 

Such  is  the  extract  from  the  letter  of  M.  Lund  relating 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  The  zoologist  will 
look  with  anxiety  for  more  detailed  descriptions,  which  will 
enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  the  animals  mentioned  by 
M.  Lund  are  identical  with  those  noticed  above,  and  give 
him  a  further  insight  into  the  species  detected  by  this  mag- 
nificent discovery.  Hnplophorus,  we  presume,  is  the  Giyp- 
todon  of  Owen.  The  gigantic  Myrmecoj.  haga  is  probably 
the  Glossotherium  of  the  same  author. 

MEGATRE'MA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  those  species  of 
Pyrgoma  which  have  a  large  aperture.  [Cirri proa,  vol.  vil, 
p.  209.] 

MEIBOM,  MARC  a  member  of  a  numerous  German 
&milv,  who  were  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  century 
for  their  classical  knowledge  and  scientific  attainments. 
He  was  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswig, 
about  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1711.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  1590  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
1668  as  that  of  his  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect. 
Marc  Meibom  was  patronised  by  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  collection  of  seven  Greek 
authors  upon  music,  Amster.,  1652,  4to.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
iJpsal,  by  Frederick  HI.,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  librarian.  He  quitted  Upsal  for  the  professorship  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  In  1674  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  prepared  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use  was  full 
of  errors ;  his  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been  ridi- 
culed by  the  learned.  Among  his  published  works,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,*  there 
is  a  curious  '  Dialogue  on  Proportion,'  wherein  he  intro- 
duces the  whole  of  the  antient  geometricians,  Euclid, 
Theon,  Apollonius,  &c.  Many  of  the  views  advanced  by 
Meibom  in  this  work  respecting  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
were  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Langius,  and  by  Dr.  WalUs 
in  a  tract  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  (Hut- 
ton's  Diet, ;  and  Biograph.  Univer.) 

MEIGLYPTES.    [Woodpeckers.] 

MEINAN.  River.    [Siam.] 

MEININGEN,  or  MEINUNGEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  is  situated 
in  SO""  35'  N.  lat.  and  10""  24'  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Werra,  which  here  divides  into 
several  arms.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  broad,  straight, 
and  paved  streets ;  the  ducal  palace,  called  the  Elisabethen- 
burg,  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  centre  part  is  500  feet  in 
length,  and  it  has  two  wings.  It  contains  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  a  collection  of  en- 
gravings, and  the  archives  of  Henneberg.  In  a  separate 
building  in  the  garden  there  is  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  the  house  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates,  the  town- 
hall,  with  a  good  library,  the  four  churches,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  theatre.  There  are  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  semi- 
nary for  country  schoolmasters,  and  several  schools.  The 
environs  are  very  agreeable.  The  Inhabitants,  now  6000  in 
number,  have  manufactures  of  black  crape,  yarn,  calico, 
and  woollens  of  various  descriptions,  in  which  they  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade. 

MEISSEN,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
is  a  part  of  the  antient  Margraviate  of  the  same  name.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  50"*  42'  and  51"*  26' 
N.  lat.,  and  12°  45'  and  14"  17'  E.  long.  Its  area  is  2355 
square  miles,  and  its  population  379,378  souls.  This  circle 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom :  it  produces  corn,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops, 
and  m  some  parts  wine.  It  likewise  contains  the  principal  ma- 
nufactories in  Saxony  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton.  Dresden, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  this  circle,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  its  natural  beauties,  such  as  the 
mountainous  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  the  basaltic  groups  of  Stolpen,  and  the  roman- 
tic environs  of  Dresden,  Pillustz,  and  Meissen.  [Dresden.] 

MEISSEN,  the  second  town  in  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51^  lo'  N.  lat. 
and  13^  25'  E.  long.,  on  the  httle  river  Meiseor  Misi,  on  and 
between  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  there 
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is  a  covered  bridare,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built 
in  the  eleventh  century;  this  brid^je  was  destroyed  in  1547, 
1757.  and  in  1813,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  Meissen 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  having  been 
founded  in  922  (as  some  say,  928),  by  king  Henry  I.,  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  settlements  against  the  conauered 
Slavonians.  His  son,  Otho  I.,  founded  the  cathedral,  and 
established  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  town  continued  to  be 
the  seat  till  the  Reformation.  There  are  now  but  few  re- 
mains of  the  fortifications  which  were  begun  by  Henry  I.  The 
caihcdral,  a  masterpiece  of  antient  German  architecture,  has 
a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of 
beautiful  open  work.  It  is  rich  in  antient  monuments. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  princes'  chapel,  founded  in  1425,  by 
Frederick  the  First,  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of 
Meissen,  for  the  hereditary  vault  ot  his  family,  in  which 
there  is  a  bronze  monument  of  the  founder.  The  palace  of 
Albrechtsburg,  near  the  cathedral,  was  formerly  the  com- 
mon residence  of  the  margraves,  burgraves,  and  bishops  of 
Meissen ;  but  the  margraves  transferred  their  residence  to 
Dresden  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  palace  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  Ever  since  1710  it  has 
contained  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufactory,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  rival  or  surpass  those  of  China  and 
Jupin  in  hardness,  durability,  the  beauty  of  the  forms, 
and  the  taste  of  the  painting.  The  former  convent  of  St. 
Afra,  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a  stone  bridge  to 
the  eminence  on  which  the  palace  stands,  contains  the 
prince's  school,  in  which  there  are  1 20  scholars,  most  of  whom 
live  free  of  all  expense.  There  are  various  flourishing 
manufactures,  but  the  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  making 
of  wme.  (Reinhard,  Die  Stadt  Meissen,  &c. ;  Ursinus, 
Die  Domkirche  zu  Meissen,) 

MEISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB,  a  popular  and 
voluminous  German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Bauzen  in  Upper  Silesia,  November  4,  1753.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  eesthetics  and  classical  literature 
at  the  university  of  Prague,  and  in  1805  director  of  the  high 
schuul  at  Fulda,  where  he  died,  February  20,  1807.  He 
-wrote  several  di:amatic  pieces,  including  some  translations 
from  Molidre  and  Destouches ;  also  an  abridgement  in  Ger- 
man of  Hume's  '  Engtana :  but  it  is  his  *  Skizzen'  that 
rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  public.  These  sketches, 
extending  to  fourteen  sammlungen,  or  series  ^the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1778,  the  last  in  1793),  consist  of  essays, 
tiles,  narratives,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  &c. ;  and  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  agreeable  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
and  pleasantry.  Although  not  entirely  free  from  blemishes 
of  style,  they  have  the  merit  of  being  the  most  success- 
ful attempts  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature  which  Ger- 
many could  then  produce.  Many  of  toese  pieces  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  in  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  and  one  or 
two  were  translated  by  Thompson  m  his  *  Grerman  Miscel- 
lany.* 

His  'Tales  and  Dialogues*  (1781-9)  maybe  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan. 
His '  Alcibiades,'  •  Massaniello,'  *  Bianca  Capello,*  and  *  Spar- 
tacus,'  are  productions  of  greater  length  (the  first  mentioned 
being  in  four  volumes),  and  are  specimens  of  the  historical 
and  biographical  romance.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
they  have  all  been  translated  inkr>  French.  Besides  the 
above  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  Meissner  contributed  a 
great  number  of  literary  and  historical  articles  to  different 
periodicals. 

MEISTERSINGERS.  [Germany— Zaw^wag'tf  and 
Literature.'] 

MKKINEZ.    [Marocco.1 

MEJERDA,  or  BA'GRADAS,  is  a  river  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  probably  the  largest  river  of  that  continent 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  excent  the  Nile.  Its 
upper  course  lies  within  the  territories  of  Algiers ;  in  its 
middle  course  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  that 
country  and  Tunis,  and  in  its  lower  course  it  traverses  the 
northern  district  of  the  last-mentioned  state.  A  great 
number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  which  between  35° 
and  36^  N.  lat.  and  7^  and  8^  E.  long,  constitute  the  most 
eastern  of  the  elevated  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas:  after  water- 
ing a  rich  and  populous  country,  which  extends  east  of  those 
ranges,  they  unite  about  35°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  form  the  Wady 
Serat,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Mejerda  river.  In  its 
course,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  separates  Algiers  from 
Tunis,  until  it  reaches  36°  lO'  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wady  Hamiz  from  the  vest,  and  takes  the  name 


of  Mejerda.  Up  to  this  junction  its  course  exceeds  IM 
miles,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward 
through  a  hilly  country.  It  then  turns  north- north-ea^'t, 
and  continues  this  course  until  it  foils  into  an  inlet  of  the 
bay  of  Tunis  near  Cape  Farina,  after  a  course  of  more  tban  ' 
260  miles.  The  Mejerda  does  not  appear  to  be  navigated, 
but  it  is  used  to  irrigate  the  fields  in  the  lower  part  ot  its 
course,  where  it  flows  through  a  wide  and  level  valley.  It 
overflows  and  fertilises  the  adjacent  country;  but  these 
inundations  do  not,  as  in  the  Nile,  take  place  in  tbe  middle 
of  summer,  but  in  the  spring.  They  are  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
winter  and  spring  rains,  and  of  the  melting  of  &now  on  tbe  i 
high  mountains  which  surround  its  upper  branches. 

MEKRAN.    [Persia.! 

MELA.  POMtO'NIU  S,  a  Roman  writer  on  geography. 
He  is  thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  the  same  person 
as  the  AnnoBus  Mella,  or  Mela,  who  was  implicated  ia  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  who  put  an  end  to  Lis  own 
life  (Tac,  Ann,,  xvi.  17;  Plin.,  H.N,,  six.  6);  but  this 
opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  names.  It 
is  probable,  from  a  passage  in  which  Mela  speaks  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (iiL  6),  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  his  work  that  he  could  not  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Augustus  (iii.  1, '  turris  Augusti  titulo  memorabilis ;' 
compare  iii.  2,  &c.).  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  own 
work  (ii.  6)  that  he  was  bom  at  Tingitera  in  Spain ;  but  the 
MSS.  difler  so  widely  in  this  passage,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  right  reading :  many  critics  think  that  v*e 
ought  to  read  Mellaria. 

Mela's  work  is  entitled  in  most  MSS.  *  De  SituOrbU.* 
It  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a  very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  first  book, 
after  giving  a  short  account  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
Mela  commences  with  Mauritania  (part  of  Marocco),  and  fol- 
lowing generally  the  coast,  he  describes  successively  Numidia, 
the  province  of  Africa,  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  louia,  ^oU&,  Pa- 
phlngonia,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euxine  and  iheMsoii'^ 
as  far  as  the  Rhiphaean  mountains.    In  the  second  book  he 
commences  at  the  river  Tanais  (Don),  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  on  the  western  side  of  the  Msotis 
and  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Thrace.    He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe Greece,  Italy,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  coast  of 
Spain  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  he  com- 
menced his  description  in  the  first  book.    The  remainder  of 
the  second  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Aeean  Sea,  &c.    In  the 
third  book  he  commences  again  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  follows  the  western  coast  of  Spain  till  he  reaches  Gaul ; 
he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  After  mentioning  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  ocean,  he  next  describes  India  and  the 
maritime  coast  of  Carmania,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  description  of  the  central  parts  of  Africa. 

Mela  appears  to  nave  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  to  have 
had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject.  If  we  consider 
him  later  than  Strabo,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mela's  work 
that  geography  had  made  any  progress  in  the  meantime. 
Like  Strabo,  he  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three :  the  fourth 
was  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  error  as  to  the  Caspian 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake.  (Herod.,  i.  203 ; 
Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Mela,  i.  1 ;  iii.  6.) 

The  best  editions  of  Mela  are  by  Gronovius,  Leyden. 
1685,  frequently  reprinted;  by  Tzschucke,  7  vols.  &vo., 
Leip.,  18U7;  and  the  Bipont,  1809.  Mela  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Lond.,  1585  and 
1590;  into  Italian,  by  Porcacchi,  Yen.,  1557;  and  into 
French,  by  Fradin,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1804. 

MELAIN,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  obtained  pure  by 
evaporating  the  ink  to  dryness  and  boiling  the  residue  suc- 
cessively in  water,  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  more  water, 
anda  little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Prout  found  luu 
parts  of  tbe  dry  residue  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttleHsh  to  be 
composed  of— Melain,  78*;  carbonato  of  lime,  10*40;  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  7*;  substance  analogous  to  mucus, 
0*84  *  various  salts  2*16 

MELALEUCA 'CAJEPUTI  (Roxb.),  the  Meiaieuca 
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Minor  (Smith),  a  native  of  the  Molaoca  islands,  yields  the 
oil  termed  cajeput  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
leaves  and  branches,  which  are  collected  the  night  before 
they  are  subjected  to  this  process.  It  is  very  limpid,  pellu- 
cid,  and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green  colour.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 0*927 ;  it  boils  at  140^  < Reaumur).  It  is  p  »sseshed  of 
a  penetrating  odour;  the  taste  is  acridly  aromatic,  leaving 
a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  mouth.  Its  chemical  composition 
is,  carbon  78*  12,  hydrogen  11  '49,  oxygen  10*38.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  oils:  one  transparent  as  water,  of 
specific  gravity  0*897 ;  the  second  dark  green,  of  specific 
gravity  u  *  920.  Un rectified  oil  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  rec- 
tified does  not.  It  does  not  detonate  with  iodine,  nor  does  it 
form  an  artificial  camphor  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but 
ha)&  its  colour  much  changed  by  that  gas.  It  never  deposits 
a  stearopten.  Some  samples  of  cajeput  oil  contain  copper, 
which  may  be  detected  by  different  tests ;  an  artificial  oil 
is  also  sometimes  vended,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
fimud. 

In  its  action  on  the  human  frame  cajeput  participates  in 
the  properties  of  other  volatile  oils,  and  is  rubefacient  ex- 
ternally, stimulant  and  antispasmodic  when  taken  inter- 
nally. Mixed  with  other  ingrodients  it  has  proved  a  useful 
application  to  the  joints  in  rheumatism  ana  similar  affec- 
tions, while  a  few  drops  of  it  have  often  relieved  or  warded 
off  slight  attacks  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy.  It  by  no  means 
realised  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  as  a  remedy  in 
spasmodic  cholera. 

MELA'MPUS  (Zoology),  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus 
of  ixxrhinsiXed  tesiacea  iConootda  or  Conovulwt  of  Lamarck) 
placed  by  Cuvier  next  to  the  great  genus  Auricula,  and  by 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  under  the  fAtniiy  Auriculacea, 
De  Blainville  arranges  both  Melampui  (Conovula)  and 
Tornatella  under  Pedipes  (Adanson). 

This  genus  has,  like  the  Auricula,  plaits  on  the  colu- 
mella or  pillar  of  the  shell,  but  the  external  lip  has  no  roll 
ar  bourrelet,  and  is  finely  striated  internally.  The  general 
contour  of  the  shell  is  that  of  a  cone,  of  which  the  spire 
forms  the  base. 

Example,  Melampm  coniformis. 


MeUiapqi  oomtfonnu,  a  little  enl«xg«d. 

MELANCHTHON,  PHILIP,  (or  MELANTHON,  as 

he  himself  was  most  accustomed-  to  write  the  name,  accord- 
ing to  Christ.  Saxius,  'Onomast.'  iii.  589),  was  born  in  the 
small  town  of  Bretten  or  Bretheim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  do- 
minion of  the  elector  palatine.  They  still  show  at  Bretten, 
or  did  a  few  years  ago,  the  house  in  which  his  parents  lived. 
His  father  was  George  Schwarzerde,  or  Schwarzerdt,  and 
is  called  byMelchior  Adam,  the  earliest  authority,  Magister 
Armorum,  a  description  which  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy. It  appears  that  whatever  was  the  original  condi- 
tion of  Melanchthon's  father,  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  his  profession,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
situation  of  some  distinction,  that  of  principal  engineer  to 
the  elector,  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  (See  Bayle,  Diet. 
Crit.,  2nd  edit.,  ii.  2089,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 
According  to  Joachim  Camerarius  (in  Vit  Ph,  Melon.)  he 
was  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bretten  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Reuterus,  a  person  who  had  been  mayor  of  that  town. 
Reuterua,  who  lived  till  his  grandson  was  eleven  years  old, 
has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  chief  superintendent  of 
hts  earliest  training.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  that  of  his  father, 
he  wan  sent  to  the  college  of  Pfortsheim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  studies  was  con- 
tinued at  an  answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.  (See  a 
»hort  notice  of  the  early  life  of  Melanchthon  in  Baillet's 
Enfans  CMbres,  pp.  42,  43.) 

At  Pfortsheim  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  John  Reuchlin,  who  was 
his  relation,  and  it  was  from  Reuchlin,  who  had  trans- 


lated his  own  Teutonic  surname  into  the  Greek  formation 
Capnio,  on  the  supposition  of  its  connection  with  Rauch 
(smoke),  that  the  young  Schwarzerde,  a  compound,  mean-- 
ing,  in  English, '  black  earth,*  received  the  more  melodious 
Grecised  appellation  of  Melanchthon  (quasi  fxikaiva  x^utv\ 
intended  to  signify  the  same  thing ;  by  which  alone  he  ia 
now  known. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melan- 
chthon was  removed  in  1509  to  the  university  of  Ueidelberff, 
which  however  he  quitted  in  1512  for  that  of  Tiibingen, 
where  he  remained  till,  on  the  lecommendation  of  his 
friend  Reuchlin,  he  was  in  1518  appointed,  by  the  elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  esta* 
hiished  university  of  Wittemberg.  This  situation  he  held  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

It  was  at  Wittemberg  that  Melanchthon  became  ac- 
quainted with  Luther,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  theology 
in  that  university.  In  his  young  colleague  the  great  re- 
former found,  along  with  a  ready  disposition  to  imbibe  his 
opinions  in  religion,  a  piety  a.H  sincere  as  his  own,  and  an 
erudition  greatly  superior ;  while,  if  Melanchthon  wanted 
the  fiery  energy  and  boldness,  and  the  large  heart  of 
Luther,  he  was  free  also  from  some  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  such  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and, 
by  the  calmness,  moderation,  and  gentleness  of  his  whole 
nature,  was  formed  both  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  his 
friend,  and  to  win  admittance  for  their  common  views  into 
minds  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  by  no  means  the  lowest, 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  other  might  have  assailed  in 
vain. 

Thus  attached  by  the  characteristics  in  which  they  were 
contrasted,  as  well  as  by  those  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other,  they  soon  became  the  most  intimate  of  associates 
and  fellow-workers.  After  that  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  is 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma 
tion  in  Germany ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  biography  is 
chiefly  the  detail  of  his  various  labours  in  the  promotion  of 
that  great  cause.  In  1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Leip- 
zig, to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  authority  with  Eccius,  or  Eckius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Catholic  champions  of  that  age.  For  some  years 
after  this  he  was  actively  employed,  not  only  in  writing 
books  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  in  founding 
schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches,  and  in  other  ser- 
vices of  the  same  kind,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the 
elector. 

In  1 530  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  the  re- 
formers to  draw  up  what  was  intended  to  be  the  conciliatory 
Confession,  or  exposition  of  their  opinions,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  at  the  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in 
March  that  year.  Both  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Melanchthon  in  their  religious  reforms,  but  circum- 
stances interfered  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  either  coun- 
try. In  1540  and  1541  he  maintained  another  great  dispu- 
tation with  Eccius,  which  was  begun  at  Worms,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  Ratisbon,  where  it  \ias  carried  on 
before  the  diet,  the  emperor  presiding  in  person.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  involved  in  a  bitter 
controversy  with  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his  party,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  aversion  to  extreme  courses,  and  especially 
the  timidity  he  was  accused  of  showing  in  his  approval  of 
the  system  of  compromise  between  the  two  religions  issued 
by  the  emperor  in  1548,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Interim,  an  approval  in  which,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  held  honourable  to  him  or  the  reverse,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  nearly  alone  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  both  sides.  He  died  at  Wittemberg,  19th 
April,  1560,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  town,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1520,  and  who  died  in  1557.  His  numerous 
works,  consisting  of  theological  treatises,  commentaries  on 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Latin  poems,  and 
some  historical  and  philosophical  writings,  were  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  five  vols,  fol.,  at  Basle,  in  1544,  and  ki 
four  vols.  foU  at  Wittemberg,  in  1564,  again  in  15 SO,  and 
again  in  1601. 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching 
and  his  writings,  among- which  were  his  'Elements  of  Logic 
and  Ethics.'   ?Aristotie,  p.  336.] 

MELANERPES.     [Woodpeckers.] 

MELA'NIA,  a  genus  of  fluviatile.  testaceous,  opercu 
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Iktod  GutrDpada,  placed  by  I^marcfc  i 
[Mblanians]  ;  by  M.  de  Blainville  i 

lomata  [ELLiPsasTOUATA] ;   b;  Cuvior  in  hit  otder 

nUtraachiata,  between  the  genera /fa'icina  and  AtHoa;  and 
by  M.  Rang  under  the  order  last  mentioneil,  and  in  the  6rHt 
family  of  it  {Turbine*  of  De  F^nusac),  between  the  subge- 
nera l^udina  and  Rwoa. 

Generic  Charaeler.— Animal  elongated,  irith  a  fool 
which  is  ordinarily  short  and  not  thick;  head  proboscidi- 
form,  suboonical,  truncated,  and  terroinaied  by  a  buccal  ali 
which  is  small  and  longitudinal ;  one  pair  of  tentacles  don 
gated,  Sliform,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  external  side, 
sometimes  near  the  base,  sometimes  towards  one-fourth  of 
their  length;  roanlle  open,  with  festooned  edges;  opercu- 
lum homy,  elongated,  and  narrow,  with  an  apicial  and  pau- 
cispiral  summit     (Deshayes.) 

Shell  with   an  cpideimis,  of  an  ovnl  oblong,  a  pointed 
apire,  which  is  often  elongated  or  ttirriculated,  and  " "       ' 
aperture  which  is  widened 
edge. 


e  which  is  widened  aoteriorly,  and  has  a  very  sharp 


Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genu*.— The  rirers  of 
warm  climates  generally,  and  of  Asia  especially.  Species 
are  alto  recorded  from  Africa  and  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  Conrad  has  descritted  wveial  new  tpeciea  fFom 
the  rivers  of  Alabama. 


M.  Deshayes  thus  divides  the  Melania  .- 


Shell  elongated,  turriculat«d. 
Example,  Melania  truncata. 


Shell  with  a  bordered  aperture. 

Examples.  Melania  marginala  and  Melania  tubultUa 

Lamarck  gives  the  rivers  of  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar. 

tlie  Isle  of  France,  &c.,  as  the  locality  of  Melania  amarula, 

the  animal  of  which,  he  says,  is  very  bitter,  and  passes  fur 

an  excellent  remedy  for  the  dropey. 

Tlte  apox  of  all  the  species  is  generally  eroded  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age. 

Fossil  Melani.e. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables  (Lye'.l,  1833),  mahcs  the 
number  of  living  species  tbirtv-four,  and  the  number  of 
fbssil  (tertiary)  twenty-five.  The  species  recorded  as  both 
lirinK  and  fossil  (tertiary)  are,  Melania  inqainala,  infiexa, 
Canweisedesii,  and  a  new  species.  Thetaabilations  allotted 
to  the  living  species  of  inquinata,  in/leia,  Cambettedesii, 
and  the  new  species,  are,  the  Philippine  Isles,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  lakes  of  (3omo  and  Geoevi.  Melanirs 
lactea,  nitida,  and  eottellata,  are  noticed  as  fossil  species 
found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation.  In  the  last 
edition  of  Lamarck  (1838)  the  number  of  recent  species  is 
thirty-six,  and  of  these  M.  inquinata  only  is  noted  as  occur- 
ring in  a  fossil  slate.  The  number  of  (bssil  species  recorded 
in  this  edition  is  eight,  and  of  these  M.  Deshayes  notes  the 
species  cottellaia,  marginata,  and  nitida,  as  not  being  Me^ 
lanice,  M.  nitida  having  ell  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Eulima,  The  other  two  M.  Deshayes  keeps  provisionally 
among  the  Melaniie.  Melania  lemipliciita,  another  of  the 
eight,  he  conceives  to  he  a  variety  of  M.  lactea,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  Manlell  records  two  species  {sulcata  and  coslellala  t) 
in  the  blue  clay  of  Biackleshatn.  Professor  Phillips  notes 
a  Melania  T  in  the  Spceton  clay,  and  two  species  {M.  Hed- 
dingtoneatis  and  M.  striata)  in  the  coralline  oolite,  M. 
Heddingtonensit  and  M.  vittata  in  the  cornbrasb,  and  M. 
Heddingtonensis  kAM.  striata  in  Ihc  Bath  oolite.  In  the 
■able  at  the  end  of  his  work  {Geology  qf  Yorkshire)  he  re- 
cords Melania  striata  in  the  coralline  and  Bath  oolite, 
Heddingtonentit  in  the  coralline  oolite,  cornbrash,  and 
inferior  oolite,  lineata  in  the  inferior  oolite,  and  vittata  in 
the  coralline  oolite  and  cornbrash.  Dr.  Fitton  records  Me- 
lama  Heddingtonensit  in  the  Oxford  oolite  (Dorset  and 
Oxford). 

MELANIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  lluvia- 
tile,  testaceous,  operculated  MuUusks,  breathing  water  only, 
and  belonging  lo  the  order  Trachelipada.  Tlie  family  i-on- 
ttiets  of  the  genera  Melania,  Melanopsis,  and  Pirena,  ac- 
cording to  Lamarck,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Jun.  {Concho- 
logical  Manual)  suggests  that  to  these  may  be  added  Ancu- 
losa  and  Patithaa.  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  cdillun  of 
Lamarck,  adds  the  genera  Eulima  and  Pittoa  to  Melania, 
Melanopsis, and Pirena,ihe  latter  of  which,  it  seems,  sliould 
be  expunged. 

MELANOPSIS,  a  genus  of  freshwater,  testaceous,  tur- 
binated moUuska,  to  which  Lamarck  assignsa  position  among 
his  family  of  Melanians.  M.  de  Blaintille  places  it  in  his 
ftmily  Entomostomata,  between  Cerithium  and  F^amais ; 
■nd  M.  Rang,  who  includes  in  it  tbe  genus  Pirena,  between 
Scalaria  and  Planaxis. 

The  genus  3/eiano;(*(>  was  eslahlished  by  M.  do  Fdrussac, 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  appears  lo  have  existed 
among  loologists  as  to  its  proper  place  in  the  series,  M. 
Deshayes,  in  the  last  editiun  of  Lamarck,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  family  of  Mela- 
nians ;  and  be  observes  that  if  one  considers  the  zoological 
and  conchologicsl  characters  of  the  two  genera  Melania 
aai  Melanopsis,  iho  conviction  that  they  should  be  united 
soon  arises.  He  remarks  lliat  M.  de  F£russac  gave,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  Paris,'  an  interesting  account  of  the  animal  of 
the  Melanopsides.  which  he  had  obst-rved  in  Spain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seville  and  Valencia,  and  that  M.  Quoy 
has  since  made  known  the  animal  of  Pirena  terebralxs  of 
Lamarck  ;  so  that  the  means  are  now  at  band  for  oompar- 
ing  with  exactness  the  three  principal  types  of  the  family  of 
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Melaniaiu,  uid  of  obMrrisg  the  anilogr  of  ^^^  loologicd 
chancUrs. 

If,'  conlinuM  M.  De&hayes,  '  we  have  bafore  us  a  (p;eat 
number  of  speclei  of  Melaaia  aod  M^aaopiidei,  living 
and  fouil,  we  remark  a  nhenonieaan  entirety  aimilar  to  that 
which  we  have  pointed  out  with  relation  to  the  genera 
Btlimu*  and  Aehatina;  that  is  lo  say.  that  we  have  aeen 
the  eolumelisr  Iruncation  establiihed  by  nearly  intetiBible 
degrees  from  the  most  uncertain  Fommencenient  to  a  notrh 
as  deep  as  that  which  marku  the  Buecina.  If,  in  reiving  on 
the  identity  of  the  organization  of  the  ifu/imt'andileMlifKV, 
we  have  bran  able  to  reduce  almost  la  nothing  the  value  of 
tiiecbaracterof  the  col um ell ar  truncation,  we  are  authorised 
to  emfiloy  here  the  same  means  for  demonitrating  the  little 
importance  which  the  truncation  of  the  columeUa  in  the 
Mflanoptidei  ought  to  have  in  the  eyes  of  loologista  as  a 
ground  for  separating  Ihem  from  the  Melanite.  Already 
we  have  explained  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  genus 
Pirena,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  composed  by  Lamarck 
from  heleroseneous  matemlB:  on  one  side  we  And  true 
ilelaniie,  and  on  the  other  singular  shells,  approximating 
in  their  cbaractera  lo  certain  Cerithia  which  Lmnsuscom- 
prised  among  his  Strombi.  Oa  approximiting  these  spe- 
cies we  soon  GJid  tliat  they  have  all  the  principal  characters 
of  Melanopiit,  and  that  tbev  do  not  in  reality  diSer  from 
Ihem.  except  by  a  notch  in  the  right  lip,  which  notch  occu- 
pies in  these  species  the  place  of  the  posterior  gutter  in  (he 
buccinirorm  Melanopsidei.  M.  de  t'frussao  clearly  per- 
ceived the  relation  of  these  shells  to  the  Melanopiidei,  and 
joined  Ihera  to  that  group,  lea\ingin  iho  genua Prr*»a only 
Iboie  which  we  actually  comprise  among  the  Melanite. 
Thus  dismembered,  the  genua  Pirena  should  be  expunged 
fram  the  syslem.' 

Geographieal  Diilribution  nf  the  Genu*.— M.  Deshayes 
ob^rves  that  tlie  Melannptidat  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mediterranean;  and  ihat  they  showthem- 
Eclves  abundantly  in  a  fossil  stale  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
tertiary  beds  of  Europe.  He  remarks  that  M.  de  Firussac 
has  noticed  (bat  among  the  fossil  species  in  our  lemperate 
C'lunlries  there  are  same  analogous  lo  those  which  live  in 
much  warmer  regions, — an  interesting  fkct,  from  which  he 
has  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  lowerins  of  the  lempera- 
lure  had  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  destruction  of  the 
races  which  once  lived  in  the  centre  of  France.  M.  Det- 
haycs  BlBles  that  be  had  objected  lo  M.  de  Ff  russac's  draw- 
ing a  conclusion  so  general  from  so  confined  a  number  of 
obtervations ;  and  he  thinks  that,  in'order  to  eslabhsh  a 
fact  so  impatlaut  as  that  of  change  of  temperature  by  the 
aid  of  obserraliuns  on  the  moll usks,  il  would  be  necessary 
lo  find  a  great  collection  of  facts,  not  only  regarding  the 
fresb-walar  moUuiks,  but  also  respecting  those  which  in- 
habit the  sea.  He  has,  he  says,  collected  these  facts,  and  is 
thus  able  to  estimate  epproximalively  the  temperature  proper 
to  each  of  the  principal  tertiary  epochs. 

Generic  Charaeler.  —  fltfelanopni,  F6r.,  and  Pirena, 
LzTOi— Animal  with  a  proboacidiform  muxile  and  two  con- 
Itaetile  tenlacula,  which  are  conical,  aunulated,  and  each 
with  an  ocutalcd  peduncle  at  their  external  base ;  foot 
attached  to  the  neck,  very  short,  oval,  angular  on  each  side 
anteriorly ;  reapnnlory  orifice  in  the  gutter  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  vil'a  the  body.  OpSTCulum  horny, 
iub«piml. 

SAW^  with  an  epidermis,  elongated,  fusiform  or  conico- 
cyUndrical,  with  a  pointed  summit;  spire  consistini^  of 
from  six  to  flficen  whorls,  the  last  often  forming  two-thirds 
of  the  shell;  aperlureoval,  oblong;  columella  twisted,  solid, 
callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  separated  from  the  external 
border  by  a  sinus,  the  esllosity  prolonging  iteelf  on  the 
convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a  gutter 
backward;  sometimes  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
right  lip. 

A  single  sinus  at  the  external  border  of  the  aperture, 
separating  it  from  the  columella.  (Genus  Melanopiit,  l.am.) 

E].ainple,  Melanoptit  prorata  iMelanopais  it»vigata. 
Lam.,  ilelania  biKcinoidea,  Oltv.,  Melannptis  tmednoidea, 
F*r.). 

^■ 

Two  distinct  sinuMS  at  the  ex  (ems  I  border  of  the  aper- 
ture, one  which  separates  it  from  Ihe  columella,  the  other 
■iiuated  near  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  penultimaK 
whorL 


Example,  Melanoptit  atra   {Pirena   tarebraii*.    Lam., 
StronUtiu  ater,  Linn.). 
Loi»i/t/y.— Madagascar. 


Fossil  Mblanopsidbs. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  also  includes  tlie  genera  Meia- 
noptit  and  Pirena  under  the  first  generic  appellation,  says, 
'  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  ihe Melanoptidtf  aremariiie, 
for  all  the  recent  species  occur  either  in  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
yet  most  of  the  fossil  species  are  found  in  beds  that  are 
considered  by  geologists  (in  this  country)  lo  be  of  marine 
formation.  We  know  not  whaldegree  of  credit  is  lobe  given 
to  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  author,  "  that  the  grcnicr 
number  of  the  genera  of  the  I'ectinibrancbia  might  formerly 
have  contained  species  peculiar  to  rivers  end  lakes  as  well 
as  to  the  sea,"  but  this  we  do  know,  that  wherever  the 
fossil  Melaaoptidei  are  found,  they  are  accomjiaiiicd  by 
many  other  apeciea  of  genera  that  at  present  only  live  in 
freshwater;  and  therefore  we  think  they  ought  lobecon- 
aidered  aa   characteristic  of  the  formation  in   which  they 


and  notes  Melanoptidei  buccinoidea  (prcerosa),  Dtffourei, 
cottaia,  nodota,  aeicularii,  ineerta,  as  species  occurring 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  assigns  as  habitations 
to  the  latter,  Asia,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Lavbach.  Of  Pirena 
he  makes  the  number  of  living  species  three,  and  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  two.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  M.  Des- 
bayea  pves  niue  recent  species,  and  of  these  he  notices  Me- 
lanopridei  eoatala,  pntrota,  liodoia,  Dufourei,  and  aeicu- 
laris  T  {M.  tu6u/dlui.  Sow..  '  Min.  Con.'),  as  occurring  in  a 
fossil  stale,  observing  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  Ihat  the  spe- 
cies found  fossil  at  Dax  is  to  he  distinguished  from  M.  Du- 
fourei,  which  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  species  which  are  fossil  onlv  he  makes  seven. 
The  number  of  recent  species  of  Pireius  lie  gives  as  four, 
hut  records  none  as  fossil  only.  Under  Pirena  terebralit 
(Melanopeis  atra)  is  a  relbrence  to  Ffrussao's  fossil  Mela- 
nMtidet,  pi.  2,  f.  7.  &c 

Dr.  Fitton  records  three  species  with  a  query,  Iwo  under 
the  names  of  Melanoptit  f  allimuafa  and  M.  t  triearinala, 
in  the  Wcald-clay  (Dorset),  and  Hastings  sand  (Sussex), 
and  the  third,  without  a  name,  in  (he  Purbeck  beds  iBucks). 

MELANORRHCEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Terebinthaces,  tribe  Anacardiacea),  so  called  from  Ihe  brown 
fluid  turning  black  upon  exposure  lo  llie  air.  wilh  which 
every  part  of  the  prinoipul  spiles  abounds.  Tins  tree  iM 
mitata)  is  familiarly  known  m  th«  Burmese  varnisli-tr- 
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•r  theeUee,  but  was  not  described  by  botaaUU  until  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  figured  in  his  splendid  work 
'Plnntai  AsiMics  Raiiorea,'  1. 11  and  12.  The  tribe  to  which 
il  helon;^,  abounds  in  plants  yielding  a  blackish,  acrid,  and 
rcsinouB  juice  used  for  varnishing  and  other  such  purposes, 
as  the  Marking  Nut  and  the  Japan  Varni»h-tree.  This 
tree  Iras  first  seen  near  Prome,  and  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Burma  and  along  the  coa^t  Ttom  Tenasseriu 
Tavov.  extending  from  the  latter  in  14°  to  25"  N.  lat. 
Dr.  Wallich  has  identified  it  with  the  Kheu  or  Varnish- 
of  Munipur.  a  principality  in  Hindustan,  bordering  on 
norlb-easl  frontier  dislriela  of  Silhet  and  Tippera.  tt  grows 
especially  at  Kubbu,  an  extensive  valley  elevated  about 
500  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  200  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea-shore.  There  it  attains  its  great* 
some,  and  those  not  the  br^est,  bavini;  clear  stems  of  42 
feet  to  the  first  branch,  with  a  circumference  near  the 
([round  of  13  feet.  It  farms  eiilensive  forests,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  slaple  timber-trees  of  continental  India, 
Teak  and  Saul ir«iona,franrfi»  and  SAorearo6«j((i), espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  also  with  Ihe  gigantic  Wood-oit  tree,  a 
species  of  DipltTocarpua.  A  second  speciea  of  the  genus, 
M.  gtabrra,  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Tavoy. 

The  Theetsee  forms  a  largo  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Seme- 
carpus,  and  abounds  in  every  part  with  a  viscid  ferruginous 
juice,  which  quickly  becomes  black  by  the  con 
atmosphere.  Its  leaves  are  large,  coriaceous,  si 
entire,  and  deciduous.  The  panicles  of  flowers  are  axillary, 
oblong ;  those  of  Ihe  IVtiit  simple  and  la.x,  with  very  largi 
rufous  and  finally  ferruginoua  involucres.  It  sheds  ili 
leaves  in  November,  and  continues  naked  until  the  muntt 
of  May,  during  which  period  it  produces  its  flowers  and 
truit.  During  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for  five  months, 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  October,  it  is  in 
full  foliage. 
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At  Prome  a  considerable  quantity  of  Tarnish  is  extracted 
from  this  tree,  but  very  little  at  Marlaban.  Il  is  collected 
by  inserting  a  pointed  joint  of  a  bamboo,  which  is  closed  at 
the  other  end,  into  wounds  made  in  the  trunk  and  principal 
boughs,  which  are  removed  after  Iwenty-tbur  or  fotIy-eit;ht 
hours,  and  their  conlenls,  whiidi  rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  emptied  into  a  basket  made  of  bamboo  and  rattan 
previously  varnished  over.  The  collecting  season  lasls  from 
January  to  April.  In  its  pure  stale  ilJs  sold  at  Prome  at 
about  a*,  bd.  for  about  IJ  lbs.  avoirdupois.  (Wallich.)  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  long  resident  at  Silhel,  and  was  acquainted 
with  this  substance  in  1612,  slates  Ibat  it  is  procurable  in 
gfBBt  quantiiies  from  Munipur.  where  il  is  used  for  paying 
riitrcraft  and  for  varnishing  vessels  designed  lo  contain  I 
liquidi.  The  drug,  be  says,  is  conveyed  to  Silhet  for  sale  by 


the  merchants,  who  come  down  annuany  witb  hones  anil 
other  objects  of  trade.  In  Burma.  Dr.  Wallich  slates  that 
almost  every  article  of  household  fiimiture  intended  to  con 
tain  either  solid  or  liquid  food  is  lacquered  by  means  of  iL 
The  process  consists  in  first  coating  tne  article  with  a  layer 
of  pounded  calcined  bonea,  after  which  the  varnish  is  laid 
on  thinly,  either  in  its  pure  state  or  variously  coloured. 
The  most  difficult  part  consists  in  the  drying;.  It  is  also 
much  employed  in  the  process  of  gilding :  the  surface,  being 
firjt  besmeared  with  this  varnish,  has  then  the  gold  leaf 
immediately  applied  lo  it.  Finally,  Ihe  beautiful  I'uli 
writing  of  the  Burmese  on  ivorj'.  palm-leaves,  or  meta',  is 
entirely  done  with  this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pure  stale. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  effects  of  tliii 
juice  on  the  human  frame.  Dr,  Wallich  slates  that  ii  p-i. 
sesses  very  little  pungency,  and  is  entirely  without  smell, 
and  that  both  Mr.  Swinton  and  himself  have  frequemW 
exposed  their  hands  to  it  without  any  serious  injury,  and 
that  the  natives  never  experience  any  injurious  consequences 
fVom  handling  its  juice;  but  he  has  known  instances  where 
it  has  produced  extensive  erysipelatous  swellings  attendud 
with  pain  and  fever.  Sir  D,  BreivHter,  on  the  contrary, 
considers  it  a  very  dangerous  drug  to  handle,  one  of  his 
servants  having  been  twice  nearly  killed  by  it,  (Wallich, 
pi.  At.  Rar.,  i.,  p.  9.  1.  1 1  and  12 ;  and  Edinb.  Journ.  oj 
Science,  viii.,  p.  96  and  100.) 


Aukrd  InutliHitDf  bniicb.  wUh  Ilii  tuts  fnfDliiim. 
MELANO'SIS  is  a  malignant  disease  distinguished  hy 
the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  soft  morbid  substance,  of  whicli 
the  most  prominent  character  is  a  deep  brown  or  black 
colour.  This  substance  may  be  deposited  in  separate 
masses,  or  inSllraled  into  the  tissue  of  different  pans  of 
the  body,  or  it  may  be  elfused  from  thu  blood  in  a  fluid  form 
into  naUiml  or  morbidly  formed  cavities,  or  separated  from 
it  with  Ihe  secretions.  The  deposition  of  melanotic  matter 
generally  takes  place  successively  in  numerous  ports  of  the 
body,  producing  in  all  the  injurious  effects  of  compression 
and  irriialion,  till  it  proves  fatij  cither  by  its  direct  influence 
on  some  important  organ  or  by  the  exhaustion  which  it 
gradually  induces. 

MELANTERITE.  one  of  the  raineralogicol  names  for 
live  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.  [Iron.] 
MELANTHA'CE>«  are  a  natural  order  of  poisonous 
Endogens,  very  nearly  related  to  LiliacecD,  from  which  in- 
deed they  are  only  lo  be  distint^uished  with  certainly  by 
their  anthers  being  turned  towards  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  by  their  styles  or  carpels  being  distinct  or  at  least 
separable.  The  species  vary  exceedingly  in  their  appear- 
ance, some  being  subterranean-stemmed  herbaceous  pluiilB, 
producing  a  few  Howers  without  iheir  leaves  just  above  Ihe 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  Ihe  I'ase  with  Colcbicum  ;  others 
forming  a  siem  of  considerable  siie  «i(h  liirgo  leaves 
wers.    The  cons.;qiieuce  of  this  ditfureui'* 
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m  their  manner  of  growlli  U  a  consitlerable  diffci'cncB  in 
the  apjieiirance  of  the  specie--,  but  they  are  all  fuuiid  lo 
GDtirorm  to  ihe  characters  of  Liliaceie,  wiih  Ibtxliffureiice 
above  explaiiicil.  Indaceic,  lo  wbirh  they  beat  a  sinking 
resemblance,  because  of  the  similarity  between  Colchicum 
and  Crocus,  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  inferior  fruit 
and  Irian  droos  flow  era, 

Tlie  most  important  species  of  this  order  are  medical 
planl^  \ii.:  Colchicum,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  which  isem- 
plojed  as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism:  Veralrum 
allium,  whose  acrid  poisonous  rhiioma  is  While  Hellebore; 
Asa'^rsea  officinalis  and  VerBtrum  Sabadilla,  both  of  which 
furniih  the  seeds  called  CebadiUa,  now  largelv  consumed 
ii)  Ihe  preparation  of  Veratria;  and  a  few  N or tn  American 
plants  of  less  moment. 


are  eatable,  b 
their  name  Melastor 
of  no  known  u»e  to 
being  found  in  then 


1  pipandvd  Hawtt ;  i,  i 


MFXASO'MA.    fSHRi , 

MELASTOMA'CEiK,  an  exlenstvo  natural  order  of 
polvpelalous  Exogena,  nearly  rclalod  to  Myrlacew,  They 
have  opposite  ribbed  leaves  without  any  trace  of  dots ; 
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ilhen  piolonFied  inio  a  benk,  ami  havinz  m  tb«  bud 
vir  points  currod  downward^  and  inserted  into  MckeU 
between  the  side  of  the  ovary  and  that  of  the  calyx.  TLe 
ovary  itself  is  many-celled  and  many-aoeded,  and  connected 
with  the  calyx  by  vertical  plates,  which  form  the  parlitioui 
between  the  aocketa  in  whiitb  the  anthers  ars  eonflned. 
The  species  are  extremely  numerous  in  tropical  countites 
where  they  usually  form  bushes  or  small  trees,  and  ate 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Hhexiaa,  which  strafgle  into  North  America.  In 
Europe  the  order  is  unknown,  unless  in  gardens,  wbeic 
many  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  g^ay  purple 
or  while  Howers.  Borne  of  Ihe  species  bear  berries,  which 
in  the  mouth  a  deep  purple,  whence 
IB,  or  black-mouth ;  otherwise  they  are 
nan;  not  a  trace  of  aromatic  accTeiioai 
1,  notwilhslauding  their  near  relation- 

, _..  ..  Myrtacew. 

MELAZZO.    [Mesifna.] 
MELCOMBE  REGIS.    nVB^Mourol 
MELEA'GER.    [ANtHoi.o«T.] 
MELEAGRI'NA.     [Avicula;  Mulemma.] 
MKLEA'GRIS,  the   generic    name    for    the  Turk«yi. 

[TCEKKV;    pATOKlDa.] 

MELES.  LBadgkr.]  N.B.  Reraainsof aFoMilBadger. 
MtUt  vulgarii  /oiiilig  { Urtu*  MeUt,  Linn.),  oocur  in  the 
Bone-caves  at  Lunel  and  in  Brabant. 

MELI,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Palermo,  in  8ieUv,  about 
1740,  studied  medicinc,in  which  science  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  afterwards  became  profeisar  of  chemistry  in 
Ihe  university  of  his  native  city.  But  he  is  best  known  for 
his  poetical  compositions  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily, 
which  have  earned  him  the  name  of  the  modern  Tbeocritui. 
His  pastoral  poems  are  equal,  if  not  supeiiur,  to  any  com- 
positions of  Ihe  same  kind  which  Italy  has  ever  produced. 
The  luxuriant  beauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  scenery 
inspired  the  author,  who  has  faithfully  porlra^ed  in  his 
eclogues  the  various  appearances  of  the  seasons  in  Ihat  fine 
climate,  as  well  as  the  rich  tints  of  the  sky.  the  bold  fea- 
tures of  the  moiinlains  and  coasts,  Ihe  occupaiiuiis  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman :  and  be  has  enlivened  his 
description  with  love-songs,  which  have  become  popular  in 
Sicily,  and  have  been  set  to  music  for  ihe  favourite  nalive 
insttument,  the  guitar.    One  of  bis  finest  songs,  beginning 


with  an  English  translation,  and  other  specimens 
oflileli'i  poetry,  in  an  article  'On  the  Dialects  and  Litera- 
ture of  Southern  Italy.'  in  No.  IX.  of  the  ■  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,'  November,  1829. 

Meli  has  excelled  particularly  in  his '  Ecloghe  Pescalorie,' 
'  fishermen's  dialogues,  in  which  he  has  burrowed  the 
peculiar  language  and  humour  of  that  class  of  people. 
Unlike  Guarini,Tasso,  and  other  courtly  writers  of  pasloral 
poetry,  Meli  makes  his  shepherds,  husbandmen,  ana  fisher- 
men speak  their  own  homely  and  unpretending  languafi^, 
which  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The 
seventh  idyll  is  in  a  loftier  key :  it  is  Ihe  lamentation  of 
Pulemuni,  a  man  persecuted  by  fate,  forsaken  by  his  fel- 
low-creatures, a  despairing  outcast,  who  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  lonely  cliff  which  overhangs  the  deep  waves 
that  have  waited  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  have  hollowed 
out  caves  in  it,wilhin  which  the  surge  roars  in  dark  eddii's. 
The  halcyon  has  built  its  nest  on  the  bare  fides  of  the  cliff, 
and  its  melancholy  cry  is  heard  far  over  the  foaminp;  bil- 
lows.    Polemuni  was  the  son  of  a  subatanlial  flsbeiman, 

bo  himself  followed  for  a  time  bis  father's  trade,  had  a 
id  tackle :  when  on 
of  Ihe 
girls  of  his  district.'  MiEforlune  came :  a  slorm  swamped 
his  boat,  his  love  proved  faithless,  and  he  found  himself 
slighted  and  forsaken  by  all.  Houseless  and  almoBi  niiked, 
he  is  sitting  on  the  lone  cliff  with  his  poor  reed  in  his  hand, 
attempting  to  follow  hi*  wonted  occupation,  while  he  vents 
his  gnef  in  song.  He  remembers  his  former  happy  days, 
and  contrasts  them  with  bis  present  bereavement ;  he  rails 
at  the  fatlhlessnesa  of  pretended  friends,  he  sees  the  ploom 
of  despair  closing  all  around  him,  until  at  lost  a  fearful 
tempest  break*  forth,  the  waves  swell  beyond  all  bounds, 
and,  rising  in  one  mountain  billow,  overflow  the  cliff,  and 
hurl  the  devoted  victim  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea. 

Meli's  odes,  which  fiU  the  »ecoiid  volume  of  bis  works, 


tight  gallant  boat,  and  store  of  nets  and  tackle 
shore  he  was  the  gayest  of  ibe  gay,  and  the  fuio 
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tn  moBlly  amoroui,  ibough  not  indeceat  Some  of  ibem 
ara  exqutsilely  fiuisbeil,  BUiiU  as  'Lu  Lubbru'  (tbe  lip),  and 
'  Lu  Pettu '  (the  bruost).  An  Ilalian  version  of  thorn  has 
been  publiHhed  by  Professor  Rosini  of  Piso,  whiirh  bonever 
is  inferior  ia  gracefuloeH  to  ihe  onginah 

Meli  bas  nritlea  a  mock  heroic  poem,  uniler  the  title  of 
'  Dun  Chisciotti'  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  cantOD,  wbich 
ii  a  lort  of  imitation  of  Cervanlee's  celebrated  novel.  It 
abounds  vLtb  beauties  of  detail,  but  Ibe  ludicrous  prevails 
throughout,  and  often  become*  mere  farce.  He  also  wrote 
a  volume  of  fables,  besides  satires,  bome  uf  vbich  reUecl  on 
peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and  other 
minor  poemtL  His  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Palermo,  under  bis  own  revision,  iu  1814,  in  seven  volumes. 
King  Ferdinand  granted  the  author  a  copyright  for  ten 
yean,  and  gave  hira  also  a  small  pension,  fur  which  the 
author  expresses  his  gratitude  in  one  of  bis  composLtions. 
Meli  died,  not  long  after,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  bis  pen,  a  deli- 
cacy of  reQnement  wbicb  iilaces  it  foremost  among  the 
written  languages  of  Italy.  Suuie  remarks  on  the  Sicilian 
and  other  Italian  dialects,  with  specimens  of  their  poetical 
capabilities,  are  given  in  an  article  'On  the  Study  of  the 
Italian  Language  and  literature,'  in  No.  X.  of  the  '  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Education.' 

ME'LIA  (Zoology),  M.  Lalreille'a  name  fa i;  a  genus  of 
Canceriant  iLybia  of  M.  Milne  Gdwards,  who  has  since 
withdrawn  the  name  in  favour  of  M.  LatreilLe's  prior  appel- 
lation). This  fbiui  approximates  lo  Pllumniu,  but  baa  also 
some  analogy  wiih  Grapaua, 

Example,  if e/ta  leueilala.  Colour  w bit ish  with  red  lines; 
some  bain  on  the  feet.     Ijength  about  Qve  linan. 

Ideality,  Isle  of  Franoe. 


Hslii  KucUiU. 

HE'LIA,  so  called  from  MtXia.  the  Greek  name  of  the 
common  a«h,  which  one  species  of  the  genus  is  thought  to 
resemble  in  rulia|;e.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Me- 
tiiteete,  to  which  it  baa  ^iven  its  name,  and  which  is,  like 
Melia,  characterised  by  having  the  filaments  of  the  anthers 
combined  into  a  tube,  with  the  anthers  sessile  within  it, 
and  opening  inwards;  the  seeds  without  wings.  The 
species  are  few  in  number,  and  cbieHy  Indian ;  one  ii 
inralised  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  one  is  found  in  North 
America  ;  of  these,  Melia  Axadiraehta,  the  Netm  tree 
Margota  tree  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  has  been  separated 
into  a  distinct  genus  on  account  chielly  of  its  ternary,  ni 
quinary,  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  pistil,  and  its  singli 
■ceded  fruit.  This  has  been  named  Aiadirochta  from  the 
Persian  {Azad-i-duTukht,  the  excellent  tree).  Its  bark  is 
bitter,  and  considered  a  valuable  tonic.  The  fleshy  part  of 
the  fruit  (Uke  that  of  the  olive)  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is 
bitter,  and  considered  atithelminlic  and  stimulant.  The 
leaves  are  universslly  used  in  India  for  poultices,  and  both 
the  Howers  and  seeds  arc  irritating  and  stimulant.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ainslie  a  kind  of  toddy  is  procured  by  fermenting 
the  sap  of  healthy  young  margosa-trees. 

Afelia  Azedarak,  sometimes  called  Persian  lilac.  Pride  of 
India,  and  CJommon  Bead-tree  IHilt  Margota,  by  Dr.  Ain- 
slie), is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a  native  of  China:  it 
is  also  a  native  of  the  North  of  Indio.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
called  dek  in  the  north  provinces  of  India,  and  may  be  con- 
founded with  another  species  under  Ihe  name  Aiedarach 
by  Avicenna.  When  in  Hower  it  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  lilac,  and  its  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The  berries 
ars  sweetish,  and,  thaush  said  to  t>e  poisonous,  are  eaten  by 
children  in  Ibe  United  Stales  without  inconvenience,  but 
are  reputed  to  be  a  powerful  vermifuge.  The  bark  of  the 
toot  in  its  recent  state  has  a  hitter  nauseous  laste.  yielding 
its  virtues  to  boiling  water,  and  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and 
considered  in  the  United  States  an  efficient  anthelmintic, 
attd  also  useful  in  infantile  remittents. 

Mif/.a,  Bukayun  is  dUtinguisbed  by  Dr.  Royle  from  Ihe 
West  Indian  «.  lemptrvirtnt  of  Schwara,  with  which  it  waa 
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united  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  tree  appears  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia,  though  common  Ihrougliout  India ;  it  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  ban,  and  by  the  Persians  lucadi-duruklit.  It  i» 
probable  therefore  that  this  may  be  one  ijt  the  trees  in- 
cluded under  the  Aeedarach  of  Avicenna.  The  seeds  ar« 
bitter,  and  considered  laxative  and  anthelmintic,  as  is  also 
the  bark.  lU.  lomentota  is  a  species  found  in  the  island  uf 
Penang,  and  M.  eomponia,  in  which  are  included  both  .1/. 
tupfrba  and  3/.  robusta,  is  a  species  found  in  Malabar 
and  Mysore. 

MELJA'OE£,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  Exogens. 
dUtinguisbed  from  all  others  by  their  stamens  being  uniteil 
into  a  complete  cup,  within,  and  often  below,  the  rim  of 
which  the  anthers  are  inserted.  It  consista  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate,  often  compound,  leaves,  iiihabiiing 
all  countries  within  the  tropics,  but  very  rare  in  colder 
climates;  the  Melia  Aiedaraah,  or  Bead-tree,  a  Syrian  plant, 
now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal exception.  In  general  the  species  are  bitter  and 
astringent,  but  they  ate  sometimes  dangerously  poifonons, 
acting  violently  as  emetics  and  purgatives.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Ijinseh  is  esteemed  In  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  that  of  Milnea  edulis  is  eaten  in 
SUhel,  where  it  seenu  lo  resemble  the  litchi  and  Loiigan 
of  China. 
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MELICERTA.  (Zoology.)  [Polmoorada.]  We/Zcwftj 
and  Meticerttu  are  also  used  to  designate  genera  of  Cru«- 
laceans.    [Salicoques,] 

MEL.1LOT,  the  Melilotus  or  Honey-lotus  of  botanisla, 
so  called  fhim  its  smell,  is  a  tall  yellow-flowered  annual. 
It  bos  loose  racemes  of  small  flowers  formed  like  Ihoso  of 
Clover,  of  which  it  was  onco  regarded  oa  a  species.  The 
Melilotus  offioinalii,  or  Trifotiwn  MHilolu*  ogkina^a  of 
Linnieus,  has  long  roots  and  a  hranchine  stem  two  or 
three  feet  high.  It  grows  wild  in  woods,  hedges,  nod  neg- 
lected fields.  When  cultivated  in  a  dry  soil  and  made  into 
.  it  lias  a  powerful  aromatic  smcl!,  and  mixed  in  a  small 
proportion  with  meadow-hay,  gives  it  an  sgrecsble  flavour. 
This  plant  is  used  in  making  the  Swiss  cheese  called 
Schabxiegor.  It  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  the 
curd  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  put  into  conical  moulds 
and  there  dried.     [Chbbsb.] 

The  white  or  Siberian  melilol  rises  several  feet  high,  with 

strong  branching  stem.  It  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Thouin  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Paris  in  1788,  and  has  been  tried  occasionally 
wilh  Bomesuccessby  various  agriculturists,  without  however 
having  bc«n  so  generally  adopted  for  cultivation  as  might 
have  been  expected  ttara  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon 
it.  It  will  b«ar  four  cuttings  in  the  year,  ana  produces  a 
very  great  quantify  of  green  fodder.  It  should  be  cut 
before  the  stems  become  woody,  and  thus  it  will  continue 
several  years  in  the  eround,  although  it  is  naturtUly  only 
biennial.    A  light  aud  moist  Mil  suits  this  plant  best. 
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MELI^A,  Schamacber'g  name  for  the  genus  Pema  of 
authors.    [Mallbaoba,  vol.  xiv^  p.  335.] 

MBLIK'DA^  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Captain  Owen's  '  Voy> 
ages,'  Maleenda,  is  a  port  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa,  in  about  3*  S.  lat.  and  40*  £.  long.  It  derives  its 
ehief  title  to  notice  from  the  first  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  tn  north  as 
this  place,  where  he  got  a  pilot  from  the  king  to  conduct 
his  vessel  to  India.  Gama  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a 
plain  near  the  aea-shore,  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  con- 
sisting of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  handsome 
rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time  evidently 
a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portuffuese, 
under  Don  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  took  possession  or  this 
place,  and,  about  twenty-three  years  later,  they  occupied 
Mombas  also ;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the  latter  is  much 
Buperton  Melinda  began  to  decline.  It  is  not  known  when 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese;  but 
it  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Arabs.  Nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner 
It  was  lost  by  the  Arabs;  but  when  Captain  Vidal  visited 
the  place  in  1824,  he  found  that  the  territories  of  the  antient 
kingdom  of  Melinda  were  totally  occupied  by  the  Galla,  a 
savage  nation,  which  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as 
Melinda.  On  the  site  of  the  town  Captain  Vidal  found 
nothing  but  ruins,  and  he  thinks  that  it  has  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Galla  in  their  wars  against  the  Arabs,  who 
possessed  and  still  possess  most  of  the  ports  along  this 
coast.  (Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores 
f>f  Africa^  ^.) 

MELITHAGA.    [MsLiPHAGiDiS.] 

MEUPH A'GIDiS  (Honey-suckers),  a  fiaunily  of  Tenui- 
rostral  birds.    jTsmiiBosTREs.] 

Mr.  Vigors,  m  his  paner  *  On  the  Natural  Afldnities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  {Linru  Trans,, 
vol.  zv.),  thus  generally  refers  to  the  MeHphagida.  *  That 
extraordinary  group*  the  existence  of  the  much  more  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist,  for  which  there  was  consequently  no  place  in  his 
system,  occupies  a  prominent  and  important  situation  in  the 
omithologieal  department  of  nature.  CHiielly  confined  to 
Australasia,  whore  they  abound  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  in  an  apparently  inexhaustible  multitude  of  species, 
they  find  a  sufficient  and  never- failing  support  in  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  that  country.  There  the  fields  are 
never  without  blossom,  and  some  different  species  of  plants, 
particularly  the  species  of  Eueaiifpttts,  afford  a  constant 
succession  of  that  food  which  is  suited  to  the  tubular  and 
brush-like  structure  of  the  tongue  in  these  birds.  Their 
numben  and  variety  seem  in  consequence  to  be  almost  un- 
limited. Like  the  Marsupial  Animals  of  the  same  country, 
a  group  to  all  appearance  equally  anomalous,  which  con- 
tains within  its  own  circle  representatives  of  all  the  other 
groups  of  the  Mammalia,  this  division  of  birds  comprises 
every  form  which  is  observable  among  the  families  of  the 
Jneessores,  From  the  powerfully  constructed  and  strong- 
hilled  CorvidUe  and  Orioli,  down  to  the  slender  Merops  and 
the  ddieately  shaped  Cirmyris,  ewetylnsessorial  group  has 
its  analojgous  type  in  this  fkmily.  Their  approach  to  the 
ScansorSu  trilie  is  strongly  conspicuous.  The  hind  toe  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  group  is  long,  powerful,  and  appa- 
rently formed  for  climbins,  as  Mr.  Lewin  has  pointed  out  in 
his  senerio  description  of  Meliphaga  {Birds  of  New  Hoi- 
lama).  In  this  point  of  view  they  seem  in  Australasia  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  genuine /Vet;  no  species  of  Wood- 
pecker,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  having 
nithc^rto  been  found  in  that  country.  This  strong  affinity 
to  the  Scansores  is  preserved  by  their  forming  one  of  the 
extremes  of  the  present  circle,  which  comes  in  contact  with 
that  tribe.  I  have  indeed  some  doubts  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  affinity,  they  may  not  be  even  still  more  inti* 
mately  united  to  that  group,  and  form  the  immediate  point 
of  junction  of  the  present  tribe  with  the  Certhiadi&.  I 
have  consequently  entered  them  and  their  conterminous 
families  into  the  tabular  series  with  a  mark  of  uncertainty. 
Time,  with  more  accurate  examination  of  then  manners 
and  internal  economy,  will  clear  away,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
these  and  similar  points  of  doubt  respecting  groups  so  inte- 
resting. The  followmg  fsets  however  are,  I  think,  suf- 
fic:ently  decided,  namely,  that  the  three  groups,  the 
Promeropidi&,  MeUphagidie,  and  Neciariniadig,  constitute 
uistmct  and  prominent  divisions  in  the  tribe^  of  whiohi 
P.  C^  No.  922. 


b^  that  generally  stronger  and  more  perfect  eonfotm- 
ation  which  distinguishes  them  from  tne  more  typical 
families,  they  form  the  aberrant  groups;  that  thev  are 
united  among  themselves  bv  general  affinities;  and  that 
they  connect  the  tribe  on  each  side  with  the  conterminous 
tribes  that  approach  it,  that  is,  with  the  Scansores  at  the 
one  extreme,  and  with  the  Fissirostres,  where  we  first  en- 
tered on  the  order,  at  the  other.' 

Mr.  Swainson  iClassiJication  qf  Birds,  vol.  i.).  after  ob- 
serving that  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
tongue  of  the  African  Sun-birds  {Cinnyrida),  states  that 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  had  discovered  that  the  type 
among  the  Australian  Honey-suckers  (Afe/ipAc^'cCcp)  which 
represents  the  Trochilidee,  has  the  tongue  constructed  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  those  birds.    *  Tnis  brings  us,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Swainson, '  to  the  second  description  of  exten- 
sible, or  rather  of  suctorial  tongues,  and  which  is  of  a  form 
almost  peculiar  to  the  honey- suckers  of  Australia  and  its 
islands.    In  these  birds  the  tongue  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sible as  in  the  Troehilida,  being  seldom  more  than  half  as 
long  again  as  the  bill ;  nor  are  the  bones  of  the  os  hy aides 
carried  back  upon  the  skull,  as  in  the  woodpeckers  and 
humming-birds.    Nevertheless  the  structure  appears  espe- 
cially adapted  for  suction ;  the  form  of  the  lower  part  is  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  birds,  but  the  end  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  delicate  fibres  or  filaments  exactly  re- 
sembling a  painter's  brush.  Lewin,  who  drew  and  described 
these  birds  m  their  native  region,  Inis  figured  the  tongue  of 
the  warty-jfaced  honeysucker  {Meliph^a  Phrygia)  {Birds 
r/  New  Holland,  pl.  4),  and  describes  the  bird  as  sometimes 
to  be  seen  '  in  great  numbers,  constantly  flying  firom  tree  to 
tree  (particularly  the  blue  gum),  feeding  among  the  blos- 
soms by  extracting  the  boner  with  their  long  tongues  from 
every  flower  as  they  passed.     What  will  appear  still  more 
extraordinary  to  the  scientific  naturalist  is  the  fact  that 
some  birds  of  this  meliphagous  group  are  actually  wood- 
peckers, and  yet  retain  the  typical  structure  of  the  tongue 
of  their  own  natural  family.    The  same  observer,  speaking 
of  the  blue-faced  honey-sucker,  describes  it  as  being  '  fond 
of  picking  transverse  holes  in  the  bark,  between  which  and 
the  wood  it  inserts  its  long  tongue  in  search  of  small  in- 
sects, which  it  draws  out  with  great  dexterity.'    Now,  as 
Lewin  describes  this  bird  as  a  honey-sucker,  we  must  con- 
clude, until  facts  prove  otherwise,  that  it  has  the  filamentous 
tongue  of  the  honey-suckers,  but  that  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  spearing  insects,  but  of  catching  them  by  means 
of  the  glutinous  matter  on  the  filaments,  a  mode  of  cap- 
turing its  prey  by  no  means  improbable,  provided  the  insects 
are  of  small  sixe.    It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that 
the  food  of  the  Meliphagida,  several  of  which  areas  large 
as  a  thrush,  and  three  or  four  much  larger,  is  restricted,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  humming-birds,  simply  to  the  nectar 
of  flowers.    They  indeed  feed  upon  the  honey,  but,  as 
Lewin  declares,  combined  with  the  numerous  small  insects 
lodged  in  most  of  the  flowers,  which  they  extract  in  a  dex- 
cerous  manner  with  their  tongues,  peculiarly  formed  for 
that  purpose.    It  is  clear  however,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  tliat  birds  which  are  attached  to  the  secre- 
tions of  particular  trees,  as  are  many  of  the  Meliphagidtg, 
can  only  enjoy  their  favourite  food  for  a  comparatively  short 
season,  that  is,  while  the  tree  or  plant  is  in  blossom.    They 
must  therefore  either  feed  at  other  times  upon  small  insects 
or  upon  fruit    The  two  first  habiU  we  have  shown  them  to 
possess ;  and  the  last,  that  of  devouring  fruits  also,  is  exem- 
pUfied  in  the  yellow-eared  honey-sucker  of  Lewin,  who 
remarks  that '  in  the  winter  season  these  birds  have  been 
seen  feeding  on  the  sweet  berry  of  the  white  cedar  in 
great  numbers.' 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Meliphagidiff  the  first  family  of 
the  tribe  Temdrostres ;  and  he  thus  characterizes  these 
Honey-suckers : — 

Bill  the  strongest  in  this  tribe  (Tenuirostres),  having  the 
mandible  distinctly  notched.  Eset  large,  strong ;  the  hinder 
toe  much  developed.  Tongue  extensible,  generally  ending 
in  a  bunch  of  filaments. 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  are  placed  by  this 
author  under  the  MeliphagidsB. 

(Tcnenu    Meliphaga.    (Lewin.) 

BiU  moderate  or  short,  weak ;  the  under  mandible  not 
thickened.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  the  inner  the  shortest 
Tail  rounded  or  graduated.  Tongue  bifid ;  each  division 
ending  in  nttuarous  filaments*    (Sw.)  ^     .. 
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Subgeaera: — MalMiaga.  (Xxatnple,  Meliphaga  bar- 
lata*  *  Oil,  Dor.,'  pi.  ST,  and  M.  Auitrala*ia»a.)  PtilofU 
(Sw.).  leading  to  Oiyciphila.  (Biftmnlu,  '  Lew.  Bds,,'  pi.  5.) 
Zanthomixa  (8w.).  (Example,  Zanthomiza  Phrygia, 
Sbav.  'Zool.  of  N.  H.,'pl.  4,  the  lenuirostral  type.)  Anlha- 
chteraf  (Honficld  and  Vigore),  Ihe  rasorial  type.  (Ex- 
ample^ Ant/uiek(rra  earunetuata.  White't  'Voyage,'  pi,  B.) 
Glyeiphila.  (S«.) 
Habit  of  Mdiphaga.  Bill  either  shorter  or  ilightlj 
longer  tliaii  Ibe  head ;  the  notch  in  the  upper  mandible  far 
removed  iVom  the  tip.  Tongue  rather  ihort,  terminated  by 
numeroui  fllamenli.  The  third  and  three  fbllowing  quilli 
longeit  and  nearly  equal,  lateral  toet  equal.  Tail  even. 
(Sw.) 

(Example,  O.Jtilvifivnt.     Levin,  N.  H.  Birdt,  pi.  22.) 

Anthomiia. 
Habit  of  Melifhaga.     Bill  rather  shart.      Tongue  t 
Wingt  much  rounded;  all  Ihe  quills  more  or  leu  termi- 
nating in  pointa.     Tiiii  forked.    Lateral  toet  equal.    The 
Ibiirostral  type.  (Sw.) 
Example,  A-  ctervioefpkala.     ('  Mus.  C^rl,.'  L,  pi,  50 

LoptoglMtui.    (Sv.) 

Habit  of  CVnnyrt'r.     Bill  icmarkably  long,  slender,  and 

curved.     Tongue  retractile^  long,  bifurcated,  aa  in  Trochihu. 

Lateral  loet  unequal.     Tail  nearly  even.     The  tenuiroitnil 

tyw,     (Sw.) 

Example,  L.  euouUatut.    ('  Oil.  Dor./  pi,  60.) 

Ptilotunu.  (Sv.) 
Bill  much  lengthened,  sligbtly  curved ;  the  upper  ntan- 
diblo  dilated,  and  folding  over  Ike  bate  of  the  under;  the 
margin*  of  bath  indecied  towards  their  tips.  NottriU 
lengthened ;  the  aperture  linear.  Wingt  moderate,  rounded ; 
the  first  quill  tpurioug ;  the  four  next  very  broad  at  their 
base,  and  emarginate  at  the  inner  web.  Lateral  daw* 
unequal.  J\iii  very  long,  graduated;  the  middle  feather* 
lax  and  narrow.     The  rasoriol  type.     (Sw,) 

Example,  P,  Capensie.  (Le  Vaill.,  '  Af.,'  vj.,  pi,  287, 
2S8.) 

Manorhina.    (Vieill.) 
£i7/(boTt,rofatut;  tbeundermandible thickened:  culmen 
arobed.  and  much  elevated  from  iba  beie,  coniiderably 
'  coropresied  iti  whale  length;  oommiuuK  curved;  upper 
mandible  notched  near  the  tip. 
Example,  M.  viridi*.    ('  111.  of  Om.,'  pi.  16.) 
Subgenera: — Qymophryt  (Gymnophrya?)    (Bw.).' 
ample,  Q.  lorqmUus.     (I^win,  '  N.  II.  Birds,'  pi,  24.) 
doptarui  (6w.).    (Example,  E.  tkeinclua.) 
Entamiia.     (Sw.) 
Bill  strong,  moderate ;  culmen  much  elevated.    SottriU 
large,  naked ;  the  aperture  large,  oval,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  at  the  IcrminaliDn  of  the  naked  mem- 
brane;   culmen  obtuse,  ronvox.     Frontal   feathers  small, 
compact    Hind  toe  and  clmo  very  large,  and  as  long  as  the 
middle  toe. 
Example,  £,  eyanotis.    (Lewin, '  N.  H-  Birds,'  pi.  4.) 

Pbiledon.    (Cuv.) 
Culmm  ahaiv,  carinated.     Head  and  face  naked,    ^ont 
with  an  elevated  protuberance.    Hind  toe  and  oltut  ahorter 
than  the  middle. 
Example,  i*,  comutJoAif.    (Wbite'a'Voy.,'  pi.  16.) 

Myiomela.  (HoraC  and  Vigors.) 
Bill  wilb  both  mandibles  very  couBiderably  curvefl ;  the 
aides  broad  and  much  compressed.  Tn^iMand  notlrile  aa 
in  MeUphaga.  IViaft  leni^hened;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
finh  quills  equaL  Tail  short,  even.  Middle  lot  much 
]on|;er  than  the  hinder ;  lateral  toes  equal. 

Example,  M.  oardinalie.  (Lewin, '  N.  H,  Birds.'  pi.  19.) 
Hr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  ibis  can  be  the  Bftb  sub- 
genus ot  Melipht^af  oi  an  aberrant  Melilkreptee  f 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld,in  their 'Description  of  the 
Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linnean  Society,' 
after  remarking  on  the  then  (1826)  imperfect  state  of  know- 
ledge with  T^ard  to  this  group,  and  the  constant  iuQux  of 

*  C«ai>  Now  HdIIsikUb  at  oU  lutlnn ;  ud  ol  which  UcBniu 
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new  species  fttitn  New  Holland  md  the  Australian  Islands, 
observe  that  the  then  known  species  exhibited  five  pro- 
minent modiflcalions  of  form,  according  to  the  variation 
ohietly  of  the  obarociers  of  the  bill  and  tail,  and  that  the; 
wished  to  consider  these  types  of  form  as  seatians  only  of 
the  groupwhich  they  name  provisionally  the  genus  MeH' 
pJiaga.  When  the  species  should  become  more  known, 
they  express  their  opinions  that  the  leelions  there  marked 
out  mignt  justly  be  considered  genera,  and  the  higher  group 
be  denominated  MiHjikagiiia.  '  When  this  subdivision 
takes  place,'  say  our  authors  in  conaluiion,  '  the  teotion 
which  stands  first  in  our  text  may  be  considered  Ihe  true 
Melipkiga.'  The  Malipkaga  Nova  Hollattdia  will  form 
the  type.  It  may  be  thus  characlerised: — Bill  rather 
slender,  subelangate  ;  the  cuAnm  arched,  subcullrated  at 
the  base ;  nottnU  longitudinal,  linear,  very  narrow,  covered 
above  by  a  membrane,  and  exceeding  the  middle  of  th* 
bill  in  length,  Tnngue  flimished  at  the  apex  with  many 
bristles.  JVingstaoaenie,  somewhat  rounded;  Qrtt  quill 
short ;  second,  third,  and  fourth  (which  last  is  longest)  gra- 
dually longer;  the  third  and  £flh,  the  second  and  sixth, 
equal ;  extemalboBrds(pogoniEe)of  the  third  to  the  seventh 
inclusive  wideat  In  the  middle.  Tbi'i  subelongale,  rounded. 
Fhel  rather  strong ;  hallux  subelongate,  strong;  acrotarses 
scutellated, 

E Ample,  Mtlifkaga  tiaea  Holttmdim. 

Mr.  Caley  says, '  This  bird  is  must  fVaquently  met  with  in 
Irees  growing  in  scrubs  where  the  aiflbrent  species  of 
kgia  are  found,  the  flowers  of  which,  I  have  reoaon  to 
think,  afford  it  a  sustenance  during  winter.  In  the  summer 
I  have  shot  it  when  sucking  the  Mowers  of  LepltMpermugt 
Jlavetceni.  In  the  scrubs  about  Paramatta  it  is  verj  com- 
mon.' 


Utiiiihdg*  NoTB  llDlludiv, 


tUl  rounded,  bill  rather  lon^  and  slendtf, 
Mel.  Nova  Hollandi<f,  AuetnJanana,  and  tatlonopi. 


Tail  equal,  bill  rather  abort,  strong.     (JtfrA'MrMAH  of 

Vieilkit?) 

Met.  ehn/Kfpt,  hmulala,  indittituta,  and  irwirottnt. 


Tail  equal,  bill  tatber  aleitdar  and  longar. 

Mel.  Umnroetnm.fyh{^iMU. 

The  other  genera  recorded  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Hor»- 

Beld  are  Myzantiutiy.  and  'a.\  Anthoehx^it,  TnjeiHim^/ttf 

e/uie  (V.  and  H.t,  Serieuiue  (Gw.).  Mimala  (Kuig)^  A»- 

p/uMtee  (V.  and  U.\  ud  FimatoMmm  (HottO- 
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ME'LITA«  Dr.  Leaoh's  name  lor  It  Mntifl  of  Amphipod- 

ous  crufttaceaos  generally  found  beneaw  stones  <on  toe  sea- 
shores. 

Bxample,  Melita  pcUmaiOt  Cancer  palmatus,  Montagu. 
Colour  blackish;  ant^nnsB  and  feei  annulated  with  )Ale 
gosyish. 


MBLITifi  A.  This  term  is  employed  by  Peron  and  Blain- 
viUe  for  a  group  of  Medusidio,  by  Lamarck  and  Lamouroux 
for  Polypiaria,  analogous  to  Ins  and  Gorgonia.    [Poly* 

FIARIA  CoRTICirBBA.] 

MELlTRREPrUS.    [Meliphagida  ;  Soui-Manga.] 

ME'LITO,  SAINT,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sardis 
in  Lydia,  in  the  second  century.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom 
St  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Rev.<,  iii.  1-6 ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  not  supported  by  any  antient  writer,  and  it  is 
also  improbable  on  account  of  the  length  it  assigns  to  the 
episcopate  of  Melito. 

By  Folycratesi  bishop  of  Sphesus,  in  the  second  century, 
he  is  called  '  Melito  the  Eunuch/  probably  because  he 
lived  in  celibacy,  in  order  the  better  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  bis  office :  the  same  writer  adds,  that  he  was  guided  in 
all  his  conduct  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Buseb., 
Hist,  Eoc,^  V.  24.)  Tertulltan,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  praises 
bis  eloquent  and  omtorical  genius,  and  says  that  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  prophet  Yet  he  has  been 
charged  with  heterodoxy ;  but  upon  no  better  ground  than 
the  titles,  or  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of  the  titles,  of  one 
or  two  of  his  works. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Melito  wrote  an  apology  for  them.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  emptor,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  it 
ever  reached  his  hands.  Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  an 
extract  from  this  apology,  places  it  in  a.d.  1 70 ;  Tillemont 
assigns  to  it  the  date  of  175 ;  Basnsge  and  Lardner,  that  of 
177. 

Melito  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  '  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged.' This  is  the  earliest  catalogue  of  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  found  in  any  Christiafi  writer.  It  was  obtained, 
as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he  had 
travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it  It  contains  all  the  books 
at  present  received  as  canonical,  except  Nehemiah  and 
Esther 9  of  which  the  former  is  probably  included  under 
*Esdras*  (Ezra).  The  '  ^verbs  of  Solomon*  are  also 
called  ■  Wisdom.* 

Melito  wrote  a  book  on  Easter,  a  firagment  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  on  the  occasion  of  a  controversy 
which  arose  in  Laodicea  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
that  feast 

All  his  other  works  are  lost ;  but  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them, '  Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Revelation  of  John,' 
Lardner  thinks  it  probable  that  he  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  canonical,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle  John. 

(Eusebius,  Hist  Ece»y  !▼.  26;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir, 
lUust ;  Du  Pin's  Eec.  Hist,  cent  2 ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,vo\.  i.,  p.  1 79 ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.,  c.  1 6.) 

MELIZCypHlLUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Insessorisl  birds.    [MKRULiD<a£ ;  Syltiada.] 

MELLILITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  crystallised.  Pri- 
mary form  a  square  prism.  Scratches  apatite.  Colour 
reddish  or  greyish  yellow.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent 
Spedfle  gravity  8*24  to  d-28. 

Fuses  by  the  blow«pipe  into  a  greenish  glass ;  the  powder 
gelatinizes  in  nitric  acig.   Found  at  Tivoli  and  Capo  di  Bove 

near  Rome. 

Analysis  by  Carpi  :-^8ilica,  38* ;  Lime,  19*6 ;  Magnesia, 
19-4;  AInmma,  2'9;  oxide  of  Iron,  12*1;  oxide  of  Man- 
ganese, 2' ;  oxide  of  Titanium,  4* 


MELLITB.  Honei^Stone.  Occurs  nodular,  mnular, 
and  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Fracture 
oonchoidaL  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Colour  honey-yellow, 
orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Lustre  resinous,  vitreous. 
Translucent ;  transparent  Specific  gravity  1*597.  In  the 
dame  of  a  candle  it  becomes  white  and  opaque.  When 
more  strongly  healed  it  becomes  black  and  falls  to  powder. 

Found  at  Artem  in  Thuringia,  in  bituminous  wood. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth:~Mellitie  acid,  46 ;  Alumina,  16 ; 
Water,  36. 

Mellitic  Acid  was  discovered  by  Klaprotb  i n  mellite,  which 
is  a  mellitateof  alumina ;  this,  when  digested  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  the  alkaline  melli- 
tate  formed  is  to  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  by  which 
mellitate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  this  treated  with  hydro* 
sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated, while  mellitic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

This  acid  has  a  sour  bitter  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  and  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needle- 
form  crystals.  Neither  nitric  nor  hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces i<ny  effect  upon  it,  but  it  undergoes  some  change 
when  heated  with  alcohol. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Pelouze  this  acid  consists  of-« 


One  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
Four  equivalents  of  carbon 
Four  equivalents  of  oxygen 


1* 
24- 
32- 


Equivalent     •     57* 

MELLl'VORA.    [Ratbl.] 

MELLON,  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon,  discovered 
by  Liebig,  and  which,  like  cyanogen,  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  in  different  proportions,  is  considered  as  a  compound 
radical.  When  dry  sulphocyanogen  is  heated  to  redness  in 
ak  retort,  it  is  decomposed ;  there  are  obtained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  there 
remains  a  substance  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  is 
mellon. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  has  a  yellow 
colour;  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acids ;  but  it  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  solutions  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  with 
the  last  mentioned,  ammonia  is  evolved.  Mellon  decom- 
poses the  iodide,  bromide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
when  fused  with  them,  iodine,  bromine,  and  sulphocyanogen 
being  evolved.  When  heated  with  potassium  it  forms  niel- 
lonuret  of  potassium,  which,  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  nitric,  hydrochloric^  or  sulphuricacid  bein^  added  to  the 
solution,  hydromellonic  cid  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated, 
in  the  state  of  hydrate,  as  a  dirty  white  gelatinous  substance, 
which  becomes  yellow  on  drying :  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  is  not  daoomposed  by 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Mellon  is  composed  of— < 


Six  equivalents  of  carbon 
Four  equivalents  of  azote 

Equivalent 


•     • 


36 
56 

92 


and  this,  with  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  =  1,  forms  1 
equivalent  of  hydromellonic  acid  s  93. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
born  in  1666,  died  in  1743.  The  work  by  which  his  name 
is  known  is  'The  great  ImporUnce  of  a  Religious  Life,*  a 
book  of  which  the  author  was  not  known  till  after  his  death, 
and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  the  first  eari  of  Eg- 
mont.  Nichols  mentions,  in  his  *  Literary  Anecdotes,  that 
since  the  death  of  Melmoth  to  his  Ume  above  100,000  copies 
of  this  work  had  been  sold. 

MELMOTH.  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  born  In  1710, 
died  in  1799,  was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot.    He  was  twice  married,  first  toJn« 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mra. 
Oele.    He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  though  rxoxe^xi- 
caled  at  either  University,  and  his  translations  of  the  B^^^^ 
of  Pliny,  those  of  Cicero  to  his  friends  «^n5^„^^« ''ST^^*',^'^ 
Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are  generally  aUowed  to  be  the 
best  hl^he  English  language.    '^^"^'^^^1^^:^^''^^ 
in  an  easy  anf  pleasing  but  rather  dim«e  style.    He  warn 
the^te7of  •  /itzOsbSrne's  ^''^^^Z^^'"';^^^^ 

ircSrt  iaT  ^iiig^^^^^^^^      ^  <ur  X^ 
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latter  in  a  note  on  Pope's  \rark8,  mention  Melmoth's  trans- 
lations with  the  highest  praise.  He  ako  wrote  a  poem  on 
Active  and  Retired  Life,  in  Dodsley^s  '  Collection,'  which  is 
characterised  by  smooth  versiAcation  and  sound  morality. 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary;  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes,) 
MELO  (Malacology),  Broderip*s  name  for  a  subgenus  of 

Voluta.      [VOLUTA.] 

MELOBE'SIA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria,  proposed  by  La- 
mouroux.  The  small  porous  plates  of  this  stony  substance 
are  attached  to  the  leaves  of  marine  plants. 

MELOCRI'NUS,  a  genus  of  Crinoidea,  employed  by 
Goldfhss  in  his  '  Petrifeteta  Europn '  for  some  fbssils  of  the 
transition  limestone.  It  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  as 
British.    [Encrinitx.] 

MELODRAMA.    [English  Dbama.  p.  409.] 

MELODY  i/uXifiiia),  in  music,  is  Air  or  Song— a  suc- 
cession of  single  diatonic  sounds,  in  measured  time. 

Melody  and  Air  are  synonymous  terms  in  modem  music, 
whatever  their  difference  may  have  been  in  that  of  antient 
Oreeoe ;  we  therefore  shall  add  but  little  to  what  we  have 
already  said  on  the  subject  under  the  word  Air,  to  which 
the  reader  is  particularly  referred. 

The  questiou-*which  exercises  most  influence  over  the 
mind,  melody  or  harmony?  has  often  been  affitated,  Rous- 
seau taking  the  lead,  who  certainly  has  treated  it  eloquently, 
but  inconsistently,  acting  the  part  of  advocate  on  both  sides, 
and  on  each  refutes  himself.  He  seems  to  admit,  and  thus 
to  agree  with  Metastasio,  that  music  ia  a  kind  of  language, 
but  overlooks  the  fkot,  that^  like  every  other  language,  it 
can  only  affect  those  who  understand  it  by  either  studying 
its  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  few,  or  by  frequently 
hearing,  and  thus  becoming  empirically  acquainted  with  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  many.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  that  simple  music,  that  is,  melody,  like  simple 
language,  makei  most  impression  on  the  unlearned  majority, 
because  easily  understood ;  while  complex  music,  namely, 
harmony,  like  high-wrought  rhetoric  excites  more  pleasure 
in  the  minds  of  the  instructed  minority,  who  enter  into  its 
combinations  and  perceive  all  its  relations.  Melody  and 
harmony  may  be  said  to  generate  each  other,  the  one 
being  a  selection  of  aingle  sounds  from  a  harmonic  souroe, 
the  other  a  union  of  two  or  more  melodies  simultaneously 
heard.  Thus  both  are  closely  connected;  and  Dr.  Burney 
has  remarked,  that  after  melody  and  harmony  have  been 
heard  together,  nothing  can  compensate  for  their  separa- 
tion. 

MEXOE  VESICATO'RIUS.    [Cantharis.] 

MBLOGALLIC  ACID.  The  reference  to  this  article 
under  Gallic  Acid  is  a  typographical  error.  It  should 
have  been  Metagallic  Acid.    [Metaoallic  Acid.] 

MBLOLO'NTHIDiS,  a  fiimily  of  Coleopterous  inseeto  of 
the  sect  ion  Lamellicomei,  and  subsection  Pkylhphagi, 
This  fkmily,  of  which  the  common  cockchafer  {Melolnntha 
tnagaris)  is  an  example,  may  be  thus  characterised :  labrum 
transverse,  and  in  most  instances  deeply  cleft  in  the  middle ; 
mentum  as  long  as  broad,  or  with  the  length  exceeding  the 
breadth;  sometimes  nearly  heart-shapecC  and  sometimes 
square ;  the  anterior  margin  either  straight  or  notched  in 
the  middle,  but  without  any  projecting  process  or  tooth ; 
mandibles  strong  and  homy,  and  having  at  most  but  a  single 
membranous  appendage,  which  is  situated  in  a  concavity  on 
the  inner  margin ;  the  apex  truncated,  and  havine  two  or 
three  dentieulations ;  maxilln  generally  homy,  and  armed 
in  moat  cases  with  Ave  or  six  dentieulations ;  antennn  usu- 
ally with  more  than  three  lamellated  joints;  all  the  tarsi 
terminated  by  two  claws,  which  are  usually  furnished  with 
a  spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base,  and  sometimes 
divided  at  the  apex. 

The  family  Melolonthidse  consists  of  three  genera :  Meh' 
hnthat  Rhizotrogui^  and  Serica*  and  some  subgenera  of 
minor  importance.  Species  of  this  family  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  genus  Melolontha  the  antenna  are 
ten-iointed ;  the  terminal  five,  six,  or  seven  joints  are  lamel- 
lated, and  form  a  large  fan-like  appendage ;  in  the  females 
the  lamellated  joints  form  a  smaller  club  than  in  the  males, 
owing  to  their  smaller  size,  and  also  to  a  decrease  in  their 
number,  there  being  six,  five,  or  four ;  the  labrum  is  deeply 
eleft  on  its  lower  margin ;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  fui^ 
nished  with  a  spine  on  the  under  side  near  the  base ;  the 
abdomen  in  the  male  sex  often  terminates  in  a  horny  pointed 
process. 

Two  sjpeeiet  of  thia  genus  are  found  in  England,  the  com- 


mon eockehafbr  (l#«loiofiMtf  vuigartM,  Fab.),  of  whiob  there 
is  a  figure  in  the  article  Colxoftbaa,  and  the  Melolontha 
fuUo^  a  large  species  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  which  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  with  irregular 
white  markings.  This  beautiful  insect  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  rare  in  this  country,  and  haa 
been  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal. 

The  genus  Rhizotrogua  differs  from  Melolontha  chiefly 
in  having  but  three  lamellated  joints  to  the  antennn,  which, 
are  nine-jointed. 

RMzatrogue  ioUtitialie,  an  insect  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  month  of  June,  and  often  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  this  country :  it  very  closdy  re- 
sembles the  common  cockchafer,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size, 
narrower  form,  and  paler  colour. 

In  the  species  of  Rhizotrogua,  as  in  Melolontha,  the 
claws  of  the  tarsi  are  furnish^  with  a  spine  on  the  under 
side  at  their  base ;  but  in  the  next  genus,  Sertca,  the  claws 
of  all  the  tarsi  are  divided  at  the  apex ;  the  body  is  of  a 
convex,  ovate  form,  generally  has  a  silk-like  appearance^ 
and  changes  in  hue  according  with  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  hgn  t 

Seriea  brtamea^  a  common  insect  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  uniform  pale-brown  colour  * 
the  elytra  are  rather  deeply  striated,  and,  as  well  as  the 
thorax,  thickly  punctured. 

Serioa  Rurioola,  another  British  species  of  the  present 
genus,  is  of  a  black  colour ;  the  elytra  are  reddish-brown, 
and  have  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black.  This  is  a 
smaller  insect  than  the  last  (being  about  three-twelfths  of 
an  inch  in  length),  and  of  a  shorter  and  more  rounded  form : 
it  also  differs  in  having  the  palpi  obtusely  terminated,  and 
not  acute,  as  in  5.  brunnea.  This  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  palpi  is  considered  by  many  authors  of  sufficient 
importance  to  separate  the  two  insects  generically,  and 
by  these  authors  the  S.  Ruricola  is  placed  in  the  genus 
Omahpiia. 

The  genus  Seriea  is  found  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  M.  Dejean's  *  Catalogue  des  C!ol6opt^es'  there  are ' 
sixty  species  enuroesated. 

In  addition  to  the  fore^ing  three  groups,  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  more  typical  Meloloninida,  Latreille  placea 
in  this  fiimily  the  following  six  genera:— 

1.  Ikuyus  (Lapel,  et  Serv.).  This  genus  contains  but 
few  species,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  Brazil:  tbey 
have  the  claws  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  bifid,  and  those  of 
the  other  tarsi  entire. 

2.  Maerodaetylua  (Latreille).  In  this  genua  all  the  joints 
of  the  tarsi  are  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  all  the  claws  are 
bifid.  The  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  body  is  of  ap  elon- 
gated and  slender  fbrm :  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  and  is  contracted  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

Maerodaetylue  eubepinona,  a  common  insect  in  some 
parts  of  North  America,  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black,  but  covered  with 
minute  yellow  scales;  the  elytra  are  of  a  yellowish- browu 
colour,  also  covered  with  yellow  scales :  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  nearly  white,  owin^  to  the  dense  clotliing  oC 
scales  with  which  they  are  furnished;  the  leg^  are  dee|>- 
yellow,  and  the  tarsi  are  black.  About  seven  other  species 
of  the  present  genus  are  known,  nearly  all  of  which  inhabit 
South  America. 

3.  Diphuc^hala{T>^9axi).  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
conflnea  to  Australia.    [Diphucephala.] 

4.  Pleehie  (Lepel.  et  ServO*  The  claws  of  the  interme- 
diate tarsi  unequal  in  size ;  the  larger  of  these  two  pairs 
of  claws  are  bifid,  and  all  the  claws  of  the  remaining  tarsi 
are  also  bifid.  Twelve  species  are  known:  they  inhabit 
Brazil. 

5.  Ceraepii  (Lepel.  et  Serv.).  The  species  of  this  genus, 
all  of  which  inhabit  Brazil,  may  be  distinffuished  by  having 
two  small  notches  near  the  middle  of  the  ninder  margin  of 
the  thorax;  the  space  between  the  notches  i^  received  into 
a  notch  in  the  scutellum.  The  antennm  are  10 -jointed: 
the  daws  of  all  the  tarsi,  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior 
pair,  are  unequal ;  the  larger  claw  of  tne  intermediate  tarsi 
IS  entire  in  the  male  sex,  the  other  claws  are  bifid.  In 
the  females  all  the  claws  are  bifid.  The  body  is  covered 
with  minute  scales,  and  is  of  an  eloifgated  form. 

6.  ^reoda  (Leach).  AntennsB  10-jointed;  sternum  pro- 
duced anteriorly ;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  unequal  in  the  male 
sex,  and  equal  in  the  females.  The  larger  daws  of  the  n^lea 
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tie  bifid.  The  basal  joints  of  the  tant  aire  abort,  and  the 
termiiml  joint  is  very  large,  and  grooved  beneath,  lliese 
insects  are  of  large  size,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  colours. 
In  the  form  of  the  sternum,  and  structure  of  the  tarsi  and 
claws,  they  depart  from  the  true  MelolonthidB,  and  evince 
an  affinity  to  the  Rutelidm  and  Anopiof^neUhU  where,  as  in 
the  present  genus,  the  species  have  the  power  of  folding  the 
claws  backwards  against  the  under  side  of  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  tarsus  (like  the  closing  of  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife); and  when  thus  closed,  the  point  of  the  larger  clawa 
is  lodged  between  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate 
joints  of  the  tarsi. 

Areoda  lanigera^  a  common  snecies  in  some  parts  of 
North  America,  is  rather  more  tnan  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oval  form  and  pale  vellow  colour, 
with  ereen  reflections:  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  thickly  furnished  with  white  bains. 

There  are  six  other  known  species  of  this  genus :  one  is 
Ibund  in  Gusdaloupe^  and  the  remainder  inhabit  South 
America. 

MELON  (Ctieumif  Meio)  is  an  herbaceous,  succn- 
lent»  climbing  or  trailing  annual,  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in 
hot  Eastern  countries  from  time  immemorial.  In  regions 
where  most  cooling  vegetables  disappear  on  the  approsich  of 
great  summer  heat  and  drought,  the  melon,  together  with 
the  water-melon,  become  essentitl  substitutes.    The  antt- 

Snity  of  the  cidtivation  of  melons  being  so  remote,  and  their 
ispersion  over  large  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  so  exten- 
sive, their  indigenous  locality  cannot  be  traced  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day.  The  originals  of  the  varieties  called  Cantaloupe 
from  a  place  of  that  name  about  1 5  miles  from  Rome,  where 
melons  hare  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  Mithri* 
datic  war,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Armenia 
by  LucuUus.  In  that  country  and  Persia,  melons  are  well 
known  to  be  extremely  plentiful ;  and  their  cultivation,  in 
the  open  air,  is  supposea  nowhere  to  equal  that  which  is 
practised  in  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  in  Bokhara.  The  soil 
is  there  manured  with  pigeons'  dung.  But  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated at  and  near  Ispahan  ditfer  very  much  Irom  the  Can- 
taloups, which  have  hitherto  been  preferred  for  European 
culture.  The  Persian  varieties  are  adapted  to  cireumstances 
of  soil  and  climate  which  it  seems  impossible  to  imitate  arti- 
ficially; for  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  exerted 
in  vain  in  attempting  to  produce  fhiit  of  these  varieUes  in 
full  perfection  with  regard  to  flavour  and  sise.  ^ 

If  the  roots  be  favourably  situated,  so  flir  as  moistare  is 
concerned,  the  melon  will  bear  a  tropical  heat;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  will  not  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air 
bevona  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude.  Its  range  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature  mav  be  estimated  at  between  70*"  and 
80^  Tlie  medium  in  wnich  the  roots  are  nlaoed  should  of 
course  be  more  uniform,  and  about  75^  of  Dottom  heat  will 
be  found  both  safe  and  eificaeiotis. 

The  soil  should  be  a  fresh  strofig  k>am,  not  too  adhesive. 
The  tojpsoil  of  rich  alluvial  pasture-ground  is  Ibund  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  particularly  where  it  has 
been  overflowed  in  winter.  If  dung  be  used,  it  should  be 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ;  and  it  must 
not  be  used  in  such  quantity  as  to  occasion  a  too  luxuriant 
grovrth  of  felia^,  which  in  this  climate  would  cause  the 
fruit  to  be  deficient  in  flavour. 

Liffht  is  so  essential,  that  unless  the  plants  are  kept  near 
the  glass,  no  tolerable  degree  of  flavour  will  be  acquired. 
As  much  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  son  should  be  admitted 
as  the  planU  will  endure,  more  especially  when  the  fruit  is 
approaching  maturity.  A  screen  may  be  oooasionally  neces- 
sary, but  it  should  be  of  very  thin  texture. 

If  melon  plants  were  not  adapted  for  a  dry  atmosphere, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  day  at  least,  they  could 
not  exist  in  the  parching  climates  in  which  they  naturally 
grow ;  and  therefore  a  free  adrttission  of  air  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, so  fer  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  •f  a 
high  temperature.  The  health  of  the  plant  soon  suffers  if 
evaporation  by  the  feliaee  is  not  frieely  carried  on ;  for  it  is 
found  that  when  it  is  obstructed  by  continued  moist  feggy 
weather,  disease  commences,  and  mildew  ensues.  The 
regulation  of  moisture  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  in  which 
melons  are  grown,  under  an  English  sky,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  insurmounUble  difficulty.  Covering  the  soil  with 
slates  or  tiles  or  with  clean  gravel  has  been  successfully 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the  air  in  the  frame 
fh>m  being  at  aU  times  saturated  with  moistuxe  exhaled  from 
IbiioiL 


Melons  wiU  thrive  if  their  roots  are  aotnally  allowed  to 
extend  themselves  in  water ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  floating- 
beds  on  which  they  are  grown  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  they 
find  their  way  through  the  mould  and  its  support  into  the 
water.  But  a  drier  medium  for  the  roots  becomes  essential 
for  good  flavour  in  the  comparatively  close  mode  which  in 
forcing  them  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat,  which  would  other* 
wise  take  place  from  a  limited  atmosphere  the  temperature 
and  elasticity  of  which  are  so  much  above  that  by  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

About  four  months  may  be  allowed,  on  an  average,  for 
the  period  between  the  sowing  of  melons  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  The  middle  of  January  is  feund  to  be  early 
enough  to  sow ;  and  the  young  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
tender,  that  accidents  are  then  very  likely  to  occur  to  them. 
It  is  on  this  account  necessary  to  make  successive  sowings, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  replacement,  if  reqdisite,  and 
also  for  continuing  the  supply  throughout  the  summer.  A 
sowing  for  the  latest  crops  will  require  to  be  made  in  ApriU 
Melons  may  be  grown  by  means  of  frames  on  hotbeds 
[Hot-Bsd],  or  in  pits  heated  according  to  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  hot- water  application  now  so  generally 
adopted.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pans,  or  in  small  pots,  and 
transplanted  into  other  small  pots  when  their  seed-leaves 
are  about  half  an  inch  broad,  it  is  best  to  put  onlv  a  single 
transplanted  melon  into  each  pot.  While  this  is  done  in  a 
separate  frame,  that  whioh  is  intended  for  their  future  grow  th 
and  fruiting  is  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  placing  small 
bills,  rather  mora  than  a  foot  high,  of  light  rich  mould  below 
each  sash,  and  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  frame  than  the 
front.  Cars  must  be  taken  that  this  mould  be  of  the  pro- 
per temperature  before  the  young  plants  are  introduced^ 
which  is  to  take  place  when  they  have  made  a  few  rough 
leaves.  As  the  roots  extend,  more  soil  should  be  added  of 
a  gradually  stronger  nature;  and  ultimately  the  roots  shouki 
have  a  depth  of  about  IS  inches  of  such  soil.  The  soU 
should  never  be  introduced  in  a  cold  state ;  and  if  there  be 
no  means  for  previously  bringing  it  to  the  temperature  of 
at  least  70",  it  should  be  put  into  the  frame  in  small  quan^ 
tities.  When  water  is  required,  it  should  never  be  much 
below  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  nor  shouki  it 
exceed  78".  It  should  not  be  appUed  when  the  air  of  the 
frame  is  at  a  hizh  temperature  from  sun-heat.  Shading  is 
necessary  immediately  after  watering,  when  the  sun's  rays 
have  anv  great  degree  of  power ;  unless  this  precaution  is 
attendea  to,  scorching  will  be  induced,  and  the  red  spider 
will  be  likely  to  attack  the  foliage. 

With  regard  to  pruning  and  training  the  runneri  or  vines 
of  melon  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  for  filling  the  frame  should  be  made  to  ramify  as  close 
to  the  base  of  the  main  stem  as  can  be  conveniently  effected 
by  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  latter  when  it  has  made  a  (ew 
joints,  or  four  leaves  above  the  cotyledons ;  and  the  laterals* 
which  in  oons^uence  become  developed,  may  be  again  aub- 
divided  bv  a  similar  process.  Blossoms  of  a  monoooious  cha- 
racter will  soon  after  make  their  appearance.  The  male 
blossoms,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  must  be  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation  till  the  requisite  quantity  of 
fruit  is  fairly  set,  after  which  those  shoots  which  have  onJi|r 
male  blossoms  may  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  afford 
more  space  for  the  foliage  connected  with  the  fruitt  The 
extremities  of  the  fruit-bearing  vines  are  stopped  bv  pinoh- 
ing  at  the  seeond  or  third  joint  above  the  fruit.  The  vines 
must  afterwards  be  kept  regulated  so  as  not  to  overcrowd 
the  frame  with  more  foliage  than  can  be  dulv  exposed  to 
the  light.  The  regulation  should  be  early  and  frequently 
attended  to,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  to  remove  many 
vines  from  the  plant,  or  divest  it  of  much  foliage  at  any  one 
time.  A  piece  of  slate  or  tile  is  placed  under  each  fruit  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  damp  soiL  The  heat 
must  be  fully  maintained,  or  even  considerably  increased, 
as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to  allow  the  ad- 
mission of  a  more  free  circulation  of  air ;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  the  bottom  heat  be  allowed  to  decline,  the  plants  wiU 
become  diseased  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  mildew  or  to  the  red 

It  has  been  observed  that  theTersian  melons  differ  from 
those  generally  cultivated  in  Europe;  the  best  account  of 
them  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  th© 
Horticultural  Society.'  It  is  there  stoted  that '  they  aj« 
found  to  require  a  very  high  teropeijture.  a  dry  atmoephot^, 
and  an  extremely  humid  soil.    In  that  country  we  ar«  toia 
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that  the  melon  is  grown  in  open  fleldii  intersected  in  every 
direction  bj  small  streams*  between  which  lie  elevated  beds 
richly  manured  with  pigeons*  dung.  Upon  these  beds  the 
melons  are  planted.'  It  is  further  observed  that '  the  Per^ 
aian  gardener  has  therefore  to  guard  against  nothing  but 
scarcity  of  water ;  the  rest  is  provided  for  by  his  own  favoun- 
able  climate.  With  us  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the 
water,  and  the  heat  are  all  artificial  agents  operating  in 
opposition  to  each  other.*  From  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring  those  fruits  to 
that  delicious  perfection  here  which  they  are  known  to  ac- 
quire in  their  native  country,  except  at  the  most  favourable 
period  of  our  season ;  for  if  this  be  chosen  the  two  greatest 
essentials  for  producing  flavour,  a  copious  ventilation  and 
high  temperature,  may  be  frequently  combined  without  the 
latter  being  at  the  same  time  much  counteracted  by  the 
former. 

The  varieties  of  melons  can  scarcelv  be  kept  permanent, 
particularly  where  many  are  cultivatecU  as  they  hybridise  so 
readily.  One  of  the  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is 
the  Beechwood  melon.  The  Early  Cantaloup,  Windsor 
Scarlet  Fleshed,  Cephalonian,  Green  Fleshed  Egyptian, 
Green  Fleshed  Italian,  Early  Polignac,  and  Golden  Rook, 
are  esteemed  excellent  Of  the  Persian  varieties  the  Green 
Hoosainee^  Striped  Hoo6ainee>  and  the  lar^e  Germek  are 
considered  the  hardiest ;  and  the  Melon  of  Keiseng,  Melon 
of  Nukshevan,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  the  Geree 
Melon  are  the  highest  flavoured.  The  Dampsba  is  a  winter 
mek>n,  or  one  of  those  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
East,  and  have  the  property  of  keeping  for  a  long  time  after 
being  cut 

iOuide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden;  Tram- 
actions  of  Hart*  Soo*;  Loudon*  Encyclopaedia  qf  Oar* 
dening.) 

MELO'NIA.  [FoRAMiif  iFBRA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348,  where  the 
name  of  the  genus  is  erroneously  printed  Melonie,] 

MELO'PHUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
Leptonyx  (Sw.).    The  subgenus  is  thus  characterised : — 

General  structure  of  Fringillaria^  but  the  upper  mandible 
is  notched  near  its  tip.  Hinder  claw  lengthened,  but  rather 
shorter  than  its  toe.  Lateral  toee  equal.  Tail  even.  Head 
crested.    Tertials  not  lengthened.    (Sw.) 

Example.  M.  erythropierue.  (*  111.  of  Orn.,'  pi.  132.) 
[Frinoillida,  vol.  X.,  p.  483.] 

MELDS.    [MiLO.] 

MELPO'MiiNE.    [MusBS.] 

MELROSE.      [ROXBUROHSHIRB.] 

MELTON  MOWBRAY.    [Lbicestbrshirb.] 

MELUN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Marne,  situated  on  the  Seine,  24  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  28  miles  by  the  road. 

CiBsar,  who  mentions  the  place  in  his  '  Commentaries*  by 
the  name  Melodunum,  and  perhaps  Metiosedum,  describes 
it  as  being  '  a  town  of  the  Senones,  situated  in  an  island  of 
the  Sequaua  (Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as Xtutetia( Paris).* 
{B,  G»t  lib.  viL,  c.  58.)  It  was  taken  by  Lauienus,  Cnsar's 
legatus,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parisii.  {Ibid,)  It 
was  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Northmen  or 
the  English.  It  was  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by 
the  governor  Barbasani  by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  (a.d. 
1419  or  1420);  but  in  1435  the  inhabitants  drove  them  out 
and  admitted  the  troops  of  Charles  VII. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  built  on  a  slope  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  from  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  presents  a  good  appeamnce,  though  neiuer  well 
laid  out  nor  well  built  It  has  a  large  circular  place,  and 
two  insignificant  promenades.  Of  its  two  churches,  UtaX 
of  St  Aspais  is  distinguished  by  some  handsome  stiiined- 
glass  windows.  The  prefect's  residence  was  formerly  a  Be- 
nedictine abbey,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on 
the  island,  in  which  the  Celtic  town  stood.  The  population 
in  1831  was  6604  fbr  the  town,  or  6622  for  the  whole  oom- 
mune;  in  1836  it  was  6846.  The  chief  manufkotures  are 
cotton  yarn,  printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  guods,  woollen 
cloths,  druggets  and  serges,  leather,  win£yw-glasi,  and 
earthenware.  There  are  flour  and  tan  mills,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kUns.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  eom»  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  wool,  and  cattle :  there  is  a  well-fkequented  market 
for  com  intended  for  the  supplyof  Paris.  There  is  much 
meadow-land  round  the  town.  There  are  a  prison  or  house 
of  correction,  a  barrack  for  cavahryi  and  a  tneatrei  a  high 
fohooli  a  free  diawiDg'ichool,  &e. 


The  arrondissement  of  Melun  has  an  area  of  390  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  57,697 ;  in  1836,  57,821  • 
it  IB  divided  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  comprehends  105  communes. 

MELVILL,  or  MALEVILL,  GEOFFREY  DE,  of 
Melville  Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  first  appears  in 
the  records  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
he  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV., '  Vicecomes  meus  do 
castello  puellarum,*  that  is  to  say,  sheriff  of  Edinburgh, 
There  was  then  no  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Edinbur^ ; 
none  had  vet  been  constituted,  nor  for  some  time  afier- 
wards ;  ana  the  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  prin- 
cipally transaotea  in  the  castloi  of  which  he  was  said  to  be 
sheriff. 

In  the  same  reign  and  forwards  to  the  year  1171,  Mel- 
ville was  lord-justiciar  of '  Scotland,'  then  strictly  so  called, 
or  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Scots  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth ;  the  district  south  of  the  Forth  (once  a  part  of  North- 
umberland) long  continuing  a  distinct  territory  under  the 
name  of  *  Lothian,'  and  having  its  own  separate  justiciar. 
Melville  is  the  earliest  justiciar  of  Scotland  yet  discovered 
in  our  records.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He 
had  a  younger  son  Philip,  who  by  his  marriage  obtained  the 
barony  of  Monethvn  in  the  Mearns.  Philip  do  Malevill, 
the  son  of  the  said  Philip,  was  sheriff  of  the  Mearns  about 
the  year  1200.  In  1222  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  in  1240  a  joint-justiciar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de 
Montalt 

MELVILLE,  SIR  JAMES,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  the  year  1635.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John 
Melville  of  Raith,  one  who  early  joined  the  narty  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  afler  suffering  from  the  ani- 
mosity of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Young  Melville, 
then  about  14  years  old»  was  upon  this,  it  seems,  sent  by  the 
queen  dowager's  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador  returning  to  France* 
to  be  a  page  of  honour  to  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of  Scot-^ 
land.  He  appears  however  to  have  rather  continued  in  the 
ambassador's  employ  till  1553,  when  ho  got  into  the  service 
of  the  constable  of  France.  He  afterwards  made  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  being  well  received, 
remained  there  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  came  to  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  follow  the  knight  in 
all  his  missions  and  movements.  He  was  a  courtier  m  the 
strict  sense  of  that  termi  one  to  whom  a  court  was  tho  whole 
world,  and  its  principles  of  action  the  peat  code  of  duty. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  importance* 
and  sometimes  blames  himself  for  the  unfortunate  temper, 
which  he  says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  great.  All  this  and  much  more  we  learn  u-om  the 
elaborate  memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  was 
careful  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  posteritv.  Two  muti* 
lated  editions  of  this  curious  work  were  published  in  Eng- 
lish, besides  a  French  translation,  but  an  accurate  edition 
has  been  recently  published  from  the  original  manuscript 
Sir  James  died  on  the  1st  November,  1607* 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  Ist  August, 
1545.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons*  children  of 
Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy,  a  small  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk*  near  Montrose;  and  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about  two  years  old, 
his  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  and  his 
mother  dying  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  care  of 
young  MelvHle  devolved  upon  his  eldest  brother,  who  waa 
minister  of  the  neighbourmg  parish  of  Maritoun  alter  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  1560.  The  year  pre- 
ceding this,  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  re- 
moved flrom  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time,  to  St  Mary's  College,  in  the  university 
of  St  Andrew's.  This  place  he  left  in  1564,  with  consider- 
able  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  th^ 
languages,  and  repairing  to  the  Continent,  entered  himself  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledso 
of  the  civil  law,  he  proceeded  to  Poictiers.  He  had  scarce! y 
arrived  there  when,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him, 
that  though  a  stranger  and  only  twenty^one  years  of  age^ 
he  was  made  a  reg[ent  in  the  college  of  St  Marceon.  He 
continued  in  this  situation  for  three  years«  prosecuting  at 
the  same  time  the  study  of  the  hiw,  when,  on  account  of 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  place,  he  retired  to  Geneva* 
and  was  there,  by  the  influence  of  Beza,  appointed  to  Aim 
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ebair  of  humanity  in  the  Academyt  which  happened  to  he 
then  vacant.  When  he  received  this  appointment  he  was, 
as  to  pecuniary  means,  in  a  state  of  almost  total  destitution. 
Leaving  his  hooks  and  other  effects  hehind  him,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  foot  ^ong  with  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  on  reach- 
ing their  destination  thejoint  fund  of  the  two  travellers  did 
not  exoeed  a  crown.  The  quarter's  salary,  which  was  ad- 
vanced to  Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  proved 
accordingly  a  most  seasonable  relief.  Geneva  was  a  scene 
to  which  the  mind  of  Melville  often  recurred  in  after-life. 
It  was  there  he  made  that  progress  in  Oriental  learning  for 
which  he  hecame  so  distinguished.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of  the  vl^b  ; 
but  above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fervour 
which  continued  unabated  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1574,  at  the  ur^nt  request  of  his  friends  at  home, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  years.  On  this  occasion  Beza  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that  Melville  was 
'  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  his  erudition,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  affection  to  her  sister  ehnrch  of  Scotland  than  by  suffer- 
ing herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him  that  his  native  country 

might  he  enriched  with  his  gifts/ 

It  was  about  this  time  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his 

£rst  appearance  as  an  author.  His  earliest  publication  con- 
sisted of  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  '  Song  of  Moses,*  and 
a  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  all 
in  Latin,  and  worthy  of  the  disciple  of.Buchanan,*  especially 
his  *  Carmen  Mosis.' 

On  Melville's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1^74,  hewiia 
invited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  entef  his  &mily  as  a  do- 
mestic tutor ;  hut  this  invitation  was  declined  llf  Melville, 
who  was  KversQ  to  a  residence  at  court,  and  preferred  an 
academic  life.  He  was  early  gratified  in  this  wish]  for 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly Principal  of  Glasgow  College.  Here  his  learning, 
energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable,  not  onlv  to 
the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but  to  the  wnole 
kingdom  and  to  literature  in  ^eral.  He  introduced  im« 
provements  in  teaching  and  discipline,  of  great  importanoe« 
and  infused  an  nncommon  ardour  into  his  pupils.  His  very 
table-talk  and  conversation  were  so  interesting  and  in« 
atroctive  that  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  who  wap 
afterwards  principal  of  the  college,  used  to  say  '  he  learned 
inor«  of  Mr.  Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for 
understanding  of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  the  school, 
than  by  all  his  commentators.'  It  was  not  however  as  a 
mere  scholar  or  academician  that  Melville  was  distinguished. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of 
the  time*  and  was  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the 
conferences  held  with  the  parliament  and  priyy-counoil  on 
the  then  much  agitated  subject  of  church  government.  To 
him  is  generally  ascribed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at 
that  time  and  the  establishment  of  presbytery,  and  he  com- 
monlv  went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Episcopomastix,  or 
the  Scourge  of  bishops.  His  intrepidity  was  often  very  re* 
markable.  On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  acauainted 
with  his  temper  coula  hear  without  apprehension,  Melville 
replied, '  Tush,  man !  threaten  your  courtiers  sq.  It  is  the 
same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  pronnd ;  and 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God 
be  praised ;  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth  I' 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities,  Here  Melville  also  took 
a  leading  part  At  the  end  of  the  year  1580  he  was 
translated  mm  Glasgow  to  be  principal  of  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege in  the  universit)[  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  usual  zeal  and  ability.  Besides 
giving  lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
yriac,  and  Rabbinical  languages,  and  bis  prelections  were 
attended  not  only  by  young  students  in  unusual  number^ 
but  also  by  several  masters  of  the  other  coUeges.  In  these 
scholastic  labours  however  he  did  not  loie  sight  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  being  called  on  to  open  an  extrar 

*  In  a  eovy  of  ttttiM  addressad  to  Buchanan,  MelWll^  ealls  hkn  his  aaster} 
'  Aodnaa  Mdvl&iia  Geo.  Buchanano  vraoaptori  nio  at  Manium  parenti.*    To 
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ordinanF  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1583,  he  in* 
veighed  in  his  sermon  in  strong  terms  against  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  measures  of  the  court  His  boldness  me 
offence  to  the  regent,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  cited 
before  the  privy*  council  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  founded 
on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  made  use 
of  in  the  pulpit.  The  charge  was  not  proved ;  but  being  deter- 
mined  to  silence  him,  the  privy^council  found  him  guilty  of 
behaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to 
imprisonment,  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his  person  and 
goods  as  his  majesty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  was 
ultimately  intended,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  his 
escape,  and  accordingly  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  first  to 
Berwick  and  then  to  London,  where  he  remained  till  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1585,  when  the  indignation  of  the  king- 
dom havine  driven  Arran  from  the  court,  Melville  returned 
to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  months,  and 
resumed  his  former  station  in  the  university.  His  sincerity 
and  seal  however  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  wished  to  assume  an  absolute  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  get  rid 
of  him,  the  king  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  stratagems 
which  James  thought  the  essence  of '  king-craft' 

In  May,  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  Bnglish 
throne,  Melville  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  desiring 
him  to  repair  to  London  that  his  majesty  might  consult  him 
and  others  of  his  learned  brethren  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
MelvUle  and  others  went  accordingly,  and  had  various  in- 
terviews with  the  king,  who  at  times  condescended  even  to 
oe  iooulaf  with  them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that  they  were 
interdicted  from  leaving  the  place  without  special  permi»* 
sion  from  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a  short 
Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  expressed  his  feelings  of 
contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites  of  the  English 
ehiupch  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  privy-council,  found  guilty  of  scai^ 
dahim  magnatum,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  first  in  the  house  of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  com« 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  the 
month  of  February,  1611,  a  period  of  about  four  years,  when, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  wished  his 
seryioes  as  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Sedan,  he  was 
permitted  to  aepart  the  kingdom. 

In  1620  his  health,  which  had  previously  been  slightly 
impaired,  grew  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1G22  he 
died  at  Sedan,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  but 
under  what  circumstances  is  not  accurately  known. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and  slender 
in  his  person,  but  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution  and 
great  pnysical  energy.  His  voice  was  strong,  his  gesture 
vehement,  and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
with  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order ;  and,  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  his  biographer,  *  next  to  the  Reformer  I 
know  no  individual  fh)m  whom  Scotland  has  received  such 
important  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude  as  Andrew 
Melville.*    (M'Crie's  Life  qf  Meknlled 

MEMBRANE  (in  Anatomy)  is  an  expansion  of  any 
tissue  in  a  thin  and  wide  layer.  Since  the  time  of  Bichat 
[Bichat],  the  membranes  have  been  generally  enumerated 
as  of  three  kinds,  the  serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  fibrous, 
which  are  distinguished  as  well  by  their  physical  charactera 
^nd  their  function^,  as  by  the  diseases  to  which  each  is  pecu-* 
liarly  subject. 

The  serous  membranes  are  so  named  from  the  character 
of  their  secretion,  which  consists  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
thin  serous  Huid.  In  the  adult  condition  of  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrata,  they  form  what  are  called  shut  sacs. 
In  each  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  for  example,  which  are 
exactly  filled  by  the  lungs^  there  is  a  aerou«  membrane,  the 
pleura,  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  is  then  re- 
fiected  on  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  lung;  and  thus 
there  is  enclosed  between  the  surface  of  that  part  which 
lines  the  chest,  and  of  that  which  envelopes  tlie  lung,  an 
extremely  narrow  space,  a  sac,  into  which  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  secreted.  During  respiration  there  is  a  oon^ 
stant  friction  between  the  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  chest; 
which  the  fluid,  by  its  lubrication  of  their  surfiu)es,  renders 
easy.  It  is  the  general  condition  of  serous  membraneSk  thai 
they  exist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ooiyunctiva 
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■nrrftca  of  an  oivan  and  ib»  cviitj  in  which  it  ig  contained. 
They  are  adaiited  for  thii  ooDdition  by  posJM^sing  a  Teniiirk- 
ably  smooth  polished  surface,  coveted  by  a  very  flue  layer 
of  epitheliuw,  through  which  their  moiBtening  secretion  can 
eaiily  pau.  The  basis  of  their  Btnicture  ia  a  fine  and  rather 
looso  cellular  lisBue,  which  by  boiling  is  at  once  converted 
into  gelatine.  Tho  serous  membranes  in  roan  are,  the  ar- 
oclmoid,  which  is  found  in  the  cerebro -spinal  cavity  [BbainI 
lininz  the  duia  maler,  and  covering  the  brain  and  spinU 
chord,  and  lining  the  ventricles;  the  pleuree,  lining  the 
chest  and  covering  the  lungs  [Rbspibation]  ;  the  pericar- 
dial (erous  membrane  Bimilarly  related  to  the  heart  and  its 
investing  sac  [Hbakt]  ;  the  periloneura,  lining  the  abdo- 
minal  walls  and  covering  the  abdominal  partof  the  digestive 
canal,  tho  liver,  spleen,  part  of  tlie  pancreas,  &c.  j  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  lorming  the  sac  of  the  testis. 

The  synovial  membranes,  by  which  joints  are  lined,  and 
the  heads  of  bones  which  move  on  each  other  covered,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modiflcation  of  serous  membranes,  differ- 
ing from  them  chietly  in  the  character  of  iheic  seutetioD 
and  in  some  of  their  diseases.     [Articulation.] 

A  meoibrene  very  similar  to  the  serous  lines  the  whole 
vascular  syatem,  and  forms  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteaU,  forming  a  closed 
Oavity  with  innumerable  ramifications,  and  affording,  with 
its  polished  surface  and  flne  epithelium,  the  least  possible 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

The  mucous  mumbraues,  iilte  the  serous,  ara  named  from 
flieir  peculiar  secretion.  [Mucus.]  While  the  serous  raem- 
branei  line  all  those  cavities  whote  surfaces  are  in  coor 
tact  with  living  parts,  the  mucous  membranes  line  those 
canal*  and  cavities  which,  in  the  adult  condition  of  man 
and  the  higher  varlebrela,  are  exposed  lo  the  contact  of 
the  air  and  other  inorganic  substances.  The  basis  of  these 
meraliraue*  is  a  compact  cellular  ti&sue^  which  does  not  yield 

felaxine  in  boiling  atid  whose  areolia  do  not  contain  fat. 
'heir  epithelium  is  thicker  than  that  which  covers  aarous 
membranes,  but  thinner  then  the  epidermis  covering  tho 
akin,  lo  which  they  are  in  many  respects  siraiisr.  In  the 
parts  wheie  they  line  the  organs  of  sense,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  generally  beset  with  flne  nervous  papdlffi;  in 
other  parts,  numerous  glands  fbr  peculiar  secretions  open  on 
their  surface  by  ori&ces  througii  which  the  membrane  is 
continued  up  the  branches  of  the  ducts  into  the  vory  sub- 
sUnce  of  the  gland.  [Gland.]  Nearly  all  the  tracts  of 
mucous  membrane  in  man  oommunicate  with  each  other; 
Ihey  are,  the  nasal,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose;  the 
conjunolival,  which  covers  the  front  of  the  eye-ball  and  lines 
the  eye-lids,  and  opens  by  the  lacrymsl  duct  into  the  nose 
[EvK  1  Lachhvuai.  Gland]  ;  the  auditory,  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  ear  [Eak]  and  opens  into  the  pharynx ;  the 
digestive,  including  that  which  lines  the  mouth,  cetopha- 
gus,Blomach,  intestines,  and  the  several  glands  whose  ducts 
open  into  this  canal ;  the  respiratory,  which  lines  the  Urynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  lubes  [Rxbplsation]  ;  the  uro- 
genital; snd  the  mammary. 

The  lihrou*  membranes  are  those  which  are  chiefly  formed 
of  tendinous  tissue.  They  serve  either  to  form  strong  cavities 
for  the  protection  of  important  parts,  as  the  pericardium,  the 
dura  maler,  the  fibrous  capsules  of  joints,  the  sheaths  of 
tendons,  &c.,  or  to  envelop  and  strengthen  certain  parts, 
as  the  periosteum,  &«cite,  &c.;  or  they  are  merely  ex- 
panded tendons,  as  aponeurosea.  They  are  tough  and 
inelastic  membranes,  composed  of  the  shining  dense  wavy 
fibres  which  constitute  tne  usual  structure  of  tendons, 
mixed  with  more  or  leu  of  a  dense  cellular  gelatinous 

MEMBRANl'PORA.  [Polypiaria  Mbhbranacsa.] 
MEMECYLA'CEili  are  a  very  small  natural  order  of 
Polypeialous  Ex^n^  consisting  of  a  few  tropical  plants  of 
little  inleresL  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  East  Indies,  the 
Isle  of  Fiance,  and  Madagascar.  They  are  in  habit 
and  foliage  like  Myrtacem,  wilh  which  order  they  aE^roe 
in  most  respects ;  but  they  have  anthers  which  in  form 
resemble  those  of  many  MelastomaceiB,  and  the  leaves 
have  no  transparent  dots.  From  the  latter  order  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  leaves  not  being  ribbed,  and  by  their 
cotyledons  being  convolule.  In  the  opinion  of  Brown  and 
Ciiami&ao,  it  is  rather  as  a  section  of  Melastomaceie  than  as 
a  peculiar  order  that  McmeoylaceEe  are  to  be  accounted. 
No  useful  properties  have  been  assigned  to  any  of  the 
species,  except  to  Memecylon  edule,  an  Bast  Indian  plant, 
whose  leaves  an  an  ingredient  in  tlw  dy«i  of  Cotomaadal« 
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MEMEL,  River.    [Nibubn.] 

MEMEL  (called  Klaipeda  by  the  Lithuanian*),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  circle  of  the  seme  name^in  the  government  of 
Kiinij^berg,  in  Bast  Prusua,  is  situated  in  ii'  43'  N.  lat. 
and  21°  S'  B.  lot^.  It  is  the  most  Dortbem  town  in  the 
Prussian  domioiona;  and  beine  oidy  13  iniles  ftom  iba 
frontiers  of  Russia,  has  long  been  the  centre  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive contraband  trade  with  that  empir«,  whicb  has  bow- 
ever  been  extremely  restricted  by  tlievery  rigoietts  meuurei 
employed  by  the  RuBsian  RovemmenC.  It  Is  situalad  at  lh> 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Donge  (pronounced  Daniet,  n«ar 
theKurisches  Haff,  which  is  oonneoted  by  a  nairow  ohannel 
with  the  Baltic  The  harbour,  which  is  good  and  safe,  ii 
defended  by  the  ciladeL  Before  it  there  is  a  lighlhouae, 
73  feet  high,  on  a  sand-hill.  Uemel  is  extremely  well  ritu- 
ated  for  commeroe;  and  the  number  of  ships  that  an- 
nually  visit  it  may  be  taken  at  700  on  an  average,  of  wfaioli 
at  least  two-thiids  are  British.  The  priaoipal  articles  of 
exportation  are : — timber,  whii^  is  brought  dawn  in  doata  ; 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  bristles,  wax,  foatben,  and 
yam.  The  imports  are  chiefly  colonial  produce  and  calieees. 
There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  soap-manu factories,  and 
saw-mills.  The  town  was  formerly  well  fortiBed;  but  otdy 
a  part  of  the  works  now  remain,  and  uo  ua«  is  node  of 
them.  There  are  several  public  ofGc«s  and  public  scbotds ; 
the  churches  are  four  in  number,  via.  one  German  Lulbernn, 
one  Lithuanian  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
Calvinist.  None  of  the  puhlio  building*  are  roroarksble. 
The  town  is  however  on  the  whcde  regularly  built.  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1837,  was  9034.  Maoel  is 
likewise  the  German  name  of  the  river  NiemeD. 

(A.  G.  Preuss,  Betchrtilfung  von  fretuttn,  Sva.,  tS3A ; 
Stein ;  HorKhelmann.) 

MEMINNA,  a  genus  of  the  uibfamily  MotcMna  (Gray). 

[MOBCKIDJB.] 

MEMNON,  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers.  He  i*  flrst  spoken  of  in  Ibe  '  Odyssey,'  as  the  son 
of  Bos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hem  remarkable  for  bti  beauty, 
and  as  the  vanquisher  of  Anlilochns.  (iv.  IBB;  xi.  SSI.) 
Hesiod  calls  him  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  represeiita 
him  as  the  son  of  Tithonua.  iTh.,  9BS.)  He  is  suppoMd 
lo  have  Ibughl  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  and 
to  have  been  killed  by  Achilles.  In  the  '^■xovTavia,  >  loat 
drama  of  .Aschylus,  the  dead  body  of  Mennon  Is  carried 
away  by  his  mouier  Eos.  (Fivgin.,  No.  261,  Dindorf.)  Ha 
is  represented  by  most  Greek  writers  at  king  of  the  Etbio- 
piaos,  but  he  is  alio  said  to  have  been  connected  frttb 
Persia.  According  to  Diodotus  (ii.  22),  Tithonua,  the  father 
ofMemnon,  governed  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
a*  the  viceroy  ofTeutamus,  the  AMyrian  king;  and  Heat- 
noa  uwwdt  at  Sum,  th«  pakw  vhloh  wu  «fii«wu4« 
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iLnovn  hy  the  natne  cff  Memnonmin.  Diodorus  also  adds 
that  the  Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their 
countiy.  Pansanias  combines  the  two  accounts :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
that  he  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  firom  Ethiopia, 
subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  <Paus.,  x,  31,  $6  ; 
L  42,  $  2.)  ^schylus  also,  according  to  Strabo*  spoke  of 
the  Cisslas,  that  is,  Susian,  parentage  of  Memnon  (xt.,  p. 
720)  :  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  palace  at  Susa,  called 
Memnonia,  and  also  says  that  the  city  itself  was  sometimes 
described  und^r  the  same  name.  (Herod.,  v.  53, 54 ;  vii.  151.) 

The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  in  Africa;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not  known  in 
Susa  till  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in 
name  at  least,  the  representative  of  those  in  Egypt  (Bri- 
tish Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquitieii  i.»  p.  267.)  The  partial 
deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  proper  names  affords  us  suffi- 
cient reason  for  believing,  with  Pausanias  (i.  42,  $  2),  that 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Phamenoph,  Phamenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Ame- 
nothph ;  of  which  name  the  Greek  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption. Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  '  the  guardian  of  the 
city  of  Ammon,'  or  'devoted  to  Ammon,*  'belonging  to 
Ammon.' 

Memnon  then  must  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  early 
heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  fame  reached  Greece  in 
very  early  times.  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manethon 
the  name  of  Amenophis  occurs,  with  this  remark : — '  This 
is  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal 
stone.'  He  is  Amenophis  II.,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt. 

There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  Egypt,  which  have 
been  called  Memnonian,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  vocal  statue  described  by  Strabe  and  Pteiusanias.    At 
sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue,  which 
Pausanias  eonpares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute 
string  (i.  42,  $  3).     Stmbo  states  that  he  heard  the  sound 
himseli^  in  company  wil^h-  M\\n%  Gallus  (p.  816) ;   and 
Tacitvt  relates  that  Oermamcus  also  heard  the  sound. 
{AniLt  ii.  $l.>    This  statue  is  identified,  by  the  descriptions 
of  Btrabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
colossal  statues  in  the  Thebau  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile.    Its  height^' according  to  modern  travellers,  is 
about  69  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those 
who  had  heaid  the  sound.    Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.    There 
ia  sotne*  difficulty  however,  notwithstanding  these  inscrip- 
tieli8»  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.    These  writers  say  that  the  upper 
part  had  in  their  time  fallen  down;  but  at  nresent  the 
upper  -part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  thougn  not  in  a 
single  piece.     Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue 
might  nave  been  rspaired  aAer  the  time  of  Strabo.    With 
respect  to  the  eounm  supposed  to  come  from  this  statue,  it 
is  eanjeetured  that  th^  were  caused  by  some  trickery  of 
the  priests.     'Alexander  Humboldt   speaks   of  certain 
sounos  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoko  at  sunrise,  which  he  attributed  to 
confined  air  making  its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns, 
where  the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  tempera- 
turo  is  considerable.    The  French  savam  attest  to  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
and  hence'  it  is  conjectured  that  the  priests,  who  had  ob- 
served this  phenomenon,  took  advantage  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  contrived^  by  what  means  we  know  not,  to  make 
people   believe  that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the 
colossal  statues.*    (British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.,  p.  266.) 

The  head  of  the  eolossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  vocal  Memnon  de- 
seribed  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.  The  height  of 
the  figure  to  which  the  head  belongs  was  about  24  feet, 
when  entire.  There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in 
the  British  Museum,  9  feet  6^  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  great  Memnon  at  Thebes. 

(Hamilton's  Egyptiaea ;  Britisk  Museum^  '  Egyptian 
Antiquities  ;*  JVuhlogical  MmHuK/n,  No.  4f  arc. '  Memnon/; 

MXMNON'  of  Rhodes  waa'4he  brother  of  the  wife  of 
Attaibiuiua,- th^  aatncp  ^of  Lowfsf  Pfarygia*  and  waa  advanced, 
tegedMlrlHtbhiR  ^miakv  MedtWi^taolleeaof  ste»^ti:uHiiad' 
P.  C,  No.  923. 


power  by  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  time  of  Memnon*s  birth,  but  he  is  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes as  a  young  man  in  b.c.  352.    {Aristoerat.t  p.  672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  an  extensive  command 
in  western  Asia;  but  his  plans  were  thwarted  and  opposed  by 
the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrarv  to  his  advice  that  the  Per- 
sians offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at  the  Granicus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus,  Memnon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  in  western  Asia,  as  the  only 
general  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Halicarnassus 
in  Garia,  which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only 
abandoned  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out 

After  the  fall  of  Halicarnassus,  Memnon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Lacedflsmonians,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  Macedonia.  He  was  now  completely  master  of 
the  sea,  and  |nroceeded  to  subdue  the  islands  in  the  iSgean. 
He  took  Chios,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  Mitvlene,  before  which  place 
he  died,  b.c.  333.  The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the 
Persian  cause:  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  thus  have  oompellea  Alexander  to 
give  up  his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions. 

( Arrian ;  Diodorus  Sieulus ;  Quintus  Curtius.) 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia, 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  ssra. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  tyrants  of  his  native  town,  of 
which  considerable  extracts  have  been  preserved  by  Pho- 
tius;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published  separately. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Orellius,  Leip.,  1816.  They  ha^^ 
also  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abb6  GMoyn,  in 
the  *M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  279- 
333.  Photius  was  not  acquainted  with  the  first  eight  books 
of  Memnon's  History,  nor  with  those  which  follow  the  six- 
teenth book.  (Phot.,  c.  224.)  The  *  Excerpts  of  Photius 
embrace  a  period  from  the  assassination  of  Clearchus  to  the 
death  of  Brithagoras,  which  was  at  least  later  than  46  b.c. 

MEMOIRS,  a  term,  in  its  application  to  a  particular 
species  of  writing,  of  French  origin,  and  in  appearance 
properly  signifying,  as  its  obvious  etymology  would  denote, 
a  narrative  or  account  mainly  or  primarily  intended  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  simply  recording  the  facts  it 
embraces,  or  addressing  the  one  faculty  of  the  memory. 
Perhaps  the  modern  memoirs  may  be  held  to  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  what  the  Romans  understood  by  Commeniarii  or 
Commentaxia  (see  the  meanings  of  this  word  in  Facciolati^ 
Lexic»),  unless  when  that  title  was  given,  in  genuine  or 
affected  modesty,  to  writings  of  a  more  artificial  character 
than  that  to  which  it  rightly  belonged.  The  philosophical 
ends,  and  the  gratification  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  properly  called  a  history,  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  looked  for  in  memoirs,  which,  when  they  relate  to 
historical  subjects,  are  in  truth  not  so  much  history  as  mate- 
rials for  history.  A  common  description  of  French  works  of 
this  kind  is  Mhnoires  pour  tervir  (i.e.  d  Phistoire),  Most 
frequently  too,  but  not  universally,  memoirs  detail  events  in 
which  the  writer  himself  has  been  personally  concerned. 
Very  often  the  work  is  purely  bioflrapnical,  and  not  histori- 
cal at  all ;  and  sometimes  materials  for  biography  only,  and 
not  a  biographical  work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Sometimes  itis  neither  historical  nor  biographical,  but  merely 
a  discourse  or  statement  on  some  point  in  science  or  litera- 
ture ;  of  this  kind  are  the  published  memoirs  of  many  aca- 
demies (*M^moires  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions/  for 
instance),  and  other  literary  or  scientific  societies.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  when  Horace  Walpole  wrote  his  amusing  ^ 
account  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Creorge  IL,  pro- 
bably soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  word 
*  Memoires,*  which  is  the  title  he  has  ^iven  his  work,  was  still 
so  far  from  being  completely  naturalised  among  us,  that  he 
has  retained  the  French  spelling.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  several  English  memoirs — such  for  instance  as  '  Me- 
moires of  the  Reigne  of  King  Charles  I.,'  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  1701  ;  *  Memoirs  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land,' by  George  l40cKhart,  Bsq.,  1714  ;  •Memoirs  of  John 
Ker,  of  Kersland,'  by  himself.  1726,  &c.  The  French  lan- 
guage is  partioularlv  rich  in  those  kinds  of  historical  and 
biographical  materials  which  are  expressed  by  the  term 
M6moire8. 

.  MBMQRIAJU.    [Annuity.]  ^     «s^  ^' 
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MEMORY  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  what  are  called  the 
faculties  of  the  mind, — the  faculty  (as  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed) of  remembering  or  recollecting.  The  word  is  used 
to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  operation  or  act  of  remem- 
bering, the  state  of  the  mind  when  it  exercises  the  faculty, 
as  distinguished  from  the  faculty  itself;  but  this  last  is  a 
derived  and  by  far  the  rarer  use  of  the  ward. 

What  ideas  are,  how  they  are  first  generated,  and  how 
afterwards  reproduced,  are  matters  the  explanation  of  which 
belongs  to  other  articles.  [Idsa;  Sensation;  Associa- 
tion.] But  when  an  idea  is  reproduced  in  the  mind  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  association,  and  there  co-exists 
with  this  idea  the  idea  of  its  having  been  before  present  in 
the  mind,  this  complex  state  of  mind  is  a  case  of  memory. 
We  are  then  said  to  remember  the  thing  (whatever  it  may 
be),  the  idea  of  which  is  thus  present  to  the  mind.  This  is 
an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 

Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
memory  of  events  and  the  memory  of  things,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  former  case  alone  does  the  idea  of  past  time 
form  part  of  the  complex  state  of  mind.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct.  In  all  cases  of  memory,  in  the  memory 
of  things  as  well  as  of  events,  there  is  (as  has  been  said) 
the  idea  of  the  idea  which  is  now  present  to  the  mind 
having  been  present  before.  And  this  idea  is  obviously 
a  complex  idea,  of  which  the  idea  of  the  previous  time  and 
the  idea  of  the  interval  between  that  and  the  present  time 
are  parts.  The  particular  idea  of  past  time,  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  seeks  to  make  his  distinction,  belongs  to 
the  event  that  is  remembered,  and  has  evidently  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of  momory.  It  is  the  idea 
of  the  event  having  taken  place  at  a  past  time,  and  not 
(which  alone  is  concerned  with  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
memory)  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  this  event  having  been  be- 
fore present  to  the  mind. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  remembering  and  recol' 
lecting^  which,  though  not  always  observed  in  conversation, 
it  is  yet  worth  while  to  notice.  The  ideas  that  are  remem- 
bered either  come  into  the  mind  without  any  effort  on  the 
Sart  of  the  person  remembering,  or  with  such  effort.  In  the 
rst  case  the  person  is  more  properly  said  to  remember ;  in 
the  second  to  recollect.  The  effort  of  recollection  may  be 
generally  described  as  consisting  in  seeking  out  for  different 
ideas  which  are  likely  to  recall,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  association,  the  desired  idea.  What  these  modes  of  asso* 
elation  are  has  already  been  fully  explained  in  two  previous 
articles.  Association  and  Dreams. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  thing  which  is  essential  to  the  faculty 
of  memory,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  faculties 
of  the  mind,  that  indeed  which  the  faculty  of  memory  may 
be  said  to  be,  is  the  faculty  of  recognising  an  idea  which 
has  before  been  present  to  the  mind,  as  having  been  before 
present.  But  this  faculty  of  recognition  can  never  be  exercised 
until  the  idea  that  is  to  be  recognised  has  been  introduced 
by  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  association.  Thus  the 
principle  or  (as  it  may  also  be  called)  the  faculty  of  associa- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory. 
This  principle  of  association,  which,  though  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  is  yet  only  accidentally 
connected  with  that  faculty,  becomes  consequently  the  basis 
of  mnemonics,  or  the  art  of  recollection. 

The  principle  of  all  systems  of  mnemonics,  however  much 
these  may  differ  in  complexity,  is  the  same,  and  simple.  It 
is  to  select  a  number  of  objects  which,  whether  of  them- 
selves or  by  reason  of  the  orner  of  selection,  are  more  easily 
remembered  than  those  which  it  is  our  object  to  remember, 
and  to  associate  in  our  minds  each  one  of  the  latter  set  with 
some  one  of  the  former.  One  of  the  simplest  systems  of 
mnemonics  is  the  plan  which  used  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  an- 
tient  orators,  of  connecting  in  their  minds  the  different 
parts  of  a  speech  with  different  parts  of  the  building  in  which 
It  was  delivered.  The  different  systems  of  Memoria  Teohnica 
which  have  been  put  forth  in  later  times  are  more  complex 
specimens  of  the  art.  Of  these,  or  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  here.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  that  of  Dr.  Grey  (Lond.^  1730). 

MEMPHIS.    raiGYPT.] 

Men  A.  JUAN,  the  best  Castilian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
ebntury,  was  bom  about  1412  af  Cordova,  the  ^akna  inge- 
niorum  parens,'  as  Nicolas  Antonio  calls  it,  on  account  of 
its  i^umerotfs  authors,  especially  Latin,  Aralne,  Hebrew', 
and  Castilian  poets.  Although  Mena  did  not  show  an 
ardent  love  of  letter  till  hei  attained  hit  twenty^thirdyear,  • 


yet  he  so  quickly  and  fully  stored  his  mind,  both  in  his  native 
city  and  at  Salamanca  and  R^me,  that  he  was  much  courted 
by  the  elegant  poet  the  Marauis  of  Santillana,  Don  Enrique 
de  Villens^,  the  constable  Alvara  de  Luna,  and  the  rhyme- 
sters who  attended  Juan  11.  This  kin^  appointed  Meiia 
his  Latin  secretary,  and,  what  is  more,  his  historiographer, 
a  most  honourable  office,  which  was  instituted  by  Alphonso 
X.,  'el  Sabio,'  i.e,  '  the  Learned.'  A  feXaX  pleurisy  stopped 
Mena*s  career  in  1 456  at  Torrelazuna,  where  his  friend  the 
Marquis  of  Santilhma  erected  a  sumptuous  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Mena's  chief  performance, '  El  Laberiuto,'  or  '  Las  Tre- 
scientas  (coplas),'  is  a  didactic  moral  poem  of  the  allegorical 
kind,  but  the  scene  is  different  from  that  of  Dante,  and 
it  is  unlike  the  work  of  the  Italian  poet  also  both  in  metrical 
form  and  style.    It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1496. 

Quintana,  a  high  authority  {Poesi,  Selea,  Introduc.}, 
dwells  on  it  with  little  of  his  wonted  severity.  Southey,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  forget  the  age  in  which  the  poem  was 
written.  The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  are  despica- 
ble. He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowing  passages, 
such  as  the  patriotic  end  of  the  naval  hero  Conde  de  Niebia : 
he  observes,  *  There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarcely 
.a  trace  of  feeling'  in  it.  Even  the  erudition  of  the 
commentator  Fernan  Nunez,  which  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious in  his  time,  is  mere  schoolboys*  learning,  accordin|[  to 
this  critic  If  Menu,  coming  200  y<0vs  after  Beroeo.  u  to 
be  denied  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Ennius,  it  is  much  to  be 
xtegretted  that  his  more  fortunate  and  immediate  successors 
did  not  estimate  his  merit,  and  themselves  imitate  him  in 
making  new  words  and  poetical  forms  or  inflections,  which 
are  so  oongenial  to  inspiration  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  so  productive  of  deep  impressions. 

Mena  also  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces ;  *La  Coronacion,' 
in  honour  of  his  patron  and  friend  Santillana,  and  part  of  an- 
other moral  allegory, ' Tratado  de  Vicios  y  Yirtudes.'  This 
latter  was  unsuccessfully  continued  by  Gomez  Maurique,  Pero 
Ouilen  (styled  '  el  gran  trobador,*  probably  of  Segovia),  and 
Jeronimo  deOlivares,  Knight  of  Alc&ntara.    He  also  wrote 

*  La  Cronica  de  Juan  U.,*  from  1420  to  1435.  Some  inedited 
memoirs  on  noble  families  of  Castile  (*  Libro  do  Linages '), 
and  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  in  Spanish,  still  in  MS.,  are 
properly  attributed  to  him.  This  is  not  the  case  however 
either  with  the  first  act  or  the  w*hole  of  *  La  Celestiua,  o 
Tragi-Gomedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,'  which  was  begun  by 
Rodrigo  Cota,  and  continued  in  a  different  style  by  Fernan 
de  Roias ;  nor  with  the  anonymous '  Coplas  de  Mingo  Re- 
bulgo  (a  satirical  eclogue  against  Enrique  IV.,  not  Juan 
H.,  as  Bouterwek  has  hastily  fancied) ;  nor  the  commen- 
tary, which,  as  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernando  del 
Pulgar,  according  to  Mariana  (year  1472  of  his  history;  and 
the  learned  Sarmiento cobras  Postumas*).  The  primitive 
sources  for  Mena's  biography  are,  Bachiller  Fernan  Gomez 
de  Cibda  Real  ('Centon  E'pistolario '),  Valero  Francisco 
Romero  ('  Epicedio  k  Hernan  Nunez'),  and  Sanctius  Bro- 
censius,  the  editor  of  the  corrected  edition  of  all  bis  works, 
which  Lucas  Junta  published  at  Salamanca  in  small  12mo. 
in  1562,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  a  35th.  published 
in  1804  at  Madiid,  in  small  Spanish  8v0o  by  Repulles. 
This  has  not  however  the  glosa,  or  comment,  of  I  ernau 
Nui^ez  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  ohronista  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman. 

ME'N  AGE,  GILLES,  was  born  at  Angers  (where  his 
father,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  eloquence,  held  the 
office  of  Avocat  du  Mot),  on  the  23]^  of  August,  1613,  as  be 
has  himself  informed  us  in  his  *  Anti-Baillet,'chap.  7 1,  where 
he  inveighs  with  no  small  bitterness  against  the  malignity 
of  Baillet,  who,  in  his  '  Jugemens  des  Savans,'  had  made 
him  more  than  three  years  older  than  he  was,  forgetting, 
observes  Manage,  that  the  older  I  am,  the  more  respect  he 
owes  me,  and  that  (^llistratus,  the  jurisconsult^  on  the 
fifth  law  of  the  Digest,  *  De  Jure  Humanitatis,'  has  said, 

*  In  our  state,  old  age  hath  been  at  all  times  venerable ;  for 
our  ancestors  were  wont  to  ffive  to  old  men  almost  the  same 
honour  as  to  magistrates.'  Manage  besan  life  by  pnctising 
as  an  advocate  at  Paris;  but  fin£ng  this  profession  not  to 
suit  his  taste  or  his  temper,  he  got  nimself  made  an  abb6, 
which  enabled  him  to  hold  some  livinga  in  the  church 
without  cure  ai  souU.  He  then  resided  for  a  time  in 
the  hmilf  of  Cafdinal  de  Rett;  but  he  finally  esUblished 
himeelf  i«  a  house  el  his  own  in  the  okMster  of  Ndtm  Dftme, 
#h«eh  ioon  beean^e^lehrated  fof  the  aasembhe^  of  a^n  of 
lelten^  whoa  ho  eontiniMd  to  suthttf  atound  Un  on 
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tbe  Wednesday  erening  of  every  week  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life, — ^his  Mereurialei^  as  he  called  them,  from  tbe 
Latin  nakne  for  that  day.    A  very  considerable  range  of 
learning,  an  admirable  memory,  and  some  wit  enabled 
Manage,  notwithstanding  a  pedantry  which  was  often  ri- 
diculous, to  maintain  his  position  with  sufficient  Mat  as 
tbe  central  figure  of  these  reunions;  and  he  also  made 
some  small  profession  of  gallantry,  both  Madame  La  Fay- 
ette and  Madame  Sevign^  baring  tbe  honour  of  ranking 
him  among  their  avowed  admirers.    These  social  ei^oy- 
mcnts  however  did  not  prevent  him  from  writbig  a  great 
many  books,  which  brought  him  a  wide  reputation,  and 
were  highly  applauded  in  his  own  day  bv  the  general  voice 
of  tbe  literary  world,  although  the  satiric 'and  contemptuous 
style  in  whicn  he  was  apt  to  indulge  had  not  failed  to  make 
him  a  good  many  enemies;  and  one  unfbrtunate  perfbrm- 
ance  in  particular,  his  '  Requftte  des  Dictionnaires,'  pub- 
lished in  ridicule  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  for 
ever  shut  against  him  tbe  doors  of  that  institution,  or  at 
least  excluded  him  from  a  seat  till  he  thouebt  himself  too 
old  and  infirm  to  accept  one  when  he  might  have  had  it. 
(See  the  account  he  himself  has  given  of  this  affair  in  his  AnH- 
Baillet,  chap.  88.)    Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  :~'0rigine8  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
caise,^  4tD.,  Paris*  1660,  afterwvds  enlarged  and  repub- 
lished Under  the  title  of  *  Dictionnaire  Btymologique  ae  la 
Langue  Fran^ise,'  folioy  1G94,  and  2  vols,  folio,  1750; 
'Poemata  Latina,  Gallica,  Oneca,  el  Italica,'  Bro^  Par., 
1658,  and  12mo.,  AmsteL,  1687;   'Observations  sur  la 
Langue  Fran^aise,'  ISmo.,  Par.,  1678;   'Origint  della  Lin* 
gualtaliana,*  folio,  Oenev.,  168d;  'Anti-Baillet,'  8v0n  P^n 
1C85,  and,  along  with  Baillet*s  'Jugemens,'  4to.,  Amst, 
1 725 ;  a  valuable  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  with  anno- 
tations; and  some  other  editions  of  classical  and  other 
works.    After  his  death*  which  took  place  in  1692,  his 
friends  pnblishsd«  nnder  the  title  of  'Menagiana,*  a  eolleco 
tion  of  his  bon-mots  and  other  remarks  made  in  conversa- 
tion, npon  the  value  of  which  Bayle,  in  bis  Dictionary,  has 
pronounced  a  very  high  eulogium,  and  which  is  still  gene* 
rally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best» 
of  tnis  class  of  works.    It  was  originally  published  in  two 
rolamea,  the  first  of  which  appear^  in  1193,  the  second  in 
1694;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  published  in  1715| 
and  enlarged  by  the  additiomi  of  tbe  learned  editor^  M.  de 
la  Monnoye,  to  four  volumes, 

MBNAI  BRIDGE,  across  tbe  Menai  Strait,  where  it 
connects  Caemarvonshne  with  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  at  the 
rocky  point  called  Ynys-y-Moch  (or  Pi^'  Island),  situated 
in  the  latter,  is  the  finest  buspendon  Bridge  hitherto  erected, 
and  a  noble  monument  of  tlie  scientific  skill  of  the  late 
Thomas  Telford.  Formerlv  tbe  passage  between  Anglesey 
and  the  opposite  mainland  was  kept  up  by  six  ibrries,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  Bangor  Ferry,  from  its  proximity 
to  that  town ;  but  a  permanent  connection,  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  had  been  in  contemplation,  and  various  projects  for 
one  had  been  considered  long  before  the  present  structure 
was  undertaken.  In  1 785  a  petition  for  such  a  bridge  was 
presented  to  parliament,  but  tbe  scheme  advanced  no  fur- 
ther until  after  the  union  with  Ireland,  when  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  fkcilitate  tbe  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  by  forming  a  commodious  route  to  Holyhead. 
Mr.  Rennie,  tbe  engineer,  was  accordingly  directed  to  make 
plans  for  the  purpose  in  1801,  and  four  different  designs 
were  made  by  him,  one  of  which  was  for  a  cast-iron  arch 
of  450  feet  span,  and  rising  150  feet  above  high-watermark. 
The  measure  was  however  postponed  until  1810,  when  it 
was  again  resumed,  and  a  committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  for  tbe  purpose  appointed.  Mr.  Telford  was  then 
instructed  to  make  a  survc^  of  the  roads  from  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  to  Holyhead,  and  also  to  prepare  designs  for 
a  bridge  across  tbe  Menai  Strait  He  made  two,  adapted 
to  two  several  points:  one  at  the  Swellies,  where  he  pro- 
poeed  a  bridge  of  three  cast-iron  arches,  each  860  feet  in 
span,  with  a  stone  arch  between  each  two  of  them»  100  ibet 
in  span ;  the  other  at  Yny»-y-Mocb,  with  a  single  cast-iron 
arch  500  feet  in  span,  to  wUch  latter  he  himself  gave  the 
preference.  The  sutject  excited  much  public  attention, 
nut  great  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
the  plaa^  In  the  meanwhile  Telford  published  his  desivn 
for  Runcorn  Bridge,  with  a  centre  opening  1000  fbet  wide, 
and  two  others  of  500  fbet  each*  Upon  this  he  was  direeted 
by  government  to  design  one  on  a  similar  principle,  that  ia^ 
•  tuspenflOQ  bridge,  fbr  the  panage  acroM  the  Menai* 


The  site  fixed  upon  by  him  at  Ynys-y»Moch  was  highly 
favourable,  the  opposite  shores  being  bold  and  rocky,  and 
allowing  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  to  be  100  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  distance  between  the  supporting 
pyramids  or  points  of  suspension  was  proposed  to  be  560 
feet,  the  height  of  the  pyramids  50  above  tbe  level  of  the 
roadway,  the  main  chains  to  bo  16  in  number,  with  a  de- 
flection of  37  feet,  their  ends  being  secured  in  a  mass  of 
masonry  built  over  stone  arches  between  each  of  tbe  sup- 
porting piers  or  pyramids  and  the  adjoining  shore,  and  these 
arches,  four  on  the  Anglesey  and  three  on  the  Caernarvon- 
shire side,  being  each  50  feet  in  span.  The  roadway  ig 
divided  into  two  carriage  ways,  each  12  feet  wide,  with  a 
footpath  4  feet  wide  between  them. 

The  plan  having  been  approved  of  by  parliament,  the 
sum  of  20,000/.  was  voted  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
commence  operations.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1818,  all  the 
requisite  preparatory  steps  were  taken,  labourers  were  en- 
gaged, workshops  built,  and  the  levelling  for  the  founda- 
tions commenced,  when  such  opposition  was  made  to  the 
Scheme,  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  confirm  and  amend  their  powers. 
Although  this  ocoasioned  considerable  delay,  HI  the  prepa* 
ratory  works  continued  to  be  proceeded  with.  Tbe  new  bill 
received  the  royal  assent,  July  2, 1819,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  tbe  10th  August  following.  The  three  arches  on 
the  Caernarvonshire  side  were  keyed  in  on  January  18,  Fe- 
bruary 27,  and  March  25, 1828 ;  those  on  the  Anglesey  side, 
August  31,  September  14,  and  October  3  and  24  of  the 
same  vear.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  iron- 
Work  ror  the  attachment  of  the  main  chains  to  the  rock 
Was  begun  to  be  fixed ;  and  in  July  a  new  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  conferring  greater  authority  on  the  commis- 
sioners; besides  which  uie  Treasury  issued  108,498/.  \Ss, 
for  eompletine  tbe  bridge  and  paying  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  jury  for  the  purchase  of  Bangor  Ferry.  In  1824  the 
works  Were  so  fkr  advanced,  that  the  only  remaining  difii- 
eulty  was, 'How  are  the  main  chains  to  be  put  up?*  a 
question  that  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  and  doubt,  for 
no  precise  details  had  been  determined  upon  up  to  that 
time,  which  was  so  Ibr  an  advantage,  that  the  engineer  bad 
the  benefit  of  full  consideration  and  experience,  and  many 
mistakes  were  obviated  &at  must  have  happened  had  the 
details  been  all  settled  beforehand. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  east-iron  segments  and 
saddles  were  carried  up  to  the  pyramids ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  April  of  the  year  1825  that  the  first  chain  was  fixed, 
which  operation  was  then  most  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
After  the  second  chain  had  been  put  up,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  replace  some  of  the  bars  which  had  been  damaged ; 
and  owing  to  this  it  was  practically  ascertained  that  if  one 
or  more  links  of  a  chain  should  at  any  time  be  injured* 
they  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced.  On  the  9th  of  July 
the  last  chain  was  fixed,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the 
whole  of  the  suspended  parts  of  the  chains  had  been  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  on  the  2nd  September  the 
suspending  of  the  roadway-bearers  was  commenced.  In 
January,  1826,  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the 
bridge,  and  on  Monday  the  30th  the  mails  drove  over  it 
for  the  first  time.  Shortly  after  however  (February  6)  a 
tremendous  gale  did  considenble  damage  to  the  iron-work, 
and  repeated  gales  during  the  spring  tended  .greatly  to  re- 
tiurd  the  necessary  operations  in  repairs.  But  no  incon- 
venience has  been  since  folt ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  this  noble  structure 
will  last  for  ages. 

With  respect  to  tbe  constructive  details  and  operations  of 
the  work,  those  who  wish  for  such  information  will  find  all 
the  particulars  in  a  large  folio  by  W.  Alexandwr  Provis,  the 
superintending  engineer,  entitled,  •  An  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  tbe  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strait  in  North  Wales,*  fcc,  London,  1828. 

All  that  we  add  is  the  following  (as  given  by  Drewry  in 
bis  work  on  suspension  bridges) : 

The  weight  of  the  16  main  chains  between  the  points  of 
snpport,  including  connecting  plates,  screw-pins,  wedges. 

&C..  is  Tom.    cwta.    q».      lU. 

'  394       5       0       16 

The  transverse  ties        .        .  3    16     2      20 

The  suspending'rods  and  plat- 
form, &C.       •        •        * 


245    13 


27 


Making  tlio  total  lusptttded^wght  $43    15 
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Aoeordtng  to  Mr.  Rhodesia  experiment  the  tension  on  tbe 
iron  et  each  point  of  suspension  is  17  times  the  vhole  sus- 
pended weight,  or  1094*42  tons.  The  entire  section  of  the 
bars  of  the  chains  is  360  square  inches,  which  would  hear 
7020  tons  without  breaking;  or  taking  the  standard  of  9 
tons  per  square  inch,  the  chains  will  bw  without  any  risk 
(9  X  260  s)  2340  tons,  or  2340  —  1094*42  »  1245'5  tons 
more  than  the  strain  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  bridge 

itself;  consequently  it  may  safely  be  loaded  with  — ry 

or  732  i  tons,  besides  its  own  weight. 

MENANDER  (M^vav^poc),  a  Greek  comic  poet,  one  of 
that  class  who  are  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  born  B.C.  341,  and  died,  as  some  suppose,  by  drowning, 
B.C.  289  or  290.  According  to  Suidas  he  was  the  son  of 
Diopeithes  and  Hegistrat£,  was  cross-eyed,  and  yet  clear- 
heaaed  enoueh.*  Tne  same  authority  says  that  he  was  in- 
ordinately addicted  to  women.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  comedies,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fertility,  and  although  the  most  admired  writer 
of  his  time,  he  was  only  eight  times  victor.  His  master 
was  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pamphila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.  We  learn 
from  Ovid  that  his  plots  all  turned  on  love,  and  that  in  his 
time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  children's  books— 

*  FabnU  jucusdi  nulla  act  fine  nmon  Menandrl, 
£t  Mdet  hie  puerit  vlrginibiumna  lei^* 

OrU,  THiU  IL  370. 

Julius  Cfesar  called  Terence  a  'dimidiatus  Menander,' 
having  reference  to  his  professed  imitation  of  the  Athenian 
dramatist.  Plutarch  preferred  him  to  Aristophanes,  and 
Dion  Chrysostomus  to  all  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
Quintilian  {Inst.  Orat.,  x.,  1.  69)  gives  him  unqualified 
praise  as  a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  notices,  from 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment 
passed  upon  him  bv  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  we  may 
infer  Menander  to  have  been  an  admirable  painter  of  real 
life.  His  effeminate  and  immoral  habits,  and  that  careless- 
ness in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  copying,  all  point  to  tbe  man  of 
fashion  rather  than  the  imaginative  poet.  And  indeed  the 
writer  of  what  is  termed  tbe  new  comedy  (that,  namely, 
which  satirised  characters,  not  persons)  had  more  occasion 
for  knowledge  of  the  world  than  for  higher  qualities,  just  as 
the  fashionable  novel-writer  of  the  present  age  had  much 
better  be  a  nobleman  or  a  member  of  parliament  than  a 
philosopher  or  a  speculative  thinker.  It  has  been  observed 
that  there  is  very  little  of  the  humourous  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Menander  which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of 
a  play  by  fhigments.  Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the 
same  state,  would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  he 
is  perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  of  any  a^e  or  country.  The 
essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  to  excite  interest 
and  smiles,  not  laughter. 

The  plays  of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  the 
dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep  to  this  simplicity, 
but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  added  to  the  main  plot  some 
subordinate  one  taken  ih>m  a  different  piece  of  Menander; 
thus,  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander 
a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter, which  was  probably  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Athenian  state. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  from  the  noble  pa- 
triotism which  characterised  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Menano^r,  Macedonian  influence  had 
nearly  extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated  the  con- 
querors of  Marathon  and  Platsa.  Manners  probably  had 
not  changed  for  the  better  in  Athens,  Uiough  the  obscenity 
and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  longer  have  been 
toloi-ated.  The  transition  from  coarseness  of  expression  to 
a  decent  propriety  of  kinguage  marks  the  history  of  litera- 
ture in  every  country.  Thus  the  personal  satire  and  the 
coarseness  which  charact^ised  the  old  comedy  were  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  Me- 
nander lived,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
as  a  dramatist,  but  the  new  species  of  comedy  in  which,  by 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  he  attained  the 
hiflfhest  excellence. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  priucipally  preserved  in 
*  Srpa/3^  tAc  ^fi^  610^  H  t^v  wtifv. 


Athensus,  S  tolMBUs»and  thoGreeklexioographert  and  gram- 
marians. A  good  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Me- 
nander and  Philemon,  by  Meineke,  was  pubUshed  at  Berlin 
1823, 8vo.  It  seems  possible  that  some  of  the  plays  of  Me- 
nander may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  e^'idence  to  the  fact 
of  some  of  the  plays  having  been  in  existence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.    {Journal  qf  Educational  188.) 

Many  of  the  fragments  of  Menander  have  been  well  trans- 
lated by  Cumberland  in  the  '  Observer.'  (Suidas,  ed.  Grais- 
ibrd,  p.  2455;  Fabr^  BibL  Gr.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  455,  ed.  Hades; 
Encyd.  Metropolitana.) 

AfENANDER  PROTECTOR,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  emperor's  body-guards,  whence 
he  derived  the  surname  of  Protector.  {Cod,  Theodos,, 
vi.  24.)  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  from 
A.D.  559  to  AJ).  582,  in  eight  books,  of  whidb  considerable 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  the  *  Eclogeo  Legationum,' 
attributed  to  Constantino  Porphyrogennetus.  The  best 
edition  of  Menander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1 830,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippus*  Eunapius, 
Patricius,  &c. 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
Rabbi,  was  born  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1604.  He  was  educated 
in  Holland,  whither  his  father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  had  fled 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor.  Rabbi  Isaac  XJsiel,  as 
preacher  and  expouifder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  synagogue  at 
Amsterdam;  and  he  soon  after  commenced  niswork  en- 
titled '  Conciliador,'  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  accurate  of  Jewish  theologians  chiefly 
rests. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  lost  his  fortune  through  the 
confiscation  of  his  father*s  property  by  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  he  betook  himself  to 
commerce,  a  necessity  of  which  he  ^[rievously  complains  on 
account  of  the  interruptions  which  it  caused  to  his  studies. 
He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained 
some  favours  for  his  nation.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  about 
1659. 

Menasseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  erudition  and  moral  worth.  Grotius  testified 
his  respect  for  the  Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  him  on 
the  most  difficult  points  of  theology,  and  by  recommending 
his  works,  especially  the  '  Conciliador,'  to  the  attention  ^ 
biblical  students.  Menasseh  was  strongly  attached  to  Ju- 
daism, and  some  of  his  works  are  disfigured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  invectives  against  Jesus  Christ. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works : — 

1,  '  Conciliador  nel  Pentateucho,*  published  in  Spanish 
at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work, 
by  Dionysius  Voss,  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  1633, 
with  the  title,  *  Conciliator,  sive  de  Convenientia  Locorum 
8.  Script ursD  quo)  pugiiare  inter  se  videntur.'  2,  *  De 
Resurrectione  Mortuorum,'  Amst,  1636.  3,  *  De  Creatione 
Problemata  xxx,'  Amst,  1635.  4,  *  De  Tennino  Vita 
Libri  iii.,'  Amst.,  1639.  5,  <  Spes  Israelis,'  and  in  Spanish. 
•  Esperanza  de  Israel,'  Lond.,  1650.  6,  '  A  Defence  of  the 
Jews  in  England,'  Lond,,  1656.  7,  An  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  Amst.,  1635. 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  was  bom  at  Dessau,  in 
1729,  where  his  father  Mendel  was  a  schoolmaster.  Being 
a  Jew,  he  instructed  his  son  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  elements  of  Jewish  learning,  though  he  cau^  him  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  by  others.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Maimonides.  '  Moreh  Nevochim '  (the  guide  to  the 
wanderers),  he  studied  with  such  zeal  that  an  impaired 
constitution  and  a  distorted  spine  were  lasting  marks  of  his 
application.  This  work  however  seems  to  have  strengthened 
his  mental  powers.  In  1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
subsisted  on  the  small  bounties  of  the  members  of  his  owa 
persuasion ;  but  his  mind  was  greatly  improved  by  his  In- 
tercourse with  men  of  superior  intellect.  Israel  Moses^ 
a  Jewish  mathematician,  urffed  him  to  read  Euclid's  '  Ele> 
ments;*  a  physician  named  Kitsch  instructed  him  in  Latin; 
and  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Aaron  Salomon  Gumpertx,  he  became 
acquainted  with  modern  literature.  He  lived  ibr  some 
time  in  a  verv  humble  condition,  until  a  rich  silk-manuiac* 
turer,  named  Bernard,  took  him  into  his  house  as  in- 
structor to  his  children.  He  subsequently  became  a  super- 
iuteudent  in  the  factory,  and  was  ultimately  taken  into 
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Hh  intitnacr  wilh  Leuing  began  in  1T54, 
and  ia  taid  to  ba\e  been  at  the  greatest  adTanloes  to  him. 
PfaUtMophy  now  became  hii  tavourile  itudy,  and  hia  fint 
work  WM  hia  'Briere  iiber  die  Erapfindungen'  (leltwa  on 
the  aensationi).  He  publiahed  other  philoaophical  worka 
from  time  lo  time,  and  (fained  a  high  repiitstion  for  acnte- 
neas  rather  than  for  originality  of  ihooght:  his  excellent 
moral  characler  aluo  greatly  ronlnbuled  to  the  respect  in 
vtiich  his  religioui  DUthonty  wax  held.  His  'Jeniaalem, 
oder  iiber  ReIii;ioae  Macbtund  Judentbam'  (JeruEalem, or 
an  eatay  on  the  interference  of  the  state  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  Judaiim)  appeared  in  I7S3.  He  had  began  a 
Ehilosopbical  work  entitled  *  Hor^nituoden '  (morning 
OUTS),  of  which  the  flnt  volume  was  publiahed,  when  he 
received  Jacobi's  '  Eaiay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinota.'  He 
thought  that  this  eauy  charged  his  friend  Lesaing  (the  de- 
ceased) with  Spinoiism ;  a  charge  then  much  more  heavjr 
than  at  present,  when  many  German  philoeophers  are  avowed 
admicera  of  Spinoia.  The  zeal  with  whicb  he  defended  hii 
friend  by  a  written  answer  excited  him  to  inch  a  degree, 
that  a  cold,  which  lie  lubsequently  took,  waa  lufieient  to 
tenniuate  his  existence  in  1 786. 

Aa  an  instance  of  the  auccessfiil  pursuit  of  knowledge 
tinder  difficuliiea,  Mendelssohn  is  immortalised;  and  to  do 
him  AiU  jnalice,  the  circamslaneea  of  his  life  muit  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  of  hia  works,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  languase :  this 
is  hia  '  Phvdoo,'  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  tne  aoal, 
beld  between  Socrates  and  his  dtsciplos.  The  characters 
are  taken  fmm  Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
deacripttre  parla  are  mere  tranilatiDns  of  the  original.  The 
Jewish  pliilosophec  however  haa  made  Socrates  produce 
new  arguments  in  place  of  those  attributed  lo  him  by  hia 
disciple  nato ;  thinking  these  new  arguments  better  adapted 
la  ihe  conviction  of  modem  readers.  The  Allowing  is  hia 
principal  and  indeed  bis  only  ueculiar  argument,  tne  rest 
of  the  dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in  es- 
preaaions  of  reliance  on  tbe  goodness  of  tbe  Deity.  For 
every  change  three  things  are  required :  flnt,  a  state  of  (he 
changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change;  secondly,  the  state 
that  tbl lows  the  change;   and  thirdly,  a  middle  state,  aa 


the  loul  being  simple,  and  not,  ax  a  compound  body,  capable 
of  rMolution  into  parts,  must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely 
annihilated;  and  in  Its  change  trota  death  to  life,  it  must 
pass  at  once  from  beinfF  to  not-being,  without  of  course 
^ing  through  any  middle  state ;  a  chan^  which,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  three  requisitions  of  change,  is  impoasible.  Thus 
by  rtduetio  ad  abturdum  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
proved.     Kant,  in  his  'Critik  dor  reinen  Vemunn'  (second 


mere  incapability  of  resolution  into  parU  was  of  itself 
not  sufficient  lo  preserve  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
aa  had  been  suppoaed  by  many  philosophers  of  the  time. 
Mendelssohn,  by  asRuming  that  chance  must  be  gradual 
and  not  audden,  thought  that  he  had  ealBbliahed  his 
point,  as  the  soul,  being  simple,  could  not  admit  of  gra- 
dual resolution.  Kant  however  showi  that  we  may  con- 
ceive a  gradual  annihilation  even  without  resolution  into 
^Ha;  or,  louse  his  own  expression,  a  diminution  of  the 
tnteruive  magmtude.  Thus  a  deep  red  colour  may  grow 
fiilnler  and  fainter  till  at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and 
this  without  any  diminution  of  the  surface  coloured.  An- 
other fallacy  in  Mendelssohn's  argument  is  that  his  deflni- 
tioa  of  change  applies  only  to  a  Iransition  from  one  stale  of 
being  to  another,  and  tberelbre  does  not  include  a  transition 
ftom  being  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
(late  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  fbr  an  argument  at  all, 
as  the  continuance  of  being  is  assumed  in  the  deQnition  of 
change,  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  supposing  the 
(oul  u  sucb  a  paradoxical  state  as  nonentity  with  still  a 
sort  of  being  attached  lo  it. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  works  wai  pub- 
lished lately  at  Berlin :  an  English  version  of  the  'Phndoa' 
appeared  in  1 7S9  and  also  in  IB38, 

MENDE.     [I^IERE,] 

MENDICITY.    fPACPKaiiM.] 

MENDIP  HILI^,  a  long  ridge  of  limestone  extending 

*  VM  In  tht  Bnl  idHlns.  The  toapIM*  t^ttoa  at  Kul'i  ■m/i.t,  now  mIi- 
Blhloir  b*  11.  BsuBkMU.  St  LilBilf.  U  Ulitily  •oliublc,  u  dttUqpMlm 
lb*  MUltai  Bids  ta  adiMiyset  aAllaas  10  tlw  1^0*1  iDfa, 
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tfon  Welh  in  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
Rleydon  Hill  and  Brean  Down.  Through  its  whole  length 
it  is  what  geologists  term  an  anticlinal  axis,  the  strata 
dipping  to  tbe  itorlh,  under  the  drainage  of  the  Avon  and 
the  Yea.  and  lo  the  south  under  the  low  plains  watered  by 
(he  Axe  and  the  Bme.  This  axis  passes  fVum  Frame  by 
the  Beacon  Hill  above  Shepton  Mallet,  Masbury  Castle, 
Nine-Barrow  Mill,  and  Black  Down,  to  Bleydon  Hii!, 
Uphill,  and  Brean  Down,  ^m  whence,  according  to  Buck- 
land  and  (^nybeare,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued 
into  the  Steep  Uolm  in  (be  Bristol  Channel. 

Along  the  line  of  the  axis  of  Mendip  old  red-sandstoue 
atiatasbow  themselves  for  considerable  lengths,  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  this  miniature  mountain-range.  They  ere  exposed 
on  the  roada  from  Wells  to  Chewlon  Mendip,  and  to  Harp- 
tree,  in  each  case  evidently  lying  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  Upon  (he  slopes  of  this  limestone,  both  north 
and  south,  rest  considnrable  stratified  masses  of  what  is 
often  iuslly  termed  magnesian  conglomerate,  and  this  ii 
covered  by  the  general  mass  of  red  marls  which  fill  so 
large  a  tract  in  the  low  parts  of  Somersetshire.  The  lime- 
stone series  is  estimated  byBuckland  and  Conybeare  at  from 
SOO  lo  700  yards  thick.  The  axis  of  the  Mendip  Hills  runs 
irregularly  east  and  west :  the  geological  eraof  its  principal 
upward  movement  appeara  to  be  anterior  to  the  red  marls, 
and  probably  lo  the  red  conglomerate ;  though  near  Wells 
and  in  other  parts  the  slope  of  the  conglomerate  beds  proves 
a  subaequent  movameat.  There  is  no  better  example  known 
of  tbe  uiuxinformity  of  strata  than  (bat  preseulsd  in  Vallus 
Bottom,  near  Wells,  by  tbe  junction  of  the  lower  oolite 
formation  and  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
Hare  tbe  upturned  and  almost  vertical  strata  of  mountatn- 
limestone  are  found  covered  by  horizontal  strata  of  oolite, 
each  of  these  contrasted  rocka  containing  the  characteristic 
fossils  which  belong  to  them  elsewhere.  What  renden 
the  case  more  curious  is  thu  fact  that  tbe  level  surface  of  the 
subjacent  inclined  beds  of  limestone  is  not  only  worn  smooth 
by  littoral  action  below  the  oolite,  but  alio  covered  by  at- 
tached oysters,  and  perforated  by  the  lithophagous  shells  of 
Ibe  oolitio  sea  into  large  and  small  holes  now  full  of  the 
oolite,  and  partly  retaining  Ihe  boring  shalls  not  uncommon 
in  ^at  rook. 
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The  most  elevated  point  of  tbe  Hendip  Hills  is  Maabury 
Castle,  about  999  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

liie  features  of  these  hilts  remind  the  observer  of  some 
parts  of  northern  Derbyshire,  both  in  the  wide  bare  surfaco 
of  limestone  and  tbe  rugged  glens  whicb  suddenly  break 
the  dullneaa  of  tbe  open  country.  These  narrow  valleyB 
appear  like  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  mesa  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which,  in  Cheddar  CliS^,  rise  ass  feet  peroeiidi- 
cularly  trata  the  feet  of  the  speotator,  and  undoubtedly 
exoeed  in  grandeur  the  noblest  rocks  of  Derbyshire  or 
Yorkshire.  Several  of  these  glens  are  called  '  oombes,' 
and  Brockley  Combe  may  be  taken  as  a  beautiful  eaaiapl« 
of  tha  mixture  of  gray  rock  and  anlienl  wood. 

From  tbe  chasms  just  alluded  to  (he  transition  is  easy  to 
the  caves  and  internal  fissures,  which  are  numerous  in 
Mendip.  Many  of  these  have  become  familiar  to  geologista 
by  tbe  uncommon  abundance  of  bones  found  in  them  by  a 
host  of  explorers  aincelbedays  of  Calcolt,  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  explorer  of  Hullon  Hole. 

Dr.  Buekland.  in  his  '  Reliquiee  Diluviann,'  describe*, 
from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Catcott  and  Mr.  (Jonybeare,  tbe  cir- 
eumstances  under  which  tbe  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants, 
horses,  oxen,  slag,  bear,  fox,  and  other  animals  of  tbe 
'  Maatoxootic'  era  occurred  at  Hulton,  The  bones  were 
fbund  in  (he  ochre-pits,  which  were  antiently  worked ;  Ihoy 
were  mostly  white,  well  preaarved,  and  appear  to  have  been 
drifted  in  by  water,  or  collected  from  thehlUng  in  of  quad- 
ruptd*  iMmiof  on  Uw  tUTAuwi 
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'  At  Buringdon,  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  also  in  Wokey 
Bole,  a  celebrated  cavern  near  Wells,  human  bones  have 
been  found  of  high  antiquity,  but  being  accompanied  by 
urns  or  other  marks  of  sepulture,  it  is  not  supposed  they 
belong  to  races  contemporary  with  the  mammoth  and  large 
cavern  bear.  The  specimens  of  this  latter  animal  in  the 
cave  at  Hutton  are  of  enormous  bulk. 

Not  far  from  Hutton  Hole  is  the  no  less  renowned 
cavern  of  Ban  well,  explored  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  best  collection  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  rich  repository  is  to  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  6eard»  The  complicated  parts 
of  this  cavern  are  accessible  by  steps  made  in  the  rock,  and 
are  much  visited.  The  bones  belong  chiefly  to  oxen  and 
deer.  Bones  of  elephants,  bears,  and  other  carnivora  occur 
less  commonly.  The  specimens  are  usually  in  admirable 
preservation,  and  contrast  remarkably  with  the  frag- 
mentary bones  of  the  same  animals  at  Kent's  Hole  and 
Kirkdale. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Long  communicated  to  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle  a  notice  of  human  bones  found  in 
a  cave  at  Cheddar. 

The  Mendip  Hills,  in  their  metalliferous  products,  re- 
semble the  similarly  constituted  mountains  of  Derbyshire 
and  Flintshire.  They  yield  galena,  calamine  (carbonate  of 
zinc),  and  ochre.  Manganese  is  dug  about  East  Harptree. 
The  galena  occurs  principally  in  limestone;  the  calamine 
belongs  to  the  overlying  magnesian  eonglomerate.  In  that 
rook  agates  occur,  and  the  large  goodie  crystallicationa  of 
quartz  called  '  potatoe-stones .'  The  fossil  coiuls,  shells,  tri- 
lobites,  &c.  of  the  Mendip  Hills  have  been  long  known  to 
collectors ;  but  a  complete  account  of  them  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  prepared. 

(Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Geohgy  qfEngiandand  Wtd0$  f 
Buckland  and  Conybeare» '  On  the  South-west  Coal  District 
of  England,'  in  OeoL  Trans»f  vd.  u  new  series*) 

MENDOCI'NO.  CAPE.    [CAtiwaNiA.] 

MENDOZA,  INIGO  LOPEZ»  better  known  as  the 
Marques  de  Santillana  (Sanota  Julianax  was  born  in  1398, 
at  Carrion  de  los  Condes,  and  died  in  1458.  He  was  grand- 
son of  the  poet  Pero  Gonzalez  Mendoza,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  that  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
saved  the  life  of  Juan  I.  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Romano  de  Hurtado  de  Velarte:  'El  Caballo  vos  ban 
muerto*.)  He  was  also  the  father  of  the  first  duke  of  In- 
fantado,  who  secured  the  preservation  of  his  valuable  library 
and  (brected  it  to  be  kept  at  his  palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Santillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of 
Juan  n.,  then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his 
poetry  is  still  in  MS.,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Se- 
veral of  his  pieces  however,  chiefly  devotional  and  ama- 
tory, are  contained  in  the  older  Cancionoros.  Like  the 
compositions  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  the  marquis  Enrique  de 
Villena,  and  many  others,  they  exhibit  a  singular  contrast 
witli  the  fierceness  of  that  period.  Iliey  throw  a  fidse  shade, 
perhaps  a  decent  veil,  over  realities  too  disgraceful  and  dis- 
gusting, fVom  which  the  giAed  few  sought  mental  relief  in 
aubtility  and  imaginary  alection ;  but  such  poetry  can  never 
touch  the  heart  nor  even  be  forcibly  expressed  when  it  is 
not  genuine,  that  is  to  say^  when  it  is  not  deeply  felt.  By 
introducinff  the  sonnet,  Santillana  (Quintana's  A««.  Escyt.), 
became  a  forerunner  of  the  bold  innovator  Boscan,  But 
he  did  more,  by  endeavouring  to  impart  a  moral  tendency  to 
the  national  poetry,  by  extending  it  by  allegorical  invention, 
and  embellisning  it  with  learning.  His  elTorts  in  that  re- 
spect are  apparent  in  his  '  £1^  to  his  tutor  and  friend 
villena,'  and  his  '  Doctrinal  de  Krovados»*  which  show  that 
he  was  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  All  parties  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerful  awistanoe  of  Santillana's  mili- 
ary, political,  and  moral  character.  His  '  Reflranes'  (tra- 
ditional proverbs)  were  reprinted  by  the  learned  Mayans 
(Origenes  de  la  Lengua  CagieUanay  vol.  i.,  p.  179.) 

Fernando  del  Pulgar,  Sarmiento  (Obras  Po9tumaa\  Nioo. 
Antonio,  and  Sanchez  {Colec*  de  liei.),  give  much  curious 
information  on  this  Mendoza. 

MENDO'ZA,  DIE'GO  HURTA'DO,  a  scholar,  states- 
man, and  general  under  Charles  V.,  was  grandson  of  the 
above  Mendoza,  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquis  of 
Mondejar,  who  was  also  second  count  of  TendiUa.  He  was 
bom  in  1503,  at  Granada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Tamayo  Vargas.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  home  from  Peter  Martyr  d'Angleria,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Spain  by  the  first  eoimi  of  TeadiUa  to  ttach  the  | 


vouth  of  the  nobili^.  After  learning  Arable  at  Oranada» 
no  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Salamanca,  where,  by  way  of  relaxation,  he 
produced  the  first  specimen  of  the  comic  romance^  in  his 
'  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,'  a  work  which  has  been  improperly 
ascribed  by  Siguenza  to  the  Jeronymite  Juan  Ortega.  It  ia 
written  in  that  gueio  picaresco^  which  was  much  in  fashion  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Being  sent  from  the  university  to 
the  Imperial  army  in  Italy,  to  show  his  talents  in  a  new  capa- 
city, he  still  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  the  universities 
of  that  country,  and  to  hear  the  eminent  lecturers,  such  as 
Niphus  of  Naples  and  Montesdoca  of  Seville.  In  his  capa- 
city of  ambassador  at  Venice  and  at  Trent,  whero  political 
interests  were  at  stake ;  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  intrigue ; 
and  as  general  in  Tuscany,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Turks  and  their  ally  Francis  I.,  he  always  defeated  the 
treachery  of  the  French  king,  and  baffled  the  designs  of  all 
parties.  He  faced  every  danger,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  those  whom  he  could  not  please. 
(Paul.  Mann.,  Cic.  de  Philosn^  Lazaro  Bonamico.)  Nor  could 
he  conceal  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  Charles  had  de- 
stroyed in  Spain.  He  stronglv  reprobated  his  sale  of  the 
Tuscan  fortresses  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  by  his  oppo- 
sition prevented  his  transfer  of  Milan  and  Siena  to 
Paul  III.,  who  wanted  to  buy  them  for  Octavio  Famesio. 
In  a  letter  to  Zuniga,  alluding  to  ambassadors,  he  boldly 
says,  *  When  kings  wish  to  cheat,  they  begin  by  us.'  The 
republicans  or  burgesses  indeed  looked  on  Mendoza  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Italy.  That  oountiy  however  was 
indebted  to  him  fat  having  introduced  into  it  the  writings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Naxianzusb  Gyrii  of  Alex- 
andria, Arohimedn,  Appian,  and  others.  Not  satisfied 
with  emjdoying  Amoldut  Ardenins  in  transcribing  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  different  libraries,  especially  those  which 
Cardinal  Besaarion  had  bequeathed  to  V  eniee,  Mendoza  sent 
Nice.  Sophianus  of  Cof eyra  to  Theiaaly  and  Mount  Athos  in 
search  of  maauseripts.  He  also  paid  a  heavy  ransom  ftir 
a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  As  a  return  for  this  service  he  only  asked  for 
antient  works  from  the  sultan,  to  whom  they  were  uselessi 
and  begged  him  to  permit  the  Venetians,  then  in  great 
want  of  corn,  to  import  it  from  Turkey.    His  request  «as 

Granted,  wiUi  a  present  of  several  chests  of  literary  treasures, 
n  1566  Mendoza  was  superseded  at  Rmoe^  in  order  te 
propitiate  Julius  HI.  Subsequently  he  fell  under  the  dis** 
pleasure  of  that  heartless  bigot  Philip  II.,  who  banished 
from  his  court  this  old  servant,  then  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
This  act  of  royal  severity  proved  however  beneficial  both  te 
the  illustrious  veteran  and  to  posterity.  In  his  retirement  at 
Granada  Mendoza  prosecuted  those  studies  which  were 
congenial  to  his  taste :  he  investigated  axaianilies,  collected 
above  400  Arabic  MSS.,  and  crowned  his  literary  fame  by 
his  '  Guem  centre  los  Moriseos,'  the  publication  of  which, 
even  with  omissions,  the  government  did  not  permit  till  the 
vear  1610.  The  true  text  was  restored  in  1 7 76,  at  Valencia* 
by  Portalegre,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author's  lifo,  which, 
although  ill  written,  is  highly  interesting.  In  this  work,  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  historical  style  m  the  Spanish  Ian* 
guaffe,  Mendoza  has  left  the  best  example  of  an  imitation  of 
the  Latin  historians  that  modem  European  literature  pes* 
sesses.  The  rich  and  florid  diction  of  this  history  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  condseness  and  rigidity  of  Sallust,  with 
whom  however  Mendoza  has  generally  been  compared.  The 
modern  historian  is  a  model  of  impartiality:  he  doea  not 
even  spare  his  own  brother.  Having  been  an  eye-witneaa 
of  most  of  the  events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorded, 
he  has  happily  combined  in  the  same  work  the  strictest 
accurscy  with  integrity  and  the  ability  of  a  great  writer. 

In  1676  Mendoza  obtained  permisskin  to  return  to 
Madrid  on  husiness,  but  he  died  i^ortly  after  his  arrival 
there.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  king. 
Ambrosio  Morales,  Nioo.  Antonio,  Bouterwek,  and  many 
othere,  are  profuse  in  their  eulogtums  of  Mendoia.  Juan 
Diaz  published  his  poems  in  16 1 0  at  Madrid,  bnt  without  the 
numerous  comic  and  satiric  pieces.  Other  more  important 
works  of  his  have  never  yet  been  published :  among  them 
are  his  political  commentaries. 

MENDCZA.    [Plata.  La.] 

ME'NEOIOULD,  SAINTB.    FMARifB.] 

MENBLA'US  (called  also  MILLEUS  by  Anian  and 
Mersenne,  but  on  what  authorihr  is  not  known ;  in  a  copy 
of  Weidler  which  belonged  to  Montucla  we  find  the  latter, 
in  a  qanuscript  not^,  d«9«fcibing  MiUeus  aa  <  Menalam 
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d^figuM  pir  les  Arabes*)  was  an  Alexandrian,  nrho  obterred 
the  stars  for  a  long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Proclus  and 
Pappus,  and  probably  is  the  person  intended  by  Plutaroh, 
who  mentions  a  mathematician  of  that  name.  Pappus 
g^ives  the  titles,  or  other  mention,  of  at  least  two  works 
of  Menelaus  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  Syntaxis,  compares  some  of  his  own  observations 
"with  those  of  Menelaus. 

The  onlv  writing  of  Menelaus  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  Latin  treatise  on  spherical  geometry,  translated 
from  the  Arable;  the  Greek  is  probably  lost.  This  work, 
in  three  books,  was  published  (Lalande)  in  a  collection  of 
Greek  ffeometen  made  at  Paris,  in  1626 ;  and  afterwards 
Lalanm,  Heilbronner)  by  Mersenne,  in  his  'Universfs 
GeometrisB  Synopsis,'  Paris,  1644;  also  (Heilbronner 
and  Weidler)  by  Resiomontanus.  Another  work  on 
ehords  is  said  by  Heubronner  to  be  contained  in  Mer* 
senne's  Synopsis :  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  work  is  en- 
tirely lost. 

The  books  of  Menelaus  on  spherical  geometrjr  have  been 
maob  used  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Syntaxis,  and  the  latter 
had  for  a  long  time  the  eredit  of  two  very  remarkable  pro- 
positions which  appear  in  Menelaus,  and  which  have  been 
much  used  by  Camot  and  others  in  the  modem  extensions 
of  geometry.  These  are  the  well  known  propositions  re* 
lating  to  a  transvenal  which  cuts  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle^  plane  or  spherical.  [Trianolb.]  There  are  other 
propositions  of  grrat  ingenuity ;  so  that  Menelaus,  who 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  auccessor  of  Hipparchus  and 
Theodoaiua  in  the  school  of  Greek  geometers  who  treated 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  must  also  be  considered  as 
having  gone  considerably  beyond  his  predecessors. 

MENSa    [SoYPT.] 

MBN08,  ANTON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  meat  distin- 
guished artists  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Aussig 
in  Bohemia,  in  1 728.  He  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his 
Either,  who  was  himself  a  painter,  though  one  of  very  mo- 
derate ability,  being  determined  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
same  profession^  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
coarse  of  edncatioii  for  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him 
wilh  a  disgust  than  with  a  true  relish  for  it  Being  of  a 
most  harsh  and  tyrannical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy 
to  employ  himself  in  drawing  the  whole  day  long,  allowing 
him  neither  reoreation  nor  relaxation  fVom  his  tasks.  In 
course  of  time  Rafael  was  histiueted  by  his  father  in  oil 
painting,  and  miniature  and  enamel  painting,  but  was  still 
tasked  in  the  same  rigorous  manner,  and  frequently  received 
aevere  chastisement,  if  be  had  completed  not  within  the  time 
allotted  him— which  was  generally  short  enough— ^hat  he 
had  been  set  to  do.  In  1741  bis  fether  quitted  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  been  called  by  Augustus  III.  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Denmark),  and  went  to  Rome,  taking  young  Mengs 
with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  father  used  to 
take  him  every  morning  to  the  Vatican,  in  order  that  he 
mi^ht  there  study  the  produetiona  of  Raifaelle,  and  would 
make  him  remain  there  the  whole  dav,  without  other 
refreshment  than  a  bottle  of  water  ana  piece  of  bread, 
until  he  came  to  Ibtch  him  back  in  the  evening;  nor 
was  he  even  then  allowed  to  recruit  himself  from  his  fatigue, 
but  compelled  to  revise  and  finish  up  the  studies  he  had 
brought  home.  This  excessive  drudgery  did  not  however 
disgust  him  with  tibe  profession  to  which  he  was  thus  in 
a  manner  yoked:  still  the  mode  of  life  it  occasioned  was 
prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  aeouiring  other 
knowledge,  and  tended  to  render  him  shy  of  all  society. 
In  1744  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Dresden,  where  his 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  court-painter;  but  according  to  a  stipulation  he 
had  previously  made,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  nis  father  accompanied  him.  After  continuing  his 
studies  some  time  longer,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
by  his  original  compositions,  among  the  rest  by  a  Holv 
Family,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful 
peasant  girl,  of  whom  he  became  so  enamoured,  that  he 
turned  Catholic  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  After  thatevent 
he  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  his  pension  was  raised 
to  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  paint  a  large  altar  for  a  new  chapel ;  which  he  wished 
to  execute  at  Kome.  But  on  his  arrival  there,  other  com- 
missions (among  which  was  a  copy  of  Raffkelle's '  School  of 
Athens'  for  Lord  Percy,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumber- 
lMid>^  and  the  Seven  Yean  War,  which  caused  the  stop- 


page of  his  pension,  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  In  1757  he  made  his  first  attempt  in  fresco,  a  ceil- 
ing-piece  in  St.  Busebio,  which  was  in  too  simple  a  style  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  that  day.  His '  Apollo  and  the  Muses,* 
another  work  of  the  same  class,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  obtained 
for  him  much  greater  renown,  and  is  one  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  by  the  greatest  Italian  masters. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Webb,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  ideas  on  art,  which  the  other  passed 
off  as  his  own  in  his  *  Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.* 
Meng8*8  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous 
works  he  executed  for  Charles  lU.  of  Spain,  by  whom  he 
was  invited  to  Madrid  in  1761,  and  remained  in  that  coun- 
try till  1775,  with  the  exception  of  an  interim  of  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera 
do*  Papiri  at  Rome.  His  pencil  was  employed  in  decorat- 
ing the  royal  palaces  of  Spain ;  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Trajan, 
in  that  of  Madrid,  is  considered  his  chef  d'ouvre. 

After  a  marriage  of  the  utmost  domestic  harmony, 
Mengs  lost  his  wife  in  1778.  From  that  time  his  health 
began  to  decline,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  fbllowed  her  to 
the  tomb :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the  church  of  San  Michcle 
Grande  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sums  he  had  re- 
ceived during  his  life,  about  250,000  livres,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  left  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral;  but  the  king  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on 
his  two  sons,  and  provided  also  for  his  five  daughters.  Al- 
though Mengs*s  reputation  as  an  artist  does  not  now  stand 
so  high  as  in  the  last  century,  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
many  exoellences,  and,  oompared  with  his  immecUate  con- 
temporaries, deserved  the  applause  showered  upon  him. 
Refined  taste,  nobleness  of  ideas,  correctness  of  drawing, 
vigour  of  colouring,  finished  execution,  and  studied  grace 
are  merits  of  a  high  rank,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  but  though  most  carefully  studied,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  art,  his  works 
do  not  always  disulay  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which 
the  higher  branch  of  historical  painting  demands.  His 
writings,  which  were  published  after  his  death  by  the  Cava- 
lier dAxara,  contain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  ana  have  accordingly 
been  translated  into  the  principal  modern  languages. 

MENIN,  or  MBENEN,  a  fortified  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lys,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  France.  It  is  11  miles  north  from 
Lille,  and  30  miles  south  from  Bruges;  in  50^  48' N.  lat. 
and  3*"  12'  E.  long. ' 

Menin  contains  manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  and  soap, 
besides  many  breweries,  salt-refineries,  and  oil-mills.  It 
also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
com,  and  tobacco.    It  has  a  population  of  7909  inhabitants. 

MENISCUS.    [LsNsJ 

MENISPBRMA'CEiB  are  an  important  and  extensive 
natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  considered  by  some  to 
be  Polypetalous,  and  referred  to  De  Candolle's  Thalami  flo- 
ral subclass ;  by  others  placed  among  the  Monoohlamvdea> 
of  that  author;  The  order  consists  of  twining  or  scrambling 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  ffreenish  or  white  unisexual  flowers,  often  collected  in 
large  loose  panicles  or  racemes.r  The  lloral  envelopes  are 
armnged  in  a  power  of  three  or  ibur,  and  usually  in  more  rows 
than  one ;  whence  arises  the  opinion  that  these  plants  be- 
long to  Polypetalous  Exogens,  the  inner  series  being  regarded 
as  a  corolla.  The  stamens  are  either  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous,  either  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  series  of  the 
calyx,  and  of  the  same  number,  or  much  more  numerous. 
The  carpels  are  in  most  cases  three,  or  some  multiple  of 
that  number,  either  distinct  from  each  other  or  consolidated. 
The  fruit  consists  of  succulent  one-celled  drupes,  with  a 
solitary  seed,  and  a  horseshoe-shaped  embryo,  with  thin  flat 
ootyledons. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  is  arranged  essentially  upon  the 
Exogenous  plan,  but  has  some  striking  peculiarities.  Ac- 
cording toM.  Decaisne,  it  has  no  annual  coneentrioal  layers. 
The  woody  plates  are  always  simple,  and  do  not  divide  lon- 
gitudinally, as  in  other  Dicotyledons,  but  increase  each  year 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  woody  layer  outside  the  former 
and  inside  the  liber.  The  latter  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year.  In  Cissampelos  Pareira  and  some  others  new  woody 
plates,  like  the  first  in  appearance,  but  having  no  spiral  ves 
sels  or  liber,  show  themselves,  at  the  end  of  several  years, 
on  the  outside  of  the  flrsti  and  produce  around  them  a  concer 
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triadrde,  a  IbnoBtioB  which  maybe  repealed  a  greatmsny 
tima*.     {Comptet  Rmdut,  t.  393.) 

HenUpermaoea  are  usually  bitter  and  tonic  planti ;  the 
species  of  Cooculus  called  Bakia,  Fibraurea,  cinerMcena, 
aod  othen,  are  used  in  their  native  counlriea  as  a  remedy 
for  inlennitlant  fevers.  Cocculus  pelmatus  furnishes  the 
Calumba  root  of  the  shops,  a  valuable  bitter.  Fereiria  me- 
dioa  is  used  for  the  same  reason  in  Ceylon,  as  is  Clypea 
Burmanni  in  Malabar,  and  various  stM-ts  of  Cistampelos  in 
Braul.  But  the  bitter  principle,  which  in  its  diluted  slate 
ia  thus  valuable,  become*  a  dangerous  poison  if  con 
trated,  m  in  the  seeds  of  Anamirta  Cocculua,  the  Cocculus 
Indious  of  the  shops. 
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HENISPEHMI'NA,  a  vej^lablo  alkah  extracted  by 
Pelletier  and  Couerbe  from  tbe  mtmtperrnum  coeeulut,  or 
coeetUut  Indieut,  in  the  shell*  of  ihe  fruit  of  which  it  oci 

MENISFERMUM  (so  called  from  ^i,V7t,  the  moon, 
arlpiLo,   seed,  from  the  crescent-like  form  of  its   fruit),  a 
genua  of  the  natural  family  of  Memfpermaceai,  which  foi^ 
merly  contained  nuoierous  species,  many  of  them  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  and  other  qualities,  such  as  tbe  Calumba 
root,  and  the   berries  called  Cocculus  Indlcus,  which   a 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Cocculus,    Menispermum,  as 
present  con  a  ti  luted,  con  tains  but  few  species;  and  these  a 
climbing  shrubs  which  have  their  sepals  and  petals  in  qua- 
ternary order,  arranged  in  two  or  three  whorls.     Male,  sta- 
mens 16  to  20;   Femofe,  ovaries  2  to  4;  Drupes  baccate, 
round,  kidney-shaped,  a  ingle- seeded.      M.  canademit  and 
«»tiVaci*nuni  are  found  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and 
M.  Daurieum  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Da-uria. 

MENNQNITES,  a  rehgious  sect  which  fining  up  in 
Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  Heformatioii, 
and  which  is  identified  by  many  writers  with  the  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists,  with  whom  tbe  Mannonites  held  several  lead- 
ing doctrines  in  common.  [Anabaitists.]  Thoy  received 
their  appellation  from  Simon  Menno,  who  was  bom  at 
Witmarsum,  a  village  in  Frieslaiid,  in  the  year  li05.  In 
1S3G  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
a  priest,  and  joined  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  he- 
came  a  teacher  in  the  next  ^ear.  During  the  remainder  of 
bis  life,  Menno  travelled  with  his  fomily  and  preached  his 
doctrines  throughout  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, where  he  goined  many  proselytes,  chielly  from  among 
the  Anabaptists.  He  died  m  the  year  1 S6 1,  in  the  ducby  of 
HuUtein.  Hin  works  were  publiehed  in  one  volume  folio, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1G51.  Though  he  is  said  lo  have  been  a 
notorious  proUigate  when  j'oung,  hia  chiractcr  alter  he 
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came  fhrward  as  a  religious  teacher  wai  unimpeachable; 
and  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  genius,  some  learning, 
and  a  persuasive  eloquence.  His  doctrines  were  free  from 
the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the  pretensions  lo 
inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  tbe  Anabaptists ;  but  he 
agreed  with  them  in  condemning  Ihe  baptism  of  infanta, 
in  expecting  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  Millennium,  in  excluding  magistralea 
from  the  Christian  church,  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful,  that  the  taking  of  oaths  was  prohibited  by 
Christ,  and  that  human  science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to 
a  Christian.  But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  mo 
diBed  by  Menno,  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines 
generally  held  by  the  reformed  chnrchea.  He  insisted 
upon  tbe  strictest  attention  lo  moral  duties,  and  exercised  a 
most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders. 

The  followers  of  Menno  very  soon  split  into  two  sects, 
the  Flemings  and  the  Waterlandians,  so  called  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  arose.  Tbe  latter  somewhat  re- 
laxed the  severe  discipline  of  Menno  towards  offending 
members,  which  the  former  maintained  in  all  its  rigour. 
Tbe  Flemings  divided  again,  on  tbe  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  eioommunicated  penons,  into  Flandrians  and 
Frieslandera,  ond  there  also  arose  a  third  division  called 
Germans.  In  processof  time  the  greater  partof  these  seeti 
joined  the  Waterlandians. 

Tbe  Mennontiea  put  forth  several  confessions  in  ibe 
levenleentb  century,  tin  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawn  up 
by  the  Wateilandians.  By  these  confessions  it  appears  that 
their  doclrine«  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  mentioned 
above  as  held  by  Menno.  According  to  Mosheim,  their 
fundamental  principle  was  that '  tbe  kingdom  which  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  cammunity, 
into  which  the  holy  and  tbe  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted, 
and  which  is  consequently  exempt  fhim  all  those  institu- 
tions and  rules  of  discipline  that  have  been  invented  by 
human  wisdom  fi>r  the  oorreciion  and  retbrmation  of  the 

In  tbn  seventeenth  century  tbe  Mennonites  obtained 
toleration  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  In  the 
year  1630,  a  considerable  part  of  tfaem  arronged  their  dif- 
ferenees  in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  formed  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  1649. 

Further  information  respecting  this  sect  may  be  found 
in  Herman  Schyn's  HtMtoritB  Mermimilanim  plenior  De- 
iluelio,  which  is  a  defence  of  tbe  Mennonites,  and  in  which 
the  author  protests  againat  their  being  confounded  wiih 
the  Anabaptists;  and  also  in  Mosheim's  Eeelai.  Hitl., 
cent,  xvi.,  sect,  iii.,  part  ii.,  o.  3 ;  and  cent,  xvii.,  sect,  ii , 
part  ii.,  c.  5.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosfaeim  had  written 
tbe  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  greater  candoir. 

MEN0BRANCHU8.    [NucniRrs.] 

MSNOPO'MA.    [Salamakdrom.] 

MENORCA,  or  MINORCA,  is  tbe  second  in  site  <•  Ihe 
minor')  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  is  ailuated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  between  39'  47' 
and  40°  S'  N.  lat..  and  between  3°  SD^and  4°  33'  E.  long.  It 
lies  24  miles  to  the  east-no rtb-eost  of  Mallorca,  about  I2S 
miles  south-east  of  the  coast  of  Calaluna,  lEl  mile*  ea*t  by 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bbro,  the  nearest  part  of 
Valencia,  and  about  190  miles  north  (h>m  the  tamtoir  of 
Algiers  in  Africa.  It  hasacircumferenceaf  62miles,anaan 
areaof  about  30Dsquaremile«.  Informit  isin«gular;  being 
in  length  33  miles,  and  in  the  broadest  part  1 3  mile*.  The 
ooast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  baya  or  deep 
creeks,  and  is  surrounded  with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals. 

Menoroa  was  suoceaaivelj  possessed  by  tbe  Phtsnicians, 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs.  On  Ihe  coit- 
quest  of  MallorcR,  in  A.D.  1239,  by  Don  Jayme  of  Araaon, 
sumamed  the  Conqueror,  Menorca,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  Moors,  became  tributary  to  that  prince.  In  a.s.  ilUT 
the  islan'd  was  conquered  by  Alfonso,  grandson  of  Don 
Jayme  the  Conqueror,  who  banished  or  enslaved  the 
Moorish  inhabitant*.  In  the  reien  of  Charles  V.  it  wai 
id,  hut  soon  evacuated,  by  BarbarDasa.  It  remained 
subject  to  Ihe  crown  of  Spain  till  the  year  1 70S,  when  the 
earl  of  Stanhope,  with  3U0U  British  I roope,  attacked  Uahoii, 
and  by  shooting  into  the  town  arrows  lowbich  were  attached 
papers  threatening  the  garrison  with  labour  in  the  mines  un- 
less theyimmediately  surrendered,  he  induced  them  to  capi- 
tulate. The  conquestofthe  island  followed  that  of  its  capital, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  the  Bnijlish 
retained  poMession  of  MetwKc».  till  the  year  176G,  when 
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llahon  Wftft  attacked  by  the  French  under  >£arshal  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  Admiral  Byug  having  failed  iii  relieving  it,  the 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  France.  At  the  peace  of  )  763 
it  was  restored  to  the  English*  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1 782 ;  it  waa  retaken  in  1 798,  and  finally 
ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

In  Menorca,  the  spring  of  the  year  is  generally  clear, 
mild,  and  temperate;  the  summer  is  intensely  hot;  the 
autumn  is  the  season  of  the  annual  rains,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy;  the  winter  id  oAen  cold,  though  snow 
and  ice  are  rare.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  less  agree- 
able than  that  of  Mallorca;  the  air  is  more  humid ;  and  the 
aummer  heats  more  oppressive,  which  arises  fhim  the  com- 
paratively level  character  of  Menorca.  The  only  eminence 
deserving  the  name  of  mountain  is  Monte  Tore  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  unshel- 
tered £rom  the  violent  north  winds  which  in  the  winter 
rage  in  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  while  the  beats  of  summer  are  un- 
tempered  by  mountain  breezes.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rocky  and  barren,  or  partially 
clothed  with  wild  olives  and  corn.  The  southern  shore  is 
the  most  leveL  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy; 
that  on  the  slopes  is  much  richer  than  that  of  the  low 
grounds. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Menorca  are  limestone,  free- 
stcme,  marble  of  various  colours  (little  used  however  by  the 
naiivesX  lUte,  of  whiab  a  quarry  is  worked  at  Cape  Mola 
on  the  east  side  of  the  islaad,  gypsum,  used  for  cement,  and 
potters'  clay.  There  ace  a  fow  lead-mina^  very  unproduc- 
tive, and  iron-ere  is  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  vegetation  of  Menorca  is  very  aimdar  to  that  of  Mal- 
lorca, though  it  is  mueh  less  ahundaiH,  and  the  trees  sel- 
dom attain  te  so  Urge  a  siie.  Aromatic  plants  and  herbs, 
many  with  medicinal  qualities,  grow  in  profusioa.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  a  little  raaise  are  cultivated,  though  not  enough 
for  the  Gonsunpiioa  of  the  islaad ;  they  return  on  an  average 
aiz  or  seven  for  one.  Olive-tirees  grow  almost  without  cul- 
ture ;  httle  oil  is  made  from  their  fruit,  which  is  generally 
preaerved  for  eating«  Vines  sfe  plentiful,  and  produce  both 
white  and  red  wine.  Fruit  is  abundant:  there  are  oranges, 
lemony  pom^ranates*  figs*  apples,  pears,  and  almonds ;  the 
melons  are  of  superior  tlavo^r.  Bate-palms  will  grow  in  shel- 
tered spots,  but  yield  no  fruit.  Capers  grow  spontaneously 
in  all  parte  oi  the  island.  Flax,  hemp,  saffron*  and  the  cot- 
ton-tiee  thrive  well,  but  ane  UtUe  attended  to.  Vegetables 
are  no  less  abundant  than  fruit;  and  consist  chiefly  of  peas, 
beans,  onions,  cauliflowers,  brooeoU,  tomatos,  endive^  cucum- 
bers, and  gourdflt  all  eseellent  in  quality. 

Meaorca  is  xioh  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs ;  and 
also  in  game,  as  partridges,  quails,  and  rabbits ;  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  teal  are  plentiful  iu  winter.  Fish,  especially  an- 
chovies, with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  crustacea,  abound 
on  the  coasts.  Lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a  few  venomous 
zeptilesk  but  no  beasts  of  prey. 

The  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or 
oomraeroe.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco^ 
eoffee,  sugar,  spices,  hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  timber,  cordage,  tar,  and  gunpowder.  The  exports 
are  winesv  wool,  cheeM,  salt,  honey,  and  wax.  The  posses- 
sion of  Menorca  by  the  Enghsh  during  the  last  century  did 
much  to  promote  its  trade  and  commerce ;  a  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  was  awakened,  and  the  natives,  besides 
engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  fitted  out  vessels  as  priva- 
teers, and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  France 
and  Spain.  But  since  the  island  has  reverted  to  the 
Spaniards,  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly  declined. 

The  ialand  is  divided  into  four  ierminos,  or  districts,  Ciu- 
dadela,  Mahon,  Alhayor,  and  the  united  terminos  of  Fera- 
rias  and  Mereadal.  In  each  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
tiie  capital  of  the  district  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  is  about  35,0(K),  of  which  the  termino  of  Ciudadela 
contains  8000,  of  Mahon  19,000,  of  Alhayor  4000,  and  of 
Ferariaa  and  Mereadal  4000.  Ciudadela,  the  present  me- 
tiopolis  oi  Menorca,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast, 
oo  a  small  port,  shallow  and  diflleult  of  entrance.  The  city 
ia  fortified,  and  its  walls  are  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  of 
more  veoent  oonstruetion.  Its  population  is  above  4000. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  wretchedly  paved; 
many  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and  some  handsome.  A  cathe- 
dial,  two  parish  ebnrches,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  bar- 
raefcy  with  a  govemment-house,  are  the  publie  buildings. 

Ciudadela,  though  the  residence  of  the  captain^eneral, 
Iki  Insbopt  and  the  nobility  of  MenoMa,  it  ialbrioi  in  tm« 
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poHanoe  to  Mahon,  or  Port  Mahon,  on  the  opposite  cr 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  24  miles  from  the 
capital,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  carriage^road. 
Mahon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  and  called  after 
Mago,  a  distinguished  Carthaginian  commander.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow 
bay,  on  rocks  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  in  many 
places  undermined  by  the  waves.  Mahon  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  a  gateway 
of  Arabian  architecture.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  badly  paved:  the  governor's  house,  town-hall, 
hospital,  barrackSi  and  other  public  buildings  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean, 
built  with  taste,  but  often  without  regard  to  comfort,  for 
many  being  on  the  English  model,  they  arc  ill  adapted  to 
the  sultry  climate.  Sume  of  their  roofs  are  tiled,  and  some 
flat-terraced  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  port  of  Mahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  (it  has  been  said)  in 
the  world,  as  a  large  fleet  of  I ine-of- battle  ships  may  ride 
within  it,  in  seven  or  eight  fathums  water,  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  every  wind.  The  Spaniards  have  a  saying, 
*  The  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  are  June,  July,  August, 
and  Port  Mahon :' 

*  Los  paertw  del  Medittrrmneo  £od 
Jnoio,  Jnlio,  AfMto,  y  Puerto  If  ahoii.* 

Port  Mahon  alone  made  the  possession  of  Menorca  an 
object  of  contention  among  the  roantime  nations  of  Europe 
during  the  past  century  In  the  harbour  are  four  rocky 
islets ;  on  one  stands  an  hospital,  on  another  a  quarantine 
establishment,  on  a  third  a  lazaretto,  and  on  the  fourth  an 
arsenal  with  naval  storehouses — all  erected  by  the  English. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Mahon  stood  Fort  St  Philip, 
famed  in  the  military  annals  of  the  last  century,  and  once  a 
league  in  circumference.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  having 
been  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards  in  18U3,  to  prevent  its 
being  used  by  the  English,  in  case  they  should  again  seize 
the  island. 

The  other  ports  of  Menorca  are,  Fomels,  a  well  sheltered 
bay,  capable  of  holdifig  a  large  fleet,  and  Adaya,  a  small 
harbour,  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  fish- 
ing-craft. 

Alliayor,  Mereadal,  and  Ferarias,  the  other  district-capitals 
of  Menorca,  are  little  more  than  villages,  and  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Monte  Tore  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  flat  summit 
which  is  occupied  by  an  Augustin  convent,  to  which  pil- 
grimages are  often  made  by  the  natives  with  bare  feut. 
Mount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  military  post  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  traces  of  a  Moorish  fortification  are  still  visible 
on  its  summit.  Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a  curious 
grotto,  called  *  La  Cava  Perella,'  full  of  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  is  another  cavern  contain- 
ing  a  pool  or  lake  of  salt- water. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  About  two  miles  from 
Alhayor  is  a  rude  pyramidical  ruin  of  Druidical  character, 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  earliest  colonists  of  the 
island ;  but  whether  it  be  temple,  tomb,  or  watch-tower  is 
yet  disputed.  Punic,  Greek,  Roman,  Grothic,  and  Arab 
coins  have  been  discovered ;  together  with  small  statues  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  &c.,  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  manners,  the  Menorquines  resemble  the 
natives  of  MaUorca.  They  are  equally  attached  to  their 
native  soil,  and  to  their  customs  and  religion,  but  they  are 
less  indolent  and  more  enterprising.  Like  thcMallorquinea 
they  are  proud,  boastful,  and  irascible,  yet  ordinarily  mild 
and  peaceable.  The  same  dress  and  language  are  common 
to  both. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  Hiitory  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom; 
Armstrong's  History  of  the  Island  of  Minorca ;  Laborde, 
Itintraire  Descripti/de  PEspagne;  St.  Sauveur,  Travels 
through  the  Balearic  and  Pithyusian  Islands.) 

ME'NSTRUUM.   [Solvent.] 

MENSURATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry,  which  shows  how  to 
find  any  dimension  of  a  firure,  or  its  area,  or  surface,  or 
solidity,  &c.,  by  means  of  tne  most  simple  measurements 
which  the  case  will  admit  of.  We  need  hardly  say  that  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  science  would  involve  every  branch 
of  mathematical  science.  We  shall  in  this  article  collect 
together  the  most  importuit  rules,  the  method  of  usin/]^ 
which  will  be  obvious  to  all  nrho  can  employ  tbe  triffon'* 
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metrical  tables.  By  the  length  of  a  line  we  mean  the 
number  of  linear  units  contained  in  it,  and  by  its  square 
and  cube  the  number  of  units  multiplied  by  itself  once  and 
twice. 

The  measurement  of  lengths  and  directions  resolves  itself 
for  ^e  most  part  into  the  determination  of  a  side  or  angle 
of  a  triangle,  when  other  sides  or  angles  are  given.  The 
triangle  may  be  either  on  a  plane  or  on  a  sphere ;  but  we 
refer  the  latter  to  Sfrbrb,  since  the  use  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry can  only  be  well  explained  in  connection  with 
astronomy.  Let  a,  b,  che  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  A,  B, 
and  C  the  opposite  angles.  If  the  triangle  be  right  angled 
at  C,  we  have  the  following  formulae : — 

a  =  c  sin  A  =  c  cos  B  =  6  tan  A  =  6  cot  B 
6  =  c  sin  B  =  c  cos  A  =  a  tan  B  =  a  cot  A 
a  a  b  b 

sin  A  ~"  cos  B  "^  sin  B  "~  cos  A 


c=^/(a«4•A•)    a  =  V(c+6.c-^)     b:=  ij{c+a.c-a) 

Tlie  preceding  formulte  contain  the  solution  of  every  case 
of  right  angled  triangles. 

We  now  pass  to  oblique  angled  triangles,  of  which  there 
are  four  cases. 

1.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  6,  and  c,  to  find  the  angles. 
Let  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  C  upon  the  longest  side 
c  divirle  ii  into  two  segments  a  and  ^  adjacent  to  a  and  b,  and 
let  bhe  y  cu    Then  the  equations 

j3+a=c    /3-a  = 

c 

(in  which  /3  *  a  is  easily  found  by  logarithms),  will  give 
P  and  a.    Then 

cosB  =  -    oosA  =  |    C  =  180*-(A+B) 
a  b 

Another  method  is  as  follows.    Compute  M  from  the  fol 
a+b+c    ._  //i^a.i-^b.s^c" 


lowing* 


*  = 


M 


=ve 


> 


then 


tan}  A  = 


taniC  =  ;^^ 


taniB  =  — I 

2.  Given  two  sides  a  and  b,  and  the  remaining  angle  C, 
required  c,  A,  and  B.  Firstly,  to  find  the  angles,  deter- 
mine 

i  (B+A)  from  4  (B+A)  =  i(180»  -  C) 

b-a 
(B- A)  from  tan  i  (B-A)  =  jT^-«>^  i  C 

A  =  i(B+A)-4(B-A);  B  =  i(B+A)  +  i(B-A) 

sin  C         sin  C 


c  =  6 


=  a 


sin  B  ~  "  sin  A 

To  find  the  third  side  without  the  aid  of  the  angles,  assume 

A/{ab),2co9iC    , 

— ,  then  e  =  (a+ft)  cos  9 ; 


sin  0  = 


or 


a+b 


V(a6).2siniC 


a-6 


tan  &'  = T ,  then  c  ^  — z,, 

a—b  cos(r 


3.  Given  a,  b,  and  the  angle  A,  to  find  the  rest : 

b  a  sin  C 

sin  B  =  -  sin  A,  C=  180"  -  (A+B),  c  =  — — r- 
a  \     t    /»  gin  A 

4.  Given  a,  and  two  of  the  angles,  to  find  the  rest.  It  it 
unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  angles  given,  as  two  imme- 
diately determine  the  third. 

sin  B  sin  C 


b=:a 


sin  A' 
The  area  of  the  triangle  is 

a  6  sin  C      6  c  sin  A      c  a  sin  B 


c=a 


sin  A 


or 


or 


2        —        2       ^*        2        ^  V(*. *-«.»-*.'— c) 

The  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  vertices  A,  B,  and  C, 
upon  the  opposite  sides, are  severally  2  V(<*« — a. «-&.«— c) 
divided  by  a,  b,  and  c. 

Diam.of  inscribed  circle  2V(*— «.*— ^.*— c-f-') 

a  b  c 


Do.  of  circumscribed  circle 


or 


or 


sin  A      sin  B      sin  C 


•  ThU  coDTenient  adaptation  of  a  welMutown  fonnaU  ia  fonnd.  wa  b«lMTe, 
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or  a6c-r  2^/(«.«— a.«— 6.«— e) 
Segments  of  c  made  by  perpendicular  from  C, 

Adjacent  to  a, ;  to  ©, 

Segments  of  c,  by  Ime  bisecting  C, 

ac 


2c 


Adjacent  to  a,         , ;  to  ft, 


a  +  6 


he 
a  +  6* 


line  bisecting  C  = 


2/^*(abs,9-^c)      2ab 


C06  iC 


a+b  "a  +  b 

Line  bisecting  c  =  i  ^/(2  at"+2  ft*  -  c*). 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  (in  sauare  units),  and  that  of  a 
parallelogram,  is  the  product  or  the  units  in  the  base  and 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  opposite  sides.  But  if  two 
sides  only  be  parallel,  half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  must 
be  multiplied  bv  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them. 
In  other  cases,  the  figure  must  be  measured  by  dividing  it  into 
triangles,  except  when  it  is  either  a  fbur-sid^  figure  capable 
of  inscription  in  a  circle,  or  a  regular  polygon.  Every  tri- 
angle is  half  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  any  one  of  its 
sides,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  opposite  vertex. 

If  a,  b,  c,  ana  d  be  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  figure  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  and  s  their  half-sum,  the  area  is 

V(t— a.*— ft.#— o,#— rf). 
If  a  be  one  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  aides, 
the  area  of  the  figure  and  the  diameters  of  the  cixeiunseribed 
and  inscribed  circles  are 

na*          /180**\        ,     .     /180*\       ^       .          /I80*\ 
-7-  oot    —  I  a-r  am  I  I  and  a  -r  tan  I 1 

Tables  connected  with  this  subject  are  given  in  the 
article  Polygons,  Reottlar,  and  corresponding  tables  for 
the  solids  in  Solids,  Regular.  For  the  method  of  mea- 
suring irregular  areas,  see  Quaoratttres,  Method  op. 

The  whole  of  the  measurement  of  the  circle  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  which  is  called 
r,  and  is  3*  1415927  very  nearly,  or  V  roughly,  or  fg  very 
nearly.  [Angle.]  So  many  simple  derivations  from  this  num- 
ber are  practically  useful,  that  we  shall  give  a  table  of  them, 
accompanied  by  their  logarithms,  first  giving  a  method  of 
multiplying  and  dividing  by  ir,  which  is  a  correction  of  the 
use  of  y.  To  multiply  by  r,  multiply  bv  22  and  divide  by 
7 ;  from  the  result  take  one-eighth  of  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  multiplicand  as  a  correction ;  the  result  is  too  great 
only  by  about  its  200,000th  part.  To  divide  by  ir,  multiply 
by  7,  divide  by  1 1  and  2,  and  to  the  result  add  the  eighth 
part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  dividend ;  the  result  is 
too  small  by  very  nearly  its  100,000th  part. 

The  table  just  referred  to  is  as  follows :— 


Number. 

Logarithm. 

ir 

3-1415927 

0-497149S 

w:2 

1*5707964 

01961199 

ir:A 

•7853982 

9-8950899 

v:6 

•5235988 

9*7189986 

ir:8 

•3926991 

9-5940599 

ff:12 

'2617994 

9'4179686 

4ir:3 

4' 1887902 

0-6220886 

2x 

6-2831853 

0-7981799 

47r 

12-5663706 

1-0992099 

1 : 6  7r« 

*0]688686 

8-2275490 

llTT 

•3183099 

9-5028501 

4:ir 

1 "2732395 

0-1049101 

l:4ir 

-0795775 

8-9007901 

*• 

9*8696044 

0-9942997 

V^ 

1-7724539 

0-2485750 

y^r 

1*4645919 

0-1657166 

V(l :  v) 

•5641896 

9-7514251 

V(4 :  IT) 

1-1283792 

0-0524551 

V(l :  4  it) 

•2820946 

9-4503951 

^(6 :  w) 

1-2407010 

0-0936671 

V(3 : 4  it) 

•6203505 

9*7926371 

Hyp.  log.  TT 

1^1447299 

0*0587030 

i 


To  find  the  circumference  from  the  diameter,  nultiplyby 
ir ;  to  find  the  diameter  from  the  circumference,  multiply  by 
l:v;  to  find  the  area  from  the  diameter,  multiply  the 
square  of  the  diameter  by  t:  4 ;  to  find  the  area  fi^m  the 
radius,  multiply  the  square  of  the  radius  by  w;  to  find  the 
diameter  from  the  area,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the 
area  by  V(4  *  w);  to  find  the  area  from  Iho  oiioumtetnoe^ 


MEN 


99 


M  E  R 


multiplf  the  square  of  tbe  circumference  by  1 : 4  ^ ;  to  find 
the  cireumforenee  from  the  area,  multiply  twice  the  square 
root  of  the  area  by  Jt  ;  to  find  tbe  ordinate  perpendicular 
to  a  diameter,  take  the  square  root  of  the  produot  of  the 
segments  into  which  it  divides  the  diameter. 

To  find  the  area  contained  between  two  concentric  circles, 
multiply  the  product  of  tbe  sum  and  difference  of  the  radii 
by  ir. 

The  arc  of  a  circle  and  its  subtended  central  angle  are 
connected  as  follows :  tbe  arc  which  is  equal  to  tbe  radius 
aubtends  an  angle  of  57*"3  very  nearly;  or  it  may  be  easily 
remembered  as  57  degrees  and  /Aree-tenths  of  a  degree, 
diminished  by  one-/our/A  of  a  minute  and  one-fifth  of  a 
second;  being  67**  17'44"'8,  or  206264''-8.  To  find  an 
angle  from  its  arc  (the  radius  being  known),  multiply  tbe 
arc  by  57 '  3.  and  divide  by  the  radius ;  the  result  is  too  great 
by  about  three-quarters  of  its  10,000th  part,  and  is  in  degrees 
and  decimals  of  a  degree.  To  find  the  arc  from  its  angle,  turn 
tbe  angle  into  degrees  and  decimals,  multiply  by  the  radius, 
and  divide  by  57*3 ;  tbe  result  is  now  too  small  by  about 
three-quarters  of  its  I0,000th  part 

To  find  the  area  of  a  sector,  find  the  arc  (if  only  tbe  angle 
be  given),  and  multiply  it  by  half  the  radius.  To  find  the 
area  of  a  segment  contained  between  an  arc  and  a  chord, 
find  tbe  sector,  and  from  it  subtract  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  terminal  radii  and  the  chord.    [Seoment.J 

To  find  tbe  length  of  an  arc,  when  the  radius  is  not 
known,  measure  tbe  chord  of  the  arc,  and  tbe  chord  of  its 
half;  from  eight  times  the  chord  of  tbe  half  subtract  the 
chord  of  the  whole,  and  take  one-third  of  the  remainder. 
For  an  arc  not  exceeding  60  degrees,  the  error  is  less  than 
the  7000th  part  of  the  whole. 

ThQ  preceding  are  the  principal  rules  of  mensuration,  of 
which  tbe  necessity  occurs  in  tne  elementary  parts  of  the 
subject:  those  which  remain  are  connected  with  solid  geo* 
metry,  and  the  most  essential  are  as  follows : — 

The  aumber  of  cubic  units  in  the  content  of  a  rectangular 
solid  (or  parallelopiped ;  there  is  no  shorter  term  for  this 
most  elementary  form  of  solid  figures)  is  the  product  of  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  ita  three  adjacent  sides.  The 
content  of  a  prism  or  eylinder  ia  the  product  of  the  number 
of  square  units  in  its  base  and  tbe  number  of  linear  units 
in  itc  altitude.  The  content  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  one- 
third  of  the  base  multiplied  by  tbe  altitude.  The  surfaces 
of  a  prism  or  pyramid  must  be  found  by  computing  those 
of  their  several  facea.  The  surface  of  a  common  cylinder 
(not  including  the  bases)  or  of  a  right  prism  is  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Dase  multiplied  by  the  altitude ;  that  of  a  com- 
mon cone  i&  half  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  the 
base  and  the  slant  side. 

Tbe  following  formuls  relate  to  tbe  sphere.  To  find  the 
surface  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  square  of  tbe  radius 
by  4  ir,  or  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  w ;  to  find  the 
content  from  the  radius,  multiply  the  cube  of  the  radius 
by  4  ir :  3,  or  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  ir :  6  ;  to  find  the 
radius  from  tbe  surface,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  sur- 
face by  iJiXiAw),  to  find  tbe  diameter,  multiply  the  square 
root  of  tbe  surface  by  Vd  :  ^) ;  to  find  the  radius  from  the 
content,  multiply  the  cube  root  of  the  content  by  l/(,Z :  Air) ; 
to  find  tbe  diameter,  multiplv  tbe  cube  root  of  the  content 
by  V  (^ :  w) ;  to  find  the  surface  from  the  oontent,  multiply 
the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  six  times  the  content  by  V^, 
to  fine  tbe  content  from  the  surface,  multiply  the  square  root 
of  the  cube  of  the  surface  by  1 : 6  ^^ir,    [Spberb,] 

For  other  formula*  and  methods,  the  detached  articles  on 
the  different  subjects  may  be  consulted;  or  Hutton*s  or 
•ionny castle's  elementary  works  on  mensuration. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA  (Peppermint),  a  plant  common 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  cultivated  for  medical  pur- 
poses. Tbe  dried  plant,  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
fresh,  is  of  a  lively  green,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  pleasant  camphor-like  taste,  at  first  burning,  but  at 
last  causing  an  enduring  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth. 
The  dried  herb  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  distilled 
waters  and  of  a  volatile  oil,  from  which  oil  spirits  or  essence 
ef  peppermint  is  prepared.  Of  the  oil  three  varieties  occur 
in  eommeroe,  the  Qerman,  English,  and  American.  Twenty 
pounds  of  the  herb  yield  from  four  to  six  drachms ;  but  if 
tbe  floweis  be  also  distilled,  tbe  same  weight  will  yield  four 
ounoes.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  maijoran*  and  absolute  alcoboL  When  pure  it  is  of  a 
whitish  yellow»  yeUow,^  or  even  nreen  colour ;  odour  very 
atraig^  taate  buxqiog*  eamphor-like,  causing  a  sense  of 


coldness  in  tbe  mouth.  Tbe  oil  is  at  first  limpid,  but 
becomes  thicker,  like  a  fixed  oil.  European  oil  does  not 
deposit  a  stearopten,  but  the  American  easily  forms  long 
colourless  fbur- sided  prisms,  which  possess  the  odour  of  the 
oil.  The  American  oil  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
CJerman;  specific  gravity  0-92,  but  when  rectified  0-90. 
The  action  on  the  human  system  of  any  of  the  preparations 
of  mint  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  The  oil  is  used  to 
be  added  to  drastic  or  griping  purgatives,  and  in  other 
cases.  It  proved  of  considerable  utility  in  bringing  about 
reaction  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera 

MENTHA  PULE'GIUM  (Pennyroyal),  an  indigenous 
species  of  mint,  smaller  than  most  of  the  others,  and  of 
which  the  entire  herb,  except  the  root,  is  olficinal.  The 
odour  is  strong  and  peculiarly  aromatic ;  taste  herbaceous 
and  bitterish.  It  has  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  pro- 
perty, similar  to  most  mints,  but  is  supposed  to  possess  also 
a  specific  power  over  the  uterus,  which  has  been  much 
over-estimated.  A  distilled  water,  a  spirit,  and  volatile  oil 
are  prepared  from  it,  as  from  the  preceding  species. 

MENTHA  VI'RIDIS  (Spearmint),  a  plant  of  Britain, 
very  much  resembling  M.  piperita ;  the  colour  however  is 
of  a  deep  green.  It  is  also  frequently  confounded  with  M. 
crispa,  than  which  it  has  a  stronger  and  more  agreeable 
odour,  but  weaker  than  peppermint  It  has  not  the  aro- 
matic odour  of  that  plant,  nor  does  it  leave  the  sense  of 
coolness  in  the  mouth.  From  it  are  prepared  a  distilled 
water,  a  spirit,  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  are  used  as  the 
former. 

MENTZ.    [Mainz.] 

MENU.    [Manu,] 

MENU'RA.    [MiBNURA.] 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA  (officinal  part,  the 
leaves),  a  plant  common  in  our  bogs,  and  hence  called  bog- 
bean,  as  its  leaves  resemble  the  common  bean.  The  leaves 
are  ternate,  petiolate,  and  even  when  dried  have  a  fine  green 
colour,  but  are  without  odour;  they  possess  an  enduring 
bitter  taste.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  fre»h  herb  dry  into 
thirty-nine;  ten  pounds  of  the  dried  plant  yield  two  pounds 
and  three-quarters  of  extract.  It  contains  an  extractive 
(Menyanthin),  which  Brandos  says  forms  a  white,  transpa- 
rent, and,  when  highly  dried,  pulverisable  mass  of  an  intense 
degree  of  bitterness.  Troommsdorff  says  he  obtained  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  clear,  very  viscid,  not  pulverisable,  bitter 
extract. 

It  is  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  medicine  of  undoubted  efficacy, 
but  greatly  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
chief  use  said  to  be  made  of  the  large  quantity  annually 
collected  is  to  substitute  it  for  hops  in  brewing,  a  proceeding 
which  is  both  illeeal  and  detrimental  to  the  beer,  since, 
though  bitter,  it  does  not  possess  the  aromatic  quality  of 
the  hop. 

MENZA'LEH,  LAKE.    [Egypt.] 

MENZIKOFF,  PRINCE.    [Pb-ter  the  Great.] 

MEPHirrES.    [Badger,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262:  Skunr.] 

MEPHITIC  AIR.    [Carbonic  Acid.] 

MEQUINEZ.    [Marocco.] 

MER.    [Loir  et  Cher.] 

MERCAPTAN,  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  discovered  bv  Zeise,  and  so  called  from  its  energetic 
action  on  binoxide  of  mercury  (corpus  mercurium  captans). 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of 
barytes  and  a  strong  solution  of  protosulphuret  of  barium. 
A  volatile  liquid  and  water  pass  over  into  the  receiver, 
while  sulphate  of  barytes  remains  in  the  retort ;  the  ethereal 
product  doats  on  the  water,  and  when  removed  and  care- 
fully distilled,  it  separates  into  thionic  sother  and  mercaptan, 
the  properties  of  which  are,  that  it  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
has  a  penetrating  alliaceous  smell,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish 
taste;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*842,  it  boils  at  144^  and  re- 
mains fluid  at  8°.  Water  'dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  tether 
and  alcohol  unite  with  it  in  all  proportions ;  it  has  no  action 
on  litmus  paper.  Acetate  of  lead,  but  not  nitrate  of  lead, 
gives  a  plentiful  yellow  colour  in  the  solutions  of  mercap- 
tan. When  addea  to  binoxide  of  mercuiy.  energetic  action 
ensues,  water  is  generated,  and  a  colourless  crystalline 
compound  is  formed;  with  bichloride  of  mercury  a  similar 
product  is  obtained,  attended  with  the  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

According  to  Zeisoi  tbe  ultimate  composition  of  mercap- 
tan is— 
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Sir  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Four  equivalents  of  carbon 
Two  equiTalents  of  sulphur 


6 
24 
32 

62 


Equivalent    .     .     . 

He  however  considers  it  as  a  hydrurei  of  a  compound 
base  which  he  calls  mercaptum^  presumed  to  consist  of  five 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  5,  four  equivalents  of  carbon  24, 
and  two  equivalents  of  suluhur  32  =  61. 

When  mercaptan  is  made  to  act  upon  potassium,  mercap 
tide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
is  evolved;  the  constitution  therefore  of  mercaptum  and 
mercaptan  is  analogous  to  that  of  cyanogen  and  hydrocya- 
nic acid. 

MERCATOK,  GERARD  (whose  real  name  was  Kauff- 
man,  of  which  Mercator  is  the  lAtin  equivalent),  was  born 
at  Rupelmonde  in  East  Flanders,  in  the  year  1512.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  sciences  of  geo- 
graphy and  mathematics,  and  was  patronised  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  appointed,  in  1559,  cosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  method  of  geo- 
graphical projection  now  usually  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nautical  maps,  in  consequence  of  his  having  first 
represented  the  meridians  by  equidistant  parallel  lines,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  meridian,  but  he  did  not  know  the  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  these  parallels.  Nicholas  Mercator  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  law  which  regulates  these  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  English  mathematicians  having  refused  to 
pay  for  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery  by  accepting  a 
pecuniary  challenge  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to 
them,  he  died  without  communicating  it  even  to  his  friends. 
The  credit  of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
appears  to  be  due  to  Edward  Wright  Gerard  Mercator  died 
at  Doesburg,  Dec.  2,  1594.  His  published  works  are  enti- 
tled '  De  Usu  Annuli  Astronomici,'  Louvain,  1552;  'Chro- 
nologia,' Cologne,  1568,  fol. ;  'Tabulee  Geoff  raphicte,' Cologne, 
1578,  fol.;  'Hannonia  Evangelistarum,  Doesburg,  1592, 
4to.  His  maps  were  collected  in  one  volume,  4to.,  in  1594 ; 
and  another  edition  was  published  in  1623,  containing  156 
maps. 

(Hutton*8  Mathematieal  Dictionary  ;  Montucla,  Hittoire 
des  McUhimatiques ;  Robertson's  Dissertation  on  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Namgation,) 

MERCATOR,  NICH  OLAS  (whose  real  name  was  Nicho- 
las Kauffman),  was  born  at  Holstein,  in  Denmark,  in  1640. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  principal  geometricians  of  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
England.  In  1660  he  came  to  England;  and  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hutton,  it  took  place  in  England  in  the 
year  1690 (Afo/A^ma/tca/  Tracts),of  in  1694  (Mathematical 
Dictionary) ;  but,  according  to  Weiss  {Biog.  Univers.),  he 
died  at  Paris,  February,  1687.  The  reputation  of  Mercator 
rests  principally  upon  a  method,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  hy- 
perbola and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithmeti- 
cally to  any  degree  of  approximation  required ;  and  upon 
the  application  of  this  method  to  the  construction  of  log- 
arithmic tables.  It  had  been  shown,  as  early  as  the 
year  1647,  by  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  and  subsequently  by 
Mersenne,  that  these  areas,  if  they  could  be  computed, 
would  give  the  log^arithms  of  the  corresponding  abscissee 
measured  along  the  asymptote.  [Logarithm s.]  It  was 
also  known  that  in  the  equilateral  hyperbola  whose  semi- 
axis  es  V2,  the  relation  between  the  ordinate  and  abscissa 

was  expressed  by  the  equation  y  ss  — --  ;   and  Wallis  had 

shown  in  his  '  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,'  published  in  1655, 
that  if  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  represented  by  y  =  1  -|- 
a? -f  ic*  -i-  as* -f-,  &c.,  its  area  would  be  correctly  expressed 

by  the  infinite  series  x-\ —  +  ^  -h,  &c.    Wallis  however, 

although  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  subject,  did  not  observe  the  almost  obvious  analogy 
between  the  equations  y  =  1  -f  x  -^  x*  +,  &c.,  and  y  = 


+^ 


i+a^ 


as  he  could  not  have  failed  to  do,  had  he  chanced  to 


perform  the  simple  division  indicated  by  the  fraction  -r 

for  he  would  then  have  seen  that  the  latter  equation  was 
identical  with  y  =  l  — ar-j-a;*  —  a:*-|-,  &c.  Mercator  per- 
formed this  division,  and  moreover  describr^  the  several 
steps  of  the  operation  with  such  minuteness,  that  one  mi^ht 
almost  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
that  had  at  that  time  been  effected.  He  then  proceeded  to 
determine  the  required  area,  by  considering  it  made  up  of  a 
number  of  ordinates  very  near  to  each  other,  which  method 
Kepler  had  previously  employed  in  approximating  to  the 
area  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  in  this  way  he  correctly  inferred 
that  the  area  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  1  +  a:,  that  is, 

the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  1  +  a?,  was  x 4 ,  &c. 

These  investigations  were  published  by  Mercator  in  1668, 
in  a  work  entitled  '  Logarithmotechnia,  sive  methodus  con- 
struendi  logarithmos  nova,  accurata  et  facilis,*  4to.,  Lon- 
don. Wallis,  who  soon  improved  upon  this  method,  says, 
when  speaking  of  the  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Viscount  Brounker,  *  With  this  book,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, I  was  so  much  pleased,  that  I  could  not  quit  it  until 
I  had  completed  its  perusal.  The  doctrine  by  which  the 
logarithms  maybe  expeditiously  constructed  is  perspicuously 
and  ingeniously  treated.' .  (Phtl,  TVans.,  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appro* 
priating  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  with  meanly  with- 
Dolding  the  publication  of  some  which  really  belonged  to 
him.  [Mercator,  Gerard.]  In  the '  Philosophical  TVans- 
actions'  for  1670,  there  is  a  paper  by  him,  entitled  '  (Con- 
siderations concerning  the  Greometric  and  Direct  Method  of 
Siguier  Cassini  for  finding  the  Apogees,  Excentricities,  and 
Anomalies  of  the  Planets/ besides  which  he  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing works:— 'Cosmographia,*  Danzig,  1651,  l2mo;  *Ra- 
tiones  Mathematics  subducts,' Gopen.,'  1653,  4to. ;  '  De 
Emendatione  Annu&  diatribas  duo,  quibus  exponuntur  et 
demonstrantur  Cycli  Solis  et  Lunes,'  4to. ;  'Hypothesis  As- 
tronomica  nova  et  consensus  ejus  cum  observationibus,* 
Lend.,  1664,  fol. ;  '  Institutionum  Astronomicarum  Itbri 
duo,' Lond.,  1676,  8vo.;  '  Euclidis  Elementa  Greometrica,' 
Lond.,  1678,  12mo. 

(Hutton's  Mathematical  Tracts;  Montucla,  Hist,  des 
Mathem,;  Biog,  Univ.) 

MERCATOR'S  PROJECTION.  It  is  our  object  in 
this  article  to  endeavour  to  describe  the  projection,  the  use 
of  which  constitutes  the  principal  difference  between  the 
methods  of  travelling  by  land  and  bv  sea,  in  such  a  manner 
as  rather  to  give  information  to  the  landsman  than  the 
rules  by  which  the  mariner  is  guided.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
point  of  navigation  on  which  a  person  who  is  neither  a  sea- 
man nor  a  mathematician  has  so  little  chance  of  gaining 
anyinformation  from  popular  works. 

We  shall  suppose  the  ship  a  mathematical  point  in  com- 
parison with  tne  earth,  and  imagine  the  whole  of  the  latter 
to  be  covered  by  sea.  Also  let  the  ship  be  always  sailing 
before  the  wind,  and  no  allowance  for  leeway  or  currents  to 
be  necessary.  Throw  out  also  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
that  is,  suppose  the  needle  always  to  point  due  ffbrth. 

A  ship  thus  circumstanced,  if  it  should  continue  sailing 
due  north,  would  in  time  reach  the  north  pole  on  a  meridian 
circle  of  the  sphere,  on  which,  if  it  still  kept  its  course,  it 
would  proceed  due  south,  and  would  at  last  reach  the  south 
pole :  such  a  ship  would  never  change  its  longitude,  except 
at  the  moment  of  passing  either  pole,  when  the  longitude 
would  alter  at  once  by  180  degrees.  If  however  the  vessel 
sailed  continually  due  east  or  due  we^t,  it  would  sail  upon  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  being  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  pole,  and  always  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the 
first  case  the  differences  of  latitude  would  give  the  distances 
sailed  over,  at  the  rate  of  60  nautical  miles  to  a  degree;  in 
the  second  case,  the  differences  of  longitude,  reduced  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  results  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

But  suppose  that  the  vessel  took  an  intermediate  course^ 
say  north-east.  It  would  not  sail  on  any  circle  of  the  sphere, 
great  or  small ;  for  by  hypothesis  the  line  of  the  coiirse  is 
alwpys  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  meridian; 
and  there  is  no  circle  (unless  it  be  the  meridian  itself,  or  a 
parallel  of  latitude,  the  equator  included)  which  always 
makes  the  same  angle  with  the  meridian.  Neither  could 
the  vessel,  keeping  such  a  course,  reach  the  pole ;  for  at 
the  moment  when  it  touches  the  pole,  it  is  sailing  north 
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wberett  by  hypothesis  it  is  always  saihng  tiorth-east  The 
fact  is,  that  a  curve  which  makes  equal  angles  with  all  me- 
ridians must  be  a  spiral  which  approaches  the  pole,  en* 
circling  it  with  an  infinite  number  of  folds,  but  never  ac- 
tually reaching  it,  as  in  the  following  diagram,  in  whioh  the 
curve  I ,  C  2, 3, 4,  &e.,  is  that  on  which  a  ship  would  sail  from 
1  towaids  the  north  pole  on  a  course  east-north-east,  and  the 
curve  1, 5,6,7,8,&c^is  that  of  a  course  west-south-west  towards 
the  south  pole.  The  dotted  purt  of  the  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other,  or  the  invisible,  side  of  the  sphere.  A 
ship  sailing  firom  A  to  B  over  A  C  B,  keeps  one  course;  but 
were  it  to  sail  over  the  great  circle  A  D  B,  the  course  must 
be  perpetually  altering. 


The  spiral  A  C  B  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  ship  should 
sail  directly  from  A  to  B,  though  there  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  such  curves  which  pass  through  both  A  and  B,  the 
reason  being,  that  in  every  other  spiral  except  A  B  one  or 
more  complete  circuits  in  longitude  must  be  made,  and  the 
ship  woula  come  again  to  the  meridian  passing  through  A 
before  it  reaches  B.    In  the  same  manner  a  spiral  might  be 


found,  passing  through  A  and  B,  which  cuts  the  meridian 
of  A  five  hundred  times  before  it  passes  through  B.  Of 
course  the  shortest  course  is  always  preferred ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  Mercator*s  projection  to  lay  down  such  a  map  of 
the  world  that  the  straight  line  joining  two  points  shall  b» 
the  map  of  the  course  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
sail  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
consistently  with  always  keeping  the  same  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  spirals  above  described  are  called  loxodromic  spirals, 
or  rhumb  lines,  and  under  the  latter  term  their  mathemati- 
cal properties  ara  explained.  Our  present  object  is  to 
turn  the  globe  into  one  of  Mercator's  maps,  m  a  manner 
which  will  give  the  unmathematical  reader  some  idea  of 
its  construction.  For  this  purpose  suppose  the  map  of  the 
world  to  be  painted  on  the  globe,  and  let  whe  globe  be  made 
of  a  thin  and  very  elastic  material.  Let  the  elasticity  of 
this  material  increase  as  we  go  towards  either  pole,  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  becomes  as  great  as  we  please  at  and  near 
the  poles.  Let  the  equator  E  Q  be  immoveably  connected 
with  the  internal  centre  (bupposed  fixed)  of  the  globe.  If 
then  the  north  and  south  poles  be  pulled  away  from  the 
equator,  the  thin  membrane  of  the  sphero  will  be  extended ; 
and  if  the  pull  be  continued  until  the  poles  are  sufficiently 
distant,  a  large  portion  of  the  sphere  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  will  assume  a  cylindrical  form,  or  one  nearly  cylin- 
drical ;  and  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  upper  parts  will 
cause  the  small  folds  of  the  different  spirals  to  be  much 
more  extended  than  the  larger  ones,  so  as  to  become  equal 
to  them.  Let  the  mathematical  hypothesis  implied  in  the 
preceding  be  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  that  is,  let  the  poles 
oe  pulled  to  an  infinite  distance ;  and  let  the  law  or  the 
elasticity  be  such,  that  the  several  loxodromic  spirals  shall 
have  precisely  similar  successive  folds  on  the  resulting  cy- 
linder, that  is,  let  them  take  a  regular  screw-like  form.  The 
meridians  will  then  all  become  straight  lines  parallel  to 
one  another ;  and  if  the  membrane  be  then  fixed  in  its  cy- 
lindrical shape,  that  is,  if  it  lose  its  elasticity,  and  if  one  of 
the  meridians  be  slit  all  the  way  down,  and  the  cylinder 
unrolled  into  a  plane,  we  shall  have  before  us  Mercator  s 
projection,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram.  The  degrees 
of  longitude  remain  everywhere  the  same,  those  of  latitude 
increase  sensibly.  The  map  goes  up  to  80°  of  latitude,  and 
any  part  of  the  remaining  lO"*  might  be  drawn;  but  no 
space  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  remainder. 
Any  two  points,  A  and  B,  being  given,  the  line  A  B  joining 
them  points  out,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  meridians 
look  towards  the  north,  the  most  direct  course  on  which  a 
ship  can  sail  from  one  to  the  other :  if  a  compass  were  placed 
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at  At  then  A  B  vould  show,  AK  being  the  north  direction, 
the  point  of  the  compass  on  which  to  steer.  Again,  from 
C  to  D  the  most  direct  course  is  on  the  dark  line  C  D ;  but 
C  E,  E  D,  is  another  way  of  coming  to  the  same  point.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  lines  on  the  right  and 
left  represent  the  same  meridian,  as  they  coincided  before 
the  eylinder  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  being  unrolled. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  a  map  on  which  the  sailing 
course  between  any  two  places  is  found  by  simply  drawing 
a  right  line.  Another  advantage,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  rhumb  line  however,  and  not  on  the  projection, 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  rule  by  which  the  distance  sailed 
can  be  determined.    This  is  pointed  out  in  Rhum^Line. 

The  preceding  is  Mercator*s  projection  of  the  whole  360 
degrees  of  longitude  up  to  80  degrees  of  latitude.  A  chart, 
as  in  other  cases,  is  a  part  of  the  projection,  enlarged  to 
a  convenient  size. 

MERCENA'RIA,  Scbumacher*s  name  for  the  Ventu 
mercenaria  of  authors,  which  passes  current  as  money, 
under  the  name  of  Wampum,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.    [Venbrida.] 

MERCIA.    [England.] 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal,  which 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  being  fluid  at  usual 
temperatures,  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages. 
Although  it  is  met  with  in  very  large  Quantity,  yet  the 
mines  occur  in  oomparatively  few  places ;  those  of  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Carniola,  are  the  most  important 
There  are  however  mines  of  this  metal  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts  in  Germany.  Mer- 
cury has  been  obtained  for  a  very  long  time  in  Qiina  and 
Japan,  and  although  the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is  considerable ;  it  is  also 
found  at  Huancavelica  in  Peru. 

Mercury  is  always  obtained  from  cinnabar,  which  is  a 
bisulphuret  of  tho  metal;  it  is  found  in  the  red-sandstone 
associated  with  coal  at  Almaden ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  district 
of  Deux  Fonts,  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  subordinate  por- 
phyries ;  and  at  Idria  it  is  found  in  the  subordinate  bitu- 
minous schist,  but  rarely  in  limestone  itself. 

The  cinnabar  which  is  found  in  coal-sandstone  is  often 
accompanied  with  argillaceous  and  bituminous  schist, 
and  imprinted  with  fishes  and  plants ;  often  with  combusti- 
ble fossils,  and  sometimes  even  intimately  mixed  with  coal. 

Flinv  states  (xxxiii.  7)  that  Callias,  an  Athenian,  disco- 
vered tne  preparation  of  vermilion,  or  cinnabar,  b.c.  505.  He 
also  mentions  the  mines  of  Almaden  [Almaden]  as  pro- 
ducing in  his  time  10,000  Roman  pounds  annually;  but 
this  was  not  the  amount  which  the  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  supply  was  pnrposely  limited.  Le  Play,  a 
French  geologist,  who  visited  Almaden  in  1833,  describes 
the  mines  as  being  richer  than  at  any  former  period,  fur- 
nishing annually  nearly  2,244,000  pounds  of  mercury. 
About  700  workmen  are  employed  underground,  and  200 
in  the  operations  connected  with  the  extraction  of  the  metal 
from  the  ore  at  the  surface. 

Formerly  mercury  was  imported  in  packages  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  weight ;  the  metal  was  poured  into  a  fresh 
sheep-skin,  from  which  the  wool  was  taken  off,  the  ends 
were  tied  tight,  and  the  sort  of  bag  thus  made  was  enclosed 
in  a  second  skin,  and  that  in  a  third,  and  three  or  four  bags 
were  packed  in  close  barrels.  Of  late  years  however  mer- 
cury has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  wrought-iron  bottles. 

Various  processes  are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  mercury  from  the  ore,  all  of  which  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  vapour  in  ais- 
tilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensation  by  cold.  In 
order  to  separate  the  sulphur  from  the  metal,  either  iron  or 
lime  may  be  employed ;  the  first  fi)rms  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  the  latter  of  calcium,  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  metal 
is  thus  set  free,  volatilized,  and  condensed.  The  retorts  em- 
ployed are  made  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  or  earthenware. 

According  to  Dumas  the  following  mines  yield  annu- 
ally the  annexed  number  of  quintals  of  mercury  (a  quintal 
is  108  lbs.  avoirdupois  nearly):— 

Almaden     .         .         25,000       to      32,000 
Idria  .  •  •  6,000  10,000 


Hungary  I 
Transylvania  i 
Deux  Fonts  . 

Palatinate   .         , 
Huancavelica 


700 

400 

180 

3,000 

35,280 


700 

500 

200 

3,000 

46,400 


We  may  perhaps  reckon  the  sverage  at  about  ftOOO  toiM. 

The  properties  of  mercury  are,  that  it  is  fluid,  of  a  siWeiy 
white  colour,  and  possesses  a  high  degree  of  lustre ;  it  ie 
inodorous,  tasteless,  unacted  upon  or  very  slightly  by  expo- 
sure to  air  at  common  temperatures,  and  not  at  all  by  water 
at  any  temperature.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is 
about  13*568.  It  boils  at  670** ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  is 
6*976 ;  and  yet,  as  shown  by  Priestley,  it  vaporises  at  oommon 
temperatures,  and  Faraday  has  oonfirmed  the  observation. 
At  40**  below  Zero,  mercury  becomes  solid,  orystallisea  in 
octohedrons,  and  gives  a  null  sound  like  lead ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  congelation  it  contracts  considerably ;  fbr  while  its 
density  at  47^  is  13*545,  that  of  frozen  mercury  ia  15*613  ; 
when  in  this  state  it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Mercury  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and  of  heat, 
but  its  capacity  for  heat  is  extremely  small ;  it  expands  uni- 
formly at  all  temperatures  between  its  boiling  ami  freesing 
points.  When  mercury  is  pure  it  assumes  the  spherical 
form  in  small  portions,  but  when  it  contains  other  metals, 
it  forms  into  long  strisB ;  a  very  minute  admixture  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  effect;  when  thus  impure  it  must  be 
subjected  to  distillation,  bv  which  the  mercury  is  volatilized, 
and  the  metals  mixed  with  it  remain ;  or  it  may  be  purified 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  more  oxidizable  metals  by 
agitation  with  dilute  nitrio  acid. 

Orbs  of  Mkrcury. — Native  Jfw-cwry.— This  occurs  in 
but  few  places,  and  is  met  vhth  in  small  cracks  or  crevices  of 
the  rocks  in  which  the  common  ore  occurs^  and  is  firequently 
accompanied  by  red  silver. 

The  principal  localities  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Carniola ;  some  is  also  met  with  in  the  Palatinate. 

Chloride  qf  Mercury  {Horn  Mercury ;  Baumerite;  Mu- 
riate qf  Mercury)  occurs  crystallized  and  in  tubercular 
crusts.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  faces  and  the  diagonal  planes  of  the  primary 
form ;  the  latter  are  the  more  brilliant.  Fracture  conchoi- 
ds]. Hardness  1*0  to  2*0.  Readily  scratched  with  the 
knife.  Colour  pearl  grey,  or  yellowish  grey.  Lustre 
adamantine.     Translucent.    Specific  gravity  6*482. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  entirely  volatilized,  and  it 
yields  by  analysis 

Chlorine        14*89 
Mercury        65*11 

100* 

Occurs  principally  at  Moschelandsberg  in  Deux  Fonts, 
but  is  also  met  with  in  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate. 

Cinnabar;  Vermilion;  Bisulphuret  qf  Mercury,— Thiti 
is  the  common  ore  of  the  metal.  Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  an  acute  rhomboid. 
Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  a  regular  hex- 
hedral  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5. 
Colour  carmine  red.  Lustre  adamantine,  approaching  me- 
tallic. Opaque,  translucent,  transparent.  Specific  gravity 
8-098. 

Heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  whitens  a  pieoe  of  copper  held 
over  it.  Unacted  upon  by  nitric  or  hyarochloric  acid,  but 
readily  by  a  mixture  of  them. 

It  occun  in  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned ;  as 
Almaden,  Idria,  &c. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous.  Structure  granular, 
compact.     Fibrous  and  pulverulent 

Analysis  by  Klaproth :~ 

Sulphur        14-25 
Mercury        85* 

99-25 

Native  Amalgam, — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive 
Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  indicating  the  form  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness 
3*0  to  3*5.  Scratches  gypsum ;  is  scratched  by  fluor-spar. 
Colour  silver  white.  Lustre  bright  metallic.  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  14' 1 19. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  the  mercury  is  volatilizedi 
and  the  silver  remains  in  the  metallic  state. 

Analysis  by 

Klaprokb.  Covdiir. 

Mercury  64  72*5 

Silver  36  27*6 


100 


100" 
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Massive  PanVfy.— Amorphous.  Sfnieture  compact. 
SometiiDCs  semi-fluid  by  mixture  with  excess  of  mercury. 
Found  in  France,  Spain,  Sv?eden,  Hungary,  the  Palati- 
nate, &c 

Iodide  of  Mercury  occurs  in  spots  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow 
eolour  in  the  variegated  sandstone  of  Casas  Viejas,  Mexico. 
When  exposed  either  to  the  air  or  ammonia  it  becomes 
black. 

GASBOt79  Combinations. — We  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  action  of  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  upon  this 
metal. 

Oxygen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  two  compounds, 
ihe  protoxide  and  binoxide ;  they  have  however  but  little 
affinity  ibr  each  other,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  com- 
bination takes  place  between  them,  even  when  the  metal  is 
eirpO!ied  to  and  long  agitated  with  moist  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures.    The  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be  formed  in 
several  nxxles :  when,  for  example,  potash,  soda,  or  lime- 
water  ifl  added  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  or 
to  protoehloride  of  mercury,  protoxide  of  mercury  is  sepa- 
rated. Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  nearly  black,  insoluble  in 
water  and  the  alkalis,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid ;  it 
deeompoaes  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  water 
and  protoehloride  of  mercury  being  formed.  With  sulphuric 
idd  it  Ibnns  an  insoluble  salt    It  is  totally  volatilized  by 
heat ;  aad  oven  by  being  kept  out  of  the  action  of  light  is 
apt  to  separate  into  mercury  and  peroxide.    It  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  in  the  London  Pharmacoposia  tmder  the 
name  of  hudrargyri  oTydum» 
Protoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of—* 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •        S 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •     202 

Equivalent  .  210 
Binoxide  or  Perostide  qf  Mercury. — ^This  mav  be  p>ro- 
pared  by  several  processes ;  the  simplest  is  that  of  exposing 
the  metal  nearly  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air ;  it  then  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dark  red  crystalline  substance,  formerly  used  in  medicine 
ander  the  name  of  Mereuriu»  pr€ecipitatu9  per  se.  It  is 
inodorons,  aend  to  the  taste,  ana  is  said  to  be  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  mercury 
retarns  to  the  metallic  state,  and  oxygen  ^  is  evolved ; 
the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  some  other  acids  readily  dis- 
solve it  and  the  solutions  formed  are  decomposed  by  potash, 
hydratei  binoxide  of  mercury  of  an  orange  colour  being 
precipitated. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  nitrate  formed,  by  the  action 
of  heat ;  and  also  by  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
by  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  solution.  As  procured  by 
the  former  of  these  modes  it  is  called  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia kydrargyri  mtrico-oocydum ;  it  has  a  bright 
red  colour  and  a  crystalline  appearance :  when  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  bichloride  of  mercurv  it  is  less  brilliant, 
and  is  more  of  an  orange  colour,  and  is  the  kydrargyri 
binoxydum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Binoxide  of  mercury  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  •       16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •     202 

Equivalent        •     218 
Azote  and  Mercury^  and  Hydrogen  and  Mercury^  do  not 
combine. 

Chlorine  and  Mercury  form  two  compounds  of  very  great 
importance  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  the  chloride  or 
protoehloride  being  the  suMtance  usually  called  calomel, 
and  the  perchloride  or  bichloride  that  which  is  commonly 
termed  corrosive  sublimate. 

Chloride  or  Protoehloride  qf  Mercury  {Calomel)  may  be 
pbtained  in  several  ways:  Ist,  by  heating  the  metal  in  the 
gas ;  the  residue,  after  washing,  is  the  protoehloride ;  2nd, 
by  adding  a  chloride,  as  common  salt  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury,  in  which  case  the  chloride  of 
mercury  is  precipitated;  Srd,  by  adding  the  protoxide  of 
mercury  to  hydrochloric  acid,  the  results  are  chloride  of 
mercury  and  water;  lastly,  there  is  the  process  of  the 
PbarmacopoBia,  which  is  the  best,  and  tliis  consists  in  heat- 
ing together  common  salt,  mercury,  and  its  bipersulphate ; 
the  results  are,  that  when  submitted  to  sublimation  sulphate 
of  soda  remains,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  is 
vaporized  and  condensed.  It  is  the  kydrargyri  ckloridum 
of  the  PharmacopcBia,    The  properties  of  chloride  or  proio- 


ehlonde  of  mercury  are,  that  when  procured  by  preeipitatio& 
it  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  whereas  that  obtained 
by  sublimation  is  crystalline,  hard,  and  dense;  its  specific 
gravity  is  7*175;  it  is  colourless,  inodorous,  insipid,  and 
sometimes  regular  crystals  are  observed,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  a  square  prism ;  by  long  exposure  to  light  it 
becomes  of  a  rather  dark  colour,  owing  to  incipient  decom- 
position. It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  not  readily  acted 
upon  by  dilute  acids,  and  is  decomposed  by  lime-water,  potash, 
and  soda,  protoxide  of  mercury  being  separated.  It  is 
totally  volatilized  by  heat 

Protoehloride  of  mercury  is  composed  of-* 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  •       36 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  .     202 

Equivalent        .     238 

Bichloride  or  Perchloride  qf  Mercury  {Corrosive  Subli- 
mate) may  also  be  formed  by  several  processes.  When,  for 
example,  the  metal  is  heated  in  the  gas,  the  soluble  portion 
resulting  from  then:  action  is  bichloride  of  mercury ;  it  may 
be  formed  by  dissolving  the  binoxide  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  results  being  water,  and  the  bichloride,  which  crystallizes 
when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  evaporated;  lastly,  it  is 
best  formed  by  the  process  of  the  Pharraacopoeia,  which 
consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
bipersulphate  of  mercury,  by  which  sulphate  of  soda  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  are  formed ;  the  latter  rises  in  vapour, 
and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

The  properties  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  ilk^  kydrar^ri 
bicldoridum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are,  that  it  is  a  white 
semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  and  perfect  crystals  are 
occasionally  obtainable,  the  primary  form  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  right  rhombic  prism.  This  substance  is  inodorous, 
its  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid,  and  it  is  a  violent  poison. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5*200;  water  at  60**  dissolves  rather 
more  than  one-twentieth,  and  boiling  wafer  one-third  of  its 
weight.  Light  has  no  action  upon  this  saU,  but  it  partially 
decomposes  the  aqueous  solution,  chloride  of  mercury  being 
precipitated.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  sether,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  than 
in  water.  It  is  totally  volatilized  by  heat.  Lime-water,  pot- 
ash, and  soda,  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt  precipitate 
yellow  hydrated  binoxide  of  mercury ;  but  carbonate  of  lime 
decomposes  it  only  partially,  a  deep  red-coloured  crystalline 
substance  being  thrown  down,  which  is  oxychloride  of  mer- 
cury. Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
called  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  kydrargyri  ammonio-chlO' 
ridum. 

Cyanogen  and  Mercury  combine  to  form  one  compound, 
which  is  a  bicyanide;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  together  in 
water,  Prussian-blue  and  binoxide  of  mercury,  which 
act  upon  each  other  though  neither  is  soluble.  By  evapo- 
rating the  solution  the  bicyanide  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  right  square  prism; 
this  salt  has  a  metallic  taste,  is  poisonous,  much  more  solu- 
ble in  hot  than  cold  water,  and  but  sparingly  taken  up  by 
alcohol.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  cyanogen  gas  is 
obtained.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition, 
but  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  the  for- 
mation of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  affinity  between 
cvanogen  and  mercury  is  so  strong,  that  its  solution,  unlike 
tnat  of  any  other  mercurisd  compound,  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  alkalis ;  but  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  hydro- 
sulphates  readily  produce  this  effect  It  is  contained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Bicyanide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  cyanogen     •  52 

One  equivalent  of  mercury        •        202 

Equivalent        254 

Fluorine  and  Mercury.— Vf  hen  hydrofluoric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  no  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  a  protofluonde  of 
the  metal  has  been  yet  obtained.  If  however  the  acid  be 
added  to  binoxide  of  mercury,  an  orangecoloured  compound 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  by 
evaporation  yields  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  which  appear 
to  be  perfluoride  of  mercury. 

Bromine,  the  only  elementary  fluid  known  except  Hier* 
cuxy,  unites  with  it  to  form  two  compounds« 
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Bromide  or  Proiobromide  qf  Mercury  is  procured  by 
mixing  solutions  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  proton  itrate  of 
mercury ;  a  wbite  curdy  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

Bibromide  of  Mercury  is  prepared  by  treating  the  metal 
with  bromine  and  water.  Tnis  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  yields  colourless  cryi>tals,  which  are  dissolved  by 
alcohol;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Neither  of  these  salU  is  applied  to  any  particular 
use. 

Solid  Combinations. — Non-fnetaUic  elementary  solids 
and  Mercury  mostly  combine,  but — 

Carbon  and  Mercury  do  not  form  any  compound. 

Sulphur  and  Mercury  unite  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  sulphuret  or  protosulphuret  and  the  bi-sulphuret  or  per- 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  When  sulphur  and  mercury  are 
triturated  together  they  form  a  black  mixture,  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  called  jEthtops  mineral; 
this  however  is  not  a  definite  compound  of  the  elements. 

Protosulphuret  of  Mercury  is  easily  obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury ;  a  black  powder  is  precipitated,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  totally  volatilized  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  is  by  nitric  acid  converted  into  a  sulphate.  It  consists 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .       16 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  •     202 

Equivalent  .  218 
Bisulphuret  qf  Mercury;  Cinnabar;  Vermilion, — It 
has  been  already  stated  that  this  is  the  principal  ore  of 
mercury.  It  is  procured  artificially  b^  heating  sulphur  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vessel;  the 
compound  formed  is  then  subjected  to  sublimation.  The 
sublimate  is  a  compact,  deep  red,  crystalline  mass,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  It 
is  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  unalterable  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is  totally  vaporised  by  heat,  and  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  some  of  the  metals,  and  also 
by  distillation  with  lime,  potash,  or  soda. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  formed ;  it  is  inso- 
luble either  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  when  they  are 
mixed  the  nascent  chlorine  which  is  evolved  decomposes 
and  dissolves  the  bisulphuret,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
heat. 
Bisulphuret  of  mercuiy  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  •         32 

One  equivalent  of  mercury  .       202 

t  I. 

Equivalent        234 

Phosphorus  and  Mercury  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
heating  phosphorus  with  the  oxide  or  protosulphuret  of 
mercury,  by  passing  it  in  vapour  over  the  protochloride,  or 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  into  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of 
mercury.  It  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and  has  a  black  or 
brown  appearance,  which  is  modified  by  the  mode  of  its 
preparation. 

Iodine  and  Mercury  form  two  compounds,  and  they  may 
be  formed  in  two  modes :  first,  by  the  mere  trituration  of 
the  equivalents  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a  mortar ;  and 
secondly,  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to 
one  of  protouitrate  of  mercury  to  obtain  the  protiodide, 
and  of  pern  itrate  of  mercury  to  prepare  the  biniodidc.  The 
former  method  is  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Protiodide  qf  Mercury  \&  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  devoid 
of  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  agency  of  light  or 
of  heat  it  is  apt  to  be  resolved  into  mercury  and  biniodide, 
but  when  quickly  heated  it  sublimes  unchanged. 

Iodide  or  protiodide  of  mercury  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  .         126 

One  equivalent  of  mercury        .        202 

Equivalent  328 
Biniodide  qf  Mercury,  especially  when  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation, is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  approaching  to  scarlet ;  it 
fuses  readily,  and  sublimes  in  rhombic  scaly  crystals,  which 
are  at  first  yellow,  but  become  red  on  cooling.  Water  does 
not  act  upon  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  when  heated, 
and  also  in  some  acids. 
It  if  composed  of 
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Two  equivalents  of  iodine 
One  equivalent  of  mercury 


252 
202 


Equivalent        454 
Selenium  and  Mercury.  The  protoseleniuret  is  a  tin-coloured 
compound,  which  sublimes  m  shining  scales:  the  bisele- 
niuret  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  protoseleniuret  with  sele- 
num ;  it  is  a  grey  crystalline  mass. 

Metals  and  Mercury,  or  the  greater  number  of  them, 
readily  combine;  other  metallic  compounds  are  termed 
aUoys,  but  those  which  contain  mercury  are  called  amal- 
gams.   [Amalgams.] 

Acids  and  Mercury. — The  action  of  acids  on  this  metal, 
like  that  which  they  exert  on  others,  is  various,  and  of 
course  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  the  power 
of  the  metal  in  attracting  oxygen. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Mercury. — ^It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  upon  very  few  metals,  and  it  is 
curious  that  although  the  affinity  between  mercury  and 
oxygen  is  extremely  weak,  yet  this  metal  decomposes  nitric 
acid  and  attracts  its  oxygen,  even  at  common  temperatures : 
the  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  facility 
of  action.  A  solution  of  pemitrate  of  mercury  is  thus  olh- 
tained,  which,  if  it  crystallixe  at  all,  does  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  for  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the  sp.  gr.  2 '  00 
without  yielding  crystals. 

Protonitrate  qf  Mercury,  that  is,  nitrate  of  the  protoxide, 
is  readily  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  the  metal  to  the 
dilute  acid.  Action  readily  takes  place,  and  crystals  are 
formed  with  great  readiness.  There  is  no  protoxide  of  any 
metal  which  forms  so  many  nitrates  as  that  of  mercury ; 
they  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  known,  and  require 
analv&is. 

The  crystallized  protonitrates  of  mercury  are  mostly  de- 
composed by  water,  subprotonitrate  being  precipitated  in 
an  insoluble  state. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  pemitrate  of  mer- 
cury can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Hyd?'Ochloric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  act  upon  each 
other  under  any  'chrcumstances ;  when  however  the  prot- 
oxide is  added  to  the  acid,  protochloride  of  mercury  and 
water  are  formed ;  while  with  the  binoxide  of  mercury  water 
and  the  bichloride  are  procured. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not  act  on  each  other 
without  the  assistance  of  heat ;  with  it,  Uie  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  metal  converted  into  binoxide,  and  bipersul- 
pliate  of  mercury  is  formed. 

Proiosulphate  0/ Mercury  is  procured  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  sulphate  to  protonitrate  of  mercury ;  a  white  inso- 
luble compound  is  precipitated,  which  is  not  applied  to  any 
use,  and  which  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid       •  40 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury    21 0 

Equivalent  250 
Bipersulphate  of  Mercury,  obtained,  as  just  described^ 
by  heating  together  the  acid  and  metal,  is  a  colourless  salt, 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  decomposed,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution,  while  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
obtained,  formerly  called  turpeth  mifieral. 
The  bipersulphate  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid     .  80 

One  equivalent  of  binoxide  of  mercury      2 1 8 

Equivalent        298 
Turpeth  mineral  is  a  subsulphate  of  the  binoxide  of  mcr* 
cury,  composed  of 

Three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  1 20 

Four  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  mercury    8  72 

Equivalent        992 
Bipersulphate  of  mercury  is  not  directly  appUed  to  any 
purpose,  but  the  formation  of  it  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  preparing  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
PharmacopcBia. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Mercury  do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, act  on  each  other.  When  an  alkahne  carbonate  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury,  a  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which,  on  drying,  does  not  appear  to  contain 
any  carbonic  acid,  so  that  a  orotocarbonate  of  mercury  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  formed. 
Psrcarbonate  qf  Mercury  may  however  he  obtained  bf 
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mixing  Bolatioiis  of  carbontite  of  aoda  and  pernitrate  of 
mercury ;  the  precipitate,  when  dry,  is  of  an  ocbre-yellow 
colour,  and  appears  to  be  a  dicacbonate,  composed  of 

Two  equivalents  of  binoxide  of  mercury    436 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid        •  22 

Equivalent        458 

Pkosphoru:  Acid  and  Mereurtf.—The  protophosphate  is 
formed  when  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury;  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  which  expels  the  mercury 
and  leaves  the  acid. 

I^rphnaphate  qf  Mercury  is  thrown  down  by  phosphate 
of  soda  from  the  pernitrate ;  in  appearance  it  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  protophosphate,  but,  unlike  it,  is  dissolved 
by  excess  of  aeid. 

Pitiminate  of  Mercury  is  a  detonating  compound,  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Howard ;  it  is  prepared  in  an  indi- 
rect mode  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
alcohol  to  the  solution ;  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  a 
greyish  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be 
wsbhed  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat 

The  properties  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are,  that  it  ex- 
plodes with  considerable  violence  when  heated  to  about 
300*,  and  the  explosion  is  accompanied  with  a  bright  flame ; 
friction,  the  electric  spark*  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  also 
cause  it  to  explode ;  the  results  of  it  are,  axotio  gas,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  little  ammonia.    It  appears  to  consist  of 

One  equivalent  of  fulminic  acid        .  34 

One  equi  valent  of  p rotoxide  of  mercury     210 

Equivalent        244 

Acetate  qf  Mercury. — The  protoacetate  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  employed,  and  it  is  now  indeed  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  protoxide  of 
mercury  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of 
soda  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  This  salt  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  is  formed  in  crystalline  tlakes,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.    Its  taste  is  acrid. 

It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid   •         •  51 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  mercury    210 

Equivalent        261 

Salts. — ^Having  now  stated  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  more  important  compounds  of  mercury,  we  shall 
state  the  general  properties  or  its  salts,  which,  according  to 
Professor  Brande,  are  as  follows : — 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  protoxide  are  mostly  white,  of  a 
metallic  taste,  and  not  virulently  active  as  poisons.  Some 
of  them,  when  neutral,  are  resolved  by  water  into  basic  and 
acid  salts.  Phosphorous  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  precipitate  metallic  mercury:  the  caustic 
alkalis  throw  down  a  black  powder ;  the  carbonated  alkalis, 
yellow  or  brown ;  the  phospnates,  white,  even  in  very  dilute 
solutions ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphurets, 
black ;  hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodides,  yellow ;  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  chlorides,  white  and  curdy  ;  the  alkaline  chro- 
mates,  scarlet ;  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium,  white;  the  oxa- 
lates, white,  even  when  very  dilute ;  tincture  of  galls,  brownish 
yellow. 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  peroxide  or  binoxide  of  mercury 
are  mostly  white  when  neutral,  yellow  when  basic;  they 
are  poisonous,  and  nauseously  metallic  to  the  taste,  and  are 
often  resolved  by  water  into  acid  and  basic  salts.  Copper 
throws  down  from  them  metallic  mercury,  and  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produce  white  precipitates; 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  scarlet-red ;  and  infusion  of  galls,  an 
orange  precipitate.  Unless  in  concentrated  solution,  they 
are  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acids.  The  pre- 
sence of  organic  substances  interferes  considerably  with  the 
appearances  produced  by  some  of  the  above  tests ;  hence 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  peculiar  pre- 
cautions are  sometimes  required,  and  in  all  cases  the 
precipitate  should  be  collected  and  heated  in  a  tube,  if  ne- 
cessary, with  a  little  white  flux,  or  some  reducing  agent,  so 
as  to  separate  metallic  mercury,  the  microscopic  globules  of 
which  are  easily  sublimed  and  discerned.  The  insoluble 
P.  C  No.  926 


mercurial  salts  are  mostly  volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  and  they 
are  all  decomposed,  with  the  production  of  metallic  mercury, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
in  a  glass  tube. 

Uses  of  Mercitrt. — The  uses  of  mercury  in  the  arts  are 
numerous  and  important  It  is  used  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding  [Gilding],  the 
silvering  of  mirrors,  and  in  filling  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters. Bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  lately  extensively 
used  for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot ;  and  lastlv  this  metal  is 
extensively  employed  in  various  forms  in  medicine. 

Medical  Properties  of  Mercury.— In  a  purely  me-« 
tallic  state,  mercury,  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
produces  no  effects  except  such  as  are  owing  to  its  mecha- 
nical properties.  Nevertheless  it  may  become  oxidized, 
and,  by  combining  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
occasion  violent  disorder.  Even  its  external  application 
leads  to  similar  results,  from  the  metal  first  becommg  oxi*- 
dized,  then  absorbed,  and  producing  the  same  effects  as  if 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  preparations  of  mercury  differ 
very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  action,  both  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  combination,  and  also  of  the  dose  em- 
plojr'ed  or  the  mode  of  administration.  The  milder  prepa- 
rations seem  only  to  increase  the  natural  and  healthy  actions 
of  the  organs  of  the  bodv,  particularly  the  secreting  and 
exhaling  organs ;  while  the  more  active,  if  not  given  in 
very  minute  doses,  destroy  the  texture  and  impair  the 
function  of  many  organs,  both  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  others  which  they 
affect  by  sympathy  or  other  means.  Ko  medicinal  sub- 
stance is  capable  of  producing  so  much  benefit,  none  is  so 
frequently  abused,  or  so  fertile  a  source  of  injury,  as  mer- 
cury. Its  mode  of  action  is  little  understood,  but  its  efl'ects 
are  often  sufficiently  obvious.  A  brief  statement  of  the  most 
important  of  these  ef  eots  is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

When  mercury,  triturated  with  chalk  or  magnesia, 
or  with  confection  of  roses  (which  is  the  case  when  it  is 
made  into  blue  pill),  is  taken  in  moderate  dose  into  the 
stomach,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  immediate  sensible 
impression,  unless  that  organ  be  in  a  state  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility, when  it  is  apt  to  cause  heartburn,  nausea,  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
and  the  individual,  especially  if  robust,  appears  only  to  have 
an  increased  appetite  and  more  ready  digestion.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  when  corrosive  sublimate  (bichlo- 
ride of  mercury)  is  given  in  very  minute  doses.  Even  the 
introduction  of'  mercury  into  the  body  by  friction  over  parts 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  would  seem  to  increase,  for  a  time, 
the  activity  of  the  whole  system.  To  whatever  surface  ap- 
plied, the  absorbents  would  appear  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
carry  it  into  the  circulating  mass.  Owing  to  peculiarity  of 
constitution  (idiosyncrasy)  a  very  minute  quantity  of  mer- 
cury produces  in  some  individuals  very  striking  effects, 
either  violent  salivation,  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  or  other 
inconveniences,  accompanied  by  great  debility.  This  result 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  some  of 
the  more  active  forms,  which  produces  actual  poisoning,  or 
from  the  effects  of  the  too  long  continued  administration  of 
some  of  the  mild  preparations.  Children,  owing  to  the 
irritability  of  their  bowels,  are  not  so  apt  to  be  salivated  as 
adults,  and  more  mercury  can  be  borne  in  warm  than  in 
cold  countries. 

When  a  single  dose  of  mercury  is  given,  it  is  generally 
one  of  the  preparations  which  act  on  the  bowels,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative  medicine ;  and  little  permanent  eff*ect  is  observed : 
but  repeated  small  doses,  especially  if  hindered  from  pass- 
ing off  by  the  bowels,  by  combination  with  opium,  excite 
arterial  commotion,  and  end  by  establishing  a  febrile  move- 
ment. The  pulse  is  full  and  more  frequent,  the  animal  heat 
augmented,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  abundant;  at  last 
followed  by  thirst,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness.  This 
disturbance  frequently  lasts  some  time,  even  after  the  medi- 
cine has  been  discontinued,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied 
with  determination  or  congestion  of  blood  either  towards  the 
lungs,  abdomen,  or  brain,  followed  sometimes  by  haemor- 
rhage from  various  organs.  Blood  drawn  during  a  mercurial 
course  is  generally  found  covered  with  a  huffy  coat,  the 
same  as  is  the  case  in  inflammatory  diseases.  On  the  sali- 
vary glands  the  effects  are  most  conspicuous :  they  become 
irritated,  more  sensible,  turgid,  and  pour  out  abundant 
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•■liTVi  wbieh,  od  standing,  deposits  flakes  of  coagulated 
albumen.  The  breath  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  peculiar 
fetor  (called  merourial),  the  gums  are  swollen,  but  pale  and 
tender,  the  teeth  become  loose,  and  the  tongue  and  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  are  covered  with  ulcers. 

The  general  commotion  of  the  system  often  proves  a  pow- 
erftil  agent  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  but  occasionally 
it  becomes  too  great,  and  requires  to  be  moderated.  Not 
only  must  the  exhibition  of  the  mercury  be  suspended  for  a 
time,  in  such  cases,  but  very  plethoric  persons  must  be 
bled,  and  put  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan  even  before  begin- 
ning its  use.  The  warm  bath,  diluent  drinks,  and  a  milk 
or  farinaceous  diet,  with  cool  air,  are  prqfwr  means  of  lessen- 
ingthe  violence  of  its  action. 

The  effects  just  mentioned  show  the  necessity  of  abstain- 
ing from  its  administration  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
haemorrhage  (especially  of  the  lungs),  or  a  disposition  to 
consumption,  or  if  there  exist  a  scrophulous  constitution,  or 
the  person  be  affected  with  sea  scurvy:  also  during  certain 
states  of  the  female  system,  and  during  pregnancy  or  suck- 
ling. 

when  the  use  of  mercury  is  too  long  continued,  or  it  is 
given  in  too  strong  doses,  its  stimula^ng  action  appears  to 
fatigue  the  system,  and  to  pervert  tha  function  of  assimila- 
tion, both  immediately  in  the  blood,  and  also  in  the  differ- 
ent organs  and  tissues.  Hence  the  individual  loses  his 
muscular  power,  becomes  pale,  tumid,  and  puffy,  or  else 
greatly  emaciated.  The  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  irritated ; 
the  limbs  exhibit  involuntary  tremblings,  and  all  the  tis- 
sues acquire  a  morbid  susceptibility.  The  blood  ia  found 
to  be  deteriorated,  and  to  have  lost  its  ordinary  consistence, 
and  the  person  appears  to  be  affected  with  scurvy  or  con- 
sumption. The  inconsiderate  use  of  mercurial  preparar- 
ticms,  especially  of  corrosive  sublimate,  often  occanons 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  causing  indigestion* 
and  alterations  or  thickenings  of  the  coats  of  tbe  stomach. 
Diseases  of  the  brain  not  unfrequently  result  from  an  im- 
proper use  of  mercury.  Lastly,  a  peculiar  affection  <3i  the 
skin  often  occurs  from  the  abuse  of  this  substance. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  diseases,  four  distinct  effects  may  be 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  mercurial  preparations. 
1st  By  some  of  them  the  intestinal  canal  is  irritated,  and 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents  occasioned.  2nd.  Others  are 
used  to  create  a  general  commotion  of  the  system,  to  rouse 
the  lymphatics,  and  excite  both  the  secreting  and  excretory 
glands.  3rd.  To  control  or  altogether  change  the  action  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  when  that  is  extreme,  and  tending  to 
tbe  effusion  of  serum,  and  more  especial iy  of  coagulable 
lymph.  With  this  may  perhaps  be  joined  the  action  of  the 
mercury  as  an  alterative.  4th.  What  is  regarded  as  its 
specific  effect  in  bringing  about  the  cure  of  some  peculiar 


Calomel,  or  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  is  the  pre- 
paration most  employed  as  a  purgative ;  it  inflnenoes  the 
mtestinal  canal  along  its  whole  length,  and  excites  the 
liver  and  other  glands  to  secretion.  It  is  of  very  great 
utility,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  but  even 
during  their  course,  either  when  given  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  purgative.  It  is  not  admissible 
if  the  tongue  be  very  red  and  sensible,  and  a  similar  state 
of  stomach  be  presumed  to  exist.  In  many  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever,  its  early  and  even  free  employment 
is  productive  of  the  best  results.  In  the  yellow  and  many 
otlier  fevers  of  hot  climates  it  is  indispensable.  In  these 
diseases  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  system  by  every 
means ;  and  whenever  the  patient  is  sahvated,  recovery  may 
be  expected.  In  many  of  the  less  rapid  fevers  of  Europe, 
the  like  benefit  follows  its  use. 

During  the  inflammatory  and  turgeseent  stage  of  hydro- 
cephalus acutus,  or  water  on  the  brain,  calomel,  alone  or 
with  digitalis,  is  frequently  efficacious  in  saving  tbe  patient; 
at  the  same  time  other  forms  of  mercury,  especially  the 
liniment,  may  be  used.  In  the  wasting  or  atrophy  of  chil- 
dren, the  steady  daily  use  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  produces 
the  best  results,  if  proper  dietetical  means  be  adopted. 

These  measures  should  at  no  time  be  resorted  to,  except 
under  the  direction  of  responsible  medical  attendants.  Tbe 
unnecessary  use  of  mercury,  when  some  other  purgative 
would  have  answered  as  well,  is  much  to  be  reprobated,  and 
not  only  injures  tbe  eonstitution  of  children,  but  if  they  are 
teedoDg  at  the  time,  it  leads  to  the  early  decay  of  their 
tneth.^  <BeU  0»  (As  TeeM,) 


Persons  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  even  whea  a  single 
dose  has  been  taken  as  a  purgative,  are  very  liable  to  take 
cold,  especially  from  wet.  This  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  The  bichloride  of  mercury  (or  corrosive  sublimate) 
seems  not  to  dispose  the  system  so  much  to  be  hurtfully 
impressed  by  cold,  and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  camp  and 
navy  practice.  Besides,  if  given  in  sufficiently  small  doses, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  tbe  preparations  to  use  aa  an 
alterative,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  or 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  such  as  the  heart 

Mercury  has  a  gteat  power  of  checking  the  deposition  of 
coagulable  lymph,  and  controlling  changes  in  tne  organic 
particles  of  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  uses  of  mercury  is  connected  with  this  pcrer 
of  changing  the  action  of  the  capillaries  when  that  action  ia 
extreme,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  pour  but  serum  in 
excess,  or  effuse  coagulable  lymph.  In  some  inflammations 
the  action  of  the  vessels  is  so  violent  as  to  pour  out  their 
contents,  and  this  leads  to  obstructions  or  chuiges  of  struc- 
ture which  derange  the  functions,  or  even  sjieedily  occasion 
death.  Thus  in  croup  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  in  the 
windpipe,  obstructing  respiration ;  in  peritonitis,  or  in  flam 
mation  of  the  outer  lining  of  the  intestines,  lymph  is  poured 
out,  agglutinating  the  folds  of  the  intestines;  m  iritis  tbe 
same  nappens,  closing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  destroying 
vision.  In  all  these  cases^  after  free  venesection,  or  even 
without  it,  calomel  given  very  freely  will  hinder  further 
effusion,  and  even  cause  the  absorption  of  what  has  already 
escaped  from  the  vessels ;  as  may  often  be  aeen  when  the 
iris  of  the  eye  is  inflamed. 

Many  serious  chronic  diseases  are  removed  by  a  judicious 
and  persevering  use  of  mercury,  but  these  can  neither  be 
enumerated  hera,  nor  oan  even  the  most  general  rules  be  at- 
tempted to  be  laid  down.  (Holland,  Medical  Notes ;  On 
Mercurial  Medicinee;  andTeale  On  NeurcUgic  Diseases.) 

The  specific  employment  of  mercury  is  st£  less  suitable 
to  be  discussed  here.  It  may  be  remarked  however  that 
the  opinion  for  the  necessity  of  giving  mercury  in  any 
quantity  is  now  altogether  exploded. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  either  alone 
or  as  additions  to  other  substances.  Calomel  freauently 
greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  action  of  other  meaieines, 
particularly  diuretic  medicaments.  How  fiir  calomsL  either 
in  small  frequently  repeated  doses  or  in  very  huge  ones, 
was  really  useful  in  Asiatic  cholera  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  arts  depends 
in  some  cases  on  principles  explained  above.  Thus  it 
checks  formentation,  and  opposes  the  formation  of  new 
compounds;  hence,  when  applied  in  eelutien  to  timber,  it 
prevents  the  dry-rot  from  ocounring,  by  solidifying  the 
albumen  of  the  wood.  {Antiseptics.]  In  eases  of  poi- 
soning by  it,  the  antidotes  most  proper  are  those  substances 
whi<^  contain  albumen,  audi  as  wnite  of  egg,  milk,  flour, 
fee.    [Albumen.] 

MERCURY,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun.  Its  orbit 
being  entirely  within  that  of  the  earth,  it  never  recedes  to 
the  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  the  sun,  but  is  always 
found  within  29**  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  is  only  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  to  the  east  of  ^e  sun, 
and  near  to  its  greatest  distance  (or  elonfEsiion)  from  the 
sun ;  so  that  the  sun  can  descend  sufficienUy  below  the  ho 
risen  to  allow  the  planet  to  be  seen  just  before  its  setting : 
similarly,  it  is  only  visible  in  the  morning  (before  sunrise), 
when  it  is  near  its  greatest  elongation  westward  of  tbe  sun. 
Tbe  leases  of  Mercury  are  not  visible  without  a  telescope. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  Mercury  varies  from  5  to  12  se- 
conds; the  real  diameter  is  *398  of  that  of  the  earth,  or 
about  3140  miles.  lu  bulk  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  63  to 
14)00 ;  its  mass  is  reckoned  at  the  two-millionth  part  of  that 
of  the  sun.  It  revolves  on  an  axis,  the  inclination  of  which 
to  the  ecliptic  is  not  determined,  in  24^  S»  26«-3.  It  has 
seven  times  the  Hgbt  and  heat  of  the  earth. 

The  transits  of  Mercury,  or  passages  of  the  planet  over 
the  sun's  disc,  take  place  when  the  conjunction  (the  inferior 
conjunction,  as  it  is  called.  Mercury  being  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun)  happens  at  the  time  that  the  planet  is  near  its 
node.  These  transits  are  not  so  useful  in  the  determination 
of  the  sun's  parallax  or  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation as  those  of  Venus :  we  shall  therefore  refer  the 
account  of  such  transits  in  general  to  the  latter  planet  The 
following  are,  according  to  Delambre,  the  times  of  the 
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truwiM  wbicfa  will  yet  Uke  pUue  in  th«  preieot  ceatur)' 
<eiTil  linM  u  Pww)  t-' 

I34S     8  May.  B  F.H.  lera     6  May,  7  V.m. 

IS4U     9  No».  8  P.M.  18BI     8  Niv.,  1  a.m. 

1661    12  Nuv..  7iA.M.  1891   19  May,  3  A.M. 

1868    S  Not..  7  A.M.  1SS4  10  Not.,  6)  p.m. 

EUmeiUt  <if  Ih*  Or&il  ^fMereury. 

Epoch,  1799,  Dacembai  31,  li^  tneaa  utronomicBl  time 

atSrebcTK- 

Semiuxis  major  -aSyDgaS,  Ihat  of  the  earth  being  at- 
■Dmed  ■■  the  umt- 

Bioentricity  -SO4I704;  ila  Mcukr  iiteraMe(or  iooreaae 
in  100  yem)  ■  0009039. 

Inclinalion  of  the  orbit  to  tbeeoUptie  7°  O' i"'9;  iU  le- 
culmr  incraue  ie'''4. 

Loagitu<lei  from  the  ntaan  equinox  of  the  epoch:  (I.)  of 
tfaeueendinf  Dodev  43°  S7'  9"'D;  itiMCular  iQcreaae  (com- 
binad  villi  ihe  preoeuion),  42la"-l;  (9.)  of  the  perihe- 
lion, 74*  so'  O^'O;  iu  leaular  inoreue (eonibined  with  tha 
preecMtonX  &6ai"-9;  (3.)  of  tha  planet  (mean),  lUS"  4' 
48" -3. 

Mean  aidereal  motion  in  one  meaji  tolar  day,  4°  b' 
}3"'5ig;  in  365}  it  ii  S3*  42' 47"' 65  mora  than  4  com- 
plete revohitioni ;  •iderealreTolutiDn,B7'9B92&  meansoUr 

MBRCDRY,  TRANSIT  OF.  pilmRcintT;  VEifni, 
Ta«.s»iT  OF.) 

HERGANI'N^fi  (MurgintP,  Bonap.),  a  subfiimily  of 
Anatida,  coniiiting  of  the  genus  Merewi,  Linn.,  (be  Goot- 
andert  or  Mergamert  of  the  Brili«h.  The  Prince  of  Mugig- 
nano  make*  it  include  two  Bub  genera,  Murgus  (Smemjsnd 
Mernnser,  Leach  {The  Gootanderi),  and  places  the  sub- 
fomily  next  to  the  Fitligulinte,  and  im mediately  preceding 
the  Pelecanidte.  The  Ijnnean  genua  Mergut  it  placed  be- 
tween the  last  leetion  {Criitata)  of  the  great  genus  Anai 
and  the  genus  Alea  in  the  Sytttma  Nutura,  and  Ibe  posi- 
tion asugned  to  it  by  various  autbon  will  be  found  in  the 
artida  Duckb.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Swainson's 
Clatti/kation  r^  Birds,  the  subfamily  is  placed  afler  tha 
FuligtMna,  anA  Immediately  ^ceding  the  family  Colym- 
bidtf. 


Gewrie  CAoniefM-.— Bill  stfaigbt,  namnr,  and  slender, 
■ubeylindrioal  anteriorly,  wide  at  the  base,  and  abruptly 
bookad  a(  tha  tip ;  mai^ins  of  both  mandibles  serrated,  the 
aarratioos  or  teeth  direeted  Iwckwards.  Toasue  slender. 
I'eat  thort,  with  tja  toes  fully  palnated,  and  plaoed  behind 


Ihe: 


I   spiiciet    I 


nnmemu*.  and  of  ihsso,   Mfrgi 
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Merganier.  Sfrralor,  albtlhii,  and  rueulialat  are  found  ui 
Eiirupe.     We  telect  M.  Mergujuer  aud  M.  atbtUut  as  ex- 
Merganser.    (Leach.) 
Example,   Mrrgataer    Catlar  iJUergiu  Mgrgarufr  and 
Cailnriii  Liniiffiu^i. 

beicrirtiun—yfry  OU  Male.  Tufted  heiid  (Ihe  tuft 
large  and  ihick).  ami  partofihe  neck  greeniali  Ului-k.  ihe 
-— ---iun  varying  in  different  hghia;  lo*er  piul  of  the 
iread,  belly,  ab<lameu,  cuverts  of  ihe  wings  and  sca- 
fariheii  from  the  budy,  lin^^eil  of  a  yellowish  rose 
colour*  (which  soon  rudes  in  stufleif  specimens  to  wliiie)  on 
ts;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  ecapulars 
body  deep  black ;  quiUa  blackish ;  great  co- 
verts bordered  wiih  black ;  rest  of  the  back  and  tail  aab- 
coloured;  beauty-spot  oulhewingwhile,  without  iransTerse 
Is;  bill  deep  r^,  black  above  and  on  the  lerrainal  noil; 
reddish  brown,  sometime*  red;  feet  vermilion  red. 
Length  26  to  2S  inches,    (Temm.) 

In  this  plumai^  the  bird  is  the  Mergia  Mergamer  of 
Linneeua  and  others;  Lt  Harle  of  Butfon  and  the  French; 
the  Gootanehr  or  Mergatutr  of  Latham  and  Pennant; 
Gamen-Mdger  and  Taacher-gatu  of  Bechslein  and  the  Ger- 
mans; Mergo,  Oca  marina  e  Mfrgodomimcano  at  ihe'Btor. 
degl.  Ucc.,'  andI>M66aM*Zaa;6wkof  Sepp.andtheNeiheT' 

Femaie. — Tuft  longand  loose;  head  and  part  of  the  neck 
reddish  brown ;  throat  pure  white ;  lower  part  of  tha  neck, 
breast,  side*,  and  thigh*  whitish  aih  ;  all  the  upper  part* 
deep  ash ;  beauty-spot  of  tba  wini;  white  witlraul  any  trans- 
verte  band  ;  bill  fkded  red;  iris  brown  ;  fbet  yellowish  red, 
webs  a«hy-red.    Length  24  or  S3  inches. 

Ynunx  MaUi  o/l/u  Ytar:    Similar  to  the  females. 

Tlu  Young  at  the  age  nfone  fear  are  distinguished  by 
blackish  spots  diiposed  on  Uie  while  of  the  neck ;  Ihe  ruddy 
colour  of  the  neck  is  then  terminated  by  a  deeper  colour; 
blackish  plumes  begin  to  show  themselves  on  the  top  of  the 
head,   end   white   feathers  appear   on  the  covert*  of  tha 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  the  Mergiu  Cattor  of  Linnraus 
and  others;  Mergut  nibricapiltut  at  Gmelin;  the  Harte 
femitle  of  BulTon;  the  Dun  Diver  or  Sparling  Pbal  of 
I..alham  and  others ;  and  the  idergo  oca  of  the  '  Stor.  dogl, 
Ucc.' 

This  species  is  the  Sugherotu  of  the  Italians;  the  Meer- 
rack  and  See-Raek  of  the  Germans ;  fVrai^fogfl,  Kjorltfo- 
gel,  Ard,  and  SAmAa  of  the 'Fauna  Suecica;'  SAalUiluger 
of  the  Ehmei;  Shior-andQt  the  Icelanders;  Pehtok  of  the 
Greenlanders ;  Seek  at  the  Cree  Indians;  Hwyadddanke- 
dogotihe  aniient British;  and  Gootandfr  and  (provincial) 
Juck-iuto  of  tlie  modern  British.  It  is  suppoaed  to  be  the 
Kdaropos  opvic,  of  Ihe  Greeks,  the  Fiber  and  Cattor  Alt*  of 
the  Latiiis,  and  i*  the  Bieure  of  tlie  old  French. 

Food ;  Reproduction ;  Utilittf  to  3fa».— Tha  food  of  tha 
Goosander  consists  of  small  fish,  amphilHou*  animals,  small 
erusiaceatiB  attd  mollusk*.    Temminck  says  that  ila  nest  is 

E laced  among  rolled  pebbles  on  the  banks  of  waters,  in 
usbes  or  in  hollow  trees,  and  that  it  lays  twelve  or  fouiieen 
whitiih  eggs,  which  are  nearly  equally  pointed  at  each  end. 
The  flesh  i*  very  rank  and  bad.  Graves,  who  tasted  one, 
pronounces  it  to  have  been  offensive  in  the  highest  degree. 
Tlie  old  French  quatrain,  in  the  PorlraiU  dt*  Oyteaux, 
gives  the  following  deacriptioit  of  ila  habilaandofitaquaUtT 
as  food  — 

ta  Bknn  kmII  uu  uluigi  m  pWngn 
PauT  !■  polttctn,  mq**!  «at  ftouBUfMhla. 

pAuldnHI  an  BLeun  BTofi  poui  loa  maafn. 

Geographical  Dietribution.—'K.t.  Gould  {Birde  t^  Ett' 
rope)  slates  that  '  its  native  locality  appear*  to  be  the  north- 
arn  regions  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  where, 
among  large  and  unfrequented  lakes,  it  find*  an  asylum 
and  b reed inf^pl ace ;  from  iheia,  its  summer  haunts,  it  emi- 
grates  southwards  on  the  approach  of  ibeseveri Lies  of  winter, 
seldom  appearing  in  our  latitudes  unless  the  season  indi 
cales  an  exceedingly  low  temperature  in  the  Arctic  circW 
at  such  times  it  frequents  our  shore*  and  unfrocan  lakes, 
either  in  pair*  or  in  small  flocks  of  seven  or  eight :  but  tJM 
extensive  inland  walan  of  Holland  and  Germany  appew  la 

crihMlbT   ni.H>thu4»Iihl4llH 
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be  ita  fivourite  rewtt,'    This  species  was  sbot  at  Fulham 
in  the  BeTerewiDlerof  1B3T.  Il  appears  in  Dr.  Ricbardson'i 
lilt  of  birds,  that  thay  merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania  and 
migrate  in  sumintT  tu  rear  their  young  in  tlie  fur  countries ; 
the  spscimen  described  by  bim  wai  killed  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan.   It  also  occurs  in  Major  Sabine's  list  of  Greenland 
Birds.     The  Prince  of  Musignauo  notes  it  as  ralber  rare 
winter  at  Rome,  and  as  not  common,  at  tbe  same  season, 
Philadelphia  {Spccchio  Comparaiivo),  and  aa  occurring 
Europe  generally,  and  in  America  generally,  in  his  Geogra- 
phical and  Comparative  Litt  qf  the  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America.    It  was  seen  in  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  SielHild 
and  ii.  BiirEer. 


Example,  Mrrgus  albellut. 

Deicription.~  Old  Male.  A  great  spot  of  greenish  black 
on  each  side  of  tbe  bill,  a  similar  coloured  but  longitudinal 
one  on  the  occiput;  the  tufted  crest,  neck,  scapulars,  smull 
coverts  of  tbe  wines,  and  all  the  loirer  parts  very  pure  while ; 
upper  part  of  the  back,  the  two  crescents  which  are  directed 
under  the  sides  of  tbe  breast,  and  the  edees  of  the  scapulars, 
deep  black;  tail  ash-coloured  ;  sides  and  thisbs  varied  with 
sih-ooloured  lig-iags;  bill,  legs  (tarsi),  and  toes  bluish- 
aib;  webs  black;  iris  brown.     Length  15  to  IG  inches. 

Id  this  slate  tlie  bird  is  Mergut  eubetlu*  of  Linnnus  and 
others;  Le petit  Harle  hvppi  ua  la  Pietle  at  Buffiin;  the 
Weiier  Soger  of  Bechslein  and  others ;  the  fVitte  non 
Duiker  of  Sepp, ;  the  Mergo  Oea  miaore  of  the  '  Stor,  degl, 
Uce.,'  and  the  Smew  or  White  Nun  of  tbe  English  ornilho- 

Fernale.—Sammit  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  occiput  rod- 
diih  brown ;  throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  ab- 
domen while;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  sides,  and 
rump  bright  ash  ;  upper  parts  and  tail  deep  ash ;  wings 
TMiegatfd  with  white,  ash,  and  black.     Length  13  inches. 

Young  of  the  year,  similar  to  tbe  female. 

Males  at  the  Age  of  One  Pear.— These  are  distinguished 
by  tbe  small  blackish  feathers  which  form  the  creat  spot  at 
the  side  of  the  bill;  by  some  whitish  and  while  feathers 
scattered  on  Ibe  head;  by  the  unper  part  of  the  back,  which 
is  variegated  with  black  and  ash-coloured  feathers ;  and  by 
indications  of  Ibe  two  black  crescents  on  the  side  of  the 
bteut.  The  young  qf  both  ttxet  have  the  great  coverts  of 
the  wings  terminated  by  a  large  white  space,  while  the  old 
k.„. u;.g  there  except  at  the  point. 


ones  have  n 


The  femaletand  young  of  the  year  are  the  ifinytu  mi'nu- 
ttti,  Linn. ;  Mergut  Atiaticut,  Gm. ;  Mergut  itellaiui, 
Brunn.;  Sdergu*  Pannonicut,  Scop,;  La  Piette  femelle. 
Buff,;  Le  Harle  eloilt  (young  male).  Buff.;  Sfergo  Oea 
mtnore  (hmaleX  and  Afergo  Oea  eeaerina  (young  male  of 
the  year),  ■  Stor.  degl.  V<x.  i"  De  Kleine  Zaagbek  (young  of 
tha  yaar'    •*-""  ■    -"•'   o.j  t i.j  c r^ _'_.  ,"  , 

IBOUU),  ] 
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This  species  is  the  Kreule-Enle  of  Frisch  and  tbe  Gel^ 
mans;  the  Mffit' St'iitf  of  the  Danes ;  Sagherone  oeMatino 
of  tbe  Italians ;  Lleian  wen  of  the  antient  British ;  Smew 
and  (provinrial)  White  Nuu,  Vare  Widgeon  and  Smee  of 
the  modern  British. 

iJ^orf;  Reproduction;  Utility  lo Man.— The  food  of  tbe 
Smew  consists  of  small  crustaceBnB,walei-insecla,  tnollusks, 
little  fish,  and  water-plants.  The  nest,  according  to  If. 
Temminck,  is  placed  on  tbe  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
the  number  of  eggs  amounts  to  twelve ;  they  are  whitish. 
The  bird  is  in  no  request  for  the  table. 

Geographical  Dittribulion.~1he  countries  of  tbe  Anstic 
circle  in  both  worlds ;  migratory  in  autumn,  but  especially 
in  winter,  in  England,  Holland,  Fiance,  and  as  far  as  Italy ; 
rather  abundant  in  Holland  on  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(Temm.).  It  is  seldom  seen  in  Britain  except  in  inclemenl 
winters.  The  species  was  not  observed  by  Dr,  Richardson, 
but  it  is  noted  by  him  in  tbe  tables  compiled  from  the 
Speechio  Comparativo  as  one  of  tbe  birds  that  migrate 
northwards  from  or  through  Pennsylvania  in  spring,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  returning  to  the  fur  coun- 
tries to  breed.  The  Prince  of  Musignaao  notices  it  as  ralber 
common  in  winter,  ]HirIicularly  the  young,  near  Rome,  and  as 
very  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  iSpecchio  Compa- 
rativo). The  itme  ^Mtikoi,  ia  hit  Geographical  ojui  Compa- 
rative Litt,  notes  it  as  occurring  inEurope  generally  and  on 
the  northern  and  central  coasts  of  America.  Dr.  Von 
SieboldsndM.Bii/ger  found  it  in  Japan, 


-■-  -       ^.^^^^^^ 

Her^ui  AlbflUiu ;  upper  fl^&rc,  mtie ;  lo««r  Ggun,  biiHtfl.    (Gould.) 

M.  Temminck  remarks  that  the  Harlet,  or  birds  of  this 
subfamily,  live  upon  the  waters,  where  thev  swim,  having 

Eenerally  the  whole  of  the  body  submerged,  and  only  the 
ead  out  of  the  water.*  They  dive  easily  and  often,  swim 
with  extreme  agility  entre  deux  eaax,  and  use  their  wings 
to  assist  them  in  this  sort  of  natation.  They  remain  long 
on  wing,  and  lly  very  swiftly.  Their  walk  is  very  vacil- 
lating and  embarrassed,  their  legs  or  feet,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  sea-ducks,  being  more  withdrawn  within  the  abdomen 
than  those  of  the  ducks  which  have  the  posterior  toe  smooth. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  flsh  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  Srst  they  make  great  destruction.  In 
temperate  climstes  they  are  only  seen  in  winter;  their  habi 
tuol  dwelling  is  in  cold  countries,  where  they  breed.  They 
are  much  wilder  than  the  diSerent  species  of  ducks,  and 
have  not  been  domesticated.  They  moult  once  a  year ;  but 
the  old  males,  like  those  of  the  ducks,  moult  in  the  spring, 
whilst  the  old  females  and  tbe  young  moult  in  tbe  entumn. 
The  young  males,  before  their  Brat  or  second  rooiilt,  hat^y 
differ  at  all  from  the  females, 
MERGER.  It  is  somewhat  difBcult  to  give  an  exact 
iQnition  of  this  legal  term.  In  order  to  fbrm  an  accurate 
ition  of  whet  is  meant  by  it,  the  notion  of  the  legal  term 
estate  [Estatb]  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  '  The  accesaitm 
of  one  estate  to  another,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  the 
circumstance  that  two  estates  immediately  expectant  on 
each  other,  meet  or  are  nnited  in  tbe  same  parson,  is  tha 
cause  of  the  mei^t."    (Preston.)    These  words  azpreu  in 
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general  tarms  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  merger 
may  fi>Uow  as  a  consequence.  This  consequence*  called 
merger,  i«  that  the  preceding  estate  ceases  to  exist*  and  the 
estate  in  which  this  preceding  estate  is  said  to  he  merged 
continues  to  he  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  that  union 
which  was  the  cause  of  merger. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  general  description  of  the 
cause  oi  merger,  that  the  estate  which  is  prior  in  noint  of 
time  must  not  be  greater  (in  legal  estimation)  that  the 
estate  which  immediately  follows :  it  may  he  either  equal 
or  leifl,  hut  not  greater.  Also,  the  estates  must  both  be 
Tested  estates,  and  both  must  be  legal  or  both  equitable 


Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  life,  with  reversion  to  B  in  fee, 
and  A  surrenders  his  estate  to  B,  or  B  releases  his  estate  to 
A,  in  either  ease  the  life-estate  is  merged,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  estate  in  reversion  immediately  becomes 
a  fee  in  possession.  It  seems  that  one  term  of  years  will 
merge  in  another,  and  a  larger  term  in  a  less ;  at  least  this 
is  the  ease  when  the  second  term  is  a  term  in  reversion. 
Thus,  if  A  is  tenant  for  years,  with  reversion  to  B  for  years, 
and  A  surrenders  or  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  term  which 
belonged  to  A  is  merged.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule :  if  the  estate  of  A  is  derived  from  the  estate  of  B  as 
an  underlease,  the  original  term  of  B  is  not  abridged  by 
such  merger.  In  facK  merger,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  never  apply  to  a  surrender  or  assignment  of  an 
estate  in  land  to  the  person  by  whom,  and  out  of  whose 
larger  estate,  that  smaller  estate  was  granted.  But  if  A, 
who  is  seised  in  fee,  leases  first  to  B  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  then  to  C  for  ten  years,  by  way  of  immediate  reversion, 
and  C  assigns  his  term  to  B,  the  estate  of  B  is  merged  in 
that  of  C,  which  becomes  an  estate  in  possession,  and  can 
have  no  longer  duration  than  ten  years.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  question  whether  a  term  can  merge  in  a  term  in  re- 
mainder. 

Estates  tail  are  not  subject  to  merger;  an  exception 
whieh  is  a  neoessary  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  gift  to 
the  heirs  in  tail,  so  long  as  there  are  any.  Formerly,  if  an 
estate  tail  had  beeome  a  base  fee  by  the  tenant  in  tail  levy- 
ing a  fine,  such  base  fee  would  merge  by  union  with  the 
immediate  reversion  in  foe.  But  by  a  reeent  statute  (3  and 
4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  74),  such  base  fee  will  not  merge  in  the  re- 
version in  fee,  but  shall  be '  enlarged  into  as  large  an  estate 
as  the  tenant  in  tail,  with  the  consent  of  the  protector,  if 
any,  might  have  created  by  any  disposition  under  this  act, 
if  such  remainder  or  reversion  had  vested  in  any  other 
person.' 

If  the  two  estates,  the  union  of  which  in  one  person  might 
otherwise  cause  merger,  do  not  unite  in  him  in  the  same 
right,  there  is  no  merger. 

The  various  exceptions  to  the  general  principles  of  merf^er 
are  numerous  enough  to  form  the  subject  of  an  entire 
treatise.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Preston's  Treatise  on  Convey 
ttncing. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  merger  is  uncertain,  and  no 
hypothesis  seems  fully  to  explain  all  the  cases  of  merger  as 
now  settled.  In  the  case  put  by  Bracton  (fol.  12),  the 
termor  for  years  who  had  become  the  feoffee  of  the  land,  is 
considered  as  having,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  freehold,  re- 
nounced the  term  (ex  quo  idem  B  se  tenuit  ad  feoff- 
amentum,  tacite  termino  renuntiavit).  The  origin  of  merger 
is  discussed  in  Preston's  third  volume*  chap,  iit.,  &c. 

M  B  RGUI.      [TbN  ASSBRIM.] 

ME'RGULUS.  [AuK,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.]  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  notes  the  lAttU  Auk  (MergiUuMAlle)  as  occurring 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  America.  {Geographical  and  Compa- 
rative Lift,) 

MBRGUS.    [Mbrganinjb.] 

MBRIAN,  MARIA  SIBYLLA,  the  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Merian,  an  eminent  Dutch  engraver,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Mayn,  April  12,  1647.  Her  instructor  in 
drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1665  she  married  John 
Andries  Oraff,  a  painter  of  Niimberg,  but  the  celebrity 
which  attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artist  prevented  that 
of  her  husband  firom  being  adopted.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, both  daughters,  who  were  also  skilled  in  drawing.  In 
eonsequence  of  liberal  offers  Madame  Merian  and  her  hus- 
band settled  in  Holland,  but  Maria  Sibylla,  whose  areatob- 
ieet  was  the  study  of  naturvf  travailed  foi  the  uka  of  delineat* 


ing  insects,  flowers,  and  other  natural  objects.  In  1699  she 
went  to  Surinam,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
drawings  which  have  since  added  so  considerably  to  her 
fame,  and  remained  there  till  the  month  of  June,  1701. 

She  published— 1,  'The  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their 
Nourishment  and  Changes,'  in  Dutch,  2  vols.  4to<^  the  first 
published  at  Niimberg  in  1679,  the  second  in  1683,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  4to.,  1717.  This  work,  much 
enlarged  by  herself  and  her  daughters,  was  published  in 
French  by  John  Marret,  fol.,  Amst.,  1730,  under  the  title 
of  *  Histoire  G6n6rale  des  Insectes  de  TEurope.'  2,  *  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Greneratione  et  Metamorphosibus  Insectorum 
Surinamensium,*  fol.,  Amst,  1 705,  separately  in  Dutch  and 
in  Latin.  These  editions  contain  only  sixty  plates.  To  some 
of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  were  annexed  by  her  daugh- 
ters Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta.  There  is 
an  edition  of  this  work  in  folio,  French  and  Dutch,  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1719;  another  in  French  and  Latin, 
Hago,  1726;  and  another  in  Dutch  in  1730.  There  have 
been  also  editions  of  the  two  works  united,  under  the  title  of 
'  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  I'Europe  et  de  I'Amerique,*  fol.. 
Par.,  1768  and  1771. 

Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  January  13,  1717. 
Manv  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  preserved  in 
the  department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  two  volumes,  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  a 
large  price.  One  contains  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other 
those  of  Europe.  A  few  of  the  Surinam  insects,  though 
elegantly  finished,  appear,  upon  examination,  not  to  be  en- 
tirely drawings,  but  to  have  been  coloured  upon  outline  proofs 
of  the  engravings.  Those  of  Europe  are  entirely  original 
delineations.  Ail  are  upon  vellum.  Other  drawings  of 
Madame  Merian  are  pre^rved  at  Petersburg,  in  several 
collections  in  Holland,  and  at  Frankfort.  A  portrait  of 
Madame  Merian,  formerly  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  is  atill  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of 
her,  by  Houbraken,  is  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
'  Origin  of  Caterpillars,'  1717. 

iBiog»  Universelle,  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.366,  367;  Brunet, 
Manuel  du  Libraire^  8vo.,  1820,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  475,  476; 
Chalmers,  Biogr,  Diet,,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  72.) 

ME'RIDA,  a  town  of  Extremadura  in  Spain,  in  38°  48' 
N.  lat.  and  6**  15'W.  long.  It  was  founoed  by  Publius 
Casirius,  a  Roman  general  under  the  emperor  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  was  named  Emerita  Augusta.  It  was  sub- 
seouently  made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lusitania 
(wnich  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Portugal,  with  part  of 
Leon»  Extremadura,  and  Old  Castile),  and  was  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  city  in  Roman  Spain.  From  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  it  passed  into  those  of  the  Goths,  who  made 
it  an  archiepiscopal  see.  In  the  year  587  it  was  the  focua 
of  a  plot  formed  by  the  Arians  to  kill  the  reigning  monarch 
and  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  land.  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  several  provincial  councils,  of  which  that  of 
AJ>.  666  is  the  most  known.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
in  711  it  offered  a  stout  resistance,  but  was  eventually 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Muza,  who  on  entering  the  citv  was 
amazed  at  its  vast  size  and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings. 
According  to  a  Moslem  chronicler  it  was  then  eight  m&s 
in  circumference,  and  was  garrisoned  by  90,000  men.  By 
the  Arabs  its  original  name  was  corrupted  into  Mdrida.  In 
1230  it  opened  its  gates  to  the  Christian  king  Alonso  XI. 
of  Castille  and  Leon,  after  a  great  battle,  in  which,  aided 
by  the  apostle  James  and  other  saints  in  white  robes  (as 
tradition  has  it),  he  routed  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Moors, 
headed  by  their  king  Ibn  Hud.  Alonso,  to  testify  his  gra- 
tude,  entrusted  the  government  of  the  dly  to  the  military 
order  of  St.  James,  in  whose  hands  it  has  till  recently  re- 
mained. 

Modem  M^rida  is  one  of  the  most  decayed  and  poverty- 
stricken  towns  in  the  Peninsula.  In  extent  it  has  shrunk  to 
a  very  small  compass ;  its  population  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  5000 ;  and  the  trade  in  merino  wool,  of  which  it  has 
long  been  the  depdt,  is  rapidly  declining.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  and  gently  undulating  country,  naturally 
very  fertile,  but  almost  uncultivated,  and  in  summer  ren- 
dered verv  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  sole  interest  of 
modern  M^rida  lies  in  its  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  houses,  churches,  walls,  and  pavements, 
abound  in  Roman  fragments,  columns,  inscriptive  tablets, 
altars,  vasesy  statues,  and  bas-reliefik  la  Um  fieldsy  garden^. 
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and  roods  without  the  town,  simflar  remains  are  found.  But 
the  principal  ruins  are  an  amphilbeatre  almost  entire,  which 
hy  lettinff  in  the  waters  of  the  Ouadtana  could  at  pleasure 
be  turned  into  a  naumachia ;  a  ciieus,  said  to  equal  in  sixe 
the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome ;  a  theatre,  where  in  modern 
times  hullrflghts  have  been  held ;  the  shell  of  a  lofty  tri- 
umphal arch,  now  stripped  of  its  ornaments ;  some  baths  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  a  gateway  defaced  by  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. Encased  in  a  private  house  is  a  small  peripteral 
temple  of  Mars ;  the  capitals  as  well  as  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  of  granite.  There  are  also  two  Roman  bridses ;  one  of 
enormous  length  and  curious  construction«  witn  a  fortress 
at  one  end.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  two  grand 
aqueducU  built  of  brick  and  granite  mixed.  Of  the  latter 
material  are  constructed  all  the  antient  edifloes  of  M£rida« 
with  very  trifling  exceptions. 

At  the  distance  from  M£rida  of  one  and  two  leagues  re- 
spectively are  two  remarkable  reservoirs,  by  some  con- 
sidered of  Roman,  by  others  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
first,  called  Albufera,  is  about  100  fiset  in  length  by  nearly 
60  feet  in  depth,  enclosed  by  thick  walhi,  with  two  fine 
towers.  The  other,  called  Albuera,  is  smaller,  but  its  walls 
and  the  single  tower  which  surmounts  them  are  much 
finer. 

(Mariana,  Hutoria  General  de  E^paHa  ;  Conde,  Hiitoria 
de  lo9  Arabes;  Pons,  Viage  de  EipaHa;  Laborde, /iTtnd- 
raire  Deseripfifde  lEtpagne;  Semple*8  Journey  through 
Spain  and  Italv;  Captain  Cook's  Shetche*  in  SfMzin.) 

MERIDIAN  (ffim<it>«,  mid-day).  In  the  heavens  the 
meridian  is  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  pole  and 
the  zenith  of  the  spectator :  on  the  earth  it  is  the  eirde 
which  passes  through  the  pole  and  the  spectator's  position ; 
consequently  the  terrestrial  meridian  is  the  section  of  the 
earth  made  by  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian. 

The  circle  derives  its  name  from  being  that  on  which  the 
centre  of  the  sun  is  found  at  mid-day,  or  real  noon.  In  the 
case  of  a  fixed  star,  the  time  at  which  its  altitude  is  greatest 
is  the  moment  of  its  coming  on  the  meridian ;  but  in  that 
of  the  sun  or  a  planet,  the  orbital  motion  prevents  the 
moment  of  its  culmination  (or  coming  on  the  nteridian) 
from  being  exactly  that  of  its  attaining  its  highest  point ; 
though  the  difierence  is  not  worth  noting  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses.   [SptiBRB,  Doctrine  of  the.] 

MBRI'NO.    [Shbxp.] 

ME'RIONES.    [MimiDA.] 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire, 
on  the  north-east  by  Denbighshire,  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  south  by  Cardiganshire^ 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  Cardigan  Bay,  an  inlet 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  right 
angled  triangle,  having  two  sides  facing  the  north  and 
west  respectively,  and  the  hypotenuse  ncing  the  south- 
east. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  666  square  miles ; 
it  is  the  sixth  of  the  Welsh  counties  in  respect  of  sice,  being 
a  little  smaller  than  Cardiganshire,  but  larger  than  Den- 
bighshire. The  population  in  1821  was  34,382 ;  in  1831  it 
was  35,316,  showing  an  increase  of  118  persons  only,  and 
giving  53  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  absolute  popular 
tion  It  is  inferior  to  all  the  Welsh  counties  except  Raanor- 
shire ;  and  in  density  of  population  is  inferior  even  to  that. 
Bala  and  Dolgelly  are  the  assize  towns :  the  county  election 
for  members  of  parliament  takes  place  at  Harlech.  Bah^  the 
nearest  of  these  places  to  London,  is  in  52''  55'  N.  lat.  and 
3®  34'  W.  long.,  about  180  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west 
of  London,  or  1 94  miles  by  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  from  thence  through  Llangynnog. 

Coast  Line, — The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  formed  by 
the  SBStuary  of  which  the  Traeth  Mawr  and  the  Traeth 
Bach  are  portions.  The  Traeth  Mawr  (of  which  a  consider- 
able part  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea  by  an  embank- 
ment about  a  mile  in  length,  reaching  across  this  branch  of 
the  estuary  from  side  to  side)  forma  the  boundary  between 
Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire.  The  Traeth  Bach  or 
Bychan  belongs  entirely  to  the  latter:  it  comprehends 
many  thouFand  acres,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrhyd,  or 
Bychan,  and  Dwyrhyd.  This  arm  of  the  nstuary  penetrates 
several  miles  inland,  becoming  narrow  as  it  proceeds.  It  is 
dry  at  low  water,  except  a  narrow  channel  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  united  streams  find  their  way  into  the 
^■ea»  and  ia  crosned  by  a  ferry. 


From  the  Traeth  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  six 
miles  past  Harlech  to  the  little  headland  on  which  stands 
the  village  of  Mochmes  or  Mochras.  From  the  Traeth 
Bach  to  the  town  of  Harlech  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between  Harlech  and 
Mochraea  it  rises  into  cliffs.  It  is  skirted  by  sandi  dry  at  low 
water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  sea  are  three  sand-banks, 
the  *  DuUh  Bank,'  the  '  Pontigal  Bank,*  and  the  *  Sam 
Badrig '  (St.  Patrick's  Causeway)  or  *  Sam  Badrhwyg '  (Ship- 
breaking  Causeway).  This  remarkable  shoal  runs  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  22  milea  out  to 
sea  in  a  south-west  direction ;  it  ia  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  in  spring  tides,  and  in  storms 
is  marked  by  fearful  breakers.  Tradition  says  that  this 
part  of  the  sea  was  once  inhabited  land  called  C!antr^r 
Gwaelod,  or  the  Lowland  hundred,  and  that  it  waa  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
(Pennant.)  The  name,  St.  Patrick's  Ckuseway,  is  said  to 
have  originated  from  a  monkish  legend,  that  it  waa  formed 
by  St  Patrick  in  order  that  he  might  pass  from  Ireland  to 
Britain. 

From  Mochraas  the  coast  runs  south-aouth-east  eight 
miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the 
town  of  Aber-Maw,  contracted  into  Ber-Maw  or  Barmouth. 
Throughout  Merionethshire,  north  of  the  Maw,  the  coast  is 
skirtea  by  sands  of  greater  of  less  breadth.  From  the  Maw 
the  coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  eostuary  of 
the  Dovey,  taking  a  circuit  convex^  to  the  sea,  and  rising 
into  cliffii  midway  between  the  rivtts.  At  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  these  diffs  the  river  Towv,  or  Disynwy,  flows  into 
the  sea.  Between  the  Towy  and  the  Dovey  the  coast  ia 
again  skirted  by  sands.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Meri- 
onethshire ooait  is  about  38  miles^  following  its  principal 
bends. 

Surface  and  Geological  CAara0/«r«— -Merionethshire  is  tho 
most  mountainous  of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  containa 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  North  Wales ;  there  are  how- 
ever no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices  so  abrupt  as  those  of 
Caernarvonshire.  The  principal  moontain-ohain  is  that 
which,  in  one  part  at  least,  is  called  the  motmtains  of  Ber- 
wyn,  and  which  traverses  the  county  firom  north-east  to 
south-west,  skirtin^f  the  valleys  of  the  Dee,  the  Wnion,  and 
the  Maw.  The  pnncipal  summits  of  this  chain  are,  Cader 
Berwyn  or  Ferwyn,  on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Mont- 
Romeryahire,  seven  miles  south  of  Corwen,  2663  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  Arran  Fowddy,  near  the  Wnion,  above 
Dolgelly,  2955  feet ;  Pen-y-Gadair  (summit  of  Cader  Idris), 
three  miles  south-west  of  Dolgelly,  29 1 4  feet ;  and  Pengam» 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chain  near  the  sea,  1510  feet.  West 
of  Bala,  and  near  the  oentra  of  the  county,  is  a  group  of 
mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr  is  the  highest  point, 
2809  fiiet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  central 
group  branches  ran  westward  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  group  of 
Snowdon.    There  are  no  plains. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  slate 
rocks  which  predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  the  valley 
of  the  Dee,  as  fiir  up  as  Bala  and  the  valley  of  the  Alwen, 
a  bluish-grey  limestone  is  found,  which  is  quarried  for  lime, 
the  principal  manure  employed  in  the  county.  Great  quan* 
tities  of  white  limestone  are  quarried  and  burnt  for  lime 
near  Corwen.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  all  the  east- 
ern  side  of  the  county,  as  fiir  as  a  line  drawn  from  Bala, 
north-west  along  the  vale  of  the  Treweryn,  and  soQthward 
along  the  Twrch  and  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y-Mowddy.  The 
slates  of  this  formation  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Corwen. 

Westward  of  the  line  described  the  rocks  are  chiefly  slaty» 
forming  abrupt  and  rugged  mountains  of  desolate  appear- 
ance. JLead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  nt 
the  mouth  of  the  Disynwy,  and  copper-mines  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Barmouth.  CJopper  ore  has  been  produced  froia 
the  peat  ashes  of  a  turf  pit  near  Dolg^ly.  Slates  are  quai 
ried  in  the  Berwyn  mountains ;  and  there  are  quarries  pro 
ducing  slates  of  excellent  quality  at  Festiaiog  near  the 
Caernarvonshire  border.  The  slates  are  skipped  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Traeth  Bychan^  near  the  place  where  tbey 
are  raised. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  former  observers  that  Cader 
Idris  and  some  other  mountains  presented  traces  of  voleanio 
agency.  '  The  steeper  part'  of  this  mountain,  aaya  Mr.  Fsia« 
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tmJEkU  'to  the  Ugaeit  pMk,  or  Pen-y-Gadftir,  gro^ra  more 
and  more  rockj ;  Uie  ftpproAck  to  the  summit  extremely  so, 
and  eovered  with  huge  fimgmente  of  discoloured  rocks,  very 
rugged,  and  cemented  by  a  8emi-vitri6ed  matter,  which  ^ives 
them  a  very  volcaoie  look,  added  to  their  disjoined  aoven- 
titious  appearance.  I  met  with,  on  ray  ascent,  quantities  of 
pumice  of  the  same  cellular  kind  with  the  toadstone  of  Der- 
byshire, but  of  a  green  colour.  The  day  proved  so  wet  and 
misty  that  I  lost  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  view  from  the 
suQirait.  I  eottld  only  see  that  the  spot  I  was  on  was  a  rude 
aggregate  of  strangely  disordered  masses.  I  eould  at  inter- 
vals perceive  a  stupendous  precipice  on  one  side  where  the 
hill  recedes  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  theatre,  with  a  lake 
at  the  bottom;  yet  very  high  in  comparison  of  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  other  side,  at  a  nearer  distance,  I 
saw  Crai|^  Cay,  a  great  rock,  with  a  lake  beneath,  lodged  in 
a  deep  hollow,  possibly  the  cmter  of  an  antient  volcano.' 

Hydrography  and  Commumeatiofu, — The  principal  rivers 
belouging  to  the  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Maw,  and  the 
Dovey,  with  their  respective  affluents. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  valley  skirted  by  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains, very  near  the  road  leading  from  Bala  to  Dolgelly ;  from 
its  source  it  flows  north-east  four  miles  (receiving  by  the 
way  the  Lew  and  the  Twrch,  each  considerably  longer  than 
itself)  into  the  lake  of  Bala,  called  Llyn  Tegid,  U.  *  the  fair 
lake,'  by  the  Welsh,  but  by  the  English,  Pimble  Meer. 
[Bala.]  From  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  we  Dee  flows  12  miles 
in  a  winding  course  north-east  to  Corwen,  receiving  a  num- 
ber of  mountain  streams:  from  Corwen  it  flows  five  miles 
east  to  the  border  of  the  county,  ivhich  it  divides  from  Den- 
bighshire  for  two  or  tliree  miles  farther,  before  finally  quit- 
ting it  The  Treweryn,  or  Glettwr,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee, 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  south- 
east course  of  about  fourteen  miles  into  the  Dee,  which  it  joins 
just  below  the  lake  of  Bala.  Just  above  Corwen  the  Dee 
receives  the  Alwen,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  though  be- 
louging chiefly  to  Denbighshire,  has  five  miles  of  its  course 
open  and  three  miles  withii^  the  border  of  this  county. 

The  Maw,  otherwise  called  Mawddach,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  has  a  southern  course  of  eight 
miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Lyniauduon,  which  lies  more 
to  the  westward,  and  is  of  about  eoual  length.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Lyniauduon  the  Mawddach  flows  south- 
south-west,  four  miles  to  the  junction  of  theWnion  (twelve 
miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and 
flows  along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
south-west,  the  Maw  is  a  tide  river.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  expands  into  an  sestuary  in  some  places  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  great  part  dry  at  low  water. 

The  Dovey,  or  Dyfi,  rises  just  within  the  border  of  the 
county,  east  of  the  mountain  Arran  Fowddy,  in  the  Berwyn 
chain.  From  its  source  it  flows  south-west  nearly  thirty 
miles  through  a  winding  vale  into  the  bay  of  Cardigan.  It 
receives  a  number  of  small  mountain  streams,  of  which  the 
Tafalog,  the  Afon,  the  Dulas,  and  the  Cwmcelli  are  the 
principal.  A  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey  itself  and  of 
the  Tafalog,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Afon  and  the 
Dulas,  belong  to  Montgomeryshire.  The  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Dovey  is  on  the  border  of  Merionethshire, 
which  it  separates  first  from  Montgomeryshire,  and  then 
from  Cardiganshire.  Near  the  mouth  it  expands  into  a 
wide  sBstuary,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  Dovey  is  not  mentioned  in  Priestley's  'History  of 
Navigable  Rivers '  as  navigable,  but  is  marked  in  the  map 
which  accompanies  that  work  as  navigable  up  to  Machyn- 
lleth, or  Machynleth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cwmcelli  and 
the  Dulas,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

The  Disynwy  rises  in  the  Berwyn  mountains,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Cader  Idris,  and  flows  south-west  sixteen 
miles  into  the  sea  between  the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  About 
three  miles  from  its  source  it  expands  into  a  small  lake, 
called  Llyn-y-Myngil,  which  in  width  nearly  fills  the  valley 
of  Tal-y-Llyn,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  side,  and 
extends  in  length  about  a  mile.  The  Disynwy  above  its 
mouth  expands  into  an  sastuary  of  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
just  at  the  mouth  is  contracted  into  a  very  narrow  channel. 

None  of  these  streams,  except  the  Dovey,  are  navigable : 
the  sDstuary  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Mowddy  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Barmouth. 

There  are  many  lakes,  most  of  them  small.    The  largest 


are  Llyn-Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake,  and  Llyn-y-Myngil,  already 
noticed. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
to  Corwen  and  Bangor,  to  Bala  and  Caernarvon,  and  to 
Doigelley,  or  Dolgelfeu,  and  Barmouth,  with  branches  to 
Towyn.  The  first  of  these  enters  the  county  on  the  east 
A'om  Denbighshire,  a  little  beyond  Llangollen,  and  runs 
along  the  valley  of  the  Dee  to  Corwen,  from  which  place  it 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Alwen  into  Denbighsbiic.  There 
are  two  Bala  roads,  both  branching  off  fron.  inis  to  the  left, 
one  at  Corwen,  which  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  up 
the  valley  to  Bala,  the  other  a  little  beyond  Corwen,  which 
follows  a  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dee,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  intervening  hills.  The  Caernarvon  road 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Treweryn  by  Festiniog  andTan-y- 
Bwlch  to  Beddgeiert,  with  a  branch  from  Tan-y-Bwlch  by 
the  coast  to  Harlech  and  Barmouth.  Another  road  from 
Bala  follows  the  valley  of  the  Dee  and  the  Wnion  to  Doi- 
gelley and  Barmouth.  There  is  a  nearer  road  from  London 
to  Bida  by  Shrewsburv  and  Llangynnog. 

The  Doigelley  and  Barmouth  road  runs  from  Shrews- 
bury, through  Welshpool  and  Llan&ir  (Montgomeryshire), 
enters  the  county  bv  the  valley  of  the  Tafalog,  and  fol- 
lows that  vallev  and  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  to  Dinas-y- 
Mowddy,  or  Mowddw,  from  which  place  it  runs  west  to 
Doigelley  and  Barmouth.  Two  branches  from  this  road 
run  to  Towyn ;  one  a  little  before  reaching  Dinas-y-Mowddy, 
which  follows  the  vale  of  the  Dovey  and  then  the  coast ; 
the  other  a  little  before  reaching  Doigelley,  which  follows 
the  vale  of  the  Disynwy.  This  first  branch  to  Towyn  is 
partly  in  Montgomery  and  Cardigan  shires,  and  communi- 
cates with  Machynlleth  and  Aberystwith. 

Divinons,  Towns,  <J^. — ^This  county,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Meironydd,  or  Meirionydd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  that, 
with  the  addition  merely  of  the  word  '  shire,'  retains  its  an- 
tient designation.  This  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Meirion,  grandson  of  a  chieftain  to  whom  a 
large  territory  in  this  part  of  Wales  was  assigned  in  the 
fifth  century.  If  however  the  district  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  as  some  think,  by  the  name  Mervinia,  which  evi- 
dently contains  the  same  root  (Mervin,  or  Meniin)  as 
Meirion-ydd,  the  name  must  be  of  earlier  origin. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  antient  division  of  tlio 
county;  but  its  limits  appear  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able change.  One  cantref,  that  of  Arustly  or  Arwyslli, 
south  of  the  river  Dovey  or  Dyfi,  was  by  Henry  VIII.  added 
to  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  cwmwts  or  comots  of  Eder- 
nion  anfciyudyfrdwy  were  detached  from  Powys-land,  and 
added  to  this  county. 

The  present  divisions,  with  their  relative  situation  and 
their  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows- — 


Ardwdwy,  or  Ardudwy,        N.W. 
Edernion,  or  Edeyrniou,        N.E. 
Esdmaner,  or  Estumaner,       S. 
PenUyn        .        .  N.  &  N.E. 

Xalybont,  or  Tal-y-hont, 
and  Mowddy,  B.  &  8.E. 


Militia 


10,499 
4,905 
4,631 
6,654 

8,547 

35,236 
79 

35,315 

There  are  five  antient  market-towns,  namely :  Bala  and 
Doigelley,  the  assise-towns ;  Harlech,  the  place  of  county 
elections ;  Cojrwen  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy ;  and  two,  where 
markets  have  been  establishe!i  of  late  years,  viz.  Towyn 
and  Barmouth.    [Barmouth.] 

Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llanykil  or  Llanycil,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Penllyn,  near  the  outlet  by  whidi  the  Dee  quits 
the  lake  of  Bala;  194  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury 
and  Uangynnog,  or  207  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Corwen. 
[Bala.] 

The  population  of  Llanykil  parish  was,  in  1831,  2359: 
there  was  no  separate  return  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
but  in  1821  it  contained  1 163  inhabitants  out  of  2467,  the 
whole  population  of  the  parish  at  that  time. 

The  living  of  Llanykil  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph ;  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  250/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools 
with  130  children;   one  of  these,  a  grammar-school,  with 
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75  boys,  ^ras  partly  supported  by  an  endowment    There 
were  seven  Sunday-sehools,  with  1088  schidars. 

Dolgelley,  Dolgelleu,  Dolffellan,  or  Dolgellen  (from  dol, 
dale,  and  getti^  gellen,  or  ceUit  a  grove  of  hazels),  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Talybont  and  Mowddy,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Wnion,  a  mile  or  two  above  its  junction  with  the  Maw, 
208  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  Llan- 
fair,  and  Dinaa-y-Mowddy.  This  town  came  into  possession 
of  Owain  Glyndwr  during  his  rebellion,  and  from  here 
(A.D.  1400)  be  despatched  ambassadors  to  France.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  L,  in  which  the  parliamentarians  were  victorious. 
The  town  is  in  a  delightful  valley :  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregularly  laid  out ;  and  the  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  small,  and  ill  built  of  limestone  without  mortar.  Within 
the  last  few  years  however  some  handsome  dwellings  have 
been  erected,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ma- 
terially improved.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure,  capable 
of  accommodating  a  thousand  persons,  but  destitute  of  any 
architectural  pretensions.  The  county  hall  and  county 
gaol  were  both  erected  in  the  present  century ;  the  former 
is  a  neat  stone  building,  near  the  river  Wnion.  The  town- 
hall  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  houses, 
and  the  market-house  is  a  low  square  edifice.  There  is  a 
neat  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  river  Wnion. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  very  esitensive) 
was,  in  1831,  4087;  less  than  a  fourth  of  which  was  agri- 
cultural. Dolgellcy  is  the  most  populous  and  roost  com- 
mercial town  in  the  county.  The  Population  Returns  give 
72  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  as  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  '  webs,'  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  flannels. 
They  are  made  in  the  houses  and  cottages  of  the  weavers. 
Fulling-mills  and  bleaching-grounds  have  been  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  the  cloths,  when 
finished*  are  bought  up  by  agents,  and  sent  to  Liverpool 
for  exportation  to  America,  or  to  Shrewsbury,  from  whence 
they  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  England.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  business  done  in  tanning  and  dressing  lamb- 
skins and  kid-skins,  which  are  sent  to  Worcester  and  other 
places.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  summer  assizes  and  the 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Dol- 
gelley ;  also  the  petty-sessions  for  the  division,  and,  com- 
monly, the  county  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
and  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  440/. 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  town 
or  parish,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Independents  or  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  There  were,  in  1833,  five  day- 
aehools  with  155  children:  of  these  schools,  one  with  33 
ohildren  was  partly  supported  bv  an  endowment;  one  day 
and  Sunday  national-school,  witu  about  100  children,  and 
some  adults  on  Sunday ;  and  fourteen  Sunday-schools*  with 
nearly  1400  scholars. 

Harlech  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandandwg,  in  the  hundred 
of  Ardudwy,  near  toe  shore  of  Cardigan  bay,  232^  miles 
from  London  by  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Harlech  was  a  Roman  post,  but  for  this  opinion 
there  is  nojust  ground.  An  antient  British  fortress,  called 
originally  Twr  Bronwen,  and,  at  an  after-period,  (^er  Coll- 
wyn,  occupied  tha*  site  of « the  present  castle  erected  by 
Edward  I.  This  strong  fortress  was  held  in  the  civil  war  of 
the  Roses  by  Dafydd  ap  Jevon  an  Einion,  a  stout  partisan 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Dafydd,  after  a  valiant  defence, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  on  an  en- 
gagement that  bis  life  should  be  spared.  Edward  IV. 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  violation  of  this  engage- 
ment, had  not  Sir  Richard  declared  that  if  the  king  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose,  he  would  replace  Dafydd  in  the  castle, 
and  the  king  might  send  whom  he  would  to  take  him  out 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  changed  masters 
once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  parliamentarians 
under  General  Mytton,  March,  1647.  The  town  of  Har- 
lech is  little  more  than  a  village  of  small  size  and  insigni- 
ficant appearance,  situated  between  a  wild  and  desolate 
mountain  country  and  the  sea.  The  most  striking  object 
s  the  castle,  the  ruins  ot  which  are  situated  on  a  lofty  rock 
facing  the  bay,  and  rising  above  an  extensive  marsh  once 
occupied  by  the  sea.  Its  walls  are  tolerably  perfect ;  they 
form  a  square  of  about  seventy  yards  each  way,  with  a 
round  tower  at  each  corner.  From  these  corner  towers 
formerly  rose  elegant  turrets,  but  these  are  in  great  part 


destroyed.  There  are  round  towers  on  each  side  of  the  en« 
trance.  The  apartments,  now  open  to  the  skv,  are  of  large 
dimensions.  Inere  are  traces  of  the  antient  British  fortress 
in  the  foundations  of  the  present  structure.  Toward  the 
sea,  the  castle  was  protected  by  the  inaccessible  precipice  on 
which  it  stood ;  on  the  land  side  it  was  strengtnened  by  a 
deep  ditch  cut  with  enormous  labour  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
assizes  and  countv  court,  once  held  at  Harlech,  have  been 
long  removed;  the  market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  fallen 
almost  or  quite  into  disuse ;  and  the  county  election  and  the 
poll  for  the  district  are  the  only  public  business  transacted 
here.  There  are  several  fairs,  cniefly  for  live  stock.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  658,  about  one-third 
agricultural. 

The  living  of  Llandandwg  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Llanbedr,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
and  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  194/. 

There  were,  in  1835,  one  boarding-school,  with  six 
scholars ;  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment, 
with  36  scholars;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  153  scholars. 

Corwen  is  in  the  hundred  of  Edernion,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Dee,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Alwen,  1 94 
miles  from  London  on  the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road. 
There  was  antiently  a  British  or  Welsh  post  near  this  town, 
called  Caer  Drewyn ;  it  consisted  of  a  circular  wall  a  mile 
and  a  half  round,  still  remaining,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  of  a  circular  habitation,  now  in  ruins,  within  this 
enclosure.  In  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  Henry  II.,  a.o. 
1165,  the  progress  of  that  monarch  was  stopped  by  the 
assembling  of  the  WeUh  forces  at  Corwen  under  Owain 
Gwynedd.  There  are  said  to  be  some  traces  of  the  Welsh 
encampment  near  the  town.  Corwen  is  a  small  place,  but 
neat;  it  stands  on  a  rising  ground  just  above  the  river. 
The  chiuxh  is  a  neat  cruciform  building,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  seven  hundred  persons,  in  a  romantic 
situation,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipice  be- 
longing to  the  Berwyn  mountains.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  church  is  a  stone  shaft  or  cross,  called  by  the  common 
people  *  the  sword  of  Glyndwr  ;*  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  churchyard  is  a  neat  almshouse  for  six  widows  of  clergy- 
men. There  is  another  almshouse  for  eight  poor  women. 
One  of  the  county  bridewells  is  at  Corwen.  '  It  is  a  small 
house,  inhabited  by  the  keeper  (who  is  a  shoemaker),  his 
family,  and  the  very  few  prisoners  who  are  usually  to  be 
found  here.' 

The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  extensive,  was,  in 
1831,  1980,  about  half  agricultural.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures. The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday^  the 
former  for  corn ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  390/.  There  is 
also  a  sinecure  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  37 3f. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by 
endowment  and  subscription,  with  60  cbiloren ;  one  day 
and  boarding-school,  with  26  children ;  and  twelve  Sunday- 
schools,  with  748  scholars.  There  are  several  dissenting 
congregations  in  the  parish,  chiefly  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Dinas-y-Mowddy,  or  Dinasmouthy,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Mallwydd,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Tal-y-bont  and  Mowddy, 
203  miles  from  London  through  Ludlow,  Montgomery, 
Wekhpool,  and  lianfair.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater  importance,  but  no 
marks  of  former  greatness  can  be  traced :  it  was  perhaps 
the  residence  of  some  small  chieftaiu.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Cerris,  a  small 
stream,  with  the  Dovey :  it  consists  of  a  few  mean  cottages, 
one  story  high,  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  with  rushes. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Mallwydd  in  1 83 1  was  1137; 
but  the  pai't  which  is  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  which 
the  town  stands,  was  998:  the  town  itself  perhaps  contains 
300  inhabitants.  A  good  deal  of  flannel  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  partly  in  the  weavers*  cottages,  and  partly 
in  factories.  There  is  a  corporation  at  Dinas-y-Mowddy : 
the  mayor  exercises  a  conjoint  jurisdiction  with  the  county 
magistrates  in  the  lordship  or  borough,  which  comprehends 
the  parish  of  Mallwydd  and  the  greater  part  of  thai  of  L)an- 
y- Mowddy.  There  are  stocks,  and  a  crib  or  little  prison, 
which  are  scarcely  used ;  and  the  municipal  institutions 
altogether  are  characterised  as  '  trifling  and  harmless.* 
(Munic,  Commts9,  Report) 

The  living  of  Mallwydd  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  255/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  ai'chdeaconry  and 
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diocete  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  a  large  huilding, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  people,  but  very 
thinly  attended,  most  of  the  parishioners  being  dissenters. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  one  day-school,  with  30 
children,  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  539  scholars. 

Towyn,  or  Tywyn,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Estimaner,  near 
the  coast,  between  the  asstuaries  of  the  Disynwy  and  Dovey, 
hut  mudi  nearer  to  the  former,  227  miles  from  London  by 
Dinas-y-Mowddy  and  Machynlleth.  The  town  consists  of 
some  good-looking  houses,  built  chiefly  of  a  coarse  erey 
stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  frequented  in 
the  baUiing  season  by  visitors  attracted  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situation  in  a  ouiet  vale  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sea  and  hacked  by  lofly  mountains.  The  church  is  a 
spacious  building  of  considerable  antiquity:  it  contains 
some  venerable  monuments;  and  in  the  churchyard  are 
two  rude  pillars,  one  of  them  iieven  feet  high,  adorned 
with  a  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  antient  but  ille- 
gible  characters.  In  a  field  near  the  church  is  a  spring, 
called  St  Cadvan's  Well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered beneGcial  in  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  The  spring  is  now  enclosed,  and  two  baths  have 
been  formed,  with  dressing-rooms  attached. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2694,  about 
half  agricultural.  Some  webs  and  flannels  are  manofae* 
tured.  Races  are  held  near  the  town,  and  are  well  attended. 
A  customary  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  fair.  The  village  and  port  of  Aberdovey  is  in  the 
parish :  it  is  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  having  the  re- 
commendation 01  a  firm  hard  sand:  it  is  on  the  ttstuary  of 
the  Dovey.  There  are  dissenting  chapels  here.  Slate- 
Quarries  are  worked  near  Aberdovey,  and  a  considerable 
snare  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  which 
is  a  member  of  Aberystwith. 

The  living  of  Towyn  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  224/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  four  day-schools  (one  of  them  partly 
supported  by  endowment),  each  with  about  50  scholars; 
two  hoarding-schools,  each  with  about  10  scholars;  and 
eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  50  to  80  scholars  each,  chiefly 
connected  with  dissenters. 

Ditnnoiu  for  Bcelesiattieal  and  Legal  pur^ejr.— The 
county  of  Merioneth  is  partlv  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph 
and  partly  in  that  of  Bangor,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.  It  is  divided  into  five  rural  deaneries, 
which  have  the  same  name  with  the  hundreds,  and  are 
nearly  or  quite  conterminous  with  them.  The  deaneries  of 
Ardudwy,  Estimaner,  and  Tal-y-bont  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Merioneth  and  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  the 
deaneries  of  Mouth  wy  or  Mowddy,  Pentlyn  or  Penllyn,  and 
Idernion  or  Edeyrnion,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St  Asaph.  The  map  subjoined  to  the  Third  Report  of 
the  Church  Commissioners  represents  all  that  part  of  the 
county  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  as  fbrming  the 
single  deanerv  of  Ardudwy.  There  are  in  all  thirty-four 
parishes  whollv  or  chiefly  in  this  county,  besides  a  portion 
of  one  parish  (Beddgelert),  which  is  chiefly  in  Caernarvon- 
shire. Four  of  these  parishes  are  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, united  with  others;  but  there  are  three  sinecure 
rectories,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is  thirty-three : 
seventeen  of  these  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  nine  of 
them  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan,  and  sixteen  in  that  of 
St  Asaph,  of  which  fourteen  are  in  the  bishop's  own  gift. 
The  benefices  are,  some  of  them,  tolerably  rich ;  the  wealthiest 
is  the  rectory  of  Dolgelly,  440A  clear  annual  value ;  but 
most  of  them  are  under  200/.  a  year,  and  eight  under  100/. 
a  year. 

The  county  is  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the  Lent 
assizes  and  the  Epiphauv  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions 
are  held  at  Bala:  tne  Midsummer  assizes  and  thu  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  quarter-sessions,  at  Dolgelley.  The  county 
gaol  is  at  Dolgelley ;  it  is  well  situated,  but  badly  arranged 
and  deficient  in  many  requisites.  The  number  of  prisoners 
is  happily  small.  The  committals  to  the  county  gaol,  on 
the  average  of  the  years  1829  to  1835,  were  only  about  28 
annudly.  There  are  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction  at 
Gorwen,  described  above,  and  at  Bala.  The  latter  is  a 
small  building,  part  oi  :h3  guildhall,  insecure,  out  of  repair, 
and  slovenly.  When  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons 
(in  1636)  there  were  no  prisoners. 

The  court  of  election  for  the  county,  which  returns  one 
member  to  parliament,  is  held  at  Harieoh :   the  poUing- 
P.  C,  No.  926. 


stations  are  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgelley,  Conren,  and  Towyn. 
There  are  no  parliamentary  borouefais  in  the  county. 

Hisiary,  AnHqiuHe$t  fc. — ^In  tne  earliest  period  of  the 
authentic  history  of  the  island,  Merionethshire  vras  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  who  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  North  Wales,  a  considerable  part  of  Shropshire, 
and  a  part  of  Cheshire.  [Britannia.]  In  the  Roman  di- 
vision of  the  island,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Britannia  Secunda.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Mervinia 
by  the  Romans. 

There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  works  in  this  county. 
There  are  remains  of  camps  near  Bala  [Bala];  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbonriiood  of  that  town  is  Tommen*y-Bala, 
an  artifieial  mound  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and  to 
have  had  a  small  fbrt  on  its  summit 

Tommen-y-MOr,  'the  mount  within  the  wall,' a  station,  of 
which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a  wall,  remain, 
near  Ffestiniog,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Heriri  Mens  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  though  Stukeley  places  it  near  Bala.  Castell 
Prysor,  a  hilly  fort  about  three  miles  east  of  Trawsfynydd, 
is  considered  by  Pennant  to  have  been  originally  Roman. 
The  Dovey  river  is  considered  to  be  the  Stucia  (Zrotncia)  of 
Ptolemy.  A  Roman  road  fW>m  Maridunum,  or  Muridu  num 
(Caermarthen)  to  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont  near  Caernarvon) 
led  through  the  county.  It  maybe  traced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trawsfynydd  through  Tommen-y-Mfir,  where  it  is 
called  Sam-Hmen,  a  name  which  is  interpreted  by  some 
'  the  road  or  eauseway  of  Helen/  the  wife  of  the  usurper 
Maximus,  who  assumed  the  purple  (a.d.  381)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Gratian  ana  Tlwodosius ;  and  by  others, 
'  the  road  of  the  legion.'  From  this  road,  at  or  near  Tom- 
men-y-Mfir,  roads  are  supposed  to  have  led  in  one  direction 
to  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun,  near  Aber-Conway),  end  in 
another  direction  to  Bala. 

The  Sarn-Helen  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  ia 
to  he  distinguished  only  by  its  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  surfhce;  but  on  digging,  the  layers  of  stone  of  which  it 
was  made  are  discoverable  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
visible  course:  the  aggregate  breadth  of  these  layers  is 
about  twenty-four  feet  There  are  several  tumuli  or  barrows 
near  the  road.  There  is  a  group  of  other  monuments,  pro- 
bably sepulchral,  near  Rhyd-ar-Helen,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Sarn-Helen,  of  considerable  hut  undetermined 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Goch,  not  far 
from  Trawsfynydd,  is  a  grave,  called  the  grave  of  Porus, 
covered  with  an  inscribed  stone,  evidently  Roman ;  and  near 
it  is  a  great  upright  monumental  stone,  of  a  kiud  frequent 
in  Wales  and  in  northern  Europe.  Roman  coins,  sepulchral 
urns»  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
places,  particularly  near  Castell  Prysor  and  Tommen-y-Mflr ; 
at  Caer  Gai,  near  the  south-west  end  of  liyn  Tegid,  or  Bala 
Lake  (probably  the  site  of  aRomao  fort) ;  and  at  Cetyn  Caer, 
near  Pennal,  where  was  the  site  of  another  Roman  fort 

There  are  a  stone  enclosure  or  fort  and  several  other 
British  antiquities  near  Llanddewe,  between  Barmouth  and 
Harlech ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  camedds,  orom- 
lechs,  and  other  Druidical  remains.  Other  Druidical  re- 
mains are  found  near  Rhyd-ar-Halen,  not  fkr  from  Ffestiniog. 
They  are  called  Beddau  Gwyr  Ardudwy, '  the  graves  of  the 
men  of  Ardudwy.' 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 
English  kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  events  of  historical 
interest.  One  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons  under  the  royal  bard  Llvwarch  Hdn,  between 
Corwen  and  Bala:  the  Briton  lost  toe  last  of  his  sons  ii 
this  battle,  a  bereavement  which  he  has  commemorated  ic 
one  of  his  elegies.  Merionethshire  was  afterwards  the 
scene  probably  of  many  of  those  bloody  feuds  which  dis- 
figure the  annals  of  Wales;  but  the  remote  and  secluded 
situation  of  the  county  secured  it  from  any  serious  foreign 
invasion.  In  proportion  however  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  power  enabled  the  English  to  press  the 
Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  unassailed  fastnesses 
became  the  scene  of  contest  The  invasion  of  Henry  U., 
his  advanoe  to  Corwen,  and  the  stop  put  to  his  progress 
there  by  the  Welsh  under  Owain  Gwynedd  (a.o.  1165), 
have  been  noticed.  Henry  retreated  into  England  after 
suiitaining  a  great  loss  in  men  and  stores. 

This  county  was  probably  conquered  by  Edward  I.,  a  little 
before  the  final  conquest  of  Wales;  as  Harlech  Castle  was 
completed  before  1283,  in  which  year  Hugh  deWlonkeslow 
wa«  constable  of  it,  Merionethshire  was  the  scene  of  the 
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i«be1tionofOvaiDGlyndwr.  [Olbnowb,  Owbn.}  Hariech 
Castle  was  one  of  his  conquests. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  Harlech  was  held  for  the  Lan- 
rauterians,  hut  taken,  as  mentioned  above,  by  Sir  Richard 
Herbert.  After  the  war  was  concluded,  the  county  became 
and  lon^  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  great  oonAision.  A 
multitude  of  outlaws  and  felons  established  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dinas-y-Mowddy,  and  perpetrated 
a  variety  of  crimes,  burning,  robbing,  and  murdering  in 
large  bands,  and  driving  cattle  in  open  day  with  the  greatest 
impunity.  To  quell  these  outrages,  a  commission  was 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  county ; 
one  of  them  Lewis  Owen,  vice-chamberlain  and  baron  of 
the  exchequer  of  North  Wales.  In  pursuance  of  this  com- 
mission, eighty  of  the  band  were  seised  and  punished.  To 
revenge  this  seventy,  Mr.  Owen  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
when  returning  from  the  Montgomeryshire  assises  (a.d. 
1555),  at  a  place  now  called,  from  the  deed,  Llydiart-y* 
Barwn,  *the  baron's  gate/  The  vigorous  measures  to 
which  this  outrage  gave  rise  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
banditti,  some  of  whom  were  executed,  and  the  rest  fled. 
The  traditions  of  the  country  attest  the  terror  which  these 
ruffians  excited.  Travellers  forsook  the  oommou  road  to 
Shrewsbury  to  avoid  their  haunts.  Jn  the  eivil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  Harlech  Castle  was  the  object  of  contention. 
Tlie  repeated  captures  of  this  place,  and  a  skirmish  near 
Dolgelley,  which  had  been  garrisoned  for  the  parliament, 
were  the  only  incidents  of  the  contest  which  occurred  within 
the  county. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  middle  tgos  are  Harlech 
Castle,  already  describetl,  and  the  ruins  of  Cymmer  Abbey, 
near  Dolsj^elley,  with  two  or  three  smaller  castellated  budd- 


ings. Cymmer  Abbev  appears  to  have  been  founded  aboul 
A.i>.  1198,  by  two  Welsh  chieftains,  for  Cistertiau  monks 
the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  58/.  15«.  id,  gross, 
or  ill,  ]3s.  Ad.  clear.  Part  of  the  church  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  a  rich  flat  near  the  Maw,  and  shows  the  antient  greatness 
of  the  structure.  The  east  end  has  three  narrow  pointed 
windows,  and  three  smaller  ones  over  tbeip :  it  is  mantled 
with  thick  ivy.  The  great  hall  and  the  abbot's  lodgings 
were  used  as  a  farm-house  in  Mr.  Pennant's  time. 

Llys  Brad  wen,  between  Dolgelley  »nd  Towyn,  is  the  ruin 
of  a  rude  edifice,  the  house  qf  an  antient  Welsh  chieftain ; 
and  near  Llanflha^ngel-y- Pennant  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
supposed  to  be  the  castle  of  Qore,  belonging  to  the  last 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  taken  from  him  by 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  final  conquest  of  Wales. 

Near  the  road  fron»  Bala  to  Dolgelley  is  Castell  Corn- 
dochon,  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  of  unascertained  date. 

(Pennant's,  Evans's,  and  Bingley's  Tonrs  in  Wales ; 
Beauties  qf  England  and  Wales;  ParHameniary  Fiwers; 
Greenough's  Geological  Map  nf  England  and  Wales ; 
Walker's  do.  j  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  and  Wales. 
&c.) 

Statistics, 
Population, — Merionethshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agri* 
cultural  county.  Of  8879  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  4959  are  engaged  in  agricultufal  pursuiu,  and 
only  200  in  manufacture  or  in  makipg  maaufacturing  ma- 
chinery. These  200  are  weavers  of  ftanqel  and  other 
woollens,  distributed  throughout  the  villages  in  small  num« 
hers,  except  that  70  of  the  men  so  employed  reside  at  Dol- 
gelley. 


The  following  Table  contains  a  Summary  qfihe  Population,  «J'C.,  of  every  Hundred,  as  taken  in  1831, 


HUNDREDS, 
CITIES. 

OB 

BOROUGHS. 


Ardudwy  hundred 

Edernion  , 

Estimaner 

Penllyn 

Tal-y-Bont  and  Mow- 

ddyw      .     „  , 
Dolgelley  (town) 


»» 


>f 


»9 


} 


HOUSBS. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


luhahited. 


1960 

1008 

852 

1392 

886 

870 


Funaiet. 


nuiid. 

iug. 


Uniu- 
habiteU. 


2159 

1036 

951 

1419 
922 
871 


Militia  under  training 
Total    . 


6968 


18 
5 
9 
8 

1 

12 


7358 


53 


77 
23 
43 

40 

27 
28 


Families 
chiefly 

•mployud 
ia  Agri- 
oultura. 


106S 
583 
465 
717 

549 

204 


238        3583 


Families 

chiftfly 

employed 

in  trade. 

maaufac- 

tnn>s, 
aud  han- 
dicraft. 

441 

257 
218 
265 

191 

442 


All  other 
Families 
not  com- 
prised in 
the  Iwo 
precad- 

iug 
classes. 


rgHsoNa. 


Males. 


1815 


652 
196 
268 
437 

182 

225 


Femalei. 


1960 


4,996 
2,433 
2,304 
3,200 

2,206 

1,982 

79 


Totaled 
Peraotts. 


5,503 
0,472 
2,327 
3,454 

3,260 

2,105 


17,194      18,121 


10,499 
4,905 
4,681 
6,654 

4,460 

4,087 


Matvfl, 

iweoty 

years  of 

age. 


85,315 


The  popuUtton  of  Merionethshire,  at  each  time  the  census 
was  taken,  was,  in^- 

Females. 


2535 
1229 
1174 

1656 

UU8 

iirf 


8879 


Males. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


II 


»t 


II 


16.479 
17,194 


17,903 
18,121 


ToUL 
27,506 
30,924 
34,382 
35,609 


Inerease  per  cent 

12  42 

11*13 

3*56 


showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
81U3,  or  about  29}  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population,  being 
1 7^  per  cent,  below  tho  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J«. — ^Tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three,  following  periods  of— 

£.  s*  d. 

1811    were    12,280,  being     7  11  for  each  inhabitant. 

1821        ..        14,559       „  8     5  ^ 

1831        ..        14,865       „  8     4  „ 

'Hie  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
endin)^  March,  1838,  was  12,228/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
nopulation  had  increased  at  tlie  same  rate  of  progression 
sMice  1831  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum 
Mives  an  average  of  6s.  Sd.  for  each  inhabitant.  These 
averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  EngUnd  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Merionethshire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  I 


1833,  was  18,405/.  lit.,  and  was  levied  upou  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  .  .  f  17,436     5#. 

Dwelling-houses  .  793  lo 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  99     7 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  ^c.         76    9 


Total 


The  amount  expended  was — 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor     . 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &o. 
For  other  purposes 


18,405  U 


£15,247  Oe. 
379     5 
2,442  16 


T     ,,         .  ,  Total  18,069     1 

m  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834.  U3^,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
18.039/,  14*.,  17,188/.  4*.,  16,458/.  17#.(not  given  for  1837), 
and  15,794/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  for  each  year 
was  as  follows: —  ^ 


1834. 

For  the  rrliefof  the  poor  i4;977  4 
lu  suits  of  law,  removal  of  I     -,j-    _ 

pauiiers.  &C.         ,  X     /*/    7 

Payme uu      tftwartls     ths ) 

eoufily-rate         .  -2,322  14 

For  all  other  |iurpusas         J 


1835.         1836. 
£.       f.       £.      t. 

KS16    7  13^74    4 

841  13        £7S    4 

1.S28    7  1,077  10  not  ithw.  1.SS4 


1837.     1839. 

13,440    l^SSA 
ft) 


8D0    0        8H3    2 


Total  noQcy  expM<lid  dlSfiOfJ    6     16»S7«    7   M,lll    0 


996        899 
M^  lM5i 
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The  saTing  effected  on  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  compared  vith  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
3356/.  6*.  or  about  18i  per  cent.;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
rather  more  than  eighteen  per  cent  in  1«38  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure  in  1 834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Merionethshire,  as  as- 
certained in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  6  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  261.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1835) 
4288/.  14#.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  :^— 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges  •  • 

Interest  of  debt 

Improvements        •  •  • 

Debts  paid  off        •  •  • 

Incidental  expenses  •  • 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per* 
formed  •  •  • 


£.     «. 

1,U98  12 
139  10 

5 
117 
257 

1  16 
712  19 
382 
772 


5 
5 
6 


16 
0 


260  13 


</. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


148     2     0 


3896     4     0 
Tlie  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  16«9/.  13*.,  disbursed  as  follows:— 

Bridget,  building  and  repairs,  &e. 

Gaols,  bouses  of  correction,  fcc,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.  • 

Shire-halls  and  oourtt  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c.  •  • 

Prosecutioitt       •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisonefs  before  trial 

Constables,  higk  and  special 

Coroner  •  «  • 

Miscellaneous     •     ^.    •  • 

Total  expenditure  1659  13    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
1834,  were  40,  25,  and  63;  making  an  average  of  5  + 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  3  +  in  the  second  period, 
and  of  9  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried 
at  quarter-sessions  in  each  ot  the  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  in  respect  to  whleh  any  costs  Were  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  were  2,  2,  and  9  respectively.  All  these  per- 
sons were  charged  with  felonies. 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  2,  3,  and  10  respectively;  of  whom 
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There  is  one  savings'  bank  in  this  county;  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 

1838.  1833.  1834.  1833.  1836.  183?. 

Namber  of 

Depotiton        689  6/0  447  436  605  655 

Amunnt  of 

Deposits     in7.098      £16.727      iCll.573      £10.699      jei2.090       £14.162 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  bank  in  1 836, 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under: — 
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The  number  convicted  was      2 
Acquitted  •  — 

Discharged  by  proclamation  — 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions,  in  1837,  5  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Merionethshire ;  out  of  which  num- 
ber none  had  committed  offences  against  the  person,  1  was 
charged  with  offsnce  against  property  committed  with  vio- 
lence, and  4  for  oflbnces  against  property  committed  with- 
out violence.  The  first  offender  was  acquitted,  and  the 
reuainine  4  were  convicted.  Of  those  convicted,  1  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years ;  1  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years,  or  aoove  one  year ;  and  2  for  six  months 
or  under.  Of  the  offenders,  2  were  males  and  3  females. 
Among  the  whole  number,  3  could  read  and  write  only 
imperfect,  and  2  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  fbr  the  county 
members  in  Merionethshire,  as  registered  in  1837,  was 
1336.  Of  these,  Hi  weio  freeholders,  103  leaseholders, 
504  occupying  tmants,  10  trustees,  7  mortgagees,  and  1 
annuitant:  hcinf  one  in  26  of  the  whole  population,  and 
one  in  7  of  the  mdle  population  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parhament  were,  as 
usual,  paid  out  of  the  general  county-rate.  There  was  not 
■ay  contest  at  tbo  Hist  etoction  for  the  comty. 


436    10.689    505    18.090    555    14,162 

^rfttrti/ton.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Returns  on  Education  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
session  of  1835:— 

Sohoolt.   Sebolan.    Total. 

Daily  schools  •  •  .50 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  1 4  years : — 

Males  .  .  663 

Females      .  .  359 

Sex  not  specified      •  878 

1,900 

Sunday-schools         .  .  .172 

Number  of  children  and  others  at 

such  schools;  ages  from  4  to  80 

years : — 

Males  •  •  3,462 

Females       .  .  3,224 

Sex  not  specified      •  7,114 

13,800 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 

1631  and  1833  (the  perioa  when  the  educational  inquiry 
was  made)  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
16  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as  it 
did  in  1821,  then  we  find  11,753  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  living  in  Merionethshire  in  1833.  Ten  Sunday- 
schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school 
exists,  and  the  persons  who  attend  them  (615  in  number) 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  pro- 

Sortion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  pro- 
oced,  must  remain  uncertain.  Four  schools,  containing 
280  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are 
returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known 
to  have  been  thus  ftr  created.  In  some  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  there  are  adults  and  aged  persons  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. Making  full  allowance,  even  for  these  two  causes, 
for  inaccuracy,  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  estimated  that 
nearly  all  the  children  are  receiving  instruction  in  this 
county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements,  are— 

Scholan. 

Daily  schools  •  •  8,  containing       246 

Sunday-schools         .  •  161  •  13,143 

The  schools  established  since  1818  aro^ 

cdioiani. 

Daily  schools  •  23,  containing        999 

Sunday-schools         •  .  158  •  12,190 

Four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  ot 
daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Established  Chxirch^ 
or  of  any  other  r^iigious  denomination,  stich  exclusion  '    * 
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ditelained  in  alinMt  «vei7  jnBtance,  especially  in  mhooIs 
ettablwhed  bj  Dissenters,  wiih  whom  are  bore  inctuded 
WeiileyBn  HethodisU. 

MERLIN,  the  English  name  for  the  Falco  jEioion  of 
Linnnus;  EmeriUon.Rochier,  and  Paueon  de  Roche  of  the 
French ;  Stein  Faille  of  the  Gennans ;  Smerlia,  Smeriglio, 
and  Palchetto  of  the  Italians ;  and  Corwaleh  and  Llymysten 
of  the  antient  Bhtish. 

Deteriplion.—GId  Male.— Bill  blui»h-horn  colour,  jialeat 
at  the  base,  darkest  towards  the  ti)) ;  cere  yellow,  irides 
dark  brown;  top  of  the  head  blue-gray,  wiih  dark  lines 
paMlng  backward ;  the  rheeka  and  Ibance  round  the  back 
of  the  neck  pale  reddish  brown,  also  marked  with  dark 
streaks,  forming  a  collar;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  wing- 
cuverta  fine  blue-gray,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  forming  a 
dark  eeniral  line;  wing  primaries  pitch  black ;  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail-feathers  bluish-gray  over  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  with  slight  indications  of  three  dark  bands.  lUo  distal 
third  nearly  umronn  black,  the  lips  of  all  the  feathers  while ; 
breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  rufous,  with 
brown  central  patches,  and  darker  brown  streaks;  under 
•urface  of  the  tail-feathers  barred  with  two  shades  of  gray, 
abroad,  dark,  terminal  bond,  and  white  tips;  legs  and  toes 
yellow,  claw«  black. 

Female. — Top  of  the  heod,  back,  wing-corarla,  and  secon- 
daries dark  liver  brown,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  darker, 
the  edge  tipped  with  red ;  the  tail-foatbers  brown,  with  flne 
narrow  traniverse  bars  of  wood-brown ;  under  surface  of 
the  body  pale  brownbh  while,  with  darker  brown  longi- 
tudinal patelies;  bill,  cere,  eyes,  legs,  toes  and  claws,  as  in 
the  male. 

Veung  3/a^.— Resembling  the  females. 

Bird*  of  the  K»ar— The  wings  do  not  reach  so  far  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  tail  as  those  in  the  adult  (Yarrell, 
Hitt.  qfBritith  Bird4.) 

The  length  of  this,  the  smallest  of  the  British  hawks,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  sex. 

Habilt.  Reproduction,  ^.—'  Assuredly,"  saith  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Fakonrie.  '  divers  of  these  Merlyns  become 
pusing  good  hawkes  and  verie  skilful ;  their  prooerty  by 
nature  is  to  kill  thrushes,  larks,  and  partridges.  They  fiee 
with  greater  fierceness  and  more  botely  than  any  other 
bawke  of  prey.  They  are  of  greater  pleasure,  and  full  of 
courage,  but  a  man  must  make  greater  care,  and  take  good 
heed  to  them,  for  they  ara  such  busie  and  unruoly  thing*  with 
their  beakes,  as  divers  times  they  eate  off  their  own  feet  and 
tallons  very  unnaturally,  BO  as  they  die  of  it.  And  this  ia 
the  reason  and  true  cause,  that  seldom  or  never  shall  you 
■ee  a  mewed  or  entermewed  Merlyn.  For  that  in  the  Mew 
Ihey  do  spoyle  themselves,  as  I  have  before  declared.'  8ir 
lohn  Sebright  says  that  the  Merlin  will  take  blackbirds  and 
vbrusbes,  and  that  he  may  be  made  to  wail  on,  that  is,  hover 
near  till  the  bird  be  punued  and  started  again  ;  '  and  though 
a  Merlin  will  kill  a  partridge,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
be  effective  in  the  Held.'  lObiervaliont  on  Haw/ting-)  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  ground",  and  but  poorly  made.  The 
eg^  (one  inch  seven  hnes  long,  and  one  inch  three  linei 
broad),  vary  in  number  ^m  four  to  five,  and  are  mottled 
with  reddish-brown  of  two  shades  of  colour. 

Geographieal  Dittribution. — Europe,  as  high  as  Den- 
nark,  and  as  low  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
Smyrna  (Strickland),  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Smith),  queers 
tamen ;  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
■ays  that  *  a  single  pair  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlton  House  in  May,  1B27,  and  the  female  was  shot.  In 
the  oviduct  there  were  several  full-siied  while  eggs,  clouded 
at  one  end  with  a  few  bronie-coloured  spots.  Another 
■pBcimen,  probably  also  a  female,  was  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  but  it  could  not 
be  preserved.'  Di.  Richardson  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  ita  migrations  on  the  American  continent ;  neither 
Wilson,  Nuttall,  nor  the  Prince  of  Musignano  notices  it  as 
oocurring  in  the  United  Stales;  but  the  latter  (Speechio 
Comparaiivo)  mentions  it  as  very  rare  at  Rome,  and  be  only 
ulnerved  the  roang,  and  that  in  winter.  It '  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  only  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country ;  but  it 
is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  this  species  breeds  on  the 
moors  of  some  northern  countries.  Mr.  Belby  has  found 
the  nest  several  limes  in  Northumberland ;  and  Dr.  Hevs- 
ham  mentions  three  instances  that  came  to  his  knonleage 
of  Merlins'  nests  in  Cumberland,  where,  be  says,  this  bird 
remains  all  the  year.  Mr.  Eyton  tells  ma  that  it  breeds  on 
Cader  Idris;  and  Mr.  Dovastou  lent  a  notice  to  bis  fhend 
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Mr.  Bewick,  "  on  the  authority  of  tlte  gamekeeper  at 
Wynstay  Park,  North  Wales,  that  he  had  often  seen  the 
nest  of  the  Merlin,  and  that  it  built  and  bred  there  in  the 
summer  of  1826." 

'  In  the  more  southern  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire the  Merlin  is  considered  to  be  rare,  and  only  seen  in 
winter.  On  our  eastern  coast  it  is  killed,  but  not  very 
often,  in  Kent,  Essex,  end  Norfolk.  The  specirauiis  ob- 
tained are  generally  young  birds,  and  iheso  occur  most  fie- 
quently  in  autumn,  or  at  the  bcginnlne  of  winter.  In  Ire- 
land, according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Merliu  is  indigenous 
in  several  northern  counties.  It  breeds  also  in  Scotland, 
in  Orkney,  and  in  Shetland.  In  North  Wales  the  young 
birds  are  called  Stone  Falcons;  but  among  orniihologiils 
the  Stone  Faloon  is  considered  to  be  en  adult  bird.  It  is 
not  however  improbable  that  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  bare 
stone  or  portion  of  rock,  by  which  this  species  has  acquiiod 
the  name  of  Stone  Falcon,  is  common  to  it  at  all  ages  and 
in  other  countries.'    (Yarrell,  loc.  cil.) 

The  cliaracter  of  the  Merlin  is  Ihiis  summed  up  in  the 
old  French  quatrain  ;— 


Unar  flfuw,  jrcoDfl  atie  ot  tha  yvu,  vhlch  tht  female,  imtaaa  vf ty  plJ 
niBBiblaai  lowerflfua,adiiltiDaia. 

MERLIN,  or,  more  properly,  MERDHIN.  Some  of  the 
Welsh  antiquaries  speak  of  three  Merlins :  Mcrdhin  Emrys, 
or  Merlinus  Ambrosius ;  Merdbin  Wyllt.  or  Merlinus  Cale- 
donius,  or  Merliniu  Sylveslris;  and  Merdhin  ap  Morvn'n, 
otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avalonius  (from  a  poem  ascribed 
to  him,  entitled  'Avallenau,'  or  the  Orchard),  end  also 
known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Melchinus,  Mclkinus,  and 
Mervynus.  (Nicholson's  £«;. /fii^  ZiArory.)  It  is  gone- 
rally  agreed  however  that  the  second  and  third  are  the  same 
nerson ;  and  it  is  far  f^om  improbable  that  all  the  three 
Merlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of  Merlin  Ambrosias  the 
principal  account  we  have   is  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
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the  Merlin  who  is  celebrated  by  many  of  our  old  poets, 
especially  by  Spenser,  in  the  '  Faery  Queen,*  book  iii.,  and 
elsewhere;  and  he  is  also  the  subject  of  the  English 
metrical  romance  of  Merlin,  of  the  Orat  part  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  iu  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  more 
antient  one,  containing  also  a  second  part,  in  the  Auchiii 
leek  MS.  '.a  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Ellis  has  given  an  analysis,  with  extracts,  in  the  first  volume 
of  bis  '  Speuiiaena  of  Early  Engliab  Metrical  Romanuea. 
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Of  tb«  Caledonian  Merlin  there  is  a  life  in  Latin  baiame- 
ten,  extending  to  1528  lines,  by  Geofirey  of  Monmoutb, 
who  professes  to  have  compiled  it  from  an  Arrooric  ori- 
ginal ;  it  is  extant  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Vesp.,  E.  ir.), 
and  has  never  been  printed,  but  there  is  an  account  of  it 
in  the  same  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  (See  also  Pinker- 
ton'a  Inqmry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotiandj  il  275.) 
Fordun,  in  the  third  book  of  his  *  Scotichronioon/  has  a 
long  account  of  Merlin  the  Wild,  and  especially  of  an  in- 
terview between  bim  and  St  Kentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  This 
account  agrees  with  other  testimonies  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Caledonian  Merlin,  and  alM  as  to  his  having  been  a  native 
and  inhabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of 
the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Reged,  or  Strathclwyd,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  That  district,  it 
may  be  added,  still  retains  several  traditionary  recollections 
of  the  fame  of  Merlin ;  his  grave,  in  particular,  is  yet  shown 
near  the  village  of  Drumelxier,  on  the  Tweed.  (See  Sir 
W.  Scotf  s  Introd.  to  Romance  of  Sir  Tristram^  p.  38 ;  and 
Note  to  Vition  of^  Don  Roderick,  p.  367,  edits,  of  1834.) 
Collections  of  the  Prophecies  of  Merlin  have  api^eared  in 
French,  at  Pans,  1498;  in  English,  at  London,  1529  and 
1533 ;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1554 ;  and  there  are  also  manu- 
scripts of  them,  in  French  and  English,  in  the  Cotton  and 
dther  libraries.  (See  Warton,  Hist,  qf  Eng,  Poet,,  iii.  430, 
edit,  of  1824.)  We  find  some  of  them  applied  by  the  poet 
Laurence  Minot.  who  wrote  about  1360,  to  the  victories  of 
Edward  III.  (Ibid.,  and  Minot's  Poems,  by  Ritson,  note, 
pp.  1 00-104.)  It  appears  to  have  been  generally  assumed 
by  the  French  and  English  oollectori  tnat  the  author  of 
these  pronheciea  was  Merlinus  Ambrostus;  but  in  the 
Soottisn  eaition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1615,  thev  are  attri- 
buted to  Mcslin  the  Wild,  or  the  Caledonian.  They  appear 
to  have  been  very  fiimoos  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  (See  Sir  W.  Scott*s  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Border,  iv.,  pp.  134-147.)  The  *Avallenau,'  and  some 
other  Welsh  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  'Welsh  Archaiology,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  1801,  &c. 
(See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vindication  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  History  qf 
the  Anr to- Saxons,  vol.  iii^  1823.) 

MERLON.    [Epauleuxnt.] 

MERLU'CIUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Gadid^e,  or  family  of  Codfishes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  only  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal  fin,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  biubule  on  the  chin.  This  latter  character  distin- 
Siishes  the  species  of  the  genus  Merhidus  from  the 
urbots  iLota)  and  Rocklings  (Motella),  and  there  being 
only  two  dorsal  fins  removes  the  prdkent  genus  from  the 
more  typical  Codfishes,  where  there  are  three  dorsal  fins. 

The  hake  {Meriudus  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  affords  a  familiar 
example  of  this  genus.  This  fish  is  found  on  various  parts 
of  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  inhabits  also 
the  seas  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  is  common  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  'A  hake  of 
three  feet  eight  inches  long,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his '  His- 
tory of  British  Fishes,'  '  supplied  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  following  particulars.  The  length  of  the  head,  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  as  one  to  three,  the 
depth  of  the  body  not  so  great  as  the  leneth  of  the  head ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  the 
rays  not  unequally  elongated ;  the  pectoral  fins  commence 
in  a  line  unaer  the  posterior  angle  of  the  operculum,  the 
rays  ending  with  the  end  of  the  first  dorsal  fin :  the  first 
dorsal  fin  itself  short  and  triangular  in  shape ;  the  second 
dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  line  over  the  vent ;  the  anal  fin 
begins  immediately  behind  the  vent ;  both  the  second  dorsal 
fin  and  the  anal  fin  terminate  on  the  same  plane,  near  the 
tail ;  the  rays  strong  and  stiff:  the  caudal  rays  about  three 
inches  long,  and  nearly  even. 

'The  fin  rays  in  number  are :— Dorsal  10, 29 ;  pectoral  1 1 ; 
Tentral  7 ;  anal  21 ;  caudal  19. 

*The  head  is  depressed ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  gill- 
covers  black ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  teeth  slender  and 
sharp,  in  a  single  row  in  each  jaw ;  the  irides  yellow,  with 
a  dark  outer  circle ;  the  lateral  line  of  the  body  straight 
throughout  the  posterior  half,  then  gradually  rising  to  the 
iipp0r  edge  of  the  operculum ;  the  appearance  of  the  lateral 
line  is  that  of  one  white  line  between  two  dark  ones ;  the 
scales  large ;  colour  of  the  body  dusky  brown  above,  lighter 
beneath;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  dark;  ventral  and  anal  fins 
pale  brown,' 


The  Gadus  Magellanieus  of  Forster  and  the  G.  MaroUk 
of  Risso  are  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  species  belonging  to 
the  present  genus. 

ME'ROE  (Malacology),  Schumacher's  name  for  certain 
cowry-shells,  Cythenem  sulcata,  scripta,  hians,  &c. 

ME'ROE.    [Nile] 

MERO'PIDiS,  a  famOy  of  Fissirostral  birds  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  is  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
conterminous  tribe  of  Tenuirostres  by  the  length,  slender- 
ness,  and  downward  curvature  of  the  bill.  He  adds  that  it 
exhibits  at  first  sight  a  decided  discrepancy  with  the  suc- 
ceeding family  of  Sirundinida,  where  the  bill  is  short  and 
wide ;  and  that  if  we  examine  only  the  typical  species  of 
each,  we  must  admit  that  in  respect  to  these  particulars 
there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  them.  Indepen- 
dently however  of  the  general  characters  in  which  both 
families  approach  each  other,  such  as  the  breadth  of  the 
ricttts  of  tne  bill,  the  short  and  feeble  legs,  the  strength  of 
the  wing,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  using  that  member 
chiefly  in  seeking  their  support,  a  gradual  approximation 
is  found  to  take  place  even  m  their  bills ;  those  of  some  of 
the  extreme  species  of  Merops  becoming  shorter  as  they 
approach  Hirundo;  while  those  of  some  of  the  latter  group 
partially  desert  their  own  type,  and  by  domes  assume  the 
lengthened  form  of  the  bill  of  the  Bee-eaUrs.  The  Uil  of 
Merops  again  is  equally  found  to  desert  the  typical  cha- 
racters of  the  group,  namely,  the  greater  length  of  the  two 
middle  feathers,  in  order  to  become  even  in  some  species, 
then  slightly  forked,  and  at  length  to  be  identified  with  the 
fully  forked  tail  of  Hirundo.  Mr.  Vigors  is  further  of 
opinion  that  among  the  Tenuirostres  the  genus  Promerops 
approaches  nearest  to  the  fissirostral  group  by  means  of 
Merops,  the  curved  bill  of  which  approaches  the  structure 
of  its  own.  (Vigors,  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect 
the  Orders  and  Families  qf  Birds.    Linn.  Trans.,  voL  xv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classi/cahon  qf  Birds,  vol.  ii.)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  MeropidtB,  or  Bee-eaters,  succeed  the 
Swallows,  and  says  of  the  Merops  Aviaster  [Bxk-batbr], 
that  it  annually  visits  Italy  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
may  be  seen  skimming  over  the  vineyards  and  olive  plan- 
tations with  a  flight  much  resembling  the  swallow,  though 
more  direct  and  less  rapid.  He  observes  that  their  bill  is 
indeed  considerably  longer  and  more  slender,  but  remarks 
that  this  difference  is  softened  down  by  the  intervention  of 
the  genus  Eurystomus,  containing  the  Swallow  Rollers  of 
India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  which  have  this  organ  very 
short  To  these,  he  tliinks*  succeed  the  true  Rollers,  Cora- 
das  (Linn.),  which  arrive  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  associate  also  in  small  flocks.  *  These  two 
genera  of  Rollers,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  are  so  indisso- 
lubly  united,  Uiat  nothing  but  the  strongest  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  preconceived  theory  could  ever  have  induced 
certain  naturalists  (whose  labours  in  other  respects  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  science)  to  have  placed  them  in 
two  different  orders.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Rollers, 
their  lengthened  pointed  wings,  and  their  firm  and  often 
forked  tail,  at  once  induces  the  idea  that  they  feed  upon  the 
wing ;  while  their  very  short  legs,  scarcely  longer  than  their 
hind  toe,  might  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  alight  and 
walk,  like  the  crows,  upon  tho  ground ;  but  this  question  is 
at  once  decided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  economy,  which, 
from  personal  observation,  we  have  everv  reason  to  believe 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Bee-eaters.  The  intervention  of 
the  Rollers  at  once  lessens  the  abrupt  transition,  which 
would  otherwise  be  apparent,  from  the  perfect-footed  Swal- 
lows to  the  zvgodactyle  Bee-eaters ;  and  we  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  all  those  birds  whose  toes,  as  it  were,  are  soldered 
together  like  those  of  the  Meropidie.  Here  perhaps  we 
mav  notice  that  most  beautiful  and  rare  ^enus  Nycitomis, 
or  Night-feeder,  as  being  in  all  probability  that  particular 
link  by  which  nature  connects  this  fkmily  with  the  Trogons» 
thereby  uniting  the  three  aberrant jgroups  of  the  Fissircs- 
tres  into  one  primary  circle.  M.  ^^mminck,  overlooking 
its  particular  structure,  placed  this  genus  with  Merops,  ts 
which  indeed  it  has  a  close  resemblance ;  while  its  connec* 
tion  to  Prionites  (III.)  in  other  parts  of  its  organization  is 
no  less  obvious.  Its  precise  situation  in  short  requires 
further  investigation.*      See  also  Kinofisbxb  and  Mbli* 

PHAGIDA. 

Mr.  Swainson  gives  the  following  character  as  distin 
guishing  the  family  :— 

Wings  long,  pointed ;  the  first  quill  as  long,  or  nearlv  so* 
as  any  of  the  others. 
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And  lia  arnngo  the  following  genen  nndei  it  i— 
Meropi.  (Ltnn.) 

Bill  Tery  long,  riendur,  glighlly  curred,  oorapreMed ;  the 
enlmen  carinalrf  ;  the  lipenlire,  Mbirp,and  not  bent  down- 
ward, ffingt  lonft,  painted  ;  tba  tips  of  the  leuer  quilU 
emarginsle.     Tai/ wn^IAened.     Feel  i^reMKirial.   (Sw.) 

Eumple,  Meroji*  ojpieuter.    [Bu-BAtaB.] 
NyctiornU.  (Sw.) 

BiU  considerably  curbed,  very  long;  the  eulmen  with  a 
TOraDel  groove  on  each  side.  Wingt  rounded,  convex. 
Plumage  lax.  Feet  short,  inseuartal,  reaembling  thote  of 
fyioniler.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Nyelinrnif  amiclut. 

DeicrtytiBn.^Greea;  crown  Cm  theB(IuU)li1ae;  frontof 
the  throatandfareutbright  red.  (S«.)  Total  length  about 
13  inches,  winp  SI,  tail  (be;ond)  3,  tani  hardly  half  an 
inch.  (Sw.) 

Locality,  India, 
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die  lower,  which  is  obliquely  truncate.  Nmfiih  hagat, 
oblique,  linear.  Oape  very  wide,  exlending  beneath  tlia 
eye;  the  sides  briiUed.  Fe«t  iaiessorial,  very  ahott.  All 
the  toes  cleft  to  tiieirbase;  inner  toe  much  the  abortesk 
Winft*  raoderate,  pointed.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Coraciat  Abyttinica. 

I>eicnp(t on.— While  round  the  bill;  body  aquamarine 
green;  backand  wing-coverlscinnamon  colour;  shoulders, 
rump,  and  quills  blue ;  tail  green,  tlie  two  middle  feithen 
blufl ;  two  long  loose  prooesses  terminating  the  two  external 
quills. 

Subgenus,  Euryttomui,  Vieill. 

Subgeneric  CAarocl^r.— Resembling  Coraeiaa,  but  the 
bill  sharler  and  wider,  and  the  wings  longer.  No*tril$  very 
long.    Sielua  smooth.  (Sw.) 

Bxample,  Barystomm  Orienlali*. 

Detcription. — Colour    aquamarine    green ;    thnat  and 

tint  of  the  wing  (fouet  de  I'aile)  azure;  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  black ;  a  whitii  stripe  upon  the  wing. 

£oca/t(in.— Java,  the  south  of  New  Holland,  and  all  ihe 
Polynesian  Islands.  It  is  Ihe  Natay-kin  of  the  native*  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Dollar-hird  of  the  colonists, 
and  Tiong  ba  tu  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra, — CoraeioM 
Orienlalis,  Linn. 


N'rcUonili  anMn.  (Sw.) 

C«raeias.  (Linn.) 
SHI  moderate,  atraight;  the  aidas  broad,  but  much 
-    '     The  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  boitt  over  thai  of 


Chloropygia.  (Sw.) 

Oeneral  form  hetween  Tamalia  and  Coradas.  Bitl 
short ;  the  tip  not  abrupilv  bent.  Rictus  bristled.  NottriU 
basal,  linear,  oblique.  Win^f:  siiorl,  convex,  reoching  only 
to  tbe  rump.  The  two  tlrst  quills  much  graduatea;  ihe 
fbur  next  nearly  equni  and  Icnecst.  Tail  elon^ialed, 
rounded,  and  broad.  Feet  as  in  Coraciat.  Madagascar, 
(SwaiiHon.) 

Example,  Chloropygia  Leptosomut.  (Lesson ;  HI.,  Zoo/., 
pL22.) 

Leptosomus.  (Vieill.) 

BiU  about  the  length  of  the  head,  robust.  The  upner 
mandible  curved  and  notched  near  the  lip.  Gonyattraignt. 
NottriU  oblong,  oblique ;  the  marginn  elevated,  naked,  and 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible,  fiet 
short  Toes  in  pairs,  as  in  Tamalia.  Wingt  lengthened, 
painted;  the  Brst  and  secondquillslongaaL  Tail  moderate, 
even.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Le^otomus  viridis. 

Localttitt. — The  country  of  tbe  Kafirs  end  tbe  coast  of 
Zanxibar,  where  ii  is  said  to  live  in  the  fbresli  on  Inseela 
and  fruits.  The  form  is  srran^cd  by  Lesson  and  othi-rs 
nnder  tbe  iamily  Cuculida.    [Lkptosomhs.] 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  family  of  Meropidce  the  Bret  of 
tbe  FUtirattre*.  It  immedialely  succeeds  the  Paraditiadeg 
and  precedes  tbe  Hakyonidre  in  his  arran^ment, 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  'Table  M^thodique,' gives  the  fbllowintf 
genera  as  constituting  the  family  of  tbe  MtrrtpHa  r—lUe- 
ropt.  Alcedo,  Daceh,  Ceyx.  Syma,  T'xiiratttphui,  Mimotut, 
a.aA  Bueerot,    See  the  articles  KiN«insHBKa  and  Hobn 


I.(|il(iumd>  TiriiUi. 

UBROPS.    [Bbb-katbr:  Mbbomdx.] 

MEHOVINGIANS.     [France] 

MERRICK,  J AUES,  an  EiiRli^h  divine  and  poet,  bora 
in  B  no,  died  in  1769.  At  Die  age  of  fauneen.  while  itiU 
•t  Reading  ichool,  bu  publi>hed  the  'Messiah,  a  Divine 
EsM)i,'indinl739.  ■tTrinilyColleRo,  Oxford,  he  made  a 
IraniUtlon  of  the  poem  of  Tryphiodorui  on  the  Capluro  of 
Trof.  Hnaliopuhliibed,  in  1141.  tbeGreeh  le\tofTiypfaio- 
donis.  He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
174^  BDd  took  holy  orden,  tliougb,  owing  to  iiiBrm  health, 
he  never  undertook  parochial  duties.  Hii  chief  worki  were, 
'A  Duuertalinn  on  i'roverbs,  ch.  Ix.;*  'PrayertfoTa  Time 
of  Earlbquakei  and  Violent  Floodii,'  wrillen  in  1796,  Boon 
afler  (he  earthquake  at  Lisbon :  'A^n  Encouragement  to  a 
Good  Life,  particularly  addrewed  to  10016  loldioni  quartered 
allUaiiinf;.  He  appear*  to  have  paid  great  kltention  lo  tbit 
clais  of  men,  who  at  that  time  eapeoiaily  required  it.  He 
aUo  wrote  'Poems  on  Sacred  Subjecis,' and  made  an  ei- 
cbIIbbI  trantlation  of  the  Paalmi  into  English  verse.  Thi», 
beyond  all  doubt  ihe  bout  poetical  translation  we  have,  was 
unfoitunalely  not  adapted  for  parochial  choir*,  inasmuch  a* 
it  WH  divided  into  slanias  for  muiic.  On  thia  account  it 
hai  nul  been  used  a*  generally  aa  its  merits  would  justify. 
Ue  publiihed  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  lome  re- 
Qiark*  on  profane  as  well  as  cacred  writers.  Dr.  Lowth 
calls  bim  '  one  of  the  beat  of  men  and  most  eminent  of  scho- 
Uri.' 

(Doddridge's  Letter*;  Cbalmeis'd  Biographical  ZHc- 
tirmarif.) 

MERSE6URG  is  one  of  the  three  governmenU  into 
which  ihe  hussian  province  of  Saxony  ia  divided.  It  is 
ehieMy  compoMd  of  lerrilorie*  which  Saxony  was  compelled 
to  cede  by  (he  treaty  of  Vienna  in  181S,  and  include*  the 
greater  putoflhe  farmer  electoral  circle  or  duchy  of  Saxony,a 
small  portion  of  Thuringia,  the  bishoprics  and  chapter- lands 
of  MagdehurK,  Naumbur);,  and  Zciti,  part  of  (tie  duchy 
of  Haedebur);,  pari  of  the  districts  of  Leipzig  and  Meissen, 
with  (ne  counties  of  Mannsfeld  and  Stolborg,  forming  an 
area  of  4000  iquareniilet,  with  a  population  (1st  of  January, 
1S3S)  of  e25.OU0.  The  eaMern  and  larger  part  of  the 
governtoeat  ia  llat,  with  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moun- 
taiua;  the  western  and  smaller  portion  is  more  mountainous 
than  level,  being  partly  occupied  by  brandies  of  the  Har* 
isountaint  and  the  Thiiringerwald :  (his  pntion  however 
contains  extensive  and  fertile  levels,  and  the  whole  of  the 
government,  tltuugh  the  toil  is  unequal,  may  be  called 
ferule. 

MERSEBURG,  the  chief 
silu«(edan  the  river  Saale,  16 
N.Ut.and  ):J<E.king.  It  is 
with  narrow  crooked  streets. 
Ihe  Clow,  and  the  two  suburbs  Altenburi^  and  Ni 
the  latter  lyiagon  the  opposite  bank  of  Ihe  S  a  ale,  over  which 
there  >■  a  large  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  four  galea.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
are,  1,  a  fine  palace,  with  a  beautiful  church,  formerly  (he 
'widenea  of  the  bivhop,  and  aflerwatds  of  the  duke*  of 


town  of  the  government,  is 

nilea  from  Leipzig,  in  Al"  22' 

M  old  irregularly  built  (own, 

listing  of  the  town  itself, 
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8axa-Ueneburg,  of  the  Albertine  line :  at  nroient  it  it  ntod 
(at  the  government  office*;  e,  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  eleventb  century,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Merte- 
bui^  were  interred :  it  has  a  Bne  altar-piece  by  Lucat 
Cranach,  and  one  of  the  largest  oi^an*  in  Germany ;  3,  Ihe 
cathedral  *oboolt  4,  the  raDnaB(ery  of  8t.  Peter,  in  the 
auburfa  of  Altenhurg ;  S,  the  palace  of  Count  Zechi ;  e,  the 
military  hospital  j  7,  the  new  town-hall.  Several  of  the 
tehools  are  likewise  handsome  buildings.  There  are  manu- 
factoriet  of  various  kinds,  and  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleriM.  The  trade  of  the  place  ia  considerable,  and 
with  the  advantages  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
government,  it  is  a  verv  flourishing  town. 

(HiiUer,  ffirlerbueA  de*  Preaitiehen  Slaalei,  4  vols. 
Sto.,  1836.) 

MBRSBNNB,  MARIN,  ■  very  learned  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  Mimmei,  wu 
bom  in  1B88  at  Ovte,  in  the  present  depsrtment  of  Maina, 
and  received  his  edncalion  at  the  college  of  La  Flccke.  where 
he  was  a  ttl low- student  of  Descartes,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  Intimacy  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits  ripened  into  a 
fHendship  that  death  only  dissolved.  He  afterwards  stu- 
died at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Borbonne.  In  1613  he  look  the  vows  at  the  convent  of  the 
Minimtt,  in  the  netKhbonihood  of  Paris,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing received  ordination  as  priest,  when  he  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  which  be  acquired.  In  1613  he  filled 
the  ehair  of  philosophy  at  Nevers,and  there  taught  till  the 
year  16 19,  when  he  was  chosen  superior  of  (he  convent,  attd 
on  eompleting  the  term  of  his  office  be  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in 
Pari*,  where  bis  f^tle  temper  and  his  polite  and  engagiiy 
manners  procured  him  a  number  ol  distinj^ished  ^ends. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  thefounder  of  the  Carlesian  philoso- 
phy, who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  bisabiiities,  and 
oonsulted  him  upon  all  occobioiis. 

It  has  been  slated — though  the  story  seems  highly  im- 
probable— that  Descartes,  by  the  advice  of  Mereeiine,  at 
once  changed  hit  intention  of  founding  his  syslem  od  (he 
principle  of  a  vacuum,  and  adopted  that  of  a  plenum,  Tlie 
disoovery  of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  end  also 
to  Descartes,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  neilher 
are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curvo.  [Or- 
CLOID.]  Hersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1648,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  cold  water  when  over-heated.  The  result  of 
this  indiscretion  was  an  internal  abscess  in  the  side,  whirh 
he  desired  should  be  opened-  The  surgeon  made  the  inci- 
sion two  inchet  below  the  right  place,  and  the  patient  ex- 
pired under  the  operation. 

The  Pdre  Mersenne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  untrearied  resear<:h,  and  deserved  the  es(eem 
in  whicn  he  was  held  by  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his 
age ;  but,  except  his  Harmonie  Umveriel/e,  bis  works  are 
now  unread  end  almost  unknown.  If  by  same  be  was  over- 
rated,by  others  he  has  hern  undervalued ;  and  when  Voltaire 
mentioned  him  as  leminime  et  trhminime  Fire  Mertenn  , 
he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  wliose  writ- 
ing, it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very  little  acquainted. 
His  eulogist  however,  in  the  Dielionnaire  Hiitorique, 
admits  that  he  very  ingeniously  converted  the  thoughts  of 
other*  to  his  own  use;  and  the  Abb£  Le  Vayer  calls  him 
le  ban  Larron — a  skilful  pilferer.  Nevertheless,  (be  work 
above  named,  L'Harmanie  UmverttUe,  conlenant  la  T^orie 
el  la  Pratique  <ie  la  Mutique,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1637,  has 
proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  among  the  number,  lo  the  author  of  the  present 
notice.  Dr.  Bumey  says  of  it,  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
'  partiality  to  his  country,  want  of  taste  and  method,  there 
are  (in  the  work)  so  many  curious  researches  and  ingcniou* 
philosophical  experiments,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  subsequent  writers,  particularly  Kircher,  as  render 
the  book  extremely  valuable ;'  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  re- 
marks, that  '  the  character  of  Mersennus  as  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician  it  well  known  in  the  learned  world.  To 
that  disposition  which  led  him  to  (he  most  abstruse  studies 
hejoined  a  nice  and  judicious  ear,  and  a  passionate  love  of 
music:  these  gave  adireclion  to  his  pursuits,  and  werepru- 
duclive  of  numberless  experiments  and  calculations  tend  in); 
to  demons(rate  the  principles  of  harmonics,  and  to  prove 
that  they  are  independent  on  habit  or  fashion,  custom  or 
caprice,  and,  in  short,  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  and 
(n  the  original  ftuae  and  cotut  itudon  of  the  universe.'  ' 
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nork  was,  in  1648,  translated  into  Latin  and  enlarged,  hj 
the  author ;  but  both  the  orij^inal  and  translation  are  now 
become  as  rare  as  they  are  curious  to  the  antiquary  and  in- 
teresting to  the  musical  inquirer. 

MERSEY.    [Chbshirb;  Lancashire.] 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  or  TYDFIL,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Caerphilly  and  county 
of  Glamorgan,  18  miles  south  by  east  from  Cardiff  and  140 
mi  es  west-north-west  from  London  (direct  distances). 
The  parish  extends  from  north  to  south  about  10  miles,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles;  comprising  the 
kamlete  of  Forest,  Garth,  Gellideg,  Taff-and-Cynon,  and 
Hoelch- Wormwood.  Part  of  the  hamlet  of  Forest  and  part 
of  the  hamlet  of  Taff-and-Cynon  are  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  parliamentuy  borough ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  The  town 
lies  in  a  valley  to  the  left  of  the  Taff  river,  but  the  houses 
are  so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  either 
begins  or  terminates ;  indeed  there  is  not  in  the  whole  parish 
what  can  be  correctly  denominated  a  street  The  nouses 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  mean  description, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  beer  and 
retail  shops. 

This  place  is  said  to  take  its  name  fnm  Tydfil,  or  Tudfil, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  (regulus)  of  Garthmadrin,  who  was 
murdered  here  by  a  party  of  marauding  Saxons.  The 
church,  subsequently  erected  near  the  spot,  was  dedicated 
to  Merthyr  TydviU  or  St.  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event.  The  present  church  is  a  neat  edifice 
of  recent  erectbn.  It  is  in  tne  diocese  of  liandaff,  and  the 
living,  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
has  a  net  annual  revenue  of  675/.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease,  called  Dowlaia  Chapel. 
The  assessed  taxes  of  the  parish,  in  the  year  1830,  amounted 
to  1587/.  13t.  ^d. 

Merthyr  Tydvil  was  not  represented  in  parliament  till  the 
passing  of  the  '  Reform  Act.*  It  now  returns  one  member. 
The  mining  operations  of  this  place  were  comparatively  un- 
important prior  to  the  year  1755.  About  this  time,  experi- 
ence having  shown  the  importance  of  preparing  iron  by 
means  of  pit- coal,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Aylesbury,  became  the  lessee  of  a  consiaerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  erected  the  first 
smelting- furnace  at  Cyfarthfa.  During  the  American  war 
that  gentleman  contracted  with  government  for  supplying 
the  several  arsenals  with  cannon,  from  which  ana  other 
similar  undertakings  he  ultimately  realised  a  large  for- 
tune. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  contract  was  transferred 
to  the  Carron  works  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  mean  time  ex- 
tensive works  had  been  established  at  Pendarren  and  more 
particularly  at  Dowlais,  in  the  hamlet  of  Hoeleh-Worm- 
wood.  The  latter  place  is  now  the  seat  of  the  immense 
smelting-fumaces  of  Messrs.  Guest  and  Co.,  the  largest  in 
the  empire.  There  are  in  all  the  parish  twenty-four  fur- 
naces, and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  in  the  year 
1830  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  South  Wales  *  was 
estimated  at  277,000  tons,  while  that  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  rest  of  England  did  not  materially  exceed  300,000 
tons.*    (M'CuUooh.) 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  22,083,  but 
it  is  extremely  fluctuating,  a  slight  improvement  or  depres- 
sion of  the  iron  trade  causing  it  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
thousands.  A  decrease  of  this  description  had  taken  place 
shortly  before  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  number  above  given  is  less 
than  the  average  population.  The  market-days  are  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  and  the  fairs  are  held  1 3th  May,  3rd  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  December,  and  Trinity  Monday. 

(Boundary,  Population,  and  Church  Bevenue  Reports ; 
Beauties  qf  England  and  Wales;  M'Culloch*s  Statistical 
Account  of  the  British  Empire,  &c.) 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college  was  first 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  by  Walter  de  Mor- 
ton, bishop  of  Rochester  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  in 
1274  removed  it  to  Oxford. 

Ela  Longesp^,  countess  of  Warwick,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  it  about  the  year  1 295.  John  Wylliott, 
D.D.,  chancellor  of  Exeter,  gave  exhibitions  in  1380  for  the 
mainjtenance  of  twelve  portionistn,  called  postmasters,  who 
were  afterwards  increased  to  fourteen  by  John  Chamber, 
fellow  of  Eton,  who  directed  that  his  two  additional  exhibi- 
tioners should  be  elected  from  Eton  College.  Chalmers 
saysfe '  On  the  building  of  the  chapel  these  postmasters  ofli- 


ciated  as  choristan,  and  had  a  salary  of  six  shillings  ana 
fburpenoe  per  annum  for  this  service;  hut  there  was  at 
that  time  no  regular  choir.'  These  exhibitioners,  he  adds, 
resided  in  a  hall  opposite  to  the  college,  which  had  been 
given  to  it  by  Peter  de  Abingdon,  or  Habendon,  the  first 
warden;  and  here  they  remamed  until  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  they  were  taken  into  college. 
Henry  Jackson,  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  died  in 
1727,  and  who  had  received  his  education  at  this  college, 
founded  four  scholarships  for  natives  of  Oxford.  His  bene- 
fkction  however,  ibr  whatever  reason,  did  not  pass  into  effect 
until  the  year  17dS. 

The  foundation,  at  present^  consists  of  a  warden,  twenty- 
four  fellows,  fourteen  postmasters,  four  scholars,  two  chap- 
lains, and  two  clerks.  The  natives  of  the  following  dioceses 
are  not  eligible  to  fellowships :  viz.  St  Asaph,  Bangor,  St. 
David's,  Llandaff,  Hereford,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Rochester, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Chester,  and  Carlisle.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  warden  the  fellows  choose  three  of  their  number, 
whom  they  present  to  the  visitor,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burr,  who  appoints  one  of  them. 

The  preferment  jn  the  patronage  of  this  college  consist! 
of  the  rectory  of  Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire;  the  vicar- 

Si;e  of  Diddington,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  the  vicarage  of 
leham,  in  Kent;  the  rectories  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Denton,  in  Norfolk;  the  vicarages  of 
Smbleton  and  Ponteland,  in  Northumberland ;  the  recto- 
ries of  Cuxham  and  Ibstone,  in  Oxfordshire;  with  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Oxford,  and  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  Bast,  and  the  chapels  of  Wolvercot  and 
Holywell :  the  rectory  of  Fariey,  and  tne  vicarage  of  Maldon, 
with  the  chapel  of  Cheasington,  in  Surrey ;  the  rectory  of 
Jjipworth,  and  the  vicarage  of  Great  Wolford,  in  Warwick- 
shire; and  the  vlearage  of  Stratton  St  Maigaret's,  in 
WilU. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  society  may 
be  enumerated  Duns  Sootus ;  Bradwardine,  and  Islip,  aren> 
bishops  of  Canterbury ;  Wioliffe,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Mer* 
ton ;  George  Owen,  phyBician  to  Henry  VIII. ;  Jewel,  bishop 
of  Salisbury ;  Sir  Isaac  Wake ;  Deverenx,  earl  of  Essex,  the 
parliamentary  general ;  Creasy,  the  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian; Anthony  i  Wood,  the  Oxford  historian;  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  Among  the  wardens,  Dr.  Chamber,  ano- 
ther of  Henry  the  Eighth's  physicians ;  Sir  Henry  Savile ; 
and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  have  been  the  most  oonspicuoiis. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  oonsist  of  three  courts ;  the 
outer  one  toward  the  street  was  rebuilt  in  1589,  exeefit  the 
tower  and  gate,  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most 
ancient  part  of  the  college  was  built  by  Sever  and  Fitjgames, 
two  of  the  wardens,  afterwards  bishops.  The  chapel,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  outer  court,  is  also  a  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  John  the  Baptist  It  contuns,  among  oUier 
monuments,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 

The  number  of  members  of  this  college,  December  31, 
1838,  was  135. 

(Gutch's  Colleges  and  Halls  qf  Oxford;  Chalmers's  His- 
tory qf  the  University  qf  Oorford;  Oatford  University 
Calendar,  1839.) 

MERU'LIDiE,  nrushes,  a  femily  of  Dentirostral  birds, 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  between  the  Lmiadee,  or  Shrikes,  and 
the  SylviadcB,  or  Warblers.  In  the  former  fkmily*  ho  is  of 
opinion  that  Vanga,  Cuv.,  together  with  PrUmops^  Load* 
ariUs,  and  Thamnophilus  of  Vieillot,  bring  us  m  contaet 
with  the  Thrushes,  and  that  the  extremes  of  the  family  will 
be  found  in  Graucalus  and  CeUyperis  of  Cuvier,  which  last 
has  been  latterly  arranged  with  the  ThrusheSp  and  both  of 
which,  by  their  bills,  in  some  degree  depressed  at  the  base, 
lead  back  to  Tyrannus,  and  the  other  broad-billed  groups 
which  commence  the  family.  Mr.  Vigors  feels  inclined 
rather  to  leave  Ceblyperis  in  its  original  station  among^ 
the  Shrikes,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail-coverts*  which 
form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  puffed-out  cluster  on  the 
back. 

'  The  family  of  Merulidee!  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  '  con- 
nected as  above  with  the  Laniadee,  comprises  a  consideiable 
number  of  species  and  many  natural  genera ;  but  which, 
like  most  of  the  Insessorial  groups,  have  hitherto  received 
but  partial  examination.  The  general  viewa  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  allied  among  themselves,  as  far  at  leaat  as  oan 
be  judged  from  their  present  unorganised  condition,  may 
be  stated  as  follows:— but  with  that  expression  of  doubt 
which  ever  attends  inquiries  like  the  preoent,  wham  th« 
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Aosence  of  aocunfe  infarmatioD  to  the  eoonomy  of  the  lub- 
jccU  before  lu^  and  of  exteiwive  knowledge  of  the  forms  con- 
nected with  them,  leevea  us  no  better  foundation  for  our  in- 
ferences than  partial  coiyecture*  The  genus  Myiotheroj 
IIU  seems  to  be  the  first  group  of  the  present  family  which 
13  connected  with  the  LattiadBB,  where  it  is  met  by  some  of 
the  smaller  species  of  ThamnophiluB.  This  group  seems  to 
lead  by  Piita^  VieilL,  and  perhaps  Cinelus,  £chst,  through 
some  intenrening  forms,  to  the  true  TAnciAet,  or  the  genera 
Tardus  of  authors  and  MenUa  of  Ray,  which  form  the  type 
of  the  family.  To  these  we  may  add  that  portion  of  tne 
Linnean  Orioles,  which,  possessing  the  curved  and  notched 
bill  of  the  Thruikes,  constitutes  the  genus  Oriolui,  or  true 
Oriole,  of  the  present  day.  Here  we  meet  several  groups, 
generally  arranged  without  order  in  the  Linnean  genus 
Turdua,  and  hitherto  entirely  uncharacterised,  which  gradu- 
ally lead  from  the  typical  groups  to  those  which  possess  a 
more  generally  delicate  conformation ;  until  the  compara- 
tively strong  farm  and  robust  bill  of  the  Tknahei  is  lost  in 
the  weaker  body  and  more  slender  bill  of  the  Warblers. 
Here  sgain  the  group  of  Rock  Thrushsi^  of  which  the  T. 
taxatUis  is  the  tvpe,  appear  to  bring  us  round,  by  their 
general  habits  and  assimiUting  characters  of  bill  ana  torsi, 
to  Myiothera^  where  we  entered  the  family.  Those  birds 
which  constitute  the  groups  which  we  denominate  ChoU- 
ierers,  and  which  form  the  genus  Ampelis  of  Linnseus,  are 
usually  assigned  a  place  near  this  family ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that,  from  the  general  affinity  which  they  appear  to 
bear  to  it,  I  have  folt,  and  still  feel,  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  be  not  their  natural  station.  A  strong  affinity 
however  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  unite  them  with  the 
wide-gaped  Fiprm^  and  some  of  those  other  groups  which, 
by  their  hill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  appear  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  present  tribe,  and 
the  extreme  of  the  Pissirostres  which  precede  it.  The 
general  rule  of  placing  groups  in  a  eonteroodnous  situation, 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  predominance  of  their 
more  important  characters*  has  inclined  me  to  arrange  the 
birds  of  which  I  speak,  provisionally  among  the  Piprida, 
at  the.  extreme  termination  of  the  tribe  before  us.  In  my 
present  view  of  the  case,  the  characters  in  which  they 
accord  with  that  fomily  and  approximate  the  extreme  groups 
of  the  preceding  tribe  appeor  to  predominate.  More  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  the^  subjects  will  clear  away  these  and 
similar  difficulties.  But  I  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the 
point,  that  whatever  alterations  may  take  nlaoe  hereafter  in 
our  ^eas  respeotiAg  the  disposition  of  these  subordinate 
groups,  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  general  principles 
whicn  it  is  the  object  of  this  inquirv  to  illustrate.  Instead 
of  impugning  our  general  views^  tney  will  merely  remove 
those  doubts  on  minor  points  in  which  our  present  limited 
acauaiatance  with  nature  involves  us.* 

in  Mr.  Swainson's  *  Classification  of  Birds,'  the  reader  will 
find  elaborate  details  of  his  views  respecting  the  affinities 
and  analogies  of  this  extensive  family*  which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give.  The  following  is  the  arrangement  in 
the  Synopsis,  where  the  fomily  is  placed  between  the  La- 
fuoda  and  the  Sylviad^B, 

MxRULIDiB. 

Subfamily  Brachypodime. 

Feet  very  short.  Hind  toe  almost  as  long  as  tarsus. 
Claws  short,  much  curved.  Bill  distinctly  notched.  Wings 
short,  rounded.  Feathers  on  the  rump  very  long  and  thick- 
set    (8w.) 

Genera.    Micropus.   (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight,  somewhat  conic,  but  the 
cuhnen  gradually  arched.  Tarsus  remarkably  short,  feathered 
beyond  tne  knees.  Lateral  toes  unequal ;  hinder  as  long  as 
the  tarsus.  Wings  moderate,  the  first  quill  almost  spurious. 
Tail  even.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Micropus  chalcocephalus, '  PI.  Col.,*  453. 

(Subgenus,  Hypsipetes  (Vig.).  Tail  forked.  Example, 
Hypsipetes  psaroides  (Grould, '  Cent.  Himala  Birds'). 

Brachypus.   (Sw.) 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head;  the  base  broad;  the  sides 
eom pressed;  culmen  elevated  and  curved  from  the  base. 
Ricttia  gjenerally  furnished  with  bristles.  Feet  very  short, 
strong ;  tarsal  scales  entire.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  hind 
toe.  Claws  curved,  broad*jusuto*  winn  and  tail  rounded. 
iSw.) 

&uhgenera.  Brachypus  (Sw,).  Bill  short.  Rictus  bristled. 
P.  C,  No.  927. 


Feet  small,  weak,  lateral  toes  equal,  hinder  toe  as  long  as 
the  tarsus. 

Example,  Brachypus  dispar,  '  PI.  CuU'  137. 

Chloropsis  ( Jard.  and  Selb.).  Bill  okore  lengthened ;  the 
tip  much  hooked;  the  notch  of  the  upper  mandible  forming 
a  small  distinct  tooth.  Rictus  of  gape  smooth.  Feet  small, 
lateral  toes  unequal,  the  hinder  toe  rather  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Chloropsis  Malabaricus,  *  PI.  C3ol.,'  51 2,  f  2. 

JorOf  or  lora  (Horsf.).  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
lengthened,  somewhat  conic,  and  rounded.  Rictus  smooth. 
Tarsus  rather  lengthened,  the  anterior  scales  diWded. 
Middle  and  hinder  toe  of  equal  length.  Tarsus  much  longer 
than  either.  Tail  very  short,  fasciculated ;  the  tips  truncate 
and  even. 

Example.  Jora  scapularist  Horsf.,  'Java.' 

Andropadus  (Sw.).  Bill  very  short,  resembling  that  of 
Brachypus,  but  the  upper  mandible  crenated  near  the  tip. 
Neck  with  setaceous  hairs.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings»  tail, 
and  feet  as  in  Brachypus.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Andropadus  vociferus,  *  Ois.  d*Afr.,*  106,  f.  2. 

Hi&maiomis*  (Sw.).  Head  crested.  Bill  short.  Rictus 
bristled.  Feet  short,  lateral  toes  unequal,  hinder  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus,  which  is  equal  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings 
and  tail  rounded.    (Sw.) 

Example,  H€nnatomis chrysorrhoeus^  *Ois.  d'Afr.,*  Ill, 
pL  107,  f.  2. 

TrioophorusL    (Temm.) 

Culmen  gradually  arched.  Nostrils  and  base  of  the  bill 
surrounded  with  lengthened  slender  hairs.  Gape  very 
strongly  bristled.  Margins  of  the  mandibles  white. 
Feathers  of  the  crown  and  chin  elongated.  Nape  of  the 
neck  with  several  conspicuous  lengthened  bristles,  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  surrounding  feathers.  Feet  short.  Tar- 
sus longer  than  the  hind  toe,  and  feathered  beyond  the 
knees.  Inner  toe  shortest.  Wings  and  tail  moderate,  the 
former  with  the  tiiree  first  quills  much  graduated. 

Example,  Tricophorus  olivaceus.  (Swainson,  *  Birds  of 
West  Africa,'  i.,  264.) 

Phyllastrephus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  strone.  the  tip  rather  hooked. 
Rictus  strongly  bristled.  Frontal  featliers  small,  compact, 
directed  forwards,  and  compressed  on  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Wings  and  tail  moderate,  rounded.  Feet  short,  strong, 
robust.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  the  same  length ;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest :  hinder  toe  shorter  than 
the  inner  one.    Anterior  tarsal  scales  divided.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Phyllastrephus  Capensis, '  Ois.  d'Afr.,'  1 12,  f.  1. 

Icteria.    (VieilL) 

Bill  with  the  general  form  of  that  of  Brachypus,  bnt  the 
culmen  more  elevated  and  arched,  and  both  mandibles  en- 
tire. Wings  and  tail  rounded.  Tarsus  considerably  length- 
ened and  strong.  Inner  toe  the  shortest;  middle  toe  very 
lotig.    Locality,  America. 

Example,  Icteria  polyglotta,    (Wilson,  pi.  6,  f.  2.) 

Subfamily  Myotherime  (MyiolherinsB).— i^-Xyb-f^A^^. 

Bill  straight,  somewhat  cylindrical;  the  tip  suddenly 
bent  down  or  hooked. 

Dasyeephala.    (Sw.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  straight ;  tip  abruptly  hooked, 
base  wide,  the  rest  somewhat  cylindrical.  Gonys  strong, 
ascending.  Nostrils  and  front  defended  by  stiff  feathers 
and  bristles,  pointing  in  different  directions.  Rictus  strongly 
bristled.  Tarsus  lengthened,  slender:  lateral  scales  nu- 
merous, small,  oval.  Toes  and  claws  slender ;  inner  toe 
shortest ;  outer  toe  connected  to  the  middle  as  far  as  the 
first  joint    Hind  claw  large.  Wings  and  tail  rounded. 

Example,  Dasycephala  rtifescens,    {Birds  qf  Brazil,  pi. 

76  i 

Myiothera.    (III.) 

Feet  lengthened,  rather  stout.  Lateral  scales  of  tarsus 
in  an  entire  piece.  Claws  not  broad,  nor  greatly  curved. 
Bill  as  in  the  small  Thamnophili.  Wings  short  Tail  mo- 
derate, rounded. 

Subgenera  Myiothera.  Inner  toe  longer  than  tlie  outer 
and  cleft  to  its  base;  outer  toe  with  its  first  joint  united  to 
that  of  the  middle  toe.  The  tarsus  with  the  anterior  scales 
divided. 

Drynwphila  (Sw.).  Inner  toe  shorter  than  the  outer, 

*  NJ{.— Thia  uiiic  Is  preoccupkiL    LFalcokid.«,  vuI.  x.,  p.  HKl 
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which  ii  only  slightly  connected  to  the  middle.  Tarsus  (typi- 
cally) very  smooth :  all  the  scales  entire.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Drymophila  longipei.    V  ZooU*  UU  ii*  23.) 

Brachypteryx   (Horsf.).    See  the  article. 

Myioeinda  (Sw.).  Legs  strong.  Inner  toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  All  the  tarsal  scales  divided.  Anterior  claws 
small ;  hinder  claw  nearly  straight,  and  as  long  as  the  toe. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Mtfiodncla  Cdma,  *Enl,,'  821. 

Pithys  (Vieill.).  Feet  syndactile.  The  inner  latieral  toe 
shortest;  the  outer  united  hy  its  first  and  second  joint  to 
the  middle  toe.    All  the  tarsal  scales  entire. 

Example,  Pitkffi  cMfrons.  Vieill..  •  (Jal.,*  pi.  129. 

N.B.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  Urotomus,  Formicivora, 
and  all  the  other  small  Myiotkerte,  having  the  feet  weak 
and  the  tarsal  scales  and  claws  similar  to  those  of  Thamno- 
phitusy  he  thinks  it  better  to  refer  them  to  that  group ;  but 
OS  it  has  not  been  analyzed,  he  does  not,  in  the  Clasaiflca' 
ti(m  of  BircU,  incorporate  those  two  subgenera,  although 
proposed  by  himself  some  yean  ago.  See  Zoological  Jour- 
nal,  vol.  i,  p.  301 ;  and  the  paper  On  the  Natural  Affinities 
that  conneet  the  Orders  and  Families  qf  Birds,  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Swainson*s  memoir  in  the  '  Zoolo- 
gical Journal,*  and  observes  that  the  reader  may  there  see 
tlie  line  of  connexion  between  Thamnophilus  and  Myiothera 
fully  established  by  the  intervention  of  seveml  forms  gradu- 
ally passing  into  each  other,  such  as  Formicivoray  Urotomus, 
and  DrynZphila,    (Linn.  T^ans,,  vol.  xv.) 

Pitta.    (Temm.) 

Bill  strong,  thrusVlike :  the  culmen  gradually  curved. 
Nostrils  nearly  naked.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first  and  se- 
cond quills  but  slightly  graduated.  Tail  remarkably  short, 
almost  hid  by  the  covers.  Feet  very  lon^,  pale,  the  scales 
nearly  entire.  Inner  toe  slightly  shorter  than  the  outer. 
India  and  Australia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pifia  gigas,    '  PI.  Col..'  217. 

Subgenera  Chlorisoma  (Sw.).  Bill  as  in  Pitla,  but 
somewhat  thicker.  Nostrils  protected  and  nearly  covered 
by  incumbent  feathers.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  rounded ; 
the  ft>ur  first  quills  much  graduated.  Tail  moderate  or 
lengthened,  graduated.  Feet  strong,  rather  lengthened: 
the  inner  toe  scarcely  shorter  than  the  outer. — India. 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Chlorisoma  thalaisina.    '  PI.  Ck>l.,*  40 1 . 

OraUaria  (VieilL).  Bill  thrush-like,  as  in  Pitta.  Wings 
rounded;  the  two  first  quills  graduated,  the  first  half  as 
long  as  the  second,  the  three  next  nearly  equaL  Tail  Bh<xt 
and  rounded.  Legs  very  long:  the  tarsus  slender,  pale; 
the  anterior  scales  divided,  the  lateral  scales  (typically)  en- 
tire.   Lateral  toes  nearly  equal. 

Example,  Grallaria  Rex.    *  Enl.'  702. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  it  appears  to  him  that  Cha- 
in^eia,  Vig.,  is  more  an  abeiTant  species  of  Grallaria  than 
a  distinct  type  in  the  genus  Pitta:  the  only  species  known 
chiefly  differing  in  having  the  tail  longer  and  the  lateral 
scales  divided. 

Cinclus.    (Bechst.) 

Bill  moderate,  rather  slender,  very  straight,  considerably 
depressed ;  tip  absolutely  notched ;  gonys  ascending.  Nos- 
trils naked,  membranaceous ;  the  aperture  very  small  and 
linear.  Wings  moderate,  rounded ;  the  first  quill  spurious. 
Tail  very  short,  even.  Feet  large,  very  strong,  pale ;  the 
lateral  toes  equal ;  tarsal  scales  entire  and  smooth.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Cinclus  albicollis,    Selby,  pi.  45. 

Subfamily  Merulina.    True  brushes. 
Wings  more  lengthened  and  nointed.    Bill  notched,  with 
the  culmen  gradually  curved  to  tne  tip,  which  is  bent,  but  not 
hooked,  over  the  lower  mandible.    Feet  formed  both  for 
perching  and  walking.    (Sw.) 

Petrocincla.  (Vig.)    Rock  Thrushes. 
BOl  thrush-like :  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  abruptly  bent 
down  and  nearly  entire.    Wings  moderate ;  the  first  quill 
spurious ;  the  second  shorter  than  the  three  next,  which  are 
equal  and  longest    Tail   even.    Anterior  scales  divided. 
Lateral  toes  equal.    Claws  small,  but  slightly  curved. 
Example,  Petrocincla  montana,    'Ois.  d'Afr.,*  pi.  101,  , 
Subgenus  Petrophila   (Sw.).    Bill  thrush-like :  the  cul- 
men and  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  gradually  bent  and  en- 
tire.    Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  last.    Legs  pale;  anterior 
scales  entire.   Lateral  toes  unequal;  inner  shortest.    Claws 
moderate  and  fiiliy  curved.    (Sw.) 


Example,  Petrocincla  cyanoeephala,  (Gould,  *Cent.  of 
Himal.  Birds.') 

Merula.    (Willughby.) 
See  the  article  Blackbird. 

Orpheus.     (Sw.) 

General  structure  of  Merula,  Bill  more  curved  in  the 
culmen ;  the  notch  small,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Rictal  bris- 
tles rather  strouff.  Wings  rounded ;  the  three  firat  quills 
graduated.  Tail  lengthened,  graduated,  or  rounded.  Inner 
toe  manifestly  shorter  than  the  outer. 

Example,  Orpheus  Polyglottus,  Wilson,  pi.  10,  f.  1. 

Subgenus  Coisypha,\ig,  General  structure  of  Orpheus, 
but  tlte  wings  more  rounded,  and  the  tail  less  so.  Rictus 
smooth.    Africa  only. 

Example^  Cossypha  leucoeeps,  (Sw.,  *  Birds  of  West 
Africa,'  1,  pi.  32.) 

ChsDtops.    (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  thrush-like,  notched.  Nostrils  basal, 
large,  naked,  membranaceous;  the  aperture  lateral  and 
linear.  Frontal  feathers  rigid;  the  shafts  composed  of 
bristles.  Chin  feathers  the  same,  but  weaker.  Rictus 
bristled.  Wings  very  short  and  rounded.  Tail  rather 
lengthened,  broad,  convex,  toft,  and  slightly  rounded.  Tarsi 
very  long  and  strong :  anterior  scales  divided.  Lateral  toes 
unequal.  Claws  small,  obtuse,  and  slightly  curved;  the 
three  anterior  of  equal  size. — Africa.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Chcetops  Burchellii,  H.  *(>)l.,'  385. 

Subfamily  Crateropodinee.    Babblers. 

Legs  remarkably  long  and  strong,  with  the.  claws  but 
slightly  curved.  Wings  short  and  rounded.  Tail  large, 
br^Eul,  graduated,  and  very  soft.  Plumage  lax.  Bill  com- 
pressed straight,  hard;  the  tip  nearly  entire.    (Sw.) 

Pellomeum.    (Sw.) 

Bill  moderate,  straight,  somewhat  conic;  tip  notched; 
gonys  ascending.  Frontal  feathers  small,  rigid,  directed 
forwards.  Rictus  bristled.  Wings  very  short,  much  rounded. 
Tail  moderate,  graduated.  Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  equal 
length ;  lateral  toes  much  shorter,  and  equal ;  hinder  toe 
shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Anterior  claws  very  small,  and  but 
slightly  curved.    Tarsal  scales  hardly  divided.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Pellomeum  ruficeps. 

Crateropus.  (Sw.)— (lanthocincla — ^part.) 

Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head ;  more  or  less  s^ght 
from  the  base;  much  compressed;  obsoletely  notched. 
Rictus  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  rigid.  Wings  short, 
rounded..  Tail  large,  broad,  soft,  and  rounded.  Feet  very 
large  and  strong.  Tarsus  lengthened ;  the  anterior  scales 
divided.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal ;  hind  toe  large,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  middle  toe.    Fluma^e  lax,  soft.    (S  w.) 

Example,  Crateropus  Reinwardti,    ('  ZooL,'  III,  L  30.) 

Grallina.     (Vieill.) 

Bill  slender,  straight,  rather  cylindrical  above ;  the  sides 
verv  little  compreraed;  base  broader  than  high;  tips  of 
both  mandibles  distinctly  notched.  Nostrils  naked,  basal. 
Rictus  with  a  few  bristles.  Wings  very  long;  first  and 
second  quills  graduated,  four  next  longest.  Tail  length- 
ened, even.  Feet  strong,  formed  for  walking,  black; 
anterior  toes  divided,  the  rest  entire.  Lateral  toes  equal ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  short,  very  little  longer  than  the 
hind-toe. — Australia. 

Example,  Grallina  melanoleuca,    Vieill.,  'Gral.,*  pi.  150. 

Subgenus  Cinclosoma  (Horsf.  and  Vig.).  Bill  very 
straight;  culmen  and  gonys  equally  curved  towards  the 
poin^  which  is  slightly  notched.  Wings  very  short ;  the 
two  first  quills  graduated ;  the  three  next  longest,  and  of 
equal  length.  Tail  lengthened,  broad,  graduated;  the 
feathera  narrowed  towards  their  tips.  Under-tail  coverts 
very  long.  Feet  moderate;  inner  toe  longer  than  outer. 
Australia.  Analagous  to  Accentor  among  the  Sylviadie, 
(Sw.) 

Example,  Cindosoma punctata.  (Shaw,  'ZooLof  N.H./ 
pL9.) 

Malacocircus.  (Sw.) 

Bill  more  or  less  curved,  by  being  elevated  at  the  base, 
having  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  culmen  high 
and  arched ;  the  tip  almost  entire,  and  not  suddenly  bent 
over  the  lower.  Feet  very  large.  Tail  soft,  graduated, 
generally  lengthened.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Malacocircus  striatus.  (•  Zool.,'  111.,  ii.,  pl.l 27.) 
Subgenera.  Megalurus  (Horsf.).    Bill  slender.    RictUA 
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bristled.  Wiogs  very  short ;  the  two  first  ouills  graduated, 
the  ^ur  next  all  of  the  same  length,  ana  longest.  Tail 
lengthened,  graduated;  the  feathers  narrow.  Feet  very 
la^e  %iid  strong.  Toes  lengthened ;  the  inner  toe  rather 
longer  than  the  outer.  Claws  slender,  and  hut  slightly 
curved.    Anterior  scales  divided,  lateral,  entire. 

£xample,  Megalurus paiustrtSn 

Fomatorhinus  (Horsf).  General  structure  of  Craiero- 
pus;  hut  hoth  mandibles  of  the  bill  curved  and  entire,  and 
the  wings  shorter  and  much  niore  rounded ;  four  first  quills 
graduated.  Tarsal  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shorter 
than  the  outer. 

Example.  PomatorMnus  montanus. 

Timalia  (Horsf.).  Plumage  lax.  Bill  straight,  rather 
short,  much  compressed ;  ciilmen  high  and  arched  gradu- 
ally ;  tip  obsoletely  notched  or  entire ;  commissure  curved. 
Wings  short,  rounded.  Tail  more  or  less  lengthened,  gra- 
duated. Feet  strong.  Lateral  toes  nearly  ec|uaL— India, 
Australia,  Africa.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Timalia  thoracica.  (*  PI.  CoU*  76.) 

Ptexoptociius.  (Kittlitz.) 

Feet  of  extraordinary  size  and  thickness ;  all  the  anterior 
toes  nearly  equally  long;  claws  long,  slender,  slightly 
curved.  Tail  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers,  rounded  and 
carried  erecL  Wings  very  short.  Representing  Menura 
and  Orthonyx. — Western  Tropical  America  only.    <Sw.) 

Example,  Pterqpiochu$  m^apodius  (KittL,  pi.  4.*  2^1.,* 
111.,  ii.,  pi.  117.) 

Subfamily  Oriolina,    Orioles. 

Bill  thrush-like,  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base, 
compressed  beyond;  the  base  and  gape  devoid  of  bristles. 
Nostrils  naked ;  aperture  large.  Wings  lengthened.  Rump 
feathers  thick.    Lateral  toes  unequal.    (Sw.) 

Donacobius.    (Sw.) 

^  Habit  and  general  structure  of  Crateroput.  Bill  length- 
ened, slender;  the  culmen  arched  from  the  base;  the  tip 
hooked  and  notched.  Nostrils  large,  naked,  membrana- 
ceous; the  aperture  large,  oval,  terminal.  Wings  remark- 
ably short,  and  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  broad,  cuneated. 
Feet  very  large  and  strong,  patera!  toes  equal;  claws 
slender,  acute,  slightly  cuned.— -America  only.  (Sw.) 
Example,  DonacobiiM  voc\ferans,  (*  Zool.,*  111.,  ii.,  pi.  72.) 

Scriculus.    (Sw.) 

Bill  rather  stout,  resembling  that  of  Oridua.  Nostrils 
naked.  Wings  moderate;  two  first  quills  equally  gradu- 
ated ;  third  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth.  Tail  moderate, 
even.  Feet  strong,  robust.  Tarsus  much  longer  than 
hind  toe;  inner  shortest. — Austj^alia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Sericulua  chrysocephalus, '  (Lbwin*s  *  Birds  of 
New  South  Wales,'  pi.  1.) 

Oriolus.    (Linn.) 

Bill  as  long  as  the  head ;  broad  at  the  base ;  tip  distinctly 
notched,  and  somewhat  hooked.  Nostrils  short,  nearly 
naked;  aperture  lateral,  large,  and  oval.  Wings  rather 
lengthened ;  first  quill  very  short ;  second  not  quite  so  long 
as  the  third,  >»hich  is  generally  the  longest.  Tarsus  rather 
siiort,  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw ;  anterior  scales 
divided.— Old  Worid.    (Sw.) 

Example,  OrioluM  Galbuia.    ('  Enl..'  26.) 

Subgenus /r^na  (Horsf.).  Bill  of  Oriolus;  but  the  cul- 
men much  raised  and  considerably  arched  from  the  base, 
rather  hooked  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  partly  defended  by  short 
plumes,  which  cover  the  membrane.  Rictus  slighthr  bris- 
tled. Wings  and  tail  as  in  Sericulus.  Feet  small.  Tarsus 
very  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw; 
anterior  and  lateral  scales  entire.  Inner  toe  rather  shortest. 
Rump  feathers  very  thick,  and  slightly  spinous.— India. 

Example.  Irena  Puella.  (Horsf,  'Java.*    'PI.  Col.,'  70.) 

Dulus.    (Vieill.) 

"  Bill  very  short,  much  compressed,  but  with  the  culmen 
elevated  and  arched.  Commissure  curved.  Nostrils  as  in 
Oriolus,  Wings  rather  short ;  first  quill  not  half  so  long 
as  the  second ;  third,  fourth,  and  filth  longest ;  secondaries 
with  the  tips  notched ;  tertials  lengthened.  Tail  moderate, 
slightly  forked.  Feet  as  in  Oriolus.  Claws  strong,  broad, 
much  curved. — South  America. 

Example,  Dulus palmarum,  ('Enl.,*  156,  f.  2.) 

Sphecotheres.    (Vieill.) 
.  Bill  rather  short,  strong,  partaking  of  the  struoturo  both 


t».  Dulus  and  Oriolus;  the  base  broad ;  commissure  straight  t 
gape  very  wide,  extending  beyond  the  eye.  Nostrils  naked, 
the  aperture  laree  and  oval.  Wings,  tail,  and  feet  as  in 
Diilus.  Tarsus  hardly  longer  than  the  hind  toe  and  claw. 
Australia. 

Example,  Sphecotheres  viridis,    (Vieill.,  •  Gal.,'  pi.  147.) 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  '  Table  M6thodique,'  makes  the  Turdw 
sinees,  the  fifth  family  of  the  Dentirostral  birds*  coqsist  of 
the  following  genera : — 

Turdus  (Linn.),  including  Merula,  Turdus,  and  Ixos  ; 
Cinclus;  Ctnclosoma;  Duw;  Siurnetla;  Tfijnalia;  Da- 
syornis;  Jpra;  Pitta;  Myiothera;  Brachypteryx ;  frral- 
Una;  ^cridoiheres ;  Psaroides ;  Mimetes;  Oriolus;  and 
Scriculus.  The  position  assigned  to  the  family  is  between 
the  Ampelidees  and  the  Meriurees  (Maonura). 

The  Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  'peo^raphical  and  C!om- 
parative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  am  North  America  * 
(1838),  places  the  *  Turdidcc'  between  the  •  Cerlhida;'  and 
the  Muscicapidof,  and  assigns  to  the  first  the  following  sub- 
families and  genera. 

Subfam.  a.  Cakmoherpimv. 

Genera — Cettia  (Bonap.);  Pseudo-luscinia  (Bonap.); 
Locust0lla(RAy);  Calamndyta(Bonvp.);  CSystieola  {Lbum.}  ; 
Erytkropygia  (Smith,  Agrobates^  Sw.);  Calamoherpa 
(Mfeyer);  Hippolais  (Brehm.).  Thes^  are  for  the  most 
part  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  genera  Sylvia  and  Mota- 
cilia  (Linn.). 

*  b,  Syknn€9. 

Pfwllopneuste  (Meyer,  I^ylloscopus,  Boie);  Melizophi- 
lus  (Lieacn) ;  Sylvia  (Lath.) ;  Curruea  (Brisson) ;  Nisoria 
(Bonap.) ;  Accentor  (Bechst.) ;  Calliope  (Gould) ;  Luscinia 
(Br..  Philomela,  Sw.). 

c.  Saxicolina. 

Dandalus  (Boie,  Erythaca,  Sw.,  Rubecula,  ^r.) ;  Euti- 
cilla  (Br.,  Phamicura,  Sw.) ;  Saxicola  (Bechst.) ;  VitiJIora 
(Briss.,  (Enanthe,  Vieill.);  Sialia  (Sw.);  Petrocinda  iVig., 
part) ;  Petrocossyphus  (Boie) 

d>  Oriolincp. 
Oriolus  (Linn.). 

e.  Turdinof. 

Merula  (Ray);  Turdus  (Linn.);  Oreocincla  (Gould); 
Mimus  (Boie,  Orpheus,  Sw.) ;  Cinclus  (Bechst.). 

/.  Motacillince. 

Anthus  (Bechst.) ;  Budytes  (Cuv.) ;  Motacilla  (Limi.). 

g.  Parinee. 

Pegulus  (Ray) ;  Pants  (Linn.) ;  Mecistura  (Leach,  Pa- 
roidesy  Brehm.)  ;  Calamovhilus  (Leach,  Bifystacinus, 
Brehm.;| ;'  jEgithaius  (Vig.,  Pendulinus,  Cuv.). 

A.  Sylvicolince. 

Panda  (Bonap.);  Trichas  (Sw.);  Vermivora  (Sw.); 
Seiurus  (Sw.) ;  Syhicola  (Sw.) ;  WiUonia  (Bonap.) ;  CuU- 
civora  (Sw.). 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
views  of  some  of  the  leading  ornithologists  respecting  the 
arrangement  of  the  Thrushes.  The  student  will  find  a  very 
extensive  and  welUarransed  collection  of  the  family  in  the 
museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

MERU'LIUS,  a  genus  of  Fungi,  deriving  its  name  from 
Morula,  a  blackbird,  some  of  the  species  hem);  black.  The 
character  of  the  genus  is  to  have  a  veiny  or  smuous  plaited 
hymenium,  with  the  folds  confluent  with  the  pileus,  and 
forming  angular  unequal  perforations.  Its  only  interest  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  species  being  a  common  oause  ot 
dry-rot.  This  plant,  the  Meruliw  lachrymans  of  Fries,  and 
the  Bdetus  laehrymans  of  Sowerby's  *  Fungi,'  1. 1 13,  is  very 
common  on  rotten  wood  in  vaults  and  cellars,  among  the 
timbers  of  ships,  and  in  similar  damp  situations  where  there 
is  not  a  free  circulation  of  air.  In  general  it  is  found  with- 
out fructification,  its  thallus,  or  spawn,  being  the  only  part 
developed,  and  resembUng  a  white,  dry,  cottony  matter, 
oonsohdated  into  a  substance  like  leather.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  composed  of  fine  yellow  orange  or  reddish-brown 
plicco,  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  perfora- 
tions, and  occasionally  producing  '  pendent  processes  like 
inverted  cones  :*  it  usually  forms  a  circle  varying  from  one 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  perfect  the  cavities 
contain  drops  of  clear  water,  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
specific  name.  The  only  known  means  of  preventing  the 
attacks  of  this  and  other  fungi  upon  timber  is  a  firee  circu- 
hition  of  dry  air,  or  diie  impregnation  of  woqd  irith  corrosive 
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„„., . ,  . s  Rpplied  by  M.  Boji- 

uus  to  a.  genua  of  fossil  Mammalia,  founded  an  three /miiV 
teeth,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  person  who  sold 
thera  to  him,  Bojaniu  records  one  species  under  the  name 
of  Merycotherium  Sibirieum. 

Cuvier  (Ott.  Fast.)  reooulu  that  if  these  teeth  are  really 
fowil,  and  tcom  Siheria,  this  would  be  the  first  authentic 
example  of  such  remains  belonging  to  the  eenus  Camtlu*. 
He  observes  that  their  size,  iheir  fbrm  (which  is  longw  than 
it  is  wide),  and  the  absence  of  an  'arSte,'  or  small  cone, 
between  the  columns,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  generic 
character.  Those  of  the  Giiaife  are  more  square,  and  with 
a  small  point,  as  in  the  stags ;  while  those  of  the  Ox  have 
a  cylindrical  'arSle,'  or  ridge.  Cuvier  further  states  that 
Bojanus,  who  has  very  well  remarked  this  general  resem- 


bul  the  French  zoologist  observes  that  Bojanus  proposes  this 
distinction  willi  doubt,  and  declares  his  readiness  to  renounce 
it;  if  it  should  be  established  that  these  leetb  belonged  to  a 
camel,  a  gigantic  sheep,  or  an  antelope  (the  only  genera  in 
fact  which  want  ridgei  between  the  columns), 
Cuvier  thinks  that  the  differences  of  which  Bojanua 

riks  are  owing  to  the  skulls  of  the  Camels  examined  by 
latter,  as  points  of  comparison,  being  the  heads  of  indi- 
viduals much  older  than  that  to  which  the  teeth  in  question 
belonged.  A  Dromedary  only  a  little  older,  and  whose 
leetli  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  detrition,  appeared  to 
Cuvier  to  present  no  difference,  save  that  of  individuality. 
Ue  remarks  that  tbey  are,  as  Bojanus  truly  pointed  out,  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  molars  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it  remains  to  show  in  what  beds 
tbey  were  tound,  and  to  search  for  otherbones  of  the  animal, 
in  order  to  see  whether  thev  will  furnish  any  specific  oba- 
ncter.  Cuvier  concludes  by  statinn  that  M.  Marcel  de 
Serres,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Monlpellier,  had  just 
cotoraunieated  to  him  a  drawing  of  a  fossil  femur  fhim  the 
environi  of  that  city,  which  resembled  much,  in  the  parts  of 
it  which  wen  preserved,  that  of  a  CameL  [Cakbl,  vol.  vi., 
p.  191.] 

Notwithstanding  Cuvier's  opinion,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
respect,  there  are  those  who  still  think  that  Meryeotkerium 
is  a  distinct  genus.  6eeBojan.,'Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Leop.  Nat. 
Cur.'xii.,  tab.  21,  f.  1-8. 

MERZLIAKOV,  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVITCH,  a 
Russian  writer,  more  distinguished  as  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet,  though  not  without  talent  in  the  latter  character,  was 
bom  at  Dalmatova,  in  the  government  of  Perm  (where  his 
father  wasawealthymerchant).  in  1778.  In  his  faurlaenlb 
year  he  recommended  himself  to  Catherine  II.  by  an  ode 
on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  the  empress  ordered  him  to 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Moscow,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Kheraskov  [Kher*.skov].  and  in  1798 
was  made  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  1S05  he 
quitted  Moscow  for  the  northern  capital,  where  he  held  a 
similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It  was  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Galitzin,  he  com- 
mencea  a  papular  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which 
were  numerously  attended,  and  obtained  fbr  him  a  high  re- 
putation with  the  public.  These  lectures,  which  were  held 
twice  a  week  during  the  winter  at  Gatitzin's  house,  were 
then  a  novelty,  and  were  the  more  interesting  to  his  au- 
ditors, because  the  critic  discussed  at  length  &  merits  of 
the  principal  Russian  poets  and  prose-writers. 

His  own  productions  consist  chiefly  of  translations,  among 
which  are  Arislulla's  '  Poetic,'  Virgu's  *  Eclt^ues,'  select 
scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  Escbenbure's '  Theory 
of  Literature,'  and  Taaso's  *  Gierusalemme.'  Among  his 
original  poems,  his  shorter  lyric  pieces  and  songs  are  the 
best,  the  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breathe  strong  na- 
tional feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  popularity.    Meczliikov  died  in  1826  or  1827, 

MESA'PUS.     (Zoology.)    [Salicoquks.] 

UESEMBRYA'CE.£,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  in- 
habiting various  parts  of  the  world,  in  very  dry  temperate 
climates,  hut  especially  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
species  are  extremely  numerous.  They  are  succulent 
pUniii,  with  an  inferior,  many-celled,  polyspermoui  ovary, 
numeral^  natiow  petals,  indeQpite  lUmuu,  vod  k  fiuit 
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splitting  into  r^utar  stellate  valves.  The  common  loe-pbnt 
of  the  gardens,  Mesembryantbemum  crystsllinum,  so  called 
because  its  cuticle  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  multitudes  of 
crystalline  points,  is  burnt  in  the  Canaries  fbr  the  sake  of 
its  ashes,  which  the  Spaniards  import  in  large  quantities  fbr 
their  glass-worki  under  the  name  of  Barilla  Moradira. 
Another  species,  the  M.  nodifiorum,  is  used  in  Egypt  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Marocco 
leather.  This  and  the  other  species  are  cbielty  found  in 
sandy,  desert,  arid  places,  where  they  flourish  in  the  ab> 
sence  of  other  vegetation,  and  afford  a  grateful  food  to 
cattle,  which  browse  upon  them,  M.  emarcidum,  according 
to  Burnett,  is  fermented  by  the  Hottentots,  when  it  bo- 
comes  narcotic,  and  is  chewed  by  those  people  like  tobacco. 
Only  four  genera  seem  admissible  into  the  order ;  the  olbers 
referred  to  it  under  the  name  of  Ficoidete  chiefly  belonging 
to  Tetragoniacen ;  but  Mesembryantbemum .  one  of  the 
admitted  genera,  aloue  comprehends  more  than  300  spt- 


MESENTERI'PORA.  [Polypiabia  Mbmbranacba.] 
MESENTERY  U  tbe  membrane  by  which  the  intestine* 
■re  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  layer  of  fine  cellular  and  adipoie  tinue, 
which  is  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  ■  eompamtively 
narrow  origin,  and  becoming  gradually  wider,  spreads  out 
tike  a  fan,  to  be  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  toe  canal  <d 
tbe  small  intestines.  Between  its  layers  the  arlaries  jpaaa 
to  the  intestines,  and  tbe  veins  and  laeteola  retiiin  from 

Hie  other  abdominal  oi^ns  are  attached  to  tbe  walls  of 
that  cavity  and  to  each  other  by  layers  of  membrane  similar 
to  the  mesentery.  Those  which  belong  to  tbe  colon  are 
called  the  meso-colon ;  thoss  of  the  rectum  tbe  toeso-reo- 
tum,  &c ;  while  those  which  connect  tbe  stomach  with  the 
spleen  and  liver  are  named  respectively  tbe  gastro-spleoic 
and  tbe  nstro-hepatic,  or  lesser  omentum. 

MESHER.    [Ahiuai.  Maokbtibm.] 

MESODESMA,  M.  Deshayes's  name  for  a  genu*  of  V>- 
HBRiDX  (fryn'na.  Lam.), 

MESOL^IUM,  an  old  name  for  any  geometrical  oou 
struetion  or  proportion  for  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  linaa. 

HESOLE  occur*  mauive  and  ^bular  or  renifbrm. 
Structure  radiating  from  a  centre,  fibrous,  foliated.  Hard- 
ness 3*5.  Colour  white,  greyish,  or  vellowiih  while.  Tram- 
lucent.  Lustre  pearly  or  silky.  Specific  gravity  3-39  to 
it.    It  ii  fottnd  m  Sweden  and  tbe  Faroe  Idando. 
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Analyiis  by- 

t1iaiax«r. 

Benelna 

Silica 

42-17 

42*60 

Alumina 

27-00 

28-00 

Soda 

10*19 

5-63 

Lime 

9-00 

11*43 

Water 

11*77 

12*70 

100*13 


100-36 


MESOLITE  (Needle-stone)  occurs  crystallised  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  fares  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture 
ronrholdal,  uneven.  Scratches  tluor-spar,  and  is  scratched 
by  felspar.  Colour  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent. 
Specific  gravity  2*25. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  often 
fuses  into  a  colourless  glass ;  with  hot  ax  it  fuses  difficultly. 

It  occurs  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Finland,  &c. 

Analysis  by— 

Foelit  aod  Oehku.  Berseliii<i. 

47'0  •  45-80 

25-9  .  26*50 

9-8  .  9-87 

5-4  .  5  40 

12'3  •  12-30 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Soda 

Water 


100-4 


99*87 


MESOMPHYX,  M.  Rafincsque*s  name  for  a  genus 
whicli  he  proposes  to  separate  from  Helix  of  authors. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (Mf<rorora/(i'a,  called  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Aram-naharaiTn^^Sn^  D*^Ht  that  is*  'Aram/  or 

*  Syria  between  the  two  rivers '),  the  antient  name  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tisrris  and  Euphrates,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Masius  {Karajeh  Dagh),  a 
branch  of  Mount  Tanrus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Median 
wall  and  the  canals  which  connected  the  Tigris  and  Eiiph- 
rates,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia.  (Strabo, 
XT.,  p.  746,Casaubon;  FtoU  v.  18;  PUn., v.  13.  vi.  9.)  The 
name  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  never  employed  to  de- 
signate any  political  division,  did  not  oome  into  use  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia.  The  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  (Anat.,  i.  5, 
^  I) ;  and  other  writers  included  it,  especially  the  northern 
pact,  ttnder  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Strabo,  p.  737.)  It 
vrviA  considered  by  the  Romans  a  division  of  Syria.  (Mela,  i. 
1 1 ;  Pliny,  v.  13.)  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  present 
day  Al  JezirOt  *  the  island.' 

Mesopotamia  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  physical 
features  of  which  differ  greatly.  The  northern  part,  from 
Mount  Masius  to  about  35^®  N.  lat.,  is  a  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  Chaboras  and  the  Mygdonius ;  the  southern 
part,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  (}ircesium  to  the  Median 
wall,  is  a  flat  and  desert  country,  whieh  Xenophon  has  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Anabasis.'  '  The  country,'  he  says,  '  was  a 
plain  thnmgfaottt  (i.  5,  $  1,  2X  level  as  the  sea,  and  full  of 
wormwood  (^ifwvOlov) ;  whatever  other  shrubs  or  reeds  it 
contained  had  all  a  sweet  aromatic  smell,  but  there  was  no 
timber  in  it  There  were  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  it ; 
the  moat  numerotts  were  wild  asses,  and  not  a  few  ostriches ; 
there  were  also  in  it  bustards  and  antelopes."  It  was  inha- 
bited in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  by  predatory  tribes  of 
Arabs  called  Seenitio,  who  were  afterwards  known  under 
the  name  of  Saracens.    (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  747 ;  Pliny,  vi.  28, 

XXIU.  6.) 

little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia  till  it  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  Cwhan-rishtha- 
ihttim^who  is  mentioned  in  Judgei  (iii.  8,  10)  as  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of 
a  distriet  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings,  xix.  13),  and  snbseauently  belonged  in 
succession  to  the  Chaldiean,  Persian,  anu  Syro-Macedonian 
monarchies. 

The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Aborras  or  Chaboras  {Khabour),  called 
Araxes  by  Xenophon  {Anab^  L  4,  $  19),  which  rises  in 
Mount  Masius,  and  receiving  the  Mygdonius  (a/  Huali)  on 
the  east,  Dows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  Of  these 
divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
Mysdonia. 

The  chief  town  of  Mygdonia  was  Nisibis,  also  called  An- 
iiochia  Mygdonica  (iVm^'n),  situated  on  the  river  Mygdo- 


nius, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  ibot  of  Mount 
Masius.  It  was  surrounded  by  three  brick  walls,  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  was  repulsed  in  three  separ 
rate  attacks  upon  the  town,  aj>.  338,  346,  350 ;  but  it  was 
ceded  to  him  by  treaty  in  363.  The  Zoba  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1  8am^  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.,  viii.  3)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since  the  Syriae  writers  frequently 
mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  name.  To  the  uorth  of 
Nisibis  was  Daras  (Dora),  which  was  fortified  by  Anasta- 
sius  I.  (A.D.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis. 
(Procop.,  Per$.,  u  10.)  According  to  Niebuhr,  there  are 
considerable  ruins  both  of  Nisibis  and  Daras. 

The  chief  town  of  Osroene  was  Edessa  iOr/a\  in  the 
north-west  of  the  province,  nine  geographical  miles  from 
the  Euphrates.  This  town,  which  was  also  called  Antiochia 
and  Callirrhoe  (Plin.,  v.  21),  is  supposed  to  be  the  Srech 
(ipM)  of  the  Old  TesUment    {Gen,,  x.  10.)    Edessa  suf 

fered  greatly  bv  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Justinopolis.  Orfa  was  plundered  by  the  army  of  Timur 
in  1393;  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  importance.  It 
contains  at  present  about  40,000  inhabitants ;  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference. 

At  the  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  according  to  Nie- 
bulir,  south-east  of  Orfa,  was  the  antient  town  of  Charras 
iHarran),  the  Haran  (pT?)  of  the  Scriptures,  where  Abra« 
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ham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees. 
(Gen,,  xi.  31 ;  xii.  5 ;  xxvii.  43  ;  xxviii.  10;  xxix.  4.)  In 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Haran  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians.  (2  Kings, -xix.  12;  /r.,xxxvii.  12.)  It  is  men- 
tioned bv  Ezekiel  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
(xxvii.  23).  Charm  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for 
the  defeat  of  Crassus.  (Dion.  Cassius,  xl.  25 ;  Pliny,  v.  21 ; 
Lucan,  I.  104.) 

Ciroesium  (Kerkesiah),  at  the  union  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Aborras,  was  a  ver}'  antient  town :  it  is  called  Uarche- 
mish  (I£^mn3)  in  the  Old  Testament.    {Is.,  x.  9;  Jer., 

xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron^  xxxv.  20.)  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Diocletian.  (Ammian.,  xxiii.  5.)  A  little  to  the  north  of 
Circesium,  near  Thapsacus,  was  an  antient  ford  across  the 
Euphrates. 

MESOTYPE  (Natrolite)  occurs  crystsllised  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  primary  faces.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Scratches  calcareous  spar.  Some  crystals  he- 
come  electrical  by  friction.  Colour  white,  with  shades  of 
grey,  yellow,  and  red ;  colour  of  streak  white.  Lustre  vi- 
treous.   Translucent,  transparent    Specific  gravity  2*249. 

Massive  varieties  globular  and  reniform.  Structure 
fibrous,  diverging.    Lustre  pearly. 

By  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  ebullition  into  a  spongy 
enamel.    Grelatinizes  in  nitric  acid. 

Found  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
&C.,  in  trap,  basaltic,  and  porphyritic  rocks,  and  also  in  the 
cavities  of  the  more  antient  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Faroe  by  Smithson:— 

Silica  .  49*0 

Alumina  •  27*0 

Soda  .  17*0 

Water  .  9*6 


102*6 


MESPILUS  is  a  genus  of  Pomaceous  plants,  distin- 
guished from  Pyrus  by  the  pulamen  of  the  carpels  being 
bony,  and  their  points  spread  open  so  as  to  jg^ive  the  fruit  a 
cup-shaped  appearance.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  con- 
fined to  those  fruit-trees  which  are  vulgarly  called  Medlars, 
whose  astringent  fruit  does  not  become  eatable  till  it  has 
begun  to  arrive  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  which  is 
called  bletting.  The  word  Mespilus  has  however  been  some- 
times employed  as  a  general  name  for  all  Pomaceous  plants 
whose  fruit  uas  a  hard  putamen ;  it  was  used  in  this  sense  by 
Dioscorides,  whose  fgiviriXov  Stpi^via,  or  rpucoiacSv,  was  either 
CratflBgus  tanacetifolia,  as  Sibthorp  believed,  because  he 
found  that  species  still  called  rpcxowui  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  or  0.  Aronia,  as  Sprengel  conjectures ;  while  his 
^(TiriXoK  trtp^,  or  lirtfiffXt^a,  was  the  modern  Mespilus  ger- 
raanica,  or  common  cultivated  medlar. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  Mespilus  proper  the  one 
Mespilus  granaillora,  an  ornamental  tree  common  in 
shrubberies;  the  oUier  M.  germanica,  a  native  of  the  wood«^ 
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and  wild  places  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  vhicli  fur- 
nbhea  all  the  varieties  of  Mediar.  These  are  the  Large 
Datoli,  the  Nottingham  or  Common,  and  the  S toneless.  The 
first  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  large  size,  hut  the  Not- 
tingham posse&ses  the  finest  acidity;  the  Stoneless  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  small  size  and  the  character  implied  by 
its  name.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  either  grafting 
or  budding  upon  their  own  species*  or  upon  the  White 
Thorn,  Quince,  or  Pear.  By  aaopting  the  Pear  as  a  stock, 
the  straightest  stems  can  he  obtained.  The  branches  of  the 
Medlar  naturally  assume  so  tortuous  an  appearance,  that 
any  attempt  to  produce  uniform  regularity  by  pruning  would 
only  produce  inj urious  effects.  Pruning  should  be  performed 
only  with  a  view  to  general  symmetry,  the  balancing  of  the 
top  (which  is  apt  to  incline  all  to  one  side),  and  a  judicious 
thinning  where  the  branches  are  overcrowded.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  fruit  is  produced  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  therefore  in  pruning  they  must 
not  be  shortened. 

The  fruit,  when  first  gathered,  is  extremely  austere ;  but 
this  austerity  is  changed  soon  after  leathering  into  an  agree- 
able acidity.  AVhen  in  a  soft  pulpy  state,  it  is  fit  for  use, 
and,  preserved  by  the  tou^h  skin,  wiU  continue  so  for  some 
time ;  but  a  sort  of  mouldiness  generally  makes  it  appear- 
ance at  the  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  the  fruit  may 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  uae.  I>ipping  the  stalk  in  brine 
would  doubtless  prove  of  advantage  in  preventing  the  attack 
of  fungi  on  that  part. 

Mespilus  japonica,  the  Loquat,  is  now  called  Eriobotrya 
iaponica,  Mesp.  Amelanchicr  is  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  and 
M.  Cotoneaster  is  iOotoneaster  vulgaris. 

MESSALINA-    [Claudius  Nkro.] 

MKSSALLA,  or  with  his  full  name,  MARCUS  VA- 
LERIUS MESSALLA  CORVINUS,  was  bom  b.c.  69, 
in  the  same  year  as  Livy.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero's  letters  that  he  went  to  Athens  in  his  fift^nth 
year  to  study.  {Ep.  Att^  xii.  32.)  He  was  opposed  in  early 
life  to  the  party  of  Antony  and  Octavianus  (Augustus),  ana 
was  in  consequence  included  in  the  proscription  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  b.c.  43  (Dion,  xlvii.  1 1 ;  App.,  Civ^t  iv. 
38) ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced by  Augustus  to  ofilces  of  great  trust  and  newer. 
He  accompanien  Augustus  in  his  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  b.c.  36,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  made 
augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  that  war.  The 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  been  highly 
valued  by  Augustus;  in  b.c.  34,  he  subdued  the  Salassi  and 
other  warlike  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps ;  and  four 
years  afterwards  he  conquered  the  Aquitani,  to  which  vic- 
tory Tibullus  frequently  alludes  (i.  7;  ii.  I,  33;  ii.  6, 117). 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  on  his  return,  b.c.  27,  he  obtained  the  honours 
of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquest  of  Aquitania.  He 
was  consul  b.c.  31,  and  was  appointed  prefect  of  Rome 
B.C.  26.    He  died  about  a.d.  1 1. 

Messalla  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  {Inst  Orai.,  x.  t ;  compare  Hor..  Sat,  i., 
10,  29;  Arg  PbeL,  370) ;  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
De  Oraioribus  considers  him  even  superior  to  Cicero  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  expression  (c.  18).  Messalla  also 
appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  language, 
since  Quintilian  informs  us  that  he  bad  not  only  written 
treatises  on  separate  words^  but  even  on  separate  letters. 
(Inst.  Orat.f  I  7 ;  compare  ix.  4.)  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature  in  general,  and  appears  to  have  conferred  no 
small  benefits  on  Tibullus,  who  frequently  celebrates  the 
praises  of  his  patron  with  as  much  subserviency  as  the  other 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

MESSENE.    [Messsnia.] 

MESSENGERS,  KIN6*S,  certain  officers  employed 
under  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  kept  in  readiness  to 
carry  despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  not 
now  so  often  employed  as  formerly  in  serving  the  secretaries* 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  for  high-treason 
or  other  grave  offences  against  the  state.  Formerly  too  it 
was  nut  unusual  for  them  to  keep  the  pisoners  they  appre- 
hended at  their  own  houses.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
practice  is  detailed  in  the  '  Post-Boy '  newspaper  of  1713. 
;  London,  Jan.  lO. — Yesterday  morning  the  Morocco  am- 
l)a:>sador  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  one  of  her  m:\icsty*8 


messengers,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  his  master's  oracrmj^  and 
committing  to  slavery  several  of  her  majesty's  subjects.' 
In  the  same  paper,  July  14,  1713,  we  read, '  The  emperor 
of  Morocco  having  released  those  of  her  majesty's  subjects 
that  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  Don  Bentura  de  Zari, 
his  ambassador,  who  was  in  custody  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
raesseneer,  by  way  of  reprisal,  was  on  Saturday  lost  set  at 
liber tv.  So  that  his  excellency  must ^  have  passed  six 
months  in  the  messenger's  custody. 

MESSE'NIA  (Vtirmjvia),  a  country  of  antient  Greece, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laconica,  on  the  north  by  Elis 
and  Arcadia,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  western 
and  southern  sides.  It  was  separated  from  Laconica  by  the 
mountain-chain  of  Taygetus ;  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia 
by  the  river  Neda  and  the  high  land  which  runs  between 
the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  tho  Pamisus. 
[Arcadia.]  Its  area  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  1162 
square  miles  (Fasti  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  385),  which  is  about  the 
area  of  Staffordshire. 

Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  $  3) ;  and  Euripides,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Strabo  (viii^  p.  366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land 
well  watered,  very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle, 
and  possessing  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  Messenia  is  drained 
by  the  river  Pamisus,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  between 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Mea- 
senian  bay  (Gulf  of  Koroni).  The  basin  of  the  Pamisua 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  east  by  some  high  land  which  stretches 
from  Taygetus  to  the  Pamisus,  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river  by  Mount  Ithome.  The  upper  part,  usually  called 
the  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  is  of  small  extent  and  moderate 
fertility ;  but  the  lower  |Nirt  south  of  Ithome  is  an  extensive 
plain,  celebrated  in  antient  times  for  its  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  the  '  blessed.* 
Leake  describes  it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plan- 
tations of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and '  as  rich 
in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined.'  {Traveh  in  the 
Moreat  i.,  p.  352.)  The  western  part  of  Messenia  is  diver- 
sified by  hUls  and  valleys,  but  contains  no  high  mountains. 

Messenia,  called  in  Homer  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanins 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of 
Polycaon,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  who  is  described  as 
the  younger  son  of  Lelex,  king  of  Laconica  (iv.  !•  $  1*  2). 
After  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sovereignty  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Perieres,  the  son  of  Aolus. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pylus 
and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast,  which  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Nestor.  After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the 
Neleid  princes  of  Pylus  are  said  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  359)  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  Dorian  conquest  under  the 
HeraclidflD,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who 
fixed  his  capital  in  Steoydenis,  and  divided  the  country 
into  five  districts.  (Strabo,  p.  361.)  Pylus  however  appears 
to  have  retained  its  independence  till  a  much  later  time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
ssra,  a  series  of  disputes  a^  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders 
of  Messenia  and  Laconica,  which  gave  liae  to  a  confirmed 
hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this  feeling, 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
never  to  return  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Ampheia, 
a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
the  first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given, 
though  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty*  as  b.c.  743.  After 
a  contest  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king 
Aristodemus  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  heroic  va- 
lour, the  Messenians  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  Laconian  helots.  AAer  bearing  the  yoke 
for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  arms  against 
their  oppressors,  B.C.  665,  under  the  oonduet  of  Aristo- 
menes,  a  noble  youth  of  the  royal  blood.  [AaitroKENEs  ] 
The  Messenians  however  were  again  subdued,  b.c.  668 ; 
and  those  who  remained  in  their  native  country  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  ngour.  The  majority  of  freeinen  how* 
ever  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number, 
under  the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  Zancle,  on  ibe  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and  called  it 
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Messene,  wbich  has  retained  the  same  name  {Bfeitina)  to 
thepreaent  day. 

The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  b.c.  464.  This  war, 
usually  called  the  third  Measenian  war,  lasted  ten  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Messenians,  who  had  oeeu- 
pi^  the  strongly  fortified  mowitain  of  Ithome,  surrendered 
on  condition  of  oeing  allowed  to  retire  fh>m  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Nau- 
partus,  a  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Iy>cn  Ozoto.  <Thu- 
cyd.,  i.,  101, 103 ;  P&iis.,  it.,  24.  f  2 ;  Diod.,  xl  70.)  This 
place  however  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece;  but  after  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Ijeuetra,  Epaminondas 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence  of  Mes- 
senia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Messenians  to 
return  to  their  natives  country.  Numbers  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  in  b.c.  369  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Ithome,  which  they  called  Messene.  The  independence  of 
the  Messenians  was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded 
B.C.  361;  and  Messenia  continued  to  remain  an  indepen- 
dent state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achsan  confederacy. 
In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondas,  the 
antien't  national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained ; 
and  the  dialect  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the 
purest  Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27, 
9  A;  Muller*s  Dorians,  ii.,  p.421,  Engl.  Transl.). 

The  chief  towns  on  the  western  coast  were  Pyloa  and  Mo- 
thone,  or  Methone.  The  bay  of  Pylos  (Navartno\  which  is 
protected  from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphao- 
teria  {Sphagia),  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Pylos  wtis  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iBgaleus,  according; 
to  Strabo,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fortress 
which  was  erected  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  called 
Coryphasiura  by  the  Lacedsamonians.  (Thucvd^  iv.  loi, 
104')  Mothone,  or  Methone  (Modon),  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias (iv.  35,  $  1)  to  have  been  antiently  called  Pedasus,  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer:  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  somb  importance  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Passine  the 
promontory  Aeritas  iC<xpe  Gallo\  we  enter  upon  the  Mei- 
senian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni :  forty  stadia  north 
of  Aeritas  was  Asine  (Pans.,  iv.  34,  $  7),  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Dryopes :  following  the  coast,  we  oome  to  Colonides, 
forty  stadia  north  of  Asine ;  and  afterwards  to  iBpea,  which 
was  called  Corone  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians. 
At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  east  of  the  river  Nedon,  was 
Pherte,  or  PharcB,  which  was  annexed  to  Laconiea  by  Au- 
gustus (Paus:,  iv.  30,  $  2) ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
gulf  were  Abia,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  according 
to  Pausanias  (iv.  30,  $  1),  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Leoc- 
trum  or  Leuetra,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Laconiea. 
(Strabo,  p.  361 ;  compare  Tac,  Arm,,  iv.  43.)  It  is  ditBcuU 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  Laoonica  and  Messenia,  as 
they  differed  at  various  times.  Muller  makes  the  river 
Nedon,  near  PharsD,  the  antient  frontier  line  {Dorians,  ii., 
p.  460) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  boundary  was  a 
woody  hollow  called  GhcBrius,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia 
(iv.  30,  $  1).  Strabo  blames  Euripides  for  making  the 
river  Pamisus  the  boundary  (p.  366) ;  but  perhaps  Euripides 
referred  to  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  Strabo 
himself  tells  us  was  in  the  vietnity  of  Leuetrum  (p.  361). 

The  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Messene, 
situated,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome, 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  citadel.  Strabo  speaks  of 
this  citadel  and  of  Aerooorinthus  as  the  two  strongest  places 
in  Peloponnesus  (p.  361);  and  the  aoeount  of  Pausanias, 
who  praises  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  town,  is  con- 
firmea  by  the  solid  and  beautiful  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  day. 

MESSIAH  (?TSto)  is  »  Hebrew  word,  of  the  same  sig- 

nification  as  the  Greek  Xftisr6c  (Christ)  anointed.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  is  repeatedly  applied  to  persons 
who  wore  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  some  sacred 
office.  Thus  the  Jewbh  priests,  prophets,  and  kings  are 
called  anointed  (Messiah),  or  t?ie  anointed  of  God,  Trom 
this  general  meaning;  the  word  has  passed  into  a  particular 
iiae,referring  to  tho  illustrious  personage  whom  the  antient 
Jews  expected*  and  whom  their  descendanta  still  expect* 


to  eonfer  tome  signal  blessings  on  their  nation  and  the 
world.  The  word  is  found  in  this  sense  twice  in  the  Old 
TesUment,  in  Psalm  ii.  2,  and  in  Daniel,  ix.  25,  26. 

The  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  first  excited  by  the  pro- 
mise given  to  Eve  after  the  fall  of  man  {Genesis,  iii.  15X 
may  be  traced  from  the  exclamation  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  *  I  have  {^tten  a  man  from  Jehovah,*  or  *  a  man 
Jehovah'  (GtfiL,  iv.  I),  down  through  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  Jewish 
pvophets;  and  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  remnantsof 
the  early  belief  upon  this  subject  are  plainly  seen  in  the  re- 
ligion and  traditions  of  nearly  all  heathen  nations.  For 
information  on  these  traditions,  see  Dr.  J.  P.  Smithes 
Scriptttt^  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  book  ii.,  c.  2 ;  and 
Bp.  Horsley*s  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah, 
dispersed  among  the  Heathen. 

The  belief  of  the  antient  Jews  respecting  the  person  and 
office  of  the  Messiah  is  of  course  derived  Arom  the  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  understood  as  predictions 
concerning  him.  An  elaborate  examination  of  all  such 
passages  occupies  the  4th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  {Ibid,, 
ch.  V.)  '  From  these  sources  we  have  learned,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  real  and  proper  human  being  {Gen.,  iii.  1 5 ; 
xxit  18,  &c);  the  descendant  of  Adam,  Abraham,  and 
David  {Gen,,  xxii.,  18;  2  Sam.,  vii.,  19,  &c.);  in  some  pecu- 
liar sense  the  ofRifprinR  of  the  woman  {Gen,,  iii.  15);  the 
perfectly  ihithfui  and  devoted  servant  of  God  {Is,,  xlii.,  1 ; 
Iii.,  13) ;  the  messenger,  supreme  in  rank  above  all  others, 
of  divine  authority  and  grace  {Is.,  xlviiL,  16);  a  heavenly 
teacher,  inspired  with  the  fulness  of  divine  gifti  and  qualift- 
cations  {Is.,  xi.,  2) ;  the  great  and  universal  lawgiver,  who 
should  be  the  author  and  promulgator  of  a  new,  holy,  and 
happy  government  over  tne  moral  principles,  characters, 
and  actions  of  men  {Deut.t  xviii.,  18,  19 ;  Is.,^  ix.,  7) ;  a  high 
priest,  after  a  new  and  most  exalted  model  {Ps.,  ex.,  4) ;  the 
adviser  of  the  wisest  counsels  {Is,,  ix.,  6) ;  the  pacificator  and 
reconciler  of  rebellwus  man  to  CSod,  and  of  men  among 
themselves  {Ibid,) ;  the  kind  and  powerfhl  Saviour  fh>m  all 
moral  and  natural  evil  (2  Sam,,  xxiii.,  1-7;  Job,  xix.,  23-27; 
Is.,  xL,  10;  xlv.,  21).  The  divine  oracles  have  also  in- 
formed ui  tiiat,  in  the  execution  of  these  benevolent  pur- 
poses, he  should  undergo  the  severest  sufferings  f^om  the 
malice  of  the  original  tempter,  f^om  the  ingratitude  and 
disobedience  of  men,  and  fkom  the  especial  circumstance  of 
his  devoting  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  procure  the 
highest  benefits  to  those  of  mankind  who  should  concur 
in  his  plan  of  mercy  and  holiness  {Gen,,  iii.,  15;  Psalms, 
xxii.,  Ixix. ;  79.,  lil,  liii. ;  Zech.,  xii.,  10).  They  have  assured 
qs  that,  from  his  deep  distresses,  he  should  emerge  to  glory, 
victory,  and  triumph;  that  he  should  possess  power,  au- 
thority, and  dominion,  terrible  to  his  determined  adversaries, 
but  full  of  blessing  and  happiness  to  his  obedient  followers ; 
that  he  should  gradually  extend  those  benefits  to  all  nations ; 
and  that  his  beneficent  reign  should  be  holy  and  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  and  in  its  duration  everlasting  {Gen,,  xlix., 
10;  2  Sam.,  xxitL,  1-7 ;  Ps.,  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  ex.;  Is,,  xl,  5  ; 
Dan.,  vii.,  13,  14).  The  testimony  of  heaven  likewise  de- 
scribes him  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Wonderfid 
{Is,,  ix.,  5) ;  since  he  should  be,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  Son  of  Grod  {Ps,,  ii.,  7 ;  A,  ix.,  6) ;  as  existing  and 
acting  during  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewi^  ages,  and  even 
from  etemi^  {Ps.,  xl.,  7-9 ;  Mic,  v.,  2,  and  the  passages 
which  relate  to  the  Angel  qfjehooah);  as  the  all-sufficient 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  people  {Is,,  xl.,  9-11,  &c.) ;  as 
the  proper  object  of  the  various  affections  of  piety,  of  devo- 
tional confidence  for  obtaining  the  most  important  blessings, 
and  of  religious  homage  from  angels  and  men  {Ps.,  ii.,  12 ; 
xmii.,  7 ;  Is.,  xlv.,  21-25).  That  testimony,  finally,  declares 
him  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  being  {Ps.,  cii.,  25-28), 
the  Creator  (P«.,  cii-  S5X  God,  the  Mighty  CM,  Adonai 
(i^.,  xhr.,  6 ;  Is,,  ix.,  6 ;  xlv.,  21),  Elohim  {Is,,  vi.,  1 ;  Mai,, 
iiL,  1),  Jehovah  (2  Sam.,  xxiii^  4;  /#.,  vi.,  5;  viii.,  13;  xl., 
3, 10;  xlv.,  21-25;  Zech.,  ii.,  iii.,  vi.).'  See  also  Hengsten* 
berg^  CkHstologie  des  Alien  Testaments. 

The  ejtpectations  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews  in  the 
period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  indicated  by  the  Targums,  the  Apocry- 
pha, the  Book  cf  Enoch,  and  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
JosephuB,  were  confused  and  often  inconsistent.  Respect-^ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Targums  on  the  Memra  qfJah- 
frordtif  God^vadot  Pbila  ou  the Ziqgof, see Loooti 
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tho  Apoerupha  the  word  MeBsiah  or  Christ  never  once 
occurt,  and  there  are  no  ^Assages  which  can  be  said  w  ith 
any  certainty  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  unless  perhaps  one  in 
Eccleiiaiticui,  li.  10,  *  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father 
of  my  Lord.'  In  the  Book  qf  Enochs  which  was  written  by 
a  Jew  about  bx.  30,  we  have  an  account  of  a  vision  (evi- 
dently imitated  from  Daniel,  vii.  9-14),  in  which  the  '  Son 
of  Man*  is  associated  with  the  *  Antient  of  Davs,'  and  is 
described  as  a  person  *  to  whom  righteousness  belongeth,' 
'  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden,' 
who  *  existed  and  whose  name  was  called  upon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Loid  of  the  Spirits  before  the  world  was  created 
and  for  ever,'  who  '  will  be  a  support  to  the  righteous  and 
holy'  and  *  the  light  of  the  nations,*  before  whom  '  all  who 
dwell  upon  ^  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship,'  who  is  to 
be  a  preserver  and  ruler,  and  superior  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  whom  he  will  overthrow  '  because  they  have  denied 
the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  his  Messiah.'  (Abp.  Laurence's 
Book  of  Enoch,  chaps,  xlvi.,  xlviii ,  Ixi.)  From  Josephus 
we  learn  nothing  on  the  subieot,  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  own  temporising  disposition  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  advent  varioua  expectations  re- 
specting the  Messiah  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  It  is  suffi- 
cientlv  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  while  some 
looked  for  a  human  prince  who  was  deliver  them  from  the 
Roman  yoke  and  exalt  them  to  national  supremacy,  others 
expected  a  divine  teacher  who  was  to  confer  spiritual  bless- 
ings not  only  upon  (hen  but  also  on  the  Gentiles.  (Ber- 
tholdt's  Christologia  Judaeorum  Jew  Apottolorumque 
Aetata,  and  Kuinoel's  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hiet.  N.  71,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  Johan.,  ^  7.)  Hie  opinion  of  the  Samaritans^  recorded 
in  John,  iv.  42,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  religious 
» teacher  and  *  the  Saviour  of  tiie  world,'  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  because  the  Samaritans  received  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  by  national  hatred.  (Bishop 
Horsley's  Semume,  xxiv.-xxvi.) 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  Christians  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Messiah  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  contained  in  the  New  Testamentt  especially 
in  the  four  gospels,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  lined 
descent,  the  place,  time,  and  other  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  the  constitution  of  his  person,  the  history  of  his  hfe 
and  death,  the  miracles  he  performed,  and  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  all  agree  to  the  m mutest  particular  with  the  pro- 

Sbcctes  respecting  the  Messiah.    (Fuller's  Jeiue  the  true 
(eeeiah.) 

The  Jews,  having  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  still  looking  for  the  Messiah,  whom  thev  almost  univer- 
sally expect  to  be  a  mere  man  and  to  confer  on  them  only 
temporal  blessings.  Most  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  speak  of  two  Messiahs :  one,  the  son  of  David, 
the  conquering  monarch ;  the  other,  the  sufferinp;  Messiah, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  who  is  to  fall  in  battle,  fightmg  for  his 
countrymen  againt  Grog  and  Magog,  and  in  this  sense  to 
die  for  them.  This  opinion  may  be  traced  up  to  the  sixth 
century,  and  perhaps  higher.  In  these  Rabbinical  writings, 
especially  in  the  book  Zohar,  there  are  scattered  valuable 
fragments  of  the  more  antient  belief  of  the  Jewish  people 
on  this  subject.  (Schotto^nii,  Hora  Hebraiue  et  Talmu* 
dica;  andLightfoot's  Iforks.) 

In  different  ages  there  have  appeared  numerous  '  false 
Messiahs'  {Matt.,  xxiv.  24).  Of  these  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians reckon  twenty- four,  for  an  account  of  whom  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Johannes  k  Lent*s  History  qf  Fake 
Meetiahs* 

MESSrNA,  INTENDENZA,  or  Province  ot,  compre- 
hends the  north-east  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  province  of  Palermo,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Catania,  on  the  north  b^  the  Mediteiranean,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Faro  or  Straits  of  Messina,  which  divide  it 
from  Calabria.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province  is  60 
miles,  and  its  breadtn  30  miles.  A  continuation  of  the 
mountainous  ridse  which  runs  across  Sicily  from  west  to 
east,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  various  names  of 
Nebrodes,  Herosi,  Pdorias,  &c.,  covers  the  neater  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Pelorum. 
A  number  of  torrents^  called  '  fiumare,*  during  the  rainy 
season  descend  from  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  they  are 
nearly  dry  in  summer.  On  the  south-west  the  province  of 
Messina  skirts  the  base  of  JStna»the  mass  of  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Catania,  The  province  ofMefUMi  be*  pa 


great  p«ains,but  it  contains  many  ▼>ll«y**  Its  chiefproducta 
are  wme,  oil,  and  fruit  of  ever^  sort  The  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince axe— 1,  Messina.  2,  Melaxso,  the  antient  Mylte,  a 
seaport  town  on  a  promontory  of  the  northern  coast  facing 
the  lipari  islands,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Messina,  with  a  castle 
and  7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  as 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  exports  much  wine  from  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  also  oil  The  red  Faro  wine, 
which  is  maae  nearer  to  Messina,  is  better  than  tliat  of  the 
district  of  Mclazso.  3,  Patti,  on  the  same  coast,  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Melazzo,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  antient  Tyndaris,  has  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  4,  Taormina,  the 
antient  Tauromenium»  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and 
at  the  north-east  base  of  the  group  of  ^tna,  an  old  looking 
town  with  about  4000  inliabitants,  is  built  upon  a  steep  cliff 
towering  above  the  sea ;  it  has  an  antient  theatre  and  other 
ruins  scattered  around.  5,  Castro  Reale,  in  a  valley  rich 
in  oil  and  wine,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  6,  Randazzo,  at 
the  north  base  of  JStna,  in  a  very  fertile  district,  has  15,000 
inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Lipari  are  included  in  the  administrative 
province  of  Messina.    [Lipari  Islands.] 

MESSI^NA,  the  Town  of,  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Sicilv  opposite  the  Calabrian  coast,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
ratea  by  the  channel  of  the  Faro,  which  is  here  about  four 
miles  wide,  but  becomes  much  narrower  farther  north  op- 
posite Faro  Point,  or  Cape  Pelorum.  The  town  of  Messina 
is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  partly  along 
the  sea*  shore  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Messina  is 
formed  by  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  projecting  into  the  sea  at 
the  south  side  of  tlie  city  and  sweeping  round  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle.  From  the  sickle-like  rorm  of  this  strip  of 
land,  the  town  received  from  its  first  Greek  inhabitants  the 
name  of  Zankle  ('curved'  or  'bent'),*  which  was  after- 
wards changed  into  thatof  Messene.  (Thucyd.vi.5.)  On  this 
narrow  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  the  laiaretto,  the  light- 
house, and  the  castle  of  Sal v  store  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  which  faces  the  north.  The  harbour,  which  is 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  harbour,  along 
which  is  a  handsome  quay  lined  on  one  side  by  a  row  of 
fine  buildines  called  La  Palazzata :  this  quay  constitutes 
the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  town. 

The  view  over  the  channel,  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria 
with  its  towns  and  villages,  and  the  lofty  Apennines  behind 
them,  and  on  the  other  side  the  low  promontory  of  Faro, 
with  its  tower  advancing  into  the  sea  as  if  to  meet  the 
Italian  coast,  form  a  splendid  landscape,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  sea  whose  shores  are 
remarkable  for  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  Ihe  climate 
of  Messina,  thoush  hot  in  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  is 
not  so  sultry  as  that  of  Palermo  or  Catania. 

Messina  has  many  remarkable  buildings ;  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  La  Candehun,  and  thatof  the  Canuchins,  contain 
some  fine  paintings.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Graffeo 
belongs  to  the  Greek  oleify,  whose  protopapa  is  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Greek  or  Epirote  colonies  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
royal  palace,  the  archienisco|>al  palace^  that  of  the  senate, 
the  seminary,  the  great  hospital,  the  arsenal,  the  loggia  or 
exchange,  the  granaries,  the  royal  college*  the  bank,  and  the 
two  theatres,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  public  library, 
founded  by  Constantino  Lasoaris,  is  rich  in  Greek  MSS. 
Messina  is  an  archbishop's  see«  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  tho 
province,  a  commercial  tribunsl,  a  royal  college,  called  Aoca- 
demia  Carolina,  for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saggio  Statietico; 
Nuova  Guida  dei  Viaggiatori  in  Italia,  Milan,  1830.) 


ColaorDuiUB(lIeMaiiA>   BriUih  Momob. 

Messina  is  the  most  trading  town  of  Sicily;  It  exports 
oil,  cunants  and  raisins,  wine,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach* 

•  Tb«  naoM  WW  alfo  viitto»  'OttdOe/  iS  tpyiafi  faf  tke  tste  vhkb 
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kimb-skins  and  kid-skins,  liquorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
island.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  form  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture,  and  employ  several  thousand  hands. 

iSaggio  sat  i  mezzi  di  moltiplicare  le  Richezze  deUa 
Siciliajby  G.  de  Welx»  4to..  Paris,  1822.) 

For  the  history  of  Messina  see  Hieron  IL,  and  Sicily. 

METACENTRE  is  a  point  in  a  floating  hodv,  the  po- 
sition of  which,  relative  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
determines  the  conditions  for  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  equilibrium  of  that  body.  The  equilibrium  is  stabU,  i( 
when  the  bodv  receives  a  slight  disturbance  from  its  position, 
it  tends,  by  the  combined  action  of  its  own  weight  and  the 
prc^ssure  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  partially  immersed,  to 
re-adjust  itself  in  that  position  after  some  oscillations;  and 
the  equilibrium  is  insiable  if  a  slight  disturbance  will  cause 
the  body  to  overset  and  aiotiuire  a  different  pNOsitioUt  which 
will  then  necessarily  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 

The  surface  of  a  heavy  fluid  at  rest  is  a  horizontal  plane ; 
the  portion  of  this  plane  which  we  may  imagine  to  be 
within  the  floating  body  is  called  the  plan4  qfjloatation. 

When  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
weight  of  the  bodv  applied  downwards  at  its  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  equal  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  displaced  fluid,  applied  upwards  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  portion  of  the  fluid;  hence  in  this  position 
Uie  right  line  joining  these  two  centres  is  vertical,  and  is 
called  the  line  o/n^pport. 

When  the  body  is  slightly  disturbed  fh>m  this  position, 
tlie  plane  of  floatation  evidently  alters  its  position  in  the 
floating  body ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  immersed 
also  cliangea,  and  the  thrust  of  tne  fluid  will  in  general 
no  longer  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  The  magnitude  of  this  force  wiU  however  undergo 
but  a  very  small  change,  and  the  body  is  now  subjected  to 
the  action  of  two  forces  which  are  equal  and  contrary,  but 
no  longer  directly  opposite. 

The  figure  and  density  of  a  body  may  however  possibly  be 
such  that  the  thrust  of  the  fluid  may,  after  the  disturbance, 
continue  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  indifferent,  inasmuch  as 
the  disturbance  communicated  only  produces  a  new  position 
of  eqmlibrium.  This  happens  when  a  body  floats  in  a  fluid 
of  equal  density  with  itselC  and  in  other  eases,  as  in  a 
floating  sphere.  We  may  observe  that  if  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  consisted  merely  of  an  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  small  vertical  oscillations  would 
be  the  conseqnence:  the  distnrbanee  considered  here  is 
supposed  such  as  to  tend  to  turn  the  body  round  its  centre 
of  gravity,  or  to  make  the  original  line  cif  support  deviate 
in  a  vertical  ^lane  through  a  very  small  angle ;  this  line  is 
called  the  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

When  the  position  of  the  body  is  thus  disturbed,  if  the 
line  of  thrust  when  produced  upwards  meets  the  above- 
named  axis,  the  point  of  intersection  is  called  the  meta- 
centre.  The  consequent  motion  of  the  body  will  then  be 
the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  fixed,  and  the 
thrust  applied  vertically  at  the  metacentre ;  henoe  if  the 
metacentre  be  above  the  centre  of  gravitjr,  the  thrust  tends 
to  ne-adjust  the  axis,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable ;  if  below, 
that  ibree  tends  to  carry  the  axis  farther  from  its  original 
place,  and  the  equilibrium  is  instable :  if  the  two  centres 
coincide,  the  equilibrium  is  indifferent  We  give  an  ex- 
ample :— 


E 


B 


Flg.U    ABCD  is  a  vertical  square    section   passing 

through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rectangular  beam 

floating  on  a  fluid  of  twice  its  specific  gravity,  this  section 

being  at  right  angles  to  the  fkces  of  ib»  beam ;  therefore 

P.  (X,  No,  928, 


Q  H  =:  i  AB ;  and  if  ^H  =  i  AB,  ^  is  the  centre  of  gravi^^ 
of  the  fluid  displaced,  Gg*  is  the  Une  of  support^  and  £  F 
the  plane  of  floatation. 

fig.  2. 

A 


J^g,  2  MraseBta  the  ume  body  turned  round  its  centre 
of  gravity  through  a  small  angle  FG/or  9.  Let  O  F  a  i ; 
we  must  And  g',  the  centre  of  gravity  of  0/CB,  and  draw 
g*  O  yertical  or  perpendionlar  to  ef,  cutting  the  axis  G  H 
in  O  the  metacentre.  Let  m^  n,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  portions  B  G  «,  P  G/  and  A  that  of  the  portion  e  G  F  C  B, 
then  A^:^^m::8oKd£G«:solid«GFCB;  9Md  hg' :  g'n 
::  solid  FG/:  solid  eGFCB^  but  the  solids  BGtf,  FG/. 
are  equal:   henee  kgigmv.hg'  i g'n,  therefore  gg'  ia  pa- 

11  1 .  11.         1       ,  «nlid  E  Ge 

rallel  to  mn,  or  nearly  horuontal,  and  3=  mit,     ...  efcb 

nearly.  Nowmn  =  2Giit=ri,andsolid  EG^s^d  x  lengthy 

solid  S  FCBs  2  X  length;  therefore^^=:  ^  X  ^  X  0  « 

B  G  W 

3  :  but  Z  gOg':s$ ;  therefore  |r  O  =  J,  or  GO  =  --- : 

hence  the  equilibrium  is  instable.  If  the  eauilibrium  were 
stable,  the  times  of  the  oaoillationa  would  be  found  by 
supposing  the  thrust  applied  at  O,  the  point  G  remaining 
fixed. 

METAGALLIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  the  partial  decom- 
position of  gallie  acid  by  quickly  heating  it  up  to  about 
480**.  Carbonic  aoid  ana  water  are  formed  and  separated, 
and  a  black,  shining,  tasteless  compound  is  left,  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  water,  but  is  easily  taken  up  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  in  solution.  It  also  decomposes 
the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Metagallate  of  potash  gives  insolubto  precipi- 
tates with  the  salts  of  barytes  and  strontia,  and  also  with 
many  metallic  salts. 

It  is  composed  of— 


Three  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Twelve  equivalents  of  carbon 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen 


Equivalent 


•     •     •     • 


3 
72 
24 

99 


METALLURGY  is  the  art  of  separating  metals  from 
their  ores.  The  processes  vary  for  every  metal»  and  are  de- 
scribed under  each. 

METALS.  The  metals  form  a  numerous  and  highly 
important  class  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies.  Different 
opinions  are  entertained  as  to  their  number,  which  arises 
firom  the  circumstance  that  a  few  substances  are  regarded 
as  metallic  in  their  nature  bv  some  chemists,  while  by  others 
their  claim  to  thii  title  is  either  doubted  or  denied ;  thus  by 
Benelius  a  substance  which  he  discovered  and  called  sele^ 
nium  is  regarded  as  a  metal,  but  it  is  not  so  ranked  by  any 
English  chemist ;  again,  the  base  of  sQica  is  by  some  classed 
as  a  metal,  and  by  them  termed  silicium  ;  whereas  many 
consider  it  as  more  nearly  allied  in  nature  to  boron,  and  call 
it  silicon. 

We  shall  consider  neither  of  these  bodies  as  metals. 
Independently  of  them,  the  metals,  including  those  which 
have  been  longest  known,  as  well  as  some  whose  claims  are 
even  yet  somewhat  doubtftil,  amount  to  forty-two ;  they  are, 
given  alphabetically,  as  follows:— aluminium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  barium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  columbium,  copper,  glucinium,  gold,  iridium, 
iron,  latanium,  lead,  Utbium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mercury,  molybden,  nickel,  osmium,  palladium,  platinv 
potassium,  riiodium»  silyer,  sodium,  strontium,  telluriui 
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thoriuni,   till,   titanium,    tangsteiiy  uranium,   vanadium, 
yttrium,  cine,  siroonium. 

The  general  properties  of  the  metals  are,  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  mercury,  they  are  all  solid  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  colour  of  most  of  them 
is  greyish  white.  Silver  is  of  a  pure  white ;  tin,  cadmium, 
platina,  palladium,  mercury,  iridium,  are  white,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  grey ;  antimony  is  white,  with  a  slight  bluish 
tint;  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  manganese,  and  rhodium  are 
more  grey ;  lead  and  zinc  are  of  a  bluish  grey ;  chromium, 
molybden,  and  tungsten  are  of  a  pure  grey  colour ;  uranium 
is  brown ;  gold,  yellow ;  copoer  and  tellurium,  yellowish-red ; 
and  columbium  appears  to  nave  the  same  colour.* 

The  lustre  of  metals  is  great  and  peculiar,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  metallic  lustre ;  they  differ 
however  very  considerably  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  property.  Professor  Leslie  arranges  them  as 
follows,  the  first  possessing  the  greatest  lustre:— platina, 
silver,  mercury,  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  When  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  by  filing,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  metallic  lustre  is  lost,  but  the  colour  remains. 
The  metals  are  generally  reckoBed  perftetly  opaque,  even 
when  reduced  to  tnin  leaves;  but  it  is  found  that  gold-leaf, 
which  is  n^  part  of  an  inch  thiek,  suflera  light  to  pass 
through  it,  and  it  has  a  graeo  eobur ;  it  is  tlMrefine  ex* 
tremely  probable  that  all  metals,  if  they  could  be  tendered 
equally  thin,  would  also  ba  tffatislueent  Then  are  some 
metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  whidi,  whea 
rubbed,  emit  a  peculiar  and  diss^ieeable  smell.  There  ave 
others  which  yield  a  peculiar  odour  whea  heated  and  va- 
porised ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  arsenic,  and  it 
occurs  idso  with  antimony ;  the  greater  number  of  the  metals 
are  however  inodorous ;  a  few  of  them  possess  taste,  but  it 
is  in  all  cases  disagreeable. 

Formerly  grreat  density  and  a  speeific  gravity  superior  to 
that  of  other  oodies  were  considered  as  among  the  principal 
characteristics  of  metals.  But  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  have  proved  that  substances  which  are  even 
lighter  than  water,  potassium  and  sodium  for  example,  poe- 
sess  every  property  whieh  belongs  to  metals.  The  density  of 
all  the  metals  has  not  been  ascertained.  Beginning  with  the 
lightest,  their  specific  gravities  are  as  follows:— potassium 
0*865,  sodium  0*972,  titanium  6*300,  columbium  6*610, 
arsenic  6*884,  chromium  6* 900, tellurium  6*116,  antimony 
6*702,  manganese  7*05,  ziao7'191,  iron  7*770,  cobalt 
7*634,  nickel  8*279,  eadmtum  8*694,  copper  8*968,  ura- 
nium 9-000,  biimuth  9*830,  silver  10* 474, rhodium  10*649, 
lead  11*446,  palladium  11*860,  mercury  13*568,  tungsten 
17-600,  iridium  18-680,  gold  19*361,  platinum  21  -630. 

The  following  metals  are  ductile  er  malleaUe,  Arranged 
alphabetically  :— 
Cadmium        Iron  Osmium?         Stiver 

Copper  Lead  Palladium         Sodium 

Gold  Mercury         Platina  Tin 

Iridium?         Nickel  Potassium         Zinc 

The  following  metals  are  so  brittle  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  may  be  reduced  to  powder : — 
Antimony       Chromium       Molybden       Tungsten 
Arsenic  Cobalt  Rhodium         Uranium 

Bismuth         Columbium     Tellurium 
Cerium  Manganese      Titanium 

The  degrees  of  ductility  and  malleability  of  those  raetak 
which  possess  those  properties  are  very  different,  and  some 
metals  are  so  totally  devoid  of  them  that  they  may  be  broken 
by  the  hammer,  and  even  reduced  to  powder.  Ductility  is 
that  property  by  which  metals  are  susceptible  of  being  drawn 
iuto  wire,  and  malleability  is  that  by  which  their  form  is 
changed,  so  that  they  are  beaten  into  thin  leaves  under  the 
hammer  or  extended  by  pressure.  The  annexed  tables 
show  that  the  metals  mentioned  in  them  do  not  follow  in 
the  same  order  as  to  those  properties. 


Older  of  DuctUity. 

OldnorMaUMbimn 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Silver 

Platina 

Copper 

Iron 

Tin 

Copper 

Platina 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tin 

2^0 

Lead 

Iron 

The  ductility  and  malleability  of  metals  are  in  general 
considerably  increased  by  heat,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent 
There  are  some  metals  which  are  malleable  only  between 
two  very  near  degrees  of  temperature :  such,  for  example,  is 
the  case  with  xinc. 

The  dej;ree  of  tenacity  of  metals  is  indicated  by  the  pow- 
ers of  their  wires  in  supporting  a  given  weight.  The  follow- 
ing weighta  are  capable  of  being  sustained  by  wires  of  the 
annexed  metals  about  0*840  of  a  line  in  diameter  :-* 


Iron 

Copper 

Platina 

Silver 

Gold 

Zinc 

Tin 

Lead 


Itat.    ace. 
avoir.  pt% 

649-250 

302*278 

274*320 

187*137 

150*753 

109*540 

34-630 

27-621 


•This  ttatcmeot  oCeolooimU  tektt  ikon  Itofttif r.  •  Ttwuk  te  Eiodf  mt  U 
Tola  Steh««  torn*  i..  p.  &S7.  It  will  perliapt  appear  oo  oaminatlos  thai 
ily  any  two  autbon  a«x«t  pnciMly  aa  to  tU  coloan  of  mataUi 


Tliere  are  only  few  metals  which  are  very  bard  when  they 
are  pure.  The  following  tablo  exhibits  some  of  them  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  this 
property,  according  to  Professor  Brande  :— 

Titanium  Silver 

Rhodium  Bismuth 

Tungsten  Gold 

Palladium  Zinc 

Manganese  Antimony 

Iron  Cobalt 

Nickel  Tin 

Platina  Anenic 

Copper  Lead 

M.  Dumas  however  arranges  the  metals  somewhat  differ-* 
entlv :  he  begins  with  manganese  as  the  hardest,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case ;  for  titanium,  which  he  dues  not  men- 
tion at  all,  should  precede  that  and  every  other  metal.  M» 
Dumas's  statement  is  as  follows : — 

Manganese     Harder  than  tempered  steel. 
J  Not  scratched  by  glass. 


Chromium 

Rhodium 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Iron 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Palladium 

Platina 

sr 

Silver 

Tellurium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Lead 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Mercury 


Scratched  by  glass. 


Scratched  by  carbonate  of  lime. 


Scratched  by  the  nalL 
jSofl  as  wax. 
Liquid. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  metals  are  geiierally 
associated  with  their  degree  of  hardness.  There  are  not 
however  any  metals  which  are  by  themselves  either  very 
elastic  or  sonorous;  but  there  are<  alloys  which  possess 
these  properties  in  a  high  degree,  as  for  example  those  of 
copper  and  tin. 

llie  structure  of  metals  is  sometimes  lamellar,  sometimes 
granular,  and  frequently  crystalline  :  indeed,  some  of  them, 
and  more  especially  copper,  occur  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  the  cube  and  iU  varieties.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  may 
be  artificially  crystallized  in  cubes  with  great  facility. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  imponderable  bodies  upon  the 
metals,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  particular  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  light. 

The  metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat ;  they  differ  how- 
ever greatly  in  the  celerity  with  which  it  pervades  them. 
According  to  M*  Despretz,  assuming  the  conducting  power 
of  gold  as  a  standard,  that  of  the  undermentioned  metals  is 
as  follows : 

Gold  10,000  Iron  3.743 

Silver  9,730  Zinc         3,638 

Platina        9,810  Tin  3,039 

Copper         8,932  Lead         1,796 

Capacity  for  Heat.— Mh/L.  Petit  and  Dulong  have  deter* 
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vAmA  with  giMkt  MM  Um  Mloiii«  capaeMy  af  agfwt  ma* 
het  of  metals  for  1°  of  the  eentigrada  thewDoieter,  that  ef 
-water  being  taken  as  anity.    Their  reaulta  am : 


Bismuth 

0-0288 

Zinc           0-092r 

Lead     . 

0-0293 

Tellurium  0*0912 

Gold     . 

0  0298 

Copper       0'0949 

Plfttina 

0-0314 

Iron           0-1000 

Mercury 

0*0330 

Nickel       0-1038 

Tin 

0'0515 

Cobalt       0-1498 

SilTer 

0*0557 

MM.  Petit  and  Dulong  deduce  from  their  experiments 
the  important  conclusions  that  the  atoms  of  all  substances 
have  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  or  at  least  that  this  capa- 
city hears  a  very  simple  relation  to  the  weights  of  the  atoms. 

DUatability, — ^Immediately  that  heat  pervades  the  me- 
talH,  and  before  it  fuses  them,  it  expands  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  dilatation  is  different  in  each  metal ;  it  varies 
also  in  the  same  metal  with  every  degree  of  the  therroome- 
trie  scale;  but  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water  it  may  however  be  regarded  as  nearly  coniitant; 
between  these  points  the  linear  dilatation  for  the  following 
metals  is  such  as  stated  by  the  authorities  named  :— 


I  nnlifMi  ajiil 
lAvouier. 


Dahraattd 

Davy. 

0-00296 


Zmc  '  • 

Lead  •  0*00285 

Tin                .  0-00217  0-00278 

Silver            •  0*00191  0-00238 

Copper          .  0-00172  0-00170 

Gold              .  0*00147  0*00194 

Steel  (tempered)            . .  0  -  00 1 1 2 

Steel  (not  tempered)  0  *  00 1 08 

Pkitiaa  0*00086  0*00087 

Mercury                         ..  0*00835 

Pusibiliiy.-'lhe  fiising  point  of  metals  varies  extremely, 
as  will  appear  from  the  fdlowing  table  copied  from  Turner  s 
•  Chemistry :' — 

▲nthoritj. 

f  Different 
i  Chemists. 
iGay  Lttsiac 
mTbenard. 

>Crichtone 


Fusible 
below  a    < 
red  heat. 


Mercury     •     • 

^Potassium  •  • 

Sodium       •  • 

Tin  ...  . 

Bismuth     •  • 

Lead      •     t     • 

Tellurium,  rather  h 
fusible  than  lead      • 

Arsenic,  undetermined 

Zinc      •     •     •     •     • 

Antimony,  a  little  be- 
low  red  heat       •     • 

Cadmium      •    about 
/Silver 

Copper        .... 

Gold 

Cobalt,  rather  less  fusi- 
ble than  iron     •     • 

Iron, cast    •     .     •     « 


VahM, 
-39* 

136 
190 
442 
407 
61^ 


Klaproth. 


Infusible 

below  a 

r^  beat. 


773       Daniell. 


442  Stromeyer. 

1873  Daniell. 

1996  Daniell. 

8016  Daniell. 


Iron,  malleable      • 
Manganese       .     . 

Nirkel,  nearly  the  same 

as  cobalt  . 
Palladium  .     .     . 

/Almost  \n-\ 
fusible,  and 


2786 
Reauirethe 
highest  heat 
of  a  smith's 

forge. 


Daniell. 


Molybden 
Uranium 


not  to  be 
procured  in 


Tungsten  \  buttons  by 
Chromium  the  heat  of 
I   a  smith's 
^     forge. 


Titan  him 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platina 

Columbium 


Fusible  by 
.  theoxy-hy- 
^drogen  blow- 
pipe. 


Infusible 

in  the  heat 

of  a  smith's 

forge. 


FoUai*lv.r-ife(d8  also  dilfer  in  this  rnpact   Some 

tals  are  yolstiliied  at  moderate  degprees  of  heat;  among 
tiMse  ave  mercury,  eadnium,  arMoic,  tellurium,  sine,  potr 
asaivm,  and  sodium ;  but  there  ara  others  whioh  may  be 
eKpeeod  lo  the  |Boel  iattMe  beat  of  a  wind  Amaee  without 
being  at  all  vasKMied. 

£&0M^.— Beeipevsl  baa  givwi  Ibe  IbUowtng  table  of 
the  relative  eondaetmff  powers  of  the  metaU  for  eleetrieltyt 
tiM  wins  of  the  mvwu  melab  being  of  equal  diMaeter  :— 

Copper  100  Ircn         15*80 

Gold  93*60  Tin           15-50 

Silver  73*60  Lead           8*30 

Zinc  28*50  Mercury     3*45 

Platina  1 6  *  40  Potassium  1 '  3/ 

Aaootding  to  Pouillet,  eadi  of  the  following  metals  is  po- 
vitiv  with  nlatian  to  that  whidiibllowB  it  .*— a ine,  lead,  tin* 
iron,  antiaioiiy,  biMsuth,  eopper*  mesewy,  siiTer,  gold,  tel- 
lurium, palladium,  pktiAa. 

MogneiimB^'^Thnm  ave  two  metals  only  which  are  eapar 
Uo  of  being  raodeiwd  permanently  nsagnetie,  namely,  iron 
and  BiaM;  th«  former  of  Ibew  only  is  met  with  poesesaJng 
thia  pntmrty  in  nalnre ;  it  is  an  oxide  of  iran,  and  eommonlj 
called  the  faflrirtowe.  Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  ea<£ 
other  and  farm  eompounda  differing  Tety  matarially  in  pro- 
pertiea  from  thsir  constituent  metals.   [Auioya.] 

(kfifgm  amd  Afetate.--All  metals  unite  with  oxygen, 
but  with  diArant  degreea  of  fiiciUty  and  affinity ;  most  of 
them  combine  with  more  than  one  proportion  of  oxygen  and 
some  of  then  with  aevetal  proporttons.  The  nature  of  the 
oompoMuda  formed  is  extrenely  various ;  thua  some  metals 
fons  with  oxygen  eamparattvely  inert  eompounda  or  neiw 
oxides,  sueh  afo  iion  and  sine ;  othera,  aueh  as  aotassium 
and  sodium,  when  oxidised  beeone  alkalis;  while  aiaeaiD 
and  ohnnium  form  acida  with  this  element  It  has  been 
already  obesrved  that  some  metals  unite  with  several  per- 
portions  of  oxygen,  and  these  may  be  mere  oxides,  as  in  the 
case  of  ifon;  er  oxidea  and  aoid^  aa  oceors  with  manganese; 
but  thera  is  ao  eaae  of  any  metal  forming  a  rmm  oxida  and 
an  alkali  with  diifovent  proportions  of  oxyg«i«  or  an  neid 
and  an  alkali  under  the  same  eirounutances. 

dmi§  mui  iliMs.-*No  permaneat  eompoiuid  of  these  is 
knows. 

Hydrogen  and M»kd9  do  not  readily  combine;  there  are 
only  two  remarkable  conpouods;  these  vsoult  fknm  the 
union  ef  hydrogen  with  arsenic  and  with  tellurium. 

ChkHm  omM^iais  eembine  with  great  facility,  and  the 
coBipoMnds  are  extremely  important;  every  metal  is  indeed 
suaeeptible  ef  thia  eonbination;  chlorine  possesses  the 
femarkeble  property  of  forming  in  general  volatile  eom- 
pounds  with  the  metals. 

Bromine,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  phosphorus  combine  with 
most  ef  the  metals:  for  an  aeoount  of  their  propertiesi  as 
well  as  those  whieh  the  metals  form  with  the  preceding 
elemeiito,  see  each  pertioular  metal.  The  action  ef  the  air, 
of  watar,  and  the  acids,  upon  the  metids,  is  extremel3r  vari- 
ous, and  depends  greatly  upon  their  respective  affinity  for 
oxygen;  fow  of  them  are  oxidised  in  dry  air,  but  many  of 
them  tarnish  and  some  oxidise  readily  in  it  when  moist,  of 
which  iron  is  an  example.  Some  metalst  as  potassium,  sodium, 
and  manganese,  decompose  water  even  at  common  tempera- 
tures, combining  with  its  oxygen  and  evolving  the  hydro- 
gen ;  others  m  iron  and  sine,  require  to  be  strongly  heatedi 
or  the  presence  of  an  acid,  to  effect  thii  decomposition. 

Although  moat  metals  are  dissolved  by  aoias,  yet  platina 
and  gold  are  exceptions  to  it,  these  and  some  others  requir- 
ing cUorine,  and  generally  in  the  nascent  state  called  aqua 
r0gia.  Few  metals  however  are  acted  upon  by  acids  without 
the  presence  of  water,  and  in  some  instances  the  water,  in 
others  the  aeid,  and  often  both,  suffer  decomposition,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  no  metal  dissolves  in  acid  ualem  it  be 
either  psevioualy  oxidised  or  acquire  oxygen  ftmn  the 
mixture  of  aeid  or  water  in  whieh  the  solution  takes  place: 
the  salu  formed  are  in  many  cases  of  the  highest  import- 
anoe  in  ohemieal  inveftigations.  in  the  chemical  arts»  snd  in 
medicine. 

METAMCyRPHOSIS  OF  ORGANIS,  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  oonsista  in  an  adaptation  of  one  and  the  same 
organ  to  several  different  purposes;  connected  with  which 
are  changes  in  form,  sise,  colour,  and  other  particulars. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  development  of  plants  takes 
place,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  variety  observable  in  the 
vegetable  kiugdotib  i»  ftxtfemely  suople!,  and  it  exeeuted  bv 
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modiflestsoni  of  one  kind  of  donontaiy  tinue,  and  one  kind 
of  external  organ.  In  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  in  its 
embryo  state,  a  plant  is  only  a  mass  of  spheroidal  cellular 
tiBsue  posseflsing  vitality.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  excited  into 
groirth,  some  of  the  eells  lengthen  and  become  woody  tissue; 
others  lengthen  and  eenerate  an  elastic  spiral  thread  in 
their  inside,  acquiring  Uie  form  and  property  of  spiral  res- 
■els»  while  numerous  other  changes  of  a  similar  nature  are 
produced;  to  each  of  which  variations  peculiar  properties 
are  inherent,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  fluids  in  particular 
direotions,  the  conveyance  of  air,  the  strengthening  of  cer- 
tain parts,  the  defence  of  others,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner 
a  plant  in  the  beginning  consiits  of  nothing  but  an  axis  of 
growth oomposeoof  flbro-vascular  tissue  enclosed  in  cellular 
tissue ;  to  give  it  lungs  and  a  stomach,  without  which  it  could 
■at  )ifet  points  upon  its  surface  are  expanded  into  leaves ; 
these  organs  at  particular  parts  of  the  system  alter  their  tex- 
ture, colour,  ana  form,  and  become  floral  envelopes,  or  they 
contract,  and  organise  in  their  interior  a  substance  called 
poflen,  when  th^  become  male  organs,  or  finally,  they  roll 
up,  and  convert  themselves  into  hollow  bodies,  within  which 
are  generated  ovules  or  young  seeds.  These  circumstances 
rightly  understood,  are  found  to  afford  the  clearest  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  upon  which  the  most  complicated  modes  of 
vegetable  organisation  are  produced,  and  espeoialljr  of  those 
anomalous  or  monstrous  cases  whose  oocurrence  u  so  com- 
mon and  difficult  of  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  Morphology,  or  the  theory  of  vege- 
table metamorphosis. 

This  subject  originated  in  the  second  volume  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  published  in  1 759,  in  which 
Linn»us  thus  expresses  himself: — *  Leaves  are  the  creation 
of  the  preient  year,  bracts  of  the  second,  calyx  of  the  thirdt 
petals  of  the  fourtK  stamens  of  the  fifths  and  the  stamens 
are  succeeded  by  the  pistil.    This  is  apparent  from  Ornitho- 

Slumst  luxuriant  and  proliferous  plants,  double  flowers,  and 
irdui.' 

In  December,  1 760,  these  propositions  were  sustained  by 
Linnaeus  in  a  thesis  called  the '  Prolepsis  Plantarum.'  He 
commences  by  remarking  that '  as  soon  as  leaves  have  ex- 
panded themselves  in  spring,  a  bud  is  observable  in  the  axil 
of  each.  This  bud  swells  as  the  year  advances,  and  in  time 
becomes  manifestly  composed  of  little  scales :  in  the  autumn 
the  leaves  ikll  off,  but  the  bud  remains,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring  swells,  disengages  itself  from  its  envelopes,  and 
becomes  lengthened :  when  its  outer  scales  have  dried  up 
and  (kllen  off,  the  inner  ones  are  expanded  into  leaves, 
which  are  separated  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  young 
branch,  and  presently  each  new  leaf  is  found  to  contain  in  its 
bosom  a  little  scaly  bud,which  in  the  following  season  will  also 
be  developed  as  a  branch,  with  other  leaves  and  other  buds. 
Now,  when  we  see  a  tree  adorned  with  leaves,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  these  leaves  provided  with  its  little  buds,  we  natu- 
rally inquire—of  what  do  these  buds  consist?  Can  it  be  of 
rudimentary  leaves,  each  with  its  budlets,  the  latter  of 
other  leaves  and  buds,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  or  at  least  as 
far  as  the  extension  of  the  plant  is  likely  to  proceed? 
Nature  organises  living  beings  out  of  such  minute  parti- 
cles, and  even  from  fluids  themselves,  that  the  best  eye  mav 
in  vain  seek  to  penetrate  far  into  her  mysteries.  I  shall 
however  endeavour  to  show  that  the  composition  of  buds 
does  not  extend  further  at  one  time  than  provision  for  six 
ijBars ;  just  as,  among  animals,  we  find  the  little  Vnhox 
globatar  containing  within  the  mother  its  children,  grand- 
children, great-grand-children,  and  great-great-grand-chil- 
dren  down  to  the  sixth  generation.' 

The  defects  of  this  theory  consisted,  firstly,  in  its  not  ac- 
counting for  the  modifications  of  the  pistil ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  fonciful  supposition  that  the  organs  of  fiructiflcation 
are  prepared  six  years  beforehand,  and  that  their  peculiar 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  time  of  this  development  being 
anticipated  bv  some  unknown  but  ever-acting  cause.  It 
was  this  which  probably  caused  the  whole  theory  to  be  ge- 
nerally neglected.  It  was  however  maintained  by  Ludwig 
and  Wolff;  the  latter  of  whom  in  particular  improved  so 
much  upon  the  speculation  of  linnasus,  by  rejecting  what 
was  fanciftil  and  supplyinf^  to  a  certain  extent  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  pistil,  that  his  paper  in  the  Novi 
Commeniarii  Aeadendof  Petropolitana  tor  1768  would  un- 
doubtedly have  deserved  to  be  considered  the  beginning  of 
a  new  sara  in  botanical  philosophy  if  it  had  been  known  to 
botanists.  But  as  it  was  introduced  into  a  paper  upon  the 
formation  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  it  does  not  appear 


ever  to  have  attracted  attention  intil  it  was  disoovend  by 
Miquel  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  in  reality  to  the  celebrated  poet  Gothe  that  the 
honour  justly  belongs  of  having  brought  before  the  world 
in  a  dear  and  philosophical  manner  the  doctrine  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  plant  being  reducible  to  the  axis  and  its 
appendages,  and  consequently  of  having  proved,  to  use  bis 
own  words,  that  vegetables  'develop  themselves  out  of 
themselves  progressively.'  By  this  means  he  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  laws  of  structure,  and  of  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  one  thing  and  another  in  different 
tribes  of  plants ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  vegetable 
comparative  anatomy  by  *  establishing  a  principle  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  laws  obeyed  by  millions  of  isolated 
facts.' 

A  perfect  plant  consists  of  branches  successively  pro- 
duced out  of  each  other  from  one  common  stock,  and  each 
furnished  with  exactly  the  same  orpins  or  appendages  as  its 
predecessor.  When  the  fructification  is  produced,  an  alter- 
ation takes  place  in  the  extremity  of  the  fructifying  branch, 
which  is  incapable,  generally  speaking,  of  further  prolonga- 
tion ;  but  as  the  branches,  before  they  bore  fruit,  were  repe- 
titions the  one  of  the  other,  so  are  the  branches  bearing  fruit 
also  repetitions  of  each  other.  If  a  thousand  sterile  or  a 
thousand  fertile  branches  from  the  same  tree  are  compared 
tog^ether,  they  will  be  found  to  be  formed  upon  the  same 
uniform  plan,  and  to  accord  in  every  essential  particuUr. 
Each  branch  is  also^  under  favourable  circumstances,  capable 
of  itself  becoming  a  separate  individual,  as  is  found  by  cut- 
tings, budding,  grafting,  and  other  horticultural  processes. 
This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  what  is  proved  of  one 
branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  elementary  organs  used  by 
nature  in  the  construction  of  vegetables  are  essentially  the 
same;  that  the  plan  upon  which  these  organs  are  combined, 
however  various  their  modifications,  is  also  uniform ;  that 
the  fluids  all  move,  the  secretions  idl  take  place,  the  func- 
tions are  all  regulated  upon  one  simple  plan ;  in  short,  that 
all  the  variations  we  see  in  the  vegetable  world  are  governed 
by  a  few  simple  laws,  whieht  however  obscurely  they  may  be 
understood  by  U8»  evidently  take  effect  with  the  most  per- 
fect uniformity. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  true  that  what  can  be  demonstrated 
of  one  branch  is  true  of  all  other  branches  of  a  particular 
individual,  but  also  that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
principles  that  govern  the  structure  of  one  individual,  will 
also  be  true  of  all  other  individuals.  It  is  particularly  re- 
quisite that  this  should  be  clearly  understood  in  order  that 
a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs 
to  be  adduced  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  morphc^ogy. 
Whatever  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  with  regard  to  one 
jingle  individual  is  true  of  all  other  individuals :  whatever 
is  proved  with  reference  to  one  organ  is  proved  by  implica- 
tion as  to  the  same  organ  in  all  other  individuals  what- 
soever. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  one  organ  being  readily  transformetl 
into  another  organ  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
identity  of  their  origin  and  nature ;  for  it  does  not  happen 
that  one  part  assumes  the  apoearance  and  functions  of 
another,  if  they  are  originally  oifferent  Tbus^  while  the 
functions  of  the  hand  may  he  performed  by  tlie  feet,  as  we 
know  they  occasionally  are  in  animals,  nothing  leads  the 
heart  to  perform  the  function  or  assume  the  appeantnce 
of  the  liver,  or  the  liver  of  any  other  organ.  This  is  one 
of  the  arguments  of  Linnnus. 

The  first  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  a  modification 
of  leaves  are  the  bracts ;  these  bodies  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  the  calyx.  Their  nature  is  extremely 
various;  sometimes  they  ha^  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  to  the  calyx.  In  some  roses,  as  R. 
canina,  they  are  obviously  dilated  petioles,  to  which  a  leaflet 
now  and  then  is  attached ;  in  other  species,  as  R.  spinoais- 
sima,  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  other  leaves.  In 
the  tulip  a  bract  is  occasionally  present  upon  the  acape,  a 
little  below  the  flower;  this  is  always  of  a  nature  partaking 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower.  In  Abies  excelsa  the 
purple  scale-like  bracts  often  become  gradually  narrower, 
and  acquire  a  green  colour  like  leaves.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  botanists,  that  bracts  are  distinguishable  from 
leaves  by  not  producing  buds  in  their  axils ;  but  the  inaccu- 
racy of  such  a  distinction  is  apparent  from  a  variety  of  cases. 
In  Polygonum  viviparum,  and  all  viviparous  plants,  the 
flowers  themselves  are  converted  into  buds  within  tfaa 
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brMts.  There  is  m  Inid  in  the  «xil  of  wvrj  hnei  of  the 
rose.  The  oommon  daisy  often  beers  buds  in  the  sxils  of 
the  bracts  of  its  involoore ;  in  which  state  it  is  commonly 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of '  hen  and  chickens.'  In 
the  permanent  monster  called  Muscari  monstrosum  a  small 
cluster  of  branches  covered  with  minute  imbricated  coloured 
leaves  resembling  braets  is  produced  in  lieu  of  each  flower. 
Here  all  the  parts  of  the  fhictifieatioo,  instead  of  remaining 
at  rest  to  perform  their  functions,  are  attempting,  but  in 
vain,  to  become  organs  of  ve^tation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  assume  that  state  from  which,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  species,  they  had  been  metamorphosed  by 
nature.  Henoe  it  is  dear  that  bracts  cannot  be  esientially 
distinguished  from  leaves. 

With  the  calyx  begins  the  flower  properly  so  named ;  it 
forms  what  some  morphologiits  call  the  outer  whorl  of  the 
f ruotiftcation,  and  with  it  commences  a  new  order  of  leaves, 
namely,  those  of  the  fructification,  said  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  leaves  of  vegetation  by  their  constantly  verticillate 
arrangement,  and  by  the  want  of  buds  in  their  axils.   With 
the  leaves  of  the  fructification  all  power  of  further  increase 
ceases:   the  energies  of  the  plant   being  diverted  fi^m 
increasing  the  individual  to  multiplying  the  species.    The 
general  resemblance  of  the  calyx  to  the  ordinary  leaves  of 
vegetation  is  well  known :  its  green  colour,  and  tendency  to 
develop  itself  into  as  many  leaves  as  it  consists  of  divisions, 
especially  in  double  roses,  is  so  notorious  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on.    In  the  case  of  Mesembryanthemum  barba- 
tum,  noticed  by  LinnsDus,  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever 
between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  and  thou  of  the  stem.  The 
resemblance  however  between  the  calyx  and  the  stem- 
leaves  is  often  not  apparent;    but  the   identity  of  the 
calyx  and  bracts  is  usually  more  obvious.    In  Cereus  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  that  no 
one  can  say  where  the  distinction  lies;  and  in  numberless 
Brieas  the  resemblance  of  the  bracts  and  calyx  is  perfect. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  also  ocoasionaUy  gemmifer- 
ous.   A  case  is  mentioned  by  Roper,  in  which  one  of  the 
sepals  of  Caltha  paluatris  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
furnished  with  a  bud.    And  Du  Petit  Thouais  speaks  of  a 
specinien  of  Brassica  napus  on  whiofa  branches  were  iiro- 
duced  within  the  calyx.    A  monster  of  Herrena  parvinora 
has  been  seen  of  the  same  nature.    (Lindley,  IrdroducHon 
to  Boianff,  ed.  2,  p.  593.)     From  this  it  Ss  apparent  that  the 
divistcns  of  the  calyx  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  from 
bracts,  but  that  there  is  often  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
former  to  assume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  leaves.  There 
is  however  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert, 
in  order  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  ealvx  and 
leaves ;  this  is,  the  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  rormer. 
Leaves  aw  either  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled ;  and  these 
differences  depend  wholly  upon  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  approximation.    If  the  kstves  of  a  plant  are  rightly  con- 
sidered, they  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  spirally  round  a 
common  axis ;   that  is  to  say,  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of 
the  lower  leaf  to  that  of  the  one  above  it,  thence  continued 
to  the  next,  and  so  on,  would  have  a  spiral  direction.  When 
leaves  become  approximated  by  pairs,  the  spire  is  interrupted, 
and  the  leaves  are  opposite ;  let  the  interruption  be  a  little 
greater,  and  the  leaves  become  temate ;  and  if  the  inter- 
ruption be  very  considerable,  what  is  called  a  whorl  is  pro- 
duced, in  which  several  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  round  a  common  axis,  as  in  Galium.    Now  a  whorl 
of  this  nature  is  exactly  of  the  nature* of  a  calyx,  only  it 
surrounds  the  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  terminating  it. 
As  we  know  that  such  approximations  often  take  place  in 
the  stem  in  the  direct  line  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion 
of  the  matter  of  vegetation  exists  in  its  greatest  activity, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  possibility  of 
such  an  approximation  constantly  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
system  of  growth,  where  the  propulsion  of  the  matter  of 
vegetation  ceases.    But  the  calyx  and  more  inner  whorls  of 
the  fructification  do  not  always  retain  their  verticillate 
position ;  on  the  contrary,  they  occasionally  separate  from 
each  other  and  assume  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  vegetation  as  is  naturally  proper  to  the  leaves.    This 
is  particularly  striking  in  a  veiy  common  permanent  mon- 
ster of  Lilium  album,  known  in  the  gardens  by  the  name  of 
the  double  white  lily.  In  this  plant  the  whole  verticillation 
of  the  parts  of  fructification  is  destroyed ;  the  axis  is  not 
stopped  by  a  pistil,  but  is  elongated  into  a  stem,  around 
which  the  white  leaves  of  the  mlyx  are  alternately  imbri- 


cated ;  and  in  double  tvlips  the  ouler  whorl,  representing 
the  caJyx,  fre<||uently  loses  its  verticillate  arrangement,  and 
becomes  imbricated  like  the  leaves  of  a  stem.  The  same 
structure  also  oceurs  in  the  double  white  Fritiilaria  melear 
gris.  Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  calyx  consists  of 
leaves  in  a  particular  state. 

The  corolla  fbrms  the  second  line  or  whorl  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. It  consists  of  several  divisbns,  usually  not  green,  and 
always  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  series  of 
leaves  arising  within  those  of  the  calyx,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  indeed  very  may  to  distinguish  it;  but  from 
which  it  is  so  often  impossible  to  discriminate  it,  that  the 
difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  been  one 
of  the  most  debatable  subjects  in  botany.  No  limits 
can  be  found  in  Cereus;  the  same  is  true  of  Illicium,  and 
several  similar  plants.  In  all  Liliacea),  Orchidace»,  and 
Zingiberaeem,  the  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  calyx  and  corolla  is,  that  the  one  originates 
within  the  other;  they  are  alike  in  figure,  colour,  texture, 
odour,  and  function.  Whatever  therefore  has  been  proved 
to  be  true  of  the  calyx  is  also  true  of  the  corolla.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  the  petals  have  actually  reverted  to 
the  state  of  leaves.  In  a  Campanula  Rapunculus.  seen  by 
Rciper,  the  corolla  had  become  five  green  leaves  like  those 
of  the  cidyx ;  the  same  was  found  in  a  Verbascum  pyra- 
midatum,  described  by  Du  Petit  Tbouars;  proliferous 
flowers  of  Greum  and  Rosa,  in  which  the  petals  were  con- 
verted into  leaves,  are  adduced  by  Li iumous. 

The  third  whorl  or  series  of  fructification  is  occupied  by 
the  stamens.  These  often  consist  of  a  single  row,  equal 
in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  with  which  tney 
are  in  that  case  alternate.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  flowers 
with  a  definite  number  of  stamens  are  not  numerous ;  and 
such  as  do  occur  are  to  be  considered  as  wanting  the  outer 
row  of  stamens,  and  developing  the  second  row  instead. 
Thus  in  PrimulacesB,  in  which  the  stamens  are  opposite  to 
the  petals,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a  second  wliorl,  the 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  Sshwenckia  in  the  form  of 
clavate  or  subulate  processes  arising  from  the  sinuses  of 
the  limb.  These  and  similar  processes,  which  are  far 
from  uncommon  in  plants,  and  which  are  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  scales  of  the  orifice  of  the  corolla, 
glands,  nectary,  cup,  &c.,  are  in  most  cases  metamorphosed 
stamens.  In  Narcissus  the  cup  is  formed  of  three  stamens 
of  the  first  row,  become  petaloid  and  united  at  their  mar- 
gins ;  while  the  six  which  form  the  second  and  Uiiid  rows 
are  in  their  usual  state  and  within  the  tube.  This  is  shown, 
firstly,  by  the  frequent  divisions  of  this  cup  into  three  lobes, 
which  then  alternate  with  the  petals ;  secondly,  bv  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  in  double  Naroissi,  particularly  N.  poeli- 
cus,  to  produce  abortive  anthers  on  toe  margin  of  the  lobes 
of  the  cup ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  genus  Brodisea  and  its  allies. 
In  that  genus  the  crown  of  the  original  species  consists  of 
three  petaloid  pieces,  not  united  into  a  cup,  as  in  Narcissus, 
but  wholly  separate  from  each  other :  in  Leucocoryne  ixi- 
oides  these  pieces  are  not  petaloid,  but  clavate ;  and  in  Leu- 
cocorjme  odorata  the  species  have  the  same  figure  as  in  L. 
ixioides,^but  almost  constantly  bear  more  or  less  perfect 
anthers,    lliat  the  anthers  are  mere  alterations  of  the  mar- 

S'ns  of  petals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating.  In 
ymphssa  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  In  double  roses  the  precise  nature  of  this 
metamorphosis  is  shown  in  a  very  instructive  way.  If  any 
double  rose  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  petals 
which  are  next  the  stamens  contract  their  daw  into  the 
form  of  a  filament,  and  a  distortion  of  the  upper  part,  or 
limb,  also  takes  place ;  the  two  sides  become  membranous, 
and  put  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  anther ;  and  some- 
tiroes  the  perfect  lobe  of  an  anther  will  be  found  on  one 
side  of  a  petal,  and  the  half-formed,  mis-shapen  rudiment 
of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Aquilegia  vulgaris  this 
transformation  is  still  more  curious,  but  equally  distinct : 
the  petals  of  that  plant  consist  of  a  long  sessile  purple  horn 
or  bag,  with  a  spreading  margin ;  while  the  stamens  con- 
sist of  a  slender  filament,  bearing  a  small  oblone,  two-celled, 
yellow  anther.  In  single  and  regularly-formed  flowers  no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  than  the  petals  and  stamens ;  but 
in  double  flowers  the  transition  is  complete;  the  petals, 
which  first  begin  to  change,  provide  themselves  with  slender 
ungues  ;  the  next  contract  their  margin,  and  acquire  a  still 
longer  unguis ;  in  the  next  the  purple  margin  disappears 
entirely ;  two  yellow  lobes  like  the  cells  of  the  anther  take 
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its  place,  and  the  horn,  diminished  in  sif  e,  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base,  as  in  the  genuine  petal,  but  from  the 
apex  of  the  now  Aliform  unguis.  In  the  last  transition  the 
lobes  of  the  anther  are  more  fully  formed,  and  the  horn  is 
almost  contracted  within  the  dimensions  of  the  connective, 
retaininor  however  its  purple  colour :  the  next  stage  is  the 
perfect  stamen.  The  conversion  of  stamens  into  green 
leaves  is  far  more  uncommon :  this  indeed  very  rarely  oc- 
curs. It  was  seen  by  Roper  in  the  Campanula  Rapuneulus 
already  referred  to ;  and  Du  Petit  Thouars  found  the  sta- 
mens of  Brassica  napus  converted  into  branches  bearing 
verticillate  leaves.  In  Plantago  major  and  Sieversia  mon- 
tana  permanent  instances  are  known  of  a  conversion  of  the 
stamens,  with  all  the  other  Horal  organs,  into  leaves.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  stamens,  like  the  petals,  calyx,  and  brae- 
teto,  are  merely  modified  leaves. 

The  disk  is  so  frequently  absent,  and  is  of  so  obscure  a 
nature,  that  few  morphologists  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tion. In  many  plants  it  consists  of  a  mere  annular  fleshy 
ring  encompassing  the  base  of  the  ovary ;  in  others  it  forms 
a  sort  of  cup,  in  which  the  ovaries  are  enclosed,  as  in  cer- 
tain PcBonies,  and  it  very  frequently  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  hypogynous  glands  or  scales :  it  is  almost 
always  between  the  stamens  and  pistil.  That  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  a  distinct  nature  may  be  inferred  from  its  having 
no  existence  in  a  large  number  of  ttowers ;  but  if  it  is  not  an 
organ  of  itself,  it  must  be  a  modification  of  something  else, 
and  in  that  view,  from  its  situation,  it  would  be  reibrrible 
either  to  the  stamens  or  pistil.  It  has  so  little  connection 
with  the  btter,  from  which  it  always  separates  at  maturity, 
that  it  can  scarcely  belong  to  it.  With  the  stamens  it  has 
a  stronger  relation:  it  consists  of  the  same  cellular  sub- 
stance as  the  connective  of  the  anthers,  is  very  often  of  the 
same  colour;  whenever  it  separates  into  what  are  called 
hypogynous  glands  or  scales,  these  always  alternate  with 
the  innermost  series  of  stamens.  In  the  Poeony  the  disk 
may  in  some  measure  be  compared  to  the  inner  row  of 
scales  which  exist  between  the  stamens  aud  pistil  of  the 
nearly-related  genus  Aquilegta.  Dunal  has  noticed  half 
the  disk  of  a  Cistus  bearing  stamens ;  and  a  variety  of  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  of  an  insensible  gradation  f^om  the 
stamens  to  the  most  rudimentary  state  of  the  organ. 

The  fifth  and  last  series  of  the  fructification  is  the  pistil. 
The  simple  pistil,  that  of  the  pea  for  instance,  consists  of  an 
ovary,  bearing  its  ovules  on  one  side  in  two  parallel  conti- 
guous rows,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  tapering  into  a  style, 
which  terminates  in  a  stigma.  If  this  organ  be  fiirther  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  suture  running  down 
each  edge  from  the  style  to  the  base ;  it  will  be  also  seen 
that  the  ovules  are  attached  to  one  of  these  sutures,  and 
that  the  style  is  an  elongation  of  the  other:  further,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ovary  are  traversed 
by  veins  emanating  from  the  suture  that  terminates  in  the 
style,  and  that  these  veins  take  a  slightly  ascending  direc- 
tion towards  the  suture  which  bears  the  ovules.  Now  if, 
when  the  pod  of  the  pea  is  half  grown,  it  be  laid  open 
through  the  latter  suture,  all  these  circumstances  will  at 
that  time  be  distinctly  visible ;  and  if  it  then  be  Compared 
with  one  of  the  leatiets  of  the  plant,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  suture  that  bears  ovules  answers  to  the  two  edges  of  the 
leaf,  the  suture  without  ovules  to  the  midrib,  and  the  style 
to  the  mucro.  Hence  it  might,  without  further  evidence, 
be  suspected  that  the  ovary  is  an  alteration  of  the  leaf;  but 
if  the  inquiry  be  carried  further  in  other  plants,  this  sus- 
picion becomes  converted  into  certainty.  In  the  first  place, 
the  suture  without  ovules,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the 
midrib,  is  always  external  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  fructi- 
fication, as  would  be  the  case  with  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
folded  up  and  terminating  the  fructification.  In  the  next 
place,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  pistil  con- 
verted either  into  petals  or  into  leaves.  Its  change  into 
petals  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  double  flowers,  as  fbr 
example  double  Narcissi,  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  wall- 
flowers, ranunculuses,  saxifrages,  and  others.  These  how- 
ever only  show  its  tendency  to  revert  to  petals  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  leaves.  The  cases  of  its  reverting  to  other 
organs  are  much  more  instructive.  In  the  double  Ulex 
Europcous  the  ovary  is  extremely  like  one  of  the  segments 
of  the  calyx ;  its  ovulifbrous  suture  is  not  closed ;  in  the 
room  of  ovules  it  sometimes  bears  little  yellow  processes 
like  miniature  petals,  and  its  back  corresponds  to  what 
would  be  the  back  of  the  ealyx  $  no  style  or  stigma  is  visi* 


ble;  sometimea  two  of  Hieae  metanorplKNMd  ovarjei'ara 
present :  in  that  case  the  sutures  which  should  bear  ovules 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  juat  as  the  inflexed  margins  of 
two  oppohite  leaves  would  be.  In  Kerria  Japoniea*  which 
is  only  known  in  our  gardens  in  a  double  state,  the  evaiies 
are  uniformly  little  miniature  leaves,  with  serrated  margins 
corresponding  to  the  ovuliferoua  suture  of  the  ovary,  and 
an  elongated  point  representing  the  style ;  their  interior  is 
occupied  by  other  smaller  leaves.  Nothing  is  more  oom- 
mon  among  rosea  than  to  find  ^e  ovaries  eonvarted  into 
perfect  leaves ;  in  such  cases  the  margins  uniformly  ooeupy 
the  place  of  the  ovuliferoua  suture,  ^ad  the  midrib  that  of 
the  sterile  suture.  But  the  mo$it  instructive  and  satisfao- 
tory  pnmf  of  the  pistil  being  merely  a  modified  leaf  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  oommon  double  cherry  of  the  gardens.  In 
this  plant  the  plaoe  of  the  ovary  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
leaf  altogether  similar  to  those  of  the  branches,  but  much 
smaller:  it  is  folded  together;  its  margins  are  serrated, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  folding,  placed  so  as  to  touch 
each  other ;  and  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  ovuliferous 
suture  of  a  real  pistil.  The  midrib  of  this  leaf  corresponds 
to  the  station  of  the  sterile  suture  of  the  ovary,  and  is  not 
only  lengthened  into  a  process  representing  a  style,  but  is 
actually  terminated  by  a  stigma.  There  is  thus  a  greater 
identity  of  function  between  the  pistil  and  the  other  aeries 
of  the  fructifloation  than  would  at  first  appear  probable. 
The  pistil  is  seldom  indeed  found  converted  into  stamens ; 
but  it  often  takes  upon  itaslf  the  fiorm  of  petals,  as  baa  been 
shown  above ;  and  although  oases  are  very  rare  of  pistils 
bearing  pollen,  yet  several  instonoes  ore  known  of  ovules 
being  borne  by  the  stamens.  This  occurs  continually  in 
Sempervivum  tectorum. 

It  appears  then  that  tbovo  is  not  only  a  continuous  unin- 
terrupted passage  from  the  leaves  to  the  braets,  from  bracts 
to  calyx,  from  calyx  to  eoiolla,  from  ooroUa  to  stamens,  and 
from  stamens  to  pistil,  from  which  circumstance  alone  the 
origin  of  all  these  organs  might  have  been  referred  to  the 
leaves,  but  that  th^re  is  also  a  continual  tendency  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  tfaem  to  revert  to  the  form  of  a  leaf. 

The  pistil  in  a  state  of  oompoeition  difiisrs  nuoh  in  ap- 
pearance finm  its  simple  form.  At  aeetion  76  of  Die 
Metamorphose  der  Maneen  of  Gotfae,  are  the  foUowinff 
remarkable  words:—'  Keeping  in  view  the  obsorvationa  that 
have  now  been  made,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  discover* 
ing  the  leaf  in  the  seed-vessd,  notwithotanding  the  variable 
structure  of  that  part  and  its  pecnliar  oombinations.  Thus, 
the  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown  together  at 
its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of  several  leaves  grown 
together ;  and  the  compound  fruit  is  composed  of  several 
leaves  united  round  a  oommon  centre^  tnear  sides  being 
opened  so  as  to  form  a  communication  between  them,  and 
their  edges  adhering  together.  This  is  obvious  firam  cap- 
sules, which,  when  ripe,  split  asunder,  at  whioh  time  each 
portion  is  a  separate  pod.  It  is  also  shown  by  different 
species  of  one  genus,  in  whioh  modifications  exist  of  the 
principle  on  which  their  fruit  is  formed :  for  instance,  the 
capsules  of  Nigella  orientalis  consist  of  pods  assembled 
round  a  centre,  and  partially  united ;  in  Nigella  damascena 
their  union  is  complete.' 

As  it  may  thus  be  proved  that  all  the  parts  of  a  flower 
are  merely  modified  leaves,  the  following  propositions  may 
be  stated  to  constitute  the  basis  of  morphology  c*— 

*  Every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  bvoeteolis,  being  the 
development  of  a  flower-bud,  and  flower-buds  being  alto- 
gether analogous  to  leaf-buds,  it  fdbws  as  a  corollary,  that 
every  flower,  with  its  peduncle  and  brocte(4»,  is  a  meta- 
morphosed branch. 

'  And  further,  the  flowers  being  abortive  branches,  what- 
ever the  laws  are  of  the  arrangement  of  branebes  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  the  same  will  be  the  laws  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  with  respect  to  each  other. 

*  In  oonsequence  of  a  flower  and  its  peduncle  being  a 
branch  in  a  particular  states  the  rudimentary  or  metamor-* 
phosed  leaves  which  constitute  braeteiB,  floral  envelopes,  and 
sexes,  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  of  arrangement 
as  regularly  formed  leaves.  (lindley's  Ou4line  0/  ike  First 
Principles  q/"  Botany^  edit.  9.) 

Therefore  all  theories  of  structure  inoonsistent  with  these 
propositions  must  be  vicious^ 

The  reader  who  would  ooeupy  himself  further  with  thii 
curious  subject,  may  consult  Martius's  edition  of  the 
(Euwres  d' Histaira  Nmureik  do   fitkhe,  Porii.  1837 , 
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Mu|tiel's  CwnmtwUdm  d9  Offianorum  in  VegetMHhu 
Ortu  ei  MHamorjihoH,  Liigd.  B«t^  l633;  and  Roper's 
Treatise  Di  Organu  PUmtarmm, 

Rngrelmann  has  moreoter  (Db  Antiudym  Prodronuu)  at- 
tempted to  classify  the  principal  aberrations  from  normal 
strocture.  and  has  collected  a  twy  considerable  number  of 
cases  under  the  following  heads : — 

I .  Retrograde  metamorphosis  {R$grenu9\  when  organs 
awume  the  state  of  some  of  those  on  the  ontstde  of  them/ as 
wlien  carpels  change  to  stamens  or  petals,  hypogynons 
scales  to  stamens,  stamens  to  petals  or  sepals,  sepals  to 
ordinary  leaves,  4rregular  stmeture  to  regular,  and  the  Uke. 
2.  Foliaceons  metamorphosis  {FireteetUia^  when  all  the 
parts  of  a  flower  assume  mon  or  less  completely  the  state 
of  leaveSb  &  Disunion  {DiMpmeH&U  when  the  parts  that 
usually  ediere  are  separated,  as  the  carpels  of  a  syncarpous 
pistillum,  the  lUaments  of  monadelpnous  stamens,  the 
petals  ofamonopelalotts  oorolla,&c.  4.  Dislocation  (ilpo#- 
Umty :  in  this  case  the  whorls  of  the  flower  are  broken  up 
by  the  extension  of  the  axis.  5.  Ytviparousness  (Dia- 
p^«fS>,  when  the  axis  is  not  only  elongated,  bat  continues 
to  grow  and  form  new  parts,  as  in  those  instances  where  one 
flower  grows  lirom  within  another.  And,  Anally,  6,  Pro- 
lifenmsness  (Bcbia9tani}t  when  buds  ar»  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  tioml  organs,  so  as  to  convert  a  simple  flower 
into  a  mass  of  inflorescence.  A  very  considerable  number 
of  instances  are  adduced  in  illustmtton  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  work  will  be  fmmd  highly  usefUl  as  a  colleetion  of 
carious  or  important  Ibots. 

MErrAPHOR  {pmrtt^pit,  literally  '  a  transference*),  a 
figure  of  speech  whidi  renders  the  subject  of  discourse 
striking,  by  the  aid  of  expressions  primarily  referring  to  other 
objects.  A  common  kind  of  metaphor  is  that  called  personi- 
fication, where  inanimate  beings  are  represented  as  endowed 
with  life,  and  even  with  fteling,  reason,  &c.,  as  *  the  fields  do 
laugh  and  sing,' — 'stern  winter.'    If  this  kind  of  metaphor 
spiritualises  the  corporeal,  another  kind,  on  the  contrary,  em* 
bodies  the  spiritual,  as  '  the  star  of  renown' — *  the  pinnacle 
of  honour,'  and  so  on.    A  third  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
shortened  simile,  two  objects  in  the  same  sphere  being 
brought  together,  only  on  account  of  their  resemblance.  To 
this  kind  belong  such  expressions  as '  the  silver  moon'*^'  the 
golden  sun,'  &c.,  where  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that '  silver* 
and  '  moon,'  '  gold'  and  *  sun,'  are  connected  merely  on 
account  of  their  obvious  similarity  of  colour  and  brightness. 
The  origin  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  metaphor  is  not  so  appa- 
rent, fbr  though  they  likewise  express  a  similarity,  yet  the 
similarity  of  a  series  of  bodily  objects  to  a  series  of  objects 
merely  ot  the  mind,  where  there  can  of  necessity  be  no  sen- 
sible resemblance,  is  a  subject  for  psychological  investiga- 
tion.   The  application  of  certain  metaphors,  in  all  languages 
nnd  among  all  people,  attracted  the  attention  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  who  remarked  that  *  no  nation  called  error,  light, 
or  truth,  darkness.'    If  we  attend  to  the  state  of  language, 
we  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  the  commonest  discourse 
is  composed  of  metaphors  of  the  second  kind,  and  that 
nearly  all  words  expressing  mental  states,  operations,  and 
affections  are  in  fhct  metaphorical.    Thus  we  say  every  day 
*  a  man  of  extended  views'—'  a  man  of  good  capacity,  acute 
judgment,'  &c.,  whero  the  words  '  extended,' '  views,' '  capa- 
city,' '  acute,'  evidently  belonged  originally  to  material  ob- 
jects, but  have  been  applied  to  things  immaterial  by  meta- 
phors.  The  circumstance  that  material  objects  are  more  ap- 
parent, that  language  seems  primarily  to  have  them  for  its 
sole  objects,  and  that  when  a  higher  degree  of  reflection 
hrings  with  it  objects  belonging  to  the  mind  alone,  nothing 
is  left  but  to  apply  in  a  new  sense  the  words  already  ibrmed, 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  use  of  these  metaphors  generally. 
But  still  the  flaict  that  such  and  such  bodily  attributes  are 
untvemlly  predicated  of  such  and  such  spiritual  objects 
alone,  may  still  fUmish  matter  fbr  consideration  to  the 
eurious  in  psychological  speculation. 

METAPHYSICS,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
books  of  Aristotle  which  followed  his  '  Physics,'  and  which 
hiB  editors  called  'the  books  after  the  Physics'  iiurd,  rd 
^wrutA),  In  modem  times  the  word. has  been  variously 
applied,  and  seems  to  assume  quite  a  distinct  meaning  as 
employed  by  different  authors.  With  the  Germans,  meta- 
physics is  a  science  purely  speculative,  which  soars  beyond 
the  bounds  of  experience.  The  objects  of  this  science  are 
anpersensual  ideas,  unattainable  by  experience,  and  the 
dimcalty  of  d^toing  the  word  lies  in  the  circumstanoe  that 


the  very  knowledge  of  the  ideas  sought  requires  some  ^o- 
ficieney  in  the  study.  Hence  to  one  altogefher  unacquainted 
with  speculative  philosophy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  word  '  metaphysics'  as  used  in  this 
sense.  The  very  possibility  of  a  science  beyond  experience 
has  been  denied  by  a  great  number  of  philosophers,  and 
many  works  called  metaphysical  should  rather  be  termea 
inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  Thus  Kant's 
celebrated  work,  the  Critik  der  reinen  Vemur\ft»  is  a  mere 
inquirv  into  the  possibility  of  a  theoretical  science  of  things 
beyond  experience,  which  terminates  with  a  denial  of  such 
possibilitv,  and  hence  some  modern  philosophers  have  con- 
sidered Kant  as  no  metaphysician,  but  as  a  critic  of  the 
mental  faculties,  whose  labours  were  to  be  the  precursors  of 
a  new  system  of  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work 
like  Spinoza's '  Ethics*  is  purely  metaphysical.  He  assumes 
the  possibility  of  his  science,  and,  proceeding  from  a  number 
of  axioms,  speculates  accordingly.  Those  who  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  metaphysics  deny  even  the  right  to  assume  any 
axioms  as  applicable  to  a  sphere  beyond  experience ;  and 
those  who  did  assume  them,  as  Spinozs,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf, 
were  called  by  the  Kantians  dogmatists,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  appellation  of  critics.  The  great  point  to  be  esta- 
blished prior  to  metaphysical  speculation  is  the  identity,  or 
at  least  the  necessary  concurrence,  of  thought  and  being. 
This  once  established,  speculative  inquiry  may  proceed,  as 
the  results  of  logical  investigation  must  in  such  a  case,  of 
course,  concur  with  the  nature  of  being  itself;  but  the 
sceptics  always  deny  the  right  of  assuming  such  identity 
or  concurrence^  while  on  the  other  hand  different  theories 
have  been  adopted  to  prove  them,  such  as  Uiose  of  harmony 
between  body  and  spirit, — of  the  non-being  of  body  alto- 
gether, exoept  as  an  affiactioii  of  spirit,-^^>f  an  absolote 
identity  between  thought  and  being,  &c.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe  that  the  critical  philosophy,  whidli  assumes 
nothing  but  the '  I'  or '  ego,'  and  the  laws  of  thought  (Fichte 
deducing  even  the  latter  from  the  axiom,  *  I  am  1'),  has 
Descartes  for  its  author,  whose  '  Cogito,  ergo  sum,'  lies  at 
the  basis  ai  most  modern  systems.    [Descartes.] 

In  England,  the  word  metaphysics  is  usually  appUed  to 
denote  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  matter.  This  science  ti'eats  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  and  various  phenomena  of  mind ;  and  as  it  consists 
merely  in  collecting  facts  and  making  inductions  like  any 
other  experimental  science,  its  possibility  is  no  more  ques' 
tionable  than  that  of  chemistry  or  electricity.  However, 
Locke's  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,*  as  a  denial 
of  any  source  of  knowledge  other  than  experience,  may  be 
put  at  the  side  of  Kant's  '  Critik,'  as  containing  inquiries  of 
a  similar  nature,  though  the  results  be  different ;  Berkeley's 
'  Idealism'  may  be  compared  with  the  '  Wissenschaftslehre' 
of  Fichte,  and  the  common-sense  theory  of  Reid  with  the 
views  of  Jacobi.«The  philosophy  of  mind  as  an  experimental 
science  has  been  chiefly  treated  by  the  modem  Scotch  phi- 
losophers. 

MSTASTA'SIO,  PIE'TRO,  was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1698.  His  father,  once  an  opulent  citizen 
of  Assisi,  afterwards  a  soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and 
finally  a  small  pastrycook  at  Rome,  was  enabled,  by  the 
profits  of  his  trade,  to  place  his  son  at  a  little  grammar^ 
school,  where  he  soon  displayed  that  talent  for  poetry 
which  so  highly  distinguished  him  in  after*U^  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Bumey,  he 
could  make  verses  on  any  subject,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  his  father's  porch  surrounded  in  the  evening, 
after  school  hours,  by  groups  listening  to  the  poesvof  a  child. 
During  one  of  these  tuneful  fits,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and 
critic  Qravina  happened  to  pass  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  by  the  youthful  im- 
provvisatore.  He  offered  the  young  poet  money,  which  was 
refused  in  a  manner  so  firm,  yet  so  pohte,  that  Gravina's 
admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  formed 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  The  father,  Felice  Tra 
passi,  willingly  consented,  and  the  next  morning  Pietro 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  patron,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Metastasio  (Meracrraffic,  muiaiiOf  a  changing),  a 
term  expressing  his  situation  by  adoption. 

Gravina  immediately  determined  to  educate  his  charge 
fbr  the  profession  of  the  law,  wishing  rather  that  he  should 
become  an  orator  than  a  poet,  well  knowing  that  the  former 
profession  leads  to  fortune,  and  the  latter,  most  commonly, 
to  empty  fame.    He  nevertheless  caused  him  to  study  th« 
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antieiit  poets,  tit  which  pursuit  his  ardour  and  success  were 
so  great,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  produced  his 
tragedy  Oiustino,  written  after  the  Greek  models.  His 
patron  now  not  only  allowed  hut  encouraged  his  devotion 
to  the  muses;  and  when  Metastasio  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  Gravina  accompanied  him  to  Naples,  that 
he  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  most  eminent  improvvi- 
satori  of  the  day.  He  hecame  a  universal  favourite.  The 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  elocu- 
tion, and  the  expressiveness  of  his  countenance,  were  the 
topics  of  all  conversations.  Still  he  continued  to  study  the 
law ;  and,  to  secure  an  opening  into  the  only  other  road  to 
preferment,  entered  into  a  minor  order  of  priesthood. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  his  patron 
died,  and  Metastasio  mourned  his  loss  like  an  affectionale 
son.  By  Gravina*s  will  he  hecame  sole  possessor  of  all  his 
property,  consisting  of  15,000  crowns,  a  fine  library,  and  a 
little  estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  such  was  the 
generosity,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  the  poet*s 
disposition,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  this  property  was  the  small  landed 
estate.  He  now  applied  to  the  law,  and  during  a  whole 
year  was  most  assiauous  in  his  studies  under  Paelietti,  a 
mortal  enemy  to  the  muses.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  again  attracted  to  his  poetic  pursuits,  and  produced 
an  Epiihaiandum,  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of 
Althau,  who  likewise  prevailed  on  him  to  write  the  drama 
Endimione,  Under  the  patronage  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
he  next  produced  Gli  Orti  £s]^ridi  {the  Qardem  qf  the 
Hesperides),  and  then  Angelica^  the  plot  from  Ariosto. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  most  succes^nl,  and  especially 
admired  by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  the 
JRomanincu  She  was  the  first  singer  of  her  day,  and  per- 
formed the  part  of  Venue  in  the  favoured  opera.  Such 
were  her  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  author,  that  she  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  the  law,  to  take  up  his  abode  under 
her  husband's  roof,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  his 
energies  and  time  to  the  muses  and  to  friendship.  Feeble 
was  the  struggle  between  Paglietti  and  the  Romanina:  he 
acceded  to  the  tempting  proposal,  and  henceforward 

'  Apollo  beat  Ua*ain  Themis  hollow.* 

His  Didone  Abbandonata  was  written  at  the  request  of 
his  female  friend,  to  whom,  it  has  been  surmised*  the  poet 
is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatic  incidents.  Such 
was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the 
great  Italian  composers  of  that  period,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished the  author's  fame,  but  brought  him  a  large  pecuniary 
recompense.  In  1727  he  accompanied  the  I&)manina  to 
Rome,  where  he  produced  his  Semiramide,  Ezio,  Alee- 
iondro  neW  Indies  Catone  in  Utiea,  and  the  opera  so  well 
known  by  our  English  version  of  it,  Artaeerse.  But  praise 
was  nearly  the  wnole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  his 
labours  in  the  pope's  dominions. 

In  the  year  1 72U  Metastasio  received  an  invitation  from 
the  court  of  Vieuua,  whither  he  repaired,  and  became  the 
successor  of  Apostolo  Zcno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This 
appointment  was  rendered  more  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  was 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  Zeno  himself,  who  had 
lon^  enioyed  the  office,  and  had  written  a  vast  number  of 
lyrical  dramas,  among  which  are  many  of  the  best  that  the 
Italian  language  can  boast.  [Zeno.]  The  stipend  assigned 
to  Metastasio  was  considerable  for  that  time— 3000  florins 
was  then  a  large  salary ;  and  other  advantages  were  added. 
This  came  rather  opportunely,  for  at  Rome  he  had  suffered 
much  fh>m  the  slendemess  of  his  income,  and  was  often 
mdebted  to  his  friend  for  assistance.  To  her,  when  he 
left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  affairs,  and  deposited  with  her 
a  small  sum  for  the  temporary  support  of  his  father,  till  he 
could  make  an  arrangement  of  a  permanent  kind.  His 
roccpfion  by  Charles  VI.  was  most  gratifying,  and  pro- 
misefl  everything  for  the  future,  a  promise  not  disap- 
pointed. During  the  succeeding  three  years,  his  corre- 
spondence with  nis  '  inestimable  counsellor  and  firiend' 
amounts  almost  to  an  autobiosraphv ;  but  in  1734  he  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  by  ner  ueath,  who  to  the  last 
proved  the  sincerity  of  her  altaphment  by  bequeathing  to 
him,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband*  the  whole  of  her 
property,  amounting  to  25,000  crowns.  Metastasio  however, 
guided  in  this  instance,  as  he  was  in  every  other,  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  honour,  declined  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  will  so  generously  made  in  his  i&vour,  and  imme- 


diately transfmired  to  the  hssband  all  right  td  the  kvwt* 
sionary  property.    What  may  have  been  the  natuie  of  tha 
connection  between  the  poet  and  Signora  Bulgarini  (or  tlia 
Romanina),  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.    From  Metastasio'a 
letter  to  the  husband  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  sorrow 
expressed  is  in  a  tone  of  candour  which  looks  as  if  there 
had  been  nothing  to  conceal  or  disguise.    He  says, '  i  know 
not  how  to  begin  this  letter.    The  tidings  are  so  intolerable 
to  me  on  many  accounts,  that  I  can  devise  no  means  to 
diminish  the  acuteness  of  n^  sufferings ;  therelbre  I  trusi 
you  will  not  accuse  me  of  want  of  feeling  if  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  to  you  any  consolation  for  your  loss,  as  I  have 
hitherto  been  totally  une(|ual  to  fincung  any  for  myself.' 
At  what  age  the  lady  died  is  unknown,  but  as  she  was  firat 
singer  at  Genoa  in  1 712,  it  is  likely  that  she  was  much  tha 
senior  of  her  friend. 

Metastasio's  mode  of  life,  from  his  first  settling  in  Vienna 
till  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  that  of  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  who  devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  muses,  to 
general  literature,  and  to  the  conversation  of  penons  more 
or  less  connected  with  his  pursuits.  In  1733  he  produced, 
among  other  pieces,  VOlimpiade^  which  theltaUaua  dis- 
tinguish as  U  divino,  and  his  very  popular  canxonetta.  La 
Libertd,  For  the  emperor's  birth-day  in  1 734  he  wrote  the 
noble  opera,  so  well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe,  La 
Ciemenza  di  Tito^  which  was  set  by  the  Imperial  composer, 
Caldara,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  same 
drama  however  was  in  1790  chosen  by  Mozart,  whose  magio 
notes  have  assisted  in  bestowing  on  it  immortality.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark*  that  though  all  the  poet*s  operas 
were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a  single  piece  of 
the  original  music  is  now  known,  or,  we  believe,  to  be  found, 
except  perhaps  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

He  continued  supplyiug  the  court  with  lyric  dramas  and 
oratorios,  and  also  employed  himself  in  the  production  of 
various  detached  pieces  of  poetry,  till  the  year  1740,  when 
the  death  of  the  emperor  brought  on  the  long  and  devastat- 
ing war  in  Germany,  and  this  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
theatre,  for  which  he  hod  so  successfully  laboured.  He 
now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  blank- verse  the 
Art  Poetica  of  Horace,  together  with  one  of  his  Satires 
and  Epistles,  and  Juvenal's  third  Sative.  He  likewise  wn>ie 
notes  on  the  Greek  tragedians*  and  translated,  a  portion  of 
Aristotle's  *  Poetic,'  adding  a  very  learned,  luminous,  aud 
ingenious  commentary,  which  appeared  in  print  after  his 
decease.  But  though  his  dramatic  labours  far  the  Imperial 
city  were  suspended,  he  produced  in  1744  Aniigono  for 
the  court  of  jOcsden,  ana  Jparmestra  in  the  same  year. 
HIb  health  however  appears  now  to  have  suffered  from  the 
anxieties  occasioned  by  the  long  war.  and  he  entertaiuod 
serious  thoughts  of  hastening  back  to  Rome ;  but  the  return 
of  peace  operated  on  him  like  a  charm ;  it  removed  the 
nervous  disease  which  had  hung  on  him,  it  restored  his 
wonted  tranquillitv,  aud  in  1751  he  wrote  JlRe  Paetare  fi»r 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court,  by  whom  it  was  perfbrm^id, 
and  the  '  bold  sentiments  on  the  dutv  of  sovereigns,  which 
he  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  characters,  do 
equal  honour,  Dr.Burney  remarks,  to  his  Imperial  patrons, 
who  could  listen  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  to  the  kureate 
who  had  the  courage  to  preach  them.'  His  last  drama  was 
IlRuggiero,  performed  in  1771  at  Milan,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 

Of  Metastasio's  seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  La 
Pamone,  La  Morie  d'Abel,  and  Isacco  are  best  known ; 
but  all  of  them,  Calsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  perfect  as 
this  kind  of  composition  will  allow.  Of  his  cantatas.  La 
Primavera,  La  Libertd^  and  La  Parienza  are  admired 
by  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Xulian  poetry.  Hia 
occasional  short  dramatic  pieces,  sonnets,  and  other  miscel- 
lanies  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ;  a  catalogue 
rautmne  of  them  is  given  in  tlie  work  whence  we  have 
drawn  most  of  our  materials  for  the  foregoing  portion  of  thia 
article.    (Dr.  Bumey's  Memoirs  qf  Metaaiaeio,) 

One  of  the  occupations  of  the  poet  when  fax  advanced  in 
years  was  the  preparing  corrected  copies  for  the  magnift- 
cent  edition  of  his  works  printed  at  Paris  in  1780.  Tliia 
may  be  considered  his  last  labour.  On  the  first  of  April, 
1 782,  he  was  attacked  by  svmptoms  of  fever,  alarmiug  at 
his  an;e,  and  on  the  12th  he  expired.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna.  Hw 
property,  consisting  of  a  well  furnished  house,  carriage,  &c., 
many  princely  presents,  au  ample  library,  aud  130,000 
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flofiiM.  he  beywithod  to  Uie  mmi  of  hii^old  friond  Signor 
SCartinetB*  wnoae  house  wu  his  firsi  abode  in  Gormaoy: 
"but  fiom  Uiis  sum  were  to  bo  deducted  20»oeo  florins  for  eaoh 
•f  tbe  oKeotttor^s  sisten»  and  300e  for  each  of  his  younger 
lirothers. 

The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Artoaga,  '  may  be  com* 
psured  to  the  goddess  Ghloris  of  the  Greek8»  vho^  in  flying 
through  the  air,  scattered  roses  wherever  she  went.'  He 
did  indeed  ornament  and  cast  a  fragrance  on  whatever  he 
tmicfaed.  His  reputation  soon  obscured  that  of  Apostolo 
ZeDo»  W.  8ehlegel  observes,  because,  having  the  same 
object  in  view>  he  showed  more  flexible  talent  and  knew 
beiter  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  and  means  of  the 
oompoaer.  A  peruet  purity  of  diction,  adds  the  same  acute 
oritic,  a  giaoe  and  unalloyed  delicacy,  have  rendered  Motas- 
tasio,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a  classic  author,  the 
Racine  of  Italy.  He  has  above  aU  a  ravishing  softness  in 
hie  verses  designed  for  music  PerlMps  no  poet  ever  pos- 
leesed  in  the  same  degree  the  gift  of  compressing  in  a  short 
space  sitnations  so  paUietio,  so  touching.  It  is  said  of  him, 
by  Schlegel,  that  in  order  not  to  endanger  his  originality, 
hia  caxofUly  abstained  from  reading  the  chefini'oBuvre  of 
tlie  French  stage.  However  this  may  be,  we  will  add,  that 
in  all  hu  works  it  is  clear  that  he  was  no  imitator :  his  style, 
hie  ehasteness,  his  tenderness,  were  his  own.  In  deep 
tn^edy  he  could  not  excel ;  he  had  not  the  power  to  wring 
the  heart ;  his  life  was  too  serene,  he  was  too  happy  in 
himself  to  imagine  scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  complicated 
misery ;  but  in  depicting  gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does 
not  pass  the  confines  of  reason,  he  has  no  superior.  He  has 
been  described  as,  par  excellence,  the  poet  of  love,  but  his 
most  passionate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  the  sl^htest 
breathing  of  indelicacy.  His  morality  is  unimpeachable,  is 
exem|dary.  In  all  his  works  he  stands  high ;  in  his  operas 
he  is  unrivalled. 
MBTATARSUS.  [Sxblbton.] 
MBTBLLI,  a  distinguished  fkmuv  of  the  Ceseilian  gem 
in  antient  Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are— 

1.  Q.  Cascilius  MetellusMacedonicus,  who  was  sent  when 
prSBtor  (B.C.  1 48)  into  Macedonia  against  Andriseus,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus^  the  last  kine  of  Mace* 
aonia.  and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against  the  Romans. 
In  this  war  Andriseus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Metelltts.  (liv.,  JSjpif.,  50 ;  Baus.*  viL  13, 1 ;  Eutrop.,  iv. 
18.) 

In  bjc.  146,  Metelltts  defeated  the  AehsBans  nearThermo- 
pyl»,  and  on  his  retnm  to  Rome  obtained  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  bis  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (LiVn  JSjpiV.,  52.)  Me- 
tellns,  in  his  consulship,  b.c.  143,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
oppose  Viriathus,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Luatania,  and  had  defeated  successively  the  prsstors  Ve* 
tilius  and  Plautius.  Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years, 
and  obtained  several  victories,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
command,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  Q.  Pompeius. 
(Liv.,  Efjit^  62,  53;  Val.  Max.,  iiL  2,  21 ;  viL  4,  5;  ix.  3, 
7  ;  Appmn,  Iber^  76 ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  16.) 

During  tbe  censorship  of  Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius, 
B.C.  131,  it  was  decreed  that  all  citixens  should  be  obliged 
to  marry.  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  tnis 
subject  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Suetonius  (Liv.,  Epit^  59 ;  Suet,  Ociao.^  89.)  We  are  told 
by  Livy  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one 
day  from  the  Campus  Martins,  he  was  seized  by  command 
of  C.  Attinius  Labeo,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  whom  be  had 
in  his  censorship  expelled  from  the  senate,  and  dragged 
to  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  his  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  his 
life  by  obtaininj^  another  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  tbe 
order  of  Attinius.  (Liv.,  Epm  59;  Plin.,  HUL  Not., 
yni.  45.) 

Pliny  refers  to  Metellus  as  an  extraordinary  example  of 
human  happiness.  *  For  besides  the  possession  of  the 
highest  dignities,'  says  Pliny. '  and  having  obtained  a  sur- 
name from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Atneral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been  preetor, 
three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  enjoyed  a  triumphi  and 
one  had  been  censor.'    {Hist.  iVo/.,  viL  45.) 

2.  Quintus  Csacilius  MeteUus  Numidicus  derived  his 
latter  cognomen  or  surname  from  his  victories  in  Nomidia, 
whither  he  was  sent  in  his  consulship,  b.c.  109,  in  order  to 
oppose  Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  b.c.  108,  as 
proconsul ;  but  in  the  beginninff  of  the  following  vear  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marius,  who  had  for- 
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nerly  been  his  legaiue^  or  lieutenaut-genemL    On 

turn  to  Rome,  Metullus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

(Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth, ;  Veil,  ii.  1 1 ;  Eutrop.,  iv.  27 ;  lIv., 

Ep^  65.)     [JUOURTHA.] 

Metellus  was  censor  b.c.  102.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  In  b.c.  100 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  in  consequence  of  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  tribune  Saturninus ;  but  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  lattor,  MeteUus  was  recalled  from  exile  in  the 
following  year.    [Mabius.] 

3.  Q.  Cecilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  belonged 
to  the  same  political  party  as  his  father,  and  supported  Sulla 
in  his  contest  with  Marius.  MeteUus  received  especial 
marks  of  frivour  from  Sulla,  and  was  consul  with  him,  bjc. 
80.  In  B.C.  78  Metellus  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  in  b.c.  72.  From  the  year  76  Pompey  was 
his  coUeague  in  the  command ;  and  they  triumphed  together 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  [Sbrtobius.]  (Veil.,  ii.  30;  Eutrop., 
vL  5 ;  Pint,  Pomp,)  MeteUus  was  Pontifex  Maximus ;  and 
on  his  death,  &c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  he  was 
succeeded  in  that  dignity  by  Julius  Csesar. 

METBMPSYCHCySiS  (iur€fiypvxwnc\  derived  from  » 
Greek  word  signifying  the  passage  or  transmigration  of 
soulsy  forms  a  part  of  the  philosophical  or  religious  belief 
of  many  nations.  The  Hindus  believe  that  the  souls  of 
men  pass  after  death  into  different  bodies,  either  of  men  or 
animals,  unless  an  individual  has  lived  a  most  holy  and  re- 
ligious life ;  in  which  case  his  soul  is  absorbed  into  the 
divine  essence.  'The  soul  passes  from  one  state  to  another 
invested  with  a  subtile  frame  consisting  of  elementary  par- 
ticles, the  seed  or  rudiment  of  a  grosser  body.  Departing 
from  that  which  it  occupied,  it  ascends  to  the  moon,  where, 
clothed  with  an  aqueous  form,  it  experiences  the  recom- 
pense of  its  works ;  and  whence  it  returns  to  occupy  a  new 
oody  with  resulting  influence  of  its  former  deeds.  But  he 
who  has  attained  the  true  knowledge  of  Grod  does  not  pass 
through  the  same  stages  of  retreat,  but  proceeds  directly  to 
reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied, as  a  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea  merges 
therein  altogether.  His  vital  faculties  and  the  elements  of 
which  his  body  consists  are  absorbed  completely  and  abso- 
lutely; both  name  and  form  cease;  and  he  becomes  im- 
mortal without  parts  or  members.' 

('Extracts  from  the  Brahma-sutnUf  or  Aphorisms  on  the 
Yedanta  doctrine,  by  B&darftyana,*  translated  by  Mr.  Gole- 
brooke,  in  7Van«.  of  the  Roy.  As,  Soc,  vol.  ik) 

The  migration  of  souls  from  ono  body  to  another  also 
formed,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  feature  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  maintained 
by  Plato,  although  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining tbe  opinions  of  Plato  on  this  subject.  This  doctrine 
was  also  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  religious  system.  The 
Egyptians,  says  Herodotus  (li.  123),  are  the  first  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As  soon  as  the  body 
begins  to  decay,  the  soul  passes  flrom  one  animal  to  another ; 
and  when  it  has  passed  through  the  fbrms  of  all  animals, 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged,  it  again  enters  a  human 
form.  This  period  of  transmigration  is  completed  in  3000 
years.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  he  adds,  both  in  early  times 
and  more  recently,  have  maintained  this  doctrine  and 
claimed  it  as  their  own ;  and,  though  he  could  mention 
names,  he  declines  to  do  so. 

METEOROLOGY,  in  its  extended  sense,  embraces  all 
physical  causes  which  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  or 
are  affected  by  it.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  cold,  dew,  rain,  hail  and  snow,  clouds, 
winds,  aurone  boreales,  haloes,  parhelia,  &c.  The  sense  in 
which  Aristotle  (MercA^poXoyura,  i.)  uses  the  term  is  still 
more  extensive,  comprehending,  in  addition  to  what  are  now 
called  meteors,  every  affection  (ir&9oc)  common  to  the  air 
and  water,  with  the  characters  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  their  affections,  as  winds  and  earthquakes,  and 
everything  incident  to  such  kinds  of  motion. 

Our  first  inquiry  shall  be,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  probable  extent  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere?  Essen- 
tial as  it  is  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  heat,  and  to  various  modifications  of  light,  the 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  eminently  use- 
ful. The  air,  thouj^h  composed  of  several  elastic  fluids, 
obeys  the  same  laws  to  wliich  they  are  individuaUy  sub- 
ject, namely,  its  elasticity  and  density  at  a  given  temperat 
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tfe  fitof&[t\ojinl  to  ilie  pressure  wbieh  it  sustains,  and  ibr 
#tei7  ^gree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  under  a  given 
preasure  it  expands  ^  of  its  volume  at  the  temperature 
Hence  if  its  aensity  be  represented  by  d  and  its 


zero. 


temperature  by  t  (in  centigrade  degrees),  its  elastic  ibrce 
will  be  proportional  to  (1  +«  0  .  ^  (where  a  represents  the 
decimal  *  00375)  as  well  as  the  pressure  sustained.  Lastly, 
the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  eolnmh  of 
atmosphere,  having  the  portion  pressed  on  as  a  base,  and 
extending  upwards  to  its  extreme  limit 

According  to  Dalton's  views,  the  various  constituent 
gases  constituting  the  air  are  not  chemically  combined  bv 
the  law  of  definite  proportions,  but  only  meehanically  mixed, 
co-existing  in  the  same  space,  and  producing  by  the  sutn  of 
their  independent  pressures  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometric  tube :  an  ingenious  theory,  which  however 
ilppears  open  to  objections  from  the  known  laws  of  the 
specifle  gravities  of  fluids. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  increases  the  elastic  power  of 
air,  and  hence  the  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  air  unequally 
heated  is  constantly  disturbed.  The  currents  of  warm  and 
cold  air  change  places,  the  cold  air  moving  to  the  warm 
region,  and  thence,  when  warmed,  repeating  the  course  of 
the  previous  warm  air.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  a  great 
agent  in  tending  to  equalise  the  mean  temperatures  of 
climates  in  various  latitudes.  Besides,  the  aerial  eurretits 
lire  vehicles  for  the  transfer  of  clouds,  for  producing  elec- 
trical discharges,  for  clearing  away  malaria,  and  are  turned 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  promote  his  industry  and  extend 
his  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits. 

The  atmosphere,  considered  as  a  transparent  medium, 
has  also  great  effects  on  light  by  its  refractive  power,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  aqueous  masses  it  contains.  Hence 
arises  twilight,  which  mitigates  the  transition  of  day  to 
night,  and  from  the  duration  of  which  it  is  easy  for  the 
astronomer  to  compute  that  altitude  of  the  atmosphere  at 
wdich  it  ceases  to  act  sensibly  cm  light,  either  from  its  total 
absence  or  extreme  tenuity.  This  altitude  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Again,  by  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  atmosphere  distant  terrestrial  objects  are 
elevated  to  the  view  When  the  spherical  curvature  of  the 
earth  wotild  othefwise  have  caused  their  concealment; 
various  optical  illusions,  as  the  mirage,  fhta  morgana,  &c., 
are  all  easily  explained  from  the  same  refractive  power 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  temperature.  By  this 
medium  Mund  is  conveyed  and  odours  are  disseminated ;  the 
clouds  which  float  in  it  soften  the  direct  glare  of  the  solar 
beams,  and  its  aqueous  particles,  fluid  or  frozen,  produce 
the  beautiful  phenomena  of  halos,  rainbows,  false  suns,  &c. 
Its  greater  specific  gravity  elevates  the  balloon,  by  means  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  mav  be 
ascertained,  and  the  barometric  elevation  and  temperature 
observed,  which  furnish  data  for  calculating  the  physical 
limits  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
Consider  it  under  two  points  of  view:  first,  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  extend,  considered 
mathematically  as  a  mass  rotating  round  the  terrestrial  axis 
in  the  same  time ;  secondly,  the  much  narrower  physical 
limits  founded  on  its  nature  as  an  elastic  fluid,  and  having 
regard  to  the  great  diminution  of  temperature  at  high 
altitudes. 

Any  particle  of  the  revolving  atmosphere  is  acted  on  by 
two  forces,  namely,  gravity,  which  is  directed  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  centrifugal  force  produced  bv 
rotation,  which  is  directed  according  to  the  line  by  which 
that  point  is  orthographically  projected  on  the  earth's  axis, 
and  tends  directly  from  that  axis.  The  fbrmer  force  Varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth*s 
centre;  the  latter,  directly  as  its  perpendicalar  distance 
flrom  the  earth's  axis.  At  any  point  taken  in  the  external 
surface  of  the  atmosphere,  the  resultant  arising  from  both 
forces  must  be  normal  to  that  surface,  in  order  that  its  fbrm 
may  be  permanent  At  the  terrestrial  equator  the  ratio  of 
these  two  forces  is  known ;  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere 
along  an  equatorial  radius  produced,  gravity  diminishes 
and  centrifugal  force  increases,  both  In  this  instance  being 
directly  opposite :  hence  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  distance 
of  a  point  in  that  radius  where  the  two  ibrces  are  exactly 
equal.  Beyond  that  point  the  centrifugal  force  predomi- 
nates, and  no  particle  there  situat^  could  remain  attached 
to  our  almosnhere,  revolving  with  the  earth  both  in  its 
diurnal  and  oxbital  motions. 


The  above potnt  therefore  defines  tfaeettreme  limit  to  whicii 
it  is  po$9ibie  for  our  atmosphere  to  extend,  and  which  is  at 
a  distance  i^  about  25,000  miles  from  the  centre,  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  must  extend  so  far.  Other 
data  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  actual  extent;  fbr 
instance,  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  surface  of  tho 
sea,  and  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  air.  The  figure  of  the  extreme  surface 
can  however  be  determined  from  these  considerations,  which 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  in 
which  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  equatorial  in  the  ratio  of 
2  to  3. 

As  the  phenomenon  of  twilight  indicates  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  rarefaction  in  the  atmosphere  at  an  inconsiderable 
altitude  above  the  earth's  surface,  we  shall  now  consider 
some  of  the  physical  causes  which  demonstrate  that  the 
actual  limits  of  that  fluid  are  much  more  contracted  than 
the  extreme  possible  limits  given  above. 

Rejfresenting  by  yi,  ^  and  i  respectively,  the  pressure, 
density,  and  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  by/?',  ^,  and  t^,  like  quantities  fbr  a  portion  of 
air  at  a  eertaiti  elevation,  it  follows  from  the  general  laws 

of  gaseous  bodies  that  ^  =  (7+57TT'  ^^^®  ^  represents 

thefi-aetien^.  Now  the  pressure  measures  the  elastic  force 
of  thti  aSrial  particles :  tnis  elasticity  cannot  become  tiega- 
tive.  aftd  deases  to  exist  whett  //  =  0,  which  may  happen 
either  because  (1  +  j3  ^')  =  0,  or  «'  =  0.  This  last  supposi- 
tion would  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  matlieuiati- 
cal  limitsabove  treated  on;  the  former,  to  the  physical  limits 
depending  on  the  decrease  of  temperature  at  high  altitudes: 
henee   the  air  ceases  to  he  an  elastic  fluid  when  /'  = 

1        eoo  .  ^ 

-  g  = 5"  ^  ~  '^®^r  centigrade.    Now  the  law  of  the 

decrement  trf  heat  in  the  atm<nrphere  proceeds  in  a  pro- 
gression qiridker  than  an  ttrithmetlcal,  and  as  the  plane  of 
perpetual  saoW  is  at  a  comparatively  small  altitude  in  cli- 
mates of  meailteifityerature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  from  100 
to  200  miles  altitude  wotild  be  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
tempetature  to  the  above  ntlmber  of  266^  below  zero.  E  ven 
if  the  simple  law  p±^(l*f/9f]l^  was  not  strictly  rigotous 
at  such  low  temperatures  as  —  ^GG**  centigrade,  still  a  di- 
minution of  temperature  for  a  given  density  would  pro- 
duce a  diminution  of  elastieitv,  and  scarcely  interfere  with 
the  general  conclusion  artivea  at  from  that  law. 

But  even  limits  thtis  obtained  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
still  too  extensive,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  elasticity 
should  be  totally  destroyed:  it  is  sufllcient  that  the  repul- 
sive power  of  two  contiguous  particles  of  air  at  that  altitude 
shall  be  less  than  the  fbrce  of  gravity,  and  if  these  two 
forces  are  equal,  it  will  be  the  extreme  extent  at  ^liich  the 
air  can  remain  attached  to  the  globe^  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  centrifugal  force,  which  at  that  altitude  is  in- 
considerable, and  which  would  itself  tend  to  remove  those 
particles.  Hence  the  limits  become  still  more  contracted 
by  this  consideration,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  that 
the  temperature  should  be  as  low  as  ^  266^ 

Some  have  imagined  tdat  planetary  atmospheres  are  due 
to  the  attraction  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  on  a  rare  elas- 
tic fluid  disseminated  through  space,  but  this  supposition 
will  not  bear  investigation ;  for  putting  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  planetary  spaces,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  corroborated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  atmo- 
spheres of  the  sun  and  planets,  Which  would  then  depend  on 
their  masses,  and  the  present  total  disappearance  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  behind  their  primary  would  be  con- 
verted into  an  annular  appearance  round  his  body  at  tlie 
time  of  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite. 

We  have  seen  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  atmosphere  is  a  main  soutce  of  the  velocitiee  and  direc- 
tions of  itrinds,  and  eonsequentlv  of  the  distribution  of 
climate ;  btit  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth  itself,  having  its 
own  distribution  of  heat,  reacts  on  the  atmosphere  and  pro- 
duces dew,  hoar-frost,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  sea  and  the 
Polar  fields  of  ioe  materially  afiect  the  general  distribution 
of  heat 

The  general  causes  of  the  temperature  of  the  globe  are 
the  proper  heat  of  the  earth  and  the  radiation  of  the  sun : 
their  efiects  however  are  greatly  modified  by  various  local 
circumstances,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  seas  or  mountains, 
and  the  radiating  power  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  con- 
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iiiigpow9Tiof  tbe  strata  soUaceiii  to  tbi^  particular  fh^% 
'With  other  eausas  legs  permanent 

With  respect  to  the  proper  heat  of  the  earth,  we  ohserve 
ia  aojr  latitude  that  at  a  depth  which  Im  small  oooipared  with 
the  radius  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  is  permanent 
throughout  the  year,  the  effect^  of  solar  radiation  oeing  eon- 
fined  to  a  superficial  btratum  of  inconsiderable  thickness. 
This  fact  h^  been  fiilly  established  by  long  continued  ob- 
aeryations  in  the  cellars  of  tho  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  by 
observations  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall*  in  Scotland  and 
other  countries.  If  this  stratum  be  supposed  to  be  stripped 
o^  the  internal  nucleus  may  be  considered  as  nearly  a 
spherical  masSi  arrived  at  a  permanent  state  of  tempera- 
ture in  each  part,  and  subject  at  its  external  surface  to  a 
given  distribution  of  heat,  or  to  a  given  power  of  exterior 
oonductibility.  The  depth  at  which  this  permanence  of 
temperature  occurs  is  different  in  di^erent  latitudes, 
iniftsmuch  as  tlie  solar  action  on  the  superior  striitum  is 
also  different  on  account  of  the  greater  or  less  obli<)uity  of 
its  rays,  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  earth's  elliptic  an- 
nual motion.  Thus  we  have  tlie  following  observed  rela- 
tions between  the  permanent  temperatures  and  fbe  corre- 
sponding latitudes  :*- 

Equator  •  •          0" 

Cairo  •  •  SO^f 

Paris  9  .  48*.  M 

Berlin  .  •  A2*.40 

Vsdso  .  .  70* 

The  analytical  ec)uation  for  the  propagation  of  heat  in 
solids  of  any  form,  is — 

where  r  represents  the  temperatare  at  a  poinl  of  wIrieU  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  aie  ap,  y,  g,  and  the  eenstant  K  de- 
pends on  the  interior  conducting  power,  and  I  is  the  time. 
In  the  case  of  a  sphere  with  a  radius  R,  we  nay  plaoe  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  centre,  and  transforming  the 
ahove  from  rectangular  to  polar  eo-oidinates  (vis.  r,  the  dis- 
tance ftom  the  centre,  0  the  angle  formed  by  the  rsdiss 
vector  with  an  axis,  and  0  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  9 
to  one  of  the  oo-ordinate  planes^  the  angles  neeeasarily  dis- 
appear from  the  transformed  equation,  and)  it  beoomes 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  exterior  permanent  tempera- 
tures were  uniform;  to  which  we  must  annex  the  following 

dv 
eqaation  bt  the  snrfoce,  '^  +  ^  iv  -^  a)  si  0,  where  a  re- 

prefents  the  teraperatunof  thsBiedinn  inoantaolwith  the 
^lobe,  and  h  the  index  of  exterior  eonduotibility  of  the 
globe,  tint  in  the  case  of  the  earth  both  K  and  A  are  var 
riAble,  and  the  former  must  then  be  brought  under  the  sign 
of  differentiation.  After  thete  shall  have  been  a  graater 
number  of  observations  on  the  permanent  interior  tempera- 
tures of  the  earth,  the  above  eo nations  will  be  very  uselbl 
in  enabling  us  to  caleulate  the  temperatures  at  depths 
onder  the  surface  greater  than  it  is  prolmUe  man  esn  ever 
penetrate,  and  they  will  assist  in  the  Mcplanation  of  the  nu- 
merous phenomena  which  depend  on  tne  internal  heal  of 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  as  vdeanoes,  thermal  springs, 
Slc.  Regarding  the  interior  parts  whiefa  ara  suflloiently 
remote  fiora  the  surfaee  as  in  a  state  of  permanent  tempe- 

dv 
rainre,  we  should  have  "^^  ^i  when  the  pveoediiig  eqi4a- 

tions  admit  ef  easy  intention  on  the  supposition  that  K  is 
constant,  and  of  approximate  solutions  on  a  probable  form 
of  the  function  K  when  variable. 

With  respect  to  the  heat  of  the  externa)  stratum,  it  is 
principallv  aependent  on  the  radiation  of  the  sun,  the  effect 
of  which  depends  on  the  duration  and  tho  obliquity  oi  the 
solar  rays,  both  of  which  an  dependent  on  the  declination 
of  the  sun  and  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  integral  taken 
throughout  the  year  depends  therefore  solely  on  the  latitude : 
from  this  integral  the  oalculated  mean  temperatura  is  de- 
rived, bat  differs  in  most  cases  from  tho  obstfved  inasmuch 
as  the  propagation  of  heat  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air  affects 
tmeqnally  those  places  in  the  same  parallel  which  ara  near 
to  or  distant  from  the  ooasts»  and  the  unequal  Quantity  of 
continent  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispneres  pro- 
doces  a  similar  result  with  respect  to  them. 


The  direct  beat  pf  the  sun  beinj^  nnequftUy  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  the  globe  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
variation  of  climate ;  the  ^ect  of  its  rays  is  felt  to  a  consi- 
derable depth  in  the  sea,  but  its  diurnal  action  on  land  is  , 
sensible  only  for  a  fow  inches  in  depth ;  the  annual  action 
however  extends  throughout  the  superior  stratum  of  vari- 
able temperature  above  mentioned.  The  mean  temperatfire 
of  a  place  is  generally  estimated  by  taking  the  average  of 
the  diumal  temperatures  during  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  again  taking  the  average  of  these  four  averages. 

As  there  is  a  ereat  variety  of  temperature  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  we  cannot  have  a  formula  dependent 
only  on  this  element  to  express  the  heat  of  places  on  conti- 
nents, but  in  the  sea  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in 
this  respect  The  first  approximate  formula  to  that  effect 
which  aeserves  the  name,  is  that  given  by  Mayer,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer ;  thoueh  empirical,  it  is  found  to  possess 
considerable  exactness.  If  /  be  the  mean  temperature  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  he  makes  /=  84  —  52 
sin  *L,  where  I,  ii  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  supposed 
facts  which  evidently  suggested  this  formula  were  the  equa- 
torial mean  temperature  of  84^  which  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  too  high ;  the  Polar  mean  temperature  of  32^  or 
the  freezing  point,  which,  from  the  recent  observations  of 
Parrv,  Scoresby,  &o ,  is  now  known  to  be  far  too  great ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  diminution  of  heat  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  must  proceed  according  to  some  even  power  of  the 
latitude  in  order  to  amount  to  the  same  quantity  in  equal  lati- 
tudes north  and  south,  for  which  reason  he  chose  the  lea^teven 
positive  power  of  the  sine.  However,  since  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  about  three  times  as 
j^rcat  as  in  the  southern,  the  solar  heat  accumulates  more 
m  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  is  more  equable  between 
winter  and  summer.  Dr.  Brewster  has  substituted  for 
Mayer*s  the  formula  t  =  81^*50  cos  L,  which  bears  an  ex 
ceedingly  good  comparison  with  observations,  but  for  the 
reasons  above  pfiven  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  it 
for  the  New  World,  ^r,  Atkinson  has  shown  that  the 
mean  of  the  errors  of  Mayer's  and  Brewster's  formula  for 
ten  places  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea  are  respectively 
+  1**72  and  —'12.  The  temperatures  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober are  generally  nearly  the  mean  of  the  year,  which  also 
is  found  to  vary  but  little  in  a  considerable  succession  of 
years.  If  T  be  the  mean  temperature  at  an  altitude  h  in 
feet,  in  a  given  place  where  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  sur* 
face,  to  express  T,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  proposed  the  formula 

T  s  / —$  giving  for  the  extreme  asmospheric 

Ml +  200 
cold  the  temperature  —  200*,  whidi  is  probably  near  the 
truth. 

The  names  oi  Isotheral,  Isooheimal,  and  Isothermal  lines 
have  been  given  to  lines  passing  through  places  which 
have  equal  mean  summer,  winter,  or  annual  temperatures, 
the  two  former  having  contrary  courses,  and  the  third  inter- 
mediate. The  diiforenee  of  Istitudo  between  places  in  the 
New  and  Old  Worlds,  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  is  con- 
siderable, as  appean  from  the  following  table; — 
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or  we  may  average  according  to  latitude  thus:— 
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The  meftn  temperature  in  the  latitude  of  34®  in  different 
continents,  and  at  places  near  the  sea,  is  found  to  vary  but 
little,  thus : — 

Placet.  Continents.     Latitude*.    Tempentutc. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Africa        33^51'        66°' 7 

Port  Jackson,  N.Holland  Australia   33^53'        66^-9 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres         America    34?  36'        67®'  5 

The  sea  varies  in  temperature  much  less  than  the  air ; 
the  region  of  warmest  water  extends  about  5^^  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  but  rather  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the 
north ;  tnere  appear  to  be  two  points  of  greatest  cold  near 
the  North  pole,  attributable  to  the  different  propagation  of 
heat  in  the  New  and  Old  Worlds  above  remarked.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster supposes  them  to  be  about  80°  of  lat,  and  situated  in 
95''  E.  and  100°  W.  long. ;  the  temperature  at  these  points 
appears  to  be  decidedly  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit 

The  production  of  winds  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  The  attractive  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  that  fluid,  though  producing  atmospheric 
tides,  which  have  been  recognised  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, could  only  produce  a  tronical  wind  with  a  velocity  of 
4  miles  per  day,  which  woula  be  evidently  inappreciable 
amongst  the  numerous  disturbances  arising  f^om  tempera- 
ture ;  but  the  heating  action  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates 
produces  some  well-known  winds  in  the  following  manner. 

On  account  of  the  annual  accumulation  of  heat  from  the 
solar  rays  between  the  tropics,  two  currents  of  air  from  the 
north  and  south  rush  forward  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ra- 
refied air  of  this  region.  Now  since  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
rotation  moves  from  west  to  east,  these  currents  appear  to 
deflect  to  the  west  on  account  of  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude  near  the  equator,  which  have  greater 
radii  than  the  arctic  parallels,  the  apparent  excess  of  motion 
towards  the  west  being  the  excess  of  the  space  described  in 
rotation  by  the  equinoctial  above  that  dcsciibed  by  the  tro- 
pical and  even  polar  circles ;  the  velocities  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  being  nearly  equal  and  contrary,  produce  no 
sensible  wind,  but  those  parallel  to  it  produce  a  wind 
directly  west  and  enduring,  called  the  '  trade*wind,' with 
this  exception,  that  the  northern  hemisphere  being  the 
warmer,  the  resultant  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil*  and  the  Pacifio 
from  Panama  to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  Indian  seas 
from  Sumatra  to  Zanguebar.  But  when  the  continents 
stretch  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  local  accumulation  of  heat 
being  great,  two  opposite  periodical  winds,  known  by  the 
name  of  monsooru,  are  produced,  approaching  the  north 
tropic  in  summer,  and  the  south  in  winter,  and  blowing  in 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas  north-west  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, and  in  the  contrary  direction  during  the  rest  of  the 
year :  the  reverse  occurs  south  of  the  equator. 

Now  as  the  cold  air  rushes  into  the  tropical  regions,  expel- 
ling the  warm  air  of  that  locality  between  28°  on  each  side, 
the  latter  forms  a  countercurrent,  still  possessing  eouatorial 
velocity,  and  produces  in  both  hemispheres  exceeaing  the 
above  latitude  a  westerly  and  genial  breeze,  which  is  felt 
during  three-quarters  or  the  year  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  from  South  America  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  the  same  principle  the  easterly,  or 
rather  north-easterly  winds  originate  in  the  polar  currents, 
and  are  piercingly  cold  in  ffenerah  The  great  radiation  of 
arid  plains  produces  many  local  winds,  such  as  the  sirocco 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  the  destructive  simoom  of  Arabia, 
&C.,  but  they  do  not  depend  on  general  atmospheric  causes. 

The  meteors  so  frequently  visiole  in  summer  and  in  frosty 
weather  have  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
that  most  generally  received  being  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mable gases  in  the  atmosphere :  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
case  in  the  ignis  fatuun,  which,  as  the  writer  has  witnessed, 
will  change  the  direction  of  its  motion  by  the  slight  current 
of  air  produced  by  a  person  Walking  towards  it ;  out  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  test  with  great  accuracy  the  gaseous  matters 
which  may  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  tne  atmosphere. 
The  asteroids. of  November,  so  well  described  by  SirW. 
Herschel,  have  in  all  probability  an  origin  independent  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  regularity  of  their  appearance 
about  the  iSth  of  that  month,  but  having  now  become  sub- 
jects of  curiosity  and  very  general  observation,  we  may  hope 
ere  long  to  learn  something  more  precise  of  their  nature, 
and  to  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  them  more  at 
length. 

Among  subjects  connected  with  meteorology  which  are 


treated  in  separate  articles,  we  may  notiee  CtOfm,  Ds^t 
Aerolitb,  Air,  BASOMSTait,TRSiufOMKTBR,  Htgroiibtbb* 
Mist,  &c.,  to  which  articles  the  reader  is  referred. 

METHODISM,  a  very  memorable  word  in  the  English 
vocabulary,  as  the  thing  signified  is  also  very  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  people  of  England  have  been  described  b^  foreign 
writers  as  being  beyond  all  other  nations  reliponsnrm, 
or  very  strongly  devoted  to  religious  thoughts  and  exereisas. 
The  success  of  Christianity  on  its  introductbn  into  this  island 
is  one  proof  of  it;  but  still  more  is  the  gr^tenoonragement 
given  to  the  religious  orders  and  the  multitude  of  churches 
which  were  erected  in  the  very  earliest  periods.  A  few  cen* 
tunes  later,  we  have  the  proof  which  b  afforded  by  the  great 
encouragement  which  tbuB  different  orders  of  friars  received, 
who  were  a  species  of  Methodist  preachers  of  the  middle 
ages.  Again,  when  the  system  of  Christian  instruction  and 
edification  as  settled  by  authority  was  in  complete  operation, 
there  were  for  ever  arising  large  and  powerful  bodies  of  people 
who  pressed  for  something  more  exciting,  greater  freedom, 
greater  holiness,  or  greater  labour  in  the  ministers,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  peculiarities,  but  all  exhibiting  that 
part  of  the  national  character  to  which  wj  have  adverted, 
the  being  religionmimi,  being  men  deeply  impressed  with 
the  important  thiths  of  religion,  and  earnest  in  the  desire  to 
please  God,  and  mak^  their  own  calling  and  election  sure.^ 

Each  century  seems  to  have  had  its  schism  ariung  in  this 
national  characteristic.  In  the  fifteenth  there  were  the 
LollanU,  who  were  easily  put  down  by  the  Church ;  in  the 
sixteenth,  the  Goipellers,  who,  having  the  court  with  them, 
broujght  about  the  Reformation :  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
PuritoM,  who  were  for  a  short  time  triumphant,  but  who 
were  finally  reduoed  to  the  several  denominations  of  dis- 
senters still  existing,  the  Pretbyierian,  the  Indepmdeni, 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Quakers.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  not  only  the  Church  but  the  several  dissenting  bodies 
were  thought  by  many  to  have  lost  much  of  the  spirit  and 
fervour  of  religion,  there  arose  the  Methodists,  who,  being 
allowed  to  proceed  unmolested^  have  produced,  without  hav- 
ing attempted  to  overturn  the  Choroh,  no  small  change  in  it, 
in  modifying  its  ministrationsi  in  oalling  back  attention  to 
the  supposed  doctrines  of  its  ibunders,  and  in  rousing  its 
ministers  to  more  strenuous  exertions. 

Methodism  then  designates  the  great  Engliih  schism  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  differing  little  in  essence  from  the 
Puritanism  of  the  century  before.  In  both  cases  it  was  the 
desire  of  services  of  a  more  exciting  character  than  were 
presented  by  ministers  such  as  then  were  the  ministers  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  England,  and  the  desire  of  a  greater 
admixture  of  doctrinal  matter  in  the  instruction  which  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  BvangeUealism  is  a  kind  of  form 
of  Methodism,  but  is  pethaps  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
it  to  be  regaided  as  the  manifestation  of  the  extreme  of 
reUgious  feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  chief 
difference  between  Puritanism  and  Methodism  lies  in  this: 
that  the  Puritans  had  within  their  body  a  much  larger  pro* 
portion  of  persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  that  they  never 
contemplated  the  attainment  of  their  object  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  illiterate  ministry.  In  the  Methodists  of  the  last 
century  were  found  not  many  great,  not  many  noble,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  propagation  of  Methodism  were^  with 
very  few  exceptions,  persons  taken  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  men  without  learning  or  attainment,  and  supposed 
to  be  qualified  for  the  work  chiefly  by  possessing  qualities 
which  are  indeed  truly  valuable  in  a  Christian  teacher,  seal 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Huntingdon 
family,  in  the  female  portions  of  it,  took  it  under  their 
patronage,  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  ladies  of  rank 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  present  century  that  Methodism,  if 
we  may  regard  it  as  identical  with  Evangelicalism,  obtained 
the  countenance  of  many  persons  high  in  rank.  This 
change  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  two  persons,  the  late 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  were 
Methodists  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  but  not  in  the  other 
and  more  common  sense  of  it ;  that  is,  they  continued  in 
the  Church  pleading  for  greater  strictness  of  life  and  greater 
seal  in  the  ministry,  more  energetic  preaching  of  what  they 
regarded  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
more  assiduous  labour  in  the  olergy;  but  not,  like  Ladf 
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HuBtiiiffdofi,  fbrming  looieties  and  placing  pastors  o^er 
theiDt  vho  were  to  be  dissenters,  and  not  comprehended  in 
any  way  within  the  pale  of  Che  Established  Church. 

It  k  interesting  to  observe  the  various  forms  in  which 
Methodism  is  presented.  We  see  it  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  in  the  character  of  those  ministers  and  congregations 
which  are  called  Evangelieal ;  we  see  it  in  a  large  body  of 
dtasenters  now  calling  Qiemselves  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational ;  and  we  see  it  more  strikingly  \n  the  various  sects 
whieh  are  called  the  Methodist  seets,  and  which  are  in  fhct 
so  many  different  classes  of  persons  who  oollectively  are 
eaUed  Methodists*  There  are:— 1,  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists ;  %  the  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection ; 
3.  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connection ;  4,  the  Primitive 
Methodists;  5,  the  Bible  Christians;  6,  Protestant  Me- 
thodiata;  7,  Asaoeiation  Methodists;  8,  the  Inghamites. 
There  is  also  a  large  body  of  persons,  chiefly  in  Wales, 
calling  themselves  Calrinistic  Methodists,  who  are  not 
indoded  in  what  is  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection. 

The  year  1729  is  considered  as  the  time  at  which  Me* 
thodfism  begun.  John  Wesley,  who  is  universally  considered 
as  the  founder,  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Oxford,  being 
a  member  of  that  university.  A  brother,  whose  name  was 
Charles,  was  residing  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
were  a  few  other  young  men  who,  like  them,  wore  intended 
Ibr  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  who  formed  a  little  associa* 
tion  for  their  common  spiritual  and  rriigious  improvement. 
They  were  soon  remarked  for  a  greater  strictness  of  life 
and  for  wearing  more  of  the  form  of  reltgbn  than  was  then 
usual  at  Oxford.  It  is  said  that  these  persons  very  soon 
got  the  name  of  Methodists,  arising  out  ox  a  casual  observa- 
tion of  a  member  of  Merton  College,  who  said, '  Here's  a 
new  sect  of  Methodists  sprung  up;'  but  to  what  set  of 
persons  in  ecclesiastical  or  other  history  he  referred  is  not 
quite  settled.    The  name,  it  is  manifest,  is  a  very  absurd 


one. 


The  Wesleys  were  sons  of  a  country  clergyman  who  re- 
sided on  his  living  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  singra- 
larly  rude  and  uninformed.  It  has  not  been  remarked  oy 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  Wesley  that  his  father  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  conformed  to  the 
Churoh  early  in  life.  It  it  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
give  a  biographical  notice  of  the  founder  of  Methodism. 
This  wiU  be  given  in  its  more  appropriate  place.  [Wxslxy.] 
Under  the  word  WHincriBLD  will  also  be  found  a  notice  of 
George  Whitefield,  another  student  at  Oxford,  who  joined 
the  Weileys  in.  1732,  and  who  had  a  large  share  with  them 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Methodism.  It  may  suffice  for 
the  present  to  say  that  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  instead 
of  following  the  usual  course  of  clergymen,  in  settling  down 
on  livings,  after  studying  in  the  university,  undertook  the 
wider  duty  of  rousing  Uieir  countrymen  generally  to  a 
higher  tone  of  devotional  feeling,  and  to  a  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  to  which  there  was  then,  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  the  Latitu- 
dinarian  divines  originally,  and.  after  them,  of  Locke,  Addi- 
son, Burnet,  Hoadly,  Clarke,  Whiston,  Peirce,  and  others, 
a  growing  indifference:  men  were  beginning  to  think  that 
the  all-in-all  in  Christianity  was  the  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
and  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  when  every  man  should  receive  according  to  his 
works.  Weriey  went  forth  proclaiming  that  he  came  to  call 
men  back  to  M  Church  qf  England  principles.  This  was 
his  fovourite  phrase,  as  appears  by  many  passages  in  his 
journals,  and  this  object  (at  first,  at  least)  was  what  he 
himself  considered  the  chief  purpose  of  his  mission.  What 
he  meant  was  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  atonement  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  justification 
by  faith,  freedom  of  the  will,  accountability,  and  eternal 
reward  or  suffering ;  Whitefield  added  to  these  the  eternal 
decrees,  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 

The  object  of  neither  of  them  was  to  be  founders  of 
sects  out  of  tho  Church,  but  to  produce  a  change  within  the 
Church.  It  was  soon  however  manifest  that  their  end 
could  not  be  attained  by  remaining,  even  outwardly,  con- 
formable to  tbo  rules  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  its  minis- 
ters. The  doors  of  the  parish  churches  were  soon  closed 
against  them,  and  the  meeting-houses  of  the  dissenters  were 
closed  likewise.  They  then  preached  wherever  a  oongregar 
tion  oould  be  gathered  together,  in  rooms  or  in  the  open  air, 
and  preaching  with  the  jeobI  and  energy  of  Apostles*  it  was 


in  rain,  with  a  population  like  the  Englishv  io  atfetnpt  i6 
prevent  them  Arom  making  a  deep  impressioiv.  Such  energy 
of  preaching  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  time  of  the 
old  Puritans.  The  effect  indeed  mav  be  described  as  mar- 
vellous. The  cry,  'What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  was 
heard  from  many  voices  wherever  they  had  an  audience ; 
sometimes  this  cry  was  accompanied  by  dreadful  shriek ings 
and  fointings.  The  accounts  given  by  friends  and  enemies 
are  in  respect  of  this  the  samef  Many  well-meaning  persons 
regarded  it  only  as  a  mischievous  enthusiasm.  By  the  pro- 
fane the  preachers  were  not  un  frequently  assaulted,  and 
their  lives  placed  in  jeopardy.  But  many  were  soon  found 
ready  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  either  by  forming  inta 
societies  persons  convinced  by  them,  and  erecting  chapelff 
for  their  assembling  together,  or  by  taking  upon  themselves 
the  ofllce  of  preacher,  and  following  in  the  track  which 
their  masters  had  trod.  There  were  at  the  same  time  a 
few  persons  who  were  ministers  in  the  Church,  and  who  did 
not  leave  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  settled,  who 
seconded  the  labours  of  these  men.  Such  were  Fletcher* 
Sellon,  Perronett,  Dickinson,  Venn,  Grimshaw,  and  others. 

Whitefield  died  early,  worn  out  by  his  extraordinary 
exertion.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Calrinistic  section  of 
Methodists.  But  the  life  of  Wesley  was  prolonged  to  his 
eighty-seventh  vear ;  and  when  he  died,  which  was  in  March, 
1791,  he  had  been  sixty-five  years  in  the  ministry,  and 
fifty-two  years  an  itinerant  preacher;  he  lived  also  to  see 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  three  hundred  itinerant 
preachers  and  a  thousand  of  what  are  called  local  preachers 
'  raiMd  up  ftom  the  midst  of  his  own  people,'  and  eighty 
thousand  persons  in  the  societies  under  his  care. 

Snob  was  the  state  of  this  one  principal  branch  of  Me- 
thodism at  the  time  of  Wesley's  decease.  Some  thought 
that  as  it  had  grown  with  him,  it  would  die  with  htm ;  but 
they  were  mistaken.  He  had  provided  (as  far  as  humai> 
means  go)  for  its  perpetuity  by  binding  up  hii  members  in 
a  church,  with  a  frame  and  constitution  as  strong  as  could^ 
be  given  to  it  by  subordination,  authority,  rules,  commote 
interest,  and  the  bond  of  common  property.  Thoroughly 
regardless  of  accumulating  personal  wealtn,  the  contnbi»- 
tions  of  the  members  of  his  societies,  which  had  long  for 
exceeded  the  expenses,  enabled  him  to  transfer  to  the  body 
of  preachers,  in  whom,  as  in  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  he 
vested  it,  whatever  interest  he  had  in  a  multitude  of  chapels 
in  every  part  of  England,  and  a  large  surplus  fhnd ;  and 
this  property,  it  is  understood,  has  gone  on  year  by  year 
constantly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  vast  exertions 
which  have  been  ms^e  in  the  erection  of  chapels,  schools, 
and  other  buildings,  the  support  of  an  additional  number 
of  preachers,  and  in  missionary  exertions  among  the  peopl» 
not  yet  Christianised. 

•  It  was  in  the  year  1740  that  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  formed.  It  met  at  a  chapel  in  Moorfields,  and  it  was 
in  1743  that  the  rules,  which  still  continue  in  force,  wer» 
drawn  up  for  this  and  other  societies,  especially  those  of 
Bristol  and  Kingswood,  the  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  minist^,  Wesley  had  chiefly  laboured 
These  rules  set  forth,  that  thoMethomsts  are  a  people  who, 
in  addition  to  the  form  of  Christianity,  seek  the  power  of 
godliness,  and  manifest  it  by  good  works :  the  societies  are 
united,  that  by  counsel,  exhortation,  and  prayer,  they  may 
assist  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  religion. 

We  have  next  to  describe  the  constitution  of  these  so- 
cieties and  of  the  general  union  of  them,  forming  the  highly 
important  class  of  Christians  called  the  Wesleyan  Metho* 
dists. 

These  societies  aie  dirided  into  classes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
more  persons,  and  he  that  is  supposed  the  beat  qualified  by 
mental  and  religious  excellency,  is  appointed  the  leader. 
His  duty  is  to  see  his  members  weekly,  to  receive  the  volun- 
tary oontribntions  of  his  class,  and  to  take  the  amount  to 
what  is  termed  the  '  leader's  meeting,'  that  is,  the  slated 
meetings  of  all  the  leaders  and  the  society  stewards  i>  a 
certain  locality,  where  the  society  of  the  place  ia  repre 
sented,  and  its  affairs  transacted.  The  society  stewasdb  take 
the  monies  firom  the  leaders,  pay  the  ministera  theic  weekly 
stipend,  and  take  the  surplus  to  the  circuit  stewacda  at  the 
Quarterly  meeting.  In  the  leaden'  meetings  are  stewarda 
for  the  poor  also,  who  at  the  direction  of  the  meeting  give 
to  the  leaders,  for  their  poorer  members,  whatever  fiin&  may 
be  fbmished  by  any  society  and  congregation  for  that  piur- 
pose. 

A  number  of  these  united  societiea  lying  aroond  8one 
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iral  town  or  Urge  chapel  19  known  as  a  circuit  The  villages 
or  chapels  in  tb^  vicinity  of  the  centre  are  regularly  visited 
by  the  ministers  at  stated  times  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing worship,  and  the  discharge  of  other  pastoral  duties.  In 
the  origin  of  Methodism  the^  circuits  included  not  merely 
one  county,  but  sometimes  parts  of  several ;  but  now,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  Methodism,  the  circuits  are  limited  to  a  dia- 
meter of  twenty,  ten,  and  in  some  cases  of  fewer  miles.  The 
societies  and  congregations  in  these  circuits  are  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  ministers  yearly  appointed  by  the  Ck>nference ; 
and  more  especially  to  one  who  is  termed  the  superintendant ; 
generally,  when  compared  with  his  fellow-m misters  in  the 
same  circuit,  he  is  of  the  longest  standing  in  tlie  connection, 
but  not  always  so,  as  the  Conference  claims  the  right  of 
appointing  to  this  office  the  person  whom  it  judges  the  most 
proper.  To  the  superintendant  principally  the  direction  of 
the  other  ministers  is  committed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
local  preachers  also,  who  are  men  in  business  and  only  occa- 
sional preachers;  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  super- 
intendant has  the  care  of  the  leaders,  stewards,  and,  in  one 
sentence,  the  whole  circuit:  he  is  accountable  to  the  Con- 
ference for  the  use  of  the  power  committed  to  him. 

About  tlie  termination  of  every  quarter,  the  ministers, 
circuit- stewards  (who  are  two  principal  members  in  the 
circuit,  nominated  yearly  by  the  superintendant  and  chosen 
by  the  quarterly  meeting),  society-ste wards  from  every  sepa- 
rate society  in  the  circuit,  and  other  leading  friends  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  respective  accounts  of  the 
separate  societies,  and  the  balances,  if  any,  from  the  society- 
steward  nut  of  which  the  circuit-stewards  pay  the  quarterly 
stipends  of  the  preachers,  balance  all  the  accounts  of  the 
circuit,  and  determine  everything  within  the  province  of 
the  quarterly  meeting,  according  to  the  Statutory  Laws  of 
Methodism,  which  are  found  in  the  *  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences.' 

A  number  of  these  circuits,  as  for  example  the  collective 
number  in  any  county,  are  united  and  known  as  a  district 
The  Conference  appoints  one  of  the  ministers  therein,  by 
ballot  as  the  chairman ;  to  whose  care  its  Methodistical  direc- 
tion is  chiefly  committed.  In  tlie  month  of  September  in 
every  year  the  superintendants  of  the  circuits  in  the  district, 
and  the  circuit-stewards  of  every  circuit,  are  called  together 
in  some  central  or  coavenient  town,  to  arrange  prospectively 
the  financial  alfiitrB  of  every  circuit  therein,  for  the  coming 
Methodistic  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  probable  amount  that 
the  connectional  collections  will  be  able  to  allow  to  every 
needy  circuit  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  supply  from 
its  own  resources  whatever  may  be  deficient 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  district  as  above,  is  again 
assembled ;  the  ministers  alone  the  first  day,  to  examine 
the  moral  character.  Methodistical  orthodoxy,  and  obedience 
of  every  minister  therein ;  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of 
the  circuit-stewards,  they  wind  up  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
circuit  for  the  Methodistic  year,  which  in  May  has  nearly 
expired.  The  result  is  carefully  recorded  in  minutes,  which 
are  authoritatively  required  fiom  every  chairman  of  every 
district-meeting  at  the  next  Conferonce. 

At  the  May  district-meeting,  when  the  circuit-stewards 
have  taken  their  departure,  one  of  its  ministers  is  chosen 
by  ballot,  as  its  general  representative  at  the  coming  Con- 
ference. Then  the  meeting  determines  how  many  additional 
ministers  belonging  to  the  district  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  Conference.  The  Conference,  strictly  and  truly,  con- 
sists only  of  one  hundred  preachers,  whose  names  are  in  the 
deed  that  gives  it  a  legal  existence,  but  all  the  preachers 
allowed  to  go  from  the  respective  districts  are  suflfered  to  sit 
therein,  and  vote  as  integral  parts  thereof.  At  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Conference,  one  of  its  first  acts  is  the  choosing 
by  ballot  the  president  and  secretary,  who  must  be  of  the 
hundred,  the  legal  Conference.  The  business  which  fol- 
lows comprises  the  supplying  of  the  places  of  those  who  by 
death,  &c.,  have  been  removed,  by  the  hundred,  partly  by 
ballot  and  partly  by  nomination ;  the  examination  of  the 
character  of  every  minister  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  Metho- 
distical orthodoxy,  &c. ;  the  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
the  several  districts ;  the  appointments  of  the  ministers  for 
the  coming  year.  Further,  they  legislate  for  and  determine 
the  multifarious  eonoems  of  the  connection. 

In  Methodism,  the  members  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  the  ministers  and  the  people ;  and  each,  if  accused, 
is  tried  at  its  separate  tribunal,  and  by  its  own  peers.  The 
members  are  tried  by  the  leaders*  meeting ;  and  the  ministers 
by  the  ministers  only,  at  a  district-meeting.  If  either  the  mem- 


bers or  ministers  are  dissatisfied  with  th^  decision  of  their  re- 
spective judicatories,  they  may  appeal  to  the  Coofereno* 
the  highest  court  of  Methodism. 

Methodism  furnishes  its  ministers  from  the  members,  who 
first  are  known  as  local  preachers,  and  then  nominated  at 
the  March  qiiarterly  meeting  as  persons  pnyper  to  he  recom*» 
mended  for  examination  at  the  coming  May  distnct-meetingp 
by  the  ministers  alone.  If  the  churches  in  the  ciiouit  by  their 
representatives  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  leoommand  tho 
person  nominated,  he  appears  before  the  district-'Bieelingf 
and  undergoes  an  examination  as  to  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Christianity,  his  Methodistic  orthodoxy,  and 
attachment  to  its  discipline.  If  approved  and  reoommended 
by  the  district-meeting,  his  name  is  brought  before  the  next 
Conference.  If  all  inquiries  here  are  satisfactorily  met,  he 
is  either  immediately  employed  as  a  probationer,  in  which 
state  be  must  continue  for  four  years,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  that  is,  be  ordained  and  per- 
mitted to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  he  may  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  resen'o,  and  if  approved,  when  again  examined 
by  the  preachers  in  the  London  district  he  wUl  be  admitted 
to  the  Theological  Institution,  and  by  training  for  some  two 
or  three  years,  be  prepared  for  his  work. 

The  doctrinal  test  of  the  Methodists  is  foimd  in  certain 
volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons,  and  his  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
doctrines,  next  to  the  being  of  God,  his  perfections,  and 
worship,  are — original  sin,  moral  impotency,  the  sufficiency 
of  grace,  the  atonement  general  redemption,  justification 
by  faith,  the  witness  and  work  of  the  Spirit  entire  regcnera* 
tion,  good  works  as  the  fruits  thereof,  eternal  life,  and  ever- 
lasting punishment 

The  disciplinary  test  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, the  statute-books  of  the  Wesleyans.  While  tho 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Conference  keep  witliin  the 
above  limits,  they  have  a  right  to  the  pulpits,  and  are  beyond 
control.  But  any  departure  from  the  aoove  will  give  authority 
to  the  trustees  of  any  chapd  in  which  un- Method ist iral 
doctrine  is  preached,  to  require  the  chairman  of  that  district 
to  summon  the  ministers  of  the  district  and  the  trustees  of 
the  circuit  in  which  the  supposed  transgrassor  is  found,  and 
if  at  the  district  meeting  so  constituted  his  dehnquency  is 
proved,  he  may  be  suspended  until  the  next  Conference, 
when  the  whole  case  will  be  reviewed,  and  finally  adjudicated. 

While  the  ministers  are  irreproachable,  the  Conference 
claims  the  right  of  appointing  them  to  all  the  chapels  in  the 
connection  settled  on  the  Conference  plan,  and  this  riglit 
is  beyond  dispute  or  control ;  but  over  the  property  of  tho 
chapels  the  Conference  has  no  control,  except  it  be  the  giving 
or  withholding  permission  to  the  trustees  to  sell,  when  this 
is  craved  by  them. 

The  labours  of  Wesley  had  not  been  wholly  confined  to 
England.  He  had  made  little  impression  upon  Scotland, 
where  the  number  of  members  at  the  time  of  has  decease 
scarcely  exceeded  a  thousand.  But  in  Ireland  he  had  about 
fifteen  thousand,  and  in  the  United  States  there  were  about 
thirty  thousand.  Since  his  decease,  the  prevalence  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  in  North  America  has  been  very  great, 
the  number  of  members  reported  at  the  Conference  of  183S 
being  658,574  under  the  car')  of  the  American  conferenoe; 
and  14,000  under  the  care  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  made  by  lliera 
in  England : — 

Sapeniii- 
Yc«r.  CircmU.     PreacUen.   meraric*.         Mombm. 
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9 

81,451 

1807 

170 
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S7 

117.054 

1817 

297 

644 

48 

190,323 

1827 

331 

715 

77 

233,281 

Tiie  number  of  Scotch  members,  in  IS2r,  was  3658.  In 
1838  the  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain  was  296,801, 
which  is  not  half  the  number  reckoned  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  established  foreign  Birs- 
sions  at  Stockholm ;  in  Germany,  France,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta ;  in  Hindustan  and  Ceylon :  in  New  South  Wales* 
Van  Dtemen*s  Lend,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  in  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  British  North 
America.    The  number  of  persons  reported  to  the  last  Con* 
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ftiene^  (1838)  aa  under  the  care  of  their  foreign  mission- 
aries ia  their  various  stations  was  66»808. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  state  of  only  one  branch 
of  Methodism,  a  principal  branch  undoubtedly,  or  rather 
the  main  branch,  but  there  are  the  several  branches  besides 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  each  with  chapels,  preach- 
ers, and  numerous  members,  and  most  of  them  having  some 
special  missionary  service  for  the  extension  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel. 

Some  of  them  have  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
Methodists  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  respect 
paid  to  him  has  not  been  so  generally  transfbrred  to  the 
hundred  ministers,  in  whom  he  vested  the  power  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  his  community,  as  he  probably  wished  and  ex- 
pected. 

In  1793  great  dissensions  existed  about  the  sacraments, 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  administered  by  the 
minister^  in  the  chapels,  to  the  members  of  the  society  who 
required  them  as  a  part  of  Christianity.  This  led  to  seces- 
sions at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  In  1795  many  influential 
societies  chose  delegates,  and  sent  them  to  the  Conference 
then  held  at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  some 
share  in  the  government  of  Methodism.  This  Ted  io 
concessions  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Pacifica- 
tion.—the  Bill  of  RighU  of  the  Methodists. 

With  these  concessions  many  were  not  satisfied,  and,  being 
led  principally  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kilham,  they  seceded 
and  formed  the  New  Connection,  a  truly  respectable  body. 
Mr.  Bryant,  of  the  North  Cornwall  district,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Methodists.  The  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  are  sometimes  known  as  Ranters,  originated  in  Staf- 
fordshire :  their  professed  object  is  to  recall  the  Wesleyans  to 
the  antient  spirit  and  fervor  with  which  their  fathers  met  rude 
and  uncivilised  mobs.  Dissension  in  Leeds  some  ten  years 
since  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  declared 
that  tne  Wesleyans  had  violated  their  own  laws  by  the 
erection  of  an  organ  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  that  town, 
contrary  to  the  decision  of  a  leaders'  meeting.  Some  four 
years  since,  the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Institution, 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Samnel  Warren,  and  contentions  on 
the  rignts  of  leaders'  meetings,  gave  existence  to  the  Asso- 
dation  Methodists.  These  are  the  leading  offshoots  from 
the  Wesleyan  body. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  how  Methodism  appears 
to  a  person  of  an  acute  and  discerning  mind,  who  is  not  of 
the  tody,  may  consult  the  *  Life  of  Wesley,'  by  Robert 
Southey,  a  work  in  which  there  is  much  profound  reflec- 
tion. The  work  has  however  found  little  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Methodists  themselves ;  and  one  of  their  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  has  published  Observations  upon 
it,  in  which  Dr.  Sonthey  is  rather  severely  handled.  Other 
Lives  of  Wesley  there  are  by  Hampson,  by  Dr.  Coke,  Dr. 
Whitehead,  Henry  Moore,  and  by  the  same  Mr.  Watson. 
Dr.  Adam  Clark's  •  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  family*  is  bat  a 
poor  and  tasteless  performance.  We  may  mention  also  a 
little  volume  entitled  '  A  Miniature  of  Methodism,  or  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  llistory,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Character  of  the  Methodists,' by  Valentine  Ward,  of  which 
the  sixth  edition  was  published  in  1834.  There  is  also 
•  The  Portraiture  of  Methodism,'  by  Joseph  Nightingale, 
and  many  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methoaism 
in  particular  districts.  Those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand Methodism  irt  its  genius  and  true  character,  to 
see  its  defects  and  its  excellences,  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  and  the  means  by  which  it  triumphed, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  *  Journal  of  John  Wesley,*  pub- 
lished by  himself,  apiece  of  autobiography  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all,  but  especially  of  the  philosophic  observer  of  the 
actions  of  mankind  when  under  the  influence  of  strong 
religious  excitement,  or  of  an  individual,  when  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  by  whatever  impulse,  he  emancipates 
himself  from  those  restraints  which  society  has  endeavoured 
to  impose  (though  such  endeavonrs  are  but  vain)  upon 
prirate  judgment  in  affairs  relating  to  religion,  and  private 
reli«?ious  thought  and  action. 

METHO'DlUS  and  CYRILLXJS,  two  brothers,  the  apos- 
tles of  Christianity  among  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  the  inventors  of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  were  natives 
of  Salonica  or  Thessalonica  in  Greece.  Methodius  held  a 
high  command  ^  the  Greek  army  under  the  emperor 
Michael  IIL  Constantino,  or  according  to  the  monastic 
name  he  afterwards  assumed,  Cyrillus,  wno  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  was  in  holy  order?)  and 


was  keeper  of  the  library  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  was  first  sent 
by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  convert  the  Saracens  in« 
habiting  tlie  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  about  the  year 
863  he  and  his  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  reauest  of  the  princes  Ro- 
tislav,  Swiatopolk,  and  Kozel,  who  nad  made  application  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople  for  instructors  in  the  Christian 
faith.  The  choice  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  clergy  fell 
upon  Methodius  and  Cyrillus.  the  first  being  selected  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  and  the  other 
because  he  was  well  skilled  in  many  Oriental  languages. 
Whether  both  brothers  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Slavonian  alphabet  is  doubtful,  some  writers  attributing  it 
to  both  of  them,  others  to  only  one,  and  of  these  latter  some 
to  Methodius,  others  again  to  Cyrillus.  They  translated  the 
Psalter,  the  Gospels,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Slavonic.  Cyrillus  however  did  not  continue  there 
above  four  years  and  a  half,  after  which  he  visited  Bulgaiia, 
and  next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Schlozer  in  871  ;  according  to  others,  in  873.  Mothodiui, 
on  the  contrary,  remained,  and  continued  his  labours  for 
about  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  is  said  to 
have  translated  all  the  Scriptures.  None  of  the  original 
manuscripts  are  extant,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Slavonic 
version  adopted  by  the  Greek  church  is  derived  immediately 
fVom  that  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus. 

METHANE.  MODON.    [Messenia.] 

METIUS,  ADRIAN,  was  born  at  Alkmaar,  a  town  of 
North  Holland,  9th  of  December,  1571.  His  father,  whose 
name,  according  to  Lalande,  was  likewise  Adrian,  although 
Montncla  calls  him  Peter,  was  a  military  engineer  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  His  skill  contributed  greatly  to  the 
successful  defence  of  Alkmaar,  when  besiegiS  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1573.  It  was  he  also,  and  not  his  son,  who  first 
gave  355 : 1 13  as  the  ratio  of  the  oircumference  of  the  circle 
to  its  diameter. 

From  his  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  which  his  natural  inclina- 
tions towards  such  pursuits  enabled  him  greatly  to  iniprove. 
Alter  studying  law  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Frane- 
ker,  he  passed  ihto  Germanv  and  Denmark,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Tycho  Brah6.  Upon  his  return  to  Hplland  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  professional  avocations,  until  the  year 
1 598,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Franeker.  He  retained  this  appointment  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Franeker,  26tn  of  September, 
1635.  A  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  expended  in 
the  study  of  alchemy,  but  he  either  ridiculed  or  disregarded 
the  speculations  of  astrologers.  The  following  list  of  his  Works 
is  given  by  his  friend  P.  Winsem,  in  his  'Elogiam  Adriani 
Metii,*  printed  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Frane- 
ker:'— *Doctrina  Sphajrica,*  Franco.,  1598,  8vo.;/lnstltu- 
tionum  Astronomicarum  Libri  HI.'  Ibid.,  1606,  1608,  8vo.; 
•  Arithmctf cd  et  Geotnetria  Practica,*  Ibid.,  1611,  4to. ;  •  De 
Gemino  Usu  utriusque  Globi,  Amst.,  16  ll,  4to. ;  'Praxift 
nova  Georoetrica  per  usum  (sireini  et  regulse  proportionaljs,* 
Francq.,1623,  4to.; '  Calendarium  perpctuum  articulis  Dlgi- 
torum  computatidum,' Rotefod^  1627,  8vo.;  *  Astrolabium,* 
Franco.,  1627,  4tO. ;  'Opera  omnia  Astronomica,*  Amst^ 
1633,  4to. 

{Biogtdphie  Univetsstle;  Montticla,  Higiatre  dns  Ma- 
ihSm. ;  fluttotl's  DicHonaty.) 

MirtltJS,  JAMES,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
cedingf  and  the  reputed  inventor  of  tne  refracting  telescope. 
On  this  point  Montncla  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
the  'Dioptrics* of  Descartes,  Wherein  the  latter  says,  'It  is 
now  about  thirty  years  since  this  admirable  invention  was 
first  ascribed  to  James  Metius,  a  man  who  had  never  stu- 
died the  mathematics,  notwithstanding  that  both  his  father- 
and  brother  had  made  them  their  profession.  This  indivi- 
dual, while  one  day  amusing  himself  with  a  few  burning- 
glasses,  after  looking  through  them  singly,  began  to  look 
through  them  by  pairs,  placing  one  at  each  extremity  of  a 
short  tube.  In  this  way  a  convex  and  concave  lens  hap- 
pening to  be  employed  together,  the  first  refracting  telescope « 
is  said  to  have  been  constructed.'  (Montucla,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
230.)  The  reputed  date  of  this  discovery  is  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  related  of  the  children  of  a 
spectacle-maker  of  Middelburg,  in  Zealand.  There  is  how* 
ever  as  much  or  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery 
took  place  in  England,  more  particularly  when  it  is  re 
membered  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  observed  & 
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England  by  Harriot  in  1610.  (See  the  '  History  of  Optics,' 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  in  the  Eneyclowedia  MeiropolitatUL)  Weiss 
adds  {Biog,  Univers,)  that  Metius  guarded  his  secret  with 
such  extreme  caution,  that,  even  when  about  to  die,  the 
priest  who  attended  him  could  not  induce  him  to  divulge 
it;  another  story  is  that  he  confided  the  secret  reluctantly 
to  Prince  Maurice,  on  an  occasion  when  that  prince  ho- 
noured him  with  a  visit  for  that  especial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  James  Metius  was 
bom,  or  that  in  which  he  died. 

METON,  METONIC  CYCLE.  The  astronomer  Meton 
vas  living  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  432.  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  Lacedssmonian 
(Xibewy),  but  the  best  authorities  call  him  a  Leuoonian  (Xcv- 
sovif^i  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recording  here  is, 
that  the  solstices  which  he  observed  with  Euotemon  are 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  lunar  cycle  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Western 
eburcbes  in  their  computation  of  Easter. 

The  Metonic  cycle  takes  its  rise  as  follows :  235  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  are  vexy  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
and  one  complete  revolution  of  the  moon's  node.  If  these 
approximations  were  exact,  all  the  relative  phenomena  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  particularly  those  of  eclipses,  would  re- 
oomroence  in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teen years.  Iliere  is  however  an  error  of  some  hours  in 
every  cycle.    [Calippus;  Moon;    Pbriod  of  Rbvolu- 

TION.] 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  b.c.  ;  and  if  the  rec- 
koning had  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called  the  golden 
nunier  of  any  year  would  have  denoted  the  year  of  the 
Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  had  continued  to  be 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  reckoning  however  it 
will  be  found  that  a.d.  1,  which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a 
period  of  19  years,  would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth 
and  part  of  the  fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle. 

METOPE.    [Basso  RilievoJ 

METOTIA  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a 
subgenus  of  Pipra* 

METRE  (from  the  Greek  fiirpov,  metron)  is  that  quality 
of  verse  by  which  it  is  to  the  ear  distinguishable  from  prose. 
It  is  generaJly  held  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry ; 
imaginative  thought  being  the  other.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  opinion,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  attri- 
butable only  to  our  nature  as  men,  by  which  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words,  and  consistently 
with  which  we  cannot  consider  imaginative  writing  as  per- 
fect, unless  couched  in  metre. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  antient  and  mo- 
dern metres,  one  bein^  said  to  depend  on  quantity,  the 
other  on  accent ;  quantity  and  accent  being  f\irther  sup- 
posed to  differ  in  kmd.  A  little  reflection  however  wiU  tend 
to  convince  us  that  delicacy  of  ear  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  difference  between  antient  and  modem  metres  as  any 
&nded  change  from  quantity  into  accent 

The  southern  nations  still  retain  this  delicacy  of  ear,  as 
we  know  fin>m  the  marked  difference  in  Italian  between  the 
pronunciation  of  double  and  single  consonants,  a  difference 
to  which  ova  language  is  a  stranger  as  fkr  as  Hme  is  con- 
cerned. Though  ««  see  no  distinction  in  time  between  the 
second  syllable  of  the  words  iaborare  and  liberare,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  not,  and  with  that  as- 
sumption the  whole  difference  between  accent  and  quantity 
vanishes.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  metres.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
metres  differ  from  our  own  in  being  more  numerous,  and 
in  idlowing  collocations  of  syllables  (called  feet)  such  as 
we  could  scarcely  feel  to  be  consonant  vrith  rhyliim.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  form  of  each  lan- 
guage. 

Another  grand  distinction  between  antient  and  modem 
metres  is  that  of  rhyme,  which  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
former,  and  which,  until  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  nearly 
universal  in  the  latter.  Antient  and  modern  languages 
both  afford  specimens  of  the  alliterative  measure,  it  may 
be  traced  in  the  older  Latin  writers,  and  was  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  '  Piers 
Plouman's  Visions  are  the  best  known  compositions  of 
this  kind.  Those  who  seek  for  further  information  on  the 
subject  of  English  metres,  particularly  on  peculiarities 
which  have  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  the  readers  of 
Chaucer,  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Guest's 'History  of 


English  Metres.'    Some  observations  by  CoUxidge,  prefixed 
to  '  Christabel,'  are  also  worth  attention. 

METRIORHYNCHUS,  Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer's 
name  for  a  genus  of  fossil  GaviaUt  found,  acocHrding  to  him, 
in  the  lias,  the  Oxford  clay,  at  Honfleur,  and  the  Kimme 
ridge  clay  at  H&vre. 

Example,  Metriorhyncku9  Gerffirrmi  (H.  von  Meyer); 
2nd,  Gavial  de  Honfleur,  Cuv.,  *  Ctas.  Foss.,'  v.,  pi.  2,  pp.  143 
and  525 ;  Sieneosaurus  rostro-minor,  Creoff. 

METRONOME  (from  fdrpov,  metuuret  and  m(/ioc,  adiui- 
iion;  also,  a  song),  a  veiy  ingenious  instmment,  a  pendu- 
lum, the  point  of  supension  of  which  is  between  tne  ex- 
tremities, invented,  and  introduced  about  the  year  1814, 
by  John  Maelzel  (civil  engineer,  and  mechanician  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria),  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
movement,  t.^.  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  musical  com- 
positions. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  iime-meaeurer,  both  to  composers  and 
performers,  and  for  some  account  of  its  early  use^  see  Chbo- 

NOMVTXR. 

Of  Maelzel's  Metronome  there  are  two  kinds.  The  one 
is  a  pendulum  kept  in  motion  by  a  spring  and  wheelwork, 
and  which  ticks  the  vibrations:— the  other  is  also  a  pen- 
dulum, as  above  described*  but  without  any  machinery,  and 
acting  only  so  long  as  the  force  of  the  impulse  given  shall 
last.  The  former,  therefi>re,  it  will  be  obvious,  is  com- 
plicated and  expensive ;  the  latter  is  simple  and  cheap. 

The  inventor  thus  describes  and  explains  the  manner  of 
using  this  instmment: — 

'  1.  A  sliding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod  (which  is  gra- 
duated) or  steel  pendulum ;  the  higher  up  this  weight  is 
shifted,  the  slower  will  be  the  vibrations,  and  vice  versa  ; 
so  that  when  the  weight  eorresponds  with  the  number  50, 
the  vibrations  will  be  the  slowest  possible ;  at  No.  160  they 
will  be  the  quickest. 

'  2.  These  numbers  have  all  reference  to  a  ndnuie  qf 
time ;  t.0.  when  the  wugkt  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats  or 
ticks  will  occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  60,  60  beats,  or 
seconds  exactly,  in  a  minute;  when  at  100,  100  beats  in  a 
mmute,  &c. ;  any  stop-wateh,  therefore,  will  show  how  far 
the  correctness  of  the  metronome  may  be  depended  on. 

'  3.  The  doubles  of  the  numbers  of  the  scale  answer  to  a 
precisely  double  degree  of  velocity.  Thus,  if  50  be  the  pro- 
per number  for  a  minim,  100  will  be  the  number  for  the 
crotchet  in  the  same  mooememt,  &c.  The  nnmbers  omitted 
on  the  scsle  have  been  found  practically  unnecessary. 

'  4.  The  composer  is  best  able  to  judge,  from  the  nature 
of  his  movement,  whether  to  mark  iu  time  by  minima, 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c  Gknerally  speaking  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  adagios  it  is  most  convenient  to  nark  the 
time  on  the  Metronome  by  quavers;  in  andamies  by 
crotchets ;  in  ailegros  by  minims,  and  in  prestos  by  whole 
bars.  As  often  however  as  the  case  may  admit,  it  is  deatr- 
able  that  the  pendulum  should  be  made  to  beat  integral 
parts  of  a  bar,  juit  as  a  matter  would  beat  or  count  the 
time.' 

Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  use  of  this  excellent 
instrument,  when  first  introduoed;  but  no  sensible  com- 
poser or  performer  now  entertains  a  doubt  of  the  useftilnesa 
of  the  Metronome^  or  of  some  kind  of  pendulum  answering 
the  same  purpose. 

METRO'POLKS.    [Colony,  vol.  vii.,  p.  359.] 

METZ,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Moselle,  situated  on  the  Moselle  at  the  junction  of  the 
SeiUe ;  172  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  or 
191  miles  by  the  road  through  Chfiteau-Thierri,  Chfilons- 
sur-Mame,and  Verdun;  in  49°  6'  N.  lat  and  6<>  12'  S.  lon- 
gitude* 

This  city  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it 
was  known  by  the  name  Divodurum,  and  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Mediomatrici,  one  of  the  Belgic  nationa  At  a 
later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  nation,  Mediomatrici,  for 
which,  early  iu  the  fifth  century,  was  substituted  the  ahorter 
designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis,  whence  the  modem  Metx. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero^ 
A.D.  70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  the  troops  of  Vitelliua  (Tacit,  Histor^  u  63.) 
Divodurum  was  ruined  in  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila,  A.D.  452 ;  but  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdom  of 
Metz. 

In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  Metx  was 
comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  JLotharingia  or  lorraia^ 
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n^osRAittt.3    The  grants  of  tbe  emperors  to  the  bisho|M  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  rendered  those  prelates  feudal 
lords  of  their  respective  dioceses,  subject  only  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  emperor ;  and  this  part  of  Lorraine  became 
known  in  history  as  Les  Trois  Evdeh^  *  the  three  bishop- 
rics.'    The  eity  of  Metx  was  however  made,  bv  the  emperor 
Otho  n^  a  free  Imperial  city,  with  a  voice  m  the  diet  of  the 
empife,  the  right  of  ehoosing  its  own  magistrates,  and  of 
eoininfr  money.    Tbe  eity  became  exceedingly  nourishing, 
being  taeeentre,  apparently,  of  a  great  inland  trade  between 
France  and  Germany;  and  in  a.o.  1444  was  enabled  to 
resist  an  attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Charles  VI L  of 
Franee,  and  Ren6  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of 
Lorraine.    The  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation appear  to  have  occasioned  lome  troubles  at  Me(z ; 
IfUt  the  principles  of  ihe  reformers  made  such  progress,  that 
A.n.  1 543  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  worship. 
la  th*  ironbles  of  tfie  empire  neari  the  close  of  tbe  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  Henri  II.  of  France,  with  whom  the  German 
Protestant  princes  had  formed  an  alliance,  entered  Lorraine 
with  an  army,  and  was  admitted  into  Meta  by  tlie  towns- 
men, A.D.  1552.     In  tbe  same  year  the  emperor  besieged 
the  place  with  100,000  men ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
commanded  tbe  garrison,  made  so  stout  a  defSsnce,  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged,  in  Jan.,  1553,  to  raise  the  siege. 
From  this  time  tl^  town  remained  under  the  nrotection  of 
France,  though  the  bishops  recognised  the  authority  of  tbe 
emperors,  and  received  their  investiture  f^om  them.    This 
arrangement  lasted  until  1633,  when  the  king  of  France 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Lw  Trois  £v€ch£s,  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster,  or  Westphalia, 
aaK  1646.    The  siege  of  the  town,  subsequent  dissensions, 
and  the  loss  of  its  municipal  freedom,  caused  a  decay  of 
trade  and  population ;   and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  tbe  town  numbered  only  22,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  division  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  Metx, 
with  the  rest  of  Les  Trois  Evdch^^,  was  mclude<l  in  the 
province  or  military  governmsmt  of  Lorraine. 

The  Moselle  and  the  Seille  are  divided  in  and  near  the 
town  into  several  channels*  enclosing  small  islands,  on  some 
of  which,  as  well  ason  the  mainland,  tbe  town  is  built.  MeUi 
is  a  fortress  of  tlie  first  olasa*    [Hobn  Woax.] 

There  are  nine  gates  with  drawbridges.  The  interior  of 
the  towttv  which  is  principally  in  tbe  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rivscs^  la  m  general  handasme.  lite  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved.  The  square  called  'Quartier 
Coishn,*  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  very  handsome, 
and  the  aipbnade  of  tne  citadel  affords  a  pleasant  prome- 
nade. The  square  of  Sl  Louis  is  surrounded  with  arcades. 
The  houses  are  for  the  moat  part  well  built.  The  cathedral 
IB  a  Gocbtc  building,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  its  architecture :  its  length  is  estimated  at  363  feet 
(probably  French  fee t»  equal  to  about  387  English  feet), 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  at  373  French,  398  English 
feet.  There  are  nine  other  churches,  fuiu:  nunneries,  a  cun- 
sistorial  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  Tlie 
Jewa  had  formerly  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town  asbigned 
to  them,  which  is  still  distinguished  by  its  dirty  and  narrow 
streetN.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  churches  ore  those  of 
St.  Simon,  Notre  Dame,  and  Sl  Vincent,  the  last  distin- 
guiiihed  by  a  portal  with  a  triple  row  of  columns.  Tbe  town- 
ualU  the  Palais  du  Gouvernement,  built  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  where  the  courts  of  law  sit,  the 
prefect's  office,  the  theatre,  a  building  of  greater  external 
than  internal  beauty  (these  two  last-named  ediflces  are  on 
an  island  of  the  Moselle),  the  royal  cuUege  or  high  school, 
tbe  militarv  hospital,  avast  building,  the  arsenal,  the  diffeiv 
ent  barracKs,  the  building  for  the  school  aud  staff  of  the 
artillery,  the  workhouse,  and  the  covered  market,  lately 
erected,«-~ajra  among  tlie  public  buildings  roost  worthy  of 
notice.  There  are  twenty  bridges,  ten  over  the  arms  of  the 
Moselle,  and  as  many  over  those  of  the  Seille. 
I  Tbe  population  of  the  town  has  been  gradually  increasing 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1741  it  was  30,000;  in  17S9,  3M0O;  in  1800,  32.000;  in 
le>H,  41,000;  in  1831,  44.416  ;  in  1836,  42.793.  The  chief 
branches  of  manufacture  are  woollen  olotlis,  flannels,  and 
ntuffs,  ootton  yarn,  leatlier  (foi-merly  the  staple  of  the  place, 
diminished  by  the  continuance  of  war,  but  now  reviv- 
ing), hatSt  especially  military  hats,  braid  trimmings,  and 
embroidery  (in  which  1200  people  are  employed),  starch, 
loap*  beer  (which  is  very  good),  brushes,  pencils,  iron  wares, 
cutleryB  buttons,  jewellery,  clocks,  paper-hangings,  and 
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confectionary.  There  are  workshons  oonneotod  with  tb^ 
arsenal  and  other  military  establishments.  In  tbe  nei^- 
bourhood  of  the  town  are  quarries  of  good  limestone,  tile- 
kilns,  beet-root  sugar-houses,  and  other  industrial  esta- 
blishments. Trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Moselle^ 
which  is  navigable  to  Nancy,  many  miles  above  Metz. 
High  roads  communicate  with  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and 
other  places  in  Belgium;  with  Mainz  and  Frankfort  in 
Germany ;  and  with  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Paris. 

Metz  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  the  department  of  Moselle,  and  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan^on.  It  has 
a  Cour  Royale  and  an  Academic  Universitaire,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  embraces  the  departments  of  Ardennes 
and  Moselle.  Here  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  third 
military  division,  including  the  departments  of  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  govern* 
ment  offices,  fiscal,  judicial,  and  administrative.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  establishments  connected  with  the  military 
department,  a  royal  practical  school  of  artillery  and  militarv 
engineering  (the  finest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Eun>pej, 
regimental  schooU  of  artillery  and  engineering,  a  central 
military  pyrotechnic  school,  and  a  miners*  school.  For 
general  or  special  instruction  there  are  tbe  faculties  con- 
nected with  the  Acad^mie  Universitaire ;  a  college  or  high 
school,  a  normal  school,  a  society  of  Uteratuie,  scufnce,  and 
art;  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of 
industry ;  a  philharmonic  society,  free  courses  of  instruction 
or  schools  for  drawing,  painting,  music,  and  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts ;  public  lectures  on  midwifery 
and  botany,  a  school  of  trade,  a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  instruction,  a  departmental  society  for 
medical  science,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arta  and 
trades,  maintained  by  tne  wealthier  Jews  (of  which  nation 
there  are  many  at  Metz)  for  their  poorer  brethren ;  a  mater- 
nity society,  aud  a  mont  de  pi^te,  or  loan  society ;  a  public 
library  of  31,000  volumes,  three  other  libraries,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  departmental  nurseryground,  and  museums  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy.  Tnere  is  a  school  or  schools 
taught  by  the  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr6tienne,  with  a  thou- 
sand pupils. 

Tbe  arrondissement  of  Metz  comprehends  an  area  of  620 
square  miles :  it  is  divided  into  nine  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  snd  comprehends  218 
communes.  Its  population  in  1831  was  150,840;  in  1836, 
150,81L 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  the  remams  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  conducted  the  waters  of  a  stream, 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  to  the  Naumachia,  which 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  Seventeen  arches  of 
this  aqueduct  yet  remain.  The  ruins  of  an  am|dii theatre 
and  of  a  Roman  palace  have  been  also  discovered. 

The  territory  known  as  Le  Pays  Messin  comprehended 
the  territory  immediately  around  the  city,  included  in  the 
diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  to  which  alone  the 
name  was  in  strictness  applicable,  and  the  lordships  scat- 
tered through  Lorraine,  wliich  formed  part  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see.  The  former  is  entirely  and  the  latter 
arc  partly  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Moselle; 
some  of  the  loroships  are  in  tbe  departments  of  Meurthe 
and  Vosges. 

MEVDON.    [Seine  et  Oise.] 

MEULAN.    [Seine  et  Oise.1 

MEULEN,  ANTHONY  FRANaS  VAN  DER,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1634,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Sneyers, 
an  eminent  battle-painter,  under  whom  he  improved  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  "While  he  was  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession at  Brussels,  it  happened  that  some  of  his  works 
were  taken  to  Paris,  and  shown  to  the  minister  Colbert, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  invitetl  him  to 
Paris  on  very  honourable  and  advantageous  conditions. 
His  tulonts  as  a  battle-painter  recommended  him  to  Louis 
XIV.,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  campaigns.  He 
designed  on  the  spot  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  the 
views  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  memorable  victories,  and  from  these  sketches 
he  composed  the  paintings  which  were  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  th^  king's  successes.  Such  opportunities 
enabled  him  to  attain  that  perfection  in  his  art,  of  which 
his  numerous  works  give  such  evidence.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring,  freedom  of 
touch,  ana  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  V 
painter  excelled  him  in  designing  the  motions  and  attitv 
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of  ooraes;  and  this  induced  his  friend  Le  Bron,  whose 
niece  he  married,  to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  tho  horses 
in  his  oelehmted  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Van  der  Meulen  painted  also  landscapes,  and  other 
solnecti,  with  equal  excellence.  His  principal  works  are 
at  Paris ;  but  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are  preserved  in 
England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  Cahinet  du  Koi,  there  are  152  engravings  after 
his  works.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1673.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  56 
years.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  was  I.  Van  Huchten- 
bnrg,  battle-painter  to  Prince  Eugene. 

MEUN.    [LoiRET.] 

MEURSIUS,  JOHN  (the  Latinized  form  of  his  real 
name,  which  was  Do  Meurs),  was  born  near  the  Hague,  in 
1579.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden ;  and 
after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  entrusted  with  the 
e<hicBtion  of  the  children  of  Bameveldt.  [Barnkveidt.]  In 
1610,  Meursius  was  .appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden, 
and  in  the  year  following  professor  of  Greek.  Afler  the 
exeeution  of  Bameveldt,  on  the  14  th  of  May,  1619,  Meursius 
was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  illustrious  patron  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1625,  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Meursius 
died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1639. 

Meursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
several  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works 
on  historical  and  archsaological  subjects,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Lami,  Florence,  1741-63,  12  vols, 
folio.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  principal  works: — 
1,  *  Glossariom  Grajco-barbarum,'  Leyd.,  1614.  2,  Various 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
qtiities,  most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  'Thesaurus'  of 
Grajvius.  3,  •  Rerum  Bclgicarum  Liber  Pi-imus,*  Leyden, 
1612.     4,  *  Historia  Danica,'  Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Moselle,  on  the  north-east 
and  east  by  that  of  Has  Rhin,  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  that  of  Vosges,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mease.  Its 
form  is  compact ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
ftrora  the  neighbourhood  of  Phalsbourg  to  that  of  Com  mercy 
(Meuse),  70  to 71  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  between 
Pont-a-Mousson  and  Metz,  to  the  neighbourliood  of  Mire- 
court  (Vosges),  46  miles.  It  area  is  estimated  at  2357 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  average  extent  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  greater  than  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
population  in  1831  was  415,568,  in  1836  it  was  424.366, 
showing  an  increase  in  live  years  of  8798,  or  above  2  per 
qent.,  and  giving  180  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Both 
in  an^ount  and  density  of  population  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  departments,  but  falls  considerably  short 
of  the  average  density  of  population  in  England.  Nancy, 
or  Nanci,  the  capita],  is  in  48''  41'  N.  lat.,  6°  ll'E.  long., 
1 72  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Paris,  or  204  miles  by  the 
road  through  ChJiteau-Thierri,  Ch&lons-sur-Marne,  Vitry- 
sur  Marne,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Toul. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  crosses  the  eastern  extremity 
between  Sarrebourg  and  Phalsbourg ;  and  branches  fVom 
this  mountain  chain,  of  gradually  diminishing  height,  ex- 
tfeiid  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  department.  Near  the 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  the  mountains  are  intersected 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  frequently  present  picturesque 
scenery.  Amid  the  lower  slopes  are  several  lakes,  as  those 
of  Lindre,  Stock,  &c. ;  there  arc  also  sevcial  marshes.  The 
Western  side  of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  hills 
which  bound  on  the  east  side  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Moselle.  Between 
these  hills  and  the  Vosges  is  the  valley  of  thp  Moselle. 
The  Vosges  in  this  department  are  composed  chiefly  of 
the  new  red  or  saliferous  sandstone  and  the  subjacent 
secondary  rocks ;  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occupied 
by  the  rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
red  sandstone.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
^mprehend  freestone  for  building,  and  limestone,  which 
are  quarried  in  numerous  places ;  gypsum  is  also  abundant, 
and  good  marble  is  quarried  near  Nancy.  Various  ores  of 
iron  are  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  extract  them.  There  are  two  ibrges  for 
Producing  WEo\ight*iron.    The  most  important  mineral  is 


rock-salt,  o^^  wbkh  a  vast  bed  was  discovered  in  1619, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Vio  on  the  Seille,  atadi»» 
tance  of  rather  more  than  200  feet  below  tlie  surface.  In 
penetrating  about  100  feet  lower,  five  strata  of  rock-salt 
were  found,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  nearly  90 
feet,  separated  fVom  each  other  by  thin  strata  of  gypsum 
or  clay.  A  sixth  stratum  has  been  diseovered  a  few  feet 
below  the  others:  these  strata  have  been  ascertained  to 
have  a  superficial  extent  of  230  squara  miles.  The^salt  h 
pure  muriate  of  soda.  The  working  of  the  mine  commenced 
in  1 823.  The  eost  of  raising  the  salt  and  breaking  it  small 
is  very  trilling,  about  d«.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  ton.  The  depart- 
ment has  long  been  known  for  its  brine  springs,  which 
have  been  estimated  to  produce  yearly  41,000  to  42,000 
tons :  the  principal  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Seille 
at  Dieuze,  Chateau  Salins,  and  Moyenvie;  there  are  aome 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  as  that  of  Mousson  near  Pont- 
i^-Mousson,  and  6f  Si.  Thi^bault  near  Nancy.  The  cost  of 
refining  this  salt  is  nearly  double  f bat  of  preparing  the 
rock-salt 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle:  a  small  portion  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  passes  over  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Vosges,  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  indeed  that  of 
the  Moselle  is  only  a  subdivision,  and  another  small  portion 
on  the  south-western  border  ia  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Meuse. 

The  Moselle  enters  the  department  on  the  south  side,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Charmes  (Vosges),  and  flows  north- 
west in  a  rather  circuitous  channel  to  Toul;  at  Toul  it  turns 
to  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  the 
junction  of  the  Meorthe,  from  which  point  it  fiows  north 
by  west  into  the  department  of  Moselle.  Its  whole  course 
in  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  65  rmles,  for  18  of 
which  (22  according  to  the  government  statement),  viz. 
from  the  junction  of  the  Meurlhe,  it  is  navigable. 

The  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle  in  this  depart* 
ment  is  the  Meurthe.  This  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
western  slope  of  the  Vosges,  several  miles  south-east  of  St. 
Di^  (Vosges),  and  has  a  north-west  course,  enters  this  de- 
partment just  below  the  town  of  Raon  TEtape  (Vo<ges), 
and  fiows  north-west  to  Lun£ville,  where  it  receives  the 
Vezoiize  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  down 
the  Mortagne  on  the  left.  Below  Lun6ville  the  river  makes 
a  bend,  but  after  passing  the  town  of  Rosins,  and  re> 
ceiving  the  little  river  Sanon,  it  resumes  its  north-western 
coui'se,  and  flows  past  Nancy  into  the  Moselle.  Its  whole 
course  may  be  estimated  at  75  miles,  of  which  nearly  50  are 
in  this  department ;  the  navigation,  which  eommences  at 
Nancy,  is  of  seven  miles.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber  fi'Oin 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  source,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  deals  and  firewood  are  sent  down  by  it.  It  is  subject  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  the 
foiling  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountaina  where  it  rises. 

The  Madon,  another  considerable  feeder  of  the  Moselle, 
enters  this  department  on  the  south  side,  and  flows  into 
the  Moselle  above  Toul.  Its  source  is  in  the  heights  south- 
west of  Epinal  (Vosges),  and  its  whole  com^e  is  above  40 
miles,  about  16  of  which  are  in  this  department.  It  re- 
ceives the  little  river  Uory.  The  Math,  a  small  stream, 
waters  the  north-west  part  of  the  department,  and  joins  the 
Moselle  just  within  the  border.  The  Seille,  a  more  con- 
siderable stream,  waters  the  northern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  receives  the  Verbach  and  the  Petite  Seille ;  it 
joins  the  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  the  adjacent  department  of 
Moselle.  The  Sarre,  another  and  more  important  feeder  of 
the  Moselle,  rises  in  the  Vosges  and  waters  the  east  side  of 
the  department,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. The  Zorn,  which  rises  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary,  flows  into  the  Rhine;  and  the  Deuil,  which 
waters  the  south-western  border,  belongs  to  the  system  of 
the  Meuse.  There  is  one  navigable  canal,  that  of  Les 
Salines  de  TEst  (the  Eastern  Salt-works),  29  to  23  miltis 
long.  It  commences  at  the  little  town  of  Dieuze,  on  the 
Seille,  and  runs  north-east  into  the  Sarre  at  Sanealbe 
(Moselle) ;  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  this  department. 

The  department  has  eight  Routes  Royales,  or  government 
roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  (on  January  1,  1837) 
was  26 1  miles,  viz.  223  in  repair  and  38  out  of  repair.  Tlie 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nancy  and  Strasbourg, 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  west  side,  and  runs  hf 
Toul  to  Nancy,  fi*om  whencQ  it  is  continued,  first  along  the 
'  valley  of  the  Meurtht  to  Lun6ville,  and  then  alon^  that  oi 
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tbe  Vefouze  to  BUment,  from  which  town  it  ruon  aorth- 
oast  across  the  Vosges  by  Sarrebourg  and  Pbalsbourg  into 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhio.  Another  road  branching  off 
from  this  at  Nancy,  and  rejoining  it  at  Sarrebourg,  runs 
through  Chateau  Saiins  and  Moyeuvic.  Roads  run  from 
Nancy  along  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  downward  to  Pont-^- 
McMisson  and  Metjc  (Moselle),  and  upward  to  Cbarraee  and 
Epinal  ( Vosges),  and  across  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  to 
Neufchdteau  (Vosges)  and  Langres  (Haute  Marne).  Roads 
lead  from  Chateau  Saiins,  one  to  Metz,  and  another  to  Sar- 
reguemines  (Moselle) ;  from  Pont-d-Mousson  to  Commercy 
<>£euse)  and  Sar-le-Duc  (Meuse),  and  from  Luneville  to 
St.  Die  (Vo&ges)  and  Colmar  (Haut  Rhin).  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  Routes  Department  ales  was  (January  1,  1837) 
about  239  mdes,  viz.  168  in  good  xepair,  42  out  of  repair, 
and  23  uoAnished.  Tlie  bye-roads  and  paths  had  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  3000  miles. 

The  elmiate  of  the  department  is  colder  than  the  latitude 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  a  circumstance  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  parts,  the  quantity  of  wood- 
land, and  the  extent  of  water.  The  air  is  in  most  parts 
tolerably  healthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vusges 
however  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  very  subject  to 
putrid  fevers.  Intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent  in  some 
districts,  and  in  others  tbe  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with 
large  goitres,  with  scur>'yor  rupture. 

About  760,000  acres,  half  the  soil  of  the  department,  is 
under  the  plough ;  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  but 
the  produce  in  grain  is  on  the  whole  very  far  above  the 
average  of  France ;  in  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  ehieUy  cul- 
tivated, the  produce  is  twice  the  average;  and  in  oats,  which 
are  cultivated  to  nearly  or  quite  the  same  extent  tis  wheat, 
the  produce  is  nearly  three  times  the  average.  In  barley 
the  produce  is  about  equal  to  the  average  of  France ;  of  rye 
and  roaslin^  or  mixed  corn,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
is  raised ;  and  of  maize  and  buckwheat  scarcely  any.  Pota- 
toes are  cultivated  very  extensively. 

Besides  corn  and  potatoes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rape, 
colza,  &c.,  for  oil  is  grown ;  also  flax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 
pulse.  A  few  hops  are  grown.  The  eultivation  of  the  vine 
nas  much  tnereased  of  late  years.  The  vineyards  now 
occupy  above  40,000  acres,  which  is  below  the  average  of  the 
departments,  but  the  produee  m  wine  is  considerably  above 
the  average.  The  wine  is  for  the  most  part  thin  and  poor ; 
some  of  the  growths,  as  the  red  wines  of  Pagny-sous-Preny, 
Thiaucourt,  Arnaville,  Baudonvillei  Neuviller,  and  Vic,  are 
agreeable  and  delicate.  About  16,000  acres  are  laid  out  in 
orchards,  gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  The  fruit-trees 
are  generally  trained  a^  espaliers.  The  Ktone-fruits  are 
ehiedy  cultivated,  particularly  an  oval  plum  of  excellent 
flavour,  called  the  Cueiche,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
4iried.  The  aprieois  of  Nancy  are  m  good  repute.  The 
quantity  of  woodland  is  about  280,000  acres ;  the  abundance 
of  fuel  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  various  manui'actures  of 
the  departmeot. 

There  are  about  100,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
15,000  acres  of  heath  or  common.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  oo  the  whole  rather  below  the  average  of  France. 
Tbe  quantity  of  cheese  and  butt4>r  made  in  the  department 
is  cot  equal  to  the  consumption.  Sheep  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  of  a  large  coarse- wooled  breed.  Horses  are  nu- 
merous but  small.  The  antient  dukes  of  Lorraine  had  done 
much  to  improve  the  breed  by  importing  stallions  from  the 
Levant;  they  have  however  been  suffered  to  degenerate. 
Horses  are  ehiefly  used  for  agricultural  labour. 

Poultry  is  abundant;  but  there  are  few  bees.  Wolves 
and  foxes  are  numerous  m  the  woods :  there  are  also  some 
wild  boars,  roebucks,  and  smaller  game.  Rats,  mice,  field- 
mice,  and  moles  commit  considerable  devastations;  and 
caterpillars  are  numerous  and  destructive. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondlssementa,  as 
/oUows: — 

Area  in  Fopulalion.  Ck)in- 

Bq.  miles.      1831.  1836.       munes. 

Nancy,  central          .     531  127,944  129,841  187 

Chateau  Saiins,  north  418  69.810  70,287  147 

Luneville,  south        .     468  82,8j1  84,698  145 

Sarrebourg)  east       .     461  72,546  75,499  116 

Toul,we.st        .          .     459  62,417  64,041  119 
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2357     415,668     424,366 

There  are  29  ointons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 

the  "^ 


In  the  arrondissement  of  NancvorNanciare— NancvCpop. 
in  1831. 29.000  town,  29.783  whole  commune;  m  1836, 31,445 
coramune;  iKancy]  ;  Rosieres  (pop.  2463  town,  2507  whole 
commune),  and  St.  Nicholas  (pop.  3006  town,  3043  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meurthe;  Pont-i-Mousson  (pop.  6993 
town,  7218  whole  commune)  on  the  Moselle;  Harou6,  on 
the  IVIadon;  V^zelize  (pop.  1742)  on  the  Uory;  and  No- 
meny  on  the  Seillc.  At  Rosidres  (still  distinguished  as 
Rosieres  aux  Salines,  though  the  8alt-\^orks  from  which  it 
gained  its  name  have  been  long  abandoned)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  royal  studs  in  France ;  there  is  much  meadow 
land  round  the  town,  and  many  horses  are  bred.  St. 
Nicholas  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  a  town-hall,  and  an 
abattoir,  or  public  slaughter- house,  lately  built.  There  axe 
mills,  moved  by  water,  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,^ 
trimming  manufactories,  and  tan-yards.  Pont-^-Mousson  is 
on  a  slope  in  tbe  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  fruitful 
hills.  It  is  divided  by  the  Moselle  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  a  bridge.  There  are  some  good  houses 
in  the  town,  and  the  streets,  which  are  inconveniently  paved 
with  round  stones,  are  tolerably  straight.  It  has  a  good 
place  or  square  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  town-hall  is  in 
this  square.  The  principal  church  and  the  church  of  the 
Seminary  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  the  first 
has  two  towers  resembling  crowns ;  the  second  has  a  portico 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  The  manu&ctures  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  earthenware,  especially  artificial  stone, 
much  used  for  water-courses,  reservoirs,  flat  roofs,  &c.  ,*  and 
beet-root  sugar,  of  which  last  there  are  four  factories.  The 
earthenware  is  expoited  into  the  adjacent  departments.  On 
an  eminence  near  the  town  have  been  found  antiquities 
which  show  that  its  summit  was  antiently  occupied  by  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  There  was  formerly  a  university  at 
Pont-ii-Mousson,  founded  by  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateau  Saiins  are— Chateau 
Saiins  (pop.  in  1831,  2708;  in  1836,  2621),  on  the  Petite 
Seille;  I>ieuze  (pop.  3892),  Marsal,  Moyeuvic,  and  Vic 
(pop.  3119  town,  3-186  whole  commune),  on  the  Seille;  Ver- 

?^aville,  on  the  Verbach,  and  Insming:,  near  the  Albe,  a 
eeder  of  the  Sarre.  Chiteau  Salms  derives  its  name,  and 
formerly  derived  its  importance,  from  its  brine-springs ;  but 
the  salt-works  have  been  given  up.  The  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  valley  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  leading  re- 
spectively to  Metz,  Nancy,  Sarrebourg,  and  Sarreguiminee. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  saffron  and  hosiery.  Dieuze  haa 
brine-springs,  a  salt-mine,  and  salt-works;  there  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  artificial  soda  from  the  refuse  of  the  salt- 
works and  from  rock-salt.  Salt  has  been  made  from  tlie 
brine-springs  of  Dieuze  for  800  years.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Decem 
Pagi.  There  are  some  Roman  antiquities  in  an  islet  in  the 
^tan^  or  lake  of  I^ndre,  which  is  near  Dieuze. 

Marsal  is  a  fortress ;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in 
1815,  and  has  now  a  population  of  scarcely  1000.  It  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain ;  the  foundation  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  layer  of  brickwork  formed  by  the  Romans. 
Moyenvic  is  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  salt  from  the  brine-springs*  The 
town  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XI V.  Vic  has  also  salt-works. 
The  salt-mine  opened  in  the  bed  of  rock-salt  near  this  town 
was  inundated  with  water  from  a  subterraneous  reservoir ; 
but  another  mine  has  been  opened  at  Dieuze. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Luneville  are — Luneville  (pop. 
in  1831, 12,216  town,  12,341  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 12,798 
commune)  [Lunkvillk],  on  the  Vezouze,  very  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Meurthe;  Baccarat  (pop.  1670  town,  2609 
whole  commune),  on  the  Meurtbe ;  Gerbevillers  (pop.  3044) 
on  the  Mortagne ;  Bayon  on  the  Moselle ;  Einville  on  tbe 
Sanon ;  Blamont  (pop.  2281)  on  the  Vezouze;  and  Badonvil- 
ler  (pop.  1814  town,  2297  whole  commune)  on  the  Blette,  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Vezouze.  Baccarat  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  near  an  extensive  forest.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactories  of  flint  and  cut  glass  in  France  is  in  this 
little  town.  The  river  Meurthe  brings  down  the  timber  for 
fuel  from  the  Vosges,  and  supplies  a  moving  power  to  the 
machinery  for  cutting  glass,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
two  hundred  lathes.  The  artisans  with  their  families  are 
lodged  in  the  establishment,  and  form  a  population  of  600. 
Many  females  in  the  neighbourhood  find  employment  in 
different  branches  of  this  manufacture.  Blamont  was  irh^- 
merly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm.  It  is  ' 
a  busy  little  iown»  where  calico  is  woven  and  pri 
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of  AOMee;  and  this  induced  his  friend  Le  Brun,  whose 
niece  he  married,  to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses 
in  his  celebrated  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Van  der  Meulen  painted  also  landscapes,  and  other 
snlneeti,  with  equal  excellence.  His  principal  works  are 
at  Paris ;  hut  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are  preserved  in 
England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  Cabinet  du  Roiy  there  are  152  engraving  after 
his  works.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1673.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  56 
years.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  was  I.  Van  liuchten- 
bnrg.  battle-painter  to  Prince  Eugene. 

MEUN.    [LoiRET.] 

MBURSIUS,  JOHN  (the  Latinixed  form  of  his  real 
name,  which  was  De  Meurs),  was  born  near  the  Hague,  in 
1579.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden;  and 
after  he  had  completed  his  studies,  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Barneveldt.  [Barneveldt.]  In 
1610,  Meursius  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden, 
and  in  the  year  following  professor  of  Greek.  After  the 
execution  of  Barneveldt,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1619,  Meursius 
was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  illustrious  patron ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
great  p)easui-e  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  fk'om  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1625,  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Meursius 
died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1639. 

Meursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
several  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works 
on  historical  and  archsaological  subjects,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Lami,  Florence,  1741-63,  12  vols, 
folio.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  principal  works:— 
1,  *  Glossarium  Graeco-barbarum,'  Leyd.,  1614.  2,  Various 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  'Thesaurus'  of 
Gracvius.  S,  *  Rerum  Belgicarum  Liber  Primus,*  Leyden, 
1612.     4,  *Historia  Dan ica,' Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Moselle,  on  the  north-east 
and  cast  by  that  of  Has  Rhin,  on  the  south-east  and  south 
by  that  of  Vosges,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mease.  Its 
form  is  compact ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
fVom  the  neighbourhood  of  Phalsbourg  to  that  of  Commercy 
(Meuse),  70  to 71  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  between 
Pont-a-Mou8son  and  Mctz,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mire- 
court  (Vosges),  46  miles.  It  area  is  estimated  at  2357 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  average  extent  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  greater  than  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
population  in  1831  was  415,568,  in  1836  it  was  424.366, 
showing  an  increase  in  live  years  of  8798,  or  above  2  per 
qpnt.,  and  giving  180  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Both 
in  amoxint  and  density  of  population  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  departments,  but  falls  considerably  short 
of  the  average  density  of  population  in  England.  Nancv, 
or  Nanci.  the  capital,  is  in  48'*  41'  N.  lat.,  6°  I  I'E.  long., 
172  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Paris,  or  204  miles  by  the 
road  through  Ch^teau-Thierri,  Chfilons-sur-Mame,  Vitry- 
sur  Marne,  Bar-Ie-Duc,  and  Toul. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Vosges  crosses  the  eastern  extremity 
between  Sarrebourg  and  PhaUbour?;  and  branches  from 
this  mountain  chain,  of  gradually  diminishing  height,  ex- 
teiid  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  department.  Near  the 
principal  chain  of  the  vosges  the  mountains  are  intersected 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  frequently  present  picturesque 
scenery.  Amid  the  lower  slopes  are  several  lakes,  as  those 
of  Lindre,  Stock,  &c. ;  there  ai-e  also  several  marshes.  The 
Western  side  of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  hills 
which  bound  on  the  east  side  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  Moselle.  Between 
those  hills  and  the  Vosges  is  the  valley  of  th/Q  Moselle. 
The  Vosges  in  this  department  are  composed  chiefly  of 
the  new  red  or  saliferous  sandstone  and  the  subjacent 
secondary  rocks ;  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occupied 
^y  the  rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
red  sandstone.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department 
ijomprehend  freestone  for  building,  and  limestone,  which 
are  quarried  in  numerous  places ;  gvpsum  is  also  abundant, 
and  good  marble  is  quarried  near  Nancy.  Various  ores  of 
iron  are  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  extract  them.  There  are  two  fbrges  for 
producini;  wsovght-iron.    The  most  important  mineral  is 


rock-salt,  of  which  a  vast  bed  was  discovered  in  1819, 
within  a  mile  of  tlie  town  of  Vic  on  the  Seille,  at  a  di»- 
tance  of  rather  more  than  200  feet  below  the  surface.  In 
penetrating  about  100  feet  lower,  five  strata  of  rock-salt 
were  found,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  nearly  90 
feet,  separated  irom  each  other  by  thin  strata  of  gypsum 
or  clay.  A  sixth  stratum  has  been  discovered  a  few  feet 
below  the  others:  these  strata  have  been  ascertained  to 
have  a  superficial  extent  of  230  square  miles.  The^salt  \% 
pure  muriate  of  soda.  The  working  of  the  mine  oommeaced 
in  1 823.  The  eost  of  raising  the  salt  and  breaking  it  small 
is  very  trilling,  about  d«.  to  %9.  6d.  per  ton.  The  dej<art- 
ment  has  long  been  known  for  its  brine  springs,  which 
hare  been  estimated  to  produce  yearly  41,000  to  42,000 
tons :  the  principal  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Settle 
at  Dieuze,  Chateau  Salins,  and  Moyenvic;  there  are  some 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  as  that  of  Moiisson  near  Pont> 
i^-Mou8son,'and  of  Si.  Thi6bault  near  Nancy.  The  eost  of 
refining  this  salt  is  nearly  double  that  of  preparing  the 
rock-salt. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle:  a  small  portion  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  passes  over  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Vosges,  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine^  of  which  indeed  that  of 
the  Moselle  is  only  a  subdivision,  and  another  small  portion 
on  the  south-western  border  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mense. 

The  Moselle  enters  the  department  on  the  south  side,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Charmes  (Vosges),  and  flovra  north- 
west in  a  rather  circuitous  channel  to  Toul;  at  Toul  it  turns 
to  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  the 
junction  of  the  Menrthe,  from  which  point  it  flows  north 
by  west  into  the  department  of  Moselle.  Its  whole  course 
in  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  65  mnles,  for  18  of 
which  (22  according  to  the  government  statement),  viz. 
from  the  junction  of  the  Meurlhe,  it  is  navigable. 

The  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  Meurthe.  This  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
western  slope  of  the  Vosges,  several  miles  south-east  of  St. 
Di6  (Vosges),  and  has  a  north-west  course,  enters  this  de- 
partment just  below  the  town  of  Raon  TEtape  (Vosges), 
and  Hows  north-west  to  Lun^ville,  where  it  receives  the 
Vezouze  on  the  right  bank,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  down 
the  Mortagne  on  the  left.  Below  Lun^ville  the  river  makes 
a  bend,  but  after  passing  the  town  of  RosHres,  and  re- 
ceiving the  little  river  Sanon,  it  resumes  its  north-western 
course,  and  flows  past  Nancy  into  the  Moselle.  Its  whole 
course  may  be  estimated  at  75  miles,  of  which  nearly  50  are 
in  this  department ;  the  navigation,  which  commences  at 
Nancy,  is  of  seven  miles.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  source,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  deals  and  firewood  are  sent  down  by  it.  It  is  subject  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  or  the 
fiilltng  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  where  it  rises. 

The  Madon,  another  considerable  f«3eder  of  the  Moselle, 
enters  this  department  on  the  south  side,  and  flows  into 
the  Moselle  above  Toul.  Its  source  is  in  the  heights  south- 
west  of  Epinal  (Vosges),  and  its  whole  cem^e  is  above  40 
miles,  about  16  of  which  are  in  this  department.  It  re- 
ceives the  little  river  XJory.  The  Math,  a  small  stream, 
waters  the  north-west  part  of  the  department,  and  joins  the 
Moselle  just  within  the  border.  The  Seille,  a  more  con- 
siderable stream,  waters  the  northern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  receives  the  Verbach  and  the  Petite  Seille ;  it 
joins  the  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  the  adjacent  department  of 
Moselle.  The  Sarre,  another  and  more  important  feeder  of 
the  Moselle,  rises  in  the  Vosges  and  waters  the  east  side  of 
the  department,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  becomes  navi- 
gable. The  Zorn,  which  rises  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary,  flows  into  the  Rhine;  and  the  Deuil,  which 
waters  the  south-western  border,  belongs  to  the  system  of 
the  Meuse.  There  is  one  navigable  canal,  that  of  Lee 
Salines  de  TEst  (the  Eastern  Salt-works),  22  to  23  miles 
long.  It  commences  at  the  little  town  of  Dieuze,  on  the 
Seille,  and  runs  north-east  into  the  davre  at  Sarrealbe 
(Moselle) ;  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  this  department. 

The  department  has  eight  Routes  Royales,  or  government 
roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  (on  January  1,  1837) 
was  26 1  miles,  viz.  223  in  repair  and  38  out  of  repair.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nancy  and  Strasbourj^, 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  west  side,  and  runs  by 
Toul  to  Nancy,  from  whence  it  is  continued,  first  along  the 
*  valley  of  the  Meurtht  to  Lum6ville,  and  then  along  that  c^ 
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the  Vesouxe  to  BUooADt,  from  wbich  town  it  ruxm  aorth- 
east  across  the  Vosges  by  Sarrebourg  and  PhaUbourg  into 
the  departmeot  of  Bas  Rhio.  Another  road  branching  off 
from  this  at  Nancy,  and  reioining  it  at  Sarrebourg,  runs 
through  Chateau  Salina  ana  Moyenvic.  Roads  run  from 
Nancy  along  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  downward  to  Pontri- 
Mo«iaaon  and  MetK  (Moselle),  and  upward  to  CharmoB  and 
Epinal  ( Vosgei),  and  across  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuae  to 
Neufchfileau  (Vobge^-^)  and  Langres  (Haute  Marne).  Roads 
Lead  from  Chateau  SaUns,  one  to  Metz,  and  another  to  Sar- 
reguemiaes  (Moselle) ;  from  Pont-'a-Mousson  to  Commercy 
(Meuse)  and  Bar-le*Duc  (Meuse),  and  from  Luneville  to 
St.  Die  <Vosge&)  and  Colmar  (Haut  Rhin).  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  Routes  Departmentales  was  (January  1,  1837) 
about  233  miles,  viz.  168  in  good  repair,  42  out  of  repairt 
and  23  unAnished.  The  bye-roads  and  pi^s  had  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  3000  miles. 

The  clunate  of  the  department  is  colder  than  the  latitude 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  a  circumstance  which  i&  ascribed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  parts,  the  quantity  of  wood- 
land, and  the  eilent  of  water.  The  air  is  in  most  parts 
tolerably  healthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges 
however  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  yevy  subject  to 
putrid  fevers.  Intermittent  feven»  are  prevalent  in  some 
districts,  and  in  others  the  inhabitants  are  aiiiicted  with 
Large  goitres,  wiUi  scurfy  or  rupture. 

About  760,000  acrea,  half  the  soil  of  the  department,  is 
under  the  plough;  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  but 
the  produce  in  grain  is  on  the  whole  very  far  above  the 
average  of  France;  in  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, the  produce  is  twice  the  average;  and  in  oats,  which 
are  cultivated  to  nearly  or  quite  the  same  extent  as  wheat, 
the  produce  is  nearly  three  times  the  average.  In  barley 
the  produce  is  about  ecjual  to  the  average  of  France ;  of  rye 
and  maalin,  or  mixed  corn,  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
is  raised ;  and  of  maize  and  buckwheat  scarcely  any.  Pota- 
toes are  cultivated  very  extensively. 

Besides  corn  and  potatoes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  rape, 
colza,  &C.,  for  oil  is  grown ;  also  flax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 

Eulse.  A  few  hops  arc  grown.  The  eultivation  of  the  vine 
as  much  inoreaaed  of  late  years.  The  vineyards  now 
occupy  above  40,000  acres,  which  is  below  the  average  of  the 
departments^  but  the  produce  m  wine  is  considerably  above 
the  average.  The  wine  is  for  the  most  part  thin  and  poor ; 
some  of  the  growths,  as  the  red  wines  of  Pagny-sous-Preny, 
Thiaucourt,  Arnaville,  Baudonville,  Neuviller,  and  Vic,  are 
agreeable  and  delicate.  About  16,000  acres  are  laid  out  in 
orchards,  gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  The  fruit-trees 
are  generally  trained  as  espaUers.  The  fc>tone- fruits  are 
ehietly  cultivated,  particularly  an  oval  plum  of  excellent 
flavour,  called  the  Coetche,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
dried.  The  aprieots  of  Nanoy  are  in  good  repute.  The 
quantity  of  woodland  is  about  280,000  acres ;  the  abundance 
of  fuel  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  various  manufactures  of 
the  departmeot. 

There  are  about  100,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  about 
1 5,000  acres  of  heath  or  common.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  on  the  whole  rather  below  the  average  of  France. 
The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  made  in  tlie  department 
is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  Sheep  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  of  a  large  coarse- wooled  breed.  Horses  are  nu- 
merous but  small.  The  antient  dukes  of  Lorraine  had  done 
much  to  improve  the  breed  by  importing  stallions  from  the 
levant;  they  have  however  been  suffered  to  degenerate. 
Horses  are  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  labour. 

Poultry  ii  abundant;  but  there  are  few  bees.  Wolves 
and  foxes  are  numerous  m  the  woods ;  there  are  also  some 
wild  boars,  rodbucks,  and  smaller  game.  Rats,  mice,  field- 
mice,  and  moles  commit  considerable  devastations^  and 
caterpillars  are  numerous  and  destructive. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  anrondissements,  as 
follows: — 

Araa  ia  Pvpolaiioo.  Com- 

•q.  miles.      1831.  1836.       munes. 

Nancy,  central          .     551  127,944  129,841  187 

ChdteauSalins,  north  418  69,810  70,287  147 

Luneville,  south        .     468  82,851  84,698  145 

Sarrebourg,  east       .     461  72,546  75.499  116 

Toul,w&st        .          .     459  62,417  64,041  119 


2357     415,568     424,366     714 

There  are  29  cintons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  Justice  of 
thepcttee. 


In  the  arrondissement  of  NancvorNanciarc— Natu^v(pop. 
in  1831. 29.000  town,  29.783  whole  commune;  in  1836, 31,445 
coramuuej  [Kancy]  ;  Rosieres  (pop.  2403  town,  2507  whole 
commune),  and  St.  Nicholas  (pup.  3006  town,  3043  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meurthe ;  Ponl-i-Mousson  (pop.  6993 
town,  7218  whole  commune)  on  the  Moselle;  Harou^,  on 
the  Madon;  Vezelize  (pop.  1742)  on  the  Uory ;  and  No- 
meny  on  the  SeilLc.  At  Rosieres  (still  distinguished  as 
Ro6i(^res  aux  Salines,  though  the  salt-^orks  from  which  it 
gained  its  name  have  been  long  abandoned)  h  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  royal  studs  in  France;  there  is  much  meadow 
land  round  the  town,  and  many  horses  are  bred.  St. 
Nicholas  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  a  town-halU  and  an 
abattoir,  or  public  slaughter-house,  lately  built.  There  are 
mills,  moved  by  water,  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,' 
trimming  manufactories,  and  tan-yards.  Pont-^-Mousson  is 
on  a  slope  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  fruitful 
hills.  It  is  divided  by  the  Moselle  iuto  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  a  bridge.  There  are  some  good  houses 
in  the  town,  and  the  streets,  which  are  inconveniently  paved 
with  round  stones,  are  tolerably  straight.  It  has  a  good 
place  or  square  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  town-hall  is  in 
this  square.  The  principal  church  and  the  church  of  the 
Seminary  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle ;  the  first 
has  two  towers  resembling  crowns ;  the  second  has  a  portico 
overcharged  with  ornaments.  The  manufiictures  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  earthenware,  especially  artificial  stone, 
much  used  for  water-courses,  reservoirs,  flat  roofs,  &c. ;  and 
beet-root  .sugar,  of  which  last  there  are  four  factories.  The 
earthenware  is  exported  into  the  adjacent  departments.  On 
an  eminence  near  the  town  have  been  found  antiquities 
which  show  that  its  summit  was  antiently  occupied  by  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  There  was  formerly  a  university  at 
Pontii-Mousson,  founded  by  Charles  IIL,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateau  Salins  are— Chateau 
Salins  (pop.  in  1831,  2708;  in  1836,  2621),  on  the  Petite 
Seille;  Dieuze  (pop.  3892),  Marsal,  Moyenvic,  and  Vic 
(pop.  3119  town,  3186  whole  commune),  on  the  Seille;  Ver- 

?[aville,  on  the  Verbach,  and  Insming,  near  the  Albe,  a 
eeder  of  the  Sarre.  Chateau  Salins  derives  its  name,  and 
formerly  derived  its  importance,  from  its  brine-springs ;  but 
the  salt-works  have  been  given  up.  The  town  is  in  a 
pleasant  valley  at  the  junction  of  four  roads  leading  re- 
spectively to  Metz,  Nancy,  Sarrebourg,  and  Sarreguimmes. 
The  inhabitants  trade  in  saffron  and  hosiery.  Dieuze  has 
brine-springs,  a  salt-mine, and  salt-works;  there  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  artificial  soda  from  the  refuse  of  the  salt- 
works and  from  rock-salt.  Salt  has  been  made  from  the 
brine-springs  of  Dieuze  for  800  years.  It  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Decern 
Pngi.  There  are  some  Roman  antiquities  in  an  islet  in  the 
etaag  or  lake  of  I^ndre,  which  is  near  Dieuze, 

Marsal  is  a  fortress ;  it  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in 
1815,  and  has  now  a  population  of  scarcely  1000.  It  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain ;  the  foundation  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  layer  of  brickwork  formed  by  the  Romans. 
Moyenvic  is  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  salt  from  the  brine-springs*  The 
town  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XI V.  Vio  haa  also  $aIt-works. 
The  salt-mine  opened  in  tlie  bed  of  rock-salt  near  this  town 
was  inundated  with  water  from  a  subterraneous  reservoir ; 
but  another  mine  has  been  opened  at  Dieuze. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Luneville  are — Luneville  (pop. 
in  1831, 12,216  town,  12,341  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 12,798 
commune)  [Lunbvillk],  on  the  Vezouze,  very  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Meurthe;  Baccarat  (pop.  1670  town,  2609 
whole  commune),  on  the  Meurthe ;  Gerbevillers  (pop.  3044) 
on  the  Mortagne ;  Bayon  on  the  Moselle ;  Einville  on  the 
Sanon ;  Blamont  (pop.  2281)  on  the  Vezouze;  and  Badonvil- 
ler  (pop.  1814  town,  2297  whole  commune)  on  the  Blette,  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Vezouze.  Baccarat  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  near  an  extensive  forest.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal manufactories  of  flint  and  cut  glass  in  France  is  in  this 
little  town.  The  river  Meurthe  brings  down  the  timber  for 
fuel  from  the  Vosges,  and  supplies  a  moving  power  to  the 
machinery  for  cutting  glass,  for  which  purpose  there  are 
two  hundred  lathes.  The  artisans  with  their  families  are 
lodged  in  the  establishment,  and  form  a  population  of  600. 
Many  females  m  the  neighbourhood  find  employment  in 
different  branches  of  this  manufacture.  Blaraont  was  for- 
merly the  residenoe  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm.  It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town,  where  caUco  15  woven  and  printed, 
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kather  m  considerable  quantity  made,  woollen  yarn  spun, 
and  common  iron  goods  and  hardwares  manufactured.  There 
are  manufactories  of  earthenware  and  pottery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. BadonTiller  has  a  manufactory  of  dies  and 
punched. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarrebourg  are — Sarrebourg 
(pop.  in  1831, 2136  town,  2164  whole  commune;  in  1836, 23 10 
commune),  Lorquiut  and  Fen6sl ranges  on  or  near  the  Sarre ; 
and  Lixheim  and  Phalsbourg  (pop.  1981  town,  3529  whole 
commune)  amid  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Sarrebourg 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Pons 
8aravi, '  the  bridge  of  the  Saravus  or  Sarre.'  The  towns- 
men manufocture  cottons,  paper,  cordage,  architectural  or- 
naments, and  ornaments  for  the  fitting  up  of  rooms.  At 
Phalsbourg  fine  liqueurs  are  prepared.  This  little  town, 
which  is  fortified,  and  defends  one  of  the  defiles  the  Vosges, 
was  built  in  1570  by  George  John,  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  name,  which  in  its  Ger- 
man form,  Pfalsburg,  means  '  the  town  of  the  Palatine.' 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  fountain  of  admirable 
construction. 

St  Quirin  (pop.  1523  village,  1960  whole  commune) 
and  Cirey  (pop.  1768  village,  2193  whole  commune),  though 
only  villages,  require  notice  for  the  extensive  plate  and 
other  glass  works  established  in  them.  Coloured  glass 
and  mirrors  like  those  of  Numberg  are  made  here.  St. 
Quirin  is  surrounded  by  vast  forests  which  supply  fuel  to 
its  glass-houses.    At  Cirey  earthenware  is  raanui'acturerL 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Toul  are— Toul  (pop.  in  1831, 
7208  town,  7304  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7333  commune) 
and  Dieulouard  on  the  Moselle ;  Essey  and  Triaucourt  on 
the  Math ;  and  Colombey  near  the  Deuil.  Toul  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Tullum  ;  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Leuci,  a  Belgic  people.  In  some 
deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  it  is  called 
Leuci.  Tlie  fortifications,  whicli  were  commenced  under 
Henri  IV.  and  carried  on  under  Louis  XIV.,  have  been 
lately  repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  biahop.  The 
former  cathedral  is  an  antient  Gothic  building  with  two 
towers  resembling  those  of  the  principal  church  of  Pont-^- 
Mousson.  The  ex-episcopal  palace  is  a  handsome  building. 
Toul  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  There  is  a  raanufkctory  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  which  is  noted  for  its  strength 
and  whiteness,  the  beauty  of  its  enamel,  and  the  variety  of 
its  colours.  There  are  a  liigh-school,  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, and  several  military  establishments.  Wine  (of  which 
the  surrounding  district  produces  abundance)  and  brandy 
are  articles  of  trade. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  is  of  the  whole  commune,  and  flrom  the  census 
of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  considerable; 
the  principal  are  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods ;  trim- 
mings and  embroidery ;  hats,  salt,  glass,  oil,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  pottery ;  beet-root  sugar,  paper,  cordai^e,  hard- 
wares, liqueurs,  and  some  chemical  productions.  There  are 
bell  and  type  foundries. 

The  defrairtment  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Nancy,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sulfragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Besan- 
9on.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the 
circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Universitaire  of  that  city ;  and  in 
the  third  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Metz.  It  sends  six  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  eighth  in 
France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  sixty-eight  could  read  and  write; 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France  being  only  about 
thirty-nine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  this  department 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  the 
north,  and  the  Leuci  in  the  south.  A  very  small  portion  of 
the  eastern  side  may  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tribocci,  a  Germanic  people,  who  had  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhino.  Under  tlie  Romans  the  Medio- 
matrici and  the  Leuci  were  comprehended  in  the  province 
of  Belgica  Prima,  the  Tribocci  in  that  of  German ia  Prima 
or  Superior.  The  Roman  or  Gallic  towns  within  the  limits 
of  the  department  were  Tullum  (Toul),  the  capital  of  the 
Leuci;  Scarpona,  another  town  of  the  Leuci  (near  which 
Jovinus,  a  Roman  general  of  horse,  defeated  the  Allemanni, 
A.D.  366,  and  which  sustained  a  siege  against  Attila),  now 
8carDonne,  or  Charpagne,  near  Dieulouwi  on  the  Moselle ; 


and  Decem-pagi,  now  Dieuze,  and  Pons  Saravi,  now  SArr» 
bourg  (not  Sarrebruck,  as  some  tVom  the  name  have  sup- 
posed), two  towns  of  the  Mediomatrici.  The  department 
was  early  comprehended  in  the  conquests  of  the  Franks. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  given  elsewhere.    [Lorraine.] 

MEUSE,  or  MAAS.    [Rhine.] 

MEUSE,  a  department  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
the  department  of  Ardennes ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  de- 
partment of  Moselle;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Meurthe; 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Vosges;  on  the  south-west  by  that 
of  Haute  Mame;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Marne;  and  on 
the  north-west  by  that  of  Ardennes.  Its  fdrm  approximated 
to  that  of  an  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north  by 
west  to  south  by  east,  f^m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mouzon 
(Ardennes)  on  the  Meuse,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  (3ondre- 
court  on  the  Ornain,  85  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kevigny 
on  the  Ome,  to  that  of  IViaucourt  (Meurthe)  on  the  Math, 
46  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2402  square  miles,  which 
is  rather  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  departmentft; 
and  rather  exceeds  the  conjoint  area  of  the  adjacent  Eng- 
lish counties  Hants  and  Berks.  The  population  in  1831 
was  314,588;  in  1836  it  was  317,701 ;  showing  an  increase  in 
five  years  of  3113,  or  about  1  per  cent,  and  giving  132  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  den.sity  of 
population  it  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  and  still  farther  below  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  haw  compared  it. 

Bar-le-Duc.  the  capital,  is  on  the  Ornain,  in  48**  46'  N. 
ht.  and  5^  9'  E.  long.,  126  miles  east  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
line,  or  152  miles  by  Ihe  road  through  Epernay,  CbJllon«, 
and  Vitry-sur-Marne. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  the  two  ranges  of  hifls  which  enclose  between  them  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  westernmost  of  these 
ranges  separates  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  the 
Seine ;  and  is  known  in  one  part  by  the  name  of  *  the 
heights  of  Argonne.'  A  range  of  hills  branches  off  from 
these  in  the  south  part  of  the  department,  and  runs  north- 
west by  Ligny  and  Bat-le-Duc,  separating  the  valley  of  the 
Aire  from  that  of  the  Ornain.  The  heighta  to  the  east  of 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse  separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  district  occupied  by  the 
rocks  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone.  Tliere  are  numerous  iron-teines  in 
the  hills,  also  quarries  of  excellent  freestone,  and  vast  slate- 
quarries.  Potters*  earth  and  marl  are  dug;  and  the  strata 
afford  a  variety  of  curious  fossils.  There  were,  in  1834, 
thirty-six  iron-works  in  the  department,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  part.  There  were  in  these  establishments  twenty- 
eight  Airnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  and  making  pig^ron ; 
and  sixty-seven  forges  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron. 
Charcoal  is  the  fuel  chiefiy  employed ;  the  extensive  forests 
of  the  department  aflR^rd  ^reat  facilities  for  procuring  it.  In 
the  iron-works  of  Abainville  near  Commercy  ooal  is  used. 

Tlie  central  valley  which  tra^'erses  the  department  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  and  the  north>eaatern  portion  of  the 
department,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse;  which  river 
enters  the  department  about  38  miles  from  its  source  and 
Hows  north-north-west  through  the  central  valley  95  to  100 
miles,  past  Commercy,  St.  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Dun,  and 
Stenay,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes.  The  navigation 
commences  at  Verdun.  The  Meuse  receives  scarcely  any 
tributaries  in  this  department.  The  Othain  and  the  I^ison 
(with  its  feeder  the  Tinte),  whieh  water  the  north-eastern 
parts,  fall  into  theChiers,  a  tributary  which  flows  across  the 
north  extremity  of  this  department  and  joins  the  Meuse  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  thelmsin  of 
the  Moselle,  a  subdivision  of  the  great  Rhenish  bastn ;  and 
is  watered  by  the  Ornes,  the  Longeau,  the  Yron,  the  Math, 
and  other  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Moselle. 

The  western  side  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  baMn 
of  the  Seine.  The  Aire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  rises  in 
the  south  part  and  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Meuse,  about 
50  miles  past  Clermont-en- Argonne  and  Varennes,  into  the 
department  of  Ardennes.  The  Aisne  itself  has  its  source 
and  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  the  department.  The 
Ornain,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse,  the 
Ome,  enters  the  department  on  the  south  and  flows  northr 
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iKftt,  50  miles  put  Gondreoourt.  Ltgny»  and  Bar-le-Duc, 
ioto  the  department  of  Ma  rue.  The  Saulx»  a  feeder  of  the 
Ore),  alao  waters  this  part. 

There  are  several  Clangs,  or  pooU,  in  the  department, 
especially  in  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  most  considerable,  which  is  about  two  or 
three  miles  long,  and  in  one  part  nearly  two  miles  broad,  is 
near  the  village  of  Woel.    The  river  Yron  flows  through  it 

The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  within  this  department  is 
given  in  ^e  official  statements  at  53  miles ;  tnere  are  no 
navigable  canals. 

The  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  had  in  1 837 
an  aggregate  length  of  317  miles,  of  which  the  whole,  ex- 
cepting 5  or  6  miles,  were  in  good  repair.  The  principal 
roods  are  those  from  Paris  by  Chftlons-sur-Marne  (Marne) 
to  Metx  (Moselle} ;  and  from  thence  to  Mayence  and  Frank- 
fort in  Germany;  and  from  Paris,  also  by  Chillons  to  Nancy 
(Meurthe)  and  Strasbourg  (Bas  Rhin).  These  roads  both 
cross  the  department  from  west  to  east,  the  former  in  the 
northern  part,  through  Clermont-en-Argonne  and  Verdun ; 
the  latter  in  the  southern  part,  through  Bar-le-Duc  and 
Ligny.  The  road  from  Paris  by  Longwy  (Moselle)  to 
Luxembourg  in  Belgium,  and  Treves  and  Coblentz  in  Ger- 
many, branches  off  from  the  Metx  road  at  Venlun,  and  runs 
north-eastward  through  Etain.  A  road  from  Dijon  (COtc 
d*Or),  Langres  (Haute  Marne),  and  Neufchdteau  (Vos- 
ges),  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuae  by  Commercy,  St. 
Miliiel,  and  Verdun,  into  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and 
so  into  Belgium;  with  a  branch  from  between  Neufchiteau 
and  Commetcy^  to  Ligny  and  Bar-le-Duc.  A  road  from 
Troyes  (Aube)  to  Nancy  (Meurthe)  oro8:ses  the  southern 
part  of  the  department. 

The  Routes  D6partemen tales  hail  at  the  same  time  an 
aggregate  length  of  170  miles;  of  which  the  whole  (except 
about  20  miles)  was  in  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and 
paths  had  an  extension  of  above  fii^tfO  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  cold  (especially  on  the 
higher  lands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation) 
and  moist,  but  it  is  considered  healthy.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides  is  very  ftirlile :  a  large  portion 
of  it  consists  of  a  rich  loom.  About  840,000  acres,  rather 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  department,  is  under  the 
plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats :  that  of  barley  is  nearlv 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  produce  of  the  French 
departments ;  that  of  oats  is  ahave  the  average,  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  horses  reared,  is  insufiicient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department  But  little  r>e  and  roaslin,  or 
mixed  com,  is  grown  ;  and  neither  maize  nor  buckwheat  is 
at  all  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  also  rape-seed  for  oil,  flax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind,  but  especially  gooseberries.  Orchards  and 
gardens  occupy  above  1 8,000  acres.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  3a,000  acres,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  department!  The  wines  are  in  general  of  good  quality, 
especially  the  rod  wines  of  Bar  le-Duc.  The  woodlands 
occupy  from  340,000  to  350,000  acres,  of  which  about 
100,000  acres  belong  to  the  state,  about  220,000  to  the 
eocnmunea  and  to  the  public  establishments;  the  rest  is 
private  property.  The  chief  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  lieech, 
and  elm.  The  timber  and  firewood  supply  the  wantH  of  the 
department,  and  furnish  an  article  of  export  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  and  the  departments  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seine. 

There  are  about  124,000  acres  of  meadow  land,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse ;  and  30,000  acres  of 
heath  or  other  open  pasture.  A  great  number  of  horses  of 
a  small  breed  are  reared ;  the  whole  number  in  the  depart- 
ment may  be  estimated  at  more  than  60,000,  above  twice 
the  average  number  in  the  other  departments.  They  are 
employed*  to  the  exclusion  of  oxen,  in  nearly  all  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  departments,  vix.  about  80,000.  The 
dairy  is  much  attended  to ;  excellent  butter  is  made,  and 
cheese,  which  resembles  that  of  Gruydre.  The  number 
of  sheep  is  not  great;  the  breeds  have  been  improved 
by  crossing  them  with  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
There  are  some  pigs  reared,  and  a  few  goats ;  poultry  is 
abundant.  The  forests  contain  wild  boars  and  roebucks ; 
and  small  game  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  great 
number  of  red-breasts  are  taken  every  winter.  The  rivers 
and  pools  furnish  plenty  of  fish,  especially  the  pike,  perch, 
loact^  solraon-trout,  and  cray-fish. 


The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements  as 
follows : — 

Area  in  PopoiaUoB  in               No.  of 

•q.  MUea.  1831.               1896.    Communef. 

fiarle-Duo,         8.W.       569  82,134        80,952      128 

Commercy,        S.E.         755  84,610        86,013      181 

Montro^dy,         N.           498  66,947         68,495      131 

Verdun,         Central.      580  80,897        82,241      149 


2402       314,588       317.701       589 

It  is  subdivided  into  28  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  are— Bar-le-Duc 
(pop.  in  1831, 12,496)  [Bar],  Ligny  (pop.3212),andRevigny 
(pop.  1598),  on  the  Ornain;  Vaubecourt,  on  the  Atsne; 
Beauzc'j,  on  the  Aire  ;  and  Ancerville  (pop.  2239)  near  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  department  Ligny,  dis- 
tinguished as  Ltgny-en-Barrois,  is  a  pleasant  little  town, 
antiently  fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
parish  church  contains  the  monument  of  the  Mar^chal  de 
J..uxembourg.  The  inhabitants  spin  cotton-yarn  and  weave 
cotton  goods,  and  carry  on  trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Commercy  are—  Commercy  (pop. 
in  1831,  3622;  in  1836.  3716),  Maxey,  Vauiouleurs  (pop. 
2157),  Void,  Sorey,  or  Sorcy  (pop.  1634),  and  St.  Mihiel 
(pop.  5822)  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse;  and  Gondrecourt 
on  the  Ornain.  Commercy  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mcuae,  surrounded  by  a  thickly  wooded  district. 
The  streets  are  remarkably  straight.  There  is  a  fine  range 
of  cavalry  barracks,  formerly  a  chateau  built  by  the  Cardin^al 
de  Retz.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton-yarn  and 
goods;  there  are  also  some  iron-works.  Vaucouleurs  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
is  surrounded  by  meadows.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
stockings  linens,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  some  tan- 
yards.  Void  is  the  depot  for  rape-oil,  which  is  made  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  valley  of  tlie 
Meuse.  It  has  some  tan-yards,  also  paper-mills,  and  oil- 
presses  moved  by  water.  St.  Mihiel  was  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  and  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIII.  in  person,  who  in- 
curred so  much  danger  in  tlie  siege,  that  on  capturing  the 
place  he  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  houses  are  old. 
There  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  foundation  of 
which  gave  rise  to  the  town.  The  parish  church,  formerly 
conventual,  contains  the  remains  of  several  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  and  counts  of  Bar.  Another  church,  that 
of  St.  Etienne  (St.  Stephen),  is  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of 
iiculpture,  a  '  holy  sepulchre*  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  fine  white  stone,  by  Ligier  Hichier,  a  native  of  this  part 
of  France,  and  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  are  at  St. 
Mihiel  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  manufactures,  oil-presses, 
and  tan-yards.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  corn  and  wine ; 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  and  one  or  two  fiscal  or  administrative  govern- 
ment offices ;  a  high  school,  and  a  public  library.  Tliero  is 
a  camp,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Julius  Ca;sar, 
near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montm^dy  are — Montm^y 
(pop.  in  1831, 2195;  in  1 836,2201)  on  the  Chiers ;  Marville  on 
the  Othain;  Jametz  on  theLoison;  Damvillters  on  the 
Tinie;  and  Dun  and  Stenay  (pop.  2681  town,  3140  whole 
commune)  on  the  Meuse.  Montm6dy  is  an  ill  built  town, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  as  a  fortress.  In  181 5,  being  de- 
fended by  about  100  soldiers  of  the  line,  and  some  national 
guards  and  custom-house  officers,  making  in  all  600  men,  it 
resisted  the  attempt  of  a  corps  of  1 500  Prussians  to  surprise 
it;  the  assailants  lost  500  men.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture hosiery  and  hats,  and  leather :  there  are  saw-mills  and 
oil-mills.  Stenay  is  a  pleasant  situation,  and  was  formerly 
a  place  of  strength,  but  was  dismantled,  a.d.  1654,  by  Louis 
XIV.  There  are  barracks.  There  is  in  the  town  an  exten- 
sive cooperage,  in  which  the  moving  force  of  water  is 
employed.  There  are  considemble  iron-works  near  Stenay. 
In  the  village  of  Aviotli  near  Montm^dy  is  an  antient  church 
acc<>unted  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Verdun  are — Verdun  (pop.  m 
1831,  9978;  in  1836, 10,577)  [Vkrdun],  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse ;  Clermont-en-Argonne  [Clbrmont]  and  Varennes 
(pop.  1652),  on  the  Aire ;  Etain  (pop.  3034),  on  the  Ornes ; 
and  Fresnes,  on  the  Longeau.  Varennes  was  the  place 
where  Louis  XVL  and  his  family  were  stopped  in  their  at 
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tompt  to  escape  from  France.  There  ia  a  g1a9^houie  in  the 
town.  Etain  or  E stain  is  a  tolerably  neat  town  in  a  marshy 
plain.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  ilannel, 
leather,  and  paper.  This  town  gave  title  to  the  French 
admiral  Count  d'Estaing. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  iron  goods, 
glass  bottles,  paper,  earthenware,  and  leather;  cotton  hose, 
lace,  and  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics;  and  wicker-work. 
There  are  brandy  distilleries  and  oil  presses.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  corn,  wine,  oil,  timber,  &c., 
and  in  iron. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  BesauQon. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Acad6mie  Universitaire  of  Nancv ;  and  in  the 
second  military  division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are 
at  Chalons.  It  sends  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  in  advance 
of  every  other  in  France.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  seventy-four 
could  read  and  write ;  while  the  average  of  the  departments 
was  under  forty. 

The  department  antiently  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Verodunenses  and  of  the  Leuci :  small  portions  of  it 
were  cumpreb ended  in  the  territories  of  the  Remi,  the  Me- 
dromatrici,  and  the  Treviri  or  Treveri :  all  these  were  Belgic 
nations.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  the  Remi  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Belgira  Secunda;  the  other 
nations  in  Bclgica  Prima.  Verodunum  (or,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Virodunum),  capital  of  the 
Verodunenses,  was  the  modern  Verdun ;  Nasium,  a  town 
of  the  Leuci,  was  the  modern  Naix  or  Nais,  a  village  on 
the  Orne  above  Ligny ;  and  Caturigis  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bar-le-Duc.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
depai'tment  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  formed 
part  successively  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Lotha- 
rinpia  or  Lorraine.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  compre- 
])cndcd  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  Bar ;  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  bishopric  of  Verdun,  one  of  Trois  EvSch6s 
(three  bishoprics) ;  or  in  the  county  of  Champagne  and  the 
county  of  Clermont. 

MEW,  a  uame  for  the  Gull,  [Labidje]  In  falconry  it 
signiHes  the  place  where  hawks  are  kept. 

MEXICAN  STATES,  THE  UNITED,  a  federal  rb- 
public  iu  America,  occupy  the  north-western  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  together  with  the 
suuth-wefttern  pottiou  of  the  main  body  of  North  America: 
thuy  lie  between  16°  and  42°  N.  lat.  and  87°  and  125°  W. 
long.  On  the  east  the  United  Republic  is  washed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  a  division  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the 
Pacific,  which  here  forms  the  long  Gulf  of  California.  On 
the  south-east  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  one  of  the  states  of 
Central  America,  and  on  the  British  colony  of  Belize.  On 
the  northeast  and  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The 
boundary-line  on  this  side,  according  to  a  treaty,  begins  on 
the  east  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  follows  its 
course  northward  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  32° 
N.  lat. ;  it  then  continues  along  the  meridian  of  94°,  until 
it  reaches  Red  River.  The  line  ascends  the  last-mentioned 
river  to  the  point  where  it  passes  the  meridian  of  1  U0°,  and 
proceeds  along  this  meridian  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-hne  westward  to  its 
very  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  range 
westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  parallel  of  42° 
separates  the  territories  of  both  republics.  As  large 
tracts  along  the  northern  boundary  are  quite  unknown,  the 
area  of  tliis  extensive  country  can  only  be  approximated  tu. 
It  probably  occupies  a  surface  of  about  1,500,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  seven  times  the  area  of  France. 

Surface;  Sail;  Climate;  JR/ticr*.— This  immense  country 
)s  divided  by  nature  into  three  regions,  each  of  which  is 
marked  by  different  features.  The  first  comprehends  the 
countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Teh uantepeo, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  95°  west  of  Greenwich: 
we  shall  call  it  the  Eastern  Region.  The  second  extends 
from  the  meridian  of  05°  in  a  curved  line  to  the  mouth  of 
thti  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east  (26°  N.  lat.),  and  to  the  most 
northern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California  (32°  N.  lat.)  on  tho 
west:  it  \a  the  Ontral  Region,  or  Anahuac.  The  third 
or  Northern  Region  comprehends  the  countries  situated 


north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 

to  that  of  the  Colorado. 

The  Eastern  Region  comprehends  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-laud  of  Guate> 
mala,  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  and  the  isthmus  of  Tehuanlepec 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
ncAr  (Dape  Catoche,  is  hardly  more  than  150  miles  distant 
from  C:^pe  S.  Antonio,  the  most  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Through  the  strait  formed  by  these  head- 
lands a  current  with  considerable  velocity  sets  in  to  the 
north.  The  earthy  particles  brought  by  this  current  are 
deposited  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  where  the  current  is  much  less  rapid.  The&e 
shores  have  no  harbours,  but  only  roadsteads,  which  during 
the  northern  galea  aie  very  unsafe ;  but  along  the  ea^itern 
shores  there  are  several  harbours.  The  shores  are  sandy 
and  flat.  The  level  country  extends  to  a  considerable  di^ 
tance  inland,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied 
by  a  range  of  low  hills,  or  rather  a  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  table-land  enclosed  by  two  ranges  of  low  hills.  The 
country  along  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  well  watered,  and 
exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trees,  which  are 
of  heavy  growth,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  its  plants ;  but 
the  soil  is  nearly  uncultivated,  the  scanty  population  being 
chiefly  employed  in  cutting  mahogany,  with  fustic  and  aeve> 
ral  other  dye-woods.  The  hilly  district  in  the  interior,  as  well 
as  the  tlat  country  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  sandy  soil, 
and  no  spriog-water  is  found  from  Cape  Catoche  to  the 
mouth  of  Rio  de  S  Francisco,  which  empties  itself  into 
Campeachy  Bay ;  and  even  as  far  south  as  the  Laguna  de 
Terminos  spring-water  is  scarce.  Its  vegetation  is  scanty ' 
the  trees  arc  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a  languid  growth, 
except  during  the  rainy  season  (from  May  to  September) ; 
but  as  the  climate,  though  exceedingly  hot.  is  healthy,  it  is 
much  better  inhabited  and  cultivated  than  the  eastern 
shores.  The  rains,  though  commonly  abundant,  sometimes 
fail,  and  such  an  event  is  followed  by  dearth. 

The  hills  in  the  interior  grow  higher  towards  the  point 
where  the  peninsula  is  connected  with  the  tablo-Iand  of 
Guatemala.  The  larger  and  higher  portion  of  this  table- 
land belongs  to  the  statu  of  Guatemala,  and  it  is  traversed 
by  a  ridge  of  high  hills  between  the  towns  of  Totonicapin 
and  Gue^uetenango.  [Central  Amb&ica.]  From  tlua 
ridge,  which  stands  on  a  base  elevated  probably  about  500U 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  country  descends  rather  rapidly  tu 
the  west,  and  where  the  boundary-line  of  Mexico  and  Cemral 
America  crosses  the  table-land  it  is  probably  leas  than  30 UU 
feet  high.  It  continues  to  descend  until  it  meets  the  plain 
of  Tabasco,  north  of  17^  N.  lat.  Its  surface  is  far  from  being 
level,  as  it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  watercoarses;  so  that 
it  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hillt; 
and  of  valleys  than  as  an  inchned  plane.  The  climate  is  in 
eeneral  healthy,  and  its  productions  vai^  according  to  the 
oifiorent  elevations  of  the  surface.  In  some  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  West  Indies  are  cultivated;  in  others  wheat 
and  some  European  plants  are  grown. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  begins  on  the  east,  at  some  distance 
east  of  the  lagune  of  Terminos,  and  extends  westward  to 
Partida  Rock,  a  moderately  elevated  cape,  in  which  a  range 
of  hills,  including  the  volcano  of  Tuxla,  terminates  (i>6° 
W.  long.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  plain 
is  more  than  260  miles  long,  and  extends  inland  fruxn  ^\i  to 
120  miles.  Its  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and  the  soil  allu- 
vial. Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
heavy  growth,  but  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  its  being 
subject  to  inundations,  and  generally  under  water  for  seve- 
ral months  during  the  rainy  season.  It  seems  that  this 
part  of  the  Mexican  States  suffers  as  much  from  the  super- 
abundance of  water  as  other  parts  from  the  want  of  it.  To 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  the 
unheal thiness  of  this  tract  is  to  be  attributed.  Besides  tho 
common  objects  of  agriculture  in  countries  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, as  maize,  plantains,  and  manioc,  it  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  cocoa  and  some  coffee.  Vanilla  and 
indigo  are  stated  to  be  common  in  the  woods.  Though  the 
coast  is  gcnei-ally  low,  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  any  otlier 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  American  continent  alone  tho 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Between  the  lagune  of  Terminos  ana  the 
mouth  of  Tabasco  river  are  the  heights  of  S.  Gabriel,  a 
range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  about  30  miles,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  where  the  plain  ter- 
minates on  the  west  is  Cape  Partida  Rock,  the  extremity 
of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  rocky  shore,  which  eauendA 
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tbout  30  niiks  BOtith-south-east  and  north-north* west.  The 
Laguna  de  Terminos  is  about  60  miles  long  from  north- 
north-east  to  south-suiith-we$t,  and  SO  miles  wide  on  an 
average;  but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  four  feet  of  water, 
and  the  three  or  four  channels  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  putif  are  hardly  passable  for  large  boats.  The 
wafer  is  brackish.  The  plain  of  Tabasco  is  waterefl  by  a 
considerable  river,  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  its  two  branches 
the  Usuraastnta  and  the  Grijalva.  of  which  the  former  rises 
in  two  branches  on  the  eastern  corner  of  the  table-land  of 
Gaatemala,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  generally  north  by 
west,  forms  a  considerable  cataract  south  of  17*N.  lat., 
where  it  descends  from  the  table-land.  Above  this  water- 
fili  it  h  navigable  for  canoes,  and  below  it  for  larger  boats. 
This  is  also  the  ca^e  with  its  tributary,  Chacamas:  this 
river  rises  in  the  bills  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
que,  the  most  northern  offsets  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. The  Usumasinta  joins  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  &  few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  milesr.  The 
other  branch,  (he  Grijalva  river,  rises  in  the  range  of  high 
hills  in  Guatemala,  between  the  towns  of  Totonicap&n  and 
Gnegaeten&ngo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  wide  val- 
ley in  a  north-west  direction,  until  it  issues  from  it  near  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east 
by  a  bold  sweep,  and  receives  the  name  of  Rio  de  Tabasrxj. 
It  traverses  the  whole  plain  in  a  rather  oblique  direction, 
and  appears  to  be  navigable  in  this  part  fbr  boats  of  consi- 
derable burden.  Before  it  joins  the  Usumasinta  it  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  which  ascend  as  far  as 
Villa  Hermosa.  After  having  joined  the  Usumasinta,  it 
fiills  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Port  Victoria,  after  a  course 
of  about  ?50  miles. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  occupies  the  northern  portion  and 
al)Out  one  half  of  (he  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  south- 
ern half  comprehends  a  mountain-ridge  and  a  smaller  plain. 
The  most  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala 
a>sumes  the  form  of  a  ridge  at  about  94**  W.  long.,  which, 
running  due  east  and  west,  connects  the  las^ mentioned 
taMc-land  with  the  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac.  This 
ri4l^e  (or  rather  theae  ridges,  for  there  are  several,  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  one  another)  occupies  between 
33  and  40  miles  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  called  Cerro  Pelado, 
and  probably  does  not  rise  above  2000  feet.  Being  entirely 
Covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  it  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Forest  of  Tarifa.  The  southern  plain,  or  that 
of  Teliuanfepec,  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  extends  along 
the  Pacific  fVom  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  It  has  a  very  hot 
but  rather  dry  climate,  and  the  soil,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  fertility,  is  capable  of  producing  several  tro- 
pical plants.  It  is  supposed  that  an  easy  line  of  commu- 
nication may  be  established  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec, between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  as 
tho  two  seas  are  only  140  miles  distant,  and  the  two  plains 
are  watered  by  navigable  rivers.  The  river  Chimalapa, 
descending  from  the  Cerro  Pelade,  traverses  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec ;  and  though  its  whole  course  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  50  or  60  miles,  it  has  much  water,  and  is  navi- 
ir^ilAe  tu  S.  Miguel  de  Chimalapa,  a  distance  of  about  36 
miles.  On  the  same  Cerro,  but  within  the  northern  ridges, 
rises  the  Rio  Huasacuaico,  \vhich  first  turns  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  north,  breaking  through  some  of  the  ridges 
of  the  Cerro  Pelado.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined  by 
numcTous  small  rivers,  which  descend  froni  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  it  soon  becomes 
a  j)owerfal  river,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of 
rapids  or  catarat^ts.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  plain  of 
Tabasco  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  further  ob- 
struction to  the  navigation.  Its  mouth,  which  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  how- 
ever so  choked  by  a  bar  and  shoals,  that  vessels  even  of 
small  si2e  canno^  euter  it 

The  Central  Region  of  the  Mexican  States  may  be  called 
Anahuac,  thougli  this  name  was  used  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  to  designate  only  the  country  as  far  north  as  21** 
N.  lat,  aiid  did  not  comprehend  the  northern  district,  which 
we  include  in  this  region.  In  its  natural  features  it  exhibits 
great  variety. 

We  begin  our  sm'vey  with  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  low 
and  sandy  from  thePunta  deRoeoaPaxtida(ia°  40^  N.lat.) 
to  the  must  north-eastern  comer  of  trhe  Gulf  of  Mexico  (about 
29°  N.  lat.)«  and  still  fkrther  eastward.  It  runs  on  in  oi 
continuoue  line,  without  being  broken  by  inlets  or  bays ;  and 


consequently  it  contains  no  harbours  except  those  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  and  even  these  are  only  unsafe 
roadsteads,  as  the  rivers  of  this  coast  (between  18**  40^  and 
22"*  N.  lat.),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  have  only 
water  enough  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  22®  several  rivers 
of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea,  but  except  at  their 
mouths  the  coast  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels,  as  it  ii 
lined  by  long,  low,  and  narrow  islands,  which  lie  parallel 
to,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  from  it.  The  channels 
by  which  these  islands  are  seoarated  arc  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  boats.  The  country  aajacent  to  the  shores,  and  from 
three  to  ten  miles  inland,  is  very  low,  but  is  defended  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hills  rising  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  some  hardy  plants.  At  the 
back  of  this  low  sandy  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
the  foot  of  an  extremely  steep  ascent,  which  constitutes  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table-land  farther  west.  The 
country  which  lies  between  the  shores  and  the  steep  ascent 
varies  in  width.  At  Vera  Cruz  (near  19*  N.  lat.)  it  is  only 
about  60  miles  wide,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  its  aver- 
age breadth  south  of  22*.  Farther  north  it  widens,  and  at 
Saltillo  (26°  N.  lat.)  it  is  more  than  180  miles  across.  Its 
acclivity  can  only  be  called  gradual  in  comparison  with  the 
steep  ascent  which  borders  it,  for,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  2500  or  3000  feet  at  a  distance  of  only 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  wider  portion  of  this  tract, 
north  of  22**  N.  lat.,  a  small  number  of  isolated  hills,  generally 
of  consideiable  height,  are  scattered  over  the  inclined  plain ; 
those  north  of  Monterey  are  the  highest,  and  are  visible  at 
a  great  distance. 

This  tract  is  comprehended  in  the  Tierras  CalienteR,  or. 
*  hot  countries.'  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  winter, 
or  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  and  the  summer,  or 
season  of  the  breezes.  The  former  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds  (los  nortes)  are 
prevalent,  and  frequently  blow  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane, 
sometimes  for  days  together.  They  are  the  terror  of  navi- 
gators on  these  shores.  During  this  period  the  coast  is 
healthy,  and  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  fever,  ceases.  Tlie 
mean  heat  of  this  season  is  71*  of  Palirenheit,  but  whilst 
the  north  winds  are  blowing  the  thermometer  sometimes 
descends  to  60*.  Rain  is  not  rare  during  this  season,  but 
the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  great;  the  mean  temperature  is  about  61*, 
and  in  July  and  August  is  about  b2*.  The  rains  are  not 
heavy  before  June,  but  in  that  month  they  descend  in  tor- 
rents nearly  every  day  for  several  hours.  In  July  alone 
about  fifteen  inches  of  rain  fall,  or  two-thirds  of  the  mean 
annual  quantity  at  London.  In  this  season,  but  especially 
towards  the  end  of  it,  in  September  and  October,  the  vomito 
prieto  is  prevalent,  and  very  destructive  among  the  white  in- 
habitants. This  disease  however  only  occurs  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country:  place.9  which  are  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  are  entirely  free  from  it.  The  mean  annual  heat 
of  this  tract  is  77°.  It  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  tropical  products,  and  as  its  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sandy  shores,  is  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility,  it  produces  rich  crops  of  Indian  corn 
and  rice  where  it  can  be  irrigated.  Bananas,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  and  manioc  are  also  cultivated.  The  products 
adapted  for  exportation  are  chiefly  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton ;  vanilla  and  jalap  are  col- 
lected in  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of  this  region, 
especially  that  near  the  steep  ascent,  is  thickly  covered. 

The  steep  ascent  which  bounds  this  tract  on  the  west 
rises  in  some  places  in  terraces,  which  lie  between  the  de- 
clivities ;  and  in  such  places  the  ascent  occupies  a  consider* 
able  space ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rises  from  j 000  to  6000  feet 
in  a  distance  generally  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in  width, 
and  frequently  much  less.  The  acclivity  is  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line  there  are  only  two  places  where  it  is  prac« 
ticable  for  carriages,  namely,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Crua 
09*  N.  lat),  and  at  Santillo,  west  of  Monterey  (26*  N.  lal.X 
though  its  whole  length  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  600 
miles.  The  rocks  are  generally  too  steep  to  maintain  any 
vegetation  beyond  a  few  plants,  but  in  the  narroV  ravines 
whicli  intersect  the  acclivity  a  vigoi*ous  vegetation  is  found; 
in  the  lower  part  there  are  many  oak-trees,  and  in  tha 
higher  large  pines. 

The  steep  ascent  just  described  constitutes  the  outer  ed^ 
of  the  elevated  plains  of  Anabimc,  which  extend  westwa 
to  a  great  distance.  The  edge  itself  is  lined  by  a  continuo 
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senes  of  hills  nsmg  in  general  only  to  a  moderate  elevation 
above  the  tablelands,  but  some  of  them  attain  a  great  heis;ht, 
as  the  Coflfre  de  Perote,  near  the  road  leading  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico,  which  is  13,415  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  5723 
feet  above  its  base,  and  the  peak  of  Oiizava,  which  attains  a 
height  of  17,373  feet.  The  heights  which  line  the  margin  of 
the  table-land  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  appear 
rather  isolated  in  the  southern  districts.  North  of  22  N. 
lat.  however  they  constitute  a  continuous  range  of  hieh 
mountains,  considerably  elevated  above  the  adjacent  table- 
land ;  and  this  chain  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Real  dc 
Catorce  (24°  lat.).  North  of  the  group  which  surrounds 
this  place  they  again  sink  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
table-lands. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Anahuac  are  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  traverses  them  m  a  general 
eastern  and  western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Madre. 
This  chain  begins  not  far  from  the  eastern  edge,  near  21°  N. 
lat..  west  oFTlacolula,  with  the  mountains  of  I^  Encarnafion, 
whence  it  continues  in  a  west  by  north  direction  to  San 
Felipe  (21®  40'  N.  lat.),  which  town  is  situated  in  a  compa- 
tively  small  plain  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  ranee. 
Here  an  elevated  and  wide  ofTaot  branches  oif  to  the 
southward,  and  stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  50  miles, 
terminating  with  the  group  in  which  the  mines  of  Guanax- 
uato  are  situated. 

West  of  S.  Felipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north-north- 
west, and  its  continuity  seems  to  be  broken  into  isolated 
ridges,  as  the  Sierra  de  Altamira,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Aguas  Calientes,  and  the  group  of  mountains  which  con- 
tain the  mines  of  Zacatecas.  But  at  no  great  distance  west  of 
Zacatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appears  in  the  decided  shape 
of  a  mountain-range,  and  occupies  a  width  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  direction  is  from  south-east  to 
north-west  as  far  north  as  28**  N.  lat.,  where  it  declines  to 
the  north,  and  terminates  near  32®  N.  laf.,  in  an  isolated 
mountain-group  called  the  Sierra  de  las  Espuelas,  having 
gradually  diminished  both  in  elevation  and  width.  The 
elevation  of  this  range  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
mountains  of  La  Encarna9ion  rise  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea, and  about  4000  above  their  base;  those  en- 
closing the  plain  of  S.  Felipe  are  probably  as  high,  especially 
those  of  La  Tlachiquera.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  range 
stretching  north-west  from  Zacatecas  is  not  less  elevated  for 
a  considerable  extent,  though  it  sinks  lower  north  of  28® 
N.  latitude. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  the  steep 
ascent  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico. 
They  are  widest  between  19®  and  20®  N.  lat,  where  they 
occupy  360  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  extensive  tract  of 
country  however  is  not  one  plam,  but  divided  into  four 
plains,  uneaual  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  theiV 
base.  The  most  eastern  plain  may  be  culled  the  plain  of 
Tlascala,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  its  centre.  Its  surface  is  from  7000  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  occu))ies  the  space  between  97°  and 
98J®  W.  long.,  and  between  1 8^®  and  20®  N.  lat.  Its  surface 
is  pretty  level :  the  hills  which  occur  on  it  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  rise  only  to  a  very  moderate  height, 
and  the  depressions  are  few  and  of  small  extent.  Two  iso- 
lated peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the  Cerro  de  Pizarro 
and  Mount  Malinche,  are  near  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  tableland  are  very 
Hterile,  the  ground  being  covered  with  lava,  and  producing 
only  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep  pasture.  This  sterile 
tract,  called  el  mat  pais,  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  plain. 
Farther  west  the  soil  improves,  and  in  many  places  the 
ground  is  covered  with  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid 
out  in  plantations  of  Amertean  aloes.  The  chain  of  hills 
which  divides  the  plain  of  Tlascala  from  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  contain  the  peak  of  Islaccihuatl  (15,704  feet  above 
the  sea),  and  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  (1 7,884  feet),  which 
last  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  The  plain  of 
Tenochtitlan,  lying  west  of  that  of  Tlascala,  is  between 
19®  and  ?0®  N.  lat.  and  98®  30'  and  99®  30'  W.  long.,  and 
about  7480  feet  arbove  the  sea.  Farther  west  is  the  plain 
of  Toluca,  which  extends  to  100®  W.  long.,  and  is  somewhat 
smaller  in  extent  than  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  but  likewise 
surrounded  by  chains  of  hills.  In  the  southern  chain  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  which  is  15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
through  the  northern  chain  the  Rio  de  Lerma  ibrcet  its 


course.  Tlie  surface  of  this  plain  is  in  many  places  uneven 
and  broken,  but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  it  is 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  is  too  cold  to  pro- 
duce wheat,  and  it  serves  chiefly  as  pasture-ground.  The 
most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  that  of  Michoacan, 
which  between  19°  and  20°  N.lat.  extends  from  100®  to  104'' 
W.  long.,  and  appproaches  the  Pacific  within  about  30  miles. 
Its  surface  in  the  eastern  districts  is  about  6500  feet 
high,  but  towai'ds  the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  feet. 
Far  from  being  so  level  as  that  of  Tlascala,  this  plain  exhi- 
bits several  broken  and  high  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose 
valleys  of  moderate  width  and  great  fertility.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber.  The  level 
country  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  every  kind  of 
grain,  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  still  too  great  to 
admit  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  plalu  is  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro.  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  whose  capital, 
Tzintzontzan,  was  built  on  its  banks.  Towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  peak  of  Tancitaro,  which  is 
probably  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan» 
on  which  the  small  town  of  Zapotlan  is  built,  the  country 
declines  rapidly  to  the  plain  of  Colima,  which  seems  to  re- 
semble in  most  respects  the  low  tract  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  appears  to  be  generally  level  and  not  much 
elevated  above  the  sea.  On  this  plain  the  isolated  volcano 
of  Colima  rises  to  a  great  height.  This  country  is  fertile, 
and  is  capable  of  produciug  all  the  tropical  plants;  but  it 
is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table-lands  just  mentioned  border  on 
others  of  a  similar  description.  On  the  south  the  country 
descends  rapidly  and  with  a  very  irregular  surface,  except 
where  it  borders  on  the  plain  of  Tlascala.  This  plain  is  joined 
on  the  south  by  that  of  Mixtecapan,  which  slretcnesfrom  about 
18®  3o'  N.  lat.  southward  to  tne  very  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
where  it  terminates  with  high  mountains,  leaving  only  a 
narroiv  tract  between  them  and  the  sea,  from  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Yopez  on 
the  west,  a  space  of  300  miles.  We  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  features  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  than  with 
other  parts  of  Mexico,  as  it  has  rarely  been  visited  by 
European  travellers,  though  it  contains  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  populous  districts  of  the  republic.  It  is  however 
certain  that  the  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
depressions  and  the  low  tract  on  the  coast,  forms  a  table- 
land about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  surface  appears  to 
be  undulatinMr*  and  sometimes  to  rise  into  hills.  Towards 
the  plain  of  Tabasco  a  chain  rises  to  a  greater  elevation, 
though  the  highest  summit,  the  peak  of  Senpueltepec,  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  7500  feet.  Indian  com  and  other 
grains  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cochineal  is  collected  on  this  table -land. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  north, 
and  extending  westward  to  98°  30',  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the  table-land  which  stretches  east  and  west 
over  the  Mexican  isthmus,  between  19®  and  20®  N.  lat. 
The  countries  which  fill  up  this  angle  do  not  present  in  the 
least  degree  the  features  of  a  table-land,  being  covered 
with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  generally  east  and 
west,  'with  valleys  between  these  ridges  sometimes  wi'le 
enough  to  be  called  plains.  Both  the  ranges  and  the  valle)-s 
grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in 
passing  the  low  ridges  which  enclose  the  table-lands  of  Te- 
nochtitlan, Toluca,  and  Michoacan,  on  the  south,  we  de- 
scend immediately  to  a  country  hardly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  is  indicated  by  the  sugar  plantations  which  occur  at 
Istla  (3 1 00  feet)  and  at  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  not  more  than  30 
or  40  miles  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan.  Farther 
south  the  descent  is  less  rapid,  as  the  valleys,  which  are 
only  30  or  40  miles  fi-om  the  Pacific,  are  still  about  20UO 
feet  above  it.  The  descent  again  becomes  more  rapid  near 
the  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  there  is  a  narrow  level 
tract  intersected  with  saltlagunes.  This  region  is  traversed 
nearly  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west  by  a  river  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  Rio  Bolsas,  or  Rio  de  Zacatula, 
whose  course  exceeds  200  miles,  its  source  being  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan.  But  this  river  is 
not  navigable,  its  course  being  very  rapid,  ev«$n  at  its  mouth. 
Towards  the  northern  margin  of  this  region  is  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  2890  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  volcano  itself  being  4114  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  1224  feet  above  iu  base.    This  volcano  was  formed 
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on  the  29th  September,  1759,  In  a  violent  eruption,  by 
trhich  a  surface  of  belM^ecn  24  and  30  square  miles  was 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  volcano 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  conical  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, from  which  smoke  is  continually  issuing.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bolsas  westward  a  low  level  plain  extends 
along  the  Pacific,  which  joins  that  of  Colima,  and  spreads 
about  30  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a  tierra  calienle,  resem- 
bling, in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions,  the  low  coast  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  very  un- 
healthy; but  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto,  does  not 
visit  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  these  shores  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  thermometer,  even  during 
the  cold  season,  hardly  descending  below  82°,  and  nearly  all 
the  year  round  maintaining  itself  in  the  day-time  between 
SG®  and  95°.  This  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  cold  winds  on  this  coast.  The  gales  by  which 
it  is  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  blow  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  from  the  south-west:  some- 
times they  occur  as  late  as  September  and  October.  From 
October  to  May  the  air  is  in  general  calm,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less ;  but  the  sun  is  nearly  invisible  on  account  of  a  fog,  of 
an  olive  colour,  which  covers  the  whole  sky  in  its  upper 
reisiona,  and  does  not  alTect  tlie  hygrometer.  In  this  season 
some  gales  bk)W  from  the  north-east  or  north-north-east, 
which  are  called  the  gales  of  Tehuantepec. 

North  of  20"  N.  lat.  is  the  table- land  of  Queretaro,  which 
extends  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  east  to 
about  21°N.  lat«  but  on  the  west  to  21^  30'.  That  portion 
of  it  which  lies  east  of  100^  W.  long,  is  in  general  about 
6500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  surface  is  broken  by 
single  groups  or  short  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  1000 
to  1500  feet  above  the  plain;  but  still  there  occur  many 
level  tracts  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  This 
rej^iun  contains  numerous  productive  mines.  The  western 
and  greater  portion  of  the  table-land  (between  1 00°  and  102'' 
W.  long.)  is  nearly  a  plain,  rarely  interrupted  by  hills.  Its 
»urface  is  on  an  average  only  200  or  300  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  eastern  portion.  The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied 
liy  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  on  the  Mexican 
isthmus,  known  under  the  name  of  Baxio,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Queretaro  along  the  Rio  San- 
tiago westward  for  several  miles  west  of  Salamanca,  and 
thence  in  a  northern  direction  to  Leon.  Its  length  exceeds 
100  miles,  and  its  average  width  probably  30  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  corn-fields,  which,  being  irrigated  by  canals, 
jield  rich  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheal.  In  the  other 
duktricts  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  are  either  covered 
with  stones^  and  then  called  pedregal,  or  with  lava,  in  which 
latter  case  they  always  receive  in  Alexico  the  name  of  mai 
pais.  The  remainder  is  rather  fertile,  but  cannot  be  culti- 
vated where  there  are  no  means  for  irrigation,  as  the  rains 
are  far  from  being  abundant  in  this  region.  Where,  a  de- 
pression occurs  in  which  the  rain-water  accumulates,  a  stone 
wall  is  generally  erected  to  prevent  it  from  running  off,  and 
the  art  ificial  pond  or  tank  so  made  is  called  presa.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  however  cannot  be  irrigated  at 
all,  and  is  used  only  as  pasture-ground.  Some  of  the  cattle 
estates  are  of  immense  extent,  and  keep  many  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sheep.  On  this  table-land  the 
barrancas  are  more  frequent :  they  indeed  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  but  not  in  such  number 
nor  of  such  dimensions.  A  barranca  is  a  depression  in  the 
level  country,  having  always  a  steep  dechvity,  and  descend- 
ing frequently  1000  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
country.  These  depressions  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
miles  wide,  and  still  longer :  they  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
bare  surface  of  the  table-land.  The  climate  of  these  bar- 
rancas is  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  country  about 
them,  and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  tierraa 
calientea.  Vegetation  follows  the  course  of  a  small  stream 
which  runs  in  the  centre  of  the  barranca.  Several  small 
towns  are  built  in  these  depressions  of  the  table-land. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  western  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  as  it  is  not  marked  by  a  continu- 
ous ridge  of  hills.  From  about  1 0 1^  30'  W.  long.,  and  from 
that  point  where  the  Sierra  Madre  turns  northward,  the 
country  descemls  ver>  gradually  to  the  west,  but  with  a  broken 
surface,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys 
with  some  intervening  plains,  usually  of  no  great  extent ;  the 
plains  in  some  places  occupy  the  summit  of  the  higher 
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country,  and  are  called  m^^a  (table -land).  The  descent  ter« 
minates  about  the  meridian  of  Zapotlan,  or  Zapotlan6jd 
(102°  W\  where  the  productions  of  theticrras  calientesap* 
pear,  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  region,  called  the  Plain  of  Xalisco, 
cannot  be  called  a  table-land,  as  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  in  many  places  intersected  with  hills,  frequently 
rising  to  a  great  height,  with  a  steep  ascent,  though  flat 
tracts  of  great  extent  are  numerous,  among  which  that 
about  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility. Though  this  region,  as  being  among  the  tierras  ca- 
lientes,  might  produce  most  tropical  plants,  Indian  coi-n 
and  wheat  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  agriculture. 
The  extent  to  which  wheat  is  grown  shows  that  the  greatest 

1)art  of  this  region  cannot  be  below  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
!n  this  country  is  the  lake  of  Chap&la,  which  is  about  90 
miles  in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  in  breadth:  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  de- 
scend rapidly  to  the  water's  edge.  The  lake  contains  the 
island  of  Mesc&la,  on  which  a  number  of  Indians  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  from  1811  to  1814.  The  lake  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  fish  railed  pesciido  bianco^  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  table-lands,  but  nowhere  attains 
such  a  size  as  in  the  lakcsof  Pascuaro  and  Cliap^ la,  whence 
it  is  sent  to  Mexico,  slightly  sprinkled  Mith  salt  or  preserved 
in  snow. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverses  the  regions 
just  mentioned,  having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (21°  32'  N.  lat. 
and  105°  18'  W.  long.).  This  river  rises  in  the  highest  of 
the  table -lands,  in  tnat  of  Toluca,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  range  which  divides  this  table-land  from  that  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and  in  an  extensive  morass  surrounding  the 
small  town  of  Lerma,  whence  it  is  called,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  Rio  de  Lerma.  Its  course  across  that  region 
is  rather  gentle,  until  it  breaks  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  separates  the  table-land  of  Toluca  from  that  of 
Queretaro.  It  flows  through  the  Baxio  with  a  gentle  course, 
and  its  waters  are  abundantly  used  for  irrigation.  Where 
it  leaves  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs 
quickly  over  a  stony  bed;  in  this  part  of  its  course  naviga- 
tion \sk  entirely  impossible,  except  for  small  canoes  in  the 
spaces  between  the  rapids.  On  approaching  the  lake  of 
Ohap&la  its  course  becomes  gentle,  and  before  it  enters  the 
lake  it  passes  through  an  extensive  level  tract,  which  is 
inundated  by  the  river  during  the  rains  and  is  swampy  all 
the  year  round.  It  enters  the  lake  a  few  miles  below  La 
Barca,  where  it  is  90  yards  wide.  The  waters  of  the  river 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lake,  from 
which  it  issues  on  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Ocotlan,  where  it  is  200  yai'ds  wide,  and  flows  with  an  even 
and  uninterrupted  counne  to  the  Puente  del  Uio  Grande, 
near  Guadalaxara,  where  there  occur  in  the  space  of  less 
than  three  miles  between  fifty  and  sixty  falls.  lis  course 
farther  down,  though  less  obstructed,  \&  still  very  rapid*  and 
at  present  at  least  not  used  for  navigation.  The  course  of 
this  river  considerably  exceeds  400  miles  in  length. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  table-lands  is  drained  by  the  river 
Panuoo,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Zumpango  on  the  table- 
land of  Tenochtitlan.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  carried 
by  the  canal  called  the  Desague  de  Huehuetoca  to  the 
Rio  de  Tula  or  Moctezuma  [Mexico],  which  runs  in  a 
northern  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east  to  Tama- 
sinchali,  where  it  is  called  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan.  Frum  this 
place  it  passes  in  the  same  direction  to  Mirafiores,  S.  Juan, 
and  Tanquichi.  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course  the  river, 
which  near  its  source  is  extremely  rapid  and  frequently 
rushes  forward  like  a  torrent,  becomes  more  gentle,  and 
canoes  may  ascend  it  to  S.  Juan;  but  above  Tanquichi  the 
rapids  are  numerous  and  violent.  From  the  last-mentioned 
place  to  Panuco,  a  distance  of  87  miles  by  the  numerous 
windings  of  the  river,  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  boats. 
Between  these  places  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  is  joined,  from 
the  west,  by  the  river  Tamoin,  and  after  this  junction  it  is 
called  Rio  de  Panuco,  and  changes  its  northern  course  into 
an  eastern  one.  Five  miles  above  Panuco,  a  ledge  of  rock» 
runs  across  the  river,  whicli,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  has 
only  four  feet  water  on  it,  and  thus  prevents  large  vessels 
from  ascending  it  farther.  Schooners  therefore  can  only 
sail  as  far  as  Panuco,  which  is  80  miles  by  water  and  about 
10  miles  by  laud  from  tlic  sea.    The  course  of  the  rivei 
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balow  Panueo  is  exceedingly  winding.  It  traverses  a  low 
and  frequently  swampy  tract,  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
in  which  mahogany  and  different  kinds  of  dye-wood  are  cut. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  forms  the  harbour  of  Tampico.  Its 
whole  course,  including  the  windings,  can  hardly  be  less 
than  400  miles. 

The  climate  of  these  table-lands  varies  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  above  the  sea.  In  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and 
Tlascala,  which  are  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  tlie  mean 
annual  temperature  is  62^.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
generally  ranges  between  45^  and  47",  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  descends  below  32°.  In  summer  it  never 
exceeds  75^  in  the  shade.  On  the  table-land  of  Toluca, 
which  is  the  most  elevated,  the  air  is  so  cold  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  that  the  thermometer  generally 
varies  between  42°  and  46°,  and  even  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  northern  regions  find  the  climate  very 
unpleasant.  On  the  table-land  of  Valladolid,  Mixtecapan, 
and  Miclioacan,  which  are  considerably  lower  than  Tenoch- 
titlan, the  mean  annual  temperature  probably  varies  be- 
tween 66°  and  68*.  All  these  countries,  being  more  than 
5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
TieiTSs  Frias  (cold  countries).  The  winter  is  indeed  not 
severe,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm.  To  the  small  dif- 
ference of  the  temperature  in  the  different  seasons,  and  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat  in  summer,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  several  plants  do  not  grow  in  these  countries, 
which  thrive  very  well  without  the  tropics  and  in  places  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  which  is  considerably  below 
that  of  the  table-lands. 

The  seasons  on  the  table-lands  are  only  two,  that  of  the  rains 
(estacion  de  las  aguws)  and  the  dry  season,  or  summer  (el  estio). 
The  rains  commence  in  June  or  July,  and  terminate  in  Sep- 
tember or  October ;  the  rainy  season  consequently  lasts  only 
Ibur  months.  The  rains  occur  earlier  in  the  countries  ap- 
proaching  the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther 
west.  They  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are 
experiencea  successively  at  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  on  the 
western  shores.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  on  any  of  the  table-lands,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably much  less  than  that  which  fails  on  the  low  shores  of 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  fall 
along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  branches.  It 
would  also  seem  that  the  table-lands  which  approach  the 
Pacific  have  more  abundant  rains  than  those  lying  nearer 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan  seems 
particularly  favoured  in  this  respect,  as  the  rains  begin  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  always  continue  to  October ;  they 
are  also  more  abundant.  Though  the  rains  are  much  less 
abundant  on  the  table-lands  than  on  the  coast,  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  rigorous  vegetation,  but  fbr  the 
rapid  evaporation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  covers  rocks  of  a  porous  nature, 
by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbed  and  carried  too  fkr  below 
the  surface ;  consequently  all  these  table-lands  have  rather 
an  arid  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  grain  where  it  can  be  watered  i  and  even  many  of  the 
rivers  disappear  in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  jdains  are 
entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but  are  covered  with  several 
kinds  of  cactus,  a  plant  which  grows  best  on  an  arid  soil, 
and  endures  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  Forests  of  trees 
occur  only  on  the  hills  and  short  ranges,  which  in  several 
places  are  dispersed  over  the  plains,  and  especially  on  their 
western  declivities :  the  eastern  declivities  generally  present 
bare  rocks.  For  want  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  table-lands  are  only  used  as  pasture,  and 
the  grass  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  the  southeast  wind,  called  viento  de  la  Mis- 
tica.  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers 
the  smaller  plants  and  grass.  In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
country  has  a  very  dismal  aspect,  and  the  cattle  suffer  much 
where  there  are  no  pasture-grounds  that  can  be  irrigated, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  suddenly  changed.  The  elevated  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  like  those  of  Tibet  and  Central  Asia,  which  are 
still  more  arid,  have  also  a  large  portion  of  their  surface 
covered  with  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances, 
in  the  dry  season,  like  a  hoar-frost,  which  considerably  di- 
minish the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

The  countries  which  are  elevated  from  2500  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  such  as  the  broken  region  lying  between 
the  table-lands  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  Toluca  and  Michoacan 
on  one  sideband  between  the  table^land  of  Mixtecapan  on  the 


other*  and  the  uneven  plain  of  Xalisco,  are  called  Tierrai 
Templadas.  Their  mean  annual  temperature  amounts  to  be- 
tween 75°  and  78°,  and  they  enjoy  nearly  a  continual  spring, 
as  the  difference  of  the  temperature  in  the  colder  and  notler 
season  does  not  exceed  8°,  or  at  the  utmost  1 0°.  These  tracts 
produce  the  tropical  fruits  and  the  sugar-cane  in  abundance ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  table-lands  themselves,  enjoy  a  veiy 
healthy  climate  all  the  year  round,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  subject  to  dan^^erous 
diseases. 

We  pass  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  The  country,  which  is  bordered  by  this 
range  on  the  south  and  west,  is  a  plain  of  great  length,  ter- 
minating on  the  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
betweee  30°  and  32°  N.  lat,  and  at  the  Sierra  de  las  Espu- 
elas,  the  most  northern  offset  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Its  length 
is  nearly  700  miles.  Its  width,  which  between  22"*  and  24° 
N.  lat.  hardly  exceeds  100  miles,  widens  considerably  t'ar- 
ther  north,  so  that  at  29°  N.  lat  it  is  probably  moi-e  than 
300  miles.  The  southern  portion  of  this  plain,  as  far  north 
as  a  line  drawn  from  Zacateeas  on  the  west  to  Catorce  on 
the  east,  may  be  on  an  average  about  6000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Its  surface  is  iu  many  places  traversed  by  ranges 
of  hills,  running  east  and  west,  and  its  soil  in  general  re- 
sembles that  of  the  plain  of  Queretaro,  but  is  not  equal  to 
it  in  fertility,  a  great  portion  of  it  being  covered  with  sand, 
and  other  parts  with  stones.  Some  districts,  being  possessed 
of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land,  are  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility, as  the  country  about  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  the  Valle 
del  Maiz,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Taraoin,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Panueo.  A  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try serves  as  pasture- ground  fi>r  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  rains  are  less  abundant  than  farther 
south,  and  fiill  mostly  in  October  and  November;  the  heat 
in  summer  is  less  and  the  cold  in  winter  greater  than  on 
the  table-land  of  Queretaro. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  less  favoured  b^ 
nature.  Near  a  line  drawn  from  Zacateeas  to  Catorce  it  is 
about  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  probably  not  more  than  300O 
feet.  It  suffers  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  which  iu 
the  southern  districts  is  far  from  being  abundant,  and  north 
of  27°  N.  lat.  is  very  rare.  It  is  consequently  badly  supplied 
with  water,  the  springs  being  few  in  number,  and  the 
water  of  a  very  aisagreeable  taste.  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  principally  owing  to  the  soil,  which  contains  a 
great  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  plain  contains 
numerous  dry  salt-lakes,  whence  large  quantities  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  are  collected  and  taken  to  different  parts  of  the 
republic  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Alt  the  rivers  which 
water  this  plain  rise  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  running  northward,  are  lo«t  in  some 
lake  tiaving  no  communication  with  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  RioConchos,  which  rises  with  several  brunches 
between  26°  and  28°  N.  lat,  and  falls  into  the  Rio  del  Norte 
near  31°  N.  lat.  In  the  southern  districts  are  the  Rio 
Grande  de  las  Nieves,  which  runs  about  300  miles,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  lake  of  Parras,  and  the  Rio  Nasas,  which 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  enters  the  lake  of  Mapinii. 
In  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  de  S.  Buenaventura, 
and  the  Rio  de  las  Oasas  Grandes,  which  run  hardly  more 
than  100  miles,  and  fall  into  the  lakes  of  S.  Maria  and  of 
Guzman.  The  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limited  to 
the  river  bottoms,  which  extend  firom  two  to  four  m»les 
along  the  banks,  and  produce  Indian  corn  and  other  grain. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas  much  cotton  is  grown,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Pai*ras  are  extensive 
vineyards,  from  which  a  good  wine  is  obtained.  All  the 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  river  bottoms  frotii  inn* 
another  are  level,  and  consist  mostly  of  a  firm  soil,  the  sandy 
or  stony  tract  being  rare  and  of  comparatively  small  extent  ; 
but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  wood  or  even  shrubs,  and  in 
certain  seasons  even  dry  grass  is  rare.  Gales  of  wind  ore 
vei7  frequent,  and  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  they 
blow,  they  are  very  cold  and  raise  immense  clouds  of  dust 
filled  with  saline  particles.  The  last-mentioned  circum- 
stance is  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  this 
region.  Within  this  plain  is  situated  a  mountainous  re* 
gion,  called  the  Bolson  di  Mapimi,  whieh  occupies  the 
tract  of  land  extending  from  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Mapimi  to  the  banks  of  the  great  southern  bend 
of  the  Rio  ael  Norte.  But  its  extent  to  the  east  and  west 
is  imperfectly  known.    It  is  in  possession  of  an  unsubduod 
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tribe  of  nati^^et,  called  tbe  Appaebet,  and  has  never  been 
ejcamined  by  European  tnivellen,  but  it  is  aaid  to  contain 
an  abundance  of  metals,  which  have  ne?er  been  worked. 

The  Sierra  Madre,  which  extends  alonyi^  the  western  side 
of  this  plain  in  a  north-western  direction,  lowers  towards 
it  with  a  gradual  descent,  or,  more  probably,  in  terraces, 
separated  from  each  other  by  abrupt  declivities,  and  tra- 
versed by  deep  and  steep  transverse  valleys.  The  crest  of 
the  chain  is  situated  towards  its  western  declivity,  and  be- 
tween the  ridges  which  compose  the  mountain-region  are 
longitudinal  valleys,  narrow,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
which  contain  rich  mines.  Towards  the  plains,  which  lie 
along  the  Pacific,  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  only  fur- 
rowed by  ravines. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacific  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  different  regions,  the  plains  of 
Cinaloa  and  the  hilly  region  of  Sonora.  The  former  ex- 
tends between  24**  and  28**  N.  lat.,  and  the  latter  between 
'Ih"^  and  32**  N.  lat.  The  plains  are  perfectly  level,  and 
only  hills  of  moderate  elevation  divide  them  from  the 
Sierra  Madre.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay,  almost 
without  a  pebble,  which  infertile  wherever  it  is  irrigated; 
but  as  this  country  has  not  been  in  possession  of  the  Spa* 
niards  much  more  than  a  century,  agriculture  has  not  yet 
made  much  progress.  Tlie  rains  set  in  regularly  on  the 
*2  llh  of  June,  and  last  about  two  months.  The  greatest  heat 
is  experienced  before  the  rains,  from  the  montn  of  March, 
whcu  the  country  is  parched  up  and  resembles  a  desert 
Tlie  rivers  running  across  the  plain  flow  in  beds  considera- 
bly below  its  surface,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after 
the  most  abundant  rains  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the 
adjacent  tracts.  The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  are 
the  Rio  de  Culiacan,  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Rio  Mayo, 
each  of  which  may  run  upward  of  100  miles  in  a  wide  and 
deep  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  sea,  as  there  is  a  sensible  de- 
scent some  miles  in  length  from  it  to  the  low  and  sandy 
tracts  which  skirt  the  shore. 

Sonora,  which  begins  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Rio 
Mayo,  has  likewise  a  tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the 
sea,  but  it  soon  rises  to  some  elevation,  and  then  extends 
nearly  on  a  level  many  miles  inland.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  rather  sterile,  but  more  firom  want  of  moisture  than 
from  want  of  good  soil,  which  resembles  in  every  respect 
that  of  the  plain  of  Cinaloa.  The  hilly  country  begins  from 
30  to  40  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
ridges  running  south  and  north,  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Madre. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  they  are  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal mountain-chain.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  to  theneight 
of  mountains,  but  their  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Between  these  hills  run  rivers  in  valleys,  generally  several 
miles  wide,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ferti- 
lity. The  largest  is  the  river  Yaqui,  which  is  formed  by 
two  branches  ;  the  Rio  Babispe,  flowing  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  southward,  and  the  Kio  Oposura,  which 
runs  parallel  to  it  farther  west.  The  first  runs  about  200 
miles,  and  the  second  120  miles,  before  the^  unite  upon 
emerging  from  the  hilly  region.  After  their  junction  tney 
take  tbe  name  of  Kio  Yaqui,  and  flow  about  150  miles 
more,  until  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  south  of 
26"*  N.  lat  The  central  districts  of  Sonora  are  also  tra- 
versed from  north  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and  Do- 
lores, which  liow  parallel  to  each  other  until  they  unite  a 
few  miles  above  the  town  of  Pitic  at  S.  Jaunitz;  a  few 
miles  below  Pitic  the  united  river  enters  a  lake  of  some  ex- 
tent, which  has  no  communication  with  the  sea.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  be  about  200  miles.  In  the  north- 
western comer  of  Sonoru  is  the  Rio  de  S.  Ignacio,  which 
runs  more  than  100  miles,  and  is  likewise  lost  in  a  lake. 
None  of  these  rivers  arc  navigated,  but  they  are  used  to 
irrigate  the  valleys,  in  which  maize  and  wheat  are  grown  to 
a  considerable  extent  Without  this  inigation  the  country 
would  be  a  desert,  as  the  rains,  which  come  in  September,  do 
not  last  more  than  four  weeks,  fall  only  in  short  showers, 
and  are  very  irregular  and  uncertain.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  most  northern  district  there  is  no  rain  at  all.  As 
this  part  of  the  Mexican  States  is  situated  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  it  partakes  of  the  great  changes  in  tem- 
perature which  commonly  occur  in  these  countries.  The 
thermometer  ranges  during  the  year  between  30**  and  95^ 
During  the  northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  which  blow 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  pass  over  elevated 
pUiosy  it  sometimes  freezes  every  night  for  several  weeks 


at  Pitic  (29**  N.  lat.),  and  the  thermometer  then  siuks  aalow 
as  1 8°  in  the  night-time.  It  seems  that  frost  occurs  in  these 
parts  every  year.  But  the  summer  is  excessively  hot,  and 
the  hot  weather  continues  for  several  months :  the  rains 
take  place  much  later  here  than  farther  south. 

The  countries  hitherto  described  are  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  which  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of 
North  America  by  a  plain  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  eastward  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  between  32*"  and  33"^  N.  lat  This  plain  seems  to  be 
interrupted  by  two  mountain-groups  only:  one  of  them, 
the  Arizona,  is  situated  near  109°  W.  long.,  and  noted  for 
the  fabulous  stories  of  its  great  wealth  in  the  precious 
metals;  the  other  occurs  near  the  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  where  the  river  beffins  to  flow  in  a  south-south- 
eastern direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  del  Florido.  Nothing 
is  known  of  these  mountain-groups.  The  plain  is  drained 
by  the  river  Gila,  which  runs  more  than  500  miles  in  a 
western  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Rio  Colorado  near 
its  embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollon,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
principal  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  though  it 
may  have  a  considerable  volume  of  water  in  its  upper 
course,  it  loses  it  imperceptibly  by  flowing  through  an  arid 
plain  of  great  extent  in  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  and  in  which  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
joined  by  any  tributary  of  imnortance.  The  plain  itself  is 
a  desert,  in  which  onlv  a  few  families  of  the  Appachea 
lead  a  wandering  life.  An  exception  however  is  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  district  where  the  extensive  ruins  called 
Casas  Grandes  (near  1 10°)  are  found,  as  such  ruins  gene* 
rally  occur  in  spots  fisvoured  bv  natural  fertility. 

The  Mexican  States  extena  much  beyond  this  natural 
boundary,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  namely,  the  two  Californias ; 
the  unknown  region  extending  between  Upper  California 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte^ 
or  New  Mexico ;  and  Texas,  or  the  country  extending  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  to  the  Californias,  see  California^ 
vol.  vi.,  p.  158.  Of  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of 
Upper  California  little  is  known :  two  Takes  of  great  extent 
are  stated  to  occur  in  it»  of  which  one  is  said  to  he  salt. 
The  reports  of  the  monks  respecting  this  wide  tract  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  Colorado.  We  shall  conclude 
our  survey  with  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

New  Mexico  is  a  valley  of  great  extent,  included  by  the  two 
mountain-ranges  with  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  terminate 
on  the  south.  The  western  range,  called  Sierra  de  Mogollon, 
commences  about  34^  N.  lat,  and  is  in  the  plain  which  lies 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Gila.  It  is  not  known  if 
this  range  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  del  Florido,  which  is 
about  80  miles  south- south-east  of  it.  The  other  range, 
called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  rises  farther  east,  opposite 
the  mountain-region  called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  in  the 
most  southern  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  29°  N.  lat., 
and  extends  northward  to  40*^  N.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the 
Sierra  de  Mogollon.  Both  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  from  34^  to  40**  N.  lat.,  and  the  long  longitudinal 
valley  between  them  is  New  Mexico.  Its  southern  district, 
between  34**  and  35**  30'  N.  lat,  is  a  desert,  covered  with 
arid  hills,  which  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  are  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  in  some  narrow 
valleys  traversed  by  rivulets.  This  district  is  called  Deserto 
del  Muerlo.  The'  northern  district,  between  35"  30'  and 
38°  N.  lat  is  a  valley,  from  20  to  40  miles  across:  this  part 
has  been  settled,  and  produces  grain  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  population.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  the 
people  consists  in  their  pasture-grounds,  which  feed  nume- 
rous herds  of  sheep,  their  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  the 
wild  animals  which  inhabit  the  adjasent  mountains.  The  ' 
most  northern  part  of  the  valley,  between  38**  and  40"  N. 
lat,  is  uninhabited,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  which  even  in  the  settled  part  is  so  great  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  though  a  rapid  river,  is  annually  covered 
with  ice  for  several  months.  This  circumstance  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ranges  enclosing  the  valley,  which  in 
some  places  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  but  chiefly  to 
the  elevation  of  its  surface,  which  Humboldt  thinks  cannot 
be  less  than  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  an  estimate  probably 
rather  below  than  above  the  truth.  Rain  is  very  scarce, 
and  usually  falls  only  once  a  year,  and  in  some  yea* 
at  all ;  the  snow  however,  which  covens  the  rai^<^ 
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month  of  .Ttttic,  stip)>ti6s  Ihe  soil  with  the  moisture  requisite 
for  the  gix)wtli  of  grain  and  grass. 

The  Rio  del  Norte,  also  called  in  its  lower  course  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  maps  incorrectly  Rio  Bravo,  is  the 
largest  of  the  r iters  of  Mexico.  Humboldt  estimates  its 
course  at  nearly  1 400  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  northern 
angle  of  the  Vale  of  New  Mexico,  near  40®  N.  lat.,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sisinppi,  and  of  tlie  Rio  Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  most 
nortnern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Rio  del 
Norte  runs  soudiward  from  40°  to  29°  N.  lat.,  and  even  in 
the  vale  of  New  Mexico  is  a  considerable  river,  which  has 
water  enough  for  small  boats,  but  is  not  navigated.  In 
the  mountains  between  35°  30'  and  34°  N.  lat.  it  seems 
to  be  too  full  of  rapids  to  permit  of  any  kind  of  navigation. 
Where  it  enters  the  plain,  south  of  34°  N.  lat.,  its  waters 
are  abundantly  used  for  irrigating  the  fertile  district  which 
surrounds  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  its  water  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  Afterwards  it  receives  a  small  supply  of 
water  by  the  Rio  Conchos;  and  after  having  changed  its  course 
by  a  great  bend  to  the  east  and  north-east,  it  receives  a  larger 
supply  by  the  Rio  Puerco,  which  runs  in  a  longitudinal  val- 
ley east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagramento ;  but  as  its  course  lies 
through  an  arid  plain,  which  is  rarely  refreshed  by  abundant 
rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  too  small  even  for  small  craft, 
until  it  has  changed  its  course  to  the  south-east,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  about  200  miles  iVom 
its  mouth.  At  this  place  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  it 
seems,  the  river  leaves  the  elevated  plain  and  descends  into 
the  lower  country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  this  place  downward  it  may  be 
navigated  by  small  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
rise,  as  those  of  many  other  rivers,  annually:  this  rise 
begins  in  the  month  of  April,  is  highest  in  May,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  the  watera  attain  their  greatest  height. 
This  change  is  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  rise  of  the  water  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  south  of  26°  N.  lat,  at  Braxosde  Santiago,  and  about 
twenty  miles  below  Matamoros,  to  which  town  vessels  of 
innall  burden  may  ascend ;  but  larger  ones  cannot  enter  the 
hver  on  account  of  its  bar  and  of  numerous  shoals. 

The  country  east  of  the  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  and  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norle,  which  is  compre- 
hended almost  entirely  under  the  name  of  Texas,  diflfers 
greatly  in  its  natural  features  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
Mexican  States.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento  and  extends  eastward  to  102^  W.  long, 
is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  probably  not  less 
than  2000  feet.  Its  northern  portion,  embracing  tbo  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  Red  River  as  fur  north  as  the 
Arkansas,  is  an  extensive  plain,  considerably  elevated  above 
the  watercourses,  along  the  course  of  which  are  bottoms  of 
moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth,  which 
indicate  a  considerable  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  the  spaces 
between  these  river-valleys  have  an  arid  though  commonly  a 
firm  soil,  which  is  covered  with  vegetation  only  in  the  early 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer  is 
deprived  of  it.  Like  the  extensive  plains  along  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  wants  water  and  wood,  and 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  This  region  is  joined 
on  the  south  by  an  extensive  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
called  the  hills  of  San  Saba,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Sierra  del  Sagramento,  and  extends  southward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Puerco.  Its  eastern  offsets  extend  to  the  meri- 
dian of  100°.  The  mountains  probably  do  not  rise  above 
their  base  more  than  2000  feet;  but  this  is  only  a  suppo- 
sition, as  the  whole  region,  being  in  possession  of  a  tribe  of 
natives,  the  Comanches,  who  are  enemies  to  the  white  set- 
tlers, is  unknown.  In  this  mountain-tract  most  of  the  large 
rivers  that  water  Texas  take  their  origin.  Between  this 
region  and  the  elevated  plain  on  the  Red  River  a  salt 
swamp  of  great  extent  is  stated  to  exist,  in  which  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rio  Brazos  rises.  When  the  salt,  which 
cr)'stallizes  on  its  surface  after  long  dry  weather,  is  dissolved 
by  abundant  rains,  the  water  of  the  Rio  Brazos  becomes 
brackish. 

The  remainder  of  Texas,  included  between  the  meridian 
of  1 00°  N.  lat.,  the  Red  River  on  the  nortli,  the  Sabine  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Rio  del  Norte  on  the 
south,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
North  America.  The  coast  is  low,  and  skirted  by  a  number 
Qf  long  flat  islands,  separated  from  the  main  by  narrow 


straits;  but  thebe  straits  are  much  deeper  than  those  far- 
ther south,  and  afford  in  several  places  good  anchoring 
ground  for  vessels  of  moderate  size ;  so  that  Texas  has 
more  and  better  harbours  than  all  the  Mexican  States  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  taken  together.  The  bars  on  the  ri\  crs 
have  deeper  water  on  them,  probably  because  their  courMs 
is  less  rapid  and  their  waters  less  troubled,  as  they  do  not 
descend  from  countries  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level. 

The  low  country  along  the  coast  extends  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  inland ;  it  is  not,  like  the  country  south  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  a  sandy  desert  without  vegetation,  but  suffers 
rather  from  superabundance  of  water*,  being  a  great  part  of 
the  year  inundated  or  in  the  condition  of  a  swamp.  Behind 
this  low  swampy  tract  the  country  rises  imperceptibly  for 
some  miles,  ana  then  appears  to  stretch  out  in  a  wide  plain 
with  a  nearly  level  surface.    The  width  of  this  plain  varies 
considerably,  as  its  northern  and  western  borders   form 
nearly  a  crescent.     Near  the  boundary-line  of  Louisiana 
it  is  from   40  to  50  miles   wide.    At  the  nortli-westeni 
comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  rivers  Tri- 
nidad and  Guadalupe,  its  width  4s  stated  to  be  70  or  80 
miles ;  but  on  approaching  the  Rio  del  Norte  it  narrows  to 
20  or  25.    This  plain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  water- 
courses, and  with  the  exception  of  the  low  bottoms  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  not  subject  to  inundation.  The 
tide,  though  it  varies  only  from  two  to  three  feet,  ascends  Ihe 
rivers  to  the  distance  of  45  or  50  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line.    The  whole  of  this  plain  is  wooded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land  betw*een  the  rivers, 
which  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  exhibit  fine  prairies.     The 
forests  consist  of  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  iron-wood, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  useful  trees,  which  are  found  in  tiic 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union.    It  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  this  tract  might  be  cultivated  and  changed 
into  an  immense  field,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  Indian  com, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  every  kind  of  plants  and  fruit-trees 
which  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
tropics,  whilst  the  prairies,  which  hardly  occupy  one-fifth  or 
sixth  of  the  region,  would,  in  their  natural  state,  serve  as 
pasture-ground  for  cattle. 

The  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain  is  less  favoured  by 
nature,  the  proportion  between  the  cultivable  land  and  the 
prairies  being  nearly  inverted.  The  former  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  which  arc  numerous,  and  gene- 
rally wide,  so  that  they  perhaps  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
surface.  Their  soil  is  alluvial,  and  in  the  present  state 
covered  with  trees  of  large  growth,  a  certain  indication  of 
great  fertility.  As  the  rivers  are  not  impeded  in  their  coui*se, 
and  Have  sufficient  fall  to  draw  oif  the  superabundance 
rapidly,  the  inundations  are  of  short  duration,  and  serve  only 
to  impart  new  vigour  to  the  soil.  The  country  betwern 
these  bottoms  generally  rises  from  them  with  a  gentle  accli- 
vity to  an  elevation  of  200  to  400  feet,  and  presents  for 
the  most  part  an  undulating  surface,  on  which  isolated 
bills  of  moderate  elevation  are  dispersed.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  this  tract  is  destitute  of  trees,  which  occur  only  in 
isolated  clumps,  and  at  considerable  distances  front  one 
another.  The  most  extensive  of  these  wooded  islands  cover 
the  bases  and  declivities  of  the  hills.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  grass,  which  affords  excellent 
pasture.  As  the  grass  maintains  its  verdure  for  many 
months,  it  appears  that  the  soil  is  less  arid  and  deslitnte  of 
moisture  than  farther  north,  or  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico, 
and  it  is  thought  that  extensive  tracts  of  it  may  be  culti- 
vated with  wheat  or  other  grains.  The  least  fertile  district 
of  this  tract  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river, 
where  the  country  rises  into  hills,  covered  with  alight  sandy 
soil  and  overgrown  with  pine-forests.  It  resembles  that 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  between  the  Red  River  and 
Arkansas  west  of  Natchitoches. 

Texas  owes  its  great  capability  for  agricultural  purposes 
to  its  numerous  rivers  and  the  regularity  of  their  course. 
These  rivers,  when  the  country  shall  be  well  settled  and 
cultivated,  will  materially  contribute  to  its  prosperity, 
as  all  of  them,  even  those  which  run  only  fifty  miles,  are 
navigable  fur  small  craft  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  course. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  rivers  from  west  to  east  are — 
the  Rio  Nueces,  which  flows  about  250  miles  with  a  general 
south-eastern  course ;  the  Rio  Guadalupe,  which  is  nearly  ag 
long,  and  which  falls  into  a  lagune  formmg  the  harbour  of 
Espiritu  Santo;  the  Colorado,  which  traverses  in  its  upper 
course  the  mountain-tract  of  San  Saba,  flows  upwards  of  40(1 
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miles*  And  ffJU  iato  Uie  lagnne  comiituting  the  harbour  of 
Matagorda ;  the  Rio  Braxos,  or  Brazos  de  Dios,  whose  origin 
lA  near  to^that  of  the  Red  liiver,  and  which,  flowing  chi^y 
in  a  south-south -eaaterl J  directiou,  intersects  nearly  the 
ceatre  of  Texas  and  the  roost  fertile  districts.  It  enters  the 
lea  after  a  course  ol  more  than  400  miles»  forming  at  its 
mouth  a  harbour,  with  a  bar  on  which  only  from  three  and 
a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  of  water  are  found.  The  Rio 
Trinidad,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles  in  a  south- 
fiouth-easlerly  direction  through  a  very  fertile  tract,  falls 
iuto  Galveston  Bay.  As  to  the  Red  River  and  Sabine  River, 
which  separate  Texas  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America*  see  Louisiana. 

Productions. — As  there  is  so  great  a  difference  iu  the 
climate  of  the  different  regions  of  Mexico,  there  must  he  a 
corresponding  variety  in  their  productions.  Humboldt  asserts 
that  within  these  states  almost  all  the  vegetable  productions 
may  be  grown  which  are  found  between  the  equator  and 
the  polar  oircla  The  agricultural  productions  which  ac- 
tually are  grown  prove  the  justice  of  this  observation.  On 
the  highest  of  the  table-lands,  that  of  Toluca  (9000  feet)  wheat 
does  not  succeed,  ncur  does  it  ^cceed  in  Europe  beyond  60^ 
N.  lat.  On  tliis  table-land  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  the  plantations  of  the  American 
aloe,  which  may  be  considerod  as  the  vineyards  of  Mexico, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  wine, 
railed  pulque*  [Aoave.]  It  is  however  remarkable  that 
Indian  corn  grows  on  this  table-land,  a  circumstance  which 
shows  tbediffierence  in  the  climate  of  countries  which  have  a 
great  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  those  in  which  it  depends 
on  ge(^[raphical  position  only.  Most  of  tho  tabic -lands 
however  are  from  6000  to  7600  feet  above  the  sea;  and  as 
their  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  they  produce  all  the 
cerealia  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  which  are  not 
us^,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  fruits 
also  are  those  of  Europe,  as  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
apricoUs  apples^  pears,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The  vege- 
tables too  are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  capsicum,  called 
chile,  is  most  abundantly  grown,  as  it  is  lued  all  over  the 
country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of 
American  aloes  on  these  table-lands  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  difference  between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
Tierras  Templadas  and  Calientes  is  not  well  established. 
Maize  is  grown  everywhere,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  lower  classes ;  and  it  is  the  only  grain  which  is  culti- 
vated for  food,  rice  being  only  grown  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  wet  countries  along  the  Rio  Huusacualco.  But  the  plan- 
tations of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extensive ;  and 
besides  these,  Oxalis  tuberosa,  Dioscorca  alata,  and  batatas 
are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which 
do  not  succeed  on  the  table-land,  are  abundant  io  the 
Tierra  Templadas ;  and  besides  these,  many  fruits  of  hot 
countries,  especially  pine-apples,  guavas,  and  others. 

The  agriculture  of  the  table-lands  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  exportation.  Cotton  is  grown  along  the  shores  of 
tho  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas,  in  a  deep 
depression  of  the  northern  1  able-land;  and  coffee  on  tlie 
eastern  coast,  west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz ;  sugar  is  cul- 
tivated in  many  places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  ex- 
ported; cocoa  is  collected  in  the  low  country  along  the 
river  Huasacualco ;  ond  indigo  along  the  southern  coast, 
but  only  fur  home  consumption.  Tobacco,  which  in  many 
parts  succeeds  very  well,  is  only  permitted  to  be  grown  in 
certain  places,  as  government,  which  derives  a  considera- 
ble income  from  a  hea\7  duty  laid  on  its  consumption,  has 
limited  the  cultivation  to  certain  spots  to  prevent  all  eva- 
fiion  of  the  tax.  Three  plants  ^row  wild  in  the  forests,  at 
tl)e  base  of  the  steep  ascent  which  divides  the  low  eastern 
coast  from  the  table  lands,  and  supply  articles  of  export — 
the  jalapa,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  vanilla. 

All  the  domestic  animals,  which  have  been  brought  over 
frooa  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
Mexico,  owing  to  tho  wide  tracts  which  are  not  or  cannot 
be  cultivated,  and  which  afford  pasture -ground  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year.  Cattle  is  abundant,  both  on  the 
table-lands  and  the  lower  tracts;  among  the  latter,  espe- 
cially on  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  and  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerked  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Sheep  are 
numerous  on  the  table-lands,  especially  on  the  northern, 
which  are  much  dner ;  and  wool  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Horses  abound  generally,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
forovincDs  a  great  numl^  are  found  in  a  wild  state:  they 


are  easily  taken  and  broken  in.  Honies  and  mules  ara  ex« 
ported  in  great  numbers  to  tho  United  States.  On  the 
great  plains  bordering  on  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  the 
American  buffalo  abounds.  In  winter  the  buffaloes  tra- 
verse the  hills  of  San  Saba,  and  pasture  on  the  plains  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Carnivorous  wild 
animals  are  not  numerous.  Game  is  abundant*  especially 
deer  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  vai'ious  kinds  of 
parrots,  mackawa,  and  humming-birds.  The  lakes  abomid 
in  fish.  Bees  seem  to  abound  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  tlie  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  great  care  on  the 
table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  whence  by  far  the  greatest  part 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  In  the  Gulf  of  Ca* 
lifornia  pearl  shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  pearls 
were  collected,  but  it  seems  that  this  branch  of  industry 
has  declined* 

Mexico  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Tlie 
gold-mines  occur  chieily  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  north  of  24°  N.  lat. :  the  silver-mines  are  richest  on 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  those 
which  border  their  margin.  During  the  civil  war,  which 
began  in  1810  and  lasted  for  many  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mines  were  neglected.  Their  working  was  however 
renewed  in  1825,  chiefly  by  tho  English  mining  oompamef 
which  sprung  up  about  tliat  time.  Before  that  event  (from 
1810  to  1825),  the  produce  was  much  less  than  it  had  been 
before  1810.  Since  the  year  1825  it  has  considerably  in> 
creased,  though  not  so  much  as  was  expected.  Besides  the  pre- 
cious metals,  Mexico  has  abundance  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead, 
which  are  workerl.  The  iron- mines  however  have  only  been 
opened  since  the  year  1826.  A  quicksilver-mine  is  worked 
at  S.  Onofre,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  the  state  of  Queretaro.  Tin  is  also  stated  to  exist.  The 
carbonate  of  soda,  called  teques^utte,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  smelting  of  the  silver  ore,  is  collected  in  several  lakes, 
where  it  is  found  crystallized  on  the  surface  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  also  common  in  most  places  of  the  table-land 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  appears  in  the  state 
of  an  etlloresceuce  in  the  month  of  October,  after  the  rains 
have  ceased. 

Inhabitants, ^Tlie  population  of  these  states  is  composed 
of  Creoles  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  Indians  or  natives* 
and  of  those  of  mixe/1  blood.  The  number  of  Europeans, 
who  are  called  Gachupines,  and  formerly  amounted  to 
80,000  individuals,  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  natives  of  Spain :  and  though  many  individuals  of 
other  nations,  especially  Englishmen,  have  settled  in  these 
states  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  number  of  Europeans  hardly  amounts  to  more  than 
20,000  or  26,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  still  consists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Humboldt  thought  that  they 
constituted  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population;  but  as  he 
asserts  that  no  natives  were  mixed  up  with  the  white  popu- 
lation in  Sonpra^  ^vhere  modern  travellers  have  found  that 
they  really  oonstituted  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  inl«abitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  natives  form  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population,  especially  if  we  take  into  the 
account,  the  numerous  tribes  which  occupy  the  large  tract 
of  unknown  eountry  between  Upper  California  and  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  which  are  computed  to 
amount  to  300,000  individuals;  though  this  number  is  pro- 
bably exaggerated. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  resemble  one  ano 
ther  in  the  principal  features  of  their  face  and  body,  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  are  the  following:  the  colour  of 
their  skin  approaches  that  of  copper ;  their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  and  so  smooth,  that  it  always  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  wetted ;  and  they  have  little  beard.  Their  figure  is 
rather  short  and  stout ;  their  eyes  small,  long,  and  a  little 
raised  towards  the  temple-bones,  as  in  the  tribes  which 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  Their  cheek-bones  are  pro* 
minent,  their  lips  thick,  and  their  mouths  exhibit  en 
expression  of  softness,  which  forms  a  strange  contrast  with 
the  rigidity  of  their  looks.  Though  they  thus  greatly 
resemble  one  another  in  personal  appearance,  the  tribes 
into  which  they  are  divided  speak  languages  which  are  said 
to  differ  as  ikr  from  each  other  as  the  English  from  the 
Russian.  Humboldt  states  that  twenty  languages  ^^^ 
description  were  spoken  within  the  territories  of  t' 
south  of  33"*  N.  lat. ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Iv 
comprehended  in  this  number  the  eight  nations  ^ 
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within  the  boundary  of  Sonera,  or  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  of  Occidente.  The  number  of  tribes  which  are 
Btill  entirely  independent,  and  live  north  of  S3°  N.  lat.,  is 
not  known,  and  seems  to  be  very  great.  The  language 
which  is  most  extensively  spoken  is  that  of  the  Azteks, 
which  seems  to  be  understood  by  nearly  all  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  country  between  18"  and  23°  N.  lat.  Ttie  lan- 
guage of  the  Otomites,  which  is  spoken  in  the  countries 
along  the  Pacific  between  20^  and  24"  N.  lat.»  is  remarkable 
fur  its  structure,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese 
language,  being  composed  of  monosyllables,  (Naxera, 
De  Lingua  Othomitorum  DiasertcUio^  Philad.,  1835,  and 
London  Geographical  Journals  Next  to  the  language 
of  the  Azteks,  that  of  the  Otomites  is  the  most  widely 
spread. 

The   natives  who  have  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners  have  attained  different  degrees  of  civilization. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  country  between  IS'^and  23**  N.  lat. 
were,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  subjects  to  the  kings 
of  Tenochtitlan  and  Michoacan,  or  united  in  the  republics 
of  Tlaxcallan  (Tlascala),  Huexochingo,  and  Chollollan,  and 
had  then  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  as 
is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  their  religious  buildings,  or  teo- 
callis,  their  causeways  and  dikes,  their  hieroglyphics,  paint- 
ings, and  sculptures ;  and  though  the  objects  of  their  agri- 
culture were  only  few  in  number,  their  cultivation  was 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  considerable  care.    They 
submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  continued  to  cultivate  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  born.     Their  present  condition 
is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  lower  classes  who  cultivate 
the  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  European  continent,  but 
they  appear  to  have  fewer  wants,  and  accordingly  indulge 
more  in  indolence.    Among  them  are  some  very  rich  fami- 
lies, but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  life  or 
their  dwellings  from  the  other  members  of  their  tribe.    In 
most  places  they  live  mixed  with  the  whites  and  metis ;  in 
others  they  occupy  large  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners.    The  countries  north  of  24°  N.  lat.  were  inha- 
bited at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  tribes  resembling  those 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.    They  had  no 
fixed  dwellings,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  and  as  this  produce  could  not  be  abundant  in  coun- 
tries whose  vegetation  is  so  scanty,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  trees,  their  numbers  were  small,  and  they  speedily  retired 
from  the  large  plain  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the  moun- 
tain-tract called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  where  they  still 
continue  their  savage  life.    They  bare  also  disappeared 
from  the  plain  which  extends  alonj|^  the  Pacific  to  tne  Rio 
Mayo.    I  n  these  two  plains  a  few  natives  are  only  foun  d  along 
the  southern  boundary-line,  and  these  seem  to  have  settled 
there  since  the  conquest.    But  in  the  hilly  tract  north  of 
the  Rio  Mayo  the  natives  resisted  the   in\'a8ion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit   mis- 
sionaries.   The  padres  accustomed  them'  to  a  civilised  life, 
and  taught  them  the  principal  mechanic  arts :  their  suc- 
cess here  was   hardly  inferior  to  that  wfaicih  they  had  in 
the  famous  missions  of  Paraguay.    Though  these  Indians 
inhabit  the  same  country  with  the  numerous  white  ^milies 
which   have  spread  among  them,   they  live  in  separate 
places,  and  no  close  intercourse  exists  between  them,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  trade.    In  the  arts  of  domestic 
life  they  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Europeans  than 
the  Azteks,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a  greater  degree 
of  energy  and  mental    power  than    the    last-mentioned 
nation. 

The  Indios  Bravos,  or  savage  tribes,  inhabit  the  coun- 
tries north  of  33**  N.  lat.,  along  the  Rio  Gila,  the  Bolson  de 
Miipimi,  the  mountain-ranges  which  include  the  vale  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  north-western  district  of  Texas. 
Many  of  them,  especially  the  Appaches  and  Comanches,  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  were  and  still  are  at  open  war 
with  the  white  settlers.  For  the  protection  of  the  latter  the 
Spaniards  erected  presidios :  a  presidio  consists  of  a  wooden 
wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  within  which  the  houses  are 
built,  and  the  gates  are  shut  at  sunset.  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  few  white  families  and  a  small  number  of  soldiers  for 
their  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presidios  cultivate 
the  adjacent  grounds,  and  keep  large  flocks  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  do  not  venture  to  pass  the  night  without  the  walls. 
The  Indios  Bravos  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  are  most  numerous  in  the  tracts  which  are  visited  by 
the  buffaloes.      It  does  not  seem  that  they  cultivate  the 


on  Central  America  there  is  still  an  iDdependent  tribe,  the 
Mayas,  who  speak  a  language  different  Ttom  that  of  the 
Azteks,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization :  they 
cultivate  maize,  cocoa,  and  tobacco,  and  clothe  themselves 
with  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  India-rubber  trees,  but  they 
still  depend  principally  on  fishing  and  hunting  for  their 
support. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  the  aboriginal  tribes :  these  are  called 
Metis,  or  Mestizos,  and  constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  population.  Tlie  descendants  of  Africans  and  Indians, 
and  of  Africans  and  Europeans,  are  much  fewer.  The  for- 
mer are  called  [Zambos,  and  the  latter  Mulattos.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acapulco  there  are  a  few  Chinese  and 
Malays,  who  have  emigrated  from  Aaia.  There  are  very 
few  negroes  in  this  country. 

The  whole  population,  which  probably  at  present  con- 
siderably exceeds  seven  millions,  is  composed  of  these  dif- 
ferent elements,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  in  the 
following  proportions : — 


Aboriginal  nations 

3,500,000 

Mestizos 

2,000,000 

Mulattos  and  Zambos     . 

600,000 

Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 

1,200,000 

Europeans      • 

25,000 

7,325.000 

Political  Division  and  Toums. — The  confederation  called 
the  United  Mexican  States  consists  of  nineteen  republics 
or  states,  besides  three  territories,  and  an  immense  tract  of 
country  which  has  not  been  annexed  to  any  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate,  the  states  contain  the  following 
number  of  inhabitants  and  extent  in  square  miles : — 


Number  of 

Extent  in  Inhabiunta  on 

Popolatioii. 

aq.  miles. 

a  tq.  mile. 

I.  Chiapa     •            • 

130,000 

38,500 

4 

2.  Yucat&n  . 

520,000 

48,500 

11 

3.  Tabasco    • 

55,000 

10,500 

5 

4.  Oaxaca     . 

600,000 

34,500 

17 

5.  Vera  Cruz 

250,000 

22,000 

11 

6.  Puebla     • 

820,000 

21,000 

39 

7.  Mexico     . 

1,200,000 

30,000 

40 

8.  Michoacan 

450,000 

26,500 

17 

9.  Xalisco     . 

800,000 

74,500 

10 

10.  Guauaxuato 

450,000 

8,600 

52 

11.  Queretaro 

230,000 

1 5,500 

15 

12.  S.  Luis  de  Potosi  . 

220,000 

17,500 

13 

13.  Zacatecas 

275,000 

18,500 

15 

14.  Du  range 

200,000 

56,500 

4 

15.  Occidente 

1 80,000 

148,000 

U 

16.  Chihuahua 

120,000 

72,500 

1' 

1 7.  Cohauila  with  Texae 

1    46,000 

136,500 

18.  NuevoLeon 

85,000 

20,000 

4 

19.  Tamaulipas 

60,000 

40,000 

14 

6,691,000       833,600 
To  these  the  territories  are  to  be  added : — 


3. 


Population* 

1.  The  territory  of  Santa 

F6,  or  New  Mexico  45,000 

2.  Territory    of    Lower 

California 
Territory  of  Upper 
California,  compre< 
bending  the  wnole 
country  north  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  and  be- 
tween the  Pacific 
and  the  mountains, 
including  the  vale 
of  Rio  del  Norte      325,000 


Number  of 
Extent  in  lohAbitaots  on 
iq.  milec*     a  v\.  raiie. 


45,000 


4,000         30,000 


4 


600,00a 


374,000      675^000 


1.  The  state  of  C^iiapa,  called  also  Las  Chiapas,  compre- 

hends  the  whole  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land 

ground.    Where  the  states  of  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  border  |  of  Guate^vala*  as  fiir  as  it  belongs  to  the  Mexican  States 
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uid  a  portion  of  the   plaia   of  Tabaico,  the   river  of 

that  name  forming  for  a  considerable  distance  the  boun- 

daiy-iine  between  Chiapa  and  Tabasco.    Though  its  soil 

it  io  general  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the 

growth  of   tropical  produotions»    it  does  not  appear  to 

contribute    any    article    to    oommeree,    except   logwood, 

which  is  floated  down  the  rivers  Usumasinta  and  Tar 

basoo  to   Villa  Hermosa.     Near  the  banks  of  the  Rio 

Chacamas,  a  tributary  of  the  Usumasinta,  are  the  ruins  of 

Palenque,  in  a  country  which  at  present  is  a  desert  ovei^ 

grown  with  trees.   They  are  stated  to  extend  for  more  than 

twenty  miles  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and,  as  fhr  as 

can  be  inferred    from   their  architecture,  they  seem  to 

owe  their  origin  to  a  people  more  iresembling  in  taste  the 

Europeans  than  the  Azteks.    This  state  formed  a  part  of 

Central  America  up    to   1825i  when    it  was    united   to 

Mexico,  without  the  republic  of  Central  America  having 

renounced  its  claims  on  it.    The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  las* 

Casa^  formerly  Ciudad  Real,  in  a  very  fertile  country, 

with  about  4000  inhabitants.    It  has  a  college  for  Catholic 

clergymen,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  here  to  the 

famous  Las  Casas,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  who  was 

bishop  of  ihiH  province,  and  died  in  1566.    Some  other 

places  are  still  more  considerable:  as  Chamula,  with  6000 

inhabitants ;  S.  Bartolomeo  de  las  Llanos,  with  7500  inha* 

bttants;   Commitan,  with  6000  inhabitants;  and  Tnxtla, 

with  4600  inhabitants. 

2.  The  state  of  Yucatan  comprehends  the  peninsula  of 
that  name  as  fxT  south  as  18^  N.  lat.  It  exports  much  cam- 
peachy-wood  and  fustic,  which  grow  mostly  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  also  on  the  western,  south  of  20°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  Mayas,  who 
live  in  a  state  of  independence,  occupy  its  southern  district. 
The  rivers  Cham poton  and  Pacaitun  are  navigable,  fur  small 
craft,  for  many  miles  inland.  The  capital  is  Merida,  with 
2d«000  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  arid  plain  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Siz&l,  which  is  properlv 
only  a  roadstead  formed  by  a  sand-bank  called  Bajo  Sizai, 
twelve  miles  long.  Farther  east  is  Valladolid,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants,  in  a  district  in  which  much  cotton 
»  (rrown.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Salamanca  de  Bacalar, 
wuti  2000  inhabitants,  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic 
are  shipped  to  Belize.  On  the  western  coast  is  Campeachy 
[Camps achy],  and  a  number  of  populous  villages  inhabited 
bv  Indians. 

3.  The  state  of  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  low  plain,  from  the  lake  of  Terminos  on  the  east,  to  the 
Rio  de  Huasacualco  on  the  west  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Rto  de  Tabasco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee.  Tabasco  pepper, 
indigo,  and  vanilla.  The  capital  is  Villa  Hermosa,  also 
called  San  Juan  Buutista,  on  the  river  Tabasco,  aliout  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  placo  vessels  of  moderate  size 
may  ascend  the  river.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  and 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

•I.  The  state  of  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
table -land  of  Mixtecap&n,  and  is  rich  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts :  the  industrious  inhabitants  rear  the  cochineal-insect 
and  the  silkworm,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
miuntain-ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  low  plain  of  Ta- 
basco, but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rich.  This  state  con- 
tains several  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Mitla,  which  differ  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices 
erected  by  the  Azteks,  and  approach  in  style  nearer  to  those 
of  Greece.  They  lie  on  the  table-land,  5300  feet  above  the 
Fea.  The  capital,  Oaxaca,  which  contains  40,000  inhabitants, 
is  built  in  a  depression  of  the  table-land,  4SU0  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  It  is  well-built,  has  fine  houses,  squares, 
tind  aqueducts,  and  contains  some  manufactures  of  sugar, 
chocolate,  and  silk.  Tchuantepec  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  on  which  indigo  and  cocoa 
are  grown,  and  salt  collected  in  the  lagunes  which  skirt  the 
6ca.  It  contiiins  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
some  commerce  by  the  harbour  called  Vcntosa,  or  Tchuan- 
tepec Road,  which  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  but  has  good 
anchorage. 

5.  The  state  of  Vera  Cruz  comprehends  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  river  Huasacualco  on  the 
south-east,  to  that  of  Panuco  on  the  north-west,  and,  in 
some  parts,  extends  over  the  mountains  which  border  the 
table-lands  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a  great 
Tanety  in  climate  and  vegetation :  its  most  elevated  parts 


are  covered  with  pine-forests.  Within  its  boundary-line 
are  situated  the  Peak  of  Orizava,  the  Coffre  de  Perotc, 
and  the  small  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  Its  commercial  products 
are  sugar,  coflTee,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla.  Tobacco 
is  extensively  grown.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this  states 
in  a  forest  near  the  village  of  Papantia,  is  a  pyramid  built 
of  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  which  are  worked  with  great 
care  and  skill.  The  capital  is  Vera  Cruz.  [Vbra  Cruz.] 
Alvarado,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Alvarado,  is  a  small  town,  which  however  carries  on  some 
commerce,  its  port  being  good,  of  sufficient  space  and 
depth,  and  well  defended  from  the  winds ;  but  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  does  not  admit  vessels  that  draw 
ten  feet  of  water.  The  harbour  of  Huasacualco,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  has  still  less  water,  and  is 
little  frequented.  At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
state  is  tlie  town  of  Tampico,  or  rather  Pueblo  Viejo  de 
Tampico,  built  on  the  border  of  a  large  shallow  lake,  the 
Laguna  de  Tamiagua,  which  communicates  with  the  Rio 
Panuco  near  its  mouth.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
and  is  ill-built.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  commercet 
which  however  has  lately  decreased  since  the  new  town, 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  las  Tumaulipas,  has  been  founded 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  from  it. 
In  the  interior  of  the  state  are  the  towns  of  Cordova  and 
Orizava,  built  near  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent,  each  con- 
taining about  3000  inhabitants;  in  their  neighbourhood 
much  tobacco  and  cofiee  are  grown.  On  a  level  spot,  situ- 
ated on  the  steep  ascent,  is  the  town  of  Xalapa,  or  Jalapa,  4335 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  very  beautiful  country:  it  con- 
tains 13,000  inhabitants.  To  this  place  the  merchants  of 
Vera  Cruz  retire  when  the  vomito  prieto  is  raging  along  the 
coast. 

6.  The  state  of  Puebla  comprehends  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  lower  but  very  hilly  country,  which 
extends  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapun 
and  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and  Michoacan.  It  contains  the 
elevated  peaks  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  Istaccihuatl.  Near 
the  town  of  Cholula  are  three  remarkable  antiquities. 
[Cholula.]  The  western  and  southern  districts  are  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  In  the  country  about  the  capital  great 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  collected ;  but  this  slate 
does  not  produce  any  article  for  exportation.  Puebla,  the 
capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  is  built  in  a 
well-cultivated  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
wooded  to  its  summit.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  large, 
and  commodious.  The  churches  and  convents  are  very 
numerous,  and  generally  well  built.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  and  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  whole 
republic,  and  very  rich.  The  town  contains  between  50,000 
and  60,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  earthenware,  which  however  have  greatly  declined 
since  the  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  thrown  open.  Its 
trade  with  the  neighbourhood  is  considerable.  South^eaiit 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tehuacan,  which  is  stated  to  contain  a 
population  of  10,000.  North  and  north-east  of  Puebla 
are  the  towns  of  Tlascala  (4000  inhabitants)  and  Huamanila 
(3000),  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  country  about 
it,  enjoyed  some  privileges  before  the  revolution.  For  a  * 
notice  of  Cholula  see  Cholula. 

7.  The  state  of  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  table-lands 
of  Tenochtitlan  and  Toluca  in  all  their  extent,  the  north- 
western part  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lower  but  much  more  hilly  countr}*, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-mentioned  table- 
lands, and  extends  from  them  to  the  Pacific.  The  river 
Bolsas  drains  its  southern  districts,  and  the  Rio  Santiago  rises 
in  the  north-western,  under  the  name  of  Rio  de  Lerma : 
not  far  from  the  morass,  in  which  it  takes  its  origin,  is  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca.  Though  nearly  all  the  productions 
of  the  tropics,  together  with  those  of  the  temperate  xone, 
might  be  grown  in  the  different  regions  belonging  to 
this  state,  none  of  its  agricultural  productions  supply  an 
article  for  exportation ;  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the  plain 
of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas.  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tonoch- 
titlan,  and  in  some  other  places,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is  consumed  in  the  country.  It  contains  several  rich 
mines  of  silver.  This  metal  does  not  appear  to  occur  in 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, but  only  in  the  mountainous  district  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  where 
the  Sierra  Madre  is  connected  with  the  mountains  border- 
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ing  the  eastern  margin  of  the  table-lands.  In  thin  district 
are  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  Actopan,  and  Zimapan : 
thera  are  also  some  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  Another 
mining  district  lies  south  of  the  table-land  of  Toluca,  the 
principal  mines  of  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  towns  of  Temascaltepec,  Sultepec,  Tasco,  Huetamo, 
and  Teteladel  Rio,  of  which  the  three  last-mentioned  places 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rio  Bolsas.  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  collected  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco 
and  S.  Christoval.  In  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan  are  several  an- 
tiquities. Near  the  town  of  Tezcuco  are  two  large  Mexican 
pyramids,  or  teocallis ;  and  about  twenty  miles  farther  north, 
near  the  small  town  of  Teoiihuacan,  is  a  group  of  nearly 
200  of  such  pyramids,  two  of  which,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  are  of  great  dimensions. 
On  the  mountainous  descent  by  which  the  road  leads  from 
Tenochtitlan  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  town  of  Cuernavacca, 
are  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
fortress ;  they  are  called  the  fortiess  of  Xochialco.  For 
the  description  of  the  federal  capital,  see  Mexico.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state  is  Tezcuco,  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  whose  waters  formerly  approached 
the  town,  but  are  now  about  three  miles  from  it.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  has  much  increased  since  it  has  been  made 
the  capital  of  the  state ;  it  contains  above  5000  inhabitants, 
and  some  manufactures  of  cotton.  Chalco,  with  3000  in- 
habitants, lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Chalco. 
Toluca,  with  12,000  iuiiabitanls,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  is  well  built. 
Zimapan,  a  considerable  place,  with  9000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  mining  district.  This 
state  has  two  harbours  on  the  Pacific,  AcapuTco  [Acapulco], 
and  Zacatula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bolsas ;  but  they 
are  little  frequented. 

8.  The  state  of  Michoacan  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
table-laud  of  Michoacan  and  the  low  country  lying  between 
it  and  the  Pacific;  a  portion  of  the  hilly  country  south  of 
both  these  districts  also  belongs  to  this  state.  The  river 
Santiago  traverses  its  north-eastern  districts,  and  within  its 
territories  are  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  the  peak  of  Tancitaro, 
and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo.  Its  productions  are  various, 
but  no  article  of  export  is  supplied,  except  from  the  mines, 
which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  in 
the  mountain-range  which  runs  between  Jhe  table-lands  of 
Toluca  and  Michoacan.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Tlal- 
pujahua,  Agangco,  and  Zitaquaro.  In  the  districts  along  the 
northern  boundary-line  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  of  Ystan,  which  is  enclohed  by  hills,  and 
situated  on  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  Michoacan 
to  that  of  Xalisco.  In  this  valley  are  many  hundred  wells 
of  hot  water,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  from  a  hole  not 
larger  than  an  inch,  to  punds  several  yards  in  diameter :  in 
some  of  them  the  temperature  varies  only  from  1 10°  to  130^ 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
ebulUtion.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Valladolid,  at  present 
called  Morelia,  in  honour  of  general  Morales,  a  large 
town,  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  which  is  wide  and  straight,  and  several 
lanes.  The  chief  square  is  spacious ;  and  on  its  eastern 
side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  fine  building,  which  is  loaded 
with  ornaments,  but  they  are  tastefully  armnged.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  erected 
in  later  times,  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  who  reside 
here.  Patzcuaro,  containing  6000  inhabitants,  is  built 
n?ar  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whose  northern  extremity  is 
the  town  of  Tzintzontzan,  with  2500,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
the  state  are  Zamora,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  Cuisco,  a 
considerable  place,  on  the  hanks  of  an  extensive  lake. 
Tlalpujahua,  in  the  principal  mining  district,  has  9000  in- 
habitants. This  state  has  only  one  harbour,  that  of  Manza- 
nillo,  which  is  little  frequented. 

9.  Tho  state  of  Xalisco  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
hilly  region  of  Xalisco,  and  the  lower  country  between  it 
and  the  Pacific;  its  eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills 
which  form  the  ascent  to  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  and 
comprise  also  a  small  portion  of  that  plain.  Within  its  terri- 
tories are  the  lake  of  Chapala,  and  the  lower  course  of  tho 
Rio  Santiago,  from  its  clfiux  out  of  the  lake  to  its  month. 
The  productions  areas  various  as  in  all  those  states  whid) 
arc  so  diversified  in  climate ;  but  it  supplies  for  exportation 
only  a  small  (quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cochineal.  The 
mines  are  not  imporlanti  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bolu- 


nos.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  some  places  along  th« 
eastern  border,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coast.    A  t  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  state,  in  the  district  of  Colima, 
is  the  volcano  of  Colima.     Tlie  capital  of  the  state  is  Gun- 
dalaxara,  with  60,000  inhabitants.    [Guadalaxara..]    The 
N  second  place  in  importance  is  Lagos,  near  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, on  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  which  contains  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  well  built.     Farther  west  is  S.  Juan  de 
los  Lagos,  nearly  as  large  a  town,  built  in  a  deep  barranca, 
and  noted  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of 
December.    The  town  of  Topic  is  situated  in  a  small  plain, 
surrounded  by  volcanic  hills,  and  considerably   elevated 
above  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  flows  at  some  distance  north 
of  it.    It  is  rather  well   built,  contains  7000  inhabitants 
and  is  forty  miles  from  San  Bias,  which  is  its  port.    Be- 
tween it  and  the  town  of  Guadalaxara  is  a  ditficult  mountaiu- 
pass,   through  the  barranca  of  Michetiltic,    and   tho  po- 
pulous town  of  Tequila.     San  Bias,  the  principal  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  the  top  of  a  rock  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  which  is  precipitous  on  three  sides,  and  very  steep  on 
the  fourth :  it  rises  out  of  a  low  swampy  plain,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  is  completely  under  water.    At  this  season  the 
place  is  uuheallhy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  3000, 
remove  to  Topic.  The  harbour  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  not 
sheltered  against  south-western  winds.    The  rot'ky  islands 
called  Tres  Marias  lie  ofi'  this  harbour.    South  of  Cape 
Corrientes  are  the  two  small  harbours  of  Navidad  and 
Guatlan,  which  are  little  frequented.     The  low  country 
surrounding  the  Volcano  de  Colima  constitutes  a  separate 
I  district,  which  is  under  the  general  government.    This  dis- 
I  trict  contains  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  much  cotton 
is  grown  in  it. 

10.  The  state  of  Guanaxuato  comprehends  the  western 
districts  of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  and  a  tract  north  of  that  range.  A  range  which 
issues  from  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre  traverses 
the  plain  in  a  southern  direction,  terminating  south  of  the 
town  of  Guanaxuato.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  Baxio  lies  within  the  territory  of  this  state,  which  exports 
great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to  other  states. 
Rich  mines  surround  the  town  of  Guanaxuato.  Besides  the 
capital  [Guanaxuato],  it  contains  several  populous  places. 
In  the  Baxio  are — Zelaya,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine 
cathedral;  Salamanca,  with  15,000  inhabitants;  Irapuato. 
with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton;  and 
Villa  de  Leon,  with  between  25«000  and  30,000  souls.  In  the 
last-mentioned  town  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cut- 

I  leryand  saddlery.  San  Felipe,  in  a  wide  valley  between  two 
branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  was  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  S.  Miguel  el  Grande  has  16,000 
inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

11.  The  state  of  Queretaro  extends  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  table-land  of  Queretaro,  and  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  plain  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  contains  nu- 
merous and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  a  portion  of  the  Uaxio. 
It  has  some  productive  silver  mines,  whicn  lie  near  its  eastern 
boundary-line,  along  the  river  Moctezuma  or  Panuco,  in 
the  district  of  Cadereita ;  the  most  famous  is  £1  Doctor. 
North  of  it  is  the  quicksilver-mine  of  San  Onofre.  There 
are  also  some  lead-mines.  The  capital  is  Queretaro.  [Que- 
retaro.] Cadereita,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  consider- 
able place. 

42.  The  state  of  S.  Luis  do  Potosi  comprehends  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  great  north 
em  plain,  and  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  rivet 
Tamoin,  an  affluent  of  the  Panuco.  It  is  only  rich  iu  cattle. 
The  mines  are  not  numerous,  but  among,  them  is  the  rich 
mine  of  Catorce.  There  are  also  some  mines  of  copper. 
The  capital,  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  is  a  large  town,  containinii^, 
with  t)ie  adjoiiting  villages,  from  50,000  to  60,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  wide  and  well-planned  streets,  which  are 
lighted  by  night.  There  are  many  large  and  substantial 
buildhigs,  and  numerous  churches.  The  Palacio,  or  House 
of  Congress  for  the  state,  a  well-built  edifice,  occupies  one 
side  of  the  Piazza  de  las  Armas ;  on  the  opposite  Mv 
stands  the  cathedral:  the  two  other  sides  are  composed 
of  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  productive  in  fruits,  and 
the  commerce  is  considerable. 

13.  The  state  of  Zacatccas  c:f^.cnds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  traverses  it  towards  its  southcrti  ex- 
tremity iu  a  north-western  diicction:  the  larger  portion  of 
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its  territory  lies  on  the  great  northern  plain.    The  southern 
portion  is  productive  in  grain,  and  tho  northern  arid  plains 
contain  abundance  of  raule.     Of  the  numerous  mines,  all 
of  trhich  are  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madrc,  the  most  cele- 
brared  are  those  of  Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.    The  terri- 
tory has  nine  lakes,  from  which  caibonatc  of  soda  is  collected 
in  a  crystallized  state.    Not  far  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  state,  and  south  of  the  capital,  an  extensive 
tract  is  covered  with  immense  ruins,  called  Los  Edifitios, 
which  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  resting-places  which  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  the  Azteks,  erected  on  their 
emigration  towards  the  south.    This  ^talc  contains  several 
populous  towns.  Sombrerete,  Freznillo,  lerez,  Pinos,  and  No- 
chistl^n  have  each  a  population  varying  from   14,0U0   to 
18,000:   they  are  all  situated  near  the  mines.    Tlie  capital, 
Zacatecas  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Veta  Grande,  contains 
28,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  a  ravine  between  high  hills. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very 
large  buildings  of  stone :   the  mo.st  remarkable  is  La  Bufa» 
which  stands  on  a  high  eminence,  and  looks  like  a  fortifi- 
cation.     Aguas  Cilientes,  situated  towards   the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  in  a  richly  cultivated  country,  has 
3j,000  inhabitants,  and  manufictures  of  cloth.     The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  substantially  built.    Its  cathe- 
dral has  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

14.  The  state  of  Durango  includes  the  Sierra  Madre 
from  24^  to  27°  N.  lat.,  and  comprehends  also  an  extensive 
tract  of  level  country  skirting  the  range  on  the  east,  and 
belonging  to  the  great  northern  plain.  The  terraces  by 
Aihich  the  mountains  descend  on  the  east  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  plain  itself  in  cattle,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Guarisamey, 
San  Dimas,  and  Gavilancs,  situated  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  900U  feet  above 
the  bea.  There  are  also  mines  of  lead  and  abundance  of 
iron  ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  and  that  of  Nombre 
de  Dijs  is  a  plain,  covered  with  basalt,  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  fifteen  in  width.  This  plain  contains  an  extinct 
crater,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  thirty 
>ards  deep.  This  sterile  tract  is  called  Breiia.  The  capital  is 
Durango,  or  LaCiudad  de  Victoria,  with  22,000  inhabitants, 
a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  build- 
ings. Nombre  de  Dies  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  the  rich  mines,  has  a 
population  of  6000.  In  the  plain  are  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  Villa  de  los  Cinco  Scnores,  on  the 
Rio  Nasas,  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

15.  The  state  of  Occidente  comprehends  the  provinces  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  or  the  whole  tract  extending  between 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Gulf  of  California  from  23**  to 
3^  N.  lat.  It  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fruits, 
though  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  It  contains 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  those  of  copper  are  still 
more  important.  At  the  most  northern  extremity,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  rather  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  state,  are  theCasasGrandes,  ruins  of  numerous  edifices 
which  cover  a  large  space.  They  are  considered  as  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emigration  to  the  south. 
South  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  population  consists  only  of 
whites,  but  north  of  it  are  seven  native  tribes,  Opata,  Ceres, 
Pimas,  Yaqui,  Mayos,  Yumas,  and  Turumaras,  which  sub- 
•ist  hy  agriculture.  Along  the  northern  boundary,  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  the  Appaches  and  Axua  Indians  lead  a  wan- 
dering life.  The  most  remarkable  places  from  south  to 
north  are — El  Rosario,  with  6000  inhabitants,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mines.  It  carries  on  some  commerce 
by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Mazatlan,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  distant.  This  harbour  is  spacious,  but  not  safe,  as  it 
has  many  dangerous  shoals  and  islands  at  its  entrance. 
Cosal4,  a  well-built  town,  contains  5000  inhabitants :  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  several  rich  gold-mines.  Culiacan,  "with 
1 1,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  rising  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Culiacan,  just  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  £1 
Fuerte,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  till  lately  a  small  village, 
and  has  only  risen  to  be  a  thriving  town  since  it  has  been 
made  the  seat  of  the  state  government.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  contains  5000 
inhabitants.  Los  Al^os,  between  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  and 
Mayo,  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  silver- 
mines  in  its  Beighbourhood.  It  contains  many  well-built 
houses*  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  Santa 
CruXj  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  the  principal  town 
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of  the  Mayo  Indians,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Guav- 
mas  is  the  best  port  of  Mexico  on  the  Pacific,  and  capable 
of  containing  200  vessels.  It  is  secured  from  all  winds 
by  the  elevated  hills  which  surround  the  bay,  and  by 
Bird  Island,  which  lies  in  the  entrance.  The  town  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitants,  but  stifTers  for  want  of  water: 
the  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy.    Its  trade  with  all  the 

?>rt8  of  the  Mexican  states  along  the  shores  of  the 
acific  is  considerable.  Pitic,  on  the  Rio  Pitic,  has  8000 
inhabitants,  and  is  irregularly  built ;  there  are  no  streets, 
and  the  houses  are  scattered  in  every  direction.  It  contains 
however  some  good  houses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  Arispe,  the  most  northern  town  of  any  importance, 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
military  force  which  is  situated  in  this  part  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state  against  the  Appaches.  The  hilly  conntry 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  this  town,  called  Pi meriaAlta, 
had  the  reputation  of  containing  rich  gold-mines,  which 
however,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  be  of  Httle 
value.    There  are  however  valuable  copper- mines. 

16.  The  state  of  Chihufihua  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  northern  plain  which  lies  between  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Kio  del 
Norte,  together  with  the  mountain-region  of  the  Bolson  do 
Mapimi,  and  a  tract  of  country  south  of  it.  The  soil  is  in 
general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes:  cul- 
tivation is  limited  to  the  river  bottoms  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  country  along  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  but  this 
state  has  many  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  mines 
are  rather  numerous.  Tlie  most  important  are  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  El  Parral,  Botapilas,  and  Jesus  Maria ;  those  of 
S.  Gulalia  are  in  a  hill  which  stands  isolated  on  the  plain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Chihu&hua.  Near  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  not  fkr  from  the  boundary-line  between 
this  state  and  Sonora,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Casas 
Grandes,  like  those  on  the  Rio  Gila :  these  also  are  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  emigra- 
tions. The  population  of  the  plain  consists  entirely  of 
descendants  of  Europeans ;  but  in  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi 
are  the  Comanches,  and,  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  state,  the  Appaches  and  Chichimequos.  Tlie  capital. 
Chihuahua,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  regular  streets  and 
many  large  houses.  Its  cathedral  is  an  extensive  building; 
and  the  town  is  well  watered  by  means,  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  river  about  eight  miles  above  the 
town.  Its  population  once  amounted  to  70,000,  but 
at  present  it  does  not  exceed  12,000.  S.  Bartolomoo,  situ- 
ated towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000.  It  is  badly  built,  and  tho  streets  are 
narrow,  but  it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  consisting  of  wool,  maize,  cotton,  and  wild  honey. 
Not  far  from  it  to  the  west  is  El  Parral,  which  contained 
50,000  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were  productive,  but 
now  only  7000.  Parras,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  a  district  noted  for  its  vineyards. 

17.  The  state  of  Coahuila  or  Cohahuila  extends  over  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  northern  plain,  over  that 
which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  on  the  west,  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east,  and  which 
stretches  southwards  to  the  boundary  of  Zacatecas  (25*  N. 
lat.).  To  this  extensive  country  is  added  the  still  more  exten- 
sive tract  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the 
province  of  Texas.  The  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern 
plain  is  included  in  this  state,  and  lies  along  the  boundary 
of  Zacatecas.  Farther  north,  between  27*  and  29'  N.  lat., 
are  several  watercourses  with  fertile  bottoms,  and  consider- 
able tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  But  cattle,  and  particularly 
mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  commercial  wealth  of  this 
countrv,  and  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Texas  is  very  fertile,  but 
little  cultivated.  The  north-western  parts  of  the  state  are 
much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Appaches 
and  Comanches,  who  inhabit  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  and  the 
hills  of  San  Saba.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Saltillo, 
situated  near  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  edge  of  the 
table-land.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  re- 
markable as  the  only  place  at  which  the  steep  declivity  wita 
which  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  terminate  towards  the  east 
can  be  passed  by  heavily  laden  carriages ;  farther  south  at 
least  no  such  place  is  known  to  exist.  It  has  several  good 
streets,  communicating  at  right  angles  with  the  Plaza,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  reservoir,  which  supplies  tho 
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town  with  water.  It  carries  on  considerable  comTnerco. 
I:;  thisiowii  a  fair  is  held,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
nidrcliants  frjm  ihe  a'ljacent  states.  Muntelovez,  farther 
nil  ih,  lian  3.>0U  inhabi.ant:^.  Santa  Rosa,  to  ii)e  north-west 
urM<)n.eK)v*ez,  has  40Uu  i.ihabianis,  and  some  mines  in  its 
iieighbjurhuod.  El  Pre^  d'o  del  Rio  Grande  is  situated 
wiiere  tiie  Ri  >  <1hI  Norte  begins  t*  be  navigable  for  larger 
boats,  and  has  ijou  i  ihabiianis.  Monclova,  farther  down, 
id  n  khnviiig  plaru  wi.h  b  mie  trade- 
Texas  i:»  almo:it  entirely  in  its  natural  state.  The 
S.niinapls  bave  only  formed  a  few  settlements  in  the  dis- 
incts  adjacent  to  the  Rio  del  None  and  the  Rio  Guada- 
lu|:ie,  anci  their  principal  town  is  S.  Antonio  de  Bexar,  a 
small  place.  In  the  country  farther  east  numerous  emi- 
grants fi-om  the  United  States  of  America  and  Europe  bave 
settled,  but  none  of  their  settlements  have  attained  any  degree 
of  importance,  except  S.  Felipe  de  Austin,  a  small  town. 

This  country  has  a  good  harbour  in  Galveston  Bay,  which 
is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Galveston  Island.  The  entrance  to  it.  between 
the  mainland  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  has 
always  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  bay  has  gene- 
rally about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  but  towards  its  northern 
extremity,  into  which  the  navigable  rivers  Trinidad  and  S. 
Jacinto  empty  themselves,  the  bay  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  called 
Red  Fish  Bar,  which  at  high  tides  has  only  five  feet,  and  in 
northerly  winds  not  more  than  three  feet  of  water.  The  an- 
chorage between  Galveston  Island  and  another  smaller  one, 
called  Pelican  Island,  is  good,  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  with 
a  muddy  bottom.  The  inhabitants  of  Texas  who  are  not 
descendants  of  Spaniards  have  been  for  some  years  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

18.  The  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  lies  almost  entirely  to  the 
east  of  the  table-land,  in  the  lower  region  which  extends 
from  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  being  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening 
state  of  Tamaulipas.  Though  this  country  is  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  and  its  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
Tierras  Calientes,  its  surface  is  far  from  being  so  level  as 
the  country  farther  south.  That  part  which  lies  south  of 
the  Rio  del  Tigre  is  indeed  rather  level,  or  undulating,  but 
north  of  the  river  are  mountains  of  great  elevation,  probably 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some 
rich  mines  are  found  near  Pesqueria  and  Salinas.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  country  are  very  fertile,  but  only  culti- 
vated in  isolated  places.  Though  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is 
healthy.  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  state,  contains  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  commerce  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  rich  mines.  Linares  has 4000  inhabitants, 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cattle. 

19.  The  state  of  Tamaulipas  extends  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuco  to  that  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  still  north  of  the  latter  to  the  Rio 
Nueces,  but  it  does  not  reach  farther  inland  than  from  50 
to  70  miles,  except  at  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  may 
be  about  1 50  miles  across.  It  is  a  low  country,  in  which 
only  a  few  hills  occur,  and  it  is  unhealthy.  Though  very 
fertile,  except  along  the  sandy  sea-shore,  it  is  badly  culti- 
vated and  thinly  inhabited.  Its  coast-line,  which  is  about 
400  miles,  is  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  long  narrow 
islands  which  skirt  it,  but  the  navigation  is  not  dangerous, 
as  the  soundings  are  very  regular  along  the  whole  line. 
There  are  harbours  only  where  the  rivers  join  the  sea,  but 
their  entrance  is  always  crossed  by  bars,  with  only  a  few  feet 
water  on  them.  This  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the  cur- 
rent which,  during  the  northern  gales,  sets  with  some  force 
to  the  south.  The  commercial  wealth  of  this  state  consists 
in  its  forests,  in  which  fustib  and  logwood  are  cut  to  a  great 
extent.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  Ta- 
maulipas, situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Panuco,  about  six  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe, and  the  bar  at  its 
entrance  has  generally  twelve  feet  of  water,  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  scarcely  a  cable's  length  across.  The  town,  which 
was  founded  in  1 825  or  1826,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its  com- 
merce is  considerable,  as  most  of  the  European  goods  which 
are  consumed  on  the  northern  plain  are  landed  here. 
Sotto  la  Marina  is  a  small  harbour,  not  much  frequented,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  litile  river,  the  Rio  dc  Santandero,  on  the 
banks  of  which  is  the  small  town  of  Santandero,  formerly 
the  capital.  Matamoros,  on  the  Rio  de  Norte,  about  40 
miles  mm  its  mouth,  has  ^bout  3000  inhabitants  j  vessels 


not  drawing  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  water  may  ascena 
the  river  to  this  place. 

20.  The  territory  of  New  Mexico  comprehends  the  whole 
vale  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  extending  from  its  source  along 
its  upper  course  to  35°  N.lat.,  and  also  the  desert  del  Muerto 
and  a  fertile  tract  of  country  south  of  it,  extendmg  fruin 
32**  30'  to  31®  N.  lat.  From  the  northern  district  great 
numbers  of  sheep  are  sent  to  the  southern  states,  and 
wool  is  exported.  The  southern  district  contains  some  tracts 
which  are  adapted  to  raising  agricultural  products  and 
fruits.  The  mountainous  country  between  these  two  disr 
tricts  contains  copper- mines.  The  mountains  to  the  east 
and  west  of  it  are  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians,  as 
Utahs,  Nanahaws,  and  Keres.  Many  of  them  are  settled 
among  the  whites  in  the  villages  in  the  level  country.  Santa 
F6,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  small  stream  which  joins  the 
Rio  del  Norte  from  the  east,  and  at  no  great  distance  fiom 
the  last-mentioned  river.  It  contains  about  4000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  commerce  with  the  Unitefl  States  of 
America  and  the  state  of  Chihuahua  North  of  it  is  the 
town  of  Taos,  which,  according  to  Humboldt's  statement, 
has  a  population  of  about  9000  souls.  Paso  del  Norte,  in 
the  district  south  of  the  desert  del  Muerto,  has  a  population 
of  more  than  5000  souls,  and  is  situated  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  northern  plain.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  abundance  of  maize,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits. 
Its  wine  and  grapes  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  confederation.  It  owes  its  fertility  to  irrigation 
by  means  of  canals  which  convey  the  abundant  water  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  over  a  district  of  considerable  extent. 

21.  Lower  California*  and— 22,  Upper  California.  [Cali- 
fornia.] 

Mantifactures.— Before  the  Revolution  (1810)  there  were 
many  flourishing  manufactures,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Spanish 
dollars,  or  about  two  millions  of  English  money.  The  most 
considerable  were  those  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  towns  of 
Puebla,  Cholula,  Tlascala,  Queretaro,  Lagos,  Guadalaxara, 
and  Tezcuco.  The  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  and  sad- 
dlery were  also  considerable.  The  manufacturers  owed  theil* 
prosperity  to  the  high  price  at  which,  under  a  system  of 
monopoly,  European  goods  were  sold  in  that  country. 
After  the  harbours  were  thrown  open  to  a  free  trade  (in 
1820)  they  began  to  decline.  The  manufactures  of  cotton 
are  now  almost  completely  destroyed.  Those  of  wool  are  in 
a  lingering  state,  but  those  of  soap,  leather,  and  saddlery 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Commerce, — The  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
coast  and  the  table-lands  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  table-lands  from  the  coast.  On  the  east  there 
are  only  two  carriage-roads,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
which  lead  to  the  table-land ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  on 
the  western  coast,  where  the  communication  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Mexico,  and  between  San  Bias  and  Guadalaxara, 
is  carried  on  by  roads  which  are  only  passable  to  mules  and 
horses.  No  such  obstacle  exists  between  the  harbours  of 
Mazdtlan  andGuaymason  the  western  coast,  and  the  country 
farther  back,  but  no  road  leads  from  them  over  the  Sierra 
Madre,  by  which  the  goods  landed  at  these  places  could  be 
carried  to  Durango  or  the  towns  of  the  northern  plain. 
Even  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
carriages,  the  goods  are  commonly  carried  by  mules,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  these  animals,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  they  are  bought. 

The  maritime  commerce  is  considerable.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the  exports,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, amounted  to  twenty-two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars, 
and  the  imports  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Between  1 820 
and  1830  however  the  exports  considerably  diminished,  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  small  produce  of  the  mines,  the 
precious  metals  constituting  the  .principal  article  of  expor- 
tation ;  and  as  they  have  not  yet  been  restored  to  that  llou- 
r)shing  condition  in  which  they  were  before  1810,  the  amount 
of  the  exports  probably  still  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
amount  stated  by  Humboldt,  for  the  other  articles  have  not 
increased  much.  According  to  Humboldt's  estimate  the 
exports  in  1803  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  and  their 
value  in  dollars : — 

Gold  and  silver  .     17,000,000  dollars. 

Cochineal      .  ,  2,400,000 

Sugar  .  ,       1,300,000 

Flour  ,  •  300,000 

Indigo  »  «        2t3O|OO0 
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Salt  meat  •              . 

100,000  dollars 

Hides                 • 

80,000 

Sarsaparilla                . 

80,000 

Vanilla 

60,000 

Jalap          •                « 

60,000 

Soap 

50,000 

Campeachy  wood 

40,000 

Tabascan  pepper 

30,000 

Spanish  dollars        21,780,000 

Ward,  following  the  statement  of  official  documents, 
found  that  in  thiii  estimate  Humboldt  had  overrated  the 
exports  by  2,618.648  dollars;  as  no  flour  had  been  exported, 
and  the  exports  of  cochineal  amounted  only  to  1,100,327 
dollars,  and  those  of  sugar  to  281,025  dollars.  Though  the 
lacts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  are  isolated,  and 
in  many  instances  not  well  authenticated*  we  shall  attempt 
to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  exports  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1830,  preserving  Humboldt's  statement  where  we 
have  no  more  recent  data  :^- 


Gold  and  silver 
Cochineal    • 
Sugar  • 

Indigo  • 

Salt  meat 
Hides 

Sarsaparilla  . 
Vanilla 
Jalap  • 

Soap 

Campeachy  wood 
Fustic    . 
Tabascan  pepper 
CoflRee 


14,000,000  dollars. 

1,100,000 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

80,000 

80,000 
100,000 

80,000 

50,000 
100,000 

80.000 

40,000 

20,000 


1 5,230,000 

This  maybe  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  from  the  harboursof  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  namely, 
from  Sizal,  Campeachy,  Villa  Hermosa,  Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  Tamaulipasj  Sotto  Marina,  and  Matamoros.  No 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  exports  from  the  harbours  of 
the  Pacific  from  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guay- 
roas,  and  from  those  of  Upper  California.  We  only  know 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  sent  to  Guayaquil 
and  Lima ;  that  at  the  port  of  Guaymas  much  copper,  which 
contains  gold,  is  shipped  for  China,  where,  as  it  appears, 
an  easy  method  is  known  of  separating  the  metals ;  ana  that 
large  quantities  of  tallow  and  salted  hides,  with  some  flour, 
are  exported  from  S.  Diego  in  Upper  California.  No  kind 
of  commercial  intercourse  seems  to  exist  between  Central 
America  and  the  Mexican  states,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  some  wool,  are  exported  to  the 
United  Stales  of  North  America,  chiefly  from  Cohahuila 
and  New  Mexico. 

For  want  of  a  general  and  more  recent  estimate  of  the 
impitrts,  we  shall  tianscribe  that  of  Humbuldt,  founded  on 
fd^is  which  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Ii  may  ^till  be  useful  as  showing  the  principal  articles  con- 
sumtni  in  Mexico,  and  their  proportion.  Though  thecon- 
(Lumption  of  all  these  articles,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
coroa  and  wax,  must  have  greatly  increased,  and  especially 
that  of  cotton  goods,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  their  value 
ID  money  is  not  greater  than  was  paid  for  them  at  the  time 
of  Humboldt,  as  most  of  the  articles  were  then  sold  for 
rlouble  and  some  even  for  four  times  the  present  prices. 
0;coa  do.  s  not  appear  at  present  to  form  a  large  article  of 
import,  great  quantities  of  it  being  grown  in  the  state  of 
Tabasco. 

Humboldt*8  estimate  of  the  imports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  is : — 

Articles. 

Ropas  (linens,  cottons,  cloth,  and  silk) 
Paper  .         •         .         .         • 

Brandy        .         •         •         •         • 

Cocoa  •         .         *         •         • 

Quicksilver  (for  the  mines)  • 
Iron   •••••• 

oteel  •  •         •         •         •         • 

Wine  •••••• 

Wax  •••••• 


Value  in  dollars. 

y,200,000 

1,000,000- 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

600,000 

200,000 

700,000 

300,000 


14,650,000 


The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels,  as 
these  states  have  a  comparatively  small  number  of  merchant 
ships.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  almost 
exclusively  visit  the  smaller  ports,  as  Villa  Hermosa,  Alva- 
rado, Sotto  Marina,  and  Matamoros.  In  addition  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  their  products  differ  from  those 
of  the  Mexican  states.  All  the  products  exported  fh>m 
Mexico  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
easily  paid  for  by  the  manufactured  goods  of  those  states 
and  of  Europe.  The  American  vessels,  being  in  general  of 
a  smaller  size,  can  safely  pass  the  bars  of  the  rivers,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  larger  British  vessels,  which  are 
therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Tampico,  and  Taraaulipas.  Next  in  number  to  the  American 
are  the  British  vessels,  and  then  those  of  France,  from  Bor- 
deaux and  HSvre,  and  lastly  those  of  the  free  German  towns 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels 
rarely  appear  in  these  ports. 

History  and  Con«/i/tt/?o«.— Though  Columbus  in  his 
last  voyage  approached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  did 
not  come  in  sight  of  it.  Thirteen  years  later  (1517)  the 
peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  O)rdova, 
who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  CapeCatoche  to  Campeachy 
Bay.  The  following  year,  Juan  de  Grijalva  continued  the 
discoveries  along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Panuco ;  he  visited  the  islands  of  Sacrificios  and 
8.  Juan  de  Ulua,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  gave  them  the  names  whicn  they  still  preserve.  His 
account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  excited  the  desire  of 
conquest  In  1519  Heman  Cortes  landed  at  the  place 
where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded 
and  called  Villarica  was  some  miles  farther  to  the  north » 
near  a  small  harbour  named  Chihauitzhu  With  his  little 
army  he  soon  ascended  the  table-land,  numerous  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  united  under  a  powerful  sovereign,  the 
king  of  the  Azteks,  Montezuma,  or  more  correctly  ^octe- 
zuroa.  Within  the  limits  of  this  empire  there  were  some 
small  republics,  of  which  that  of  Tlascala  united  with 
(^rtes.  Cholula  was  also  a  republic,  and  the  name  of  a 
third  is  preserved,  that  of  Huajocingo;  all  three  were 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  present  state  of  Puebla. 
The  empire  of  the  Azteks  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table- 
lands; the  table-land  of  Michoacan  constituted  a  separate 
and  independent  kingdom.  After  two  years  of  continuous 
and  laborious  warfare,  (Zlortes  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
empire  of  the  Azteks,  and  the  smaller  states  were  subjected 
to  the  Spaniards  almost  without  a  struggle.  The  position 
which  the  Spaniards  held  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  nations  of  German 
origin  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Like  them,  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  kind  of  feudal  system,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  much  more  numerous  native  popu- 
lation. In  Europe  the  victors  and  vanquished  in  the  course  of 
time  united  so  as  to  form  one  nation,  but  such  a  change  has 
not  taken  place  in  Mexico,  and  probably  never  will  take 
place.  The  Spaniards  and  natives  belong  to  two  different 
races  of  men,  difTering  in  colour  and  in  many  other  respects. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  also  had  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization,  whilst  in  Europe  the  conquerors  learned  from 
the  conquered  the  most  useful  arts  of  civilised  life.  Even 
now,  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest,  the 
Spaniards  and  natives  constitute  two  perfectly  distinct 
classes. 

As  the  number  of  the  conquistadores,  or  companions 
of  Cortes,  was  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  native 
population,  they  were  anxious  to  bring  over  more  of  their 
countrymen.  A  considerable  number  of  Spaniards  accord- 
ingly annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
great  wealth,  as  officers  of  government,  merchants,  and 
adventurers  in  mining.  As  many  of  these  Spaniards  were 
possessed  of  extensive  properly  in  land  within  Mexico* 
their  descendants  the  Creoles  settled  of  course  in  that 
country,  and  their  numbers  were  continually  increasing. 
The  Spanish  government  however  seems  not  to  have  formed 
a  correct  idea  of  their  condition  among  the  natives,  and  to 
have  thought  that  the  government  of  that  country  could  only 
be  entrusted  to  persons  who  considered  Spain  as  their  native 
country  ;  it  therefore  excluded  all  the  Oeoles,  or  descendants 
of  Spaniards  born  in  Mexico,  from  all  oflices  of  government, 
and  even  from  commissions  in  the  array.  Such  exclusion  ex- 
cited in  them  a  considerable  degree  of  ill-will  against  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards,  which  would  probably  have  manifested 
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itself  in  resistance  and  rebellion,  if  they  had  not  feared  that 
the  native  population  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance to  effect  their  own  destruction.  They  had  still  to 
fear  another  enemy,  which  had  grown  up  imperceptibly 
among  them.    Few  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  wives 
with  them.    From  their  intercourse  with  the  native  women 
sprung  up  a  race  called  metis,  or  mestizos,  which  increased 
still  faster  than  that  of  the  Creoles,  who  however,  being  in 
possession  of  great  wealth,  were  well  aware  that  as  long  as 
a  regular  government  subsisted  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  the  natives  or  the  mestizos.    This  will  account 
for  the  fact,  otherwise  difficult  of  explanation,  that  no  signs 
of  active  dissatisfaction  manifested  themselves  in  Mexico 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  United  States  of  North 
America  had  obtained  their  independence,    though   the 
Mexicans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which 
their  neighbours  had  obtained.    It  is  even  possible  that  the 
political  condition  of  Mexico  would  not  have  undergone 
any  change  for  a  long  time,  but  for  the  events  in  Europe 
and  in  Spain  in  1808.    By  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte  the 
royal  family  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  he  conferred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples.   The  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
and  the  Creoles  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance 
to  the  government  established  by  the  French.    The  viceroy 
could  no  longer  receive  orders  from  Spain,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  organise  a  government  which  should  act  inde- 
pendently under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with  authority. 
But  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.    The  Creoles  wished  to 
establish  a  national  representation ;  the  Spaniards  opposed 
the  measure,  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  representation  for  Mexico.  The  Creoles  submitted: 
but  -the  public  mind  had  been  agitated  by  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place,  and  soon  aiterwai*ds,  in  1810,  the 
natives  and  the  mestizos  rose  against  the  government  They 
were  headed  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castilla,  the  cura  or 
parish  priest  of  Dolores,  a  small  town  in  the  state  of  Gua- 
naxuato.    The  Creoles  sided  with  the  Spanish  government. 
Hidalgo,  who  had  soon  an  immense  force  with  him,  took 
Guanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Valladolid,  whence  he 
advanced  over  the  table-land  of  Toluca  to  that  of  Tenoch- 
titlan.    The  Spanish  governor  sent  a  small  corps  against 
him,  which  was  defeatea  by  Hidalgo  on  the  30th  of  October 
at  Las  Cruces,a  pass  in  the  chain  which  separates  the  table- 
lands of  Tenochtitlan  and  Toluca.    But  notwithstanding 
this  victory,  Hidalgo  retreated,  and  eight  days  afterwards 
was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Calleja  at  Aculco.    Hidalgo  re- 
tired to  Valladolid  and  Guadalaxara ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  last-mentioned  town  he  was  again  defeated,  and 
soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  shot.    In  the  meantime 
the  whole  country  haa  risen  in  insurrection,  and  many 
leaders  began  to  act  separately.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Morel os,  cura  of  Nucupetaro, 
who  with  great  activity,  talents,  and  success  mainlained 
the  southern  provinces  in  rebellion  against  the  governor, 
and  formed  b.  junta,  or  central  government,  which  in  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  assembled  in  the  town  of  Zatacuaro,  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan.    But  that  town  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  by  Calleja,  and  the  junta  were  dispersed.  Calleja  how- 
ever was  soon  obliged  to  march  against  Morelos,  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  tableland  of  Tenochtitlan  from  the 
south.    He  was  attacked  by  Calleja  in  the  town  of  Cuantla 
y  Amilpas,  and  aAer  defending  himself  for  nearly  three 
months  with  great  skill  and  ^Uantry,  he  abandoned  that 
place  and  took  Oaxaca.    The  junta  was  now  increased  by 
new  members,  and  under  the  title  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly it  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1813.    But  after  that  event  Morelos  had  less 
success  in  his  daring  enterprises ;  and  in  November,  1815, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  conducted  to  Mexico,  and   shot 
Many  of  his  companions  in  arms  maintained  the  conflict  for 
some  time,  but  they  did  not  act  in  concert  with  one  another, 
especially  after  one  of  them,  Ter4n.  had  dissolved  the  con- 
gress, which  had  been  transferred  from  Oaxaca  to  Tehua- 
ciin  in  the  state  of  Puebla.    The  viceroy  Venegas,  sup- 
ported by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Calleja,  destroyed 
successively  the  armies  of  these  chiefs,  so  that  when  Don 
Xavier  Mina,  the  famous  Spanish  guerilla  chief,  landed  in 
Mexico  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the  insurgents  was  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  he  was  unable  to  restore  their  cause,  and 
be  perished  in  the  attempt.    The  country  gradually  became 
more  tranquil,  and  in  1820  it  was  restored  nearly  to  the 
^me  degree  of  order  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  1808,  to 


which  fortunate  result  the  mildness  of  the  H&w  viceroy 
Apod^Lca  materially  conti*ibuted. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of 
1820   suddenly  changed   the  aspect  of   affaii*s,  and  de- 
prived Spain  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  possessions  in 
America,  which  it  had  regained  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  money.    The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  who  had  for- 
merly made  common  cause,  were  now  divided  into  two 
parties,  royalists  and  constitutionalists.    Apodaca,  who  in- 
clined to  the  former  party,  wished  to  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  chose  for  his  instrument  Don  August  in 
de  Iturbide,  a  young  man,  born  in  the  province  of  Valla- 
dolid, of  respectable  but  not  wealthy  parents.    He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Las  Cruces,  and  always 
shown  great  attachment  to  the  Spanish  party.    Iturbide 
had  about  800  men  under  his  command,  when,  on  the  24th 
February,  1821,  at  the  little  town  of  Iguala,  on  the  road 
from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which 
since  that  time  has  been  called  the  Flan  of  Iguala.    Its 
object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties.    It  was  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  still  to  preserve  its  union  with 
Spain.   To  eflfect  this,  the  crown  of  Mexico  was  to  be  offered 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  .and  in  case  of  bis  refusal,  to  one  of 
his  brothers,  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo,  pro- 
vided they  would  consent  to  reside  in  the  country.  Though 
Iturbide  had  certainly  exceeded  the  powers  which  he  had 
received  from  Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  seeing  that  this  proposal 
met  the  wishes  of  most  persons,  took  no  step  to  crush 
Iturbide ;  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  capital,  alarmed  at  this 
delay,  deposed  him,  and  placed  Don  Francisco  Novella  at 
the  head  of  affairs.    But  tne  disorders  which  always  attend 
such  violent  changes  gave  Iturbide  time  to  unite  bis  troops 
with  those  of  Guerrero,  the  only  insurgent  chief  still  ex- 
isting in  the  country,  and  to  bring  over  to  his  party  all  the 
western  and  northern  provinces.    Before  the  month  of 
July,  the  whole  country  recognised  his  authoritv,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  Novella  had  shut  himself 
up  with  all  the  European  troops.    At  this  moment  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  of  the  new 
constitutional  viceroy  Don  Juan  0*Donoju.    Iturbide  has- 
tened to  the  coast,  obtained  an  interview  with  O'Donoju,  and 
persuaded  him  to  accept  the  Plan  of  IguMa  as  an  aimibtico 
and  final  settlement,  if  it  should  be  approved  in  Spain.  This 
is  called  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made.    Iturbide  thus  got  possession  of  the  capital,  where  a 
junta  and  a  regency  were  established,  but  in  such  a  form  that 
all  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Iturbide.   By  a  decree  of 
the  Cortes,  dated  the  1 3th  February,  1 822,  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
dova was  declared  to  be  illegal,  null,  and  void ;  and  Iturbide, 
who  had  the  power  in  his  hands,  and  a  great  number  of  ad- 
herents, found  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the  throne.    The 
army  declared  him  emperor  of  Mexico  on  the  18tb  of  May, 
1822,  and  he  took  the  title  of  Augustin  I.     He  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Mexican  congress,  which  had  been 
opened  on  the  24th  of  February ;  but  a  struggle  for  power 
soon  arose  between  Iturbide  and  the  congress,  which  the 
emperor  terminated  by  dissolving  the  assembly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the 
30th  October,  1822.    On  the  same  day  he  formed  anew 
legislative  assembly,  composed  of  persons  favourable  to  his 
wishes  and  intentions.     But  he  had  not  skill  enough  to  re- 
concile his  companions  in  arms  to  these  changes.     Several 
generals  declared  against  his  proceedings,  and  prepared  for 
resistance.    Iturbide,  terrified  at  the  storm  which  was  ready 
to  burst  on  all  sides,  called  together  the  old  congress,  abdi- 
cated in  March,  1823,  and  went  to  Euroue,  whence  however 
he  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824.    He  haa  been  outlawed  by 
the  congress,  and  upon  landing  on  the  coast,  he  was  shot  at 
Padilla,  in  Tamaulipas.    Thus  Mexico  obtained  its  inde- 
denco  and  a  constitution,  without  a  civil  war.     But  as  this 
object  had  only  been  obtained  by  the  energetic  cooperation 
of  the  army,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  discontents  of  the  general:^. 
This  has  in  fact  occurred  several  times ;  but  happily  such 
insurrections  have  been  easily  suppressed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  got  up  by  Santanna,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  struggle  against  Iturbide.     Under  pretext 
of  the  country  being  discontented  with  the  administration, 
he  collected  an  army  in  1832,  brought  some  other  gene- 
rals over  to  his  side,  and,  aAer  several  conflicts,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  government 
Being  aware  that  he  was  less  distinguished  as  a  statesninn 
than  as  a  general,  he  undertook  in  person  an  expedition 
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against  Tex&s,  the  population  of  wliicli,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  risen  into  open  rebellion  against  the  government. 
After  some  success,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  This  circum- 
stance was  favourable  to  the  government,  and  since  that  time 
the  peace  of  the  counti^  has  not  been  materially  disturbed. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  formed  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  and  the  Fundamental  Act  was 
published  on  the  4th  of  October,  1824.  The  constitution 
is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
most  of  the  articles  are  transcripts  of  the  corresponding 
articles  in  the  constitution  of  that  confederation.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  which  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate. 
The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  citizens  of  the  states. 
£ach  state  elects  a  representative  for  every  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  if  there  is  a  fraction  exceeding 
forty  thousand.  Native  Mexicans  alone  can  be  chosen,  or 
such  as  have  resided  in  the  republic  for  more  than  eight 
years,  who  must  also  possess  lanuetl  property  to  the  amount 
of  8000  dollars,  or  some  trade  or  profession  which  produces 
lUOO  dollars  annually.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  for  each  state,  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the 
state  legislatures.  lie  who  has  tno  greatest  number  of 
votes  retains  his  seat  for  four  years ;  the  other  only  for  two 
years.  The  members  of  the  senate  must  possess  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  a  deputy,  and  must  also  be  thirty 
years  of  age;  a  deputy  may  be  only  twenty- five  vears  of  age. 
The  congress  meets  every  year  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
closes  its  ordinary  sessions  on  the  15th  of  April;  but  an 
extraordinary  congress  may  be  called  by  the  executive. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, both  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Native  Mexicans  only,  who  are  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  country,  can  be  elected  to 
these  high  ofiicea.  Though  the  great  outlines  of  this  con- 
stitution resemble,  in  all  important  points,  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Mexican  congress  is  vested 
vith  much  greater  power.  It  has  not  only  a  larger 
levenuc,  and  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  matters  respecting 
religion,  but  it  has  likewise  the  power  of  determining  many 
points  which  in  the  United  States  of  America  belong  to  the 
several  states.  This  difierenco  arises  from  the  different 
way  in  which  the  general  congress  was  formed.  In  the 
United  Stt»tes 'of  North  America  the  state  governments 
were  fully  organised  before  the  formation  of  a  general 
government,  and  in  the  Act  of  Confederation  the  states 
preserved  all  their  original  power  which  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  confer  on  the  general  government.  In  Mexico 
however  the  general  government  had  to  establish  the  state 
governments,  and  could  appropriate  to  itself  as  much  power 
as  it  thought  fit. 

(Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espa^ne ; 
Poinset,  Notes  on  Mexico ;  )-.yon*8  Journal  of  a  Residence 
and  Tour  in  the  Republic  qf  Mexico ;  Ward's  Mexico  in 
1827  ;  Hardy's  TVavels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  in  1826- 
1828;  Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  JVestem 
Territory,  ^c. ;  A  Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  in 
Mexico;  Coulter's  'Notes  on  Upper  California,'  in  the 
London  Geo^,  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  Galindo's  *  Description  of 
the  River  Usumasinta,'  in  the  London  Geogr,  Journal, 
vol.  iii. ;  luarro's  History  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  Guatemala ; 
HoUcy's  Observations  on  Texas ;  Constitueion  Federal  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  Mexico,  Oct.  14,  1824. 

MEXICAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Although  some  light 
has  of  late  years  been  thrown  upon  this  subject,  it  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  that  deserve  attention.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  the  older  and  more  important  monuments  of 
Mexico  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Mexican,  but  the  pro- 
ductions either  of  the  Toltecans  or  of  some  still  more  antient 
nation.  Secondly,  these  remains  are  by  some  supposed  to 
exhibit  affinity,  both  in  their  general  character  and  mode  of 
construction,  and  the  style  of  sculpture  and  the  costume 
represented  in  them,  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thirdly, 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  edifices  were 
employed  by  both  people. 

With  regard  to  the  aboriginal  architecture  of  this  part  of 
America,  U  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  vast 
scale  and  massiveness  of  its  monuments,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pyramid,  or  of  forms  composed  of  it  Pyra- 
mids not  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  even  still 


larger  dimensions  in  their  plan  or  base,  exist  in  the  Mexican 
territories;  and  examples  of  the  second  class  occur  in 
pyramid  towers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  truncated  py- 
ramids placed  one  above  another,  each  successive  one 
being  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  it  immediately  rests, 
so  that  it  stands  upon  a  platform  or  terrace.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  pyramid  tower  or  temple  at  Xochicalco,  which, 
according  to  NebeVs  restoration  of  it,  consisted  of  five 
stories,  and  consequently  had  four  terraces :  its  sides  were 
ornamented  with  rude  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  of  which  were 
about  four  feet  high  and  had  a  projectioTi  of  three  inches. 
The  pyramid  tower  of  Cholula  resembles  in  no  small  degree 
the  temple  of  Belus  as  detjcribed  by  Herodotus,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  eight  stories,  each  forming  a  platform  on 
which  stands  tho  one  above  it.  Tho  angle  of  inch  nation 
of  these  truncated  pyiamids  is  seldom  less  than  70  degrees, 
which  differs  little  from  that  of  the  sides  of  the  Egyptian 
temples. 

Some  of  theso  edifices  appear  to  have  been  not  temples 
only,  but  to  have  contained  sepulchral  chambers  and  apart- 
ments for  the  priests ;  they  had  also  descending  galleries 
leading  down  into  caverned  recesses  or  halls,  that  were 
doubtless  used  either  for  religious  mysteries  or  as  places  of 
concealment  for  treasure. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  tne  style  of 
architecture  was  the  great  temple  at  Pulenque  (built,  accord- 
ing to  the  bold  assumption  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Solomon),  which  comprised  within 
its  extensive  precincts  various  sanctuaries  and  sepul- 
chres, courts  and  cloisters,  subterraneous  galleries,  and 
cells  for  the  habitation  of  the  priests.  The  whole  rests 
on  a  platform,  composed  of  tnree  graduated  terraces, 
and  forms  a  spacious  quadranfjlc  enclosed  by  porticoes. 
On  each  side  of  the  exterior  is  an  ascent  or  flight  of 
stairs,  and  on  tho  east  a  second  flight  leading  down,  after 
the  first  is  ascended,  into  the  cloistered  court.  Beneath 
the  cloisters  are  what  are  conj(*ctured  to  have  been  initiatory 
galleries;  ui.d  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  altar  or  *  high  place.'  The 
city  of  Palenque  itself  exhibits  a  variety  of  buildings,  tem- 
ples, palaces,  baths,  and  private  houses,  all  manifesting 
excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  considerable  skill 
in  design. 

The  remains  of  a  palace  at  Mitla  show  that  it  must  have 
been  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  grandeur;  and  the  walls 
appear  to  have  been  sculptured  or  tooled  externally,  in  imi- 
tation of  mat  or  basket  work,  a  species  of  decoration  charac- 
teristic of  Toltecan  taste,  and  often  found  in  sepulchral 
chambers.  This  same  building  has  also  a  portico  with  plain 
cylindrical  columns  differing  from  any  found  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  vastne^s  of 
some  of  these  Mexican  or  Toltecan  constructions,  we  may 
adduce  the  instance  furnished  by  the  great  teocalli,  or  pyra- 
mid, of  Cholula,  the  side  of  whose  base  is  1440  feet,  whereas 
that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Jizeh  is  only  763  feet.  The 
height  however  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  not  more  than 
177  feet,  and  as  the  receding  terraces  are  very  wide,  and  the 
area  of  the  upper  platform  or  terrace  small  in  comparison 
with  the  area  of  the  base,  the  outline  of  the  whole  would  not 
be  that  of  a  continuous  pyramid,  but  merely  such  as  might 
be  inscribed  wit  bin  such  figure. 

At  Teotihuaoan,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north- east 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  an  immense  number  of  pyra- 
mids, several  hundred  small  ones  ranged  in  files  or  lines 
and  two  larger  ones  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Each  of  the  latter  is  divided  into  four  platforms,  the  slopes 
between  which  consisted  of  steps,  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
colossal  stone  statue  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  which 
were  stripped  off  by  Cortes's  soldiers,  and  the  statues  them- 
selves destroyed. 

Besides  monuments  which  are  chiefly  works  of  magnifi- 
cence, others  exist  which  attest  the  high  degree  civilization 
attained  by  the  Toltecans,  such  as  Cyclopean  roads  and 
bridges.  The  former  of  these  were  constructed  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  frequently  carried  on  a  continued 
level,  so  as  to  be  viaducts  across  valleys.  There  are  also 
throughout  Central  America  numerous  excavations  or  rock- 
hewn  halls  and  caverns,  called  by  the  natives  *  granaries  of 
the  giants.'  They  resemble  the  Cyclopean  fabric  near  Argos 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  are  gene- 
rally dome-shaped,  and  the  central  apartment  is  lighted 
through  an  aperture  in  its  vault.  Olher  points  of  resem 
blance  to  Cyclopean  masonry  may  be  found  in  the  doorwa] 
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to  these  subteirraneoiis  galleries  and  apartments,  which  are 
similar  to  the  gate  of  Mycenae ;  and  also  in  the  peculiar 
triangular  arch  formed  by  courses  of  stones  projecting  over 
each  other.  Arches  of  this  mode  of  construction  are  found 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  building  at  Palenque.  The  remains 
of  sculpture  found  in  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  of  great 
variety  both  of  form  and  material.  Captain  Vetch  has 
described  {London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1)  a  collec- 
tion of  stone  figures  in  his  possession,  which  were  recently 
procured  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Panuco. 

MEXICO,  or,  as  it  is  now  commonly  written,  Mejico,the 
capital  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  is  situated  in  19*25' 
N.  lat.  and  99®  iO'W.  long.,  7468  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  from  being  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains, 
is  commonly  called  the  Vale  of  Tenochlitlan,  which  was  the 
name  given  to  the  town  before  the  year  1530.  This  vale 
has  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  south  to  north  fifty-two 
miles,  and  from  east  to  wesl  thirty-four  miles.  Its  circuit, 
measured  along  the  crest  of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it,  is 
nearly  205  miles;  and  its  area  is  1710  square  miles,  or 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of  Lancaster;  but 
about  one-tenth  of  its  surface,  or  164  square  miles,  is 
occupied  by  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  that  of 
Tezcuco,  which  covers  a  surface  of  77  square  miles,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  is  only  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  lower  than  the  great  square  of  the  town,  which  stands 
on  its  western  shores,  on  swampy  ground.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  is  the  lake  of  Chalco,  which 
contains  a  small  island  and  the  pleasant  village  of  Xico, 
and  is  separated  by  a  dike  from  the  lake  of  Xochimilco. 
The  surface  of  these  two  lakes  is  nearly  four  feet  above 
the  great  square  in  the  town,  and  they  occupy  nearly  fifty 
square  miles.  Their  water  is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  other 
lakes  is  brackish  or  salt.  North  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is 
the  lake  of  St.  Christoval,  which  covers  about  twenty-seven 
square  miles,  and  is  nearly  twelve  feet  higher  than  that  of 
Tezcuco.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  dike,  and  its 
northern  portion  is  called  the  lake  of  Xaltocan.  The  north- 
western corner  of  the  vale  is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Zum- 
pango,  which  is  likewise  divided  into  twu  portions  by  a  dike: 
the  eastern  is  called  the  lake  of  Coyotepec,  and  the  western 
that  of  5iillaltepec.  This  lake  is  nearly  thirty  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  but  occupies  only  ten  square  miles, 
puring  the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly 
ftrom  the  ranges  which  enclose  the  vale,  is  poured  into  these 
lakes,  which  have  no  outlet:  the  greatest  quantity  enters 
the  lake  of  Zumpango,  which  is  the  most  elevated.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water  which 
accumulated  in  these  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vale,  and  rose  several  feet  in  the  streets  of  Mexico.  To 
prevent  such  an  occurrence  the  Spanish  government  caused 
a  canal  to  be  made  through  the  mountains  of  Nochistongo, 
which  lie  north-west  of  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  by  which  the 
superabundant  water  from  the  lake  is  carried  ofi^.  This 
stupendous  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Desague  of 
Huehuetoca,  is  above  twelve  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
lUOO  yards  is  cut  through  rocks  from  GO  to  75  feet  high.  It 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  astonishing  hydrauhc 
works  in  the  world. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  lowest  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  rise  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  grounds  of  the  vale,  but  they  are  higher  on  the  other 
sides,  especially  on  the  south  and  south-cast.  Near  the 
south-eastern  angle  is  Mount  Istaccihuat),  which  is  15,704 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
It  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with  Mount  Popocatepetl,  which 
lies  farther  south,  and  attains  the  height  of  17,884  feet. 
The  surface  of  the  vale  itself  is  not  a  level  plain,  but 
is  intersected  by  very  irregularly  shaped  rocks,  which  are 
sometimes  isolated  and  sometimes  in  groups  singularly 
arranged.  The  most  elevated  are  the  Cuesta  de  Barientos, 
north  of  the  town,  which  rises  288  feet  above  its  base ;  and 
the  Cerro  de  Chiconautla,  which  lies  to  the  north-east,  and 
rises  1055  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  vale.  The  dis- 
tricts between  the  western  range  and  the  lakes  are  richly 
studded  with  villages  and  towns,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  cultivated  ground,  v/here  wheat  and  the  other  grains  and 
vegetables  of  Europe  are  raised  in  abundance ;  but  large 
tracts  of  country  east  of  the  lakes  are  sterile,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  the  cultivated 
spots  and  villages  are  distant  from  one  another. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  dry 


season  it  is  at  some  distance  from'the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  whose 
waters  in  the  rainy  season  are  sometimes  driven  by  eastcrly 
winds  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  town,  which  is  protected 
agamst  inundations  by  dikes.  The  streets  are  very  wide, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  by  looking  down 
any  two  at  the  point  where  they  intersect  each  other,  the 
spectator  commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  town.  Tlicy 
are  all  well  paved,  and  have  side-walks  of  fiat  stones,  llie 
private  houses,  though  spacious,  are  rather  low,  seldom  ex- 
ceedingone  story ;  but  being  constructed  either  of  amygdaloid 
or  porphyry,  they  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  even  of  magni- 
ficence. The  moderate  height  of  the  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate buildings  is  owing  partly  to  the  difiiculty  of  laying  a 
good  foundation,  as  water  is  uniformly  found  at  a  very  few 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  partly  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. In  consequence  of  the  water  all  the  larger  build- 
ings are  raised  upon  piles.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  fiat, 
and  as  they  sometimes  communicate  with  one  another  for  a 
considerable  distance,  when  seen  from  an  elevation  they 
look  like  immense  terraces.  The  houses  are  all  squares, 
enclosing  open  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by  corridoi*s. 
The  entrance  leads  through  a  large  gate  into  the  court,  and 
the  stairs  are  opposite  to  the  gate.  The  best  apartments, 
which  are  generally  painted,  are  towards  the  street,  and  ail 
the  windows  are  ornamented  with  balconies. 

The  squares  are  spacious  and  generally  surrounded  by 
buildings  of  hewn  stone  in  a  good  style  of  architecture. 
The  principal  square  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which,  on  two 
sides,  is  surrounded  by  the  cathedral  and  the  palace,  and 
on  the  two  other  sides  by  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Estado,  or  the  pedace  of  Cortes. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which  has  been 
removed  since  the  Revolution.  This  square  is  the  market 
for  vegetables  and  fruits,  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  being 
cultivated  in  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan  itself,  whilst  tne  fi'uit^ 
of  the  tropics  are  brought  from  the  plain  of  Cuantla  Amil- 
pas  and  from  Istla.  [Mexican  States.]  Manufactured 
goods  are  sold  in  the  Portales,  or  covered  colonnades,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  a  large  scale,  and  all  well  sup* 
plied  with  goods  from  Europe  and  China.  Several  princi- 
pal shops  open  into  the  Portales,  and  innumerable  petty 
venders  display  their  wares,  crowded  on  tables,  in  buxcg 
and  in  baskets.  The  Parian,  or  bazaar,  is  a  square  buildino;, 
divided  into  uniform  compartment  by  two  principal  cross 
streets,  and  others  subdividing  it.  The  palace,  in  which 
the  viceroy  formerly  was  lodged,  and  which  at  present  serves 
as  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  and  also  contains  the  senate-house  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal public  ofiUces,  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  including 
a  number  of  squares  and  inner  courts  with  separate  stair- 
cases and  suites  of  apartments.  One  of  these  courts  con- 
tains the  botanic  garden,  which  however  has  been  much  neg- 
lected of  late.  The  College  of  Mines  is  a  large  edifice,  built  in 
a  pure  taste  and  magnificent  style,  but  though  finished 
hardly  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  falling  to  ruins,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  construction.  It  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
minerals,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  a  professor  gives  lectures 
on  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  Acordada,  or  great 
prison,  is  a  substantial  and  large  building,  which  will  con- 
tain above  1200  prisoners.  The  hospital,  now  converted 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a  large  site,  and  is  well 
built.  The  university  building  is  not  distinguished  by  taste 
or  magnificence ;  it  contains  a  collection  of  Mexican  anti- 
cs uities,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  stone  of  sacrifice. 
The  Academy  of  Arts,  which  is  a  fine  building,  contains  a 
great  collection  of  models,  with  casts  of  all  the  best  statues 
of  antient  and  modern  times,  and  a  school  for  drawing. 

The  numerous  churches  and  convents  with  their  cupolas 
and  steeples  give  the  town  a  magnificent  appearance.  The 
cathedral  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  gi  eat  teocalli,  or  temple, 
of  the  god  Mixitli.  One  part  is  low  and  of  bad  Gothic  ar- 
qhitecture;  but  the  other,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  is  very 
handsome.  The  interior  is  lofty,  magnificent,  and  impos- 
ing. In  the  outer  wall  of  this  churcn  is  fixed  the  kellendu^ 
a  circular  stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by  which 
the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  used  to  designate  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  perpetual 
calendar.  Among  the  numerous  convents  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  distinguished  by  its  extent,  architectural  beauty, 
and  wealth. 

The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  town,  resembles  a  park:  it  is  laid  out  in  lines,  diverging 
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from  difTerent  centres,  and  is  planted  with  a  great  variety  of 
trees.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  which  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  great  aqueduct  leading  from  8.  Fe  to  the  city. 
The  water  is  carried  along  in  trenches^  so  as  to  water  the 
pfaotji  and  trees,  and  is  then  discharged  into  the  lake  of 
Te2cuco.  As  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  low, 
all  I  be  roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above 
its  level;  they  are  broad,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  planted 
on  both  sides  with  double  rows  of  trees.  These  roads,  called 
pa:>(  OS.  afford  delightful  rides. 

Ai  ihe  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  is  even  Salter  than 
that  of  the  Baltic,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  as  the  water  which  is  found  a  few  feet  under 
the  sutface  is  also  brackish,  the  city  is  supplied  with  drink- 
able waier  by  two  aqueducts,  which  bring  it  down  from 
sources  situated  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  vale.  The 
larger  aqueduct,  leading  from  S.  F6  to  the  Alameda,  and 
\bence  to  the  lake,  is  11, 155  yards  long,  and  in  one  third  of 
its  course  is  supported  by  arches  of  stone  and  brick  plastered 
over.  Its  water,  which  is  very  pure,  is  distributed  through 
the  city.  The  other  aqueduct,  that  of  Chapoltepec,  is  36U8 
yards  long,  and  rests  on  904  arches,  which  are  nine  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  the  columns  four  feet  thick.  The  width 
is  about  six  feet  and  a  half.  The  stream  of  water  is  two 
feet  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  This  water, 
which  is  less  pure,  is  consumed  in  the  suburbs  contiguous 
to  the  city  on  the  south. 

The  city  is  partly  supplied  with  provisions  and  vegetables 
by  small  boats,  which  bring  them  over  the  lake  of  Tezcuco; 
but  as  the  lake  is  very  shallow  in  January  and  February, 
the  supply  is  then  generally  stopped,  and  the  city  depends, 
especially  for  vegetables,  on  the  supply  by  the  caiial  of  Izta- 
palapan,  which  leads  from  the  lake  of  Xochimilco  to  the 
town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  but  always  covered  with  small 
canoes  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables :  it  passes  through 
the  ehinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which,  in  their  present 
state,  are  long  narrow  strips  of  ground,  redeemed  from  the 
surrounding  swamp,  and  intersected  by  small  canals.  They 
are  well  cultivated,  abound  in  fine  vegetables,  and  their 
edees  are  planted  with  poplars.  It  is  stated  that  they  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  wooden  rafts,  covered  with  earth,  and 
tfoated  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  full  of  water,  whence 
their  name  is  derived.  At  present  they  are  stationary,  but 
it  is  said  that  there  are  still  some  floating  gardens  in  the 
lake  of  Xochimilco. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  is 
the  palace  of  Chapoltepec,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the 
foot  of  which  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  extended  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Cortes  (1521).  The  palace, 
which  was  built  by  one  of  the  viceroys  of  Mexico,  is  properly 
a  fortress;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 
The  place  is  frequently  visited  by  the  natives  and  foreigners 
on  account  of  the  fine  view  it  affords  over  the  city  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  vale  of  Tenochtitlan.  For  the  teocallis 
of  Tezcuco,  see  Mexican  States.         • 

The  population  of  Mexico  amounts  to  between  140,000 
and  J  30,000  souls,  and  consists  mostly  of  Creoles,  or  descen- 
dants of  Spaniards ;  the  Mestizos,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  not  amounting  to  half  that  number.  The 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  called  Saragates,  Guachinangos, 
or  Lepores,  live  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  which  is  owing 
to  their  indolent  habits.  They  amount  to  about  30,000. 
The  manufactures  are  not  important,  except  those  of  plate 
and  tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government,  as  in  all  the  Mexican  states.  Gold  lace 
is  also  made.  There  are  also  a  few  manufactures  of  soap, 
cotton,  and  hats ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  are 
imported  from  Europe :  silk  stuffs,  and  especially  stockings, 
also  from  China.  The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to 
the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods,  and  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  city  owes  its  present 
importanoe  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  residence  of 
the  federal  government  of  the  Mexican  states,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  very  wealthy  individuals. 

(Humboldt's  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagiie ; 
Ward's  Mexico  in  1827;  Poinset's  Nnte9  on  Mexico; 
Lyon's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  A 
Sketch  of  the  Customs  and  Society  of  Mexico,) 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF,  is  a  m^iterranean  sea,  which  is 
united  by  numerous  straits  with  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  row  of  islands  and  widely  extended  banks. 
The  long  chain  of  the  Antilles  forms  its  eastern  boundary  , 


between  1 0°  and  20°  N.  lat.,  and  several  small  banks  "with 
the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Bank,  extend  along  it  from 
20""  to  26°  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by* 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  unites  the  two  Americas.  'The^ 
length  of  the  whole  sea,  from  east-south-east  to  west- 
north-west,  is  not  much  short  of  3000  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  lies  across 
the  sea  from  east  to  west.  Of  these  portions  the  southern, 
in  modern  times,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  CaribbetUl 
Sea,  whilst  that  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  limited  to  th4 
northern  portion. 

The  Caribbean  Sea,  which  extends  from  east  to  west 
nearly  2000  miles,  or  the  distance  from  the  British  Islands 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newtbundland,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  less  than  500  miles,  is  free  from  rocks  and  dangers 
to  navigation  between  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  80°  W.  long., 
except  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous steep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  westward  id 
70^  West  of  80^  and  indeed  from  the  innermost  recesi* 
of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  reefs 
and  low  wooded  inlands,  called  keys,  which  in  the  Mosquito 
Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  increase  in  number,  and 
render  navigation  more  intricate  and  dangerous.  Thd 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  meditetra^ 
nean,  is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  strait  about  120 
miles  wide,  which  is  formed  by  Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  most 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Catoche, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Thcr 
length  of  the  Gulf,  from  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  to  the  east-^ 
ern  coast  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth 
towards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ;  but  betweeti  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba,  on  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana 
and  Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  does  not  exceed  550  miles. 
S  hoals  and  small  islands  are  rare  within  the  body  of  the  sea,  and 
occur  only  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
along  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico 
the  soundings  are  very  regular,  beginning  at  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  with  100  fathoms,  and  decreasing  gradually  as 
we  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  where 
the  Gulf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel  and  Florida 
Strait,  the  navigation  is  rendered  very  intricate  by  the  Flo- 
rida Reef,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and 
the  numerous  keys,  shoals,  and  islets  which  surround  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the 
summer  from  May  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  lx)rder 
along  the  islands  all  the  year  round.  But  along  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  the 
winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  from  November  to 
April.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  calms  and  light  winds  suc- 
ceed the  trade-winds  in  November  until  the  month  of  De- 
cember, when  the  wind  settles  in  the  north-west,  and  varies 
only  to  the  north  np  to  the  month  of  April.  This  wind 
blows  in  violent  gusts  and  is  attended  with  rain,  but  does 
not  appear  to  extend  beyond  12°  30'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of 
which  parallel  the  trade-wind  always  blows.  Calms  and 
light  airs  in  April  indicate  the  chanse  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  Nortes,  or  northern  gales,  are  much  dreaded  by  na- 
vigators. 'They  begin  in  September  or  October,  and  be- 
come prevalent  in  November :  they  blow  with  the  greatest 
force  in  March,  and  sometimes  last  to  the  month  of  April. 
These  violent  gales  generally  blow  three  or  four  days  in 
succession,  and  last  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  are 
interrupted  by  moderate  winds  from  the  east,  which  com- 
monly last  three  or  four  days.  At  the  setting  in  of  a  *  norther' 
the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter  the  shallow  harbours 
of  this  coast,  are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors  and  leave 
the  shore. 

The  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this 
change  of  winds.  A  strong  current  sets  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  from  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wide  strait  between  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  from  one  to  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  but  not  so  quick  in  those  which 
lie  farther  north,  yet  the  rate  is  about  twenty  miles  per  day 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Dominica;  it  then  diminishes  gradu- 
ally to  ten  and  even  eight  miles,  which  latter  rate  occurs 
near  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  strongest  cuiTent  within  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  met  with  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Grauada :  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year  round 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  but  west  of  that  bay  only 
from  May  to  November.  When  the  easterly  wind  cear 
in  November  the  currents  begin  to  run  to  the  westwards 
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dayg  before  iho  north-west  winds  come  on,  and  continue  to 
flow  in  that  direction  to  the  month  of  April.    But  in  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  the  most  southern  corner  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  order  of  the  currents  is  inverted ;  they  run  west- 
ward from  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to 
November.    These  cuiTents  extend  only  about  24  or  30 
milts  from  the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sea  they  are 
always  westerly,  and  commonly  weak,  except  in  January 
and  February,  when  they  run  with  great  force.    This  weat^ 
erly  current  turns  northward  in  the  strait  between  Cape 
S.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche,  and  carries  the  water  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  western  portion  of  which  sea  a 
strong  northerly  current,  running  about  ten  miles  a  day,  is 
perceptible,  even  during  the  northers.    But  along  the  shores 
of  Mexico,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  no  cur- 
rent is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers  blow,  when  a 
strong  southerly  cmrent  runs  along  the  shores ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
long-extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  as  also  the 
bars  which  lie  before  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.    Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  northern   current 
turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east.    At  the 
western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  the  current  divides :  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  while  the  remainder,  running  westward  alon^ 
the  reefs  called  the  Colorados,  winds  about  Cape  S.  Antonio 
and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  returns  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Gulf  Stream  caiTies  the  water  back  to  the  Atlantic. 
[»\tl ANTIC  Ocean.] 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vessels  through  all 
the  straits  which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  one  an- 
other ;  but  navigators  prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad 
and  Grenada,  and  between  S.  Vincent  and  S.  Lucie,  when 
they  sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  Vessels 
bound  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Louisiana,  commonly 
choose  the  strait  between  Guadaloupe  and  Antigua ;  they 
rarely  sail  through  the  Mona  Passage  between  Porto  Rico 
and  Haiti.  But  most  of  the  vessels  returning  from  these 
countries  to  Europe  sail  through  the  strait  between  Cuba 
and  Florida,  and  follow  the  Gulf  Stream,  until  they  have 
entirely  got  out  of  the  Florida  Strait,  when,  turning  east- 
ward, they  enter  the  Atlantic.  Some  vessels  however,  on 
leaving  Jamaica  and  the  countries  farther  south,  direct  their 
course  to  the  Windward  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Cuba, 
and  thence  to  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  by  which  they 
enter  the  Atlantic. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  its  waters.  It  raises  the  thermometer  to  86^  while 
:r.  the  Atlantic,  between  the  same  parallels,  the  water  does 
not  exceed  77'*  or  78^  This  high  temperature  is  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  temperature  which  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  preserve  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
Straits  of  Florida.  In  the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the 
northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana,  great 
quantities  of /ucus  natans  are  met  with,  extending  in  paral- 
lel lines  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  plant 
which  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic 
Ocean]  was  derived  from  this  sea,  and  that  it  had  been 
brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Gulf-weed:  but  at  present  it  is  thought  that  this 
plant  grows  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  met  with,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  it  is  detached  from 

its  root. 

(Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative^  ^.  ;  Rennell's  Inves- 
tigation  of  the  Currents,  ^c, ;  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South 
America ;  and  Lyon's  Journal  qf  a  Residence  arid  Tour  in 
the  Republic  qf  Mexico,) 

MEYER,  JAMES,  was  bom  on  January  7,  1491,  at 
Victor,  a  village  near  Bailleul  in  Flanders,  from  which 
place,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name 
of  Baliolanus.  After  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  antient 
languages,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  Subsequently  returning  to  Flan- 
ders he  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  and  establishing 
himself  at  Ypres,  opened  a  school,  which  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quired great  celebrity.  On  being  appointed  incumbent  to 
Uie  living  of  the  church  of  Saint  Donation,  he  removed  his 
school  to  Bruges,  and  finally  renounced  it  to  accept  the 
curacy  of  Blankenburg,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1552.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bruges  and  in- 
terred at  St.  Donatien.  His  principal  works  are:  *Flan- 
dricarum  Rerum  Decus,'  containing  the  origin,  antiquity, 


nobility,  and  genealogy  of  the  counts  of  Flanders ;  Bruges 
1531,  4to. ;  and  'Chronicon  Flandriro,  ab  anno  Christi  445 
usque  ad  annum  1278,'  Niimberg,  1538,  4to.;  'Chronicles 
of  Flanders,  from  the  year  445  to  the  year  1278,'  which  was 
continued  by  his  nephew  to  the  year  1476,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  'Annales  Rerum  Flandricarum,*  Ant- 
werp, 1561,  fol. 

MEYER,  FELIX,  was  born  at  Winterthur  in  the  can- 
ton of  Ziiricb,  in  the  year  1653.  He  studied  first  under 
an  artist  at  Niimberg,  and  afterwards  under  Ermels,  a 
good  landscape  painter,  whose  manner  he  adopted.  He 
went  to  Italy  fur  improvement,  but  the  climate  not  suiting 
his  constitution,  he  returned  to  Switzerland.  The  beautiful 
and  sublime  scenery  of  that  country  supplied  him  with 
ample  materials  for  numerous  designs  which  deservedly 
gained  him  a  high  reputation  and  also  fortune.  To  a  lively 
and  fertile  imagination  he  added  great  facility  of  execution, 
of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Florian,  in  Upper  Austria,  where  he  happened  to  stop  on 
his  travels. 

The  abbot  desiring  to  have  two  grand  apartments  painted 
in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  another  artist,  who  was  very 
dilatory,  asked  Meyer  for  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  executed.  Meyer,  after  some  minutes* 
consideration,  took  a  long  stick,  to  which  he  fastened  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  immediately  began  to  design,  saying, 
'  Here  I  would  have  a  tree ;'  which  he  sketched  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  *  in  the  distance  I  would  have  a  forest,  thus ; 
here  a  fall  of  water  tumbling  from  great  rocks,  and  so  on  ;' 
designing  as  fast  as  he  spoke,  to  tue  astonishment  of  the 
abbot,  who  immediately  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  work, 
which  he  entirely  completed  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
This  adventure  spread  his  reputation  through  all  Germany, 
and  from  this  time  he  was  constantly  employed  by  the 
princes  and  nobility. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  a 
manner  which  should  be  at  once  more  expeditious  and 
more  pleasing;  but  these  latter  performances  are  not  equal 
to  his  earlier  works,  which  give  him  a  high  place  amonap 
the  most  eminent  landscape  painters.  He  was  not  skilful 
in  drawing  figures.  His  most  esteemed  works  have  figures 
by  Roos  or  Rugendas.   He  died  in  1 713,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

MEZEREUM.    [Daphne.] 

ME'ZERAI,  FRANgOIS  EUDES  D£,  was  the  son  of 
a  surgeon  named  Eudes,  and  born  in  1610,  near  Argentau, 
in  the  village  of  Rye.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  Caen, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  post  of  Commis  de  Guerres, 
which  situation  he  subsequently  gave  up,  and  at  Paris  took 
the  name  of  De  Mezerai.  Owing  to  great  application  he 
became  dangerously  ill,  on  which  occasion  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu  sent  him  200  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  his  pa 
tronage.  At  Paris  he  produced  his  '  History  of  France,' 
which  he  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  verses, 
made  by  his  friend  Jean  Baudoin,  upon  the  principal  per- 
sons of  each  reign ;  this  latter  edition  had  great  success  in 
1646  and  1651 ;  and  a  second  and  third  volume  appeared, 
botH  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.  He  also  published 
several  pamphlets  directed  against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  under 
the  name  of  Sandricour.  An  abridged  edition  of  his  *  His- 
tory of  France'  appeared  in  1668,  and  in  1662  his  '  History 
of  the  Turks,'  which  is  a  translation  from  Chalcondylas. 
He  succeeded  Voiture  in  the  Academ)',  and  died  in  1683. 

Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  Mezerai,  that  he 
would  shut  himself  up  from  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, and  in  the  middle  of  summer,  pursuing  his  avocations 
by  candle-light ;  and,  as  if  fearful  that  this  eccentnciiy 
would  not  be  generally  known,  he  lighted  his  visitors  to  the 
door. 

Mezerai,  besides  the  harvest  reaped  from  his  works, 
which  much  exceeded  his  expectations,  had  several  foreign 
pensions.  His  merits  as  an  author  are  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful ;  for,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Biographie  Univer- 
selle,  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  '  History  of  France* 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  number  of  engravings  it 
contained,  consisting  of  portraits  of  kings  and  queens,  which 
however  were  inserted  without  much  regard  to  historic 
truth.  His  style  is  sometimes  coarse,  but  generally  clear, 
distinct,  and  forcible.  Voltaire  observes,  that  he  lost  his 
pensions  for  having  told  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth. 
The  same  author  observes,  that  he  is  more  bold  than  accu- 
rate, and  that  his. style  is  unequal. 

ME'ZIE^RES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  tbo  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  situated  on  the  Mouse,  in  49°  46'  N.  lat* 
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and  4^  AA'  E.  long. ;  121  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-east  of 
Paris,  or  1 44  miles  by  the  road  through  Soissons,  Reims, 
and  R^thel. 

This  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications.  In  1520  or  1521  it  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Chevalier  Bayard  against  an  army  under  the  count 
of  Nassau,  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  besie|;e  it. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1815,  after  sustainmg  a 
long  bombardment. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  washed 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  the  Meuse,  which  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The 
houses  are  ill  built,  and  the  public  buildines  little  remark- 
able. There  are  three  churches,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  theatre.  Altogether  the  town  suffers  by  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Charleville,  which 
is  to  the  north  of  it,  separated  only  by  the  Meuse,  and  is 
larger  and  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built  than 
Mezidres.  [Cbaslevillb.]  The  population  of  M^idres, 
in  1831,  was  3737  for  the  town,  or  3759  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836,  it  was  4083  for  the  commune.  The  inhar 
bitants  manufiicture  leather,  which  is  in  high  repute,  and 
carpenters*  and  other  mechanics'  tools:  there  are  some 
breweries.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  leather,  serge,  hosiery, 
and  linen  doth.  Building  stone,  lime,  and  sand  are  abun- 
dant round  the  town.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  There 
are  some  fiscal  and  administrative  government  offices  here 
and  at  Charleville.  There  are  a  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  and  arts ;  a  public  library;  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  arrondissement  of  M^zidres  nas  an  area  of  363  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  99  communes.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  62,737;  in  1836,  it  was 
69.294. 

MEZZOTINTO,  in  engraving,  a  peculiar  mode  of  en- 
graving designs  of  any  description  upon  plates  of  copper  or 
steel,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  impressions  therefrom. 
In  this  style  of  engraving,  which  essentially  differs  from  every 
other,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  first  indented  or  hacked 
all  over  by  the  action  of  an  instrument  something  like  a 
chisel,  with  a  toothed  or  serrated  edge,  called  a  cradle^  or 
mezzotinto  pounder.  This  tool  being  rocked  to  and  fro  in 
many  directions,  indents  or  barbs  the  plate  uniformly  over 
its  face,  and  produces  what  is  called  the  mezzotinto  grain 
or  ground. 

The  barb,  or  nap«  thus  produced  retains  the  printing-ink ; 
and  if  in  this  state  of  preparation  an  impression  were  taken 
fh)m  the  plate  npon  paper,  it  would  be  uniformly  of  a  deep- 
black  colour. 

The  directions,  or  toays,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
given  to  the  grounding-tool,  are  determined  by  a  regulated 
plan,  and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  sort  of  scale  is  used 
which  enables  the  workman  to  pass  over  the  plate  in  almost 
any  number  of  directions  without  repeating  any  one  of 
them.    The  mezzotinto  ground  being  thus  laid,  it  is  at  this 

Sriod  that  the  business  of  the  artist  properly  commences, 
aving  traced  or  drawn,  with  a  pencil  or  other  instrument, 
his  outline  upon  the  paper  (unless  indeed,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  this  should  have  been  etched  by  the  ordinary 
process,  previous  to  the  mezzotint  ground  having  been  laid), 
he  proceeds  to  excise  away  the  nap  or  ground,  in  conformity 
witn  the  design,  from  all  those  parts  wnich  are  not  intended 
to  be  perfectlv  black  in  the  impression.  The  instruments 
required  for  tnis  purpose  are  scrapers  and  burnishers ;  with 
the  former  he  scrapes  away  more  and  more  of  the  ground 
in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the  light,  and  the  bur- 
nishers are  used  to  proouce  perfect  whiteness  whera  it  is 
required,  as  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead  or  tip  of  the 
nose,  or  white  linen  in  a  portrait,  &c  As  the  work 
proceeds  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
printer's  ball  or  oHierwise,  to  ascertain  the  effect;  after 
which  the  scraping  may  again  be  proceeded  with,  the  artist 
taking  care  always  to  commence  where  the  strongest  lights 
are  intended  to  appear. 

The  great  facility  with  which  mezzotintos  are  executed, 
as  compared  with  line-engravings,  will  be  obvious,  seeing 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  scrape  or  burnish  away  parts  of  a 
dark  ground  corresponding  with  any  design  sketched  upon 
it,  than  it  is  to  form  shades  upon  a  white  ground  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  strokes,  hatches,  or  points,  made  with  the 
f  raver  or  etching-needie.  Herein  consists  the  leading 
ifferenoe  between  this  and  all  other  modes  of  engraving ; 
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for  while  the  process  in  each  of  these  is  invariably  frOm 
light  to  dark^  in  mezzotinto  it  is  from  dark  to  light;  and 
even  the  very  deepest  shades  are  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  the  design  is  commenced.  The  characteristic  or 
distinguishing  excellence  of  mezzotinto  engraving  would 
seem  to  consist  in  the  rich  profhndity  of  its  shadows,  the 
obscurity  of  which  especially  sympathises  with  fine  effects 
of  chiaroscuro.  It  is  therefore  properly  employed  upon 
subjects  where  the  quantity  of  dark  predominates,  as 
in  the  works  of  Rembranat  for  example;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  this  process  been  known  to 
that  great  master,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it  in 
multiplying  his  works.  This  opinion  is  sufficiently  oomn 
berated  by  the  fact  of  his  having  sought  and  obtained  the 
same  effect,  or  nearly  so,  by  leaving  the  burr  on  his  etch- 
ings [Enoravino],  which,  retaining  the  printing-ink, 
throueh  a  limited  number  of  impressions  at  least,  produced 
a  result  so  nearly  corresponding  with  mezzotinto,  that  many 
persons  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  led  to  attribute  to 
Rembrandt  van  Rhyn  the  discovery  of  this  more  modern 
mode  of  procedure. 

Having  mentioned  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  mezzotinto,  viz.  the  richness  and  pro- 
fundity of  ita  shadows,  it  is  but  fiur  to  add  that  its  chief 
defect  seems  to  be  a  corresponding  poverty  in  the  lights ; 
and  this  objection  will  be  felt  to  have  much  weight,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  to  the  lighu  in  a  picture  that  tha 
eye  is  invariably  attracted.  On  the  lighU  therefore  the 
line-engraver  displays  all  that  delicacy  and  beauty  of  Mae 
which  agreeably  irritates  the  eye  and  compensates  fbr  the 
absence  of  colour,  by  rendering  the  lights  more  inteiesting 
than  the  shadows.  The  lights  in  mezzotinto,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  they  occur  in  broad  masses,  have  been  evor 
felt  by  the  judicious  to  be  compantttvely  cold  and  poor.  Of 
late  however  this  objection  has  been  much  obviated  by  a 
iudicious  admixture  of  etching  with  the  mezzotinto,  which, 
by  enriching  the  lights,  has  done  much  towards  uniting  the 
energies  of  both  styles.  Objection  has  also  been  taken 
to  mezzotinto  on  account  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
good  impressions  which  an  engraving  in  this  style  would 
yield,  in  consequence  of  the  very  sui)erfioial  nature  of  the 
ground.  A  work  of  this  sort  however  was  always  susceptible 
of  renovation  by  retouching,  under  more  easy  and  satisfac- 
tory circumstances  than  one  produced  by  any  of  the  other 
modes ;  and  latterly  the  introduction  of  steel  plates,  which 
are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  copper,  has  re- 
moved the  objection  entirely,  a  very  large  number  of  good 
impressions  being  thus  ensured  without  the  necessity  of 
retouching.  As  copper-plates  however  are  still  occasionally 
used,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  respective  numbers  of 
good  impressions  that  each  may  be  expected  to  yield.  On 
copper,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plate  much  depend  upon 
the  number  of  toays  it  has  been  passed  over  in  grounding, 
or  the  closeness  of  the  teeth  in  the  grounding- tool,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grain  depending  upon  these  circumstances. 

If  the  grain  be  not  particularly  fine,  a  eopper-plate  will 
fUrnish  about  one  hunared  and  fifty  good  prints.  When 
the  plate  begins  to  wear,  the  practice  is  to  work  it  over 
again,  partially,  with  the  cradle ;  and  afterwards  to  again 
have  recourse  to  the  scrapers,  and  in  this  way  impressions 
of  fifty  at  a  time  may  be  taken ;  so  that  by  utemately  re- 
touching and  printing  by  fifties,  five  hundred  prints  are 
frequently  obtained  from  one  oopper-plate. 

But  from  a  «toW  plate  eight  or  ten  times  that  number 
may  be  obtained.  Tne  process  is  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  but  heavier  preMture  on  the  grounding- 
tool  is  requisite  on  a  steel  plate.  A  greater  number 
of  ways  also  is  desirable,  and  these  may  be  effected 
without  rendering  the  subsequent  engraving  liable  to  more 
rapid  deterioration,  as  would  be  the  case  upon  copper.  As 
many  as  ninety  ways  are  frequently  used  on  steel,  while 
the  number  on  a  copper-plate  varies  ftom  twenty-four  to 
forty,  which  latter  is  rarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  steel  plates,  being  especially  liable  to  rust, 
require  particular  care  in  laying  by. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
manual  operation  of  laying  the  mezzotinto  ground  is  a  very 
important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  very  laborious  pro- 
cess. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  means  of  effecting 
it  by  machinery  could  be  devised ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  equal  and 
perhaps  superior  results  to  thoie  obtained  by  the  present 
mode  of  procedure. 
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The  discovery  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  mez2otinto  has 
heen  a  subjeet  of  some  controversy,  and,  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  our  writing,  of  much  uncertainty ;  but  circumstances 
have  recently  transpired  which  we  are  among  the  first  pub- 
licly to  annouuee,  and  which  enable  us  to  set  the  matter 
completely  at  rest,  and  to  give  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  its  real  author,  the  rarity  of  whose  productions  has  hi- 
therto favoured  the  pretensions  of  one  who  has  shown  himself 
but  too  willing  to  strut  in  borrowed  nlumes.  The  account 
eommonly  given  of  its  discovery  is,  that  Prince  Rupert,  ob- 
served one  morning  a  soldier  engaged  in  cleaning  from  his 
musket  the  rust  which  the  night- dew  had  occasioned,  and 
perceived  upon  it,  as  he  thought,  some  resemblance  to  a  figure ; 
it  occurred  to  him  whether  or  not,  by  corroding  or  grounding 
a  plate  all  over  in  a  manner  resembling  the  rust,  he  might 
not  afterwards  scrape  away  a  design  upon  it,  from  which 
impressions  might  be  obtained.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  he 
tried  and  succeeded,  and  thus  became  the  inventor  of  mez- 
lotinto  engraving.  If  mezzotinto  really  had  its  origin  in 
such  circumstances  as  these,  which  is  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, they  must  have  occurred  to  another  rather  than  to 
Prince  Rupert,  since  he  was  certainly  not  the  discoverer  of 
this  art,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  merit  of  the  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  some 
authors  (and  even  of  late  by  a  writer  now  living)  for  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  on  the  ground  of  a  communication 
which  he  made  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  the  Journals 
of  which  Society  for  October  in  that  year  record  that 
'  Doctor  Wren  presented  some  cuts,  done  by  himself  in  a 
new  way,  whereby  he  could  almost  as  soon  do  a  subject 
upon  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  as  another  could  draw  it 
with  a  csrayon  upon  paper.' 

Previous  to  setting  up  the  claims  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  one  would  have  tnought  that  an  ordinary  spirit  of 
ntearch  would  have  led  his  biographer  to  consult  the  en- 
graved works  in  mezzotinto  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  are 
not  nnmerotts,  and,  we  believe,  do  not  exceed  twelve  in 
number.  He  would  then  have  found  that  his  principal 
work  (which  is  the  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  after 
a  design  by  Spagnoletto)  bears  date  1658,  which  is  four 
years  earlier  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1662,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  made  this  communication,  the  Royal  Society 
was  founded ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  celebrated  John 
Evelyn  (who  was  nominated  by  the  king  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  of  the  council)  published  his  '  Sculptura,*  in 
which  the  first  announcement  of  the  new  art,  in  England  at 
least,  appears ;  and  he  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of  the 
invention  for  Prince  Rupert,  in  a  chapter '  on  the  new  me- 
thod of  engraving,  or  mezzotinto,  invented  and  communi- 
eated  by  his  highness  Prince  Rupert,  count  palatine  of 
Rhine/  &c.  He  embellishes  the  chapter  with  a  specimen 
from  the  prince's  own  hand,  and  concludes  it  by  alluding  to 
an  account  of  the  process,  which  he  is  *  preparing  to  be  re- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society ;'  and;  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Prince  Rupert's  most  capital  performance 
actually  bears  date  four  years  earlier :  so  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  giving  the  invention  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
sn  the  ground  of  anything  which  he  produced,  or  any  com- 
munication which  he  may  have  made  in  1662. 

But  while  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  pretensions  of 
Prince  Rupert  completely  supersede  those  of  Sir  Christo- 

Sher  Wren,  it  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  those  of  Prince 
Lupert  himself  are  invalid,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
of  meanness  in  imposing  upon  John  Evelyn,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  man  of  his  high  character  to  impose 
in  turn,  however  unconsciously,  upon  the  world,  by  claiming 
for  Prince  Rupert  the  honour  of  an  invention  to  which  the 
prince  well  knew  all  the  while  that  he  had  no  title. 

Tbe  real  inventor  of  this  art  was  Louis  von  Siegen,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  from  whom  Prince  Rupert  learned  the  secret  when 
in  Holland,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  England,  when  he 
eame  over  a  second  time  in  the  suite  of  Charles  II.  Some 
curious  and  very  rare  prints  recentlv  purchased  on  the 
Continent,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  claims  of  Von  Siegen  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  true  that  tbe  Baron  Heneiken  long  since  ascribed 
the  invention  to  its  true  author;  and  in  his  'Id^  Gr6- 
nirale  d'une  Collection  Complete  d'Estampes,'  printed 
at  Leipzig  m  1771,  he  distinctly  asserts  that  Prince  Rupert 
learnt  the  art  from  Voh  Siegen,  whose  first  specimen  made 
ipublic  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Amelia-Elizabeth  of 


Hesse.  But  although  Baron  Heneiken  is  an  author  of 
acknowledged  credit,  we  must  have  continued  to  speak 
with  caution  on  the  subject,  because  we  believe  Baron 
Heneiken  does  not  give  the  date  of  this  engraving,  nor  pro- 
fess to  have  seen  an  impression  of  it.  In  the  collection  how- 
ever lately  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  there  is  an 
impression  of  this  identical  portrait,  and  it  bears  date  1643, 
which  is  Jifteen  years  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  Prince 
Rupert*s  dates.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  another 
curious  work  by  Von  Siegen,  a  portrait  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  date  of  which  is  also  1643,  which  we  think 
places  the  question  beyond  all  dispute.  But  there  is  among 
them  one  specimen  which  we  regard  as  more  curious  than 
any  of  the  others ;  for  although  without  a  date,  it  bears,  we 
think,  the  most  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
produced  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  since  it  exhibits  a 
total  misconception  or  misapplication  of  its  peculiar  local 
powers,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  especially  calculated  Ibr 
large  masses  of  shadow  of  an  indefinite  character,  such  as 
a  plain  background  to  a  portrait  Now  the  work  to  which  we 
allude,  which  is  a  portrait  of  the*  princess  of  Orange  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  mixture  of  line-engraving 
and  mezzotinto,  and  in  it  the  background  (which,  if  the 
mixed  style  be  used,  would  be  best  effected  by  the  mezzo- 
tint ground)  is  performed  wholly  in  cross-hatches  by  the 
old  process ;  while  the  flesh  and  even  the  hair,  in  which 
Une-engraving  might  have  been  applied  with  advantage, 
are  produced  wholly  by  the  new  process  of  mezzotinto. 
There  are  works  by  Theodore  Caspar  Fiirstenburg,  who 
also  probably  learnt  the  art  from  Von  Siegen,  which  bear 
date  1656,  being  earlier  than  anything  by  Prince  Rupert ; 
but  the  works  lx>th  of  Fiirstenburg  and  Prince  Rupert  are 
engraved  entirely,  by  tbe  newly  discovered  process  of  mezzo- 
tinto, and  evince  a  more  matured  knowledge  of  its  powers 
than  those  of  its  inventor  Von  Siegen. 

We  will  only  further  add  the  remarkable  fkct  that  Von 
Siegen  frequently  attached  the  word  'inventor'  to  his 
works,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  instance  in  the  inscription 
to  a  '  Holy  Family,'  engraved  by  him  after  Carracci,  and 
one  of  his  latest  performances:  ' Eminentissimo  Principi 
Domino  D.  Julio  Mazzarini,  S.R.E.,  Cardinali,  &c^  novi 
hujus  SculptursB  modi  primus  inventor  Ludovicus  4  Siegen 
humilissime  effort,  dicat  et  consecrat.  A°  1657.' 

It  is  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said, 
that  Prince  Rupert,  by  himself  or  with  the  assistance  of 
Wallerant  Vaillaint,  an  artist  whom  he  retained  in  his 
suite,  may  have  improved  the  mechanical  mode  of  laying 
the  mezzotinto  ground ;  and  it  should  also  be  stated  that 
there  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  a  head  of  a  blackamoor 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  done  by  a  process  diifering 
from  that  of  Prince  Rupert  But  these  observations  relate 
not  to  the  principle  of  the  art,  but  merely  to  the  tool  with 
which  the  ground  is  produced.  The  more  perfect  instru- 
ment at  present  used  (i.e.  the  cradle)  is  said  by  Bartch  to 
have  been  invented  by  Blooteling,  a  very  skilful  engraver  in 
mezzotinto,  who'produced  many  of  his  works  about  a.d.  1 672. 

It  is  in  our  own  country  that  mezzotinto  engraving  has 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  principal 
artists  previous  to  the  present  century  were  James  M'Ardell, 
Richard  Houston,  Valentine  Green,  Dixon,  the  two  Wat- 
sons (Thomas  and  James),  and  one  who  contributed  more 
perhaps  to  the  improvement  of  this  art  than  any  one  else, 
Richard  Earlom,  whose  works,  embracing  almost  every 
class  of  subject  (history,  portrait,  still  life,  &c.X  are  well 
known,  and  are*  in  almost  every  collection  of  importance  in 
the  country. 

MHEYSIR.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xiL,  p.  211.] 

MIAMI.    [Ohio.] 

MIASMA  is  a  Greek  word  iiiiaofid)  signifying  pollution 
or  corruption  generally ;  and  is  employed  to  designate  a 
certain  volatile  deleterious  principle,  arising  either  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or 
from  the  earth,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  morbid  influence 
on  those  exposed  to  its  action.  To  the  teirestrial  emana- 
tions the  Italians  have  given  the  name  of  Malaria  (from 
mala  and  aria,  bad  air),  and  this  word  has  been  generally 
adopted  into  other  languages :  to  those  emanations  arising 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  the  torm  contagion  is  more  pro- 
perly applied.  In  common  parlance  then,  miasma  is  seldom 
employed  to  designate  the  contagious  effluvium  of  disease ; 
but,  with  the  adjunct  marsh,  is  restricted  to  the  sense  iu 
which  malaria  is  used ;  hence  we  speak  of  marsh  miasma 
and  malaria  as  one  and  the  same  thing.    Though  manhei^ 
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irbellier  salt  or  fireehi  are  inrolifio  sources  of  malaria,  they 
are  by  no  meaas  the  only  sources  ;  the  mud  which  is  left 
by  tbe  drying  of  extensive  ponds  and  lakes,  the  half-wet 
ditehes  of  fortifications,  and  neglected  sewers  and  drains, 
are  capable  of  furnishing  this  poison.  The  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter,  in  other  circumstances  than  in  connection 
with  soil,  is  likewise  capable  of  producing  it ;  this  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  sickliness  of  ships  from  the  leakage  of 
sugar  into  a  damp  bold.  The  fever  which  made  such  fearful 
ravages  among  the  crew  of  the  Priam  us  frigate,  arose  from 
the  action  of  bilge-water  on  chips  and  shavings  left  in  the 
hold.  Having  enumerated  some  of  the  sources  of  miasma, 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself, — what  are  the  condi- 
tions Dseential  to  its  development  ?  The  mere  name  of  marsh 
miasma  suggests  the  idea  of  stagnant  water,  and  if  the  pre- 
ceding enumeration  of  circumstances  under  which  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria  takes  place  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  vegetable  matter  and  moisture  are  present  in  all  the 
examples,  and  that  animal  matter  is  so  occasionally.  But 
how  great  soever  may  be  the  share  which  moisture  has  in 
its  production,  it  is  certain  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion is  necessary :  a  marsh,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is 
thoroughly  wet,  is  comparatively  innocuous ;  but  if  partially 
or  entirely  dried  by  the  summer's  heat,  it  becomes  extremely 
pestilential  in  autumn  ;  indeed  malaria,  in  its  most  intense 
degree,  has  been  met  with  in  low  lands  which  had  become 
as  dry  as  a  brick  ground,  with  the  vegetation  utterly  burnt 
up,  and  hence  a  high  temperature  seems  to  be  another  agent 
necessary,  or  at  least  favourable  to  its  development.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  only  condition  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  marsh  miasma  on  all  surfaces  capable 
of  absorption,  is  the  paucity  of  water  where  it  had  previously 
recently  abounded,  a  rule  to  which  he  assures  us  there  is 
no  exception  in  climates  of  high  temperature.  Of  the  che^ 
mical  and  physical  properties  of  malaria  nothing  is  known, 
even  the  very  obvious  question  whether  it  is  always  the 
same  kind  of  poison,  or  whether  a  multiplicity  of  these  may 
not  exist,  is  one  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  answer.  The  occasional  existence  of 
putrefibction  in  conjunction  with  malaria  is  an  accidental 
concomitant,  but  by  no  means  essential  to  its  activity  as  a 
poison.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  malaria,  these  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  exposure 
to  its  influence,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  production  of  in- 
termittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fevers,  dysentery,  and 
typhus.  The  long-continued  application  of  the  same  poison 
in  a  diluted  form  gives  rise  to  various  disorders  of  minor 
import,  gradually  undermines  the  constitution,  and  produces 
premature  old  age ;  even  the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables 
partake  of  the  general  depravation  which  characterises  ma- 
larious districts.  The  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
the  generation  of  the  malarious  poison,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are,  the  draining  of 
swampy  lands,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrid 
or  putrescible  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

MIAZZI,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  architect  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  born  at  Bergamo,  in  1699,  was  originally 
brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  cai'penter.  He  was 
almost  entirely  self-educated  in  the  profession  which  he 
afterwards  followed ;  for  it  was  not  till  he  was  forty  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Preti,  who  was  his 
junior  by  two  years.  He  had  however  previously  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  the  church  of  La 
TrinitiL  in  the  Borgo  of  Angarano.  One  of  his  later  and  best 
works  is  the  church  of  S.  Giambattista  at  Bassano,  in  which 
he  successfully  overcame  the  numerous  ^stacles  arising 
out  of  Uie  site  and  the  conditions  he  was  obliged  to  comply 
with.  He  also  built  the  collegiate  church  at  Scliio,  that  at 
Valdagno,  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a  fourth  at  Simonzo^ 
besides  that  at  the  convent  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia. 
The  Spineda  palace,  at  Venegazxa,  in  tbe  Trevegiano,  ex- 
cited much  admiration  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  which 
has  since  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the 
chapel  and' corresponding  wing,  and  the  arcades  uniting 
them  to  the  central  edifice.  The  beautiful  theatre  at  Treviso 
is  another  of  his  works ;  for  although  the  original  design 
proceeded  fh>m  Bibbiena,  he  greatly  improved  it ;  and  the 
fafade,  the  vestibule,  and  many  of  the  internal  arrange- 
nents  are  entirely  his  own.  Miazzi  died  about  1780,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  continued  vigorous  and  active 
almost  to  the  last. 
MICA.  [Lepidolitk;  Margaritk;  Odkrit.] 
MICA  SCHIST,  one  of  the  earliest  groups  of  strati- 


fied rocks  known  to  geologists,  and  very  extensively  distrf^ 
buted  throughout  the  mountain  regions  of  the  globe,  often 
in  contact  with  granite,  but  more  frequently  superposed  on 
gneiss.  It  is  frequently  interstratified  with  gneiss,  primary 
limestone,  quartz  rock,  chloritic  schist,  and  clay  slate,  and 
is  deficient  in  organic  remains.  There  are  however  certain 
more  recent  assemblages  of  strata  more  or  less  allied  to  mica 
schist  in  composition,  of  very  limited  area,  adjacent  to  gra- 
nitic elevations,  in  Dauphin^,  &c.,  which  do  contain  or* 
ganic  remains  of  tiie  secondary  periods.  • 

To  the  British  geologist  tbe  southern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  mountams  of  Donegal  offer  abundant  and 
striking  examples  of  mica  schist,  with  its  associated  lime- 
stones, quartz  rocks,  &c.,  while  round  the  granites  of  the 
Isie  of  Man,  Cumbria,  Devon,  and  Coniwall,  hardly  a  trace 
of  gneiss  or  mica  schist  has  been  observed. 

Composition,  Mica  schist,  in  its  most  typical  state,  differs 
from  gneiss  by  the  absence  of  felspar,  but  among  the  early 
stratified  rocks  the  gradations  and  permutations  of  ingre- 
dients are  so  frequent  as  to  confound  all  merely  mineral 
distinctions,  from  hand  specimens.  The  mica  is  usually 
spread  through  the  rocks  of  this  series  in  continuous  sur- 
faces overspreading  the  quartz  portions,  whereas  in  gneiss 
this  seldom  happens.  In  respect  of  the  magnitude,  relative 
abundance,  and  crystalline  aspect  of  the  ingredients  of  mica 
schist,  there  is  every  possible  variation,  so  that  some  speci- 
mens approach  obscurely  to  granite,  others  to  well  defined 
gneiss,  and  others  to  clay  slate. 

Dr.  M'CuUoch,  a  good  authority  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  proposed  the  following  synopsis  of  micaceous  schist. 

Division  l.     Consisting  of  mica  and  quartz. 

Subdiv.  1.     Simply  laminar  or  foliated. 

a.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  mica. 

b.  Composed  principally  of  continuously  laminar  quartz. 

c.  The  mica  discontinuous,  the  quartz  graniilar. 

d.  The  mica  greenish,  approaching  to  chloritic  schist. 

e.  Mica  grey,  approaching  to  talcose  schist. 
/.  Approaching  to  clay  slate. 

The  rocks  of  this  subdivision  are  frequently  and  remark* 
ably  contorted. 
Subdiv.  2.    Granularly  laminar. 

a.  Granular  quartz,  with  scales  of  laminar  mica. 

b.  LAminar  quartz,  with  mica  in  scattered  spots. 

c.  Laminar  quarts,  with  distinct  scales  of  mica. 

d.  Laminar  quartz,  with  mica  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 

appear  fibrous  on  splitting.  (Avanturine  seems  to 
be  of  this  nature.) 
tf.  The  mica  bent  and  contorted  round  the  grains  of 
quartz. 
Division  II.    Compounded  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

a.  With  hornblende. 

b.  With  felspar  (passing  to  gneiss). 

c.  With  chlorite  or  talc  (passing  to  talcose  or  chlorite 

schist). 

d.  With  more  than  one  of  these  ingredients. 

e.  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

Division  III.  Ck)nglomerated,  or  containing  superadded 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  &c.  (In  Isla, 
Garveloch,  Rannoch,  &c.) 

Besides  the  minerals  above  noticed,  many  others  occur  in 
mica  schist,  so  as  universally  to  modify  its  aspect.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  garnet,  which  is  often  perfectly 
crystallized  amidst  the  mass  of  fragmentary  mica  and  quartz, 
and  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  mica  schist,  that  it  seems  to 
mark  a  particular  condition  through  which  the  rock  has 
passed  since  its  first  deposition. 

The  circumstance  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
deserves  attention  in  studying  these  rocks,  is  the  character 
of  their  stratification.  Where  limestones  or  day-slates  alter- 
nate with  the  mica  schist,  its  strata  are  easily  traced ;  but  in 
cases  where  entire  mountains  are  formed  of  laminated  mica 
and  quartz,  the  contortions  to  which  the  whole  is  subject 
render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  prevalent  dip  of  the 
beds. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  smaller  contor- 
tions of  gneiss  and  mica  schist  are  due  to  causes  quite  dis- 
tinct from  violent  movement;  they  are  characteristic  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  deposition,  or  marks  of  a  subsequent  mo- 
difying process ;  whether  the  great  contortions  may  be  thus 
explained,  or  require  tho  supposition  of  great  disturbances 
of  position,  is  not  easy  to  determine.    [Geology  ;  Rocks.] 

MICAH  (nD'^D)i  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  pro- 
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pbels,  is  called  in  the  title  to  his  prophecy  the  Morasthite^ 
and  thus  he  is  distinguished  from  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah,  who  prophesied  the  death  of  Ahab,  about  B.C.  897. 
(I  Kings,  xxiL  8-28.)  This  appellation  was  probably 
derived  from  his  birthplace,  Moresbeth-Gath  (Aficah,  i.  14), 
or  Mareshah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  {Micah,  L  15 ; 
Josh.,  xi.  44 ;  2  Chron.,  xL  8 ;  xiv.  9-10.) 

From  the  title  to  the  book  of  M icah  we  learn  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  or  from  759  to  699  b.c.  The  kings  of 
Israel  during  this  period  were  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  Thus 
Micah  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of  Hosea*s 
prophetical  ministry,  and  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah 
(xxvi.  18,  19),  who  quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  {Micah,  liL  12),  and  says  that  it 
was  uttered  by  Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  He  must 
have  delirerea  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah (B.C.  722),  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  de- 
stroyed, for  he  speaks  of  that  calamity  as  a  future  event. 
{Micah,  i.  6,  &c.) 

Hartmaiin  contends  that  Micah  prophesied  after  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  is  a  collection  of  diiferent  prophecies  made  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  of  which  are  Micah'a,  and 
others  not.  {Micah,  neu  iibersetzt  und  ^erldutert,  Lem^o, 
1 800.)  This  hypothesis,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with 
all  the  testimony  we  havo  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  sus- 
tained by  internal  evidence,  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
founded,  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Jahn  {Einleitung, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  430)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Scholia  in  Vet,  7V#/., 
Promm,  in  Mic), 

Micah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  1).  He 
begins  by  predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids 
them  with  their  cruelty,  injustice,  and  impiety,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  of  the  book  with  the  striking  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jeremiah  quotes,  and 
which  some  suppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the  city  and 
the  razing  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  (chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.) 
He  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  Jeru- 
salem (iv.  1-8),  after  they  shall  have  been  carriefl  captive 
to  Babylon  (iv.  9, 1 0),  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
(iv.  11,13).  He  foretels  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Beth- 
lehem, after  great  calamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry,  and 
final  triumph  (v.  4-15).  In  chap.  vi.  he  again  reproves 
the  people  for  their  ingratitude,  irreligion,  and  injustice. 
In  cnap.  viu  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  complaining  of 
the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of  her  sons,  but  patiently 
waiting  for  deliverance  from  God  (ver.  1-10).  The  prophet 
consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration  (ver.  11-13), 
and  concludes  his  book  with  a  sublime  prayer  to  God  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

*  The  style  of  Micah,*  says  Bishop  Lowth, '  is  for  the  most 
part  close,  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  ap- 
proachins^  the  obscurity  of  Hosea,  in  many  parts  animated 
and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical.'  {PrtelecL, 
xxi.) 

Tlie  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  undisputed.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (v.  2)  is  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  as  being  understood  by  the  Jewish 
priests  and  scribes  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
{MatL,  ii.  6.) 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test, ;  the  Introductions 
of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home ;  like 
Minor  Prophets,  by  Newcome  and  Horsley ;  Micah,  iiber- 
setzt und  erlautert,  von  K.  W.  Justi,  Leipz.,  1820.) 

MICHAEL'S  MOUNT.    [Cornwall] 

MICHAEL,  SAINT.    [Azores] 

MICHA'ELIS,  JOHN  DAVID,  was  born  at  Halle  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1717.  His  father.  Christian  Benedict 
Michael  is,  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar.  After  receiving 
instruction  for  some  time  from  private  tutors,  Michaelis 
spent  four  years  in  the  orphan  scnool  at  Halle,  where  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  languages  and  philo- 
sophy. In  1733  he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  it  was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chan- 
cellor Lud wig's  lectures  on  German  history  the  foundation 
of  that  knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of 
society  which  was  afterwards  displayed  in  his  '  Mosaisches 
Recht.*  Af^er  taking  his  degree  in  1740,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  both  in  London  and  in  Qxfonl*    During  part  of 


his  residence  in  England  he  preached  at  the  German  cliapel 
in  St.  James's  Palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  htstoiy,  Oriental  languages,  and 
biblical  criticism.  At  the  death  of  the  chancellor  Ludwig, 
Michaelis  was  commissioned  to  arrange  and  catalogue  his 
immense  library.  The  catalogue  was  published  in  1746, 
and  is  considered  a  model  for  such  works. 

In  1 745  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  at  the 
invitation  of  Munchhausen ;  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life,  although  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
1763,  to  return  to  Prussia.  To  the  university  of  Gottingen 
Michaelis  rendered  the  most  important  services,  as  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  literature  from  1745  to  1791 ;  aa 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences, 
from  1751  to  1770,  when  he  left  it  on  account  of  some 
differences  with  the  members ;  as  editor  of  the  journal 
entitled  '  Grelehrte  Anzeigen'  firom  1 753  to  1 770,  and  as 
librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary,  which 
would  have  been  abandoned '  after  the  death  of  Gesner  in 
1 76 1,  if  Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratui- 
tously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  biblical  science, 
Michaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  conducted  by  Carsten  Niebuhr.  The  first  project 
of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1 756  to  the 
Baron  von  Bernstorff,  then  minister  of  Freaerick  V.,  king  of 
Denmark.  The  choice  of  the  travellers  was  entrusted 
chiefly  to  Michaelis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  for 
their  guidance. 

In  1775  Michaelis  was*  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star 
by  the  king  of  Sweden ;  in  1786  he  was  appointed  an  Aulio 
counsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1791.  He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife  be 
had  only  one  son.  Christian  Frederic ;  by  his  second  he  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vived him. 

The  mind  of  Michaelis  was  strongly  characterized  by  in- 
dependence. He  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto 
'  libera  Veritas.'  But  bis  love  of  independence  often  led 
him  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  other  learned  men,  and  to 
do  injustice  to  some  of  his  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries. He  often  appeared  to  delight  in  discovering  difficul- 
ties solely  that  he  might  have  tne  pleasure  of  removing 
them.  In  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  be  treated 
the  Masoretic  traditions  with  a  contempt  hardly  less  extra- 
vagant than  the  reverence  entertained  fbr  tnem  by  the 
school  of  Buxtorf ;  and  in  every  department  of  criticism  he 
was  apt  to  hazard  ingenious  conjectures  in  opposition  to  all 
real  evidence.  Though  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  he  never 
possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classical  lang^agesv 
and  his  acquantaince  with  Arabic  was  superficial.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and 
Oriental  learning  are  invaluable,  especially  when  he  treats 
of  subjects  capable  of  illustration  from  history  and  philoso- 
phy. His  religious  opinions  were  never  firmly  fi.xed,  but  he 
invariably  expressed  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  works  of  Michaelis  are  very  numerous ;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  important  In  Oriental  hteniture, 
grammars  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic^  and 
treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with  these  languages; 
'Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library,'  24  vols.,  New  do.  8  vols. ; 
'  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Hebraica,'  6  vols.  In  philosophy, 
an  essay  'On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Langiiage  and 
of  Language  on  Opinions,'  which  obtained  a  prize  fixim 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1759;  a  treatise  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and 
chronology,  '  Spicileffiom  Geographite  Hebroorum  extern 
post  Bochartum ;'  other  treatises  on  geography  and  chrono- 
logy; several  separate  dissertations  on  the  laws  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  is  embodied 
in  his  *  Mosaisches  Recht,'  in  6  vols.,  1770-75;  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  fint  5  vols,  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1775-80.  This  work,  which  is  oon* 
sidered  the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  IB  14, 
under  the  title  of  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.* 
'  The  great  object  of  Michaelis  in  this  work  is  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show 
their  wonderful  adaptation  in  every  respect  to  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  given  bad  been  placed  by  providence ;  Midi  while  h« 
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taVes  etery  opportunily  ofestablUhtng  tbe  claims  of  Moses 
to  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate 
upon  hnman  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying 
those  particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situa- 
tion, the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  aitentiun  to  which  alone  they  can  ever 
hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy.*    (Dt. 
Smith's  Frtface,  p.  xvii.)    In  biblical  criticism  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh ;   he  also 
published  part  of  an  *  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ;' 
a  *  Translation  of  the  Bible,  with  Notes,  Ibr  the  Unlearned,' 
and  several  other  critical  works.     (Professor  Hassencamp's 
Collection  (jfMenmre  relating  to  the  Life  and  fVritinge 
qfMiehaelis;  ttndBiog.  Univ.,  vol.  28.) 

MICHAELIS,  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  minor 
classic  poets  of  (Germany,  was  born  at  Zittau  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1746.  Though  he  had  no  other  instruction  than 
what  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  afforded  (for  his 
father,  who  was  a  cloth  maker,  had  suffered  so  much  in  his 
circumstances  by  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to  send  him  else- 
where), his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a  hapny  memory, 
stood  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a  regular  classical  education. 
•  Having  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  Latin,  he  went 
to  Leipzig  with  the  intention  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  but  soon  desisted  from  it  as  one  for  which 
he  had  no  relish,  and  applied  himself  to  poetry.     At  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends,  but  far  more  out  of 
necessity,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1766.    These 
first  proofs  of  his   poetical  talent  obtained  for  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Oellert,  Weisse,  and  Oeser;  the  last- 
mentioned  of  whom  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  suc- 
cess, and  earnestly  recommended  him  to  Oleim.  who  was 
afterwards  his  truest  patnm.    In  1770  ho  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  editorship  of  the  '  Hamburg  Correspon- 
dent;* but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office,  which*  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  soon  proved  too  irksome  for  him. 
While  at  Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lessing,  who  exerted  himself  to  serve  him,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  situation  of  stage-poet  in  Seyler's  company ; 
but  his  nervousness  and  ill  state  of  health  soon  eompelled 
him  to  give  it  up.    He  now  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  had  previously 
made  him,  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him,  and  make  his 
house  a  permanent  home.    By  Gleim  he  was  welcomed  as 
if  rather  conferring  an  obligation  than  receiving  one ;  and 
thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Jacobi  and  Lichtwer,  nothing  further  was 
left  him  to  wish  for,  except  that  he  might  continue  to 
enjoy  his  happiness.     Untbrtunately  he  became  subject  to 
a  spitting  of  blood,  which  carried  him  off,  September  30th, 
1772,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  latterly 
placed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  had  louger  life  been 
granted  him,  he  would  have  distinguished  himself  among 
the  writers  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
productions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
blossoms  of  poetical  talent.  The  principal  ones  among  them 
are  his  satires,  fables,  and  tales,  and  poetical  epistles ;  and 
they  afford  proof  not  only  of  literal^  talent,  but  of  the 
excellence  of  his  moral  character. 

MICHAELMAS,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel, 
29th  of  September.  Brady  says  it  was  first  established  in 
4S7.  Michaelmas-day  is  one  of  the  regular  periods,  in  this 
country,  for  settling  rents;  and  an  old  custom  is  still  in  use 
of  having  a  roast  goose  to  dinner  on  that  day,  probably 
because  geese  are  at  this  time  most  plentiful  and  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Beckwith,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
'Jocular  Tenures,'  p.  223,  says,  'Among  other  services, 
John  de  la  Hay  was  bound  to  render  to  William  Barnaby, 
lord  of  Lastres  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord*s  dinner  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  And  this  as  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth.'  (*  Lastres,' /?o<.  Cur,, 
10  Ed  w.  IV.) 

Martin,  in  his  '  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,'  p.  213,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Skio,  says, 'They  observe  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Good  Friday,  and  that  of  St.  Michael's.  Upon  the  latter 
they  have  a  cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families 
bake  the  cake  called  St.  Michael's  bannock.' 

(Brady's  Clavie  Calendaria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  175-180  ;  Brand's 
Bopuiar  Antiquities,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  L,  p.  291-298.) 


MICHAUX,  ANDRE',  was  a  French  botanist,  who 
visited  Syria,  Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  ^art 
of  the  last  century*  in  all  which  countries  he  made  consi- 
derable collections  of  dried  plants.    He  is  chietly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  valuable  account  of  the  oaks  of  North 
America,  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1601,  and  of  the 
'  FlcHra  Boreali-Americana,'  which  appeared  in  1 803,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.    Of  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  been 
less  the  author  than  the  late  Professor  Louis  Claude  Richard. 
MICHAUX,  FRANgOIS  ANDRE',  son  of  Andr^,  was 
employed  by  the  French  government  to  explore  the  forests  of 
North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  the  valuable  timber-trees  of  that  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  three  voyages  to  the  United  States,  during  which  he 
succeeded  in  sending  to  France  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
His  principal  work  is  the '  Histoire  des  Arbres  forestiers  de 
I'Amerique  Septentrional e,'  in   3  vols,  large  8vo.,   Paris, 
1810-1813;   this  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal 
North  American  forest  trees,  abounding  in  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  geographical  distribution  and  botanical 
distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of  their  timber.   Be- 
sides these,  he  published  a  treatise  *On  the  Naturalization  of 
Forest  Trees  in  France,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1805;  'Journey  to  the 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1804  ;  and 
'A  Notice  of  the  Bermudas,'  4to.,  Paris,  1806.     . 

MICHELOZZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  eminent  Floren- 
tine sculptor  and  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was  patronisefl  by  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici, to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  that  on  the  latter  being 
banished,  in   1433,  he  chose  to  follow  him.    It  was  for 
Cosmo  that  he  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  at  Florence,  a  noble  monument  of  the 
older  Florentine  style,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possess- 
ing an  air  not  only  of  grandeur,  but  of  magnificence.    The 
facade  consists  of  a  lofty  rusticated  basement,  with  compa- 
ratively small  apertures,  above  which  are  two  ranges  of 
large  arched  windows,  seventeen  on   a  floor,  and  each 
divided  into  two  lesser  arches  restin*^  on  a  central  column. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  rich  cornicione.      The 
interior  court  has  upper  and  lower  porticos  or  galleries, 
with  arches  resting  upon  columns,  and  with  an  enriched 
frieze  between  the  first  and  second  arcades.  He  also  greatly 
improved  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  originally  built 
by  Arnolfo,  and  which  is  in  a  rich  though  somewhat  fan- 
ciful style  inclining  to  Gothic.    Among  his  other  works  at 
Florence  is  the  Palazzo  Tornabuoni,  now  Corsi ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  the  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and 
Carregi;  also  a  palace  at  Fiesole,  for  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  I.      During  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
Venice  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  build- 
ings in  that  city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  library  in 
the  convent  of  San  Giorgio.  He  was  likewise  employed  by 
his  patron  Cosmo  in  enlarging  and  embellishing  a  palace 
at  Milan,  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovico  Sforza.    His  last 
work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  monumental  onapel  of  the  Annunciation,  erected  by 
Piero  de'  Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Cbicsa  dei 
Servi,  at  Florence. 

Michelozzo  died  at  the  age  of  sixty^eight,  but  the  precise 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known — probably  it  was  abou  1 1 470. 
MICHIGAN,  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  which  hi- 
therto has  been  governed  as  a  territory.  The  peninsular 
part  of  it  will  soon  form  a  member  of  the  Union,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  constituted  an  independent  state ;  and  the 
western  part  will  remain  a  territorial  government.  The 
peninsula  lies  between  41° 35'and  45^  dO'N.  lat.,  and  between 
82°  35' and  86'  50'  W.  long.  This  part,  which  will  form  tlie 
state,  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  150  miles 
wide,  and  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  or 
about  5000  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Scotland. 
Michigan  is  a  peninsula,  the  western  side  of  which  is  washed 
by  Lake  Michigan  in  all  its  length,  or  about  280  miles.  The 
strait  of  Michilimackinac,  which  unites  Lake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Huron,  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  lake,  surround  the  peninsula  on  the  north.  On 
the  east  extends  Lake  Huron,  as  far  south  as  43°  N.  lat., 
where  it  forms  a  deep  bay,  called  Saginaw  Bay,  and  consti- 
tutes, from  the  Strait  of  Michilimackinac  to  the  outlet  of  the 
river  St.  Clair,  a  coast  line  of  more  than  260  miles.  South 
of  43**  N.  lat.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  St.  Clair 
for  about  30  miles,  and  by  the  lake  of  St.  Clair  for  about 
the  same  length.  The  river  Detroit  then  becomes  the 
boundary  to  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
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tbe  scale  is  read  off*.  The  semilenses  are  then  shifted  in  a 
contrary  direction,  sliding  the  tvvo  images  over  each  other, 
until  they  again  appear  to  lie  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
scale  is  again  read  off*.  The  separation  of  the  scale  is  four 
tiroes  the  angular  distance  between  the  stars.  There  is  a 
position  circle,  on  which  the  direction  of  the  stars  is  read 
oflf.  In  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  planets,  &c.,  the 
two  images  are  made  to  touch  on  opposite  sides ;  and  in  ob- 
servations of  Halley's  comet  it  was  made  to  coincide  with 
the  neighbouring  stars.  The  divided  object-glass  microme- 
ter is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  heliometer ;  a  cap  con- 
taining the  divided  lenses  is  placed  over  the  object-glass  of 
the  telescope.  A  similar  micrometer  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  one  of  the  lenses  of  an  eye-piece;  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  with  large  telescopes,  this  micrometer  may 
be  of  considerable  use  in  measuring  small  angles.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  colour  in  the  imagOH,  but  not  at  the  point 
of  contact.  Micrometers  of  this  class  require  no  illumina- 
tion. 

3.  Reticules  and  circular  micrometer*  The  micrometers 
hitherto  described  are  applied  to  the  accurate  measures  of 
small  angles;  the  present  class,  though  very  useful  in  cer- 
tain cases,  are  of  much  lower  pretensions.  The  reticule, 
or  diaphragm,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  any  fixed  ar- 
rangement of  wires  or  bars  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
telescope  for  the  purpose  of  measurement.  They  are  chiefly 
used  wnen  an  object  will  not  admit  of  illumination,  or  where 
the  astronomer  has  no  accurately  divided  instrument  at  his 
disposal,  or,  as  in  the  case  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  object  is  to  fix  approximately  a  greater 
number  of  stai's  than  could  be  done  m  the  same  time  with 
ordinary  instruments.  Suppose  a  cross  like  an  X  or  V  to  be 
cut  out  of  brass-plate  ana  inserted  in  the  principal  focus 
of  a  telescope  with  the  axis  of  the  letter  in  a  meridian.  A 
star  in  passing  through  the  field  is  occulted  at  its  passage 
behind  each  of  the  bars,  and  the  time  noted.  The  interval 
will  show,  by  an  easy  calculation,  how  far  it  passes  from  the 
vertex ;  and  the  mean  of  the  times,  the  moment  when  it 
passes  the  axis  of  the  diaphiagm.  If  the  true  position  of 
any  one  star  so.passing  is  known  fh>m  any  other  source,  all 
the  other  stars  can  be  thus  determined  diflferentially  with 
respect  to  it.  The  method  is  not  very  accurate,  but  may 
often  be  applied  advantageously  and  with  very  small  instru- 
mental means.  If  a  fine  wire  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  a  bright  star,  observed  with  illumination,  made 
to  run  along  the  wire,  the  axis  of  the  diaphragm  can  be 
set  in  a  meridian,  and  that  is  the  only  verification  neces- 
sary. The  computation  in  declination  will  be  least  if  the 
angle  between  the  bars  is  such  that  the  base  of  the  triangle 
is  equal  to  its  altitude.  This  reticule  is  very  convenient  for 
mapping,  if  placed  in  the  meridian,  or  for  cometary  ob- 
servation, if  the  telescope  is  mounted  as  an  equatorial, 
however  rudely. 

The  circular  micrometer  was  introduced,  we  believe,  by 
Olbers,  and  perfected  by  Frauenhofer  {Asiron.  Nachricht^ 
iv.  22),  and  is  much  less  known  and  used  in  this  country 
than  it  dcser\'es.  A  metal  ring  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
perforated  glass -plate,  and  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the 
ring  is  turned  true.  The  plate  is  fixed  in  the  focus  of 
a  telescope,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  ring  suspended 
in  the  heavens.  The  telescope  is  pointed,  and  the  observer 
notes  the  time  when  a  star  disappears  at  the  outer  ring, 
re- appears  on  the  inner  ring,  disappears  again,  and  finally 
re-appears.  If  two  stars  be  thus  observed,  it  is  clear  that 
when  a  mean  is  taken  of  the  disappearances  and  re-ap- 
pcarances  of  each,  that  the  difierence  between  the  two 
means  will  be  the  difference  of  right  ascension  between 
the  two  stars,  and  therefore  that  if  one  be  known,  the 
other  is  determined.  Again,  if  the  diameter  of  the  ring 
has  been  determined,  and  the  declination  of  the  stars  nearly 
known,  the  time  of  describing  the  chord  of  the  ring  will 
give,  by  an  easy  computation,  the  distance  of  the  chord 
from  the  centre,  and  that  the  more  accurately  the  smaller  the 
chord  described.  The  sum  or  difference  of  these  two  distances 
is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  declination.  The  computa- 
tion of  the  second  star  with  its  approximate  declination  may 
be  repeated  if  the  stai'S  are  near  the  pole.  It  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  is  required  for  the  circular  micrometer,  but  the 

{)ower  of  fixing  the  telescope  for  a  few  minutes  until  a 
mown  star  pasbcs  the  field,  and  that  no  illumination  is 
required.  It  is  cai^ecially  the  apparatus  for  determining  the 
plaoe  of  a  faint  cumeC  or  planet,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Olbers,  Harding,  and  many  other  German  astronomers,  has  I 


been  of  infinite  use  in  cometary  astronomy  and  in  the  dis 
covery  and  obser^'ation  of  the  small  planets.    When  the 
comet  has  a  large  motion,  or  when  the  position  of  the  star 
is  80  low  as  to  require  attention  to  the  aifference  of  refrac- 
tion, the  computation  is  a  little  more  complicated,  but  ge- 
nerally scarcely  any  computation  is  required,  and  the  results, 
in  right  ascension  at  least,  are  good.    The  observations  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  are  to   be  preferred.    Whea 
however  the  object  will  bear  illumination  and  the  astro- 
nomer possesses  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  he  can  apply 
a  wire  micrometer  to  it,  tne  results  from  this  are  incom- 
parably more  accurate,  and  the  reticule  above  mentioned  is 
certainly  better  for  determining  declination.     Frauenhofer 
afterwards  {Astronom.  Nach.^  iv.  43)  proposed  another  ring 
and  reticule  micrometer.    He  cut  a  series  of  rings  or  lines 
upon  a  piece  of  plane  glass  which  he  placed  in  the  principal 
focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  then  by  a  side  lamp  illumi- 
nated the  rings,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  dark.     It  *s 
evident  that  for  certain  observations  this  micrometer  would 
have  great  advantages. 

There  are  many  other  micrometers,  but  they  are  not  in 
such  general  use  as  to  demand  any  notice  here.  The  raider 
will  find  them  very  fully  and  elaborately  described  in 
Pearson's  Aetronomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126  to  272  inclusive. 

MICROPO'GOIV,  M.  Temminck's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Scansorial  Birds  which  has  the  general  structure  of  Bucco* 
The  gape  however  is  smooth.  The  three  first  quills  only 
are  graduated.  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  under  the  ^Buc- 
cointB*  or  ' Barbate,*  a  subfamily  of  his  Piddle, 

MICRCVPTERUS,  a  name  assigned  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  to  a  genus  of  AnatidUe,  remarkable  for  the  short- 
ness of  their  wings. 

Two  species  are  recorded,  viz.  Micropterus  brachypterug 
(Quoy  and  Gaim.,  Oidemia  Patachonica^  King,  Anas  bra- 
chyptera,  LAth.,  Racehorse  of  Cook  and  Byron,  and  Steamer- 
duck  of  King),  and  Micropterus  Patachonicus,  King,  which 
is  smaller  in  the  body  than  the  first,  and  is  able  to  By. 

Description  qf  the  first-named  Species, — Above  lead- 
colour,  inclining  to  grey;  abdomen  whitish;  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  wings  white,  at  the  bend  a  blunt  spur ;  bill 
yellow,  the  nail  black ;  legs  fuscous  yellow.  Length  from 
tip  of  the  bill  to  end  of  tail,  40  inchea;  of  bill,  3;  of  wing» 
from  carpal  joint  to  af>ex  of  second  quill  feather,  1 1  ;  of 
tail,  5;  of  tarsi,  2|.     (King.) 

Habits,  Food,  ^.-Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  R.N., 
who  has  described  both  species,  one  in  the  Zool,  Journal, 
and  the  second  in  the  Zool.  Proceedings,  first  fell  in  with 
the  lai'ger  species  at  Eagle  Bay,  beyond  Cape  San  Isidro 
(Point  Shut- up  of  Byron),  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
'  Here,'  writes  Captain  King,  '  we  saw,  for  the  Sni  time, 
that  most  remarkable  bird  the  Steamer-duck.  Before 
steam-boats  wSre  in  general  use,  this  bird  was  denominated, 
from  its  swiftness  in  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  '  racehorse,'  a  name  which  occurs  firequently  in 
Cook's,  Byron's,  and  other  voyages.  It  is  a  gigantic  duck, 
the  largest  I  have  mot  with.  It  has  the  lobated  hind  toe, 
legs  placed  far  backwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
oceanic  ducks.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  the 
shortness  and  remarkably  small  size  of  the  wings,  which, 
not  having  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  only  to 
propel  it  along,  rather  than  through  the  water,  and  are 
used  like  the  paddles  of  a  steam-vessel.  Aid^d  by  these 
and  its  strong  broad-webbed  feet,  it  moves  with  astonishing 
velocity.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  its 
speed  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  win^  and  the  short  rigid  feathers  which 
cover  it,  together  with  the  power  this  bird  possesses  of 
remaining  a  considerable  time  under  water,  constitute  it  a 
striking  link  between  the  genera  Anas  and  Aptenodytes, 
It  has  been  noticed  by  many  former  navigators.  The  largest 
we  found  measured  forty  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the 
bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds ;  but 
Captain  Cook  mentions,  in  his  second  voyage,  that  the 
weight  of  one  was  twenty-nine  pounds.  It  is  very  diflScult 
to  kill  them,  on  account  of  their  wariness  and  thick  coat  of 
feathei*s,  which  is  impenetrable  by  anything  smaller  than 
swan-shot  The  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  so  strong  and 
fishy,  that  at  first  we  killed  them  solely  for  specimens. 
Five  or  six  months  however  on  salt  provisions  taught  many 
to  think  such  food  palatable,  and  the  seamen  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  eating  them.  I  have  preferred  these  ducks 
to  salt  beef,  but  more  as  a  preventi\*e  against  scurvy  than 
from  liking  their  taste.     I  am  averse  to  altering  namea» 
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partienltirl;  in  natanl  hiitorj,  without  rer;  good  Teuon ; 
but  in  Ibis  case  I  do  think  the  nsme  of  "slMmer"iiiuch 
more  approptiate  and  deKriptive  of  the  awin  paddling 
tnottoD  of  these  birds  than  that  of  "  race-horse."  1  believe, 
toOk  the  name  of  "steamer"  is  now  generall]r  given  to  it  by 
tbose  who  have  Tisited  these  regions.' 

The  tame  author  informs  us  that  PeeUn  tdlretu,  whosa 
■bell  IS  found  attached  to  tho  leaves  of  Flietit  giganletit, 
together  with  other  Molbuea,  is  the  fbod  of  the  steamer- 
ducks  M.  braehj/plerut  and  M.  Paiathonieut. 

(.Narrative  qf  the  Surveying  ydyage*  o/H.if.S.AdeeH- 
tare  and  Beagit,  toL  i.) 
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to  Mieroplera,  Graven- 


MiertptervM  co 
borai's  nuna  for 
Mieroplire  of  Loc^pide,  who  uses  tlie  tesm  to  designate  a 
genus  of  Acanlhopterygious  fishes. 

HI'CROPUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the  Brat  genus 
of  bia  Brachvpodinte,  the  first  subbmily  of  tho  Mgratida, 
BGCordinft  to  tus  arrangement.    [Mzrulidx.] 

Esample,  Micropu*  ehaUoritfAoiut ;  Ixv*  chtdcocephaiut, 
Temm. 

iJe*crtp(ion.— Jfofa.— The  whole  head  covered  with  a 
sort  of  hood  of  metallic  black  with  violet  reflection* ;  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and  winifs  dull  gray  or  lead 
colour ;  breast  deep  grav.which  becomes  brighter  on  the  other 
lover  parts  of  the  oody ;  wings  black,  but  the  secondaries 
pay,  bordered  with  whiCish  on  tbe  exterior  barbs ;  tail 
gray,  with  a  tranaveise  black  bahd,  and  teminated  with  a 
bnnd  white  border.  Length  sis  inches  four  lines.  Female  i 
leu  lively  in  colonr. 

Locality,  Java,  where  Van  Hasselt  found  it  in  tbe  wild 
and  woody  district  of  Bantam. 
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MICROSCOPE,  the  name  ofan  instrument  for  enablinK 
the  eye  to  see  distinctly  objects  which  are  placed  at  a  vetr 
short  distance  from  it,  or  to  see  magniBud  images  of  small 
objects,  and  Iherefore  to  see  smallec  objects  than  would 
otherwise  be  visible.  The  name  is  denied  from  the  two 
Greek  words,  expressing  this  property,  lurpig,  small,  and 
(Tua-iw, /owe. 

So  little  is  known  of  tbe  early  history  of  the  microscopo; 
and  so  certain  is  it  that  Ihe  magnifying  power  of  leniea 
must  have  been  discovered  as  soon  as  lenaes  were  made, 
that  there  is  no  reason  far  hazarding  any  doubtful  specula- 
tioiuon  tbe  question  of  discovery.  We  shall  proceed  there- 
fore at  once  to  describe  the  aimplest  forms  of  microscopes, 
to  explain  their  later  and  more  important  improvements,  and 
finally  to  exhibit  tbe  instrument  in  its  present  perfect  slate. 

In  doini;  this  we  shall  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  Light, 
LkNa,  ACHftou\Tic,  Abkkration,  and  the  other  subdivi- 
sions of  the  science  of  Optics  which  are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

Tfaeuseof  tbe  term  magni/ving  he^  led  many  into  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  convex 
lenses.  It  is  not  always  understood  that  the  so-called  mag- 
nifying power  of  a  lens  applied  to  the  eye,  as  in  a  micro- 
scope, is  derived  from  its  enabling  the  eye  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  its  object  than  would  otherwise  be  compatible  with 
distinct  vision.  The  common  occurrence  of  walking  acroae 
the  street  to  read  a  bill  is  in  fact  magnifying  the  bill  by 
approach ;  and  the  observer,  at  every  atep  he  lakes,  make* 
a  change  in  the  optical  arrangement  of  his  eye,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  lessening  distance  between  himself  and  the  object  of 
his  inquiry.  This  power  of  spontaneous  adjustment  is  so 
unconsciously  exerted,  that  unlets  tbe  attention  he  called 
to  it  by  circumstances,  we  are  totally  unaware  of  its  exer- 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  bill  would  be  read  with 
eyes  in  a  very  different  state  of  adjustment  from  that  in 
which  it  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
but  no  conviction  of  this  ftkct  would  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  If  however  the  supposed  iodividual  should  perceive 
on  some  part  of  the  paper  a  small  speck,  which  he  suspect* 
to  be  a  minute  insect,  and  if  he  should  attempt  a  very  close 
approach  of  his  eye  for  Ihe  purpose  of  verifying  his  suspi- 
cion, he  would  presently  flod  that  the  power  of  natural  adjust- 
ment bns  a  limit ;  toe  when  hb  eye  has  arrived  within  about 
ten  inches,  be  will  discoverthat  a  further  approach  produces 
only  confusion.  But  if,  as  he  continues  to  approach,  he 
were  to  place  before  his  eye  a  s^es  of  properly  arranged 
convex  lenses,  he  would  see  the  object  gradually  and  dis- 
tinctly increase  in  apparent  siie  by  the  vitse  continuance  of 
the  operation  of  approaching.  Yet  the  glasses  applied  to 
tba  eye  during  Ihe  approach  from  ten  inches  to  one  inch, 
would  have  done  nothing  more  than  had  been  previously 
done  by  the  eye  itself  during  the  approach  from  fifty  feet  to 
one  foot  In  both  cases  the  magnifying  is  effected  teally 
by  the  approach,  the  lenses  merely  rendering  tbe  latter  pe- 
riods of  tne  approach  compatible  with  distinct  vision. 

A  veiy  striking  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  obtained 
by  Ihe  following  simple  and  instructive  experiment.  Take 
any  minute  object,  a  very  small  insect  for  instance,  held  on 
a  pin  or  gnmmed  to  a  slip  of  glass ;  then  present  it  to  a 
strong  light,  and  look  at  it  through  the  finest  needle-hole  in  a 
blackened  card  placed  about  an  inch  before  it.  The  insect 
will  appear  quite  distinct,  and  about  ten  times  larger  than 
its  usual  site.  Then  suddenly  withdraw  the  card  without 
disturbing  the  object,  which  will  instantlv  become  indistinct 
and  nearly  invisible.  The  reason  is,  tnat  tbe  naked  eye 
cannot  see  at  so  small  a  distance  as  one  inch.  But  the  card 
with  the  hole  having  enabled  the  eye  to  approach  within  an 
inch,  and  to  see  disunctly  at  that  distance,  is  thus  proved 
to  be  as  decidedly  a  magnifying  instrument  aa  any  lens  or 
combination  of  lenses. 

This  description  of  magnifying  power  does  not  applv  to 
such  instruments  as  the  solar  or  gas  microscope,  by  wntoh 
we  look  not  at  tbe  object  itself,  but  at  its  shadow  or  picture 
on  the  wall ;  and  the  descxiption  will  require  some  modifi- 
cation in  treating  of  tbe  compound  microscope,  where,  as  in 
tbe  telescope  an  image  or  picture  is  form^  by  one  lena, 
that  image  or  picture  being  viewed  as  an  original  ol^ect  by 
another  lens. 

It  is  nevertheless  lo  important  to  obtain  a  clear  notion 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  lens  ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  that  we  will  adduce  tbe  instance  of  spectacM 
to  render  the  point  more  familiar.  If  the  penon  who  bv 
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been  supposed  to  cross  tbo  street  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
a  bill  had  been  aged,  the  limit  to  the  power  of  adjustment 
would  have  been  discovered  at  a  greater  distance,  and  with- 
out so  severe  a  test  as  the  supposed  insect.  The  eyes  of  the 
very  aged  generally  lose  the  power  of  adjustment  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  inches  instead  often,  and  the  spec- 
tacles worn  in  consequence  are  as  much  magnifying  glasses 
to  them  as  the  lenses  employed  by  younger  eyes  to  examine 
the  most  minute  objecte.  Spectacles  are  magnifying  glasses 
to  the  aged  because  they  enable  such  persons  to  see  as 
closely  to  their  objects  as  the  young,  and  therefore  to  see 
the  objects  larger  than  they  could  themselves  otherwise  see 
them,  but  not  larger  than  they  are  seen  by  the  unassisted 
younger  eye. 

In  saying  that  an  object  appears  larger  at  one  time,  or  to 
one  person,  than  another,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
misconception.  By  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  we  mean 
the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  eye,  or  the  angle  formed  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  object.  In  figure  1,  the  lines  A  £  and  B  E  drawn 


from  the  arrow  to  the  eye  form  the  angle  AEB,  which, 
when  the  angle  is  smsdl,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  angle 
C  £  D  formea  by  lines  drawn  from  a  similar  arrow  at  twice  the 
distance.  The  arrow  AB  will  therefore  appear  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  C  D,  being  seen  under  twice  the  angle,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  difference  in  dis- 
tance. The  angle  in  question  is  called  the  angle  of  vision,  or 
the  visual  angle. 

The  angle  of  vision  must  however  not  he  confounded 
with  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  an  object  is 
seen,  and  which  is  explained  in  figure  2.    Here  we  liave 
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drawn  two  arrows  placed  in  relation  to  the  eya  as  before, 
and  from  the  centre  of  each  have  drawn  lines  mhibiting 
the  quantity  of  light  which  each  point  will  send  into  the 
eye  at  the  respective  distances. 

Now  If  £  F  represent  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  an- 
gle £  A  F  shows  the  sise  of  the  oone  or  pencil  of  light  whieh 
enters  the  eve  tsortL  the  point  A,  and  in  like  manner  the 
angle  E  B  F  is  that  of  the  pencil  emanating  firom  B,  and 
entering  the  eye.  Then,  since  E  A  P  is  double  B  B  F,  it  is 
evident  that  A  is  seen  by  foar  times  the  quantity  of  li^ht 
which  could  be  received  from  an  equally  illuminated  pomt 
at  B ;  so  that  the  nearer  body  would  appear  brighter  if  it 
did  not  appear  larger ;  but  as  its  apnarent  area  is  inoreased 
four  times,  as  well  as  its  light,  no  aiffen)nce  in  this  respect 
is  discovered.  But  if  we  could  find  means  to  send  into  the 
eye  a  larger  pencil  of  light,  as  for  instance  that  shown  by 
the  lines  G  A  H,  without  increasing  the  apparent  sise  in 
the  same  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  obtain  a 
benefit  totally  distinct  from  that  of  increased  magnitude, 
and  one  which  is  in  some  cases  of  oven  more  importance 
than  size  in  developing  the  structure  of  what  we  wish  to 
examine.  This,  it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  sometimes 
done ;  for  the  present,  we  wish  merely  to  explain  clearly 
the  distinction  between  apparent  magnitude,  or  the  angle 
under  which  the  object  is  seen,  and  apparent  brightness,  or 
the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  by  which  each  or  its  points 
is  seen,  and  with  these  explanations  we  shall  continue  to 
employ  the  eommon  expressions  magnifying  glass  and  mag- 
nifying power. 

The  mftffnifvtng  |N>wer  of  a  single  lens  depends  upon  its 
focal  length,  the  object  being  in  fact  placed  nearly  in  its 
pnaoipal  focus,  or  so  that  the  light  which  diverges  firom 


each  point  may,  after  refraction  by  the  lens,  proceed  in  pa- 
rallel lines  to  the  eve,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  requisite  for  dis- 
tinct vision.    In  fig.  3,  A  B  is  a  double  convex  lens,  near 
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which  is  a  small  arrow  to  represent  the  object  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  cones  drawn  from  its  extremities  arc 
portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from  those  points  and 
falling  upon  the  lens.  These  rays,  if  suffered  to  fall  at  once 
upon  the  pupil,  would  be  too  divergent  to  permit  their  being 
brought  to  a  fbcus  upon  the  retina  by  the  optical  arrange- 
ments of  the  eye.  But  being  first  passed  through  the  luns, 
they  are  bent  into  nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  lines  diverg- 
ing from  some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  as 
from  0  and  D.  Thus  altered,  the  eye  receives  them  ore- 
cisely  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  larger  arrow  placed  at 
C  D,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  ten  inches  from  the  eye, 
and  then  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
arrow  is  called  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  in  ques- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  two  per- 
sons whose  eyes  differed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they 
obtained  distinct  vision,  would  give  different  results  as  to 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens.  To  one  who  can  see  dis- 
tinctly with  the  naked  eye  at  a  distance  of  five  inches,  the 
magnifying  power  would  seem  and  would  indeed  be  only 
half  what  we  have  assumed.  Such  instances  are  however 
rare;  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  usually  ranges  from  six  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  so  that  the  distance  we  first  as- 
sumed of  ten  inches  is  very  near  the  true  average,  and  is  a 
convenient  number,  inasmuch  as  a  cipher  added  to  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  fbcal  length 
of  a  lens  gives  its  magnifying  power.  Thus  a  lens  whoso 
focal  length  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  said  to  magnify 
160  times. 

When  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  very  small  it  is  difficult 
to  measure  accurately  the  distance  between  its  centre  and 
its  object  In  such  cases  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  fbcal 
length  for  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  rays  is  to  view  the 
image  of  some  distant  object  formed  by  tlie  lens  in  aueation 
through  another  lens  of  one  inch  solar  focal  length,  keeping 
both  eyes  open  and  comparing  the  image  presented  through 
the  two  lenses  with  that  of  the  naked  eye.  The  proportion 
between  the  two  images  so  seen  will  be  the  focal  length  re- 
quired. Thus  if  the  image  seen  by  the  naked  eye  is  ten 
times  as  large  as  that  shown  by  the  lenses,  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  in  question  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  panes 
of  glass  in  a  window,  or  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  are  con- 
venient obieots  for  this  purpose. 

In  whichever  way  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  ascer- 
tained, the  rules  given  for  deducing  its  magnifying  power 
are  not  rigorously  correct,  though  they  are  sufl!ciently  so  fur 
all  practicsd  purposes,  particularly  as  the  whole  rests  on  an 
assumption  in  regard  to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  and  as 
it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  actual  measurement  of  the 
object.  To  calculate  with  great  nrecision  the  ma^ifying 
power  of  a  lens  with  a  given  focal  length  of  eye,  it  is  nece&- 
sarv  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  taken  into  the  account, 
ana  also  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  itself. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  a  magnifying  lens  only  in 
reference  to  its  enlargement  of  the  object,  or  the  increase  of 
the  angle  under  which  the  object  is  seen.  A  further  and 
equally  important  consideration  is  that  of  the  number  of 
rays  or  quantity  of  light  by  which  every  point  of  the  object 
is  rendered  visible.  The  naked  epre,  as  shown  in  fig'  *2,  ad- 
mits firom  each  point  of  every  visible  obiect  a  cone  of  light 
having  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  for  its  oaae,  and  most  per- 
sons are  familiar  with  that  oeautiful  provision  by  which  in 
cases  of  excessive  brilliancy  the  pupil  spontaneously  con- 
tracts to  reduce  the  cone  of  admittea  lieht  within  bearable 
limits.  This  effect  is  still  further  produced  in  the  experi- 
ment already  described,  of  looking  at  an  object  through  ft 
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neeiUe-tiole  io  a  card,  which  is  equivalent  to  reduciD);  the 
pupil  to  ibe  site  ofa  needle-hole.  Seen  in  this  wuf  tlw  ob- 
ject Iwcomea  comparBtively  dark  or  obacure;  because  each 
paint  ig  seen  by  means  or  a  very  small  cone  of  light,  and  a 
IillJe  consideration  will  suffice  to  explain  the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  needte-hole  and  iLe  lena.  Both  change 
the  angular  value  of  the  cone  of  light  presented  to  the  eye, 
but  the  lens  changes  the  angle  by  bending  the  extreme 
rays  within  the  limits  suited  to  distinct  viiiou,  while  the 
iwedle-hole  effects  the  same  purpou  by  cutting  off  the 
rays  which  exceed  those  limils. 

It  ha*  been  shown  that  remoTing  a  brilliant  object  to  a 
greaier  distance  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  tight  which 
each  point  sends  into  the  eye,  as  eSectnally  as  viewing  it 
through  a  needle-hole ;  and  magnifying  an  object  b;  a  lens 
baa  l>Mn  shown  to  be  the  same  thing  in  some  respects  as 
removini;  it  to  a  greater  distance.  Wa  have  to  see  the 
magnillMl  pictuie  by  the  light  emanating  from  the  small 
object,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  troia 
each  point  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  to  bear  the  diffusion 
of  a  great  magnifying  power.  We  want  to  perform  an  ope- 
rilion  juit  the  reverse  of  applying  the  card  with  the  neeole- 
hale  to  the  eye — we  want  in  some  case^  to  bring  into  the 
eye  the  largest  possible  pencil  of  light  from  each  point  of 
the  object. 

Referring  to  Jig.  3,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  eye 
could  see  the  small  arrow  at  the  distance  there  shown  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  lens,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  cones  of  light  drawn  from  its  extremities  would  enter 
the  pupil ;  whereas  we  hsve  supposed  that  after  being  bent 
by  the  lens  the  whole  of  this  light  enter*  the  eye  as  part  of 
the  cooes  of  smaller  angle  whose  summits  are  at  C  and  D. 
Theac  cones  will  further  explain  the  difference  between 
large  and  small  pencils  of  light-,  those  from  the  small  arrow 
are  large  pencils ;  the  dotted  cones  from  the  large  arrow  are 
■niall  pencils. 

lu  assuming  that  the  whole  of  this  light  could  have  been 
■uffered  to  enter  the  eye  through  the  lens  A  B,  we  did  so  for 
the  sake  of  not  perplexing  the  reader  with  tuo  many  con- 
siderations at  once.  He  must  now  learn  that  so  large 
pencil  of  light  passing  through  a  single  lena  would  be  so  di 
torted  by  the  spherical  figure  of  Che  lens,  and  by  the  chromatic 
dispersion  of  the  glass,  as  to  produce  a  very  confused  and  ira- 
perfect  image,  lliiB  confusion  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
reducing  the  pencil;  (br  instance,  by  applying  a  stop,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  lens,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  needle-hole  applied  to  the  eye.  A  small  pencil  of  light 
may  bo  ihne  transmitted  through  a  single  lens  without  si  ' 
fering  from  spherical  aberration  or  chromatic  dispersion  a 
amount  of  distortion  which  will  materially  Hffect  the  flgi. 
of  the  object;  but  this  quanfily  of  light  is  insufficient  . 
bear  diffusion  over  the  magnified  picture,  which  is  Iherelbrc 
too  obscure  to  exhibit  what  we  moKt  desire  to  see, — those 
beautiful  and  delicate  markings  by  which  one  kind  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  distinguished  from  auolher.  With  a  small 
aperture  these  markings  are  not  seen  at  all ;  with  a  large 
ajierture  and  a  single  lens  they  exhibit  a  faint  nebulous  ap- 
pearance enveloped  in  a  chromatic  mist,  a  slate  which  is  of 
course  utterly  valueless  to  the  naturalist,  and  not  even 
amusing  to  tlie  amateur. 

-It  becomes  tlierefbre  a  most  important  problem  to  recon- 
cile a  large  aperture  with  distinctness,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ife- 
JSnilion ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  effecting  the  required  amount  of  refraction  through  two 
or  more  lenses  instead  of  one,  thus  reducing  the  angles  of 
incidents  and  refraction,  and  producing  other  effects  which 
will  be  shortly  noticed.  This  was  first  accomplished  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by — 

Dr.  milatton't  Douilet, 

Fig.  4.     invented  by  the  celebrated  philosopher  whose 

-^  "-v.     name  it  bears;  it  cotwists  of  two  plano-convex 

-^"  t:^    lenses  (fig.  4)   having   their  foeal  lengths   in 

y'~~^        the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  or  nearly  so.  and  placed 

...^        at  a  distance  which  can  be  ascertained  best  by 

actual  experiment.     Their  plane  aides  aro  placed  towards 

the  object,  and  the  lens  of  shortest  focal  length  next  the 

object. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Wollaston  was  led  to  this  invention  by 
considering  that  the  Achromatic  Huyghcncan  Eye-piece, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  would,  if  reversed,  possess 
bindlar  good  properties  as  a  simple  microscope.  But  it  will 
be  evident  when  the  eyepiece  is  understood,  thai  the  cir- 
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curostaneat  which  render  it  achromatic  are  very  imperfectlr 
applicable  to  the  simple  microscope,  and  that  the  double^ 
without  a  nice  adjuslmeni  of  the  stop,  would  be  valueless. 
Dr.  Wollaston  makes  no  allusion  to  a  stop,  nor  fs  it  certain 
that  bo  contemplated  its  introduction,  although  his  illness, 
which  terminated  btally  soon  after  the  presentation  of  bis 
paper,  may  account  for  the  omission. 

The  nature  of  the  corrections  which  take  place  in  the 
doublet  is  explained  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Jig.  S),  where 
LOL'  is  (he  object,  P  a  portion  of  the  puiul,  and  DD  the 
stop,  or  limiting  apetturo. 


Nov,  it  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  pencils  of  light 
fkum  tha  estremitioa  L  L'  of  the  olqeet  is  rendered  excenr 
trical  by  the  stop,  and  of  ooaseqoenoe  each  passes  throuch 
the  twe  lenaea  on  Apposite  sides  of  their  common  axii  O  P ; 
thus  eaeh  beoomei  affeoted  by  oppeaite  errort,  which  to 
come  estsnt  balanoe  and  eonr«ot  each  other.  To  take  the 
pencil  U  for  inituMe,  which  enters  the  eye  atRBRB,  it  is 
bent  to  the  right  at  the  first  lens,  and  to  the  led  at  the 
seoond;  and  a*  each  bendina  alters  the  direction  of  the 
blue  rays  more  than  the  nS,  and  moreover  as  the  blue 
rays  fall  nearw  the  margin  of  the  second  lens,  where  the 
refraction,  being  more  powerful  than  near  the  centre,  com- 
pensates in  some  degree  for  the  greater  focat  length  of  tho 
seoond  lens,  the  blue  and  red  rays  will  emerge  very  nearly 
parallel,  and  of  consequence  colourlesa  to  tlie  eye.  At  the 
same  time  the  spherical  aberration  has  been  diminished  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  aide  of  the  pencil  which  passes  . 
one  lens   newest   the   axil  passes   the  other  nearest   the 

This  explanation  applies  only  to  the  pencils  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  objsot.  The  central  pencil,  it  is  obvious, 
would  pass  both  lenses  symmetrically ;  the  same  portions  of 
light  occupying  nearly  tlie  same  relativeploces  on  both  lenses. 
The  blue  tight  would  enter  the  second  lens  nearer  to  its 
axis  than  the  red,  and  being  thus  less  refracted  tbin  the 
red  by  the  second  lens,  a  small  amount  of  compensation 
would  take  place,  quite  different  in  principle  and  inferior  in 
degree  to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  excentrical  penrils. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces  the  corrections  are  still  more  im- 
perfect and  uncertain;  and  this  explains  the  cause  of  th« 
aberrations  which  must  of  necessity  exist  even  in  the  best- 
made  doublet.  It  is  Iiowever  mSnilely  superior  to  a  single 
lens,  and  will  transmit  a  pencil  of  an  angle  of  tcom  iirio 
50°  without  any  very  sensible  errors.  It  exhibits  therefore 
many  of  the  usual  test-otyects  in  a  veiv  beautiful  manner. 

The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  simple  mioru- 
scope  bears  more  analog  to  the  eye-picoe.  This  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Holland,  and  it  consists  (as  shown 
in  /Ig.  6)  ia  substituting  two  lenses  for  the  first  in  tbe 
doublet,  and  retaining  the  stop  Iietween 
Fig.  6.         them  and  the  third.    The  first  bending, 

^.x— ^-^.         being  thus  effected  by  two  lenses  instead 

■^  ^.     of  one,  is  accompanied  by  smaller  aberra- 

"^"■^ — 'y^*''  tiona,  which  are  therefore  more  completely 

i-i  balanced  or  corrected  at'tbe  second  behd- 
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ing,  in  Iha  opposite  diteclion,  hy  the  tliird  lens.  Tbis  com- 
bination, though  called  a  triplet,  is  euentially  a  doublet,  in 
which  the  anterior  Icni  is  divided  into  two.  For  it  must  1m 
recollected  (hat  the  Brat  pair  of  lenses  merely  accomplishes 
what  might  have  been  done,  though  with  less  precision,  bv 
one ;  but  the  two  len«s  of  the  doublet  nie  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  diminishing  the  magnifying  potrer  of  the 
first.  Tbe  flnt  pair  of  tenses  in  the  triplet  concur  in  pro- 
ducing a  certain  amount  of  magnifying  power,  which  is 
diminished  in  quantity  and  corrected  as  to  abemLtioa  at  the 
third  lens  by  Iho  change  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 


are  still  further  reduced  by  the  close  appro xinistion  to  the 
object  which  causes  tiie  refractions  to  take  place  near  the 
axis.  Tfaus  the  transmission  of  a  still  larger  angular  pencil, 
namely  Si",  is  rendered  compatible  with  dislinclnexs,  and  a 
more  intense  image  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

Every  increase  in  the  number  of  lenses  is  attended  with 
one  dranback,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  certain  portion  . 
of  light  is  lost  by  relieclion  and  absorption  each  lime  that 
the  ray  enters  a  new  medium.  This  loss  bears  no  sensible  | 
proportion  to  the  gain  arising  from  the  increased  aperture,  | 
wfaicb,  being  BS  tbe  square  of  the  diameter,  multiplies  rapidly ; 
or  if  we  estimate  by  the  angle  of  ihe  admitleil  pencil,  which 
is  more  easily  ascerlained,  the  intensity  will  be  as  the  square  I 
of  twice  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle.  To  explain  this,  let  ' 
DB(j!g.  T)  represent  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  or  of  that  i 

no',  7.  part  of  it  which  is  really  employed ;   C  A 

D  C     '       B  '***  Perpendicular  drawn  from  its  centre, 

,  end  A  B,  AD,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  in-  ! 
cident  pencil  of  light  DAB.  Then  the  | 
diameter  being  ZC8,  the  area  to  which 
the  intensity  of  vuion  is  proportional  will 
be  (2CB)*,  andCB  is  evidently  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  CAB,  which  is  half  the  | 
angle  of  tbe  admitted  pencil  DAB.  Or, 
if  a  be  used  to  denote  the  angular  aper- 
ture, the  expression  for  the  intensity  is  I 
(2  tan.i  aV,  which  increases  so  rapidly  ' 
»  of  a,  as  to  make  tbe  loss  of  light  by  retteo-  ' 
tion  and  absorption  of  Htils  consequence.  | 

The  combination  of  three  lenses  approaches,  as  haa  been 
Stated,  very  close  to  the  object ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  more  than  three;  and  this  constitutM  a 
limit  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope,  for  it  is 
called  a  simple  microscope,  although  consisting  of  three 
lenses,  and  although  a  compound  microscope  may  be  made 
of  only  three  or  even  two  lenses ;  but  the  different  arrange- 
ment which  gives  rise  to  the  term  compound  will  be  better 
understood  when  that  instrument  is  explained. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  tha  simple  microscope  and 
its  appendages,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  such  other  paints 
in  reference  lo  the  form  and  materi^s  of  lenses  ai  are  most 
likely  lo  be  interesting. 

A  very  useful  form  of  lens  was  proposed  hy  Dr.  Wollas- 
lon,  and  called  by  him  the  Perisoopic  lens.  It  consisled  of 
two  bemisphetieal  lenses,  cemented  together  bv  their  plane 
faces,  having  a  atop  between  them  to  limit  the  aperture. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Cod- 
dington,  who  bdwever  executed  the  project 
'  in  a  better  manner,  by  cutting  a  groove  in 
a  wliole  sphere,  and  filling  the  grooTe  with 
opaque  matter.  His  lens,  which  is  tbe 
well-known  Ceddington  lens,  is  shown  in 
jfg.  S.  It  gives  a  targe  field  of  view,  which 
it  equally  good  in  all  directions,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  pencils  A  A'  and  B  B' 
pass  through  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Its  iplierical  form  has  the 
further  advantaffe  of  rendering  the  position 
in  which  it  is  held  of  comparatively  little 
consequence.  It  is  therefore  very  conve- 
nient as  a  band-lens,  but  its  definition  is  of 
course  not  so  good  as  that  of  a  well-made 
doublet  or  achromatic  lens. 
Another  very  useful  form  of  doublet  was 


m- 


with  tbe 


proposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  chiefiy 
like  the  Coddington  lens,  (or  the  sake  of  a 
wide  field,  and  chiefly  lo  be  used  in  the 
band.  It  is  shoffn  iny^.  9 :  it  consisU  of 
a  double  convex  or  crossed  lens,  having 
tbe  ladii  of  cumture  ai  1  to  6,  and  of  it 


Various,  indeed  innumerable,  other  forms  and  combina- 
lions  of  lenses  have  been  projected,  soma  displaying  much 
iiigcDuily,  but  few  of  any  practical  lue.  In  the  Calodiuplrie 
louses  tbe  light  emerges  at  right  angles  from  its  entering 
■lirecljon.  beitig  reflected  from  s  surface  cut  at  an  angle  tf 
■J5  degrees  to  Ihe  axes  of  Ihe  curved  surfaces. 

It  was  at  one  lime  hoped,  as  the  precious  atones  are  more 
refractive  than  glass,  and  aa  the  increased  refractive  power 
is  unaccompanied  by  a  correspondent  increase  in  cbromelio 
dispersion,  that  they  aould  furnish  valuable  malerijis  for 
k'n^es,  inasmuch  as  the  refiacUons  would  be  accomplished 
by  shallower  curves,  and  conseouenlly  with  dimmubed 
,  »i>lioricBl  aberration.  But  these  hoiies  were  disappoiiiled : 
vvL'rything  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  accom- 
plisli  was  tried  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  under  the 
pationajre  of  Dr.  Goring.  It  appeared  however  that  the 
fjrcBl  rellcctivo  powor,  the  doubly-refracting  property,  the 
luluur,  and  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  the  jewels  vhieli 
Ufi'c  Irietl,  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  beneSta 
iiiising  from  their  greater  refractivo  power,  and  left  no 
^ioLibloflhe  superiority  of  skilfully  made  glass  duulilcta  and 
in|i1ets.  Tbo  idea  is  now,  in  fact,  ahandoned;  and  Ihe 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  tbo  altenipts  at  cons irui.- ling 
(luid  lenses,  and  to  the  projects  for  giving  lo  gla«fi  other 
ihan  aphcricnl  surfaces, — noneof  whii4i  have  come  into  et- 

By  the  term  nmjtle  microscope  is  meant  one  in  which  l)ie 
object  is  vieivud  directly  through  a.  lens  or  combination  of 
li.'iises,  just  as  we  have  supposed  an  arrow  or  an  indict  to 
be  viewed  through  a  glass  held  in  the  hand.  When  how- 
i-ver  the  magnifying  power  of  ihe  gloss  is  considerable,  in 
other  words,  when  its  focal  length  ia  very  ^ort,  and  ils  pro- 
[it-r  distance  from  its  object  of  consequence  equally  shm-t,  it 
requires  to  be  placed  at  that  proper  distance  with  gnat 
precision:  it  cannot  iheteforo  be  held  with  nufGcient  accn- 
r:icy  and  steadiness  hy  the  unassisted  hand,  but  must  be 
iniiunted  in  a  frame  having  a  rack  or  screw  to  more  it 
tiiirarda  or  from  onolher  frame  or  stage  which  holds  the 
iiljJL-ct.  It  is  then  called  a  microscope,  and  il  is  furnishp<l, 
inrarding  to  cireurastnnces,  with  lenses  and  mirrors  t« 
lullcct  and  reflect  the  light  upon  the  object,  and  with  other 
conveniences  wliich  will  now  be  described. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  a  tland  for  a  simple  microscope 
is  shown  in  fg.  id,  where  A  is  a  brass  pillar  screwed  to  a 


B  is  a  broad  stage  for  Ihe  ohjccta,  (ecund  lO 
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the  stem  by  screws,  whose  milled  heads  are  at  C.    By 
means  of  the  large  milled  bead  D.  a  triangular  bar,  having 
a  rack,  is  elevated  out  of  the  stem  A,  carrying  the  lens- 
bolder  B,  which  has  a  horizontal  movement  m  one  di- 
rection, bv  means  of  a  rack  worked  by  the  milled  head  F, 
and  in  the  other  direction  by  taming  on  a  circular  pin. 
A  ooncave  mirror  G  reflects  the  light  upwards  through 
the  hole  in  the  stage,  and  a  lens  may  be  attached  to  the 
stage  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  an  opaque  object, 
in  the  same  wajr  that  the  forceps  H  ibr  holding  such  ob- 
jects is  attached.    This  microscope  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  its  broad  stage  and  its  general  steadiness,  for  dissecting ; 
and  it  h  rendered  more  oonvenient  Ibr  this  purpose  bv 
placing  it  between  two  inclined  planes  of  mahogany,  which 
support  the  arms  and  elevate  tne  wrists  to  the  level  of  the 
stage.    This  apparatus  is  called  the  dissecting  rest.  When  I 
dissecting  is  not  a  primary  object,  a  joint  may  be  made  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  stem  A,  to  allow  the  whole  to  take  an 
inclined  position;  and  then  the  spring  dips  shown  upon 
the  stage  are  usefiil  to  retain  the  object  in  its  place.  Nume- 
rous convenient  appendages  may  be  made  to  accompany 
such  microscopes,  wnich  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  in 
detail :  the  most  useful  are  Mr.  Varley's  capillary  cases  for 
containing  animalculae  in  water,  and  parts  of  aquatic  plants ; 
also  his  tubes  for  obtainino;  and  separating  such  objects, 
and  his  phial  and  phial-holaer  for  preserving  and  exhibiting 
small  living  specimens  of  the  Cfaara,  Nitella,  and  other 
similar  plants,  and  observing  their  circulation.    The  phial- 
microscope  affords  facilities  for  observing  the  operations  of 
minute  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  will  probably  lead 
to  the  most  interesting  discoveries.    The  recent  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contain  an  immense 
mass  of  information  of  this  sort,  and  to  these  we  refer  the 
reader. 

The  mode  of  illuminating  objects  is  one  on  which  we 
must  give  some  further  information,  for  the  manner  in 
which  an  object  is  lighted  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  glass  through  which  it  is  seen.  In 
investigating  any  new  or  unknown  specimen,  it  should  be 
▼iewed  in  turns  by  every  description  of  light,  direct  and 
oblique,  as  a  transparent  object  and  as  an  opaque  object, 
with  strong  and  with  faint  light,  with  large  angular  pencils 
and  with  small  angular  pencils  thrown  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions. Every  change  wul  probably  develop  some  new  fact 
in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  object,  which  should 
itself  be  varied  in  the  mode  of  mounting  in  every  possible 
way.  It  should  be  seen  both  wet  and  dry,  and  immersed 
in  fluids  of  various  qualities  and  densities,  such  as  water, 
alcohol,  ofl,  and  Canada  balsam,  for  instance,  which  last  has 
a  refractive  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  delicate  vegetable  tissue,  it  will  be  in  some  respects 
rendered  more  visible  by  gentle  heating  or  scorching  by  a 
clear  fire  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  In  this  way 
the  spiral  vessels  of  asparagus  and  other  similar  vegetables 
may  be  beautifully  displaye£  Dyeing  the  objects  in  tincture 
of  iodine  will  in  some  cases  answer  this  purpose  better. 

Q  But  the  principal  question 


Fig.n. 


m  regard  to  illumination  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  illumi- 
nating pencil,  particularly  in 
reference  to  transparent  ob- 
jects. Generally  speaking  the 
illuminating  pencil  should  be 
as  large  as  can  be  received  by 
the  lens,  and  no  larger.  Any 
light  beyond  this  produces  in- 
d^tinctness  and  glare.  The 
superfluous  light  from  the  mir- 
ror may  be  <5ut  off  by  a  screen 
having  various-sized  apertures 
placed  below  the  stage;  but 
the  best  mode  of  illumina- 
tion is  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
WoUaston,  and  called  the 
Wollaston  condenser.  A  tube 
is  placed  below  the  sta^e  of 
the  instrument  containing  a 
lens  A  B  (fe.  11),  which 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed 
within  certain  limits  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  at  the  lower  end  is 
a  stop  with  a  limited  aperture 
CD.  A  plane  mirror  E  F  receives  the  rays  of  lignt  L  L 
ftom  the  iky  or  a  white  cloudy  which  last  is  Uio  best  souroo 
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of  light,  and  reflects  them  upwards  through  the  aperture  in 
C  D,  so  that  they  are  refracted,  and  form  an  imaee  of  the 
aperture  at  G,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  place 
of  the  object.  The  object  is  sometimes  best  seen  when  the 
image  of  the  aperture  is  also  best  seen ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  best  to  elevate  the  summit  G  of  the  cone  ABG  above 
the  object,  and  at  othen  to  depress  it  below :  all  which  is 
done  at  pleasure  by  the  power  of  moving  the  lens  AB.  If 
artificial  light  (as  a  lamp  or  candle)  be  employed,  the  flame 
must  be  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  large  detached 
lens  on  a  stand,  so  that  the  rays  L  L  may  foil  in  parallel 
lines  on  the  mirror,  or  as  they  would  foil  firom  the  cloud. 
This  will  be  found  an  advantage,  not  only  when  the  Wol- 
laston condenser  is  employed,  but  also  when  the  mirror 
and  diaphragm  are  used.  A  good  mode  of  imitating  arti- 
ficially the  light  of  a  white  cloud  opposite  the  sun  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Varley :  he  coven  tne  surface  of  the  mirror 
under  the  stage  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  any  similar  mate- 
rial, and  then  concentrates  the  sun's  light  upon  its  surface 
by  a  large  condensing  lens.  The  intense  white  light  diffused 
ftom  the  surface  of  the  soda  forms  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  white  cloud,  which,  when  opposite  the  sun  and  of 
considerable  size,  is  the  best  day-light,  as  the  pure  sky  oppo- 
site to  the  sun  is  the  woret. 

The  Compound  Microicope  may,  as  before  stated,  consist 
of  only  two  lenses,  while  a  simple  microscope  has  been 
shown  to  contain  somotimes  three.  In  the  triplet  for  the 
simple  microscope  however  it  was  explained  that  the  effect 
of  the  two  first  lenses  was  to  do  what  might  have  been  ac- 
complished, though  not  so  well,  by  one;  and  the  third 
merely  effected  certain  modifications  in  the  light  before  it 
entered  the  eye.  But  in  the  compound  microscope  the  two 
lenses  have  totally  different  functions ;  the  ihst  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object,  and,  bringing  them  to  new  foci,  forms 
an  image,  which  the  second  lens  treats  as  an  original  object, 
and  magnifies  it  just  as  the  single  microscope  magnified  the 
object  itself. 

The  annexed  figure  (12)  shows 
the  course  of  the  rays  through  a 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses. 
The  rays  proceeding  from  the  object 
A  B  are  so  acted  upon  by  the  fens 
C  D,  near  it  and  thence  called  the 
object-^lass,  that  they  are  converged 
to  foci  in  A'B^  where  they  form  an 
enlarged  imaee  of  the  object,  as 
would  be  evident  if  a  piece  of  oiled  j 
paper  or  ground  glass  were  placed 
there  to  receive  them.  They  are 
not  so  intercepted,  and  therefore 
the  image  is  not  rendered  visible  at 
that  place;  but  their  further  pro- 
gress is  similar  to  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  reallyjproceeded 
fh>m  an  object  at  A'  B'.  Tney  are  at 
length  received  by  the  eye-lens  LM, 
which  acts  upon  them  as  the  simple 
microscope  has  been  described  to  act 
on  the  light  proceeding  from  its  ob- 
jects. They  are  bent  so  that  they 
may  enter  the  eye  at  E  in  parallel  b*^^*--^  4 
lines,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  requisite 
for  distinct  vision.  When  we  say 
that  the  rays  enter  the  eye  in  nearly 
parallel  lines,  we  mean  only  those 
which  proceed  from  one  point  of  the 
original  object.  Thus  tne  two  par 
rallel  rays  M  £  have  proceeded  from 
and  are  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
CAD,  emanating  from  the  point  A 
of  the  arrow ;  but  they  do  not  form 
two  pictures  in  the  eye,  because  any 
numoer  of  parallel  rays  which  the 
pupil  can  receive  will  be  converged 
to  a  point  by  the  eye,  and  will  con- 
vey tne  impression  of  one  point  to 
the  mind.  In  like  manner  the  rays 
LE  are  part  of  the  cone  of  rays 
emanating  from  B,  and  the  angle 
L  E  M  is  that  under  which  the  eye 
will  see  the  magnified  image  of  the 
arrow,    which"  is    evidently   many  Cfe=5lD 

times  greater  than  the  arrow  could 
be  made  to  occupy  io  the  naked  «tye 
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at  any  dlBtanee  within  the  limits  of  diiitinet  vision.  The 
magnifying  power  depends  on  two  circumstances:  first* 
on  the  ratio  between  the  anterior  distance  AC  or  BD 
and  the  posterior  focal  length  CB'  or  DA';  and  secondly, 
on  the  power  of  the  eye-lens  LM.  The  first  ratio  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  object  AB  and  the  image  A'  B'; 
this  and  the  focal  length  or  power  of  the  eye-lens  are  both 
easily  obtained,  and  their  product  is  the  power  of  the  com- 
pound instrument  ' 

Since  the  power  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  foci  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  evident 
that  by  increasing  that  ratio  any  power  may  be  obtained, 
the  same  eye-glass  being  used ;  or  having  determined  the 
first,  any  further  power  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  that 
of  the  eye-glasa ;  and  thus,  by  a  pre-arrangement  of  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  the  magnifying  power  shall 
be  divided  between  the  objeet-gkiss  and  the  eye  glass, 
almost  any  given  distance  (within  certain  limits)  between 
the  first  and  its  object  may  be  secured.  This  is  one  valuable 
peculiarity  of  the  compound  instrument;  and  another  is 
tlie  large  field,  or  large  angle  of  view,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, every  part  of  which  will  be  nearly  equally  good ; 
whereas  with  the  best  simple  microscopes  the  field  is  small, 
and  is  good  only  in  the  centre.  The  field  of  the  compound 
instrument  is  further  increased  by  using  two  glasses  at  the 
eye-end ;  the  first  being  called,  from  its  purpose,  the  field- 
glass,  and  the  two  constituting  what  is  called  the  eye-piece. 
This  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  the  figure  of  the 
achromatic  compound  microscope  presently  given. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  compound  microscope,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  above  mentioned,  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient  instrument,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance which  the  light  had  to  traverse,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations.     To 
explain  this  we  have  drawn  in>f^.  12  a  second  image  near 
A' B',  the  fact  being  that  the  object-glass  would  not  form 
one  image,  aa  has  been  supposed,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
variously-coloured  and  various-fiixed  images,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  two  .dotted  arrows.    Those  nearest  the 
ooject-gl^s  would  be  red,  and  those  nearest  the  eye-glass 
would  be  blue.    The  efieet  of  this  is  to  produce  so  much 
confusion,  that  the  instrument  was  reduced  to  a  mere  toy, 
although  these  errors  were  diminished  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  by  limiting  the  aperture  of  the  obiect-glass,  and  thus 
restricting  the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  from  each  point 
of  the  object.    But  this  involved  the  defects,  already  ex- 
plained, of  making  the  picture  obscure^  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  best  compound  instruments  were  inferior  to  the 
simple  microscopes  of  a  single  lens,  with  which  indeed  all 
the  important  ooservations  of  the  last  century  were  made. 
Even  after  the  improvement  of  the  simple  microscope  by 
the  use  of  doublets  and  triplets,  the  long  course  of  the  rays 
and  the  large  angular  pencil  required  in  the  compound 
instrument  deterred  the  most  sanguine  from  anticipating 
the  period  when  they  should  be  conducted  through  such  a 
path  free  both  ftom  spherical  and  chromatic  errors.  Within 
twenty  years  of  the  present  period,  philosophers  of  no  less 
eminence  than  M.  Biot  and  X>r.  Wollaston  predicted  that 
the  compound  would  never  rival  the  simple  microscope, 
and  that   the  idea  of  achromatising  its  obiect-glass  was 
hopeless.     Nor  can  these  opinions  be  wondfered  at  when 
we  consider    how  many  years  the  achromatic  telescope 
had  existed  without  an  attempt  to  apply  its  principles  to 
the  compound  microscope.    When  we  consider  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pencil  required  by  the  telescope,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  difficulty  attending  every  enlargement  of 
the  pencil — when  we  consider  further  that  these  difficulties 
had  to  be  contended  with  and  removed  by  operations  on 
portions  of  glass  so  small  that  they  are  themselves  almost 
microscopic  objects,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  even  a 
cautious  philosopher  and  most  able  manipulator  like  Dr. 
Wollaston  shoulrl  prescribe  limits  to  improvement. 

Fortunatelv  for  science,  and  especially  for  the  departments 
of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  these  predictions  have 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  last  fifteen  years  have 
suiliced  to  elevate  the  compound  microscope  from  the  con- 
(liiion  we  have  described  to  that  of  being  the  most  important 
instrument  ever  bestowed  by  art  upon  the  investigator  of 
nature.  It  now  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  phi- 
losophical implements,  while  the  transcendent  beauties  of 
form,  colour,  and  organization  which  it  reveals  to  us  in  the 
minute  works  of  nature,  render  it  subservient  to  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  pursuits.     To  tliese  claims  on 


our  attention  it  appean  likely  to  add  a  thiid  of  ttiU  hsdiar 
imnortance.  The  mioroseopio  examination  of  the  Uood 
and  other  human  oiganio  matter  will  in  all  probabilitj 
afford  more  satiafaotoij  and  oonelusive  evidenoe  regarding 
the  nature  and  seat  of  diseaae  than  any  hitherto  appealed 
to,  and  will  of  eonaaquencs  lead  to  similar  certainty  in  the 
choice  and  application  of  i«medies. 

We  have  thought  it  neoessary  to  state  thus  at  large  the 
claims  of  the  modem  aohromatie  mierosoope  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  aa  a  jttatificatk>n  or  the  length  at 
which  we  shall  give  its  reoent  historv  and  explain  its  con- 
struction ;  and  we  are  further  induced  to  this  course  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subject  is  entirely  new  ground,  and 
that  there  are  at  ibis  time  not  more  than  two  or  three 
makers  of  aohromatio  miorosoopes  in  England. 

Soon  alter  the  year  1630  a  series  of  experiments  was 
begrun  in  France  by  M,  Selliguesi  which  were  followed  up 
by  Trauenhofer  at  Munich,  by  Amici  at  Modena,  by  M.  Che- 
valier at  Paris,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulley  in  London.  In 
1824  the  last-named  excellent  artist,  without  knowing  what 
had  been  done  on  the  Continent,  made  the  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  achromatic  objeotrglass  for  a  compound  microscope, 
and  produced  one  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  focal  length, 
composed  of  three  lenses,  and  transmitting  a  pencil  of 
eighteen  degrees.  This  was  the  first  that  had  been  made 
in  England ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Tulley  to  say,  that  as 
regards  accurate  correction  throughout  the  field,  that  glass 
has  not  been  excelled  by  any  subsequent  combination  of 
three  lenses.  Such  an  angular  pencil,  and  such  a  focal 
length,  would  bear  an  eye-piece  adapted  to  produce  a  gross 
magnifying  power  of  one  htmdred  and  twenty.  Mr.  Tulley 
afterwards  made  a  combination  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
first  mentioned,  which  increased  the  angle  of  the  transmitted 
pencil  to  thirty-eight  degrees*  and  hSn  a  powor  of  three 
hundred. 

While  these  practical  investigations  were  in  pn^preM,  the 
subject  of  achromatism  engaged  the  attention  of  some  ef 
the  most  profound  mathematicians  in  England.  Sir  John 
Herscbel,  Professor  Airy,  Professor  Barlow,  Mr.  Cod- 
dington,  and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  theoretical 
examination  of  the  subject;  and  though  the  results  of  thair 
labours  were  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  mkroseope, 
thev  essentially  promoted  its  improvement 

For  some  time  prior  to  1829  the  subject  had  ocounied  the 
mind  of  a  gentlemaui  who*  not  entirely  practical*  like  the 
first,  nor  purely  mathematical,  like  the  Cast-mentianed  class 
of  inauirers,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  properties 
in  achromatic  combinations  which  had  been  before  unob- 
served. These  were  afterward  experimentally  verified; 
and  in  the  year  1829  a  paper  on  the  subject,  by  the  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  was  read  and  published 
by  the  Royal  Society.  The  principles  and  results  thus  ob- 
tained enabled  Mr.  Lister  to  form  a  combination  of  lenses 
which  transmitted  a  pencil  of  fifty  degrees,  with  a  large 
field  correct  in  every  part :  as  this  paper  was  the  foundation 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  achromatic  microscopes,  and 
as  its  results  are  indispensable  to  all  who  would  make  or 
understand  the  instrument,  we  shall  give  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  it  in  detail,  and  in  Mr.  Llstet's  own  words. 

*I  would  premise  that  the  plano-concave  form  for  the  cor- 
recting flint  lens  has  in  that  quality  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion, particularly  as  it  obviates  the  danger  of  error  whicli 
otherwise  exists  in  centring  the  two  curves,' and  thereby 
admits  of  correct  workmanship  for  a  shorter  ibcus.  To 
cement  together  also  the  two  suiiaces  of  the  glass  diminishes 
by  very  nearly  half  the  loss  of  light  from  reflexion,  which  is 
considerable  at  the  numerous  surfaces  of  a  combination.  I 
have  thought  the  clearness  of  the  field  and  brightness  of 
the  picture  evidently  increased  by  doing  this ;  it  prevents 
any  dewiness  or  vegetation  from  forming  on  the  inner  sur- 
faces ;  and  I  see  no  disadvantage  to  be  anticipated  from  it 
if  they  are  of  identical  curves,  and  pressed  closely  together, 
and  the  cementing  medium  permanently  homogeneous. 

'  These  two  coiiditions  then,  that  the  flint  lens  shall  be 
plano-concave,  and  that  it  shall  be  joined  by  some  cement 
to  the  convex,  seem  desirable  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  fer  the 
microscopic  object-glass,  provided  they  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  destruction  of  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions of  a  large  pencil. 

*  Now  in  every  such  glass  that  has  been  tried  by  me  which 
has  had  its  correcting  lens  of  either  Swiss  or  English  glass, 
with  a  double  convex  of  plate,  and  has  been  made  achroma- 
tic by  the  form  given  to  the  outer  curve  of  the  convex^  the 
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Fig.  13.      G 


proportion  has  been  such  between  the  refractive  and  dia- 
persive  powers  of  its  lenses,  that  its  figure  has  been  correct 
for  rays  issuing  from  some  point  in  its  axis  not  far  from  its 
principal  focus  on  its  plane  side,  and  either  tending  to  a 
conjugate  fbcus  within  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  or  emerg- 
ing nearly  parallel. 

'  Let  A  B  {/ig,  13)  be  supposed  such  an 
H  object-glass,  and  let  it  be  roughly  con- 
sidered as  a  plano-convex  lens,  with  a 
curve  ABC  running  through  it,  at 
which  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
errors  are  corrected  which  are  generated 
at  the  two  outer  surfaces ;  and  let  the 
glass  be  thus  free  from  aberration  for 
rays  FD EG  issuing  from  the  radiant 
point  F,  H  £  being  a  j>erpendicular  to 
the  convex  surface,  and  I D  to  the  plane 
one.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
angle  of  emergence  G  B  H  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  incidence  F  D  I,  being  pro- 
bably nearly  three  times  as  great 

If  the  radiant  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  glass,  so  that  the  course  of  tne  ray 
FDEG  shall  be  more  diveigent  from 
the  axis,  as  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
emergence  become  more  nearly  equal 
to  each  other,  the  spherical  aberration 
produced  by  the  two  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  less  proportion  to  the  opposing  error 
of  the  single  correcting  curve  A  G  B  ; 
for  such  a  focus  therefore  the  rays  will 
\}e  over-corrected. 
'  But  if  F  still  approaches  the  glass, 
the  angle  of  incidence  continues  to  Increase  with  the  in« 
creasing  divergence  of  the  ray,  till  it  will  exceed  that  of 
emergence,  which  has  in  the  meanwhile  been  diminishing, 
and  at  length  the  spherical  error  produced  by  them  will  re- 
ceiver its  original  proportion  to  the  opposite  error  of  the 
curve  of  correction.  When  F  has  reached  this  iwint  F" 
(at  which  the  angle  of  incidence  does  not  exceea  that  of 
emergence  so  much  as  it  had  at  first  come  short  of  it),  the 
rays  aeain  pass  the  glass  free  from  spherical  aberration. 

'If  F  be  carried  from  hence  towards  the  glass,  or  out- 
wards from  its  original  place,  the  anele  of  incidence  in  the 
former  case,  or  of  emergence  in  the  latter,  becomes  dispro- 
portionately effective,  and  either  way  the  aberration  exceeds 
the  correction. 

.  *  These  facts  have  been  established  by  careful  experiment : 
they  accord  with  every  appearance  in  such  combinations  of 
the  plano-cbnvex  glasses  as  have  come  under  my  notice, 
and  may,  I  believe,  be  extended  to  this  rule,  that  in  general 
an  achromatic  oli^ect-glass,  of  which  the  inner  surfaces  are 
in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  will  have  on  one  side  of  it  two  foci 
in  its  axis,  for  the  rays  proceeding  from  which  it  will  be 
truly  corrected  at  a  moderate  aperture ;  that  for  the  space 
between  these  two  points  its  spherical  aberration  will  be 
over-corrected,  and  beyond  them  either  way  under-cor- 
rected. 

'  The  longer  aplanatic  focus  may  be  tbimd,  when  one  of  the 
plano-convex  object-glasses  is  placed  in  a  microscope,  by 
shortening  the  tube,  if  the  glass  shows  over-correction ;  if 
under-correction,  by  lengthening  it,  or  by  bringing  the  rays 
together,  should  they  be  parallel  or  divergent,  by  a  very 
small  good  telescope.  The  shorter  focUa  is  got  at  by  sliding 
the  glass  before  another  of  sufficient  length  and  large  aper- 
ture that  is  finely  corrected,  and  bringing  it  forwards  till  it 
gives  the  reflexion  of  a  brieht  point  from  a  globule  of 
quicksilver,  sharp  and  free  nom  mist,  when  the  distance 
can  be  taken  between  the  glass  and  the  object. 

'The  longer  focus  is  the  place  at  which  to  ascertain  the 
utmost  aperture  that  may  be  given  to  the  glass,  and  where, 
in  the  absence  of  spherical  error,  its  exact  state  of  correction 
as  to  colour  is  seen  most  distinctly. 

'  The  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  like  that  of 
the  spherical,  tends  to  excess  in  the  marginal  rays ;  so  that 
if  a  glass  which  is  achromatic,  with  a  moderate  aperture, 
has  its  cell  opened  wider,  the  circle  of  rays  thus  added  to 
the  pencil  will  be  rather  over-corrected  as  to  colour. 

*  The  same  tendency  to  over-correction  is  produced,  If, 
without  varying  the  aperture,  the  divergence  of  the  incident 
rays  is  much  augmented,  as  in  an  object-glass  placed  in 
f^ont  of  another ;  but  generally  in  this  position  a  part  only 
of  its  aperture  comes  into  use ;  so  that  the  two  properties 


mentioned  neutralize  each  other,  and  ita  chromatic  state 
remains  unaltered.  If  for  example  the  outstanding  colours 
were  observed  at  the  longer  focus  to  be  green  and  claret. 
Which  show  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach  is  made 
to  the  union  of  the  spectrum,  they  usually  continue  nearly 
the  same  for  the  whole  space  between  the  foci,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond  them  either  way. 

'  The  places  of  these  two  foci  and  their  proportions  to  each 
other  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  In  several  ob^ 
ject-glasses  that  I  have  had  made  for  trial,  plano-convex, 
with  their  inner  surfaces  cemented,  their  diameters  the 
radius  of  the  flint  lens,  and  their  colour  pretty  well  corrected, 
those  composed  of  dense  flint  and  light  plate  have  had  the 
rays  from  the  longer  focus  emerging  nearly  parallel ;  and 
this  focus  has  been  not  quite  three  times  the  distance  of  the 
shorter  from  the  glass:  with  English  flint  the  rays  have 
had  more  convergence,  and  the  shorter  focus  has  borne  a 
rather  less  proportion  to  the  longer. 

'If  the  surfaces  are  not  cemented,  a  striking  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  diflferences  in  their  curves.  It  may  give 
some  idea  of  this,  that  in  a  glass  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
disk  was  covered  with  colour  from  contact  of  the  lenses,  the 
addition  of  a  film  of  varnish,  so  thin  that  this  colour  was 
not  destroyed  by  it,  caused  a  sensible  change  in  the  spheri- 
cal correction. 

'  I  have  found  that  whatever  extended  the  longer  apla- 
natic focus,  and  increased  the  convergence  of  its  rays,  dimi- 
nished the  relative  length  of  the  shorter.  Thus  by  turning 
to  the  concave  lens  the  flatter  instead  of  the  deeper  side  of 
a  convex  lens,  whose  radii  were  to  each  other  as  31  to  39, 
the  pencil  of  the  longer  aplanatic  focus,  from  being  greatly 
divergent,  was  brought  to  converge  at  a  very  small  distance 
behind  the  glass ;  and  the  length  of  the  shorter  focus,  which 
had  been  one-half  that  of  the  longer,  became  but  one-sixth 
of  it 

'The  direction  of  the  aplanatic  pencils  appears  to  be 
scarcely  affected  by  the  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
glasses,  if  their  state  as  to  colour  is  the  same. 

'  One  other  property  of  the  double  object-glass  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  when  the  longer  aplanatic 
focus  is  used,  the  marginal  rays  of  a  pencil  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  the  glass  are  distorted,  so  that  a  coma  is 
thrown  outwards;  while  the  contrary  effect  of  a  coma 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  field  is  produced  by  the 
rays  from  the  shorter  focus.  These  peculiarities  of  the 
coma  seem  inseparable  attendants  on  the  two  foci,  and  are 
as  conspicuous  in  the  achromatic  meniscus  as  in  the  plano- 
convex object-glass. 

'Of  several  purposes  to  which  the  particulars  just  given 
seem  applicable,  I  must  at  present  confine  myself  to  the 
most  obvious  one.  They  furnish  the  means  of  destroying 
with  the  utmost  ease  both  aberrations  in  a  large  focal  pencil, 
and  of  thus  surmounting  what  has  hitherto  been  the -chief 
obstacle  to  the  perfection  of  the  microscope.  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  curves  of  its  diminutive  object- 
glasses  have  required  to  be  at  least  as  exactly  proportioned 
as  those  of  a  large  telescope  to  give  the  pig^  j4^ 
image  of  a  bright  point  equally  sharp  and 
colourless,  and  that  any  change  made  to 
correct  one  aberration  was  liable  to  disturb 
the  other,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  the  amount  of  that  obstacle  must 
have  been.  It  will  however  be  evident 
that  if  any  object-glass  is  but  made  achro- 
matic, with  its  lenses  truly  worked  and 
cemented,  so  that  their  axes  coincide,  it 
may  with  certainty  be  connected  with  an- 
other possessing  the  same  requisites  and  of 
suitable  focus,  so  that  the  combination  shall 
be  free  from  sptierical  error  also  in  the 
centre  of  its  field.  For  this  the  rays  have 
only  to  be  received  by  the  front  glass  B 
ifte.  14)  from  its  shorter  aplanatie  focus 
F'Cand  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  correct  pencil  F  A  of  the  other  glass 
A.  It  is  desirable  that  the  latter  pencil 
should  neither  converge  to  a  very  short 
focus  nor  be  more  than  very  slightly  if  at 
all  divemnt;  and  a  little  attention  at 
first  to  the  kind  of  glass  used  will  keep  it 
within  this  range,  the  denser  flint  being 
suited  to  the  glasses  of  shorter  focus  and  larger  angle  of 
aperture. 
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*  The  adjastoient  of  tbe  microscope  is  then  perfected,  if 
necessary,  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  between  the 
object-glasses;  and  after  that  is  done,  the  length  of  the 
tube  which  carries  the  eye-pieces  may  be  altered  greatlv 
without  disturbing  the  correction,  opposite  errors  which 
balance  each  other  bein^  produced  by  the  change. 

*  If  the  two  glasses  wTiich  in  the  diagram  are  drawn  at 
some  distance  apart  are  brought  nearer  together  (if  the 
place  of  A  for  instance  is  carried  to  the  dotted  figure),  the 
rays  transmitted  by  B  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  aplanatic 
pencil  of  A  will  plainly  be  derived  from  some  point  Z  more 
distant  than  F",  and  lying  between  the  aplanatic  foci  of  B ; 
therefore  (according  to  what  has  been  stated)  this  glass, 
and  consequently  the  combination,  will  then  be  spherically 
over-oorrected.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  distance  between  A 
and  B  is  increased,  the  opposite  effects  are  of  course  pro- 
duced. 

'  In  combining  several  glasses  together  it  is  often  conve- 
nient to  transmit  an  under-corrected  pencil  from  the  front 
glass^  and  to  counteract  its  error  by  over-correction  in  the 
middle  one* 

'  Slieht  errors  in  colour  may  in  the  same  manner  be  de- 
stroyed by  opposite  ones ;  and  on  the  principles  described 
we  not  only  acquire  fine  correction  for  the  central  ray,  but, 
by  the  opposite  effects  at  the  two  foci  on  the  transverse 

Sencil,  all  coma  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  field  ren- 
ered  beautifully  flat  and  distinct* 

Mr.  Lister's  paper  enters  into  further  particulars,  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  investigations  and  results  proved 
to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practical  optician,  and  the 
progress  of  improvement  was  in  consequence  extremely 
rapid.  The  new  principles  were  applied  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Powell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  had  never  been  anticipated ;  so  perfect  indeed 
were  tbe  corrections  given  to  the  acnromatic  object-glass — 
80  completely  were  the  errors  of  sphericity  and  dispersion 
balanced  or  destroyed — that  the  circumstance  of  covering 
the  object  with  a  plate  of  the  thinnest  glass  or  talc  disturbed 
the  corrections,  if  they  had  been  adapted  to  an  uncovered 
object,  and  rendered  an  object-glass  which  was  perfect  under 
one  condition  sensibly  defective  under  the  other. 

This  defect,  if  that  should  be  called  a  defect  which  arose 
out  of  improvement,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  who 
immediately  suggested  the  means  of  correcting  it,  and  pre 
sented  to  tne  &^iety  of  Arts,  in  1837,  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  published  in  the  5 1st  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  ana  which,  as  it  is,  like  Mr.  Lister's, 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  ultimate  refinements 
of  the  instrument,  we  shall  extract  nearly  in  full. 

'In  the  course  of  a  practical  investigation  (says  Mr. 
Ross)  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  combination  of  lenses 
for  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope,  which  should 
be  free  from  the  effects  of  aberration,  both  for  central  and 
oblique  pencils  of  great  angle,  I  combined  the  condition 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  the  object  and 
object-glass;  for  in  object-glasses  of  short  focal  length 
their  closeness  to  the  object  has  been  an  obstacle  in  many 
cases  to  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers,  and  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  inconvenience. 

'In  the  improved  combination,  the  diameter  is  only  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  proper  pencil ;  the  convex  lenses  are 
wrought  to  an  edge,  and  the  concave  have  only  sufiUcient 
thickness  to  support  their  figure ;  consequently,  the  com- 
bination is  the  thinnest  possible,  and  it  follows  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
object-glass.  The  focal  length  is  I  of  an  inch,  having  an 
angular  aperture  of  60^  with  a  distance  of  jg  of  an  inch, 
and  a  magnifying  power  of  970  times  linear  with  perfect 
definition  on  the  most  difficult  Podura  scales.  I  have  made 
object-glasses  -j^  of  an  inch  focal  length ;  but  as  the  angular 
aperture  cannot  be  advantageously  increased,  if  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  object  and  object-glass  is  preserved, 
their  use  will  be  very  limited. 

'The  quality  of  the  definition  produced  by  an  achromatic 
compound  microscope  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with 
whicn  the  aberrations,  both  chromatic  and  spherical,  are 
balanced,  together  with  the  general  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship. Now,  in  WoUaston's  doublets,  and  Holland's  trip- 
lets, there  are  no  means  of  producing  a  balance  of  the 
aberrations,  as  they  are  composed  of  convex  lenses  only ; 
therefore  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  aberra- 
tions a  minimum:  the  remaining  positive  aberration  in 


these  forms  produces  its  peculiar  effect  upon  objects  (parti- 
cularly the  detail  of  the  thin  transparent  class),  which  mar 
lead  to  misapprehension  of  their  true  structure ;  but  wita 
the  achromatic  object-glass,  where  the  aberrations  are  cor- 
rectly balanced,  the  most  minute  parts  of  an  object  are 
accurately  displayed,  so  that  a  satisfactory  judgment  of 
their  character  may  be  formed. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


'  It  will  be  seen  by  Jig.  15,  that  when  a  certain  angular 
pencil  A  O  A'  proceeds  from  the  object  O,  and  is  incident 
on  the  plane  side  of  the  first  lens,  if  the  combination  ia 
removed  from  the  object,  as  in  Jig.  16,  the  extreme  rays  of 
the  pencil  impinge  on  the  more  marginal  parts  of  the  glass, 
and  as  the  retractions  are  greater  here,  the  aberrations  will 
be  greater  also.  Now,  if  two  compound  object-glasses  have 
their  aberrations  balanced,  one  being  situated  as  in  flg.  15» 
and  tbe  other  as  in  Jif.  16,  and  the  same  disturbing  power 
applied  to  both,  that  in  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
the  aberrations  are  small  will  not  be  so  much  disturbed  as 
where  the  angles  are  great,  and  where  consequently  the 
aberrations  increase  rapidly. 

'  When  an  object-glass  has  its  aberrations  balanced  for 
viewing  an  opaque  object,  and  it  is  required  to  examine 
that  object  by  transmitted  light,  the  correction  will  remain  i 
bnt  if  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  object  in  a  fluid,  or  to 
cover  it  with  glass  or  talc,  an  aberration  will  arise  from  these 
circumstances,  which  will  disturb  the  previous  correction » 
and  consequently  deteriorate  the  definition ;  and  this  effect 
will  be  more  obvious  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  object-glass. 


'The  aberration  produced  with  diverging  rays  by  fit  pieda 
of  flat  and  parallel  glass,  such  as  would  be  used  for  covering 
an  object,  is  repi-esented  at  Jig.  17,  where  G  G  G  6  is  t^e 
reflecting  medium,  or  piece  of  glass  covering  tbe  object  O ; 
O  P,  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  perpendicular  to  the  flat  sur- 
faces ;  O  T,  a  ray  near  the  axis ;  and  O  T'.  the  extreme  ray 
of  the  pencil  incident  on  the  under  surface  of  the  glass : 
then  T  R,  T'  R',  will  be  the  directions  of  the  rays  ui  the 
medium,  and  R  E,  R'E',  those  of  tbe  emergent  rays.  Now 
if  the  course  of  these  rays  is  continued,  as  by  the  dotted 
lines,  they  will  be  found  to  intersect  the  axis  at  different 
distances,  X  and  Y,  from  the  surface  of  the  glass ;  and  the 
distance  X  Y  is  the  aberration  produced  by  the  medium 
which,  as  before  stated,  interferes  with  the  previously  ba- 
lanced aberrations  of  the  several  lenses  composing  the 
object-glass.  There  are  many  cases  of  this,  but  the  one 
here  selected  serves  best  to  illustrate  the  principle,    I  need 
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uot  eneumbM  the  dM<»ption  vith  the  tbeoratical  deter- 
tnitulioa  or  thu  qunntit;,  at  it  varies  with  exceedingly 
ininula  ciroamstiDces  which  vre  cannot  accurately  control ; 
■ucb  oa  the  diatance  of  the  object  &om  the  under  side  of 
the  glau,  end  the  tliKbtest  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
the  Kiel*  itself;  and  if  these  data  could  bo  readily  obtained, 
the  kaow!ed)(e  would  be  of  no  utility  in  making  the  cor- 
leclian,  tbat  being  wholly  of  a  practical  nature. 

'If  anobject-^aw  is  eonitructed  as  represented  iny^.  16, 
vhere  the  posterior  combination  P  and  the  middle  M  nave 
together  en  excess  of  negative  aberretion,  atid  if  thia  be 
corrected  by  the  anterior  combination  A.  having  an  excess 
of  positive  abeiration,  then  thii  latter  oomhination  cen  be 
made  to  act  more  or  lees  powerfully  upon  P  and  U,  hy 
meking  it  epproaoh  to  or  recede  from  them ;  for  when  the 
three  are  in  close  contact,  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  obiect-glaas  is  greatest ;  end  consequently  the  rays  from 
the  object  ere  diverciag  from  a  point  at  e  greater  distance 
Ihan  when  the  comDinations  are  separated;  and  as  a  lens 
benda  the  rays  miKe,  or  acts  with  greater  effect,  the  more 
distant  the  object  is  fivm  which  the  lays  diverge,  the  effect 
of  the  anterior  combination  A  upon  t'be  other  two,  P  and 
H,  will  vary  with  its  distance  from  thence.  When  there- 
fore the  correction  of  the  whole  is  effected  for  an  opaque 
object  with  e  certain  distance  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  combination,  if  they  are  then  put  in  contact,  the 
distance  betwerai  the  objert  and  object-glass  will  ba  in- 
creased; consequently  the  anterior  combination  will  act 
more  powerfully,  end  the  whole  will  have  an  excess  of 
positiTe  aberration.  Now  the  effect  of  the  aberration  pro- 
duced by  a  piece  of  flat  and  parallel  glass  being  of  the 
negatiTe  character,  it  is  obvious  that  the  above  considera- 
tions snggest  tbe  means  of  correction  by  moving  the  lenses 


'  The  preceding  refers  only  to  the  spherical  aberration,  but 
the  effect  of  the  chromatic  is  also  seen  when  an  object  is 
eoverod  with  a  pteceof  glass;  for,  in  tbe  course  of  my  expe- 
riments,! observed  that  it  produced  achromatic  thickeoing 
of  the  outlineof  the Podureand  other  delicate  scales;  and  if 
diverging  rajv  near  the  axis  and  at  the  mai^n  are  projected 
through  a  piece  of  flat  parallel  glass,  with  the  various  in' 
dices  of  refraction  fur  the  different  colours,  it  will  he  seen 
that  each  ray  will  emerge  separated  into  a  beam  consisting 
of  the  component  colours  of  the  rev,  and  that  each  beam  is 
widely  different  in  form.  This  difference,  being  magnified 
by  tbe  power  of  the  microscope,  readily  accounts  tbrtbechro- 
inetic  tliickening  of  the  outline  just  mentioned.  Therefore 
to  obtain  the  finest  definition  of  extremely  delicate  and 
minute  objects,  tbev  should  be  viewed  without  a  covering ; 
if  it  be  desirable  to  immerse  Ihcm  in  a  fluid,  they  should  be 
covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  talc,  as,  from  the 
character  of  tbe  chromatic  aberration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
varying  tbe  distances  of  the  combinations  will  not  sensibly 
affect  the  correction;  thongh  object-lenses  may  be  made  to 
include  a  given  fluid  or  solid  medium  in  their  correction 
for  colour. 

'  The  mechanism  for  applying  these  principles  to  the  cor- 
rection of  an  object-glass  under  tbo  various  circumstances, 
is  represented  iny^.  IB,  where  the  anterior  lens  is  set  in  the 
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end  of  a  tube  A  A,  which  slides  on  tbe  cylinder  B  eontali^ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  combination;  the  tube  A  A,  hold- 
ing the  lens  nearest  tbe  object,  may  then  be  moved  upon 
the  cylinder  B,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  tho  distance 
according  to  the  thickness  of  tbe  glass  covering  the  object, 
by  turning  tbe  screwed  ring  CC,  or  more  simply  by  sliding 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  clamping  them  together  when 
adjusted.  An  aperture  is  made  in  the  tube  A,  witbia 
which  is  seen  a  mark  engraved  on  the  cylinder,  and  on  the 
edge  of  which  are  two  marks,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  en- 
graved upon  the  tube.  When  the  mark  on  tbe  cylinder  coin 
cides  witn  the  longer  mark  on  tbe  tube,  the  adjustment  ia 
perfect  for  an  uncovered  object ;  and  when  the  coincidence 
is  with  the  short  mark,  tbe  proper  distance  is  obtained  to 
balance  the  aberrations  produced  by  glass  jjglh  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  such  glass  ran  be  readily  supplied. 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  for 
this  correction  is  wholly  independent  of  any  particular  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass ;  as  in  all  cases  where  the 
object-glass  is  corrected  for  an  abject  uncovered,  any  cover- 
ing of  glass  will  create  a  different  value  of  aberration 
to  the  first  lens,  which  previously  balanced  tbe  aberra- 
tion resulting  from  the  rest  of  (he  lenses;  and,  as  this 
disturbance  is  effected  at  the  Bnt  refraction,  it  is  independ- 
ent of  the  other  part  of  the  combination.  The  visibility  of 
tbe  effect  depends  on  tbe  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
object-glass,  the  angle  of  the  pencil  „ 

transmitted,  tbe  focal  length  of  tbe  ■"*■■  '^• 

combination,  the  thickness  of  the  j'^ 

glass  covering  the  object,  and  the  )?*>' 

eeneral  perfection  of  the  corrections  /  ■   .\ 

for  chromatism    and    tbe   oblique 

'  With  this  adjusting  object-glass, 
thorefore.wecan  have  the  requisites 
of  the  greatest  possible  distance  be- 
tween the  object  and  objecl-glasi,  ^' 
an  intense  and  sharply  defined 
image  throughout  tbe  Geld  from 
the  largo  pencil  transmitted,  and 
the  accurate  correction  of  the  aber- 
rations; also,  by  the  adjustment,  the 
means  of  preserving  that  correction 
under  all  the  varied  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
observation. 

In  the  annexed  engraving,  ^g 
19,  we  have  shown  the  triple  achro- 
maticobject-glass  in  connection  with 
the  eye-piece  consisting  of  tbe  field 
glass  FF  and  the  eye-glass  EE 
forming  together  the  modern  achro 
malic  microscope.  The  course  of 
the  light  is  shown  by  drawing  three 
rays  IVom  the  centre  and  three  from 
each  end  of  tbe  abject  O.  These 
rays  would,  if  left  to  themselves, 
form  an  image  of  the  object  at  A  A, 
but  being  bent  and  converged  by  the 
fleld-glass  F  F,  they  form  tbe  image 
at  BB,  where  a  stop  is  placed  to 
intercept  all  light  except  what  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  the 
image.  From  B  B  therefore  the 
rays  proceed  to  the  eye-glass  exactly 
as  has  been  described  in  reference 
to  the  simple  microscope  and  to 
the  compound  of  two  glasses. 

If  we  stopped  here  we  should 
convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
tbe  beautiful  scries  of  corrections 
effected  by  the  eyc'piece,  and  which 
were  first  pointed  out  in  detail  in  a 
caper  on  the  subject  published  by 
Sir.  Varley  in  the  31st  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  eye-piece  in  question 
was  invented  by  Huyghens  for 
telescopes,  with  no  other  view  than  I  O 

that  or  diminishing  the  sphericnl  aberration  by  producing 
the  refractions  at  two  glasses  instead  of  one,  and  of  in- 
creasmg  the  field  of  view.    It  was  reserved  for  Boscovicb  f 
Vol.  XV.-2  B 
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pciint  out  that  Huyghens  had  by  this  arrangement  aocU 
dentally  corrected  a  great  part  of  the  chromatic  aberration, 
and  this  subject  is  further  investigated  with  much  skill  in 
two  papers  by  Professor  Airy  in  the  Camtridge  PhiloMo- 
phic€U  Transaciionst  to  which  we  refer  the  mathematical 
reader.  These  investigations  apply  chiefly  to  the  telescope, 
where  the  small  pencils  of  light  and  great  distance  of  the 
object  exclude  considerations  which  become  important  in 
the  microscope,  and  which  are  well  pointed  out  in  Mr. 
Yarley's  paper  before  mentioned. 

Fig,  20. 
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Let  fig,  20  represent  the  Huyghenean  eye-piece  of  a 
microscope;  FF  and  EE  being  the  field-glass  and  eye- 
glass, and  LM  N  the  two  extreme  rays  of  each  of  the  three 
pencils,  emanating  from  the  centre  and  ends  of  the  object, 
of  which,  but  for  the  field-glass,  a  scries  of  coloured  images 
would  be  formed  from  RR  to  BB;  those  near  RR  being 
red,  those  near  BB,blue,  and  the  intermediate  ones  green, 
yellow,  and  so  on,  corresponding  with  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  This  order  of  colours,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  the  reverse  of  that  described  in  treating  of  the 
common  compound  microscope  (Jig,  12),  in  which  the  single 
o^ect-glass  projected  the  red  image  beyond  the  blue.  The 
effect  just  described,  of  projecting  the  blue  image  beyond 
the  red,  is  purposely  produced  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
given,  and  is  called  over-correcting  the  object-glass  as  to 
colour.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  images  B  B  and 
R  R  are  curved  in  the  wrong  direction  to  be  distinctly  seen 
by  a  convex  eye-lens,  and  this  is  a  further  defect  of  the 
compound  microscope  of  two  lenses.  But  the  field-glass,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  bends  the  rays  and  converges  them  to 
foci  at  B'  B'  and  R'  R',  also  reverses  the  curvature  of  the 
images  as  there  shown,  and  gives  them  the  form  best  adapted 
for  distinct  vision  by  the  eye-glass  EE.  The  field-glass 
has  at  the  same  time  brought  the  blue  and  red  images 
closer  together,  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  pass  uncoloured 
through  the  eye-glass.  To  render  this  important  point  more 
intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  object-glass  had  not 
been  over-corrected,  that  it  had  been  perfectly  achromatic ; 
the  rays  would  then  have  become  coloured  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  field-glass ;  the  blue  rays,  to  take  the  centriU 
pencil  for  example,  would  converge  at  b  and  the  red  rays 
at  r,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  eye-lens  requires ; 
for  as  its  blue  focus  is  also  shorter  than  its  red,  it  would 
demand  rather  that  the  blue  image  should  be  at  r  and  the 
red  at  b.  This  effect  we  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
over-correction  of  the  object-glass,  which  protrudes  the  blue 
foci  B  B  as  much  beyond  the  red  foci  R  R  as  the  sum  of  the 
distances  between  the  red  and  blue  foci  of  the  field-lens  and 
eye-lens ;  so  that  the  separation  B  R  is  exactly  taken  up  in 
passing  through  those  two  lenses,  and  the  whole  of  the 
colours  coincide  as  to  focal  distance  as  soon  as  the  rays  have 
passed  the  eye-lens.  But  while  they  coincide  as  to  distance, 
they  differ  in  another  respect ;  the  blue  images  arc  rendered 
smaller  than  the  red  by  the  superior  refractive  power  of  the 


field-glass  upon  the  blue  rays.  In  tracing  the  pendi  L  fbr 
instance,  it  will  be  noticed  that  after  passing  the  fleld-glasi, 
two  sets  of  lines  are  drawn,  one  whole,  and  one  dotted,  the 
former  representing  the  red,  and  the  latter  the  blue  rays. 
This  is  the  accidental  effect  in  the  Huyghenean  eye-pieee 
pointed  out  by  Bosoovich.  This  separation  into  colours  at 
the  field-glass  is  like  the  over^correction  of  the  object-glass ; 
it  leads  to  a  subsequent  complete  correction.  For  if  the 
differently  coloured  rays  were  kept  together  till  they 
reached  the  eye-glass,  tbey  would  then  become  coloured, 
and  present  coloured  images  to  the  eye ;  but  fortunately, 
and  most  beautifully,  the  separation  effected  by  the 
field-glass  causes  the  blue  rays  to  foil  so  much  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  eye-glass,  where,  owing  to  the  spherical 
figure,  the  refractive  power  is  less  than  al  the  margin,  that 
the  spherical  error  of  the  eye-lens  constitutes  a  nearly  per- 
fect balance  to  the  chromatic  dispersion  of  the  field-lens, 
and  the  red  and  blue  rays  L'  and  L''  emerge  sensibly  paral- 
lel, presenting,  in  oonseouence,  the  perfect  definition  of  a 
single  point  to  the  eye.  The  same  reasoning  is  true  of  the 
intermediate  colours  and  of  the  other  pencils. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that  we  mean  by 
an  achromatic  object-glass  one  in  which  the  usual  order  of 
dispersion  is  so  far  reversed,  that  the  light,  after  undergoing 
the  singularly  beautiful  series  of  changes  effected  by  the 
eye-piece,  shall  come  uncoloured  to  the  eye.  We  can  give 
no  specific  rules  for  producing  these  results.  Close  study 
of  tne  formulsD  for  achromatism  eiven  by  the  celebrated 
mathematicians  we  have  quoted  will  do  much,  but  the  prin- 
ciples must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  repeated  experiment. 
Nor  will  the  experiments  be  worth  anything,  unless  the 
curves  be  most  accurately  measured  and  worked,  and  the 
lenses  centred  and  adjusted  with  a  degree  of  precision 
which,  to  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  telescopes,  will 
be  quite  unprecedented. 

The  Huyghenean  eye-piece  which  we  have  described  la 
the  best  for  merely  optical  purposes,  but  when  it  is  required 
to  measure  the  magnified  image,  we  use  the  eye-piece  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  called,  from  its  purpose,  the 
micrometer  eye-piece.  When  it  is  stated  that  we  sometimes 
require  to  measure  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
a  hundred  times  smaller  than  any  divisions  that  can  be 
artificially  made  on  any  measuring  instrument,  the  advan- 
tage of  applying  the  scale  to  the  magnified  image  will  be 
obvious,  as  compared  with  the  application  of  engraved  or 
mechanicalmicrometers  to  the  stage  of  the  instrument 

The  arrangement  is  shown 
in  fig.  21,  where  EE  and  FF 
are  the  eye  and  field  glass, 
the  latter  having  now  its  plane 
face  towards  the  object.  The 
rays  firom  the  object  are  here 
made  to  converge  at  A  A,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  field- 
glass,  and  here  also  is  placed 
a  plane  glass  on  which  are  en- 
graved divisions  of  T^gth  of  an 
inch  or  less.  The  markings  of 
these  divisions  come  into  focus 
therefore  at  the  same  time  bi» 
the  image  of  the  object,  and 
both  are  distinctly  seen  to- 
gether. Thus  the  measure  of 
the  magnified  image  isgi  von  by 
mere  inspection,  and  the  value 
of  such  measures  in  reference 
to  the  real  object  may  be  ob- 
tained thus,  which,  when  once 
obtained,  is  constant  for  the 
same  object-glass.  Place  on 
the  stage  of  tne  instrument  a 
divided  scale  the  value  of 
which  is  known,  and  viewing 
this  scale  as  the  microscopic  object,  observe  how  many  of 
the  divisions  on  the  scale  attached  to  the  eye-piece  cor^ 
respond  with  one  of  those  in  the  magnified  image.  If,  for 
instance,  ten  of  those'  in  the  eye-piece  correspond  with  one 
of  those  in  the  imi^  and  if  the  divisions  are  known  to  be 
equal,  then  the  image  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  object* 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  object  are  ten  times  less  than 
indicated  by  the  micrometer.  If  the  divisions  on  the  micro- 
meter and  on  the  magnified  scale  were  not  equal,  it  becomes 
a  mere  rule-of-three  sum»  but  in  generid  this  trouble  is 
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Uken  br  the  iMker  of  the  instrument,  wbo  fumialiM  a  Uble 
Bhowing  the  value  of  each  divisioti  of  the  roicrameter  br 
ever;  objecC-giaaa  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

While  on  the  •ubject  of  measuring  it  may  bo  wall  to 
expluD  the  mode  of  »»certainin|;  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  compound  mJcroBCope,  which  ia  generally  taken  on  the 
OMumptioQ  before  mentioned,  that  the  naked  eya  leei  moit 
dislinctly  at  the  distance  of  ten  incbei. 

Bace  on  the  stage  of  the  instrument,  as  before,  a  known 
divided  acale,  and  when  it  is  distinctly  seen,  hold  ■  rule  at 
ten  inches  distance  from  the  disengaged  eye,  so  that  it  may 
be  soon  by  that  eye,  overlapping  or  lying  by  tide  of  the 
magniSod  picture  of  the  other  scale.  Then  move  the  rule 
till  one  or  more  of  ils  known  divisions  coirespond  with  a 
number  of  those  in  the  magnified  scale,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  gives  the  magnifying  power. 

Having  now  explained  the  optical  prindplet  of  the  achro- 
matic oompound  microscope,  it  remaini  only  U  descnbe  the 
mechanical  arrangements  for  giving  tboee  principles  their 
full  effect.  The  mechanism  of  a  microaeope  is  of  much 
more  impcrlance  than  night  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  suUecL  In  the  Brst  plsc«,  iteadineu, 
or  freedtHn  from  vibration,  and  most  particularly  freedom 
ttom  any  TibratioBS  which  are  not  equally  communicated  to 
the  object  under  examination,  and  to  the  tenses  by  which  it 
is  viewed,  isa  point  of  the  utmost  consequence.  When,  for 
instance,  the  body  containing  the  lenses  is  screwed  by  its 
lower  extremity  to  a  boriionlal  arm,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  vibratory  forms  conceivable ;  it  is  precisely  (be  form  of 
the  inverted  pendulum,  wbicb  is  expreash'  contrived  to  in- 
dicate otherwise  insensible  vibrations.  The  tremor  neces- 
sarily attendant  on  such  an  arrangement  is  magnified  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  instrument ;  and  as  the  object  on 
the  stage  partakes  of  this  tremor  in  a  comparatively  insen- 
sible degree,  the  image  is  seen  to  oscillate  so  rapidly,  as  in 
some  cases  to  be  wholly  undistinguishable.  Such  micro- 
scopes cannot  possibly  be  used  with  high  powers  in  ordinary 
houses  abutting  on  any  p«ved  streets  through  which  car- 
riage* are  passing,  nor  indeed  are  they  adapted  to  be  used 
in  houaea  in  which  the  ordinary  internal  sources  of  shaking 

One  of  tbe  best  modes  of  mounting  a  compound  micro- 
teope  is  shown  in  theannexed  view  (jiff.  22),  which, though 
loominutstoelhibit  all  the  details,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
chief  features  of  the  arrangement. 

A  mawy  pillar  A  is  screwed  into  a  solid  tripod  B,  and  is 
aarmounted  by  a  strong  joint  at  C,  on  which  the  whole  in- 
strument turns,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  a  perfectly  bori- 
lonlat  or  vertical  position,  or  any  intermediate  angle,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  engraving. 

This  moveable  portion  of  the  Instrument  consists  of  one 
•olid  euting  D  E  F  G  ;  from  F  to  G  being  a  thick  pierced 

Elate  carrying  the  staj^  and  its  appendage*.  The  compound 
ody  H  is  attached  to  the  bar  D  E,  and  moves  up  and  dawn 
upon  it  by  a  rack  and  pinion  worked  by  either  of  the  milled 
heads  K.  The  piece  D  E  F  G  U  attached  to  the  pilUr  by 
the  joint  C,  which  being  the  source  of  the  requuvd  move- 
ment in  the  inalruincnt,  is  obviously  its  weakest  pari,  and 
about  which  no  doubt  considerable  vibration  takes  place. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  piece  D  E  F  G  of  necessity  trantmita 
such  vibrations  equally  to  the  body  of  the  micnxcope  and 
to  the  objects  on  the  stage,  they  bold  always  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  and  no  vitiblt  vibration  is  caused,  how  much 
soever  may  really  exist  To  the  under  side  of  the  stage 
attached  a  circular  stem  I*  on  which  slides  the  mirror  1 
plane  on  one  side  and  ooacave  on  the  other,  to  reflect  the 
Heht  through  the  aperture  in  the  stage.  Beneath  the  stage 
is  a  circular  revolving  plate  conUining  three  apertures  of 
various  sixes,  to  limit  3ib  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  ftll  on  the  object  under  esaminatioi). 
Besides  these  conveniences  the  sl^  has  a  double  move- 
ment produced  by  two  racks  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  worked  by  milled  beads  beneath.  It  has  also  the  usual 
appendages  of  forceps  to  boldminateob)Mta,aiidalena  to 
condense  [be  light  upon  tham,  all  of  which  are  wall  under- 
stood, and  if  not,  wilt  be  rendered  more  inlalligible  by  a  tew 
minutes'  examination  of  a  mtcroaoope  than  by  the  m<at 
lengthened  description.  One  other  point  lemouu  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  movement  produced  Iw  the  milted  head  K  is 
not  sufficiently  delicate  to  adjost  the  Ibeoi  of  Tery  power- 
ful lenses,  nor  indeed  is  anv  rock  movwment.  Only  the 
flneet  screws  are  adapted  to  this  purpoaa ;  and  even  thew 
m  improred  by  means  for  radndng  dm  n^ity  of  the 


's  movement.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the 
compound  body  H,  which  carries  the  object-glass,  consists 
'  ~  piece  of  smeller  tube  sliding  in  parallel  guides  in  the 
body,  and  kept  constantly  pressed  upwards  by  a  spiral 
spring,  but  it  can  be  drawn  downward  by  a  lever  crossing 
the  body,  and  acted  on  hy  an  extremely  fine  screw  whose 
milled  head  is  seen  at  N,  and  the  fineness  of  which  is  tripled 
by  means  of  the  lever  through  which  it  acts  on  the  object- 
glass.  The  instrument  is  of  course  roughly  adjusted  by  tbe 
rack  movement,  and  floiahed  by  tbe  screw,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  arc  chosen  far  the  purpose.  One  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  applied  to  tbe  stage  instead  of  the  body  of 
the  microscope,  invented  by  Mr.  Powell,  will  be  fuund  de- 
SLTibed  in  the  SOth  volume  of  the  Transactiooa  of  the 
tlociely  of  Arts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  directions  for  viewing  and  illu- 
minating objects  given  in  reference  to  tbe  simple  microscope 
are  applicable  to  the  compound.  An  argand  lamp  ptaced 
in  tbe  focus  of  a  large  detached  lens  so  m  to  throw  parallel 
rays  upon  the  mirror,  is  the  best  ariiBcial  light;  and  far 
opaque  objects  the  light  so  thrown  up  may  be  reflecled  by 
metallic  specula  (called,  from  their  inventor,  Lieberkhuna) 
attached  to  the  object-glasses. 

It  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
by  M.  Duiardin  to  render  the  Wollaslon  condenser  achro- 
matic, and  they  have  accordingly  been  made  with  three 
pairs  of  achromatic  lenses  instead  of  tbe  single  lens  before 
described,  with  very  excellent  effect.  The  last -mentioned 
gentleman  has  nlso  projected  an  ingenious  apparatus,  called 
the  Hyptioscope,  attached  to  the  eye  piece  fur  the  purpose 
of  erecting  tbe  magnifled  picture. 

The  erector  commonly  applied  to  the  compound  nucro- 
seope  consists  of  a  pair  of  lenses  oetins  liko  the  erecting 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  But  this,  though  a  is  conv*. 
niont  for  the  piupose  of  dissection,  very  much  impairs  th« 
optical  performance  of  the  instrumeni- 

For  drawing  the  images  presented  by  the  microscope  th« 
best  apparatus  consists  of  a  mirror  M  (/!g.  33).  composed 
of  a  thmpieoe  of  lalber  dark-coloured  glass  cemented  on  - 


Fig.  23. 
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ft  pic<^e  of  plate-^BSs  inclined  nt  en  angle  of  43°  in  ftonX 
of  the  eye-gtoss  E.  The  light  escaping  from  the  eve-gloss  is 
assisted  in  ila  reHectioii  upwards  to  the  eye 
by  the  dark  glass,  which  effecla  the  fur- 
ther useful  purposo  of  rendering  the 
paper  leia  brilliant,  and  thus  enabling 
the  eye  better  to  dee  the  reSeclcd  image. 
The  lens  L  below  the  retleolor  it  to 
cause  the  light  from  the  paper  and  pen- 
cil to  diverge  f^'om  the  same  distance  as 
that  received  from  the  eye-glass;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  it  to  reach  the  eye 
in  parallel  lines. 


Wollaaton'ii  Camera  Lucida,  as  shown  in  Jig.  24,  is 

attached  lo  the  eyC'piece  of  the  microscope  for 

the  same   purpose.     In   this  instrument 

Pig.  24  tbe  rays  sufTcr  two   internal   reflexions 

.  within  the  glass  prism,  aa  will  be  seen 

^A         explained  in  the  article  Camboa  Lucida, 

Mdf^        In  this  minute  figure  we  have  omitted  to 

Py*        trace  the  reflected  rays,  merely  to  avoid 

"^    confusion. 

Annexed  are  four  engravings  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  the  true  diaracter  of  which 
it  is  however  impossible  to  give  in  wood, 
and  is  diflicult  indeed  to  accomplish  by 
any  description  of  engraving. 
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Fig.ii. 


Pig.  21. 


Fig.  35  shows  a  scale  of  the  imall  insect  called  Podu.- 
Flumbea.  tlie  cammon  Skiplail,  magnified  about  five  hun- 
dred times.  To  define  the  markings  on  this  scale  clearly  is 
the  highest  lest  of  a  deep  achromatic  object-glass;  and  (his 
drawing  is  given  raliicr  to  explain  what  the  observer  should 
look  for,  llian  as  a  very  correct  representation.  Fig.  26  i) 
a  scale  or  feather  of  the  Menelaus  Butterfly 
Fig.  28.  Fig.  27  is  the  hair  of  a  singular  insect,  the 
Dermestes;  and  Fig.  28  is  a  longitudinal 
cutting  of  fir,  showing  the  circular  glands 
on  the  vessels  which  distinguish  coniferous 
woods.  These  latter  objects  may  be  seen 
by  half-inch  or  nuarler-incb  achromatic 
glasses.  Ojiaque  objects  are  general Iv  bet- 
ter exhibited  by  inch  and  two-inch  glasses 
when  a  Reiioral  view  of  ihem  is  required, 
ind  by  hiabcr  powers  when  we  wish  to 
axamine  their  minute  sttuclure.  In  the 
latter  case  tbe  light  must  be  obtained  by 
condensing  lenses  instead  of  the  metallic 


Although  tDereflectingmicrosRopeHiiovvetjIilllfluaed, 
it  may  be  expected  tliat  we  should  mention  it    Id  tliii  in- 
strument, at  Fig.   29. 
Fig.  29.  theobjectOiareUected 

by  tbe  inclined  face  of 
the  mirror  H,  and  tha 
rays  are  again  reUected 
and  con  verged  by  Ihe  el- 
lipsoidal reflector  RK, 
woicb  effects  the  sauie 
purpose  u  tbe  object- 
glass  of  the  compound 
microscope.  It  forms 
an  image  which  is  not  susceptible  of  the  over-correction  as 
to  colour  before  described,  and  which  therefore  becomes 
coloured  in  passing  through  the  eye-piece.  This  fact,  and 
the  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  will  probably  always  render 
tbe  reflecting  microscope  inferior  to  the  acbiomatic  re- 
fracting. 

The  solar  microscope  has  been  so  nearly  superseded  by 
theoxy-hydrogen,that  a  brief  description  of  the  latter  must 
Bufiice,  particularly  as  their  optical  principles  are  similar. 

The  primary  object  in  both  is  to  throw  an  intense  light 
upon  the  object,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  mirrors,  and 
by  leQKs,    In  ^.  30,  Lrepreienta  the  cylinder 
FigZO. 
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of  burning  lime,  R  R  the  reflector,  which  concentrates  Ihe 
light  upon  the  object  OO;  the  rays  from  which,  passing 
through  the  two  plano-convex  lenses,  are  brought  to  foci 
upon  a  screen  placed  st  a  great  distance,  and  upon  which  ia 
formed  lbs  magnifled  image. 
Pig.  31  shows  a  oombination  of  lenses  to  condense  tb« 
light  upon  the  object. 
Fig.  31.  In  either  eau  the  op- 

tical arrangements  by 
which  the  image  ia 
-"•~— ,.^  formed  admit  of  the 
same  perfection  as  those 
which  have  been  de- 
_,,— — ■'  scribed  for  the  com- 
pound microscopes.  A 
few  achromatic  glasses 
for  oxy-bydrogen  mi' 
eroscopes  have  been  made,  and  they  will  ultimately  become 
valuable  inatrumenta  for  illustrating  lectures  on  natural 
history  and  physiology.  One  made  by  Mr.  Roso  was  exhi- 
bited a  few  months  since  at  the  Society  of  ArU  to  illustrate 
a  lecture  on  the  physiology  of  woods.  It  should  be  observed 
however  that  the  oxy-bydrogen  or  solar  microscope  requires 
either  a  spherical  screen,  or  that  the  objects  should  be 
mounted  between  spherical  glasses,  in  order  to  bring  tbe 
whole  into  focus  at  one  time.  This  latter  plan  was  adopted 
on  tbe  occasion  just  mentioned  with  perfect  success. 

MICROSCCyPlUM  (the  Microscope),  a  constellation  of 
Lacaille,  situated  above  Grus  and  Indus  at  the  Junction  of 
Capricomus  and  Sagittariuii.  The  only  star  in  it  worth  no- 
"  «  is  a,  of  the  4f  magnitude,  (307)  in  tbe  catalogue  of 
atii,  and  2454  in  that  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 
MICRO'TUS,  Schrank's  name  for  a  genus  of  Murine 
Rodents,  embracing  our  English  Watei^ral,  Mai  lur^i/abiui, 
Linn.,  &o.    [Murid*.] 

MICROZOA'RlAlliterally.'little  animals').  This  ia  the 
title  employed  by  M.  de  Blainville  for  the  Animalcula  inft»- 
of  earlier  writers,  who  commonly  classed  these  singular 
objects  of  microscopic  research  among  the  Zoophyta.  Baker, 
Needham,  Buffon,  and  Spallaniani,  occupied  with  tbe  sin- 
gular facts  and  hypotheses  regarding  the  origin  and  vitality 
of  these  animated  points,  gave  little  attention  to  their  loolo- 
gicol  relations ;  the  works  of  linnmus  contain  almost  no 
notice  of  more  than  the  larger  Vorlicellie,  BrachionI,  and 
Volvoces,  which  are  ranked  among  the  Vermes  Zoophyta. 
The  great  founder  of  all  the  claaaiBcatJons  of  tbe  rainuia 
Infusoria,  the  flnt  carefiil  obserTei  of  their  pwmuient 
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chanclera  or  form,  inrface,  iiioTementa,  &&d  iatemal  tlrue- 
ture,  i*  the  accarate  O.  F.  Huller,  author  of  the  '  Zoologia 
Danica.'  Considering  that  in  i;b6  (the  date  of  bii  work) 
the  microscope  bad  been  scarcely  at  all  improved  lince  the 
days  of  Hooke,  the  numeroiu  fibres  which  MilUer  ore- 
tenled  were  highly  creditable  to  hii  eye  and  band.  Tbej 
have  been  frequently  copied  (u  in  the  '  EncyclopAlM 
HJthodlque*),  and  yet  retain  a  high  value. 

Muller's  clusiflcation,  founded  upon  the  Qgure  and  tor- 
fare  of  the  animal,  is  convenient  to  the  abserrer  who  de- 
sires to  narae  the  active  moleculei  vhieh  pax  under  hii 
microscope,  but  unsstis factory  to  the  zoological  student 

The  genera  are  arranged  in  some  degna  accoTding  to 
tbeir  apparent  umplicity. 

A.  Without  external  organs. 
*  Substaaee  thick. 
Monat.    A  mere  poiul 
Proteiu.    Of  variable  figure. 
Votvox.     SphericaL 
Eticheli*.    Cylindrical. 

Vibrio.  Round,  elongated.  (Several  of  the  animali  in- 
cluded in  Ail  group  should  haTc  been  ranked  am<nig  the 
Vennofc) 

*  Membranaceoua. 
CyeKdium.    Oval,  complanate  (generate  by  divisioii). 
Paramedunt,    Of  an  oblong  figure  (generate  \>y  division). 
KoJpoda.     Sinuate,  complanale  (generale  by  diviaion). 
Gonium.     An  angular  mass. 
Burtaria.     Hollow  like  a  purse. 

B.  Witb  external  organi. 
*  Naked. 
CereaHa.    Wiib  an  extension  like  a  laiU    Some  an  nid 
to  have  eyes. 

TWcAodo.    Named  fbr  its  hairiness  (generate  by  division). 
Kemna.     With  little  horny  protuberances. 
mmantoput.     Witb  slender  eilensions  or  cirri. 
Lewsophra.     Ciliated  over  all   tbe  surface  (genefale  by 
division). 

VortieeUa.  CQiated  about  Ibe  month,  contractile.  Tbe 
cilin  have  «  whirling  motion. 

**  Covered  witb  a  ibelL 
Braehtonui.     Ciliated  nearly  aa  Vorticella. 
On  this  classification  Lamarck   iAmm.  ton*   Perlel^et) 
has  made  few  alleralion* ;  be   preserves  the  same  jtcneia 
nearly  in  the  nme  order  in  all  tbe  naked  Infusoria,  but  re- 
jects from  those  with  external  organs  (Infusoires  appendi- 
culcs)  Vorticella  and  Bracbionus  (which  he  places  among 
his  Polypi),  and  re-aitanget  the  others  thus; 
Infuaoires  append ieul^ 
xfa  (including  LeucopI 
a  (including  Uimanlopus 

1  CereaHa. 
Piu-eocerearia. 
g  groups  are  ihus  classed  among  tbe  Pdypi: 
Polypi  ciliati. 

Section  1.  Vibratiles  witb  oral  cilia>,  having  vibratory 
movement. 

Rattalu*.     (Trichoda  rattus  and  T  clavus  of  Muller  ) 
TridioeeTca.    (Cercaria  forcipala,  &c    Muller) 
I  agiaieota.    Tricboda  inquilitia.  &.c    Muller ) 
Section  IL     Rotiferv,  with    oval   c  lia  hav  ng  rotalorv 
movement. 

FoUieulitta.    (VoHicella  ampulla,  vaginala,  &e    Muller  ) 
BnMonu*.     (Divided  into  sections,  wilb  or  without  a 
Uil.) 

Rimtiaria.  (Includes  the  Vorticella  rolatona,  or  wheel 
animal  and  others  allied  to  it) 

Urveolaria.    (Vorticella  viridis.  bursar  a.  8tc.  ATuller  ) 
Vorttcella.    <The  pedunculated  species  of  Muller  both 
simple  and  compound.) 
Tubicoiaria. 

Cuvier  conslilules  for  the  Ihfusoria  h  s  RClh  and  last  clasa 
of  loophyla,  observing  however,  what  always  struck  the 
lea^t  informed  loologist,  who  conlempUled  the  various 
Torms  and  habits  of  Iliew  animals,  that  among  them  were 
several  grades  of  organization,  and  some  fMins  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  loophytic  structure.  Bory  de  Si.  Vin- 
cent had  adopted  lEncyclop.  Method.,  IS26)  eighty-two 
genera,  but  Cuvier  even  reduces  the  number  of  Lamarckian 
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Blainville  lAdinologig,  p.  163)  gives  tha  bllowiog  ar- 
rangement of  the  Microxooria. 

Division  I.    Hicruioaria  Beteropoda. 

Section  1.  Rotifbra.  Body  distinguished  in  parts  ante- 
rior,  medial,  posterior  (someltme*  really  showing  head, 
thorax,  abdomen),  with  anterior  bundles  of  cilis,  which  in 
tfaair  rapid  movement  resemble  wheels.  Poaterior  appen- 
dices simple,  terminal. 

The  genera  are  as  in  Lamarck,  witb  indications  of  tlw 
subgenera  adopted  by  Bory  de  St  Vinoent 

Section  3.  Cdiiferw,  with  lateral  ciliiform  appendirci. 
The  genera  are  taken  from  Muller,  vis.  Kerona.  Himan- 
topns,  Paramscium,  Tricboda,  Leuoophra,  Volvox,  Oycli- 
dtum,  Monas,  with  indications  of  the  subdivisions  adcfded 
by  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  &c 

Division  IL  HiiToioaria  apoda,  with  no  external  appen- 
dices, including  Bursaria,  IColpoda,  Trachelina  (Vibrio, 
Mitll^),  Proteus,  Cercaria,  Enclicli^  (loniuoi.  Hany  of 
these  are  thought  by  Blainville  to  be  young  Pianarinj  or 
Hiradinea. 

Nearly  all  the  real  information  which  accompanied  these 
slight  transformations  of  Miiller's  svslem  of  clasiiflcalion 
was  derived  from  tbe  numerous  anJ  acute  olKervaliona  of 
that  eminent  naturalist,  vhote  figures  and  descriptions  we 
have  often  compared  witb  the  indications  of  the  microscoi-e 
before  this  instrument  received  tbe  marrellous  imptoie- 
menls  of  Amici.  Chevalier,  Prilchard,  PIoiI,  and  Sihiek. 
By  their  inventions,  and  the  able  use  made  of  them  iinc« 
IB'2S,  a  new  mine  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  on  the 
history,  structure,  and  soological  relations  of  the  Infusoria. 
Professor  Ehrenbcrg  of  Berlin  has  been  highly  successful  in 
detecting  unexpected  points  of  siruclure  even  in  the 
minutest  animalculn.  and  has  in  consequence  proposed  a 
new  and  remarkable  classi  Seal  ion,  depending  on  a  great 
variety  of  organisations,  which  he  has  discovered  and  al- 
ready in  a  considerable  degree  made  known.  iOrgamgatioH 
der  In/utioHt/nercMen,  Berlin,  1630 :  Ann.  de*  Science 
NaturelU;  133^;  Taylor's  Seienhfie  Memoiri,  1837.) 

Tbe  fundamental  division  iTOposed  by  Eht«nberi;  give* 
two  distinct  classes  of  Infusoria,  viz.  those  which  appear  to 
bave  in  tbeir  body  a  compbcated  digestive  cavity,  ronaisiing 
of  a  great  number  of  cells  [PolycastbicaJ.  and  tbo^se 
which  nave  a  simple  digestive  sac,  and  wheel-organs  about 
the  mouth.  [Rotatoria.]  Tu  these  articles  tbe  reader  is 
referred  for  a  full  statement  of  Bbrenberg's  latest  classiltca- 


of  tbe  small  South  American  monkeys  calkd  Om$titii. 
[Jaccbl's.]  The  common  name  for  tbe  species  of  this  sub- 
genus is  Tamarin. 


Sukgentric  Cftorac/A-.— Uuule  short,  fiicial  ai^U  6 
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forehead  with  an  appearance  of  prominence,  arising  from 
the  great  angle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbits.  Upper  in- 
cisors contiguous,  under  incisors  same  size  as  the  upper. 
Nails  like  claws,  excepting  those  on  the  thumbs  behind ; 
tail  as  in  Jacchui,    General  dental  formula  as  in  Jacchus. 

There  are  seven  species,  of  which  we  select  as  the  ex(^mple 
Midas  RosaliOt  the  MarakinUt  or  Silky  Tamarin, 

Description. — ^This  pretty  little  monkey  is  entirely  of  a 
golden  yellow,  varying  to  a  redder  tint,  and  palest  on  the 
back  and  thighs.  Tne  hair,  which  is  fine  and  silky,  is  so 
long  about  the  head  and  neck  as  to  form  a  ruff  or  mane, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Lion-monkey.  Its  beauty 
and  gentleness  render  it  a  very  interesting  pet ;  but  great 
care  is  required  to  keep  it  from  damp,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  it.  It  is  supposed  to  live  almost  entirely  on  trees, 
and  to  be  squirrel-like  in  its  habits. 

Locality. — Guyana,  and  the  south  of  Brazil  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  Cape  Frio. 

Desmarest  notices  a  red  and  black  variety  (Guyana),  and 
one  of  a  bright  shining  red  from  Brazil. 

N.B.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Midas  Leonina, 
Simia  leonina,  Humb.,  the  Leoncito,  or  Leonine  Tamarin^ 
which  is  probably  the  smallest  monkey  known.  The  last  is 
brownish,  and  has  a  very  well  developed  mane  of  that 
colour,  which  it  bristles  up  when  angry,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
little  lion.  The  face  is  black,  the  mouth  white,  and  the  tail 
black  above  and  white  below.  It  inhabits  the  plains  bor- 
dering the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  rare. 
MIDAS'S  EAR.  [Auricula.] 
MIDDELBURG.    [Zebland.] 

MIDDLE  LATITUDE  (Navigation),  the  mean  of  two 
latitudes.    It  is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  method  called  in 
navigation  middle  latitude  sailing,  which  means,  that  in  es- 
timating  the  difference  of  longitude  by  means  of  the  difTer- 
ences  of  latitude    and  the   intermediate    departure,  this 
departure  is  supposed  to  be  an  arc  of  a  parallel  of  longitude 
at  the  intermediate  or  middle  latitude.    (Riddle's  Naviga- 
tion, in  which  a  table  may  be  found  coirective  of  the  results.) 
MIDDLE  VOICE  is  a  term  employed  in  Greek  gram- 
mar to  indicate  a  class  of  verbs  which  are  called  reflec- 
tive in  some  other  languages.    The  reflective  meaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  and  main  signification  of  the 
middle  voice,  but  it  is  difficult  in  many  of  the  middle  verbs 
in  Greek  to  trace  the  reflective  notion.    Although  a  sepa- 
rate voice,  that  is,  a  distinct  mode  of  conjugation  has  been 
assigned  to  verbs  with  a  middle  signification,  there  are  only 
two  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  which  have  a  form  peculiar 
to  the  middle  notion,  namely,  the  first  and  second  aorists  in 
trafitfv  and  oftqy ;  which,  in  the  model  verb,  are  lrinf/a/ii|v 
and  Irvwififiy,  There  are  four  tenses  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification,  namely,  the  two  futures  in  Otjnofiai  and  rjnofAai, 
and  the  two  aorists  in  Oijv  and  i^v  (Tv^-9i]ffOfiai,  rvir-fiffofiai, 
Irv^Otiv,  irvflr-fjv).    The  future   in  trofiai  (rwrr-cro/Aai,  Xly- 
cofiai),  which  is  called  in  most  grammars  the  future  middle, 
has  a  passive  signification,  as  well  as  a  middle.    (Monk 
on  Eurip.,  HippoL,  \.145S;  Quarterly  Journal  0/ Education, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  158.)    The  following  table  will  make  the  matter 
clearer: — 

Tenses  common  to  the  passive  and  middle  significations. 
Present        rvirToitai.  Perfect  Tirvfifiai, 

Imperfect     irvwrSfAfiv.  Past  Perfect       Irir^/A/iiiv. 

Future         rv^oiiau  Future  Perfect   rirv^oiiat. 

Tenses  peculiar  to  the  middle  signification. 
1st  Aorist    irv^a/iqv.  2nd  Aorist  lrvir^/Ai}v. 

Tenses  peculiar  to  the  passive  signification. 
Ist  Aorist    Irv^Bfiv,  2nd  Aorist  Mwtiv. 

1st  Future  rvfBriffofuu.        2nd  Future  ruTrtivofiM. 

Since  then  so  many  tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  have  the 
same  form  both  for  the  middle  and  passive  signification, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  whether  we 
should  assign  the  priority  to  the  passive  or  middle  notion  ? 
This  question  has  usually  been  answered  by  grammarians 
in  favour  of  the  passive;  but  the  comparison  of  other  lan- 
guages etymologically  connected  with  the  Greek,  would 
lead  us  to  a  contrary  supposition.  Very  few  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  have  a  form  peculiar  to  the  passive 
signification ;  even  in  Sanskrit  the  passive  verb  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Hindu  grammarians  as  a  distinct  voice,  but  is 
classed  among  the  derivative  verbs.  There  are  however  two 
▼oices  in  the  Sanskrit  verb,  answering  to  the  Greek  active 

\  middle,  which  are  called  respectively  parasmaipadum 


Greek. 
rvvT-o,  fiat, 

rvKT't,  vai  (afterwards  rvirr-«ai 

rvKT-y). 
rvjrr-f,  rai, 

TVTTT^O,  fltBoV 

rifirr^t,  vOov. 
rvirr-e,  oOov. 


and  atmancpadum ;  the  former  answering  to  the  aetivB  in 
Greek,  and  the  latter  having  generally  a  reflective  or  medial 
but  never  a  passive  signification.  The  tenses  of  the  passive 
verb  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  syllable  ya  to  the  person 
endings  of  the  atmancpadum  conjugation.  These  person 
endings  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  of  the  middle  yoice 
in  Greek,  as  the  following  table  of  the  present  tense  will 
show : — 

Sanskrit. 

^  rkship-8 
9  J  kship-a,  sd 

QQ  vkship-a,  t8 

^  fkshtp-d,  vah6 
§Jkship.gth6 
Q  Ikship-gtg 

'd  rkship-a,  mahd  rwirr-<5,  fuQa. 

§  <  kship-a,  dh2  rvvr-t,  oBe. 

S  Ikship-a,  ntfi  rvur-o,  vrat. 

That  the  passive  signification  should  in  course  of  time 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  middle,  will  not  appear  surpris- 
ing, when  it  is  recollected  that  a  reflective  verb  is  actually 
used  in  many  languages,  where  a  passive  is  used  in  others 
to  express  the  same  thing.  An  instance  occurs  m  such  a 
phrase  as  les  bos  se  vendent  id,  stockings  sell  themselves 
here;  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Italian  we  have  such 
phrases  as  si  dicono  molte  cose,  many  thing  say  themselyes, 
or  are  said ;  si  loda  fuomo  modesto,  a  modest  man  praises 
himself,  that  is,  is  praised ;  mi  si  domatida  una  soido,  a 
dollar  demands  itself  of  me,  that  is,  is  demanded  of  me. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  both  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  deny  to  the  Latin  language 
the  possession  of  a  middle,  except  in  the  case  of  deponent 
verbs.  But  in  such  a  phrase  as  Bhenus  Oceano  miscelur, 
the  verb  is  rather  of  the  middle  than  the  passive  character, 
and  this  certainly  must  be  allowed  when  it  is  said  of  a  sol- 
dier induitur  galeam,  or  when  a  general  milites  armari 
jubet;  or  as  in  the  line  of  Virgil  {Georg.,  iii.  219) — 

Patdtvr  in  migiia  lylva  formoM  juteiicii. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  middle  form  or  voice  is  one 
which  has  been  proposed ;  still  the  matter  may  require  fur- 
ther discussion.  The  truth  is,  that  the  classification  of  verbs 
into  active  and  passive,  or  into  active,  passive,  and  middle, 
is  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  philoso- 

5hical  exhibition  of  grammar  a  new  classification  is  wanting, 
'he  expressions  '  I  walk,*  'I  eat,'  &c.,  are  in  signification 
allied  to  the  middle  voice,  though  the  form  of  these  woHs 
does  not  differ  from  the  form  'I  kill,' ' I  cut,'  &c.  In  order 
to  express  the  notion  of  the  person  'I*  being'  killed,*  some 
modification  of  the  primitive  form  'kill'  must  be  made,  and 
another  modification  may  be  necessary  to  express  the  act  of 
'self-killing.*  Thus  in  French  we  have  il  tue,  il  Jut  ttir, 
and  il  s'est  tuS,  In  the  last  instance  the  act  of  sclf- 
killine*  is  distinguished  from  the  act  of  •  being  killed  *  by 
the  addition  of  a  word.  In  the  Greek  language  the  present 
tense  of  the  passive  form  may  be  used  to  express  either  the 
act  of  the  person  being  killed,  or  killing  himself.  In  the 
first  and  second  aorist  tenses  a  peculiar  form  is  used  tu 
express  the  act  of  self-killing ;  but  as  this  peculiar  fbrm  has 
the  characteristic  termination  of  what  is  called  a  nassive 
verb,  and  not  of  an  active,  it  might  be  classed  unaer  tlic 
passive  voice  as  a  peculiar  tense,  and  the  term  middle  voice 
might  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire  ;  on  the  east  by 
Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lea ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Kent,  and  on  the  south  by  Surrey,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Thames ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Buckinghamshire,  from  whioh  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Ciolne.  Its  greatest  length  is,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, from  the  Lea  near  vValtham  Abbey  to  the  Thames 
opposite  Chertsey,  28  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  front  near  South  Mimms  on  the 
great  north  road  to  Limehouse,  1 7  miles.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  282  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  iu 
1821  was  1,144.531;  in  1831,  1,358,330;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  of  213,799,  or  about  19  per  cent,  and 
giving  481 7  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  English  counties,  except  Rutland;  in  amount  of 
population  it  is  exceeded,  and  that  only  in  a  small  de^ee, 
by  Yorkshire  alone;  in  density  of  population  it  very  far 
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exceeds  any  otlier  Bnglbb  county.  The  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  beld  in  London  or  Westminster,  or 
at  Clerkenwell,  in  the  suburbs  of  London ;  but  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes  Brentford,  seven  miles  from  Hyde-park 
Corner  on  the  great  vrestern  road,  is  the  county  town. 

Surface;  Geological  Character. — ^The  surface  of  the 
county  consists  for  the  most  part  of  gentle  undulations, 
affording  a  sufficient  slope  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  A 
range  of  hills  extends  along  the  northern  or  Hertfordshire 
border  by  Bamet,  £lstree,  Stanmore,  and  Pinner,  averaging 
400  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Another 
range  of  bills  skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis  by 
Hornsey,  Highgate,  and  Hamnstead ;  Harrow  occupies  an 
insulat^  eminence  between  these  two  ranges.  That  poi^ 
tion  of  the  county  which  lies  south-west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Brentford  ^o  Uzbridge  is  an  almost  unbroken  flat, 
scarcely  rising  more  than  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames. 

The  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  clay.  En- 
field Cbace,  the  most  northern  portion,  and  a  strip  along  the 
western  boundary  by  Harefield  and  Uxbridge,  are  occupied 
by  the  plastic  clay,  which  here  crops  out  The  high  ground 
about  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Hornsey  consists  of  Bag- 
shot  sand,  a  marine  formation  of  unascertained  deptn 
covering  the  London  clay.  The  thickness  of  the  Lonaon 
clay  is  very  variable.  At  Bromley  near  the  Lea,  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  county,  it  was  found  to  be  only  44 
feet  (covered  with  IS  feet  of  alluvium),  while  at  White's 
Club-house,  St  Jamefs's,  London,  it  was  235  feet  The 
thickness  of  the  plastic  clay  in  this  county  appears  to  be 
from  100  to  120  feet 

The  county  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
which  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Thames  first 
touches  the  border  just  above  Staines»  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  Colne,  and  flows  about  six  or  seven  miles 
to  tlie  southernmost  point  of  the  county  near  Shepperton, 
where  (on  the  Surrey  side)  it  receives  the  Wey.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Wey  it  flows  in  a  circuitous  channel  eastward 

8  miles  to  Thames  Ditton,  above  Kingston,  and  from  thence 

9  miles  in  a  winding  channel  northward  to  Kew  Bridge, 
just  below  Brentford.  From  Kew  Bridge  the  Thames 
flows  eastward  20  miles,  with  many  bends,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Lea,  just  above  which  it  makes  a  circuit,  nearly  en- 
compassing a  marshy  peninsula  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  county,  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  This  river  is  crossed 
by  several  bridges :  at  Staines  and  Chertsey  (both  of  stone), 
Walton  (brick  and  stone),  Hampton  Ck)urt  (wood),  Kings- 
ton, Richmond,  and  Kew  (all  of  stone).  Hammersmith  (a 
su^spension  bridge),  and  Putney  and  Chelsea  (wood). 
There  are  six  bridges  in  the  metropolis :  Vauxhall  (an  iron 
bridge),  Westminster,  Waterloo,  and  Blackfriars  (all  of 
atone),  Southwark  (an  iron  bridge),  and  London,  the  lowest 
on  the  river,  a  stone  bridge.  Between  Rotherbilhe  and  Wap- 
ping,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  London  Bridge,  a  tunnel 
is  in  progress  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  has  a  double- 
arched  roadway,  with  footpaths.  The  entrance  at  each  end 
is  to  be  by  an  inclined  plane  for  carriages  and  horses,  and  a 
flight  of  step  for  foot  passengers.  The  river  is  navigable 
throughout  for  laden  barges ;  but  locks  are  required  in  the 
upper  part  to  keep  up  the  water.  The  lowest  of  these  locks 
is  at  Teddington,  between  Kingston  and  Richmond  bridges. 
Up  to  London  Bridge  the  Thames  is  navigable  for  sea-borne 
vessels,  and  the  space  between  that  bridge  and  the  junction 
of  the  Lea  forms  the  port  of  London.  [London.]  The 
banks  of  the  Thames  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat,  and 
in  some  places  marshy.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  would  be  over- 
flowed every  tide,  if  it  were  not  protected  by  embankments. 

The  Lea  forms  the  eastern  boundaiT  of  the  county,  which 
it  touches  below  Waltham  Abbey.  Its  waters  are,  at  the 
point  of  junction,  divided  between  two  or  three  channels, 
which  reunite  very  soon  after.  Its  course  is  southward 
through  a  belt  of  low  marsh-land,  8  miles  to  the  foot  of 
Stamford  Hill.  In  this  part  there  is  a  navigable  cut,  dis- 
tinct from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Stewards  tone  below  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  neighboui^ 
hood  of  Tottenham.  The  natural  channel  is  in  several 
parts  divided  so  as  to  insulate  portions  of  the  marsh.  From 
Stamford  Hill  the  Lea  flows  south-east  6  miles  by  Lea 
Bridge,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  into  the  Thames. 
Below  Lea  Bridge  it  is  divided  into  several  channels,  which 
reunite  a  little  above  the  outfal.  In  one  part  (namely, 
between  Lea  Bridge  and  Old  Ford)  the  navigation  is  carried 
on  by  an  arliUcial  channel.    A  navigable  cut  opens  a  com- 


munlcatioa  between  the  Lea  at  Bromley  and  the  Thames  at 
Limehouse,  avoiding  the  tedious  circumnavigation  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  There  are  several  mills  on  those  channels  of 
the  Lea  which  are  not  used  for  navigation. 

The  Colne  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  It 
first  touches  the  border  below  Rickmansworth,  and  its  waters, 
like  those  of  the  Lea,  frequently  flow  in  several  channels, 
which  enclose  a  number  of  islands.  It  flows  southward 
past  or  near  Uxbridge,  West  Drayton,  Harmondsworth,  and 
Colnbrook  (Bucks),  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  above 
Staines.  Its  whole  length  on  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  18  miles :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  useful  in  turning 
a  number  of  mills.  Two  channels  from  this  river  near 
Colnbrook  communicate,  one  with  the  Thames  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  other  with  the  Cran  near  the  powder-mills  at 
Hounslow ;  a  third  stream  ftom  a  little  above  Staines  flows 
into  the  Thames  between  Shepperton  and  Sunbury. 

The  Brent  rises  just  within  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  and,  after  crossing  a  comer  of  Hertfordshire  north 
of  Totteridge,  flows  by  ]<iiichley.  Brent-street  in  Hendon, 
Kingsbury,  Twyford,  Hanwell,  and  Brentford,  into  the 
Thames.  Its  course,  which  is  very  circuitous,  is  about  18 
or  20  miles :  it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  some  part  of  its 
lower  course,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  Cran  rises  between  Harrow 
and  Pinner,  and  after  a  very  circuitous  course  of  19  or  20 
miles  past  or  near  Ickenham,  Cranford,  and  the  powder- 
mills  at  Hounslow,  joins  the  Thames  at  Isleworth. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Grand  Junction,  which  enters 
the  county  near  Harefield,  in  the  north-west  comer,  and 
runs  southward  along  the  valley  of  the  Colne  by  Uxbridge 
to  West  Drayton ;  from  this  place  it  runs  eastward  across 
the  Cran  to  the  Brent  near  Hanwell :  it  then  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Brent,  and  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  channel  of  that  river,  till  it  joins  the  Thames  near 
Brentford.  About  18  miles  of  its  course  are  in  this  county. 
A  branch  from  this  canal  near  Cranford  runs  north-east  to 
Northolt,  and  from  thence  east-south-east  by  Twyford  to 
Paddington,  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles.  The  main  line 
and  the  Paddington  branch  havp  an  average  width  of  43 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  5  feet.  There  is  only  one  lock  between 
the  wharf  at  Paddington  and  Uxbridge. 

The  Regent's  Canal  commences  in  the  Paddington 
branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  passes  along  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Regents  Park, 
Camden  Town,  Islington,  Kingsiand,  Hackney,  Mile  End, 
and  the  Commercial  Road,  into  the  Thames  near  Limehouse. 
Its  length  is  8}  miles,  with  a  fall  of  90  feet:  it  has  twelve 
locks  exclusive  of  the  tide-lock.  It  passes  under  Islington 
and  the  New  River  by  a  tunnel,  and  has  one  or  two  short 
branch  cuts  or  basins  in  its  course,  one  of  which  (Sir  Geo. 
Duckett's  canal)  communicates  with  the  Lea  near  Old 
Ford. 

The  New  River,  an  artificial  cut  designed  to  supply  the 
metropolis  with  water,  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side 
between  Enfield  and  Cheshunt,  and  is  conveyed  in  a  very 
winding  channel  to  a  reservoir  at  Pentonville,  on  the  north 
side  of  London.     [Middlxton,  Sir  Hugh.] 

The  south-western  road  (to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  &c.)  leaves 
London  by  Hyde-park  Corner,  and  runs  by  Hammersmith, 
Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Bedfont,  to  Stames,  where  it 
crosses  the  Thames  into  Surrey.  Tlie  Portsmouth  road, 
branching  firom  this  near  Hyde-park  Corner,  crosses  the 
Thames  at  Putney  Bridge;  and  the  western  (Bath  and 
Bristol)  road,  branching  from  it  at  Hounslow,  crosses  the 
Colne  at  Colnbrook.  The  Oxford  and  Birmingham  road 
leaves  the  metropolis  at  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  passes 
through  Shepherds'  Busli,  Acton,  Hanwell,  Southall,  and 
Uxbridge,  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Ck)lne  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. The  ^reat  north  road  (to  Derby,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, &c.)  leaves  London  by  Islington,  and  passes 
through  Highgate,  Fryern  and  Chipping  Bamet,  to  South 
Mimms,  where  it  branches  off,  one  branch  passing  by  St. 
Alban's,  the  other  (the  York  road)  passing  by  Hatfleld. 
Another  York  road  leaves  London  by  Shoreditch  church, 
and  passes  through  Kingsiand,  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  and 
Enfield.  Of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads,  -one  leaves 
London  by  Shoreditch  church,  passing  through  Hackney, 
and  crossing  the  Lea  at  Lea  Bridge  into  Essex ;  another 
leaves  by  Whitechapel  church,  and  crosses  by  Bow  Bridge 
into  Essex.  These  are  the  most  impoHant  roads ;  but  there 
are  others  well  freqnented.  One  (the  Edgware  road)  leads 
from  Tyburn  turnpike  by  Paddington  and  Edgware  into 
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HeHfordshire,  joining  the  north  road  at  St  Albans';  another 
passes  by  Harrow  and  Pinner  to  Rickmansworth ;  and  a 
third,  called  '  the  Green  lAnes/  leads  by  Stoke  Newington 
and  Winchmore  Hill  to  Enfield. 

The  Birmingham  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at 
Euston  Grove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  and 
runs  past  Harrow  to  Watford  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Pad- 
dington.  and  runs  by  Acton,  Ealing,  Hanwell,  and  Southall, 
to  Maidenhead.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  com- 
mences at  Mile  End  and  runs  by  Bow  and  Stratford  across 
the  Lea  into  Essex :  it  is  to  communicate  with  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  another  railway  in  progress, 
called  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  which  also  com- 
mences at  Whitechapel,  and  is  intended  to  communicate 
with  Cambridge.  Acts  have  been  obtained  for  the  Com- 
mercial Railway,  to  run  fVom  the  eastern  side  of  London 
to  Blackwall ;  and  for  the  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Thames 
Junction  Railway. 

AgricuUure.-^The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distinct 
qualities :  poor  sand  and  gravel  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
hills  and  in  various  spots  in  the  plain ;  a  neavy  poor  clay  in 
the  north  and  north-west  portion,  which  is  chiefly  covered  with 
permanent  erass,  enriched  by  repeated  application  of  manure ; 
and  a  goodrertile  loam  over  abed  of  gravel,  and  sometimes 
of  peat,  along  the  plain  in  which  the  Thames  flows.  To 
these  must  be  addea  some  rich  deposits  from  the  Thames, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  muddy  nature,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  have  been  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  an  abun- 
dant application  of  dung,  fW>m  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  Thames,  may  be  described  as  a  plain,  almost 
perfectly  level  as  it  approaches  the  Thames,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient fall  for  the  waters  to  prevent  any  of  it  being  marshy. 
The  Thames  has  been  long  kept  within  its  present  channel 
by  artificial  embankments,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  times  beyond  memory,  it  frequently 
changed  its  bed,  which  accounts  for  the  irregular  deposition 
of  gravel  in  various  places,  and  the  uniform  covering  of 
loam  which  is  found  above  it. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  clay, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  London  clay :  and  the  hills 
which  rise  above  it  are  formed  of  a  basis  of  clay  covered  by 
a  poor  ferruginous  sand  and  gravel.  In  various  places  the 
clay  appears  near  the  surface  at  a  level  considerably  above 
the  loamy  deposit  mentioned  above. 

The  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  cultivation, 
until  its  nature  is  altered  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
chalk,  lime,  and  ashes ;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  When  the  commons,  which  are  now 
mostly  enclosed,  remained  open,  the  grass  was  poor  and  of 
little  value;  but  that  part  which  has  been  long  enclosed  has 
a  coat  of  rich  mould  over  it,  caused  by  the  annual  applica- 
tion of  dung  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  of  grass  to  make 
hay  of,  and  its  fertility  is  so  much  increased  as  to  afford  two 
good  crops  every  year.  Hay-making  is  nowhere  better 
understood  than  in  Middlesex.  The  value  of  hay  so  near 
the  metropolis,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  labourers, 
enable  the  occupiers  of  grass-land  to  take  advantage  of  a 
few  days  of  fine  weather  to  secure  their  hay.  The  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlesex,  by  Middleton,  has  generally  been  held  out  as 
a  pattern  to  all  farmers.  It  is  no  doubt  excellent  where 
laoourers  are  plentiful,  but  would  be  attended  with  some 
risk  where  the  number  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of  grass 
to  be  mown  is  considerable.  The  principle  is,  to  expose  the 
grass  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  and  wind  by  keeping 
it  constantly  shaken  up  and  moved,  which  is  much  facili- 
tated by  the  use  of  the  hav-making  machine.  It  may  thus 
be  carried  in  a  very  few  days,  and  stacked  in  a  dry  state ; 
and  when  it  is  cut  out,  it  appears  of  a  fine  green  colour,  not 
much  changed  by  heatine.  The  hay-ricks  are  generally 
large  and  neatly  finished,  the  sides  being  pulled  and 
trimmed  smooth,  and  the  top  well  thatched  with  straw. 
When  the  old  hay  is  carried  to  market,  it  is  tied  up  in  neat 
trusses  weighing  56  lbs.  each,  and  36  such  trusses  make  a 
load.  The  trusses  of  new  hay  are  made  of  60  lbs.  weight 
It  is  called  old  when  it  has  been  in  the  rick  three  months. 
Some  enclosures  of  pasture-land  are  made  profitable  by 
taking  in  horses  to  graze  when  they  require  rest  and  green 
food  after  having  been  overworked ;  but  ibr  this  purpose  the 
marsh  pastures  bordering  on  Essex  along  the  Thames  are 


preferred.    There  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  and  requiras 
little  manure  to  recruit  it 

The  arable  portion  of  the  county  lies  chiefly  towards 
Buckinghamshire,  and  between  the  Great  Western  Railway 
and  the  Thames.  Some  extremely  good  loams  of  consider- 
able depth  on  a  bed  of  flinty  gravel,  well  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in  several  places.  The 
lighter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orchards,  market- 
gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick, 
Isleworth,  ana  Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gardens.  Here 
the  spade  is  the  principal  instrument  of  cultivation.  [Gar- 
den Husbandry.] 

Beyond  Hounslow,  including  what  was  formerly  Houns- 
low  Heath,  the  land  is  cultivated  more  extensively,  by 
farmers  properly  so  called ;  and  some  of  these  occupy  from 
200  to  1500  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  soil  is  readily  adopted;  the  best  implements 
are  in  use :  and  it  only  requires  a  view  of  the  fields  along 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  western  road  to  perceive 
that  the  land  is  kept  clean  and  that  the  crops  are  good. 
The  system  is  greatly  modified  by  the  short  distance  fh>iii 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  manure.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  many  head  of  cattle  or  great  flocks  of  sheep  to  pro- 
duce manure  for  the  land.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  farm 
is  devoted  to  raise  food  for  cattle.  Roots  are  disposed  of  to 
cowkeepers  in  London ;  but  the  expense  of  carriage  is  a 
great  orawback  to  the  profit.  The  produce  is  generally 
conveyed  in  waggons  with  four  horses,  or  in  tumbrils  witn 
two  or  three.  A  man  and  a  boy  are  required  in  either  case. 
Light  single-horse  carts,  such  as  are  used  in  Scotland, 
would  be  more  economical,  if  one  man  could  take  charge 
of  several  carts,  as  is  usually  done  there,  and  also  in  France; 
but  the  great  traffic  on  the  roads  near  London  renders  this 
verv  dangerous,  and  the  law  prohibits  it.  Every  waggon 
with  four  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy,  costs  the  proprietor 
from  1/.  to  1/.  5«.  for  every  working  day.  If  half  of  this 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  load  taken  to  London,  and 
the  other  half  to  that  of  the  manure  brought  back,  it  will 
appear  that,  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  be  able  to 
procuro  manure  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  it  is  not 
so  cheaply  obtained  as  might  appear  at  first  sight  The 
number  of  horses  required  for  a  Middlesex  farmer  is  much 
greater  than  where  the  land  lies  at  a  greater  distance  from 
any  large  town.  The  stable-dung  is  brought  in  a  very  f^esh 
and  loose  state ;  it  is  put  together  in  large  heap,  where  it 
heats  very  soon,  and  is  then  turned  over,  ana  sometimes 
covered  with  earth  or  sods.  By  the  time  it  is  carried  upon 
the  land  it  will  have  cost  the  fanner  not  much  less  than 
1/.  per  waggon-load  of  three  tons.  Upon  the  lighter  loams, 
which  are  improved  by  the  treading  of  sheep,  it  is  proba- 
bly more  advantageous  to  raise  turnips,  and  fold  the  sheep 
on  them,  than  to  sell  the  turnips  and  buy  town  manure. 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  farms  in  Middlesex  is  not  so 
regular  as  in  many  other  counties ;  but  the  alternation  of 
white  and  green  crops  is  very  generally  adopted.  Naked 
fallows  are  almost  entirely  disused,  even  on  the  heavier 
soils.  The  land  is  kept  clean  by  tares  cut  green,  peas 
gathered  in  the  pod,  beans,  and  similar  crops,  which  allow 
of  ploughing  and  cleansing  the  land  in  summer,  and  sowing 
roots  afterwards.  The  crops  are  usually  drilled  and  weU 
hoed :  the  principal  are  barley,  clover,  wheat,  beans,  oats — 
often  in  this  order.  Turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  are  not  so 
extensively  cultivated  as  tney  are  where  manure  must  be 
made  on  the  farm.  A  succession  of  tares,  to  cut  green  for 
the  horses,  is  indispensable ;  some  of  these  are  occasionallv 
taken  to  London  early  in  the  season,  and  sell  well  in  small 
quantities,  tied  up  in  bundles.  Potatoes  are  not  planted  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  might  be  supposed,  oonsiaering  the 
great  consumption  of  this  root  in  London :  the  reason  is, 
that  the  market  is  fully  supplied  by  cargoes  which  come  by 
sea  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  and  Jersey, 
where  labour  is  cheaper  and  the  land  does  not  pay  so  high  a 
rent  Potatoes  consume  much  manure,  whatever  may  have 
been  pretended  by  some ;  and  the  corn  which  comes  after 
them  is  generally  weaker  and  less  productive.  When  the 
rent  of  good  land  in  Middlesex  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  carriage  of  manure,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  to  be  car- 
ried to  market  by  land,  it  will  be  found  that,  however  valu* 
able  may  be  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  culti* 
vated,  the  expense  is  so  great  that  the  net  return  is  little 
more  than  that  of  wheat,  beans,  or  clover.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  potatoes  are  planted  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  &llow 
Beans  or  peas  in  wide  rows,  and  carefully  hoed,  are  mucU 
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preferable.  Co«e  or  rape  u  frequently  sown  on  sttif  loams, 
instead  of  turnips,  and  fed  off  with  sheep.  If  the  rape  is 
drilled  and  hoed,  it  will  clean  the  land,  and  forms  an  oxcol- 
lent  preparation  for  wheat.  It  should  have  plenty  of  manure, 
which  will  be  decomposed  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  the  wheat  is  sown.  Thus  the  latter  crop  cauuot  fail 
to  be  good. 

The  srass-land  is  everywhere  well  managed.  The  sui^ 
face  is  kept  intersected  with  watei^furrows  wherever  the 
soil  is  impervious  to  water,  so  that  it  never  stagnates  in 
winter.  The  grass  is  generally  cut  twice  in  the  season,  and 
made  into  hay ;  but  the  land  is  well  manured*  generally 
after  the  first  mowing,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Midsummer  rains  wash  it  in,  and  the  aftermath  is  much 
increased  by  it  Two  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  mowing,  and 
one  tun  at  the  second,  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
produce  of  a  statute  acre.  The  rent  of  grass-land  about 
ten  miles  from  London,  including  rates  and  tithe,  averages 
from  41,  to  6/.  per  acre.  Nearer  London  grass -land  lets 
very  high  for  milch  cows,  and  likewise  for  pleasure  horses 
to  graze  in.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings  has  con- 
verted so  many  fields  into  streels,  or  broken  up  the  surface 
fur  the  sake  of  the  brick-earth,  tliat  the  green  meadows  are 
every  year  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

Every  breed  of  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Middlesex. 
Horses  and  milch  cows  are  the  most  common,  as  the  most 
useful.  The  cart-horses  are  generally  fine  and  strong. 
Some  large  horses,  a  little  too  heavy  for  a  carriage  and  too 
slow  for  stage-coaclies,but  which  make  excellent  cart-horses, 
are  brought  to  London  in  large  quantities  by  dealers,  who 
collect  them  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  The 
dairy  cows  arc  chiefly  of  the  large  Holdemess  breed  or  the 
short- horn.  Ayrshire  cows  have  been  tried,  and,  as  far  as 
milk  goes,  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  other  breeds,  taking 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  each  into  consideration  ; 
but  they  do  not  yield  such  heavy  carcasses  to  the  butcher 
when  fatted  off.  The  most  approved  system  of  London 
dairymen  is  to  let  a  cow  be  milked  till  she  goes  dry,  and 
never  allow  her  to  go  to  the  bull.  By  very  high  feeding 
she  will  increase  in  flesh  while  she  gives  milk,  and  by  the 
time  she  is  dry  will  be  very  fat.  Private  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  who  have  grass-land,  have  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  small  Alderuey  cows,  which  give  a  small 
quantity  of  extremely  rich  milk.  They  are  very  quiet 
animals,  and  may  be  tethered  or  led  about  to  graze  in  a 
halter.  On  good  pasture  they  are  very  profitable.  Alder- 
ney  dairies  have  been  established ;  but  most  of  them  have 
no  title  to  that  name,  the  large  cows  having  soon  super- 
seded the  smaller. 

The  price  of  labour  in  Middlesex  is  not  so  high,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  counties,  as  might  be 
expected.  Very  near  London  market- gardeners  pay  their 
labourers  from  158.  to  1/.  per  week  for  day-labour;  but  as 
much  as  possible  is  done  by  the  task.  Digging  and  trench- 
ing are  done  by  the  square  perch,  the  price  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  the  depth  of  the  work.  A  good  workman 
will  earn  3«.  Sd.  or  more  in  a  day,  but  for  this  he  must  work 
hard.  A  mower  has  from  3s,  to  6«.  per  acre  for  mowing 
grass,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d,  for  clover,  and  the  same  for  oats  or 
barley ;  tares  and  peas  are  hooked  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  per 
acre ;  wheat  and  rye  are  fagged,  that  is,  cut  close  to  the 
ground  with  a  large  reaping-hook,  for  10#.  to  18«.  per  acre, 
as  the  crop  may  be  more  or  less  heavy ;  beans  for  6^.  to  9«. ; 
thrashing  wheat  costs  As.  to  bs,  per  quarter,  and  \s.  per  load 
for  tying  up  the  straw ;  oats  are  thrashed  for  2s,  or  2s.  Sd, ; 
beans  and  pease,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  hay  is  cut,  trussed,  and 
every  truss  weighed,  for  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  the  load  of  thirty-six 
trusses ;  turnips  hoed,  first  time,  Ss.  or  7s, ;  second  time,  5s. 
Women  making  hay,  and  gathering  peas  or  fruiti  earn  about 
1*.  per  day. 

These  were  the  prices  about  thirty  years  ago ;  they  had 
increa&ed  with  the  price  of  com  and  meat,  but  have  again 
fallen.  At  this  moment  they  are  rather  on  the  increase ;  yet 
the  above  prices  may  be  relied  upon  as  fair  averages  in  a 
circle  of  twenty-five  miles  round  London.  The  principal 
weekly  markets  in  Middlesex,  out  of  London,  are  Barnet, 
every  Monday ;  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednesday ;  Ux- 
bridge,  Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Edgware,  on  Thursday  ; 
Staines,  on  Friday ;  and  Enfield,  on  Saturday.  XJxbridge 
is  a  great  corn-market ;  Southall  chiefly  for  cattle  and  sheep : 
those  which  remain  unsold  are  sent  toSmithfieldon  the  Fri- 
day. Staines  is  also  a  good  corn-market. 
There  are  fairs  at  Brentford,  May  17,  18,  19,  and  Sept. 
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13,  13, 14;  Enfield,  Sept.  23,  Nov.  30  ;  Hounslow,  Trinity 
Monday,  and  Monday  after  Sept.  29;  Staines,  May  11; 
Uxbridge.  July  31,  Sept  29,  Oct  19;  Barnet  fairs,  April 
8,  and  September  4,  are  noted  for  voung  cattle  of  every 
description. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <$«.— Middlesex  is  divided  mto  six 
hundreds,  as  follows : — 

Aam.  Fbp.  in  1831. 

Edmonton,  N.E.  •  31,410  26,930 

Gore,              N.  •  28,660  11,315 

Elthome,     N.W.  .  35,690  20,091 

Isleworth,     S.W.  .  9,280  13,568 

Spelthorne,  S.W.  .  23,500  15.212 
Ossulston,     S.E.,  including 

Finsbury  division  .  11,934  151,409 

Holborn        „  .  7,808  346,255 

Kensington  „  .  19,220  87,961 

Tower           „  ,  8,988  359,864 

London  city        .  *.  600  123,683 

Westminster  city  .  2,500  201,842 

Militia       •         .  .  200 


179,590         1,358,330 

The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  locally  in  Os- 
sulston hundred.  The  suburbs  of  London  form  the  newly 
constituted  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Fins- 
bury,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

There  are  four  market-towns,  Barnet,  Brentford,  Staines, 
and  Uxbridge :  besides  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow, 
the  markets  of  which  have  been  discontinued ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  which,  though  not  ranking  higher  than 
villages,  derive,  from  their  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  suf- 
ficient interest  and  importance  to  require  notice,  [Barnet  ; 
Brentford;  Chelsea;  London.] 

Staines  is  in  Spelthorne  hundred,  16i  miles  from  Hyde- 
park  Corner,  on  the  road  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  The 
parish  contains  an  area  of  1710  acres,  with  a  population  of 
2486.  The  principal  street  extends  half  a  mile  along  the 
road,  and  leads  to  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
main  street  are  good.  A  new  stone  bridge  has  been  built 
over  the  river.  The  church  is  a  neat  modern  structure, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and  there  are  some  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  The  market-house  is  a  small  build- 
ing near  the  bridge.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  several  flour-mills  near  the 
town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  chapelries 
of  Laleham  and  Ashford,  of  the  joint  annual  value  of  425/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant- 
school,  with  90  children  ;  a  school  of  industry  for  26  girls,  a 
Lancasterian  school  with  80  boys,  and  a  national  school 
with  40 ;  one  other  day-school  with  30  boys,  three  boaidiug- 
schools  with  86  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
193  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Uxbridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon,  in  Elthorne  hun- 
dred, about  fifteen  miles  from  Tyburn  turnpike,  on  the 
Oxford  road.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength,  and  a 
corporate  town,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  was  the 
scene  of  an  unavailing  negotiation  for  peace  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  parliament. 
The  mansion  in  which  the  conferences  were  held  is  still 
standing.  The  area  of  Hillingdon  parish  is  4720  acres; 
the  inhabitants,  in  1831,  amounted  to  6885,  of  whom  3043 
were  in  the  chapelry  of  Uxbridge.  The  town  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  along  the  Oxford 
road,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  There  are  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  two  bridges  over  the  arms  of  the  river  Colne, 
and  one  over  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  There  are  a  commo- 
dious market-house  of  brick,  supported  on  wooden  columns ; 
a  chapel  behind  the  market-house,  built  of  flint  and 
brick,  and  destitute  of  architectural  beauty,  capable  of 
holding  800  persons ;  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market,  which  is  on  Thursdav,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant corn-markets  in  the  kingdom.  A  second  market, 
for  provisions,  is  held  on  Saturaay,  and  there  are  several 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  warehouses  and  wharfs  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  and  there  are  many  flour-mills.  Consider- 
able business  is  done  in  the  town,  ana  brick-making  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Uxbridge  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  111/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833,  a 
Lancasterian  school,  with  187  boys;  a  school  of  industry, 
with  107  girls;  three  other  day-schools,  with  114  children: 
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TUree boarding  and  day  schools,  with  87  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  515  children. 

Edgware  is  in  Grore  hundred,  8  miles  from  Tyburn 
turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Watford  and  Aylesbury.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  1990  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  591.  The  place  has  one  long  straggling  street,  but  con- 
tains some  respectable  houses.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and 
vas  built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  the  tower, 
more  antient,  is  of  (lint  and  stone.  The  market,  which 
was  formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
many  years.  The  west  side  of  the  main  street  is  in  the 
parish  of  Stanmore  Parva,  or  Whitchurch.  Near  this  place 
19  Canons,  a  neat  villa,  erected  on  the  site  and  from  the 
materials  of  a  stately  mansion  built  by  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
whose  tasteless  vanity,  as  displayed  in  this  establishment,  was 
bitterly  satirised  by  Pope  in  his  *  Moral  Essays'  (£p.  iv).  The 
church  of  Stanmore  Parva,  close  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was 
decorated  by  the  duke.  Little  Stanmore  has  an  area  of 
1420  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  876.  The  living 
of  Edgware  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  493/., 
with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  Stanmore  Parvli  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  vearly  value  of  267/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  two  parishes  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  or  dame 
school,  with  41  children ;  eight  day-schools  (one  endowed), 
with  152  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  91 
children. 

Enfield  is  in  Edmonton  hundred;  that  part  which  is 
called  Enfield  Highway  is  9)  miles  from  Shoreditch 
Church,  on  the  York  and  Edinburgh  road.  Enfield  ma- 
nor-house was  the  residence  of  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
queen)  for  a  short  lime,  during  the  reif^n  of  her  bro- 
ther Edward  VI. ;  and  she  resided  at  Enfield,  at  the  manor- 
house  or  at  Elsynge-hall,  at  several  ])eriods  during  her 
reign.  Of  the  manor-house  one  room  on  the  ground-floor 
remains  as  in  the  queen*8  time.  Elsynge-hnll  has  disap- 
peared, and  its  exact  site  is  not  known.  The  parish  of 
Enfield  has  an  area  of  12,460  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  8812,  about  one- third  agricultural.  The  houses 
constitute  two  principal  groups ;  and  many  of  them  are  well 
built.  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  comprehending 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  a  chapel-of-ease,  lately  erected,  and  several  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  Edward  1.  granted  a  charter  for 
a  market  on  Monday,  and  James  I.  for  one  on  Saturday ; 
but  they  have  long  fallen  into  disuse.  There  are  two  yearly 
fairs.  There  are  in  the  parish  a  royal  manufactory  for  fire- 
arms (partly  carried  on  here  and  partly  at  Waltham  Abbey), 
a  manufactory  for  finishing  crape,  and  two  or  three  other 
trading  establishments.  The  Lea  navigation  and  the  New 
River  pass  by  or  through  this  parish.  Petty  sessions  and  a 
Court  of  Requests  are  field  here.  The  living  of  Enfield  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 74/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  infant  schools, 
with  145  children ;  a  school  of  industry,  with  45  girls ;  seven 
other  day-schools,  with  181  children;  five  boarding  and 
day  schools,  with  152  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools, 
with  635  children. 

Enfield  Chase,  formerly  a  large  chase  or  park  north-west 
of  the  town,  extending  into  several  parishes,  is  now  entirely 
enclosed. 

Hounslow  is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Isleworth  and  Heston, 
in  Isleworth  hundred,  but  chiefly  in  Heston.  The  area  of 
the  two  parishes  is  6840  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
8997.  The  town,  which  is  10  miles  A'om  Hyde-park 
Corner,  is  at  the  point  where  the  Bath  and  Bristol  road 
branches  off  from  that  to  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  consists 
of  a  long  street  on  the  Exeter  road,  irregularly  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Hounslow  had  an  antient  priory  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  at  its  suppression,  a.d. 
1530,  had  a  revenue  of  80/.  155.  gross,  or  74/.  8*.  clear.  The 
conventual  chapel,  long  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease,  was  taken 
down  a  few  years  since,  and  has  been  replaced  bv  a  new 
church,  capable  of  seating  above  1000  persons.  The  mar- 
ket, formerly  held  on  Thursday,  has  been  discontinued  for 
some  years.  The  chief  businei^s  of  the  town  has  of  late 
years  arisen  from  its  situation  on  a  great  thoroughfare,  but 
this  business  is  nearly  destroyed  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  There  are  some  powder-mills 
and  a  flax-dressing-mill  near  the  town.  Adjoining  to 
the  town,  on  the  west,  was  formerly  an  extensive  heath, 
notorious  for  highway  robberies.  On  this  heath  the  army 
of  James  II.  encamped  before  the  Revolution.  There  are 
largQ  cavalry  barracks  and  aa  exercise-ground  on  what  was 


formerly  the  heath.  The  remainder  is  now  enclosed.  The 
living  of  Hounslow  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  125/.  There  were  in  Heston  parish,  in  1833, 
two  infant  schools,  with  about  321  children;  three  day- 
schools,  with  about  108  children;  one  boarding-school,  with 
19  boys;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Tottenham  is  in  Edmonton  hundred,  about  4  miles 
from  Shoreditch  church,  on  the  York  road.  The  parish, 
which  is  divided  into  four  wards,  has  an  area  of  4680  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  6937.  The  main  street  is 
formed  of  good  houses  irregularly  ranged  along  the  road. 
In  this  street  is  a  brick  cross,  erected  a.d.  1600,  in  place  of 
a  former  wooden  one.  The  church  is  on  a  small  eminence 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  village,  and  is  an  antient  build- 
ing, with  a  square  embattled  tower  covered  with  ivy.  The 
font  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  there  are  many  monuments. 
A  new  church  of  considerable  size  has  been  built  on  Tot- 
tenham Green,  and  there  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Bruce  Castle  (now  occupied  as  a  school)  is  a  brick 
mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  detached  brick  tower,  which  covers  a  deep  well, 
is  the  only  remain  of  the  previous  edifice,  which  was  built 
by  the  Comptons  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  edifice 
takes  its  name  from  a  castellated  mansion,  the  residence  of 
Robert  Bruce  the  elder,  father  of  the  king  of  Scotland  of 
that  name,  which  antien  tly  occupied  the  site.  The  river  Lea 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  There  are  exten- 
sive flour  and  oil  mills.  The  living  of  Tottenham  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  9  78/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The 
chapel ry  attached  to  the  new  church  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  309/.,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar.  There  were, 
in  1833,  two  infant  schools,  with  85  children;  an  endowed 
free  grammar-school  with  80  boys ;  a  *  blue-coat '  school, 
with  60  girls,  and  a  '  green-coat '  school,  with  40 ;  two  Lan- 
casterian  schools,  with  283  children ;  a  Catholic  school,  with 
65  children ;  and  several  private  day  and  boarding  schools. 
There  were  also  four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  450  or  460 
children. 

Edmonton  is  on  the  York  road,  7  miles  fVom  Shore- 
ditch church,  between  Tottenham  and  Enfield.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  7480  acres,  and  is  divided  into  four  wards  or 
*  streets,'  beside  an  allotment  of  Enfield  Chase  assigned  to 
this  parish.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  8192.  The  village 
of  Edmonton  consists  of  two  principal  groups  of  houses, 
called  Fore  Street,  or  Upper  Edmonton,  and  Church  Street, 
or  Lower  Edmonton,  extending  along  the  north  road  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  consisting  of  some  respectable  ranges 
of  houses,  with  detached  mansions  and  villas.  Southgate, 
a  detached  village  west  of  Edmonton,  is  in  '  South  Street,' 
one  of  the  four  wards,  and  contains  many  residences  of  a 
superior  description :  among  them  is  Minchenden  House, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  parish  church  is  for  the  most  part  of  modem  date,  but 
the  tower  and  some  other  portions  are  of  greater  antiquity ; 
there  are  some  antient  monuments.  There  are  chapels  at 
Southgate  and  on  Winchmore  Hill,  and  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  living  of  Edmonton  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1550/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The 
chapelries  of  Southgate  and  St.  Paul,  Winchmore  Hill,  are 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  180/.  and  100/.  respectively,  and 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Edmonton.  There  were  in 
the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  day-school,  with  106  chil- 
dren, 60  of  whom  were  clothed;  another  endowed  dav- 
school,  with  72  girls ;  three  day-schools,  partly  or  wholly 
supported  by  charitable  contributions,  containing  233  chil- 
dren ;  eight  other  day-schools,  with  117  children;  ten 
boarding-schools,  with  460  children ;  two  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  with  253  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with 
184  children.  Wyer  House,  in  the  parish  of  Edmonton, 
about  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village,  is  a  fine  old 
mansion-house  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  is  in  Gore  hundred,  10  miles  from 
Tyburn  turnpike,  on  the  road  to  Rickmansworth.  Tlie 
parish  (including  the  hamlet  of  Harrow  Weald  and  Green 
Hill)  has  an  area  of  9870  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1&3I, 
of  3861.  The  village  is  irregularly  laid  out.  It  derives 
its  celebrity  and  chief  support  from  its  gramtnar-school, 
which  was  founded,  under  letters-patent  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  this  parish,  a.d. 
1571.  There  are  considerable  estates  which  were  left  by 
J.  Lyon  for  the  support  of  the  school  and  other  charitable 
purposes.  The  school  contained,  in  1833,  about  250  scholars* 
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it  is  free  to  all  boys  of  the  parish  of  Harrow,  but  there  are ) 
very  few  who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity ;  the  scho- 
lars are  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Many 
eminent  men  have  been  educated  at  Harrow:  as  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller.  Sir  William  Jones,  Richard 
Brins»ley  Sheridan,  the  late  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Parr,  and 
many  others.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  structure  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill :  there  are  some  small  portions  in  the 
Norman  style ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with  a 
hpire.  The  grammar-school  is  near  the  church.  There  are 
some  dissenting  meeting-houses;  there  are  two  chapcls-of- 
ease,  one  at  Pinner  (which  is  considered  as  a  distinct  parish), 
and  the  other  at  Harrow  Weald,  a  group  of  houses  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  living  of  Harrow  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  627/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  The  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Pmner,  which  is  ecclesiastically  dependent 
on  Harrow,  and  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/.  Harrow 
und  Pinner  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three 
infant  or  dame  schools,  with  93  children;  four  day-schools, 
supported  by  subscrintion,  with  197  children  ;  two  boarding- 
schools,  with  76  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
409  children. 

Twickenham  is  in  Isleworlh  hundred,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  10  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  It  has  derived 
celebrity  from  its  being  the  residence  of  Alexander  Pope 
and  several  other  eminent  persons.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  2440  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  4571.  The  village 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a  number  of  genteel  re- 
sidences. The  church  is  near  the  river,  and  is  a  plain  brick 
structure,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centur)*,  with  an 
antient  embattled  tower.  It  contains  monuments  erected 
by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  by  bishop  War- 
burton  to  Pope  himself.  There  is  a  chapel-of-easc,  erected 
A.D.  1 720  or  1 721,  between  Twickenham  and  Ricliraond,  and 
one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Among  the  private 
residences  are  Strawberry  Hill,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Wathen 
Waller,  popularly  termed  *  Pope's  Villa,*  because  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  poet's  residence.  Strawberry  Hill  was  in 
great  part  erected  by  Horace  Walpole,  lord  Orford,  and  is  a 
medley  of  castellated  and  ecclesiastical  Gothic  architec- 
ture. There  are  powder  and  oil  mills.  The  village  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  from  London.  The  steam-boats  which 
ply  between  London  and  Richmond  frequently  proceed  up 
to  '  Twickenham  ait,'  a  small  island  in  the  river  Thames, 
comprising  a  few  acres  chiefly  laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds. 
There  is  much  garden-ground  in  the  parish,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  717/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  infant  or  dame 
school  of  20  children  ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  166  chil- 
dren ;  three  day-schools,  partly  supported  by  charitable  con- 
tributions, containing  104  children  ;  five  other  day-schools, 
with  154  children;  and  five  boarding-schools,  with  110 
children. 

Isleworth,  adjoining  Twickenham  on  the  north  side, 
is  in  Isleworth  hundred,  83  mile^  from  Hyde-park  Corner. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  3120  acres,  with  a  population 
of  5590.  At  Sion  or  Syon,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Bridgetine  priests  and  nuns,  founded  a.o. 
1414  by  Henry  V.,  and  originally  settled  at  Twickenham. 
The  yearly  revenues  of  this  house  at  the  dissolution  were 
JO  44/.  1 U.  8d.  gross, or  1731/.  8*.  'id.  clear.  In  the  walls  of 
this  monastery  after  its  desecration, Catherine  Howard,  queen 
of  Henry  Vlll.,  was  confined  shortly  before  her  execution. 
The  site  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Protector  So- 
merset, who  commenced  the  present  mansion  of  Sion  House, 
which  has  received  great  additions  and  alterations  from  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland,  the  subsequent  proprietors. 
Titis  noble  residence  contains  some  valuable  portraits. 
The  village  of  Isleworth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
opposite  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  consists  of  several  substantial 
villas  and  residences,  with  others  of  less  pretension.  The 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  of  brick,  and  was  re- 
built A..D.  1705  or  1706 ;  the  tower,  more  antient,  is  of  sUme. 
There  are  some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  chief 
business  of  the  parish  is  gardcnini;;  great  quantities  of 
raspberries  and  strawberries  are  grown  for  the  London 
market.  There  are  two  flour-raills  and  a  brewery.  There 
are  three  ranges  of  almshouses  in  the  parish.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  681/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with  from  50 


to  70  children  ;~an  endowed  school,  with  150  children;  a  dav 
and  Sunday  school,with  30  girls;  and  a  Sunday-school,  with 
126  children ;  besides  alarge  day-school  in  Hounslow  (which 
is  partly  in  this  parish),  supported  partly  by  subscription. 

Hampton  is  in  Spelthorne  hundred,  about  15 'miles  from 
Hyde-park  Corner.  The  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Hampton  Wick,  has  an  area  of  3 190  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1831  of  3992,  of  whom  1463  were  in  Hampton  Wick. 
In  this  parish  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
site  of  which  was  once  tne  possession  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Order  the  fee  of 
the  manor  was  retained  by  the  crown.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
took  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the  prior  of  St.  John*s  before 
the  dissolution,  which  lease  he  surrendered  to  the  king 
Henry  VIII.,  who  formed  a  royal  park  or  chace,  compre- 
hending Hampton  and  several  other  parishes,  which  he  en- 
closefl  and  stocked  with  deer.  This  chace  was  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  broken  up  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
aggrieved  parishes,  but  the  crown  has  since  retained  para- 
mount authority  over  all  game  within  its  limits.  While 
Wolsey  held  the  lease  of  the  manor  he  pulled  down  a  man- 
sion which  stood  here,  and  erected  in  its  place  a  sumptuous 
palace,  which  Henry  VIII.  subsequently  enlarged.  Here 
Edward  VI.  was  bom,  and  his  mother  queen  Jane  Seymour 
died.  Tliis  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  conference 
of  1603-4  between  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  bishops 
and  other  Episcopal  clergy,  at  which  the  king  James  I.  was 
moderator,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  were  auditors. 
Charles  I.  resided  here  during  part  of  his  confinement,  and 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  made  it  their  occa- 
sional residence.  William  III.  rebuilt  a  considerable  part 
of  the  palace,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  their 
present  form.  Since  the  time  of  George  II.  it  has  not  been 
the  abode  of  royalty,  and  is  now  occupied  by  private  families 
who  have  grants  of  residence  from  the  lord-chamberlain. 
The  number  of  residents,  including  servants,  is  stated  to  be 
700.  The  palace  consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles, 
with  some  smaller  courts.  The  chapel,  the  great  hall,  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  chambers  and  domestic  otilces  are 
part  of  the  building  erected  by  Wolsey  and  enlarged  by 
henry  VIII.  The  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts  are 
the  most  modern  parts  of  the  building ;  the  eastern  front  has 
an  extent  of  about  330  feet,  the  southern  of  328  feet.  These 
portions  were  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  are 
neither  in  keeping  with  the  more  antient  portions  of  the 
structure,  nor  distinguished  by  any  great  beauty.  The 
palace  contains  a  number  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  but 
the  Cartoons  of  Rafiaelle  constitute  its  chief  treasure.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  in  very  formal  taste.  The  park  has 
several  avenues  and  fine  clumps  of  trees.  Bushey  Park  and 
lodge  are  an  appendage  of  Hampton  Court  Palace;  the 
lodge  was  the  residence  of  William  IV.  when  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  now  belongs  to  the  queen-dowager  for  her 
life. 

The  village  of  Hampton  has  some  substantial  houses  and 
handsome  villas ;  among  the  latter  is  that  which  belonged 
to  Garrick.  Hampton  races  are  held  on  Moulscy  Hurst,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames.  The  living  of  Hampton  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  356/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Hampton  Wick  is  a  chapelry  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  87/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Hampton.  There 
were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish,  nine  day-schools  Cone  en- 
dowed and  one  school  of  industry),  with  about  360  children : 
seven  boarding-schools,  with  94  children ;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  76  children. 

Hammersmith  is  in  Kensmgton  division  of  Ossulston 
hundred,  4  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner.  The  chapelry 
of  Hammersmith,  a  dependency  of  Fulham  parish,  has  an 
area  of  2 1 40  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1 0,222.  The 
principal  street  extends  nearly  two  miles  along  the  western 
road,  and  consists  of  several  ranges  of  good  modern  houses. 
An  elegant  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Thames  at  this 
place.  There  are  two  churches:  one  erected  in  1631,  a  spa- 
cious brick  building ;  tho  other  a  Doric  edifice,  built  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  Dissenters  have  several  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Catholics  have  a  chapel  and  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Brandenburgh  House,  a  villa  erected 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  im- 
proved by  subsequent  occupants,  was  the  residence  of  the 
late  queen  Caroline  during  her  last  abode  in  England.  She 
died  here,  and  after  her  death  the  house  was  pulled  down. 
There  are  large  nursery-grounds  in.  the  parish,  and  brick- 
making  is  extensively  carried  on.    The  living  of  Ham- 
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menmith  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/.  There 
were  in  the  ohapelry,  in  1833,  an  endowed  school  called 
'  Latymer's  school,*  with  80  boys;  a  charity  school  for  50 
^irls,  a  school  of  industry  with  57  girls,  three  other  charity 
vhools  (one  of  them  supported  by  Catholics),  with  90  chil- 
i^ren;  twenty-nine  other  day-schools, with  532  children; 
eighteen  boarding-schools,  with  466  children ;  and  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  572  children. 

Fulham,  4  miles  from  Hyde-park  Corner,  is  in  the 
same  hundred  and  division  as  Hammersmith.  The  parish, 
exclusive  of  the  chapelry  of  Hammersmith,  has  an  area  of 
1820  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  7317.  It  was  the 
scene  of  some  military  movements  in  the  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament,  a.d.  1642 ;  and  in  1647  the  council  of 
officers  and  agitators  sat  at  FuUiam  and  Putney  (a  village 
in  Surrey  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames),  to  overawe 
the  parliament  and  watch  the  king,  who  was  then  in  con- 
finement at  Hamptou  Court  Tho  village  contains  many 
good  houses  and  villas ;  the  manor-house  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  The  church  is  of  stone,  and  has  a 
stone  tower  in  the  decorated  English  style.  There  is  a  pro- 
prietary chapel,  built  by  Richard  Hunt,  Esq.,  ad.  1813, 
between  Fulnam  and  Hammersmith. 

The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  this  place  is  of  wood. 
There  are  extensive  market- gardens  in  the  parish,  which 
are  noted  for  the  growth  of  asparagus.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1135/.,  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two 
infant  schools,  with  159  children;  two  national  schools,  with 
249  children ;  three  charity-schools,  with  72  children ;  eleven 
other  day-schools,  with  213  children;  ten  boarding-schools, 
with  about  207  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  60  to 
80  children. 

Kensington,  in  the  same  division  and  hunared  as  the 
preceding  parishes,  is  now  a  suburb  of  London.  The 
parish,  with  the  extra-parochial  chapelry  of  Twyford,  has  an 
arek  of  2980  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  20,945. 
Part  of  the  chapelry  of  Knigutsbridge  is  in  Kensington 
parish.  The  prmcipal  street  of  Kensington  consists  of 
ranges  of  well-built  houses  extending  along  the  great 
western  road  ;  and  there  are  other  streets.  Brompton 
and  Little  Chelsea,  on  the  south,  and  Kensington  gravel- 
pits,  on  the  northf  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  at  Ken- 
sington a  royal  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  a  residence 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Finch,  earls  of  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingliam,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liam HI.  That  prince  converted  the  dwelling-house  into 
a  palace,  rebuildmg  the  principal  parts,  and  making  many 
additions  to  it,  which  succeeding  princes  have  augmented. 
The  palace  is  of  red  brick,  ornamented  with  columns 
and  coignes  of  stone,  and  consists  of  three  principal  qua- 
drangles* The  suites  of  apartments  are  noble  and  ex- 
tensive, and  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings  by 
Flemish  and  English  artists.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  are  agreeably  laid  out,  are  tSree  miles  in  circuit. 
There  are  barracks  for  detachments  of  the  guards.  Several 
members  of  the  Royal  family  have  apartments  within  the 
palace.  Holland  House,  an  antient  mansion,  chiefly  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died 
here;  and  much  of  the  early  life  of  Charles  James  Fox 
was  passed  here.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Holland : 
it  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  Campden  House  is 
another  antient  residence  in  the  same  style.  Kensington 
Church,  a  large  modern  brick  building,  is  near  the  principal 
street :  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Addison  Road 
and  at  Brompton,  and  there  isachapel-of-easeat  Brompton. 
erected  about  seventy  years  ago.  There  are  dissenting  and 
Catholic  ohapols.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  1242/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  To  the  new 
churches  in  Addison  Road  (St.  Barnabas)  and  Brompton 
(Trinity  Church)  are  annexed  curacies,  of  the  respective 
value  of  405/.  and  639/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Kensing- 
ton. There  were,  in  1833,  five  infant  or  dame  schools, 
with  44  children ;  a  national  school,  with  290  children ;  a 
school  for  1 7  girls,  supported  out  of  the  parish  rates ;  two 
schools,  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, with  104  children;  twenty-three  other  day-schools, 
with  489  children ;  forty-nine  boarding-schools,  with  827 
children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  265  children. 
There  were  also  two  proprietary  grammar-schools,  with  about 
180  children. 

The  parishes  of  St.  Marylebone  (pop.,  in  1831,  122,206), 
St.  Pancras  (pop.  103|548),  and  Paddington  (14,540),  in 


the'  Holborn  division  of  Ossulston  hundred,  constitute  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Marylebone.  They  are  fur 
the  most  part  united  to  London.  [LoNDOif .]  The  hamlets 
of  Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town,  and  part  of  the  villasre 
of  Highgate,  are  in  St.  Pancras  parish.  Camden  Town 
consists  of  some  streets  of  good  houses ;  and  Kentish  Town 
of  some  rows  of  houses  and  detached  villas.  Camden  Town 
is  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  especially  since  the  completion  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railroad.  There  is  an  Episcopal  chapel  at 
Camden  Town,  and  one  in  Kentish  Town,  beside  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  There  is  a  veterinary  college 
at  GimdiHi  Town.  The  R^ent's  Canal  passes  between  t  hesc 
two  hamlets. 

Hampstead  is  on  his^h  ground,  4  miles  from  Holbom  Bars, 
in  Holborn  division  of  Ossulston  hundred.  The  parish,  which 
contains  2070  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  8688, 
was  separated  from  that  of  Hendon  in  1598.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Hampstead  and  the  hamlet  of  Kilbum.  Tlie 
village  of  Hampstead  contains  mineral  springs,  once  in 
considerable  repute.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  prospect  which,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  it  enioys,  have  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence: on  the  hill,  north-east  of  the  village,  is  an  extensive 
heath,  on  which  are  some  large  ponds,  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
used  for  supplying  Camden  Town  and  the  adjacent  parts 
with  water.  The  church,  which  is  of  brick,  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  two  proprietary 
Episcopal  chapels,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  887/.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools,  with  159 
children ;  three  charity-schools  (two  attached  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  one  supported  by  Roman  Catholics), 
with  287  children ;  nine  olhor  day-schools,  with  155  chil- 
dren ;  seventeen  boarding-schools,  with  384  children ;  one 
day  and  Sunday  school  (at  Kilburn),  with  85  children ;  and 
five  Sunday-sohools,  with  585  children. 

Islington,  one  mile  north  of  Hicks's  Hall,  on  the  great 
north  road,  is  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  Ossulston 
hundred,  and  included  in  the  metropolitan  parliamentary 
borough  of  Finsbury.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3050 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  37,316.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  under  the  designations  of  High  Street,  Upper 
Street,  and  Holloway,  runs  for  several  miles  along  the 
north  road  to  the  toot  of  Highgate  Hill.  Lower  Street 
brandies  off  from  High  Street,  and  runs  towards  Newingtoii 
Green  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  Liverpool  Road  forms  a 
back  road  to  Holloway :  the  new  north  road,  and  the  new 
road  from  King's  Cross  to  Holloway,  have  been  laid  out 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Highbury,  Canonbury, 
Ball's  Pond,  and  Holloway,  are  portions  of  the  village, 
which  comprehends  a  number  of  ranges  of  good  houses. 
The  New  River  passes  through  the  parish,  and  the  Regent's 
Canal  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  under  the  High  Street,  which 
is  on  an  eminence,  and  under  the  New  River.  A  consi 
derable  part  of  the  parish  is  occupied  as  pasture-land  by 
cow-keepers,  who  supply  the  metropolis  with  milk.  There 
aro  some  nursery  grounds,  aiid  one  or  two  manufactories, 
together  with  lime  and  coal  wharfs,  in  the  part  adjacent  to 
the  Regent's  Canal.  The  church  is  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  streets,  and  is  of  brick,  with  a  tower  of  the  same 
materials,  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  of  good  design. 
There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Lower  Holloway,  a  plain  and 
rather  heavy  brick  building,  built  a.d.  1814;  and  tliere  are 
district  churches  at  Upper  Holloway  (St.  Jobn*s,  a  neat 
building,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  crowned  with  pin- 
nacles), Bairs  Pond  (St.  PauFs,  a  structure  of  similar 
character  to  St.  John's),  in  Cloudesley  Square,  near  the 
back  road  (Trinity  Church),  and  St.  Peter's,  the  last  erected. 
There  are  also  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  At 
Islington  is  a  college,  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  foreign 
missions;  and  at  Highbury  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry  among  the  Independents 
The  Cal^onian  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building,  on  the  road 
leading  from  King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  to  Holloway.  Ca« 
nonbury  Tower,  a  heavy  square  brick  building,  is  a  relic  of 
Canonbur}*  House,  the  former  man&ion  of  the  priors  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Monastery  in  Smithfield,  and  has  been  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Chambers,  author  of  the  Cyclo- 
psedia,  and  other  persons  of  literary  note.  The  living  of 
Islington  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 155/. , 
the  perpetual  curacies  are  of  tlie  foUov^tng  clear  yearlv 
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value: — Lower  Hollowav  Chapel,  351/. ;  St.  John's,  Upper 
Honoway,250/.;  St.  Pttul's,  Ball's  Bond,  335/. ;  and  Trinity, 
Cioudesley  Square,  486/.  Of  the  chapelry  of  St.  Peter's 
there  is  no  return.  There  were,  in  1833,  four  infant-schools, 
with  578  children ;  thirty-eight  hoarding-schools,  and  sixty- 
one  day-schools,  among  which  were  included  three  national 
schools,  with  204  children ;  three  other  charity  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  with  582  children ;  a 
J^ncasterian  school,  with  160  girls;  a  school  of  industry  for 
35  girls,  and  three  other  charity  schools,  with  260  children. 
There  are  a  proprietary  school  for  160  boys,  and  nine  Sun- 
day-schools, with  1 648  children.  In  the  British  Orphan 
Asylum  43  children  are  maintained  and  educated,  and  in  the 
Caledonian  Asylum  about  100.  There  is  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution.  * 

Homsey  is  in  the  same  hundred  and  division,  north  of 
Islington.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2960  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  4856.  It  contains  the  village  of  Hom- 
sey, and  the  hamlets  of  Crouch  End,  Muswell  Hill,  and 
Stroud  Green.  Few  villages  near  London  have  re- 
tained a  more  rural  character  than  Hornsey.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  out  of  the  great  thoroughfares;  the  New  River 
passes  close  to  it  The  church,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been 
recently  restored  or  rebuilt  all  but  the  tower,  which  is  more 
antient.  There  were,  in  1833,  two  national  schools  at 
Hornsey,  with  115  children.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  493/..  with  a  glebe-house. 

Higbgate  is  on  high  ground  on  the  great  north  road,  4 
miles  from  London.  Part  of  the  village  is  in  the  parish  of 
St  Pancras,  and  part  in  Hornsey  parish.  The  village, 
which  comprises  some  good  villas  and  other  hous»i,  is  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  A  new  church  has  been  lately  built,  and 
anew  school-room  for  the  endowed  grammar-school,  which 
was  founded  by  Chief- Justice  Cholmeley  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  master  has  a  good  salary  and  a  house. 
There  are  some  almshouses  at  Highgate,  and  one  or  two 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  Some  ponds  at  Highgate 
contribute  to  supply  part  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  with  water. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  steep  declivity  at  Highgate,  a  project 
was  formed  in  1 309  for  carrving  the  north  road  through  a 
spacious  arched  tunnel.  The  work  was  commenced ;  but 
in  1812  the  earth  over  the  tunnel  fell  in,  the  plan  of  a  tunnel 
was  given  up,  and  a  road  was  cut  through  the  hill. 
A  road  which  crosses  the  north  road  is  carried  over  it  by 
means  of  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.  An  extensive  ce- 
metery has  lately  been  formed  at  Highgate,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  just  below  the  church :  the  grounds  are  well  laid  out, 
and  the  entrance  gateway  contains  a  chapel  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  numerous  catacombs  in  this  cemetery. 
There  were  in  Cholmeley's  grammar-school,  in  1833,33 
boys;  in  another  endowed  school  were  26  girls ;  and  in  a 
national  school,  98  boys.  A  room  for  a  national  school  for 
1 00  girls  was  building  at  the  same  time. 

Hackney  is  2  miles  from  Shoreditch  church,  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  roads.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  3300  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
3 1,047.  It  contains  the  several  villages  or  hamlets  of  Hack* 
ney.  Homer  ton.  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Stamford  Hill, 
Dalston,  Shaoklewell,  the  greater  part  of  Kingsland,  and  a 
part  of  Stoke  Newington.  Hackney,  properly  so  called,  has 
one  principal  street,  known  as  Mare  Street  and  Church 
Street,  ana  some  other  streets,  containing  many  good  houses, 
some  of  them  of  old  date,  for  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
places  of  rural  retirement  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders  of  London.  The  church  was  rebuilt  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  it  is  a  large  brick  building  devoid  of 
external  beauty,  but  its  interior  construction  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation.  It 
has  a  stone  tower  of  modern  erection,  but  as  this  was  insuf- 
ficient to  bear  the  bells,  the  tower  of  the  former  church  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  churchyard,  which  is  spacious 
and  pleasantly  laid  out  South  Hackney  church,  originally 
built  as  a  chapel-nif-ease,  but  smce  made  a  district  church, 
has  liule  architectural  beauty.  Homerton  adjoins  Hackney 
on  the  north-east,  and  consists  of  one  street,  half  a  mile  long, 
leading  down  to  the  marshes  of  the  Lea.  It  has  a  proprie- 
tary Episcopal  chapel,  and  a  college  rebuilt  a  few  years  since 
for  the  education  of  Congregational  ministers.  Clapton  lies 
north  of  Homerton,  and  Stamford  Hill  north  of  Clapton. 
There  are  at  Clapton  a  nest  iron  bridge,  called  Lea  Bridge, 
over  the  Leo,  and  a  handsome  building  erected  for  the  Lon- 
dou  Orphan  Asylum.    At  Stamford  Hill  is  an  Episcopal 


chapel,  originally  a  proprietary  chapel,  but  since  purchased 
by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  and  enlarged.  Those 
parts  of  Kingsland  and  Newington  which  are  in  this  parish 
are  on  the  York  road.  On  this  road  is  the  district  church 
of  West  Hackney,  a  Doric  edifice  of  good  design.  It  has  a 
large  churchyard  and  a  parsonage  house.  There  is  a  small 
antient  chapel  at  Kingsland,  partly  in  this  parish,  partly  in 
Islington.  Dalston  and  Shacklewell  lie  between  Hackney 
proper,  Kingsland,  and  Newington.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting meeting-houses ;  and  several  ranges  of  almshouses 
in  the  parish ;  among  the  latter  is  '  the  Retreat'  for  the 
Widows  of  twelve  Independent  or  Baptist  Ministers.  lac- 
ing, calico  printing,  and  some  other  manufacturing  processes 
are  carriea  on  in  the  parish ;  and  there  are  considerable 
brick  fields.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  the  Lea  navigation 
pass  through  the  parish. 

Hackney  parish  originally  constituted  one  benefice;  but 
it  has  lately  been  divided  into  four  districts,  which,  vdih.  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  their  benefices,  are  as  follows : — Hack- 
ney Rectory  (the  mother  church),  1082/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  ;  South  Hackney  Rectory,  399/. ;  West  Hackney 
Rectory,  464/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  Stamford  Hill  Chapelry, 
165/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  sixty-three  day  and 
boarding  schools  of  all  kinds,  four  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  ten  Sunday-schools.  Of  these  schools  four  were  infant 
schools,  supported  chiefly  by  endowment  or  subscription, 
with  470  to  490  children ;  fifteen  others  were  charity  schools, 
including  two  national  and  two  Lancasterian  schools,  the 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution,  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  boys'  establishment  of  the  Children's 
Friend  Society,  which  is  at  Hackney  Wick.  There  are  two 
proprietary  •grammar-schools ;  one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  the  other  open  to  all  sects.  The  school- 
house  of  the  former  is  a  brick  building  at  Clapton,  with  a 
Doric  front  and  portico  finished  with  cement  in  imitation  of 
stone ;  that  of  the  latter  is  near  Hackney  churchyard,  and 
is  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Bow  is  on  the  other  and  main  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  roads,  2i  miles  from  Whitechapel  church.  The 
name  of  the  parish  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  but  we  have  given 
the  colloquial  abbreviation  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
Stratford  Ltingthorn,  or  colloquially  Stratford,  which  is  just 
across  the  Lea  in  Essex.  Between  Bow  and  Stratford  is  an 
antient  bridge  over  the  Lea.  Bow  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  but  there  are 
some  portions  of  Norman  architecture.'  A  yearly  fair, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Londoners,  has  been  of  late  years 
suppressed.  The  parish,  which  has  an  area  of  630  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  3371,  was  separated  from  that 
of  Stepney  in  1730.  At  the  hamlet  of  Oldford,  in  the 
parish,  are  the  East  London  waterworks.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  ^'alue  of  319/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools,  with  48 
children;  three  boarding-schools,  with  88  children;  five 
day-schools,  two  of  ihem  endowed,  with  109  children,  and 
three  unendowed,  with  42  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  244  children. 

Bromley  is  adjacent  to  Bow.  Distilling  and  calico  print- 
ing are  carried  on,  and  man'y  of  the  inhabitants  are  much 
engaged  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent dock}*ards  in  Limehouse  and  Stepney  parishes.  The 
church  has  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture:  it  was 
probablv  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  once  existing 
here,  wnose  revenue  at  the  suppression  was  121/.  16#.  Oc/. 
gross,  or  108/.  Is.  He/,  clear.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
620  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  4846.  The  living 
of  Bromley  is  a  donative,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  190/. 
The  parish  had,  in  1833,  one  infant  school,  with  20  children ; 
an  endowed  day-school,  with  1 7  boys ;  two  national  schools, 
with  1 95  children ;  one  other  day-school,  with  1 2  children ; 
and  one  Sunday-school,  with  180  children. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  are  immediately  adjacent  to  Lon- 
don on  the  east  side.  The  parish  of  Stepney  comprehends 
an  area  of  2130  acres,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  hamlets 
of  Mile-End  Old  Town,  Mile-End  New  Town,  Poplar  Cha- 
pel (with  Blackwall),  and  Ratclifie,  having  a  population  in 
all  of  67,872.  Limehouse  parish  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  Stepney,  and  comprises  280  acres,  with  a  population  of 
15,695.  These  two  parishes  comprehend  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  extending  northward  to  the  road 
to  Bow,  on  which  road  the  hamlets  of  Mile-End  are  situated. 
Along  this  road,  and  along  the  Commercial  Road,  extending 
from  London  to  Limehouse,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
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stieets'and  squares,  are  several  ranges  of  good  houses.  Step- 
ney church  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone  and  Hint,  proba- 
bly erected  in  the  14th  century.  A  new  church  was  erected 
in  the  parish  in  the  year  1 82'i.  There  is  at  Stepney  a  col- 
lege or  academy  for  the  education  of  ministers  among  the 
Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptists.  Along  the  Mile^nd 
Road  are  several  hospitals  or  almshouses ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Jews'  hospital,  Bancroft's  almshouses,  and 
those  oelonging  to  the  Trinity  House.  limehouse  church 
is  one  of  the  fifty  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Poplar  chapel  is  a  neat  structure,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  East  India  Hospital, 
in  connection  with  this  chapel,  contains  a  dwelling  for  a 
chaplain,  and  for  the  widows  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the 
Company's  service. 

These  two  parishes  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  seafaring  peo- 
ple, or  by  those  engaged  in  the  building  or  fitting  out  of 
vessels.  They  contain  the  East  India  Docks  and  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  the  basin  at  the  junction  of  the  Regent's 
Canal  with  the  Thames.  There  are  ship-buikling  yards  and 
ropewalks,  also  manufactories  for  anchors  and  chain  cables, 
sail-cloth,  ships'  blocks,  &c.'  The  Regent's  Canal  and  a 
cut  from  the  river  Lea  to  the  Thames  cross  this  parish.  A 
tramroad  leads  along  the  south  side  of  the  Commercial 
Road  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Whitechapel:  and  a 
railroad  is  to  run  from  London  to  Black  wall. 

The  living  of  Stepney  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1 1 90/.,  with  a  glebe -house.  There  is  a  chapelry  attached 
to  the  new  church,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  218/.  Poplar 
is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  632/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Limehouse  is  a  rectorv,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
714/. 

The  parish  of  Stepney  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present :  those  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel ;  Su  John,  Wapping ;  St.  Mary,  Stratford-le- 
Bow ;  Christchurch,  Spitalfields ;  St.  George's  in  the  East ; 
St  Ann's,  Limehouse ;  and  St  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green, 
have  been  formed  by  separation  from  it.  Had  the  parish 
retained  its  former  extent,  the  population  in  1831  would  have 
been  250,000. 

Stepney  and  Limehouse  parishes  contained,  in  1833,  three 
infant  schools,  seventy-three  day-schools,  and  sixteen  Sun- 
day-schools. Of  the  day-schools,  the  principal  are,  Bancroft's 
school,  in  which  100  boys  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed ;  the  Jew's  hospital,  for  the  employment  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  with  58  children ;  Stepney  proprietary 
school,  with  120  boys;  an  endowed  free-school  under  the 
management  of  the  Cooper's  company,  with  35  boys ;  and 
several  national  or  other  charity  schools.  There  are  several 
dissenting  congregations. 

The  parishes  described  above,  fh)m  Hackney  inclusive, 
are  in  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred,  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  new  metropolitan  parliamentary  bo- 
rough of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Divisions  /or  EeelesiMtical  and  Legal  Purposes, — ^This 
count/  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  is  divided 
between  the  archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex.  The 
City  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirteen  parishes  which  are  peculiars  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  one  parish  which  is  a  peculiar  of 
the  bishopric  of  London,  and  four  parishes  which  are  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's), 
the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  St  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  St  Mary,  Islington,  and  the  precincts  of  Port- 
pool,  Hoxton,  Norton  Folgate,  and  GroswcU-street,  constitute 
the  archdeaconry  of  London.  The  rest  of  the  county  (with 
the  exception  of  twelve  parishes  which  are  in  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London,  seven  which  are  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St 
Paul  s,  and  two  which  are  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  of 
(Janterbury)  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  ehapelries  in  the  county, 
when  Newcourt  drew  up  his  account  of  the  diocese,  was  as 
fbllows: — 

In  London : 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London       .        92 
Peculiars       .  •  •  .Id 

In  the  rest  of  Middlesex . 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  London        .  3 

Under  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  •        52 
Peculiars      .  .  .  .21 


Total 


186 


Since  Newoonrt's  time  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  divi 
sions  and  benefices  has  considerably  increased,  through  the 
subdivision  of  the  larger  parishes  near  London,  such  as  Step- 
ney, Hackney,  Islington.  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Marylebonc. 

The  county  is,  in  civil  suits,  within  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  superior  courts  sitting  in  the  metropolis.  In 
criminal  cases  of  the  more  important  class  it  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  held  in  the  Old 
Bailey  in  London.  Sessions,  at  which  lighter  criminal  offences 
are  tried,  are  held  at  the  Sessions-house,  Clerkenwell,  twolve 
times  in  the  year,  and  at  Guildhall,  for  the  city  of  London, 
eight  times  in  the  year.  Sessions  are  also  held  for  the  city 
of  Westminster.  The  city  is  under  the  police  jurisdiction 
of  its  own  aldermen ;  other  parts  immediately  round 
London  have  police-offices,  with  stipendiary  magistrates. 
The  parts  more  distant  from  London  are  under  the  county 
magistrates. 

The  shiievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  of  I^on- 
don.  Two  sheriffs  are  annually  chosen  by  the  Livery  of 
London  in  common  hall.  London  has  a  body  of  police  of 
its  own :  the  suburbs  are  watched  by  the  metropolitan 
police,  a  numerous  body  of  men  under  the  direction  of  two 
commissioners. 

Fourteen  members  of  parliament  are  returned  from  Mid- 
dlesex, namely,  two  for  the  county,  four  for  the  city  of 
London,  two  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  two  each  fur 
the  new  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Finsbury, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The  borough  of  Marylebone 
comprehends  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Marylebone,  St 
Pancras,  and  Paddington ;  that  of  Finsbury,  various  paiishcs 
and  liberties  in  the  Finsbury  division  of  Ossulston  hundred ; 
and  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  liberties  of  the  Tower 
and  the  Tower  division  of  Ossulston  hundred. 

History  and  Antiquities, — In  the  earliest  period  of  authen- 
tic history  this  part  of  our  island  was  comprehended  in  the  du- 
mains  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  occupied  Essex.  It  was  tra- 
versed by  Caesar  in  his  second  expedition  into  Britain  (b.c. 
54),  after  his  successful  attempt  to  cross  the  Thames  at 
Coway  Stakes  near  Chertsey.  [Britannia.]  It  fell  under 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  Mas 
overrun  by  the  Britons  in  the  general  revolt  under  Boadiceu. 
[BoADiCEA.]  Londinium  (London)  was  already  a  placo  uf 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  Romans.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  island  the  county  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cffisariensis,  and  contained 
the  stations  of  Londinium,  Pontes  (according  to  some), 
and  SuUoniacae.  Of  londinium  [London]  nothing  need 
here  be  said.  Pontes  has  been  variously  fixed,  at  Colnbrook 
and  at  Old  Windsor  in  Berks,  and  at  Longford  and  Staines 
in  Middlesex.  SulloniacsB  was  at  Brockley  HiU,  between 
Edgware  and  Elstree.  There  are,  or  were  till  lately,  traces 
of  Roman  camps  at  Stanmore,  in  the  fields  near  Islington, 
and  at  Shepperton,  near  the  place  where  Csesar  crossed  the 
Thames.  The  Roman  Watling  Street  from  Londinium  rati 
through  Sulloniac®  to  Verulamium  (near  St  Alban's).  Er^ 
mine  Street  ran  from  Londinium  northward  by  Stoke  New- 
ington  to  Enfield,  and  other  roads  led  from  Londinium  by 
Pontes  and  across  the  Thames  to  the  south-west  parts  of 
England,  and  across  the  Lea  into  Essex.  Of  this  lost  the 
fragment  of  a  stone  causeway  in  the  marshes  of  the  Lea,  be- 
tweeti  Hackney  Wi(;k  and  Old  Ford,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
remain.  The  Thames  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
names  Tamesis  and  Jamissa.  The  Roman  names  of  the 
Lea,  the  Colne,  and  the  Brent,  are  not  known. 

Beside  various  Roman  antiquities  found  in  London, 
others  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
At  Bentley  near  Stanmore  fifty  gold  coins  and  several  of 
silver  and  copper  were  found,  together  with  two  rings  and 
a  bracelet,  all  of  gold.  Coins,  urns,  or  other  Roman  anti- 
quities  have  been  dug  up  at  Hampstead,  Shepperton,  and 
Turnham  Green  near  Brentford. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  the  island  this  county  is  gcnerallv 
considered  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons;  but  We  think  this  may  be  questioned.  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  has  shown  that  amon!^  the  Saxon  states  there 
were  more  than  seven  or  eight  which  were  properly  distinct 
from  each  other,  although  the  weaker  were  commonly  held 
.  in  subjection  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  ( History 
of  Eftgland  {Anglo-Saxofi  Period),  in  the  Famtly  Library.) 
Of  these  petty  kingdoms  or  states  we  consider  Miildlesox  (the 
territory  of  tlie  Middle-Saxons)  to  have  been  one;  fur  wo 
do  not  think  the  name  would  have  been  given  had  Middle- 
sex been,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  only  a  fh>ntier 
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district  of  the  East-Saxon  kingdom.  It  may  have  been 
governed  occasionally  by  the  kings  of  Essex, — it  is  known 
that  these  at  Least  posscssel  many  extensive  riglits  in 
the  city  of  London  ;  but  Essex  was  itself  little  more 
than  a  dependency  of  Kent,  and  never  enjoyed  a  period  of 

Kolitieal  independence.  It  favours  our  supposition  that 
liddlesex  was  not  a  mere  province  or  county  of  the  East 
Saxons,  to  find  that  in  the  division  of  England  under  Al- 
fred, while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire 
urcre  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory,  London 
and  the  rest  of  Middlesex  were  placed  under  the  alderman 
of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i^  pt.  i.,  pp.  116,  402  ;  pt.  ii., 
pp.  cclxxxiii.,  cccv.)  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  some 
early  authorities  make  Middlesex  a  part  of  the  Danelagh. 
(Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Ibid.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  48,  572.) 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  sustained  with 
the  Danes,  London  was  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people. 
In  the  great  struggle  between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  chief- 
tain Hastings  the  citizens  bore  a  distinguished  part  In 
the  reign  of  Athelstan,  London  became  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  king.  In  a.d.  1U13  London  submitted  to  the 
Danes  under  Svein  or  Sweyne,  Ethelred  II.,  whom  they 
liad  endeavoured  to  support,  having  fled.  In  the  following 
year  the  citizens  threw  oiT  the  Danish  yoke,  and  recalled 
Ethelred.  In  the  rei^^n  of  Edmund  II.  Ironside,  London  was 
besieged  by  the  Danish  king  Canute,  but  the  siegewas  raised, 
after  continuing  some  time,  on  the  approach  of  Edmund. 
A  battle  between  the  rival  princes  was  fought  the  same  year 
at  Bi-entford,  the  issue  of  which  enabled  Canute  to  resume 
the  siege  of  London,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  subse- 
quent death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  island 
under  the  sway  of  Canute. 

London,  having  become,  under  the  later  Saxon  princes 
or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government,  was 
the  scone  of  many  events  which  belong  not  to  the  provincial 
but  to  the  general  history  of  the  country.  In  a.d.  1 189,  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  L,  there  was  a  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Jews  by  the  populace  at  Westminster.  In  ad.  1 196 
a  great  tumult  arose  in  London,  headed  by  William 
Fitz-Oabom,  surnamed  Longbeard.  In  a.d.  1212  London 
Was  much  damaged  by  a  great  fire.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Joiin  the  citizens  took  the  side  of  freedom.  The  Great 
Charter  was  signed  by  that  king  close  upon  the  boi"der  of 
the  county,  between  Staines  and  Windsor.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  against  the  king,  the  citizens  supported  the 
cause  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  was  however  ultimately 
shut  up  in  London,  and  compelled  to  reUnquish  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom.  In  a.d.  1222  another  tumult  of  the  Lon- 
doners arose:  it  was  however  quelled,  the  ringleaders  executed 
orother  wise  severely  punished,  and  the  city  severely  mulcted. 
In  a.d.  1232  another  great  fire  happened.  In  the  following 
years  many  struggles  were  maintained  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  Henry  IlL  by  the  citizens,  who,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  ad.  1264,  eagerlyjoined  the 
insurgent  barons.  They  burned  the  palace  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  at  Islewortli,  and  a  summer-house  belonging  to  the 
king  at  Westminster*  On  the  suppression  of  this  insurrec- 
tion, after  the  battle  of  Evesham  (ad.  1266),  the  citizens  were 
compelled  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  loss  of  their  privi- 
leges by  heavy  payments.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
this  insurrection  there  was  a  great  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 
London.  In  the  year  1267  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  who  repelled  for  a  time  the  king's  army. 
lie  was  however  obliged  to  submit. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  II  the  city  was  first  threat- 
ened and  then  occupied  by  the  insurgent  barons,  a.d.  1 320. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  troubles,  a.d.  1322,  several  of  the 
supporters  of  the  king,  and  his  favourites,  the  two  Despen- 
cert»,  were  put  to  death  by  the  populace.  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Edward  IH.  a  considerable  tumult  was  excited  oti 
occasion  of  Wicliffe  being  cited  before  a  synod  at  St. 
PauPs.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  earl-mar- 
shal, afterwards  well  known  as  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, supported  Wicliffe,  while  the  citizens  supported  the 
bishop  of  London,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  threatened 
by  those  nobles.  This  tumult  had  almost  cost  the  city  its 
municipal  privileges,  and  led  to  the  removal  of  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  properly 
exerted  themselves  to  put  the  citizens  down. 

The  rising  of  the  Commons  under  Wat  Tyler,  a.d.  1381, 
belongs  to  the  history  of  England.  In  1387  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Aruadel  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  assem- 


bled a  considerable  force  at  Homsey  Wood,  to  oblige  the 
king  to  put  away  his  followers.  In  a  d.  1388  the  same  loids 
with  their  followers  assembled  a  force  and  marched  to 
London,  into  which,  after  some  liesitation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted. In  A.D.  1390  the  citizens  of  London,  having  offended 
the  king,  were  obliged  to  appease  him  by  a  gift  of  10,000/. 
to  prevent  much  heavier  consequences.  The  alienation 
produced  by  the  king's  oppressive  conduct  induced  the 
citizens  early  to  declare  for  his  rival  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  early  in  the  year  1413,  several 
Wiclifiites  were  seized  in  St  Giles's  Fields  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  came  upon  them  with  an  armed  force.  Trea- 
sonable purposes  were  imputed  to  them,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  put  to  death.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a.d. 
1450,  London  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  under  Cade,  who 
committed  great  excesses,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle  was 
driven  out  by  the  citizens.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
was  held  at  London,  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation,  and  a 
compromise  efiected;  but  some  tumults  arising  between 
their  retinues,  suspicions  arose  again,  and  each  party  pre* 
pared  for  war.  In  a.d.  1460  the  Yorkists  were  admitted 
into  the  city,  while  the  king's  troops  occupied  the  Tower, 
from  which  they  fired  on  the  city.  The  citizens  however 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  In  the  same  year  the 
king  was  brought  captive  to  London,  and  a  peace  was 
effected,  which  was  very  soon  broken.  The  queen  was  about 
to  re-enter  London,  when  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  March 
obliged  her  to  retire.  The  earl  was  declared  king  by  his  army, 
the  citizens,  and  the  nobles  of  his  party,  first  in  St.  John's 
Fields,  Clerkenwell,  and  afterwards  at  Baynard's  Castle,  in 
London,  a.d.  146 1 .  He  assumed  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  year  1 465  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  again  taken,  was 
brought  prisoner  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  In 

1470  he  was  released  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  During  the 
troubles  of  this  period,  a  band  of  plunderers  committed  great 
excesses,  but  were  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  leaders  immediately  hanged.   In 

1471  the  Yorkists  recovered  the  city,  and  Warwick  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  An  obelisk 
erected  on  the  spot  records  the  event. 

Edward,  immediately  after  his  victory  at  Barnet,  marched 
to  London,  and,  after  parading  the  captive  Henry  through 
the  streets,  quitted  the  capital  to  engage  Margaret,  Henry's 
queen,  at  Tewkesbury.  In  his  absence,  London  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Bastard  of  Fauconb ridge,  who,  after  several 
repulses,  retired.  Henry  died  in  the  Tower  very  soon  after, 
and  Edward  ,died  at  Westminster,  A  d.  1 483.  The  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  the  core 
nation  of  Henry  VII.,  his  marriage,  and  the  coronatioti  of 
his  queen,  at  Westminster  (a.d.  1483-87),  took  place  in  Lon- 
don. .  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Perkin  Warbeck  was 
set  in  the  stocks  in  London,  and,  about  a  year  afler,  exe- 
cuted at  Tybui^n,  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Tower, 
where  he  had  been  cotiflined. 

London  was  the  scene  of  many  of  those  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  stained  the  memory  of  Henry  VlU.,  and  which 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  In  Wyat's  rebellion  against 
Mary  (a.d.  1554),  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  rebels, 
who,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Southwark,  marched  to 
Kingston,  crossed  the  Thames,  and  marched  through 
Brentford  and  Turnham  Green  to  attack  London.  Wvat 
was  however  repulsed  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  followed ;  fifty 
of  Wyat*s  followers  were  hanged  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  Wyat  himself  was  beheaded  soon  after.  At  the 
time  of  the  Armada,  London  raised  a  body  of  10,000  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  county  1000  more,  with  a  few  light 
horse  and  lancers.  The  city  also  furnished  twenty-nine 
ships  and  barks,  and  above  2000  men ;  and  the  merchant 
adventurers  ten  ships  of  war.  In  aj>.  1601  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumult  excited  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
taken,  and,  with  many  of  his  supporters,  beheaded.  In  a.d. 
1605  the  well-known  gunpowder  plot  was  formed  and  de- 
tected. 

The  commencement  of  the  civil  troubles  of  Charles  I. 
was  marked  by  some  disturbances  at  London,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  parliamentary  cause;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  passages  about  the  city  were  fortified, 
and  the  trained  bands  raised.  After  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  the  earl  of  Essex  returned  to  London ;  and  the  king 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Brentford,  which,  after  a  sharp  action. 
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he  captured.  On  this,  the  trained  bands  and  other  forces 
under  Essex  marched  to  Turnham  Green,  but  no  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  king  soon  quitted  the  county.  In  a.d. 
1643  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  with  South- 
wark  were  surrounded  by  defensive  works  of  great  extent, 
which  were  demolished  by  order  of  parliament,  about  four 
years  afterward.  In  1 645  the  conferences  for  peace  at  Ux- 
oridge  were  held.  In  1648  a  tumult  arose  in  the  citv,  and 
the  rioters  were  not  put  down  until  afler  some  bloodshed ; 
and  in  1649  Charles  I.  was  beheaded. 

In  1661,  after  the  Restoration,  London  was  again  made 
the  scene  of  tumult  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy-men  under 
Venncr.  The  great  plague  of  London  in  1665,  and  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  are  events  well  known;  also  the  great 
agitation  of  the  metropolis  during  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot.  The  attempts  upon  the  city  charters  and 
the  severities  inflicted  upon  some  leading  citizens  in  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
are  also  well  known. 

In  the  year  1688  James  II.  formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow 
Heath ;  but  his  army,  partaking  of  the  national  feeling,  de- 
serted him.  In  a.d.  1710  London  was  much  agitated  by 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a 
camp  was  formed  on  Finchley  Common,  and  the  city  trained 
bands  and  county  militia  were  kept  in  readiness  to  march. 
In  1 780  London  was  the  scene  of  destructive  riots,  occa- 
sioned by  popular  hatred  to  Catholicism.  In  1815  there 
were  some  tumults  on  account  of  the  corn-laws,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  on  account  of  reform  in  parliament. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
county  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed  here.  {Beau- 
ties  of  England  and  Walet ;  Ordnance  Maps;  Conybeare 


and  Phillip*8  Outlines  qf  t/ie  Geologic  of  England  and 
Walea;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population* — Middlesex,  as  containing  the  great  metro- 
polis of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  county  of  England,  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface  being  vastly  greater ;  the  population 
of  the  other  part  of  the  county  not  included  in  the  metro- 
polis is  not  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole.  As  an  agricultural 
county  Middlesex  therefore  ranks  very  low,  being  the  42nd, 
or  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale.  Of  358,521  males  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in  1831,  only  12,51 6  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1 1,064  in  manufac- 
tiures  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery.  In  this 
latter  number  is  not  included  that  numerous  class  of  work- 
men of  the  best  kind  in  all  descriptions  of  manufactures, 
who  are  employed  in  London  for  combining,  fitting,  and 
finishing  all  the  commodities  requisite  for  the  consumption 
and  vast  commerce  of  the  metropolis.  Workmen  so  em- 
ployed are  classed  and  specified  in  the  detail  of  trades  and 
nandicrafts  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  different  kinds. 
Independent  of  these,  the  manufactures  of  Middlesex  are 
not  of  importance.  More  than  5000  males  twenty  years 
of  age  ana  upwards  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  at  Bethnal  Green  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  and  near 
Whitechapcl  440  men  are  employed  in  sugar-refinery.  At 
Limehouse,  sail-cloths  and  chain-cables  are  made ;  crape  and 
oiled  leather  at  Enfield ;  copper-works  exist  at  Harefield, 
and  mustard-mills  at  Staines. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  population, 
&c.  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 
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30,584 

168,146 

191.718 

359.864 

89.304 

Spelthorne  hundred     . 

2,715 

3,175 

29 

166 

864 

954 

1,357 

7,325 

7,887 

15.212 

3.798 

1j[)ndon  within  i 
the  Walls 

f 
^^*  A 

f    8,002 

11,719 

32 

705 

1 

7,077 

4,641 

27,327 

28,451 

55,778 

16,869 

LiOiidon  without 

City  . 

\ 

the  Walls       ^ 

I    8,733 

15.884 

49 

426 

29 

11,101 

4,754 

33,413 

34,492 

67,905 

19.147 

Westminster  cilY 

20,616 

46,004 

412 

864 

119 

24,092 

21,793 

95,219 

106,623 

201,842 

59,963 

Militia  under  training  . 

— 

— 

3919 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200 

— 

200 

— 

Totals 

•        • 

180,493 

314,039 

14,413 

9882 

173,822 

130,335 

1 

631,410 

726,920 

1,358,330 

358,521 

The  population  of  Middlesex,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing periods,  was : — 

Males. 
1801  373,655 
1811  434,633 

1821         533,573 
1831         631,410 

snowing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  pei'iods  of 
540,201,  or  about  67  percent,  on  tho  whole  population, 
being  1 0  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

County  Expenses^  Crime,  ^. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tne  poor  at  the  four  dates  of — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Increase  per  cent. 

1801 

373,655 

444,474 

818,129 

•  a 

1811 

434,633 

518,643 

953,276 

16*52 

1821 

533,573 

610,958 

1.144,531 

20-06 

1831 

631,410 

726,920 

1,358,330 

18-69 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


£. 
were  349,200,  being 
..     502.967 
582,055 
681^67       „ 


•  • 


n 


8 
10 
10 
10 


6  for  each  inhabitant. 

6 

2 

0 


»> 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  ptirpose  for  the  yoar 
ending  March,  1838,  was  383,076/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  progression 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gt^es  an 
average  of  nearly  5#.  for  each  inhabitant  This  last 
average  is  below  that  for  tho  whole  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  968,724/.  19*.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows :— > 


£69,833  13«. 
823.248   15 


On  land 

Dwelling-houses 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  57,352 

Manorial  proftts»  navigation.  &c.  18.290 


2 


Total  £968,724  19 


MID 


201 


M  I  D 


The  amount  expended 

For  the  relier  of  the  poor     •  .      £647,013    6# 

In  suiu  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c      1 9,9 1 5  15 
For  other  purposes  .  .         336,959  18 

Total  money  expended         1,003,888  19 

In  the  reuums  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  de- 
sc.riptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834.  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
939,890/.  68.,  754,660/.  17<.,  641,378/.  lbs.  (not  stated  in 
tables  for  1837),  and  573,106/.  respectively ;  and  the  expen- 
diture of  each  year  was  as  follows:— 


1^4. 
£. 
Fbr  the  ralief  of  the  poor     183.412 
latMiiteofUw.reaioTalof  I  20427 
paupen,  fcc  J      *    ' 

Faymentt    toward!  thei 

county-rate       .      .      \  313.678 
For  all  other  pntpoeee      J 


183ft.  1836. 
£.       f.        £. 

483,M1  16  408.087 

14.685    3  12.335 

64.588  10  66.154 


1837.       1838. 

£.  JS 

860.961    388.076 

9354       7715 
not ({iraii.   jlJoWi 


187.044  18    174.174      173.460    166.369 
Total  mooey  expended    4916JS17     749.360    7    660.090     518.795    627.780 

The  saving  eifected  on  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
288,787/.  15*.,  or  about  314  per  cent.;  and  the  saving 
eifected  on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
199,336/.,  or  rather  more  than  34  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Middlesex,  as  as- 
certained in  1835,  under  the  acts  3id  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  7 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  158.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was  (in  1835) 
96,744/.  14«.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  iu  the  same  year 
was  as  follows  :^- 


Manual  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 

Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

Tradesmen's  bills 


£.  «. 

14,169  19 

12,741  11 

36,207  13 

50  10 

47  14 

4.992  4 


Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor   4,030  1 7 
Law  charges  •  • 

Interest  of  debt      •  •  • 

Improvements       •  • 

Debts  paid  off        •  •  • 

Incidental  expenses  •  • 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed •  •  • 


1,505 

5,806  7 

4,506  19 

9,100  0 

8,313  12 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


26     5     0 


ToUl  expenditure         £101,498  13    0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  Ibr 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  69,373/.  18«.»  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

£.     s. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c  2,831  17 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  Sec,  and  main- 

Uining  prisoners,  &c.  .  22,819 

Shir&'halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c. 
Prosecutions       • 
Cl«rkof  thepeaee 
Lunatic  Asylums  • 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  high  and  special 
Coroner  .  •  • 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest  26,190 
"      illaneous     •  .  .  2.740 


d. 

0 


7     0 


4 
4 
9 

4 


1,943 

6,674 

1,762 

1,631 

1,105  19 
120  19 

1,534  12 
0 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total  expenditure  *69,373  18    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  16,692, 19,883,  and  24,965;  making 
an  average  of  2387  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  2840 
in  the  second  period,  and  of  3566  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbers  of  persons  tried  at  quartei>sessions  in  each  of  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  coste 
were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  w^re  202,  224,  and  1180 
respectively.  Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences, 
there  were  committed  fbr — 

**^  1981.  183«.  1833. 

Felonies     .  .  128  152  1094 

Misdemeanors         .  74  72  86 

P.  C,  No.  937. 


1838. 

1833^ 

342 

1368 

105 

239 

1254 

1370 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  1707,  1701,  and  2977  respectively. 

1831. 

The  number  convicted  was        293 
Acquitted        •  •  109 

Discharged  by  proclamation    1305 

In  1838  there  were  3488  persons  chafed  with  crimes  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Middlesex.  Of  these  329  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  204  of  which  were 
common  assaults ;  150  were  charged  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  and  2740  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
maining number  4  were  charged  with  arson;  143  with  for- 
gery, and  with  uttering  counterfeit  coin;  11  with  perjur}% 
27  for  riot,  and  84  for  various  other  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  whole  number  committed,  2578  were  convicted, 
625  were  acquitted,  29  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill  was 
found  against  246,  and  10  were  found  insane.  Of  those 
convicted,  4  were  sentenced  to  death,  not  one  of  whom  was 
executed ;  the  sentences  against  them  being  commuted  to 
transportation  fbr  various  periods :  of  the  remaining  offend- 
ers, 22  were  transported  for  life,  2  for  fifteen  years,  86  fbr 
ten,  and  707  fbr  seven  years.  Sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  3  years,  or  above  2  years,  was  passed  on  3 ;  70  were 
imprisoned  for  2  years,  or  above  1  year;  193  for  1  year,  or 
above  6  months;  and  1365  for  6  months  or  under:  126 
were  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of  offisnders,  2663  were 
males  and  825  females;  919  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1818  could  read  and  write  imi)erfectly,  682  could  read  and 
write  well,  7  had  received  superior  instruction,  and  the  de- 
gree of  instruction  of  the  remaining  62  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members,  and  registered,  in  1837,  was  12,817.  Of  these, 
9485  were  freehoblers,  1065  leaseholders,  975  copyholders, 
and  1292  occupying  tenants,  being  one  in  106  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  28  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  number  of 
electors  that  voted  at  that  election  was  9214,  viz.  6739  firee- 
holders,  730  copyholders,  809  leaseholders,  and  936  occu- 
pying tenants. 

This  countv  contains  27  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under : — 


Number  of  depositoni 
Amooai  of  deposito 


1838.  1833.  1884.  1835. 

.       50^  66.709  6i.643  68.8^ 

^1,393.360    £ljm»9d0    iElJOft^dOS  4C1.$44.360 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1 836, 
1837,  and  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1836. 


•^v. 


'Sf 


1837. 


1839. 


Not  esceodinf  ie20 

•0 

100 

IM 

900 


Above 


•• 


200 


Depo* 

Depo- 

Depo- 

■iton. 

Depoeita. 

sitcn. 

Depoilts. 

■itore. 

43.184 

£^0JBO6 

474»0 

^6288362 

62.749 

4(331.334 

19j8t6 

61tj603 

21jB27 

662,401 

24.075 

738.062 
666.126 

3.802 

665.050 

8.830 

609.370 

9.685 

tBOi 

301^ 

2.689 

323^18 

3.140 

87 '.648 

1.961 

914280 

1316 

224.666 

1.558 

8e6.065 

201 

40.757 

179 

41994 

179 

45.006 

76^195    2.014.173    81^1  2,153^00    91.379   2.424;23» 

£ducatiofu— 'The  following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  the 
Education  Returns  laid  before  parliament  in  1833  :— 

Seboole.   Scholue.    Total. 

Infant  schools  •  •  .109 

Number  of  infknts  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years: — 

Males  .  .  3.065 

Females      .  .  2,441 

Sex  not  specified      •  3,226 


Daily  schools 


.  2,152 


8,732 


Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years : — 

Males  .  t 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


49,991 

34,446 

8,051 


92,488 


Schools  .  •  2.261  

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction             •  •  •                          101,220 
*  Vol.  XV.-2D 


M  I  D 


202 


M  I  D 


SchooU 

.  Sduiliixi. 

Sunday-schools       .            • 

329 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

ages  from  5  to  15  yean : — 

Males 

23,440 

Females 

23.225 

Sex  not  specified     . 

5,456 

TotaL 


52,121 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
2  and!  15  years  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the*  whole  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  po- 
pulation had  mcreased  from  1831  to  1833  in  the  same  ratio 
as  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  residing  in 
Middlesex  in  1833  was  469,563.  Only  two  Sunday-schools 
are  returned  firom  places  where  no  other  schools  exist, 
wherefore  it  may  be  said  that  all  Sunday-school  children 
in  this  county  have  opportunity  of  liesorting  to  other  schools 
also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Seventy-five  schools,  containing  1 1 ,529  children, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  At  a  few  of  the  schools  there 
are  some  scholars  twenty  years  of  age.  Making  allowance 
therefore  for  these  two  causes,  for  uncertainty,  it  appears 
that  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 


Mainienance  qf  SchooU 

r. 

DMcriptfawof 

Bf  «iidoinD«BtJBr  ■ttbarriptioB. 

Bjr  paynento   ,8ub«crip.  and  pmj- 
frmn  vcholwt.    meat  from  actoolara. 

SehooU. 

Behb. 

Scbo- 
lan. 

Schls. 

acho- 

Bcbte. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

8«hla. 

Scho- 
lars. 

Influii  RohooU 
DaUv  School* 
Sunday  Schools 

a 

107 
3 

530 

9,866 

311 

as 

184 
290 

608 

2,610 
23,927 
46,878 

31 

1746 

603 
43,745 

36 

4,989 

15.550 

4,932 

Total 

113 

10,107 

73,415 

1777 

44.348 

198 

26,471 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statements,  are — 

*  Scholars. 

Infant  schools  •  •  7,  containing       577 

Daily  schools  •  •  103^         .  9,170 

Sunday-schools         .  .  150  .  27,689 

The  schools  established  since  1618  are^ 

Scholars. 

Infont  and  other  daily  schools        1,719,  containing  67,158 
Sunday-schools         •  .  219  .  37,484 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  boarding-schools  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  daily  schools  given  above.  No 
school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children 
of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  reli- 
gious denomination,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  Lending  libraries  of 
books  are  attached  to  164  schools  in  Middlesex. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  dramatist  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  the  events 
of  whose  life  are  even  less  known  than  those  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries:  indeed  not  a  single  circumstance  is  re- 
corded respecting  him  by  a  writer  of  his  own  time ;  and 
exce]iting  the  fiict  that  he  was  appointed  chronologer  to  the 
city  of  London  in  1620,  mentioned  byOldys  in  his  MS. 
notes  to  Lan^baine,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  his  bio- 
graphy.   He  IS  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  died  in  1626. 

The  plays  written  by  Middletou  are  verv  numerous: 
three  of  them, '  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,*  the  '  Mayor  of 
Queenborough,'and  the '  Roaring  Girl,*  are  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection, and  the  rest  can  only  be  procured  separately.  The 
'  Roaring  Girl*  is  extremely  valuable,  as  giving  a  picture 
of  London  manners  in  the  author's  time;  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  much  of  the  slang  which  we  find  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's '  Beggar*s  Bush,*  and  tlie  heroine  is  a  real 
character,  the  notorious  Moll  Cutpurse,  who  was  introduced 
by  Nat  Field,  a  contemporary  dramatist,  in  his  piece, 
*  Amends  for  Ladies.'  A  play  of  Middleton*s,  called  'The 
"Witch,'  has  gained  celebrity  from  the  circumstance  that 
Shakspere  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed  from  it 
his  incantations  in  '  Macbeth.*  Besides  the  numerous  pieces 
by  himself  alone,  Middleton  assisted  Rowley  in  '  The 
Changeline.*  'The  Spanish  Gipsy,'  and  'The  Fair  Quarrel,* 
and  both  Iiim  and  Massinger  in  *The  Old  Law  ;*  he  also 


joined  with  Fletcher  and  Jonson  in  the  composition  of  *  The 
Widow,'  which  is  printed  in  Dodsley. 

Middleton  does  not  bold  the  first  rank  among  the  drama- 
tists of  his  day.  His  two  best  known  plays, '  A lilad  World, 
my  Masters,'  and  the  '  Roaring  Girl,'  are  chiefly  marked  by 
a  bustling  varietv  of  plot,  a  succession  of  incidents  somewhat 
extravagant,  ana  a  familiarity  with  low  life.  He  was  how- 
ever valued  by  his  contemporaries,  as  is  proved  by  his  being 
chosen  to  assist  such  men  as  Jonson  and  Massinger. 

MIDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH,  was  the  sixth  son  of 
Richard  Middleton,  Esq.,  who  was  governor  of  Denbigh 
Castle,  in  Denbighshire,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  name  was  variously  spelt  in 
those  times,  Mydelton,  Myddleton,  or  Midleton.  The  date 
of  Hugh  Middleton's  birth  is  unknown,  and  nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  the  course  of  his  life  previous  to  his  great 
undertaking  of  forming  the  New  River  and  bringing  it  to 
London,  except  that  he  was  a  goldsmith  in  London,  aud 
had  realised  a  verv  large  property  by  the  working  of  some 
copper-mines  in  Wales;  and  the  decisive  boldness  with 
which  he  engaged  in  so  vast  and  difficult  an  enterprise  was 
probably  the  result  of  his  having,  in  the  conducting  of  his 
own  mining  speculations,  acquired  that  practical  knowledge 
of  levelling,  draining,  embanking,  and  all  the  diversity  of 
skill  and  fertility  of  resources  necessary  for  the  management 
of  such  a  work.    [Mining.] 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
metropolis  of  Enj^lnnd  being  very  inadequately  supplied 
with  water,  the  citizens  of  London  obtained  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  which  gave  them  the  legal  authority  to  bring  water 
from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  however  nothing  was  done,  till,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1606,  Hugh  Middleton,  'citizen  and  goldsmith,' 
offered  to  bring  to  London  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water 
at  his  own  cost.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  the  citizens  made 
over  to  him  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
act;  and  four  years  were  allowed  to  complete  the  work. 
Having  made  the  necessary  surveys  and  preparations,  and 
fixed  on  the  Chad  well  and  Amwell  springs,  near  Ware, 
in  Hertfordshire,  as  the  sources  out  of  which  his  New  River 
was  to  be  formed,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1608,  he  com- 
menced a  work  which,  considering  the  imperfect  mechanical 
resources  of  that  age,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  stupendous. 
The  distance  from  London  bv  the  road  is  about  twenty 
miles,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  river  is  thirty-seven  miles. 
The  ground  through  which  it  was  to  be  brought  presented 
much  difficulty  from  its  diversity  of  bottom  as  well  as  of 
level.  In  some  places  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  channel 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep ;  in  others,  to  conduct  the  stream 
over  valleys  in  troughs  on  wooden  supports  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high ;  and  a  vast  number  of  bridges  were  to  be 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  through  whose 
grounds  the  stream  was  carried.  These  difficulties,  together 
with  others  arising  fVom  the  opposition  of  interested  and 
influential  persons,  rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  stipulated  four  years,  and  Middleton  applied  for 
an  extension  of  the  time,  which  was  granted.  Soon  after- 
wards however  he  found  that  his  large  property  was  entirely 
exhausted.  He  applied  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  assistance, 
but  he  applied  in  vain.  He  then  solicited  the  king,  James 
L,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1612,  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  Middleton,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  half  the  ex- 
pense, past  and  future,  on  condition  of  being  entitled  to  half 
the  property.  The  work  was  now  pushed  forward  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1613,  fivo 
years  and  Rve  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Hugh's  brother,  was  elected  lord-mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  stream  was  admitted  into  the  reservoir  prepared 
for  it  at  Sadler's  Wells,  near  Pentonville.  In  the '  Biographia 
Britannica '  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  ceremony 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  attended  by  the  lord-mayor  then 
in  office,  the  aldermen,  the  recorder,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens.  The  whole  expense  of  the  work  was  about 
500,000/.  Middleton  was  knighted  soon  afterwards,  but  for 
eighteen  years  after  the  completion  of  his  undertaking  no 
dividend  was  returned,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  the  first 
dividend  only  amounted  to  11/.  I9s.  Id.  on  each  share. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  compelled  to  sell  his  share?,  and 
to  support  himself  by  the  profession  of  what  is  now  called 
a  civU  engineer.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1022,  he  was 
created  a  baronet  for  the  following  reasons  (the  king  by 
special  MMirrant  kindly  excusing  him  from  the  payment  of 
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tlie  usual  fine  of  1095/.) :— •  I.  For  bringing  to  the  city  of 
London  with  excessive  charge  and  greater  difficulty  a  new 
cut  or  river  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and  inestima- 
ble preservation  thereof.  2.  For  gaining  a  very  great  and 
spacious  quantity  of  land  in  Braaing  Haven  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  out  of  the  bowelles  of  the  sea ;  and  with  banks  and 
pyles  and  most  strange  defensible  and  chargeable  moun- 
tains, fortifyine  the  same  against  the  violence  and  fury  of 
the  waves.  3.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fortunate  and  prosper- 
ous skill,  exceeding  industry,  and  no  small  charge,  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich  mine,  from  whence  he 
hath  extracted  many  silver  plates,  which  have  been  coined 
in  the  Tower  of  liondon  for  current  money  of  England. 
W.  Camden,  Clarenceux,  November  I,  1622.'  {Harleian 
Miic.)  On  the  18th  of  November,  1636,  Charles  I.  re- 
eranted  to  Sir  Hugh  the  whole  of  King  James's  shares 
for  an  annual  rent  of  500/.  Middleton  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  a  numerous  fiimily  in  very 
indifferent  circumstances. 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautifully  clear  and  very 
copious ;  but,  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  supply  having 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  increased 
population,  the  New  River  Company  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioners  or  the  Lea  River  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware,  which  was  conveyed  at  first 
through  pipes,  but  some  years  afterwards  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  an  opening  made  of  six  feet  by  two,  which 
is  called  the  Marble  Gauge.  The  Amwell  spring  now  runs 
into  the  Lea  River,  and  has  done  so  for  a  great  number 
of  years ;  but  an  ample  supplv  having  been  obtained  from 
the  Lea,  it  is  presumed  that  the  New  River  Company  made 
no  objection  to  the  Amwell  spring  being  turned  from  its 
original  course ;  the  time  however  when  it  was  done  is  not 
certainly  known. 

The  fall  of  the  New  River  is  three  fbet  per  mile,  which 
gives  a  velocity  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  average 
vridth  is  about  21  feet,  and  the  average  depth  about  four 
feet  in  the  centre ;  so  that,  taking  it  at  half  tne  depth,  there 
is  a  section  of  forty-two  square  feet  flowing  to  London  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  At  the  Sluice,  near  Highbury, 
the  river  is  dammed  back  to  the  height  of  twenty  inches,  at 
Enfield  to  two  feet  four  inches,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  similar  interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
current.  This  has  been  done  because  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Lea  complained  that  the  New  River  Company,  by 
enlarging  the  bridges  and  taking  off  the  bends  of  the  river 
to  bring  it  more  speedily  to  London,  took  more  water  than 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.  They  could  take  one-third 
more  if  they  had  the  right ;  but  not  having  enough,  thev 
have  erected  a  steam-engine  at  Broken  Wharf,  which 
pumps  up  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames,  pouring 
it  directly  into  the  main-pipe.  To  get  rid  of  the  engine  at 
Broken  Wharf  the  New  River  Company  have  tried,  but 
hitherto,  we  believe,  in  vain,  to  get  an  act  of  parliament 
granting  the  right  to  take  an  additional  supply  from  the 
Lea  at  Tottenham,  and  with  that  view  have  purchased  Tot^ 
tenham  mill,  together  with  fifty  acres  of  ground,  which  they 
could  convert  into  a  reservoir. 

The  New  River,  especially  in  winter,  is  occasionally  ren- 
dered dirty  by  drainage  from  the  land  and  villages  along 
:ts  course,  and  the  company  have  been  at  great  expense  to 

Crify  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ndon.  For  this  purpose  two  settling  reservoirs  were 
formed  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  the  Company's  engineer.  The  water  covers  an 
area  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  in 
some  places,  and  twelve  feet  on  the  average.  A  part  or 
*  he  whole  of  the  New  River  can  be  turned  into  the  upper 
reservoir,  where  it  settles,  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  steam- 
r.ngine,  and  poured  into  the  lower  reservoir,  where  another 
settlement  takes  place,  and  the  water  is  then  turned  again 
into  the  channel  of  the  New  River.  Bathing  in  the  New 
River  is  now  entirely  prohibited ;  and  men  called  walks- 
men  mow  the  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven 
miles  from  each  other,  where  the  weeds  are  taken  out 

The  capital  of  the  Company  has  been  stated  by  themselves 
to  be  1,038,426/.,  divided  into  72  shares,  or  14,426/.  per  share. 

We  subjoin  a  short  table  founded  upon  a '  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,'  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  August,  1834  ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
New  River  furnishes  almost  as  much  as  the  other  seven 
companies  united,  supplying  70»145  houses  (including  large 


manufactories,  breweries,  &c.)  with  16,905,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  the  average  rate  of  241  gallons  per  day  to 
each  house,  at  an  average  charge  of  less  than  \d.  per  day. 


Galloni  daily 

l^DUt  galloni 

ChaigB  yearly 
tuaaeh  noiia^ 

Hoawi^ 

to  iMfh  hnwia 

per  day. 

£     9.fk 

,New  River     .     70,145 

241 

16,905,000 

1     0    6 

Chelsea     .     .     13,892 

168 

2,334,000 

1  13    S 

Grand  Junction    8,780 

350 

3,073,000 

2     8    6 

West  Middlesex  16,000 

185 

2,960,000 

2  16  10 

East  London .     46,421 

120 

6,571,000 

1     2     9 

South  London     12,046 

100 

1,204,000 

0  15     0 

Lambeth  .     .     16,682 

124 

2,069,000 

0  17     0 

Southwark     •       7,100 

156 

1,108,000 

1     1     8 

191,066  35,224,000 

(Stow's  Survey  qf  the  City  (^London;  Biographia  Bri- 
tanntea ;  Nelson's  History  of  Islington ;  Report  on  the 
Metropolis  Water,  1834.) 

MIDDLETON,  CONYERS,  born  August  2nd  or  De- 
cember 27th,  1683,  was  the  son  of  William  Mi-^dleton, 
rector  of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cai  abridge, 
of  which  college  he  was  two  years  afterwards  r  hosen  a 
scholar.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1702,  And  waa 
shortly  after  ordained  deacon.  In  1706  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College;  and  in  1708,  joined  with  other 
fellows  of  his  college  in  a  petition  to  the  bishop  f  f  Ely,  as 
the  visitor  of  the  college,  against  Bentley  the  master. 
Middleton,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  this  proceeding ;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  master  originated  bv  these  disputes  sank  deep  into 
his  mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  bis  enemies. 

Middleton  married  soon  afterwards,  and  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of 
his  wife,  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  induced 
him  to  return  to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

When  George  I.  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1717,  Middleton,  with  several  others,  was  created  Doctor  of 
Divinity ;  but  Bentley,  who  was  It^ius  Professor  of  Divi 
nity,  refused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  broad  piece  which  waa 
the  antient  and  customary  compliment  on  this  occasion. 
This  demand  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should 
be  restored  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  was  an  illegal 
demand.  Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's court ;  and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  degrees  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  October  17,  1718. 
[Bentley.]  As  Bentley  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig 
ministrv  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  bv  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  university;  and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  accordingly  published  '  A  fViU  and  impartial  Account 
of  all  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
against  Dr.  Bentley,'  which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  *  was  the  first 
published  specimen  of  a  style,  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  English 
language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentM  feeling  wnich 
prompted  every  line  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the 
pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the  periods,  and  the  vein 
of  scholarship,  which  enliven  the  whole  tract.'  {Life  of 
Bentley,  p.  388.) 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Middleton  published  'A  Second 
Part  of  the  fbll  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings, &c.,'  and  also  *  A  true  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  oppres- 
sive Government  of  their  Master,  R.  Bentley,  late  D.D.' 
In  the  latter  pamphlet  Middleton  had  declared  '  that  the 
fellows  of  TVinity  College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
proper  court  in  England  which  would  receive  their  com- 
plaints;' and  Bentley  perceiving  that  his  adversary  had 
been  guilty  of  an  expression  which  might  be  considwed  as 
a  libel  upon  the  whole  administration  of  iustiee  in  the  king- 
dom, brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King  a 
Bench,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentence,  and 
the  matter  eventually  dropped  by  Middleton  s  beggmg  par- 
don of  Bentley  and  consenting  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  action,  which  must  have  been  considerable,  since  th* 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  not  allowed  by  lh^ 
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master  of  tho  court,  and  paid  by  Trinity  College,  amounted 
to  150/. 

'While  this  matter  was  pending,  Bentley  published  Pro- 
posals for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a 
apecimen  of  the  intended  work.  The  proposals  and  speci- 
men wore  drawn  up  by  candle-light  one  evening,  accoraing 
to  Bentley's  own  confession ;  and  the  whole  sheet  bore 
marks  of  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  eagerly  availed 
himself  or  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  his 
gr^at  enemy  had  afforded  him,  and  accordingly  published 
a  severe  critique  upon  it,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Remarks, 

I  paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon  the  Proposals  lately  pub- 
ished  by  R.  Bentley  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment,* and  followed  up  his  attack  by  *  Some  further  Re- 
marks '  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Although  Middleton  pro- 
fessed, in  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  that  *  his 
remarks  were  not  drawn  from  him  by  personal  spleen  or 
envy  to  the  author  of  the  Proposals,  but  by  a  serious  con* 
viction  that  he  had  neither  talents  nor  materials  proper  for 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  religion  was  much 
more  likely  to  receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,'  he 
nevertheless  condescended  to  the  lowest  abuse  against  his 
antagonist ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  hardly  a  match  for  the  master  of  Trinity. 

As  Middleton  bad  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble 
by  his  lecent  prosecution,  his  friends  in  the  university,  re- 
garding him  as  a  sufferer  in  a  public  cause,  resolved  to 
bestow  lome  public  mark  of  distinction  upon  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly established  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian,  to 
which  Middleton  was  elected  notwithstanaing  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  other  party.  Shortly  after  his  election,  he 
published  a  plan  for  arranging  the  university  library,  which 
was  entitled  *  Bibliotheco)  Cantabrigicnsis  Ordinandao  Me- 
thodus  qusedam,*  1723;  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  the 
vice-chancellor  he  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  call  in  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  for  which  he  was  again  prosecuted  by 
Bentley,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50/. 

Having  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  this,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in  1724. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  renewed  his  suit  against 
Bentley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four  guineas,  who  at  length 
paid  the  money  to  Middleton  in  1725.  In  1726  he  pub- 
lished a  short  treatise  *  De  Medicorum  apud  %'eteres  Ro- 
manos  degentium  Conditione  Dissertatio ;  qua  &c.  servilem 
atque  ignobilem  cam  fuisse  ostenditur;'  which  was  consi- 
dered an  insult  upon  the  whole  medical  profession.  Several 
pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  to  it,  to  which  Middle- 
ton  replied  in  the  following  year. 

In  1729  Middleton  published  his  celebrated  'Letter  from 
Rome,'  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that '  the  religion  of 
the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
ancestors,'  and  that  in  particular  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
dresses  of  the  priests,  &c.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
were  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  favour  by  the  learned,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  the  author's  life-time ;  but  the  free 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  gave  offence  to  many  divines  of  his  own 
communion,  who  suspected  and  maintained  that  the  author 
had  as  little  respect  for  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  as  for 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  This  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  his  next  publication  in  1731,  which  was  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  containing  some  remarks  on  Wa- 
terland's  reply  to  TindaVs  attack  upon  revealed  religion,  in 
a  work  wntten  by  the  latter,  which  was  entitled  '  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation.'  This  letter,  which  was  first 
published  anonymously,  but  was  soon  known  to  be  written 
by  Middleton,  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  clergy. 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester,  replied  to  it:  and  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  Middleton,  that  he  was  nearly 
deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly  degraded  from  his  office 
of  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to  make  an 
explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published,  in  1732, '  Some  Remarks  on  a  TUply 
to  the  Defence  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  wherein  the 
Author's  Sentiments  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute 
are  fully  and  clearly  explained,'  in  which  he  expressly 
asserted  his  belief  in  Cnristianity,  and  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  attacking  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  that  Middleton  had  spoken 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  give 
just  cause  of  offence ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  evidence 


m  his  writings  to  prove  that  he  r^rded  Christianity  m 
scarcely  any  other  light  than  a  republication  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  endeavoured,  like  a  certain  class  of  modern 
divines  in  Grermany,  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  ev^ything 
supernatural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena.  He 
expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictions  in  the 
four  evangelists,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  {Reflections 
on  the  Variations  found  in  the  four  Evangelists) ;  he  ac- 
cused Matthew  'of  wilfully  suppressing  or  negligently 
omitting  three  successive  descents  from  father  to  son  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gospel  *  {PTorks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  4to.  ed.) ; 
he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  mistaken  in 
their  applications  of  prophecies  relating  to  Christ  ( IVorks, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  59) ;  he  considered  the  '  story  of  the  fall  of  man 
as  a  fable  or  allegory'  {Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131);  and  with 
respect  to  the  prophecy  given  at  the  fall,  that  the  Med  of 
the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  he  did  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  in  another  part  of  his  works  (vol.  iii.,  p.  1 83), 
'  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will  meet  with  many 
absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at,  and  many  incredi- 
bilities which  faith  must  digest,  before  they  can  admit  the 
authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the  evidence  of  this  his- 
torical narration.'  Such  being  the  opinions  of  Middleton 
(and  passages  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  from  his  works),  it  cannot  excite  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  regarded  by  his  brethren  with 
suspicion,  and  have  been  looked  upon,  notwithstanding  his 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history,  which  had 
been  recently  founded  by  Dr. Woodward,  which  appointment 
he  resigned  in  1734,  and  soon  after  married  again.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  '  A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Printing  in  England,*  showing  that  it  was 
first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  countryman  William 
Caxton  at  Westminster,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
by  a  foreign  printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  published  by 
subscription  his  most  celebrated  work, '  llie  Ili^tory  of  the 
Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,'  Lond.,  2  vols.  4  to.  There  were 
3000  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
its  sale  were  so  considemblc,  as  to  enable  Middleton  to 
purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hildersham,  six  miles  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Middleton's  '  Life  of  Cicero '  is  written,  like  all 
his  other  works,  in  a  pleasing  and  perspicuous  style ;  but 
the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in  favour  of  his  hero  has  fre- 
quently led  him  to  become  the  panegyrist  of  very  question- 
able actions,  and  even  to  misrepresent,  perhaps  not  inten- 
tionally, those  events  which  did  not  reflect  credit  on  the 
character  of  his  favourite.  [Cicero,  p.  158.]  Dr.  Pair,  in 
a  preface  to  a  republication  of  Bellendenus,  entitled  *De 
Statu,'  asserts  that  Middleton,  in  his  *  Life  of  Cicero,*  bor- 
rowed very  largely  from  a  work  of  Bellendenus  on  the 
character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical  opinions  of 
Cicero,  which  is  entitled  *  DeTiibusLuminibusRomanorum.* 

Two  years  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a  translation 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  ^rutus's  to  Cicero,  with 
the  Latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  against  the  objections 
of  Tunstall,  who  maintained  that  they  were  the  composition 
of  some  sophist.  The  arguments  of  Middleton  were  com- 
bated by  Markland  in  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  m  a  letter  to  a 
friend.'    [Markland.] 

In  1 745  he  published  '  Germana  qusdam  Antiquitatia 
erudite  Monumenta,'  &c.,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  various  specimens  of  antient  art  which  he  bad  collected 
durine  his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  years  afterwards  ho 
published  his 'Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,'  in  which  be 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  wero  filled  up 
by  the  people;  and  in  the  same  vear  he  published  *  An 
Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  work,  designed  hereafter 
to  be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers  which 
are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  ages,'  which  was  followed  in  1749  by  *  A 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,'  &c  lliis  work 
^ave  even  moro  offence  than  his  letter  to  Dr.  Waterland ; 
It  was  attacked  by  Dodwell,  Church,  and  Chapman,  and 
was  generally  condemned  by  the  clergy  as  tenaing  to  de- 
stroy the  autliority  of  miracles  in  general.  Middleton  how- 
ever disclaimed  all  such  intention ;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  his  private  opinions,  he  does 
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not  in  tbis  work  advance  anything  which  could  fairly  be 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  revealed  religion ;  perhaps 
the  former  controversy  had  made  him  more  cautious.  The 
object  of  the  *  Free  Inquiry  *  was  to  place  the  divines  of  his 
own  church  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  either  denying 
the  authority  of  the  fathers  altogether,  or  else  of  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  maintains  to  be  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  testimony  and  miracles  of  the  early  fothers.  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  Oxford,  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  of  the  fathers. 
[Gibbon.] 

In  1 750  Middleton  published  '  An  Examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  (Dr.  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning 
the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  use  of  prophecy,  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  was  drawn  entirely  from  single  and 
separate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  of 
the  law  and  the  projmets,  and  applied,  independently  of 
each  other  to  establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  that 
thero  was  no  foundation  for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument 
that  the  prophecies  of  each  age  were  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  preceding  age,  and 
that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  series  from  the  time 
of  the  antediluvians  to  the  prophecies  of  Malachi. 

Middleton  died  at  Hildersham  on  the  28thof  July,  1750. 
He  accepted,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  small  living  from 
Sir  John  Frederick.  His  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  and  the  canons  of  the  church  on  that  occasion 
was  represented  by  his  enemies,  but  whether  justly  or  not 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 

The  works  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his  '  Life 
of  Cicero,'  were  collected  and  published  aAer  his  death  in 
four  volumes,  4to.  1752,  and  subsequently  in  five  volumes, 
8vo.  Several  treatises  appeared  in  this  collection  which 
had  not  been  published  before,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  - — '  A  Preface  to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the  Objec- 
tions made  against  the  Free  Inquiry ;'  '  Some  cursory 
Reflections  on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened 
at  Antioch  between  Peter  and  Paul  ;*  '  Reflections  on  the 
Variations  or  Inconsistencies  which  are  found  among  the 
Four  Evangelists;*  *  An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues;' 
'  Some  Short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  Antients  con- 
corning  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Cerinthus  the  Heretic  ;* 
and  '  An  Essay  on  the  Allegorical  and  Litteral  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Fall  of  Man/ 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  D.D.,  the  first 
English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Middleton,  rector  of  Redleston,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  was  born  at  that  village  on  the  26th  of  January,  1769. 
In  1779  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and 
from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honours,  in  Jan., 
1792.  In  the  following  March  he  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Here  he  edited  a  perit^dical  work,  entitled  the  '  Country 
Spectator,'  which  continued  to  appear  for  about  seven 
moDth«|,  and  most  of  the  papers  m  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Middleton  himself.  In  1 794  he  became  tutor  to  the 
two  sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
and  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment he  removed,  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroffc  in 
1799,  having  already,  in  1795,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Prety- 
man to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1797  h3  married  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  Esq.,  of  Gainsborough.  This  lady  not  only 
brought  him  a  great  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  but 
also  assisted  him  in  his  literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all 
his  manuscripts  far  the  press.  In  1 802  Dr.  Pretyman  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work,  '  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.'  which  he  published  in  1808, 
with  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Pretyman.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  his 
living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  people. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  ana  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectorv  of  Rot- 


tenham,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  fixea  nis  residence  at  St. 
Pancras,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaries 
of  the  church  and  other  distinguished  individuals. 

About  this  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  for 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company  s  Charter,  enabling 
the  crown  to  constitute  a  bishopric  in  India.  Calcutta  was 
forthwith  made  a  bishop's  see,  and  Dr.  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop,  and  consecrated  by  the^  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  8th  of  May,  1814.  After  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  requesting 
his  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  India, 
and  after  being  elect^  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop 
Middleton  sailed  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
on  the  28th  of  November,  after  a  voyage  which  he  had  di- 
ligently employed  in  increasing  his  qualifications  for  his 
office,  especially  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As 
bishop  of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two  of 
which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  .the  Bishop's  College 
at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions  in  Asia ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  1 5th  of  De« 
cember,  1820.  He  instituted  a  consistoiy  court  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras,  but  for 
the  opinion  of  the  advocate-general  at  Madras  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  illegal. 

Bishop  Middleton  di^  of  a  fever  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1822,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  command- 
ing person;  animated  in  his  manner;  sanguine,  generous, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition ;  and,  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  As  all 
his  papers  were  destroyed  by  a  direction  in  his  will,  none  of 
his  works  have  appeared  besides  the  '  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,'  the  periodical  publication  mentioned  above, 
and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts,  which  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bonney,  DJ).,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford  (Lend.,  1824). 

The  object  of  Bishop  Middleton^s  work  on  the  Greek 
article  is,  first,  to  establish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use 
of  the  article,  and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  areuroents  for 
or  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  has 
become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  among  theologians ; 
and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly  opposed  the 
views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have  however  been 
received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics. 
A  second  and  improved  edition  of  Middleton's  work  was 
edited  by  Professor  Scholefield  in  1828,  and  a  third  edition 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  1833.  An  abstract  of  the 
work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
MIDDLEWICH.    [Chkshirk.] 

MIDHEAVEN  (Astronomy),  a  technical  term  for  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  any  given 
moment 

MIDIANTTES  (U^THO,  Jdadiavirai,  MaSifivaioi),  the  de- 

•T  t  • 

scendants  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (G^«n., 
XXV.  2,  4),  who,  with  the  other  sons  of  Abraham's  concu- 
bines, migrated  eastward  from  Canaan  during  Abraham's 
life  {Gen,  XXV,  6).  In  the  time  of  Jacob  their  merchants 
had  caravans  from  Gilead  through  Palestine  to  Egypt  (Oen., 
xxxviL  28,  36).  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  them  in 
Arabia  Petrtea,  under  the  government  of  a  high-priest 
(Exod.,  ii.  15),  and  leading  their  flocks  as  ffir  as  Mount 
Sinai  (Exod.,  iii.  1) ;  but  they  did  not  extend  to  the  west  of 
this  mountain,  for  the  Israelites  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  their  march  from  Egypt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Jethro,  their  high-priest,  came  out  of  his  country  to  visit 
Moses,  when  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai  (Exod.,  xviii.  1-5;  Numb,,  x.  29).  They  are  next 
mentioned  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains  of 
Moab,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan^ 
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where  they  sufTered  a  defeat  from  the  Edomites  (Gen^ 
xxxvi.  35),  and  where  they  again  appear  as  allies  of  the 
Moabites  when  the  Israelites  arrivea  the  second  time  on 
the  horders  of  Palestine  {Numb.,  xxii.  4).  Here  they  cor- 
rupted the  Israelites  with  the  licentious  worship  of  their 
god  Baal-peor,  and  were  punished  by  a  dreadful  massacre 
{Numb.,  XXV.  xxxi. ;  Josh.,  xiii.  21).  This  calamity  however 
fell  only  upon  a  part  of  the  nation,  for  the^  afterwards,  with 
the  Amalekites  and  other  eastern  tribes,  mvaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  harvests,  during 
seven  successive  years  {Judges,  vi.  1-3,  33).  At  last  Gideon 
{Judges,  vi.  11)  defeated  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  in 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Judges,  vi.  33;  vii.  viii.).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  Mi- 
dianites were  still  known  as  a  commercial  tribe  {Is.,  Ix.  6), 
but  their  name  afterwards  merged  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 

The  exact  country  of  the  Midianites  is  not  determined 
with  certainty.  Some  indeed  suppose  that  those  in  Arabia 
Petrseo,  mentioned  in  Exodus,  ii.  15,  were  quite  a  different 
nation  from  those  on  the  east  of  Palestine,  the  former  being 
related  to  the  descendants  of  Gush  {Numb.,  xii.  1 ;  Hob. 
iii.  7).  But  the  more  common  and  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  Midianites  were  an  Arabian  nomade  tribe,  whose 

gissessions  extended  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  head  of  the 
ed  Sea  up  towards  the  plains  of  Moab,  while  there  may 
have  been  other  bodies  of  them  in  the  western  part  of  Ara- 
bia (1  Kings,  xi.  18).  The  Arabian  geographers  Abulfeda 
and  Edrisi  mention  a  town,  Madian,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  i^lanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  the  modern  Moilab,  which  is  probably  the  M^^uzva  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  1 7)  and  the  Ma^mv^  of  Josephus  {Ant,  xii. 
11,  1),  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  to  be  seeo  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

The  Midianites  were  governed  by  their  elders  {Numb., 
xxii.  4),  and  by  chiefs  or  kings  {Numb.,  xxv.  15, 1 8 ;  xxxi.  8 ; 
Judges,  vii.  25 ;  viii.  3,  5).  When  they  invaded  Palestine 
they  were  very  numerous;  they  possessed  many  camels, 
and  had  acquired  gi'eat  wealth,  probably  by  commerce 
{Judges,  vi.  5;  vii.  12;  viii.  10,  24;  Is.,  Ix.  6).  Their  re- 
ligion was  the  worship  of  Baal-peor.    [Baal.] 

They  are  twice  called  Ishmaelites  {Gen.,  xxxvii.  28; 
Judges,  viii.  24),  which  is  a  proof  of  their  close  connection 
with  the  Arabians.  (Relandi,  Pakestina,  98;  Winer's  Bi- 
blisches  Realworterbuch.) 

MIDSHIPMEN  are  young  gentlemen  ranking  as  the 
highest  of  the  first  class  of  petty  officers  on  board  a  shjp  of 
war  :  their  duty  is  to  j)as8  to  the  seamen  the  orders  of  the 
captain  or  other  superior  officer,  and  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  the  duties  so  commanded.  They  are  edu- 
cated for  their  profession  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  and 
are  required  to  complete  two  years  service  at  sea  before  they 
can  be  rated.  Such  as  are  appointed  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  denomi- 
nated Admiralty  midshipmen. 

By  the  regulations  of  1833,  the  whole  number  allowed  to 
be  entered  on  board  a  ship  of  war  varies  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  latter ;  a  sixth-rate  ship  majr  have  eight,  and  a 
first-rate  may  have  twenty-four  midshipmen.  And,  on  a 
ship  being  put  in  commission,  the  captain  or  commander 
may  select  them  from  the  Royal  Naval  College,  subject 
however  to  the  approbation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Should  there  be  more  Admiralty  or  College  midshipmen 
than  can  be  provided  for,  their  lordships  may  give  appoint- 
ments, as  extra-midshipmen,  to  two  at  most  for  any  one 
ship ;  these  must  be  in  the  places  of  an  equal  number  of 
seamen,  and  they  are  included  in  the  complement  of  mid- 
shipmen when  vacancies  occur. 

The  monthly  pay  of  an  officer  of  this  class  is  Qi.  8f.  for 
ships  of  all  rates. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsummer-day,  xt 
was  long  the  custom  to  kindle  fires  at  midnight,  sometimes 
upon  the  hills,  in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice;  a  practice 
which  Gebelin,  in  his  '  Allegories  Orientales,'  says  was  fol- 
lowed among  the  antient  nations.  In  later  times  these 
were  sometimes  called  St.  John's  fires;  and  they  are  still 
lighted  in  Ireland.  The  '  Times  *  newspaper  of  June  29, 
1833,  contains  an  account  of  a  riot  at  Cork  in  consequence 
of  some  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  money  toward  the 
fires  which  were  to  be  lighted  on  St  John*s  Eve. 

(Brand's  Popid.  Antiq.,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  238 ;  Milne/s 
Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Opimons  concerning  the 
Catholic  Inhabitants  and  the  Antiquities  qf  Ireland,  8vo., 


Lond.,  1808,  p.  100;  Vallancey,  Collect,  de  Rebus  Hihem^ 
No.  I.,  p.  123.) 
MIEL,  JAN  (called  GIOVANNI  DELLO  VITE),  one 

of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Flemish  artists,  was  bom  in  1599. 
He  studied  under  Gerard  Sezers,  in  whose  school  having 
highly  distinguished  himself,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
especially  studied  and  copied  the  works  of  the  Caracci  and 
Correggio.  On  being  received  into  the  academy  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  he  gave  such  proofe  of  extraordinary  genius,  that 
Sacchi  invited  him  to  assist  him  in  a  grand  design  which  he 
had  already  begun.  But  in  consequence  of  some  disgust, 
the  cause  of  which  does  not  appear,  Miel  abandoned  the 
elevated  subjects  which  had  hitherto  engaged  his  attention, 
declined  the  friendly  proposal  of  Sacchi,  and  i-esolved  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Bamboccio,  to  whom  he  is  nowise  inferior 
in  force  or  brilliancy.  His  favourite  subjects  were  holiday 
parties,  carnivals,  gipsies,  beggars,  and  pastoral  scenes  and 
persons.  We  speak  of  his  easel  pictures,  which  are  his 
finest  performances ;  but  he  likewise  painted  historical  pic- 
tures on  a  large  scale,  both  in  fircsco  and  oil,  which,  though 
wanting  in  elevation  of  design  and  grace  in  the  heads,  are 
fkr  superior  to  what  might  be  ex^^ectcd  from  an  artist  whose 
subjects  were  in  general  of  so  much  lower  a  class.  His  pio- 
tures  of  hunting-parties  are  particularly  admired;  the 
figures  and  animals  of  all  kinds  are  designed  with  extraor- 
dinary spirit  and  truth  to  nature;  the  colouring  is  beautifully 
transparent,  and  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  extremely  clear 
and  delicate.  His  great  merit  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter,  conferred  on  him  the  oraer  of  St.  Mau- 
ritius, and  presented  him  with  a  cross  set  with  diamonds  of 
^reat  value.  There  are  many  capital  pictures  by  this  artist 
m  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna ;  and  in  a  grand  saloon  in 
the  hunting  seat  at  Turin  there  is  a  series  of  his  noblest 
productions,  representing  the  chace  of  various  kinds  of 
animals. 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Elder),  was  born  at 
Ley  den  in  1635.  This  admirable  artist  was  at  first  placed 
under  the  care  of  Abraham  Toome  Vliet,  one  of  the  best 
designers  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  after  having  made 
considerable  progress  imder  him,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Gerard  Douw.  He  soon  so  far  surpassed  all  his  felloClr-stu- 
dents,  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  the  prince  of  his  dis- 
ciples. He  excelled  Douw  in  elegance,  in  correctness  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  in  the  art  of  painting  silk,  velvet, 
satin,  and  other  rich  stuffs,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  him  in 
finish.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  seen«  and  more  rarely  to 
be  sold,  and  their  prices  are  very  high.  Besides  portraits, 
he  painted  eonversations,  persons  performing  on  musical 
instruments,  patients  tittended  by  their  physician,  &r. 
His  own  price  for  his  pictures  was  calculated  according  to 
the  time  ne  spent  upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  nn 
hour.  His  finest  portrait  is  that  of  the  wife  of  M.  Comeliua 
Plaats,  in  whose  family  it  was  carefully  preserved,  according 
to  Pilkington,  though  very  large  sums  had  been  offered  for 
it.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  He 
died  in  1681,  aged  forty-six. 

MIERIS,  WILLIAM  (called  the  Younger),  the  son 
and  disciple  of  Francis,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1662.  He 
had  made  considerable  progress  during  the  life  of  his 
father ;  but  having  lost  nim  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature.  His  first 
subjects  were  taken  from  private  life,  like  those  of  his 
father,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutely  after  nature. 
He  afterwards  attempted  historical  compositions,  and  his 
first  performance  of  this  kind  was  Rinaldo  asleep  on  the 
lap  of  Armida,  surrounded  by  the  Loves  and  Graces,  which 
was  so  highly  admired,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  paint 
three  repetitions  of  the  same  subject.  He  likewise  painted 
landscapes  and  animals;  and  was  so  admirable  a  modeller 
in  clay,  that  he  might  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
sculptors.  He  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  design,  group- 
ing,  and  effect ;  nor  has  he  the  same  exquisite  touch.  His 
finishing  is  extremely  delicate,  and  almost  over-careful.  He 
died  in  1 747,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  equally  esteemed  aa 
a  man  and  an  artist.  The  above  account  is  taken  from 
Pilkington  and  others ;  but  Dr.  Waagen  is  much  less  favour- 
able in  his  opinion :  he  says,  *  The  degeneracy  of  Dutch 
painting  into  mere  mechanical  industry,  without  spirit,  was 
manifested,  in  all  its  dull  sameness,  in  this  master,  most 
of  whose  works  are  extremely  disagreeable  to  me.' 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Young  Francis),  waa 
the  8on  of  William,  but  much  inferior  to  lum.    He  made 
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numerous  copies  of  the  works  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  copies  are  put  off  at  public 
sales  as  their  performances.  He  is  more  distinguished  as  an 
historian,  by  his  '  Historic  der  Nederlandsche  Vorsten/ 
3  vols.  foU  the  Hague,  1732-5;  and  'Groot  Charterboek 
der  Graven  van  Holland,  Zeeland,  en  Vriesland,*  4  vols^ 
Leipzig,  1763-6.  The  history  of  his  native  town  Leyden 
was  left  unfinished,  one  volume  only  having  been  published. 
He  died  in  1 763,  aged  seventy-six. 

MIGNARD.  PETER  (called  the  Roman),  was  born  at 
Troyes  in  1610.  His  name  was  properly  More;  but  his 
father,  who  was  of  English  origin,  took  the  name  of  Mig- 
nard.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  medical  profession ; 
but  as  he  manifested  a  decided  talent  for  painting,  his  father 
placed  him  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at  Bourges,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  celebrated  Vouet,  Havine  seen 
some  capital  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  left  vouet 
and  went  to  Rome,  in  1636,  to  study  after  Raphael,  Michael 
Anfifelo,  and  A.  Caracci.  He  spent  twenty-two  years  at 
Rome,  during  which  time  he  painted  many  historical  pic- 
tures and  portraits,  among  which  those  of  popes  Urban 
VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  were  the  finest.  In  1658  he 
was  invited  to  Paris  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on 
his  way  through  Italy,  had  the  honour  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  several  of  the  Italian  princes  and  tneir  families. 
In  France  he  acquired  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  sat  to 
him  for  his  portrait  ten  times,  and  gave  him  a  patent  of 
nobility ;  and  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun,  appointed  him 
principal  painter,  director  of  the  Royal  collections  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manufiictor^. 
Mignard  executed  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  firesco  m 
France,  the  cupola  of  Val  de  Grace.  He  also  adorned  the 
great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with  mythological  subjects,  undertook 
several  works  at  Versailles,  and  painted  numerous  portraits. 
Though  Mignard  was  far  inferior  to  the  great  models  that 
he  studied  at  Rome,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth  of  feeling, 
and  originality,  his  pictures,  especially  his  Madonnas,  have 
much  delicacy  and  grace;  his  compositions  are  rich;  his 
colouring,  in  general,  is  brilliant  and  harmonious;  and  he 
unquestionably  is  in  the  first  rank  of  the  painters  of  the 
French  school.  He  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Nicholas  Mignard,  Peter*s  brother,  two  years  older,  was 
a  very  respectable  artist:  he  studied  two  years  at  Rome 
with  Peter.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1668,  where  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting. 

MIGUEL.  SAN.    [Mexican  Statks.] 

MIHIEL.  ST.    [Meuse] 

MILA'NO,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  u  bounded  on  the 
north  bv  the  province  of  Como,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ber- 
gamo (mnn  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adda),  on  the  south 
by  the  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ticino,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sardinian  territory.  The 
province  of  Milan  is  entirely  in  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  is  watered  by  the  Lambro,  the  Olona,  and  other 
affluents  of  the  Po.  Numerous  canals,  some  for  irrigation 
and  others  for  navigation,  communicate  with  these  various 
rivers.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the  country  is 
well  cultivated,  full  of  large  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
country-houses ;  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  is  gene- 
ral. The  chief  products  are  corn,  rice,  fruit,  grass  for  cattle, 
and  silk.  The  population  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Milan,  in  1837,  consisted  of  377,324  inhabitants,  and 
is  increasing  every  year.  The  province  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen districts:  Milano*  Bellate,  Saronno,  Barlassina,  Monsa, 
Verano,  Vimercate,  Gorgonzola,  Gallarate,  Cuggiono,  Busto, 
Arsizio,  Soma,  Melzo,  Melegnano.  The  only  town,  besides 
Milan,  is  Monxa,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Milan,  with  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  old  cathedral  founded  by  the 
Longobard  queen  Theodelinda:  it  contains  several  good 
pamtings,  and  the  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  nave 
worn  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  from  A^ilulphus,  the 
husband  of  Theodelinda,  to  Charles  V.  The  iron  crown,  so 
called  because  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  to  be 
made  of  one  of  the  nails  from  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza.  The  archive  contain 
many  valuable  old  documents,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  Monza  has  also  a  handsome  royal 
palace,  with  a  vast  park  and  gardens.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Milan  contains  many  other  fine  country  residences  be- 
longing to  the  Milanese  nobility  and  landed  gentry ;  among 
others  Omate,  Leinate,  Castellazao,  Gernietto,  Villa  Tra- 
versi  near  Dosio,  and  Montebello.  This  last  is  memorable 
from  having  been  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte  after  the 


eampaifln  of  1 797,  and  during  the  negotiatwoB  whiob  pre- 
cede the  peace  of  Campoformio.  It  was  at  Montebello 
that  he  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice* 
The  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are  numerous,  wide,  and 
kept  in  excellent  repair. 

MILA'NO,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  the  third  city 
of  Italy,  being  next  to  Naples  and  Rome  in  population 
and  importance,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Olona  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  canal  called  NavigUo  Grande,  which  flows 
all  round  the  original  old  town,  of  which  it  marks  the 
boundanr.  This  Naviglio  and  another  canal  called  Navig- 
lio  di  Martesana  put  Milan  in  communication  with  the 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  of  Como  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Po  on  the  other.  The  suburbs,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
space  than  the  original  oity,  are  enclosed  and  siurrounded 
by  a  line  of  ramparts,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
serves  as  a  promenade.  This  external  circuit  of  the  town  is 
nearly  ten  miles.  Much  of  tlie  space  however  between  the 
Naviglio  and  the  ramparts  lA  not  built  upon,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  gardens  and  fields.  The  population  of  Milan,  in 
1837,  was  14,%387.  (Bollettino  SiatUtico.)  In  1770,  when 
the  abb6  Richard  wrote  his  tour,  it  did  not  amount  to 
100,000.  In  1810,  under  Napoleon,  it  was  132,000.  In 
1816,  after  the  change  of  government,  it  fell  to  129,000, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  increasing  yearly.  The  widest 
and  finest  streets  of  Milan  are  in  the  external  part  of  the 
town,  or  suburbs :  those  which  lead  to  the  principal  gates 
are  called  Corse,  and  serve  as  fashionable  promenades.  The 
Corso  di  Porta  Orientate,  which  leads  to  the  Bergamo  road, 
is  the  most  frequented.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  are 
mostly  narrow  and  irregular.  The  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  its  lofty  spire, 
which  is  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it,  serves  as  a 
directing  point  to  strangers.  This  magnificent  building, 
all  of  white  stone,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
begun  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  in 
March,  1386,  and  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  The  exterior, 
with  its  hundred  spires  and  its  three  thousand  statues  of 
various  sizes,  looks  like  a  forest  of  marble.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  a  kind  of  florid  or  modem  Gt)thic;  the  front 
is  of  a  mixed  style.  The  interior  is  vast  and  imposing, 
and  not  loaded  with  ornaments.  There  are  620  steps  to 
ascend,  in  order  to  reach  a  gallery  which  runs  round  the 
principal  spire,  from  which  there  is  a  most  splendid  view  of 
the  whole  Lombard  plain,  and  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which 
borders  it  in  the  fbrm  of  a  crescent  on  the  north  side.  The 
churches  of  Milan  abound  with  fine  paintings:  the  famous 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of 
the  former  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  though 
sadly  injured,  is  not  vet  quite  obliterated. 

Milan  is  a  gay,  thriving,  modern  city :  its  markets  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and  the  citizens 
are  generally  fond  of  good  living.  Numerous  coffee-houses, 
splendid  hotels,  abundance  of  handsome  carriages,  elegantly 
dressed  pedestrians,  several  theatres  well  supplied  with 
actors  and  singers,^  all  attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious 
capital.  Milan  has  been  elyled  *  the  little  Paris ;'  and  the 
appellation  is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  that  capital 
rather  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  But  Milan  is  also  a 
centre  of  learning:  it  is  the  place  of  residence  of  several  of 
the  best  Itidian  writers,  and  more  books  are  published 
yearly  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Gioja,  Ro- 
magnosi,  and  Monti  made  Milan  their  habitual  residence ; 
Mansoni,  Grossi,  Sacchi,  and  other  living  writers  still 
reside  in  it.  The  fine  arts  are  successfully  cultivated  at 
Milan,  as  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists  proves.  The  engravers  Longhi  (lately  dead),  An- 
derloni,  and  others  rank  among  the  first  in  Italy.  The 
museum  of  Brera  contains  several  excellent  paintings  of 
the  great  masters;  among  others  the  Agar  of  Guercino, 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  St.  Peter  und 
Paul  by  Guide.  The  Ambrosian  library  is  well  known  for 
its  numerous  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  especially  for  its 
palimpsests,  derived  from  the  monastery  of  Bobbie,  and 
among  which  Mai  discovered  the  treatise  '  De  RepubUca  * 
of  Cicero,  firagments  of  several  of  his  lost  orations,  the  letters 
of  Marctis  Aurelius  and  Pronto,  and  other  valuable  remains 
of  antient  literature.  The  library  of  Brera  contains  100,000 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  Among  the  private 
libraries,  that  of  the  marouis  Trivulzio  contains  30,000 
i>rinted  volumes  and  8000  MSS. 
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Milan  abounds  with  charitable  institutions.    The  great 
hospital,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  has  been 
richly  endowed  bv  numerous  benefactors,  whose  portraits 
are  preserved  within  it.    A  singular  but  harmless  distinc- 
tion has  been  observed  in  these  portraits.    Those  benefac- 
tors who  have  contributed  below  a  certain  sum  are  repre- 
sented standing,  whilst  those  whose  donations  or  legacies 
have  been  more  considerable  are  painted  sitting  comfortably 
at  their  ease.    Four  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children  are 
supported  by  public  contributions.     Two  large  workhouses 
for  the  unemployed  poor  have  been  established  of  late 
years,  as  well  as  a  house  of  correction  for  criminals,  who 
are  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  which  is  said  to  be  ad- 
mirably well  regulated.    {BoUettino  Statistico  di  Milano, 
January,  1833.)    Milan  has  a  savings'-bank,  the  deposits 
in  which  are  between  five  and  six  millions  of  livres,  or 
above  200,000/.  sterling,  an  insurance  company,  a  military 
college,  a  veterinary  school,  a  conservatono  or  school  of 
music,  and  a  school  of  the  fine  arts.     For  general  education, 
there  are  two  royal  colleges  or  Lycea,  three  gymnasia,  a  cle- 
rical seminary,  and  three  colleges  or  houses  for  female  edu- 
cation.   The  elementary  schools  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Lohbaroo-Venetian  Kingdom.    The  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  bestow^  annual  prizes  for  inventions  relating  to 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  manu&ctures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance : 
they  consist  chiefly  of  silks,  printed  cottons,  plate-glass, 
jewellery,  artificial  flowers,  braid,  soap,  and  leather. 

Milan  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the  Aus- 
trian viceroy  and  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Lombard 
provinces.  It  has  a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  prima 
istanza  for  civil  and  another  for  criminal  matters,  and  a 
commercial  tribunal,  called  '  Tribunale  mercantile  e  di 
Cambio.* 

The  public  gardens,  the  ramparts,  the  great  parade,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  several  avenues 
planted  with  trees  which  lead  firom  the  gates  in  various 
directions,  afford  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The  climate  of 
Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occasionally  cold  and  foggy  in 
winter :  it  is  however  considered  healthy. 

The  Circo,  or  modern  amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  French  dominion,  fbr  the  exhibition  of  chariot  and 
horse  races,  bull -fights,  and  other  games,  is  of  an  oval  form. 
The  arena,  which  is  about  800  feet  in  length,  can  be  filled 
with  water,  and  be  transformed  into  a  naumachia  for  boat- 
races. 

The  Duomo  and  La  Scala  theatre  have  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  travellers,  that  few  of  them  have 
done  more  than  barely  mention  any  of  the  other  edifices, 
notwithstanding  that  Milan  contains  several  which  deserve 
examination  on  account  of  their  architecture.  Even  Woods, 
in  his  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  speaks  only  of  some  of  the 
older  churehes,  scarcely  naming  any  one  building  besides, 
or  any  work  of  the  last  or  present  century,  the  theatre  of  La 
Scala,  and  the  Arco  della  Pace  itself,  not  excepted.  Not- 
withstanding the  imposing  grandeur  of  some  of  the  older 
palaszi,  or  private  mansions,  and  the  elegance  of  some  of 
the  modern  ones,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  been 
described,  or  rather  they  have  scarcely  been  named ;  and 
yet  among  the  former  are  the  Palazio  Aroivesoovile,  with  its 
fa9ade  of  simple  grandeur,  the  Palazzo  Visconti,  remark- 
able for  the  series  of  large  busts  on  the  pediments  of  the 
principal  floor  windows ;  the  Palazzo  Annone,  by  Francesco 
Richini,  in  a  rather  peculiar  yet  majestic  style ;  the  Pa- 
lazzo Marini,  now  the  Palazzo  di  Finanza,  the  work  of  Ga- 
leazzo  Alessio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste,  and  too 
much  crowded,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesoue  as 
well  as  extensive  pile  of  building,  whose  principal  ra^ade 
exhibits  three  orders,  a  Doric,  an  Ionic  (in  pilasters),  and 
one  consisting  of  fluted  termini,  surmounted  by  masks 
or  busts  for  their  capitals.  Among  the  more  recent 
structures  of  this  class  is  the  Palazzo  Belgioioso,  by 
Giuseppe  Piermarini  (who  died  1798),  the  architect  of  the' 
Teatro  della  Scala,  the  Monte  or  public  bank,  and  various 
other  edifices ;  the  Villa  Belgioioso,  by  the  architect  Leo- 
poldo  Pollak  (died  1800);  and  the  Palazzo  Belloni,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Cagnola,  who  likewise  erected  the 
magnificent  marble  triumphal  arch  called  the  Arco  della 
Pace.  Somewhat  akin  to  this  last-mentioned  structure 
are  several  of  the  arches  or  gateways  forming  the  en- 
trances into  the  city.  Amone  these  the  most  remark- 
able in  point  of  design  is  the  Porta  Ticinense,  or  di  Ma- 
rengo, a  classical  propyheum  of  the  Ionic  order,  presentirig 


a  double  distyle  in  antis,  that  is,  one  in  each  front,  connected 
by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  by  a  single  plain  arch.  This 
also  was  designed  by  CJagnola.  The  Porta  Nuova,  by  the 
architect  Zanoja,  who  died  in  1817,  and  who  is  known  also 
as  a  poet,  is  a  very  tasteful  design,  and  one  that  shows  con- 
siderable ori^nality.  The  Porta  Orientale  again,  with  the 
adjoining  buildings  as  completed  a  few  years  since  by  Van- 
tini,  makes  a  rich  architectural  display.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Duomo,  not  one  of  these  edifices,  not 
even  the  gorgeously-picturesque  facade  of  Santa  Maria 
presso  San  (>lso,  the  work  of  Graleazzo  Alessio,  nor  the 
more  refined  elegance  which  stamps  many  of  the  build- 
ings by  Cagnola,  Zanoja,  Pollak,  Gilardoni,  and  other  mo- 
dem architects,  has  been  described  by  the  pencil  of  any  of 
our  English  artists,  who  seem  to  have  visited  Milan  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  delineating  what  is  as  familiar 
to  us  from  prints  as  our  own  St.  Paul's. 

The  Arco  della  Pace  calls  for  more  particular  notice^  aa 
being  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  embellishments  of 
Milan,  and,  after  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  at  Paris,  the  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  kind  erected  in  modern  times ; 
likewii«e  as  being  the  principal  work  of  its  architect,  the 
Marchese  Luigi  Cagnola,  by  whom  it  was  commenced  in 
1807,  and  carried  on  until  his  death,  August  10.  1633,  after 
which  it  was  continued  by  Carlo  Londinio,  and  finally  com- 
pleted in  1837.  It  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city, 
where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  the  Simplon 
into  the  spacious  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  is  not  only  completely 
insulated,  but  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage from  every  point  of  view,  particularly  as  regards  its 
two  principal  fronts,  one  of  whicn  faces  the  noble  avenue 
above  mentioned,  and  the  other,  or  that  towards  the  city,  is 
viewed  between  two  elegant  Doric  marble  buildings  (serving 
as  guard  and  toll  houses),  which  are  placed  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  are  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  front 
apart  from  each  other.  The  arch,  which  is  entirely  faced 
with  marble,  and  highly  enriched  in  every  part  with  relieTs 
and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both  upon  and  in  front  of 
the  attic,  forms  an  architectural  mass  whose  general  dimen- 
sions are  72^  feet  Englbh,  by  42^  in  deptli,  and  74  in 
height,  or  including  the  sestiga  and  statue  on  its  summit, 
the  extreme  height  is  98  feet  Each  of  the  principal  fronts 
exhibits  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  half-columns 
behind  them,  and  between  them  a  centre  arch  (24  feet  wide 
and  48  high)  and  a  smaller  one  (10  feet  9  inches  wide  and  28 
feet  hi^h)  on  each  side  of  it.  The  entablature  (the  frieze  of 
which  IS  enriched  throughout  with  figures  of  genii  holding 
festoons)  is  not  made  to  break  over  each  of  the  columns,  as 
in  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  neither  is  it  continued 
unbroken  throughout,  as  is  the  case  in  the  arch  in  the  Green 
Park,  London,  but  it  forms  only  a  single  projecting  break  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  whereby  the  inconvenience  is 
avoided  of  such  a  mass  of  stone  being  suspended  over  the 
wider  centre  intercolumn.  This  disposition  of  the  enta- 
blature has  led  to  another  novelty  in  the  design,  for  instead 
of  a  statue  being  placed  over  each  column,  a  single  recum- 
bent one,  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  else  be  suitable,  is 
placed  on  these  projecting  entablatures.  Those  on  the  side 
towards  the  city  represent  the  rivers  Ticino  and  Po,  on  the 
other  the  Adige  and  Tagliamento,  the  two  former  of  which 
were  executed  by  Cacciatori,  and  the  latter  by  Pompeo 
Marchesi. 

There  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  Arco  della  Pace, 
there  being  no  transverse  passage  through  it  from  end  to  end, 
as  in  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  but  merely  an  opening  through  the 
piers  separating  the  larger  arch  from  the  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  owing  to  which  the  external  sides  or  ends  of  the  struc- 
ture have  the  expression  of  greater  solidity.  At  each 
angle  of  the  attic  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Victory, 
about  thirteen  feet  high ;  and  on  the  side  towards  the  city 
the  centre  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Peace  (mo- 
delled by  Sangiorgio,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Luigi  and 
Antonio  Manfredini)  in  a  car  with  six  horses.  Further  than 
this  neither  description  nor  enumeration  can  be  given  of  the 
various  other  sculptures  and  reliefs  that  so  worthily  adorn 
this  magnificent  work. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was  a  town  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34)  and 
Polybius  (b.  xi.).  It  was  taken  by  the  consuls  M.  Marcel  I  us 
and  C.  Cornelius  Scipio,  b.c.  221.  Little  is  said  in  history 
of  Milan  afterwai'ds  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  of 
our  sdra,  when  Maximianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Milan,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls. 
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\»hichwere  two  miles -in  circumference,  and  whicn  conti- 
nued to  encloee  the  area  of  the  town  till  the  time  of  Frederic 
I.,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Yalentinian  11^  Theodoaiua  !•• 
Honoriuis  and  other  emperors  of  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centu- 
ries, resided  occasionally  at  Milan.  At  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire*  Milan  was  twice  devastated,  once  hy 
Attila,  and  afterwards  by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges,  a.i>. 
539,  and  it  did  not  recover  from  their  ravages  for  several 
centuries  after.  The  Longobard  kings  had  their  residence 
at  PliTia,  and  Milan  is  little  noticed  in  history  during  their 
dominion.  It  remained  in  obscurity  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  when,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fat,  the  archbishop  Anspertus  restored  the 
walls  built  by  Maxiroianus,  and  thus  gave  security  to  the 
inhabitants.  From  that  time  Milan  recovered,  and  grew  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  became  gradually  the  principal 
city  of  Lombardy.  The  remainder  of  its  history  is  given 
under  Lombabdy  and  Lombard  Cities.  The  present  city 
of  Milan  has  no  claims  to  classical  antiquity,  the  only  soli- 
tary remains  of  Roman  construction  being  sixteen  hanasome 
fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules 
by  Maximianus. 

The  history  of  Milan  has  been  written  by  Corio,  Rip»- 
monti,  Calco,  Giulini,  and  lastly  by  Verri,  who  is  the  most 
critical  and  enlightened  of  the  native  historians,  'Storia  di 
Milano,'  with  a  continuation  by  Custodi,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1825. 
Argelati  has  written  the  literary  history  of  Milan, '  Biblio- 
theca  Scriptorum  Mediolanensium,'  4  vols.  foL,  1745. 
Pirovano  has  published  a  description  of  Milan,  'Nuova 
Guida  di  Milano,  coi  suoi  Stabilimenti  di  Scienze,  di  Pub- 
blica  Beneficenza  ed  Amministrazioni,  Chiese^  Palagi, 
Teatri,'  &c.,  1824.  Numerous  other  authors  have  written 
upon  particular  buildings  and  other  subjects  relative  to  this 
important  city.  See  also  the  Pian  ofMilan^  published  by 
the  *  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowled||;e.' 

MILDEW  is  a  disease  which  attacks  both  living  and 
dead  vegetable  matter,  and  is  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
owing  to  fogs,  dew,  meteors,  and  noxious  exhalations,  but  in 
reality  is  caused  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical  fungi.  This 
malady  is  often  of  little  importance  to  the  subjects  of  its 
attack,  as  it  appears  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
most  essential  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants  are  fulfilled,  or 
in  such  a  small  degree  as  to  produce  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  plants  infested.  But  it  very 
often  becomes  a  most  serious  evil,  destroying  tbe  straw  of 
com,  and  so  preventing  the  maturation  of  the  grain,  ra- 
vaging the  fields  of  peas  and  beans,  destroying  the  hopes  of 
the  gardener  by  seizing  upon  his  peaches  and  nectarines, 
especially  when  forced,  and  not  unfrequently  extending  its 
evil  influence  to  the  orchards  and  every  description  of 
kitchen-garden  crop. 

The  species  of  fungi  which  produce  these  effects  are 
always  very  minute,  and  often  of  microscopic  smallness. 
Some  are  mtestinal,  attacking  plants  internally,  and  only 
becoming  visible  when  they  break  through  the  surface  of 
the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  their  spores ;  others 
are  superficial,  rooting  and  fructifying  upon  the  outside  of 
the  epidermis.  These  two  classes  of  mildew  fungi  require 
to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

Of  the  intestinal  fungi  the  following  are  the  more  com- 
mon, viz.: — 

1.  Uredo /(BtidOf  called  the  Pepper-lirand,  This  plant 
attacks  wheat,  filling  the  young  seed  with  its  jelly-like 
spawn,  and  producing  myriads  of  foetid  deep  brown  spores, 
which  end  by  occupying  the  whole  interior  of  the  ripe  grain. 

2.  Erineum  gnseunh  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  which  overrun  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  ash,  the 
sycamore,  &c,  forming  broad  grey,  orange;  or  brown 
blotches. 

3.  Various  kinds  of  Puceinicu  The  mildew  of  wheat- 
straw  is  caused  by  Puccinia  gramnuah  which  is  generated 
in  cavities  below  the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  and  protrudes 
when  ripe  in  the  form  of  dull  greyish-brown  broken  stri». 
Puccinia  Heraclei  occasionally  attacks  crops  of  celery  and 
endive,  spreading  over  the  field  and  producing  the  appear- 
ance of  soorcliing. 

4.  JScidium  caneellatum  occasionally  does  much  harm  to 
pear-trees  in  the  orchards  of  Herefordshire.  It  appears  at 
first  like  bright  yellow  spots  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves ;  by  Agrees  a  liquid  matter  is  exuded  from  them ; 
at  the  same  time  small  conical  processes  appear  in  clusters 
from  the  under  side  of  the  leaf;  these  processes  enlarge, 
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become  fibrous,  open  at  the  sides  by  numerous  sliis,  and 
thence  discharge  their  spores.  This  fungus  often  i^roduces 
the  most  destructive  consequences,  appearing  upon  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  fruits,  and  generally  destroying  the  tree. 
Another  species,  ^cidium  iaceraium,  sometimes  spreads 
over  hawthorn  hedges;  and  the  common  orange-red  mildew 
of  the  Berberry  is  ^cidium  Berberidis, 

5.  Scierotium,  a  hard  kernel-like  fungus,  is  a  less  com- 
mon but  sometimes  very  troublesome  visitor.  S.  rompac' 
turn  occasionally  establishes  itself  in  the  rind  of  fruits,  ren- 
dering them  uneatable ;  S.  Cypariiiitr  and  others  attack 
the  leaves  of  various  plants,  particularly  of  the  pear-tree. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  usually  found  that  the  most  vigo- 
rous individuals  are  the  first  affected  by  the  mildew,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Uredo  and  Puccinia ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  spores  ft-om  which  these  plants  are  propagated  are 
drawn  into  the  circulation  from  the  soil,  along  with  tbe  fluid 
matter  on  which  plants  feed;  that  they  are  carried  along 
into  the  stem,  and  begin  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  suitable  situation,  disturbing  and  disorganising 
the  tissue  by  the  production  of  their  spawn,  and  taking  to 
themselves  that  nutriment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  applied  to  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Bauer  found  that  he  could  always  causo 
wheat  to  produce  the  Uredo  fodtida  by  rubbing  its  grains 
with  the  spores  of  that  fungus  previous  to  their  being  sown; 
and  Mr.  Knight  ascertained  that  by  sowing  pear-seeds  in 
soil  infested  with  the  ^cidiuro,  the  very  youngest  leaves  of 
the  seedling  plants  were  attacked. 

Of  wpef^cial  fungi  the  following  are  tne  most  remark- 
able : — 

1.  Cylindrotporium  concentricum,  a  pulverulent  species, 
which  appears  in  dots  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  upon 
tbe  leaves  of  the  cabbage. 

2.  Aerosporium  monilioides.—A  frequent  cause  of  the 
whiteness  of  leaves  and  stems  in  roses,  &c.  It  consists  of 
vast  multitudes  of  filaments  jointed  like  a  necklace. 

3.  Botrytia  diffusa  and  species  of  the  genus  AtpergiUuf, 
whose  filaments  bear  tufts  or  branches,  covered  with  spores. 
These  form  the  white  mealy  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
onions  and  similar  soft-leaved  plants. 

4.  Ery$iphe  communis^  which  forms  the  mildew  of  peas. 
It  consists  of  white  cobweb-like  spawn,  radiating  from  a 
solid  grey  spherical  centre,  filled  with  the  spores  of  the 
species.  Peach  mildew  is  often  caused  by  another  of  this 
genus,  the  E,  pannosa. 

The  attacks  of  superficial  fungi  are  generally  brouglit  on 
by  the  debility  of  the  species  attacked ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  unhealthy  individuals  only  are  suited  to  the  growth  of 
these  parasites.  This  is  like  what  occurs  among  animals, 
which,  when  healthy,  are  scarcely  attacked  by  parasitical 
vermin,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  sickly  are  o%*errun  by 
them.  Heavy  rains  occurring  suddenly  after  long  drought 
are  mentionea  as  a  cause  of  this  kind  of  mildew ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  plants  are  debilitated  by  the  dry 
weather,  at  which  time  tne  fungi  seize  upon  them,  and  that 
as  soon  as  rain  falls  they  grow  with  rapidity  and  auickly 
overrun  the  plants.  It  is  said  that  deep-coloured  roses 
and  peaches  are  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others ;  this 
maybe  referred  to  constitutional  debility,  for  their  colour  is 
connected  with  a  want  of  power  to  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  mdispensable  of  vital  ftinctions  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Transplanted  onions,  which  are 
less  vigorous  than  untransplanted  ones,  are  the  most  subject 

to  mildew.  •  ,         i     *    j    *i. 

These  causes  of  mildew  being  rightly  understood,  the 
methods  of  preventing  the  evil  are  sufficientlv  obvious.  To 
cure  intestinal  mildew  the  soil  should  be  neither  too  nch  nor 
too  ft«ely  watered,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spores  of  the  mildew-plants  from  bemg  commu- 
nicated to  the  soil.  Mr.  Knight  stopped  the  attacks  of  yK«- 
dium  caneeliaium  by  taking  up  his  [mildewed  pear-trees, 
washing  their  rooU  clean,  pruning  them  closely,  and  remov- 
ing them  to  a  new  situation ;  those  removed  ^^""^ /;??^"^y* 
thL)  left  in  the  sofl  eventually  penshed.    It  would  aU^ 

appear  that  in  some  cases  plante  may  l>\«^"!V'I^i,*"^^f^^^^^^ 

Sts^rm.:!;^^^^^^^^^ 

St  lewt  he  found  that  prepared  grains  couj'l  "»»  »»  »n- 
I  «ulS^d.  although  unprepared  B™"'^^;^^.^-^  ^»»U 
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ngftrd  to  destroying  superllcial  mildew,  a  reatorttion  of 
Tigour  or  its  preservation  teems  to  offer  the  best  ehanoes  of 
success.  Mr.  Knight  prevented  his  peas  from  mildewing 
by  watering  them  abundantly  and  constantly ;  in  Scotland* 
where  the  climate  is  more  equable  than  in  England,  and  the 
night  dews  more  abundant*  pea  mildew  is  unknown ;  the 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  crop  of  onions,  perishing  under  the 
attacks  of  Botrytis  diffusa,  gradually  restored  to  nealth  b^  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  schemes  of  stoppmg 
superficial  mildew  by  the  application  of  sulphur,  quick-lime, 
fresh  wood-ashes,  and  similar  substances,  all  of  which  have 
been  recommended,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantage 
follows  their  employment  When  trees  are  attacked  by  super- 
ficial parasites,  the  liest  plan  of  removing  the  evil  is  by  cutting 
off  all  the  mildewed  branches  and  destroying  them,  together 
with  shreds,  nails,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  made 
use  of  in  training  the  plants.  Mr.  Hayward  recommends 
in  addition  that  peach-trees,  which  are  very  liable  to  mil- 
dew, should  be  subsequently  washed  with  a  fluid  consist- 
ing of  4  gallons  of  rain-water,  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  1  lb.  of 
flower  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  roll  tobacco,  1  quart  of  firesh-slaked 
lime,  and  1  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  whole  boiled 
together  for  half  an  hour. 

MILE.  This  word  is  derived  from  mliar§,  the  miUe 
pasnu,  or  thousand  paces,  of  the  Romans.  Each  pace  was 
five  feet,  and  each  foot  certainly  contained  between  11*60 
and  11*64  modem  English  inches.  [STAifDABDS  of 
Lbhoth.]  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11*62  English 
inches,  the  original  Roman  mile  was  therefore  1614  yards, 
or  nine-tent^  and  one-sixtieth  of  an  English  statute  mile, 
very  nearly ;  while  the  English  mile  is  a  Roman  mile  and 
nine  hundredths  of  a  Roman  mile. 

The  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  each  of  220  yards, 
or  40  poles  of  5^  yards  or  16^  feet  each.  It  is  also  80  sur^ 
veying  chains  of  22  yards  each.  It  is  therefore  1760  yards, 
or  5280  feet.  The  square  mile  is  6400  square  chains,  or 
640  acres. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  mite  and  the  Gallic  or  Celtic 
league  [Leaoue]  are  found  in  the  itinerary  measures  of 
roost  European  countries.  The  following  list  (taken  from 
Kelly's  *  Cambist,*  except  the  statement  of  the  Roman  mile) 
^wiil  show  the  itinerary  measures  of  various  countries,  as 
they  are  usually  reputed  in  English  yards  and  statute 
miles.  We  have  placed  them  in  ord^  of  magnitude.  The 
last  column  shows  in  round  numbers  how  many  of  each 
make  1000  statute  miles: — 

NataMOO 
Tftidf.  StatmllM.  Stmiln. 

1614  Antient  Roman  mile  .  '917  1091 

1626  Modern  Roman  mile  •  '925  1081 

1760  English  statute  mile  •  1*000  1000 

1808  Tuscan  mile          .  .  1*027  974 

1984  Antient  Scottish  mile  •  1127  887 

2240  Irish  mile              .  .  1*273  786 

4263  French  posting  league  •  2*422  413 

4635  Spanish  judicial  league  •  2 '634  380 

4860  French  league  of  25  to  the 

degree                •  .  2*761  362 

6760  Portugal  league   .  •  3*841  260 

6859  German  short  mile  ,  3*897  957 

6864  Flanders  league  •  3*900  25G 

7416  Spanish  common  league  •  4*214  237 

8237  Prnssiau  mile       •  •  4*680  214 

8244  Danish  mile          .  .  4*684  213 

8475  Dantzic  mile         .  .  4*815  205 


9113 

Hungarian  mile 

5*178 

193 

9153 

Swiss  mile 

5*201 

192 

10126 

German  long  mile 

5*753 

174 

11559 

Hanoverian  mile 

6*568 

152 

11700 

Swedish  mile 

6*648 

150 

The  metrical  mile  of  1000  French  metres,  or  one  kilo- 
metre, or  1093  English  yards,  is  nut  down  among  the 
measures  of  France,  Ital^,  and  the  rfetherlands ;  the  geo- 
graphical mile,  or  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
about  2025  yanls,  is  used  in  England  and  Italy ;  the  geo- 
graphical league  of  three  such  miles,  or  6075  yards,  is  used 
in  England  and  France  ;  the  German  geographical  mile  is 
four  English  geographical  miles,  or  8100  yards ;  the  short 
mile  used  in  Poland  (which  is  fdso  the  league  of  Brabant) 
is  the  geographical  league  (6076  yds.),  and  Uie  long  m4]e  of 
the  same  country  is  the  German  geogrnphtcal  mile  (8101 
yds.),  which  is  also  the  length  of  the  mile  in  Holland.  The 
Arabian  mile  is  2148  yards ;  the  Chinese  li  632  yards ;  the 


Persian  parasang  6086  yards ;  the  Russian  worst  1167  yards ; 
and  the  Turkish  berri  1826  yards.  All  the  preceding  state- 
ments relative  to  modem  measures  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  work  cited. 

This  diversity  of  itinerary  measures,  particularly  as  ob- 
servable in  countries  which  were  formerly  under  Roman 
sway,  can  only  be  conjectural ly  explained  ;  partly  by  sup- 
posing that  the  mile  (Roman)  and  the  league  (Celtic)  were 
m  process  of  time  confounded  with  each  other  (as  Ingulphus 
asserts  to  have  been  the  case  in  England),  partly  by  recur- 
ring to  the  well-known  tendency  to  give  the  same  name  to 
measures  which  were  multiples  one  of  the  other.  [Lbaous.] 
It  would  be  much  beyond  us  to  attempt  any  derivation  of 
the  preceding  anomalous  measures,  either  f^om  the  mile  or 
the  league,  and  we  shall  in  the  present  article  confine  our- 
selves to  the  history  of  the  English  mile. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  at  some  length, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  our  metrologists  and 
antiquaries  have  passed  it  over.  The  legal  history  is  simply 
this ;  that  previously  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  statutes 
on  weights  and  measures  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
the  regulation  of  the  smaller  standards ;  while  in  the  35tli 
year  of  that  queen  an  act  was  passed  which  (perhaps  un- 
designedly on  the  part  of  its  framers)  has  fixed  the  mile 
at  its  present  length.  This  statute,  though  it  is  always 
appealed  to  as  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion, yet  in  fhct  does  nothing  more  than  incidentally  define 
a  mile  for  a  particular  purpose.  Persons  are  forbidden  to 
build  within  three  mt/et  of  London,  and  the  miie  is  to  be 
9  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  16^  feet  each.  But  whether 
this  mile  had  become  common,  and  only  wanted  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  whether  it  was  a  new  measure  intended  to  be 
generally  enforced,  or  whether  it  was  meant  as  the  measure 
for  the  particular  purpose  indicated,  and  for  that  purpose 
only,  cannot  be  gathered,  at  least  from  the  recital  in  the 
S  tatutes  at  large.  It  will  however  subsequently  appear  that 
we  are  not  without  something  like  a  probable  account  of 
the  derivation  of  the  measure ;  and  whatever  doubt  may 
rest  upon  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was  considered 
by  an  tnthority  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Cowell)  as  a 
general  declaration  of  the  length  of  the  mile.  Previously 
however  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  uniform  mile  was  in  existence.  Most  unquestionably 
many,  perhaps  most,  writers  made  use  of  a  mile  of  500O 
feet,  probably  not  being  aware  of  the  English  foot  having 
become  longer  than  the  Roman,  and  intending  to  use  the 
Roman  mile.  (See  the  citations  in  Leaouk.)  Thus  Roger 
Bacon,  in  liis  general  description  of  the  earth,  follows  (ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  mentioned)  the  Latin  writers,  and  uses 
their  mile  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  least  warning 
of  his  being  aware  that  he  was  using  a  measure  different 
from  the  popular  one  of  his  time.  In  a  writer  then  on  any 
mathematical  or  cosmograpbical  topic  the  mile  may  be 
presumed  to  have  5000  feet.  If  however  the  subject  had 
any  connection  with  astronomy,  and  if  Arabian  writers  were 
referred  to,  it  was  not  unusual  to  use  the  Arabian  mile  of 
2000  yards  (according  to  Roger  Bacon's  estimation,  Jebb, 
p.  141). 

If,  as  we  believe  we  shall  presently  show,  a  longer  mile 
was  in  popular  use,  it  may  be  doubted. whether  the  authors 
above  alluded  to  were  aware  of  the  difference.  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  perpetuate  such  knowledge ;  for  Dr.  Bernard, 
the  most  profound  of  English  metrelogists,  found  the  mile 
of  5O00  feet  sufficiently  common  in  old  writings  to  induce 
him  to  give  it  a  name,  and  call  it  the  English  geametrieal 
mile,  meaning,  we  suppose,  that  principally  used  in  mathe- 
matical writings;  but  he  docs  not  give  the  least  hint  that 
any  other  mile,  except  this  geometrical  mile  and  the  statute 
mile^  was  ever  in  existence.  Nor  does  his  predecessor 
Greaves,  when  he  remarks  that  great  differences  have  been 
observed  between  measured  and  statute  miles*  hint  at  sucli 
disc<Mrdance8  being  derived  from  the  remains  of  an  old  and 
different  measure,  or  at  any  acknowledged  measure  different 
from  the  statute  mile.  This  mile  of  5000  feet  continued  in 
use  among  seamen,  whose  measures  depend  more  upon 
writers  on  navig;atk)n  than  on  acts  of  parliament,  until  the 
earth's  dimensions  became  better  known.  A  very  okl 
notion  as  to  the  earth's  magnitude  gave  60,  or  at  most  6*24^, 
Roman  miles  to  the  degree.  The  sea  mile  tallied  with  that 
of  writers  on  shore,  until  the  measures  of  Picard,  &c. 
became  well  known ;  but  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  is  so  convenient  a  standard  measure  for  the  sailor, 
that  under  the  name  of  a  nautical  or  geogra|4iical  mile  it 
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has  lengthened  with  the  common  estimation  of  the  degree  of 
latitude.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Gunter  we  find  the  degree 
described  as  60  miles  of  5000  feet  each ;  though  he  cer- 
tainly says  {On  the  Croe^Staffe,  b.  xi^  cap.  6),  that  by 
comparison  of  observations,*  he  thinks  352,000  feet  nearer 
the  truth.  Even  almost  as  late  as  the  Revolution  common 
works  written  fbr  landsmen  describe  the  sea  league  as  three 
Italian  miles,  which  answers  nearly  to  15,000  feet.  By  the 
time  of  Dr.  Bernard  however  we  find  the  sea  mile  described 
as  coinciding  with  the  statute  mile  (De  Mem.  et  Pond,,  p. 
202) ;  but  this  is  in  a  work  of  science  and  authority :  and 
Oughtred  (before  the  date  of  Bernard's  book)  says  that  it  is 
'  taken*  (or  rather  mistaken)  that  60  statute  miles  make  a 
degree.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  sea  leaeue  would  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  from  the  common  league ;  and  cer- 
tainly 15,000  feet,  or  2'84  statute  miles,  is  almost  the  same 
as  the  length  which  different  deductions  will  give  for  the 
old  land  league. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  the  main  question,  the  length  of  the 
old  English  mile:  premising  that  the  utmost  we  can  attempt 
is  a  clear  proof  that  the  old  popular  mile  difiered  consider- 
ably from  the  modern  mile.  The  gradual  changes  of  this 
old  mile  (which  the  general  history  of  itinerarv  measures 
may  lead  us  to  suspect)  must  be  traced  out  by  closer  invefr- 
tigation  of  antiquarian  authorities  than  mathematicians 
have  been  wont  to  make,  and  better  estimation  of  their  rela- 
tive values  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view  than  antiquaries 
have  hitherto  been  capable  of  making. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  antiquaries  (Sir  U.  Ellis, 
Pr^ace  to.  Domesday)  that  this  old  mile  was  somewhere 
about  a  slatute  mile  and  a  half.  This  tradition  is  not 
to  be  relied  on;  for  though  in  all  probability  it  agrees 
with  the^  truth,  yet  it  may  have  arisen  from  another  circum- 
stance. We  have  more  than  once  heard  it  proved  by  the 
assertion  that,  even  within  the.  memory  of  man,  distances 
were  measured  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  a 
longer  than  the  statute  mile ;  for  instance,  that  York  was 
said  to  be  150  miles  from  Loudon,  while  it  is  really  more 
than  199  statute  miles.  This  is  perfectly  true;  but  the 
reason  is  perhaps  different  from  that  given,  as  the  following 
account  will  show :  ~ 

The  first  actual  measurement  of  the  roads  in  England, 
in  statute  miles,  was  made  by  John  Ogilby,  cosmographer 
to  Charles  II.,  and  was  published  by  him  in  1675,  under 
the  title  of  '  Britannia,'  with  copious  descriptions,  and  100 
copper-plates  of  the  roads,  in  a  large  folio  volume :  the  in- 
strument used  was  called  by  him  a  wheel-dimennuratorf  and 
answers  entirely  to  the  perambulator  now  in  use.  Various 
editions  of  this  work  were  published,  of  which  we  have  seen 
three,  and  D'Anville  mentions  a  fourth.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  measurement,  as  compared  with  older  ones,  soon 
came  into  general  use :  thus  in  a  little  work  for  men  of 
business,  called  '  The  C!omplete  Tradesman,  or  Exact  Deal- 
er's Dailv  CJompanion,*  London,  1684,  we  find  a  list  of 
Ogilby's  distances  from  town  to  town,  compared  with  those 
formerly  adopted.  The  latter  were  called  by  Ogilby  com- 
puted miles,  and  the  meaning  of  this  word  might  be  doubted, 
out  it  is  proved  to  mean  miles  in  common  use  by  previous 
publications.  Thus  in  Samuel  Morland*s  *  Description  and 
xJse  of  Two  Arithmetic  Instruments,*  &c.,  1673  (or  two 
years  before  Ogilby's  publication),  we  find  the  distances 
called  '  computed  *  by  Ogilby  set  down  as  the  (supposed)  real 
distances.  D*Anville  appears  to  have  seen  an  edition  of 
Ogilby  (of  which  there  is  one  at  least)  in  which  the  word 
computed  is  always  contracted  into  com.  This  he  supposed 
to  mean  common,  and  the  whole  of  his  chapter  on  English 
itinerary  measures  {Mcsures  Itineraires,  cap.  x.)  must  in 
consequence  be  rea^d  cautiously,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be 
indisputable  that  there  was  a  common  mile  in  use  at  the 
Revolution,  which  vas  about  a  quarter  longer  than  the 
statute  mile.  But  on  the  authority  of  the  silence  of  Bernard 
and  Greaves,  above  referred  to,  we  must  remain  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  must  suppose  that  the  computed 
miles  preserved  by  Ogilby  had  been  intended  to  represent 
the  number  of  statute  miles,  but  erroneously  given. 

What  then  may  these  computed  miles  mean,  which  had 
served  the  common  purpose  in  the  estimation  of  distances? 
The  word  computed  never  meant  reputed,  but  was  always 
applied  to  a  result  of  reckoning  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Ogilby  says,  'Whence  these  computations  arose  is  altogether 
uncertain;  the  nearest  conjecture  is,  that  they  seem  to  ex- 

*  This  of  eoorw  xefsn  to  the  meacura^of  Snell,  which  gavs  353;285  feet 
(Aa>.  i$16). 


elude  the  whole  length  of  the  towns,  and  to  be  the  distance 
from  the  end  of  one  town  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not 
regarding  the  fractional  parts  of  a  mile,  but  taking  the 
lesser  integer.*  The  computed  miles  always  give  a  smaller 
figure  than  the  measured  ones,  or  the  same,  never  a  greater ; 
and  a  little  examination  will  render  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  preceding  exnlanation  can  be  the  true  one.  For 
independently  of  its  having  been  the  known  practice  to 
measure  the  roads  fi^om  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  town* 
the  preceding  will  not  explain  differences  of  four,  five,  and 
even  seven  miles  in  a  stage  of  less  than  thirty ;  neither 
will  it  explain  long  stages  being  often  of  the  same  number 
of  oompated  as  of  measured  miles.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  computed  miles  are  nothing  more  than  distances 
measured  on  a  map  in  a  straight  line  from  town  to  town, 
which  differ  firom  those  measured  on  the  roads  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  deviations  and  curvatures  of  the 
roads.  Should  this  (minion  be  correct,  we  might  expect 
beforehand,  fint,  that  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  would  appear  more  direct  than  the  general 
average ;  secondly,  that  the  princiual  roads  would  show  in* 
dioations  of  heing  more  straight  than  the  average  deduced 
from  all  classes,  and  from  cross  as  well  as  direct  roads. 
Both  these  things  appear  in  the  general  results,  and  we 
can  olear  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  bias  in  our  selection 
of  instances  by  throwing  that  task  on  others.  In  the  first 
place  the  roads  near  London  agree  so  much  better  in  the 
computation,  so  called,  and  the  measurement,  that  both 
Ogilby  and  D'Anville  notice  the  circumstance,  and  con- 
clude that  a  shorter  mile  was  in  use  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  city.  We  find  on  examination  Uiat  such  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  twenty-mile  distances  about  Lon- 
don, which  vield  about  120  measured  miles  for  100  computed 
miles;  and  this  happens  particularly  with  those  routes 
which  oome  earliest  in  Qgilby's  work;  but  120  would  have 
been  increased  almost  up  to  the  general  average  by  taking 
twenty  miles  on  every  road  out  of  London. 

SeoMidly,  in  the  '  Exact  Dealer^s  Daily  Ck>mpauioii,' 
already  queted,  these  is  a  selection  of  the  roads  to  which 
most  importaoee  was  attached,  upon  the  whole  of  which 
3963  eomputed  miks  answer  to  5020  measured  miles,  or  )  00 
compuled  miles  give  127  measured  miles.  According  to 
D'Anville,  Ogilby  s  whole  wbrk  gives  76791  measured  miles 
of  road»  and  5765  oomputed,  so  that  100  computed  miles 
make  133  measured  miles.  Hence  the  remaining  2659 
measured  nules  give  1812  oomputed  miles ;  or,  off  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  100  computed  miles  give  147  measured  miles. 
These  results  placet  in  snch  large  numbers  of  miles,  insu- 
perable diffiottltiea  in  the  way  of  any  explanation  which 
should  equally  apply  to  the  greater  and  leaser  roads ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  remains  only  the  hypothesis  that 
the  computed  miles  were  map-measured*  distances,  and 
that  the  larger  and  more  important  roads  were  straighter 
than  the  rest. 

It  is  believed  that,  since  the  time  of  Ogilby,  the  roads 
have  been  much  shortened  by  the  various  acts  of  parliament. 
Have  thi  mdleetones  been  altered  accordingly  f  or  has  the 
increased  speed  of  stage-ooaohes  been  in  part  the  result  of 
^calling  a  shorter  line  Ss.  road  by  the  same  number  of  miles  P 
To  try  this  question,  we  shall  compare  a  few  distances  from 
place  to  place,  as  given  in  Ogilby^s  *  Britannia,'  with  those 
in  Hogg's  edition  of  Faterson's '  Roads'  (1624),  altered  so 
as  to  start  ijn>m  the  same  point,  namely,  the  old  standard 
in  Gomhill : — 


Ogilby. 

IbSf. 

London  to  Worcester    •     •     •     112 

114 

,,         Berwick        ...     839 

33/ 

,,         Bristol     •     •     •     •     US 

117 

,,         Bridgnorth        «     •     142 

142 

The  measures  in  Ogilby  may  of  course  be  erroneous ;  but 
as  they  were  certainly  made  with  a  sufficient  instrumenl; 
and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  care,  and  as  in  our  country 
it  is  nobody's  business  to  see  that  all  succeeding  milestones 
are  altered  when  a  mile  of  road  is  saved  in  the  middle  of  a 
line,  we  suspect  strongly  that  a  remeasurement  would  show 
our  present  distances  to  be  too  long. 

Tne  credit  of  the  antiquaries'^  tradition,  which  Would 
otherwise  be  considerable,  is  destroyed  by  its  probable 
origin,  as  above  stated.    We  now  come  to  another  species 
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of  evidence,  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers.    Tlie  new 
measures  of  any  country  found  their  way  abroad  but  slowly 
lit  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  shall 
not  therefore  he  surprised  to  find  foreign  writers  of  the 
middle  and  end  of  that  century  varying  from  then  existing 
measures  in  their  statements.    We  shall  first  take  the  geo- 
graphy of  Varenius,  first  published  in  1650,  and  edited  in 
1672  by  no  less  a  person  than  Newton,  then  Lucasian  prd^ 
fesRor.    The  following  sentence  was  allowed  by  the  editor 
to  pass  without  comment:— *  Triplieia  habentAngli  mil- 
liana:  majora,  quorum  27^  ax^uant  gradum  sive  19  Hoi- 
landica;  mediocria  quorum  50;  minima  quorum  60  vel  55.* 
Now  the  mile  of  Varcnins  is  described  by  himself  as  con- 
taining 18,000  Rhineland  feet,  each  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Bernard,  is  1*033  English  feet    'Whence  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  three  miles  described  as  English  by  Va- 
renins  severally  contain  2*43, 1*33,  and  Ml  statute  miles 
(taking  '  60  vel  55  *  to  be  60).    We  have  no  doubt  that 
Varenms  has  here  got  hold  of  the  leuca,  the  old  mile  or 
half  the  leuca,  and  the  modern  statute  mile,  which,  being 
not  sixty  years  old  when  he  wrote,  was  not,  though  the 
contemporary  legal  measure,  more  accurately  known  than 
the  others.    Again,  Ozanam,  in  his  'Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary,' A.D.  1691,  makes  the  English  mile  a  quarter  longer 
than  the  Italian  mile,  that  is,  considerably  above  the  statute 
mile;  but  his  accounts  of  itinerary  measures  are  so  evi- 
dently theorised  into  round  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
geometrical  paces,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any 
apecific  results  drawn  from  them.     If  his  geometrical  pace 
be  five  FVench  feet  (Paucton,  p.  179),  this  English  mile 
(which  he  states  at  1250  paces)  is  6250  French  feet,  or  2219 
English  yards,  that  is,  1*26  statute  miles.  But  this  is  hardly 
vorth  notice,  for  no  value  of  Che  geometrical  pace  can  be 
taken  which  will  make  Ozanam's  account  of  measures  con- 
sistent with  itself.    We  shall  take  one  more  conjectural  de- 
termination of  the  mile,  derived  from  the  sea  league  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    Gunter  states  this  at  three  miles  of 
6000  feet  in  a  mile,  the  league  being  the  twentieth  of  a  re- 
puted degree.    Tlie  author  of  the  '  Exact  Dealer  s  Daily 
Companion,'  above  cited,  calls  it  three  Italian  miles,  or 
4904  yards.     Now  if  the  original  league  were  the  land 
measure,  then  the  mile  (or  half  of  the  leuca)  would  have 
been  2452  yards,  or  1*4  statute  mile. 

D'Anville  endeavours  to  make  the  old  mile  the  same 
thing  as  the  original  French  league,  or  the  Roman  mile 
and  a  half  [Lbaoub],  taking  the  computed  milf,  already 
discussed,  as  the  old  measure.  But  independently  of  the 
mile  thus  considered  not  being  long  enough  (and  we  have 
no  instance  of  an  itinerary  measure  shortening  by  time),  the 
distinction  between  the  mile  and  the  league  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  common  notoriety  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  manuscripts ;  and  previous  to  this  time  the  con- 
fusion which  might  have  made  D'Anville's  supposition  true 
had  ajready  lengthened  the  league  by  500  paces. 

The  only  way  of  detecting  the  length  of  any  measure,  a 
copy  of  which  is  not  absolutely  preserved,  is  by  the  know- 
ledge of  some  quantity,  which  naving  been  handed  down  in 
terms  of  the  old  measure,  and  being  still  in  existence,  can 
be  re-estimated  in  terms  of  the  new  measures.  Unfortu- 
natelv  we  have  no  very  exact  measurements  of  well-known 
lengtns ;  nevertheless  by  using  such  as  we  have,  and  taking 
the  mean  of  a  considerable  number,  the  odds  are  much 
against  any  very  serious  error  remaining  in  the  result. 

About  1478  William  Botoner,  commonly  called  William 
Wircestre.  or  William  of  Worcester,  made  a  tour  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  wrote,  apparently  for  his  own  use,  a 
large  number  of  memoranda,  wmch  remained  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Cambridge,  and  were  published 
in  1778,  by  Dr.  Nasmyth,  with  tbe  title,*"  Itinerarium  Wtl- 
lelmi  de  Worcestre.*  The  date  of  the  writer  is  well  settled, 
for  he  asserts  that  in  the  year  1473  be  presented  to  tbe 
bishop  of  Winchester  his  own  translation  into  English  of 
Cicero  de  Senectute.  This  William  of  Worcester  was  given 
to  measurement :  he  records  the  dimensions  of  the  churches 
which  he  visited,  and  the  number  of  miles  between  the  se- 
veral towns.  From  the  latter  enumerations  we  have  col- 
lected the  most  definite  instances,  which  we  have  compared 
with  our  latest  road-books,  as  follows  (W  is  the  number  of 
miles  in  W.  of  W.'s  account;  R  in  the  road-books): — 

•  WiUi  it  WM  paUulMd  tiie  *  ItineTarr  of  th«  Holy  Land.'  hr  Simon  Sho«oii« 
and  whoeTer  woald  eouaolt  the  book  at  Uia  M uaeam  muat  look  auder  the  liitti»r 
BAma  io  tha  Catalogoe.  With  it  was  alao  pablitbed  the  txMt  on  Lecmine 
VaM»  nfened  to  iu  the  artioto  on  that  lubject. 
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Gloucester  to  Tewkesbury 

Shepton  Mallet  to  Glastonbury 

Glastonbury  to  Bridgewater 

Bridgewater  to  Taunton 

Taunton  to  Wellington 

Wellington  to  CoUumpton 

Collumpton  to  Exeter 

Ottery  St  Mary  to  Exeter 

Plymouth  to  Ssdtash  

Totals  93  134 

To  give  the  best  chance  of  a  correct  result  which  our 
present  means  afford,  we  must  increase  this  131  (  modem 
road  miles  in  such  proportion  as  will  make  them  correctly 
represent  the  same  roads  at  the  time  when  William  of  Wor- 
cester travelled.  This  we  have  no  data  for  doing,  and  any 
supposition  we  may  make  must  rest  on  its  own  intrinsic 
probability.  To  neglect  this  correction  altogether  would 
make  the  preceding  give  100  old  miles  equal  to  141  sta- 
tute miles,  and  this  is  the  lowest  conclusion  which  can 
be  formed.  But  if  five  per  cent,  of  deviation  has  been  cor- 
rected since  the  old  account,  that  is,  if  what  is  now  luo 
miles  would  have  been  105,  then  100  old  miles  may  be  stated 
at  148  statute  miles.  Tliis  conclusion,  and  even  a  stronger 
one,  may  be  reinforced  from  a  totally  distinct  quarter.  But 
first  let  it  be  observed,  that  since  roads  have  no  tendency  to 
lengthen,  but  the  contrary,  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  of 
the  preceding  instances  as  make  the  old  mile  least  are  most 
probably  those  in  which  the  distances  ha\'e  been  shortened; 
and  instead  of  being  the  cases  of  most  weight,  are  precisely 
the  reverse. 

Though  the  preceding  instances  are  quite  suflScient,  yet 
it  may  ^  satisfactory  to  name  one  or  two  short  distances  in 
which  a  very  large  mistake  is  impossible.  The  following, 
were  they  the  only  ones,  would  lead  us  to  susoect  that  the 
old  mile  was  even  longer  than  a  mile  and  a  half  statute. 
William  of  Worcester  says  that  Wokey  Hole  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  WeUs,  whereas,  by  the  Ordnance  Map,  it  is  a 
mile  and  six-tenths  in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Again,  Merkysberry  (now  Masberry)  Castle  is  placed 
by  him  at  two  miles  fhim  Wells  on  the  opposite  side:  it  is 
now  three  miles  and  three-quarters  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Lastly,  Fenny  Castle  is  said  to  be 
a  mile  and  a  half  westward  towards  the  marsh,  whereas 
what  is  now  called  Castle  Hill  is  two  miles  and  three-quar- 
ters westward.  These  instances  are  more  convincing  than 
the  preceding  as  to  the  mere  use  of  a  longer  mile,  though 
not  so  well  adapted  for  its  determination. 

We  must  now  remove  the  question  to  Palestine.  In  the 
description  of  the  earth  given  by  Roger  Bacon  (Jebb^  pp. 
1 80-236)  he  generally  follows  Pliny,  and  gives  distances  in 
Roman  miles,  except  only  when  treating  of  those  parts 
which  the  Crusaders  visited,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 
In  this  part  of  his  account  Bacon  relies  much  on  the  conver- 
sation and  writings  of  a  certain  Willielmus,  who  went  on  a 
mission  from  the  king  of  France  to  the  Tartars  in  1253,  and 
on  the  oral  accounts  of  other  travellers.  But  the  country  on 
the  distances  of  whose  towns  he  is  most  precise  in  his  in- 
formation is  Palestine  itself.  By  taking  fifteen  well  defi  ned 
instances,  and  measuring  the  corresponding  distances  on 
Major  Rennell's  map  in  parts  of  inches,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, the  first  column  being  the  number  of  leucfo  in 
Bacon,  the  second  the  number  of  inches  in  Rennell.  (We 
omit  sea-distances,  as  likely  to  err  considerably.) 

From  Gaza  to  Ascalon 
Ascalon  to  Joppa 
Joppa  to  Aco 
Aco  to  Cassarea  • 

Aco  to  Tyre        .        • 
Tyre  to  Sarepta 
Sarepta  to  Sidon  • 

Sidon  to  Baruth 
Baruth  to  Gibeleth 
Gibeleth  to  Tripolis 
Jerusalem  to  Joppa      • 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
Samaria  to  Jerusalem 
Samaria  to  Cnsarea     • 
Aco  to  Nazareth  • 
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The  scale  of  Rennell's  map  is  three  inches  to  a  degree  of 
latitude ;  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  how  much 
must  this  16*03  inches,  which  is  a  total  of  distances  mea- 
Bured  in  the  shortest  lines  from  place  to  place,  be  increased 
to  allow  for  the  deviations  of  the  roads  ?  If  we  assume  that 
the  deviation  was  equal  to  that  in  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  must*  increase  16' 03  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
127,  which  gives  20*3581.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  more  allowance  is  made  for  deviation,  the  longer  is  the 
leuca;  and  we  think  it  is  the  least  supposition  which  can 
be  made,  to  suppose  the  deviation  on  routes  in  Palestine  no 
greater  than  m  England.  I>r.  Bernard  states  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Oriental  geographer  Abu  Rib  an  (Al 
Biruni  or  Birunius)  to  deduct  one-fifth  from  distances  mea- 
sured on  the  roads,  to  obtain  the  true  distances  in  a  straight 
line.  This  amounts  to  increasing  the  number  of  miles  mea- 
sured on  the  map  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  125,  and  is 
practically  accordant  with  the  preceding  rule  in  a  question 
of  which  the  data  are  as  rough  as  in  the  present  one.  The 
testimony  is  valuable  as  referring  to  roads  in  the  East,  and 
at  the  period  to  which  Bacon's  account  refers.  The  leuca  is 
then,  on  these  suppositions,  *  1335  of  an  inch  on  RennelFs 
map,  or  '0445  of  a  degree.  The  length  of  the  degree  in 
these  latitudes  being  assumed  at  363,500  feet,  we  deduce 
3 '  064  statute  miles  as  the  length  of  a  leuca,  or  1  *  532  statute 
miles  as  the  length  of  the  old  mile.  If  we  were  to  reject 
the  correction  for  deviation,  the  result  would  be  1*206  sta- 
tute miles,  which  is  unquestionably  too  small. 

In  1422  Sir  Gilbert  de  Lannoy  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  on  a  tour  of  military  observation  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  His  account  is  published  (from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian)  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  '  Archseologia.'  He 
never  mentions  the  league  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
gives  all  his  distances  in  miles.  From  his  account  of  Egypt 
we  soon  found  that  no  hypothesis  would  make  his  distances 
agree  with  modem  travellers.  He  places  the  city  of  Cairo, 
for  instance,  three  miles  from  its  port  Boolak,  which  dis- 
tance is  now  called  only  one  mile.  [Kabiba.]  But  on  ex- 
amining his  distances  in  Palestine  there  appears  almost  a 
certainty  that  he  used  a  smaller  mile,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  (and  not  two)  make  the  league  of  Roger  Bacon.  The 
following  are  all  the  comparisons  which  his  work  affords  us 
the  means  of  making  :^ 

Baooii.       Ijuinoy.        VcM^puB  io 
I<<wguef.       Miles.  Miles, 

From  Joppa  to  Aco  .24  60  2*5 

AcotoTyre  .       9  25  2*7S 

TyretoSidon  .8  20  2' 5 

Sidon  to  Baruth  .8}  25  2*94 

„     Jerusalem  to  Joppa  ,12  30  2*5 

But  even  Lannoy's  mile  must  be  longer  than  our  statute 
mile ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  difference.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Lannoy's  mile  in  1422  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  with  that  of  WUliam  of  Worcester  in  1473,  or 
that  of  Bacon  in  1250,  being  shorter  than  either. 

So  far  our  conclusions  proceed  upon  assumptions  of  the 
highest  probability ;  and  the  result  is,  that  from  theEngli:ib 
measurements  we  may  infer  that  100  antient  miles  certainly 
exceed  141  statute  miles,  while  from  those  in  Palestine  they 
are  most  likely  not  much  less  than  153  such  miles.  It  is 
highly  pEobable  that  the  result  is  nearer  to  153  than  to  141. 
If  we  were  to  take  a  mean  of  both  results,  giving  them  equal 
weights,  the  mile  thus  obtained  would  be  probably  too 
smalU  and  this  result  is  1*47;  so  that  (as  mentioned  in 
League)  the  ratio  of  145  to  100  (misprinted  45  to  iOO)  is 
the  very  least  which  is  admissible,  and  perhaps  too  small 
even  for  a  minimum.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  more  probable 
result  would  be  obtained  by  taking  153  as  a  result  of  the 
measure  in  Palestine  (for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  cor- 
rect'on  for  deviation  could  have  been  too  much),  and  giving 
this  number  twice  as  much  weight  as  141  in  forming  a 
mean  of  the  two.  This  gives  1 49  in  place  of  1 47 ;  or, 
roughly  speaking,  we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
100  antient  miles  are  as  much  as  150  statute  miles,  and 
tolerably  certain  that  they  exceeded  145  such  miles.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  evidence  enough  that  very  different 
miles  were  in  use  among  writers,  and  also  that  the  most 
ignorant  confusion  between  antient  and  modern  measures 
fiequently  existed.  Sir  John  Maundevile,  for  instance, 
says,  '  Aftre  the  auctoures  of  astronomye,  700  furlonges  of 
erthe  answeren  to  a  degree  of  the  firmament:  and  tho 

*  We  take  thia  from  Mme  nragTi  triale,  ont  of  Orilby*!  book,  but  we  rely 
on  tlw  •Mtem  gcoEmpliBr  pmeatly  aentioiiM. 
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ben  87  miles  and  4  furlonges.  Now  be  that  here  multiplyed 
by  360  sithes;  and  than  thei  ben  31,500  my les,  every  of 
8  furlonges,  aftre  my  les  of  cure  contree.'  The  old  astro- 
nomical authors  use  the  stadium,  which  is  here  made  to  be 
the  English  furlong,  a  measure  with  which  it  had  no  con- 
nection. 

There  is  certainly  this  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  [League] 
the  antient  minimum  distance  between  two  market-towns 
must  have  been  19  modern  statute  miles,  which  seems  a  great 
distance.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  appearance  is 
a  consequence  of  the  notions  derived  from  the  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  courts,  which  make  the  leuca  to  be  a  statute 
mile ;  so  that  seven  miles  has  long  been  tho  legal  distance. 
This  interpretation  is  so  preposterous  that  it  must  be  thrown 
aside ;  for  even  if  the  mile  of  Bracton  and  Fleta  were  tiie 
mile  of  the  books ^  and  not  the  mile  of  the  people,  the  leuca 
would  be  10.000  feet»  or  two  statute  miles  all  but  the  tenth 
of  a  mile.  And  the  reason  given  by  Bracton  certainly  re- 
quires some  greater  distance  than  seven  miles.  For  he 
implies  [Lxague,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  376]  that  the  third  of  a  day's 
work  should  be  half  the  distance  of  two  markets ;  a^id 
gives  a  time  for  buying  and  selling  not  longer  in  duration 
than  that  allowed  for  goin^  to  the  market,  Reading  this 
paragraph  by  the  modern  mterpretation  of  the  courts,  the 
time  of  business  would  be  that  in  which  a  laden  horse 
or  market-cart  would  go  three  miles  and  a  half;  and  if, 
taking  into  account  the  badness  of  roads  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  allow  even  as  much  as  two  hours  for  this,  then 
the  day's  work  would  be  only  six  hours.  According  to  our 
reading  the  time  of  going  nine  miles  and  a  half  would  be 
the  time  of  business ;  or  allowing  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
day's  work  would  be  something  more  than  nine  hours.  It 
may  however  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  the  mile 
of  5000  feet,  or  that  of  the  books,  was  that  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  which  would  give  about  12i  statute  miles  as  the 
distance  in  question. 

AVe  conjecture  that  the  length  of  the  antient  mile  arose 
from  that  confusion  between  the  mile  and  the  leuca  which 
is  referred  to  by  Ingulphus.  [League.]  The  leuca  of  fifteen 
hundred  paces  would,  when  the  loot  attained  its  permanent 
length,  be  1  *  42  modern  statute  miles,  to  which  the  term 
mile  being  applied,  we  have  the  probable  beginning  of  the 
old  mile,  that  is,  we  adopt  D*Auvi1le*s  conclusion  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  If  in  the  meanwhile  the  leuca  of  2000 
paces  came  into  use  (as,  according  to  Ingulphus,  it  did), 
which  would  be  called  in  the  books  two  miles  (as  in  fact  it 
was  two  miles  of  the  tcriters),  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  a  new  leuca  of  two  long  miles  should  be  formed  from 
the  mile  of  the  people.  This  would  be  but  a  poor  conjec- 
ture for  the  establishment  of  a  measure ;  but  it  has  great 
force  in  reference  to  a  mile,  the  existence  of  which  is  sepa- 
rately proved.  And  though  Ingulphus  states  that  the  wonl 
leuca  was  introduced  as  meaning  a  mile,  yet  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  new  measure  should  have  been  introduced  under 
the  old  name,  than  the  new  name  for  the  old  measure :  it  is 
moreover  tolerably  certain  that  the  conquerors  would  attempt 
to  introduce  both  their  measure  and  its  name,  while  the 
people  would  be  able  to  resist  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

The  origin  of  the  statute  mile  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  follows:— The  furlong,  or  quarantena,  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Roman  itinerary  system  of  measures.  It  grew  out  of 
the  perch,  or  perticata,  a  measure  originally  of  small  lengths, 
as  in  buying  or  selling  of  land,  40  of  which  were  made  into 
one  by  tlie  simple  name  of  forty-long,  or  furlong.  •  The 
great  variations  of  the  perch,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country, 
induced  the  legislature,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  fix  it  at 
five  yards  and  a  half.  It  did  not  hai'monise  with  the  book- 
system  of  measures,  and  we  see  [League]  that  when  it  was 
introduced  there,  the  mile  was  awkwardly  described  as 
seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  three  perches,  and  two  palms. 
The  legislators  of  Elizabeth,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  stibium,  seeing  the  mile  of  the  books  (and  perhaps  of 
the  courts)  making  upwards  of  seven  furlongs  and  a  half, 
might  very  naturally  restore  the  nominal  accordanf»  of  the 
old  and  modern  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
fractional  quantities,  by  lengthening  the  mile  into  eight 
furlongs. 

MILFORD  HAVEN.    [Pembrokeshire  ] 

MILHAU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron ;  in  44°  &'  N.  lat.  and  3**  5'  E.  long. ;  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Narbonne,  through  Mpulins,  Clermont,  and 
St.  Flour:  the  distance  is  not  given  in  the  road-books. 

Milhau  is  sai'l  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  by  t' 
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Hiine  of  ^milianum,  a  name  which  indicates  a  Roman 
origin.  It  is  not  however  noticed  by  D*Anville.  In  the 
rebgious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvinists.  Louis  XIII. 
possessed  himself  of  it  in  a.d.  1629,  and  ordered  the  fortifi- 
cations to  be  destroyed.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  risht 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
covered  with  peach  and  almond  trees.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  houses  and  the 
public  fountains  are  handsome :  there  is  a  good  '  place*  or 
square  and  some  agreeable  promenades.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Tarn,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  erection. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  8847  for  the  town,  or  9806  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  10,450  for  the  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth,  serge,  chamois  and  other  leather,  and 
gloves.  Cheese,  which  resembles  the  '  Roquefort  cheese,* 
and  is  sold  under  that  name,  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  cellars  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  Considerable  trade  in 
raw  and  spun  wool,  leather,  timber  for  various  uses, 
wiue,  and  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  is  carried  on.  There 
are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  some  fiscal  government  offices ;  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  high  school,  a  drawing-school,  and  an 
hospital.  There  is  a  Protestant  church,  under  the  direction 
of  the  consistory  of  St.  Afrique. 

The  arrondissement  of  Milhau  has  an  area  of  772  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  39  communes:  it  is  divided  into  9 
cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
pouulation,  in  1831,  was  63,603;  in  1836,  it  was  65,800. 
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MILITARY  FRONTIER  (Hungary).  This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  Bukowina,  between  the  frontiers  of  Illyria, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  those  of 
Turkey.  Its  length  is  about  1000  miles,  from  Povile,  on  the 
Adriatic,  in  16"*  48'  £.  long.,  to  the  defile  of  Ostocs,  in  26'* 
25'  £.  long.,  and  it  lies  between  44°  V  and  47"*  36'  N.  Ut. ;  its 
breadth  varies  in  different  parts:  the  area  is  about  18,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  divided  into*-l, 
the  Western  or  Croatian  MiUtary  Frontier ;  2,  the  Slavonian 
Military  Frontier;  3,  the  Hungarian  or  Banat  Military 
Frontier ;  4,  the  Tramylvanian  Military  Frontier. 

This  tract  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  by  having  its  own  purely  military  government  All 
the  peasants  are  soldiers,  of  whom,  in  time  of  peace,  45,000 
men  are  always  under  arms;  but  in  1815,  befOTO  the  peace, 
there  were  62,000.  This  force  was  originally  intended  as  a 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  By  this  tenure  the 
peasants  hold  from  the  state  the  hereditary  usufiruct  of  their 
lands.  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser- 
vices of  a  great  military  force  (there  being  above  100,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms),  which  in  time  of  peace  costs 
the  state  nothing.  These  well-trained  and  disciplined  sol- 
diers defend  their  own  frontier  both  against  hostile  attacks 
and  the  plague  without  pay,  and  in  time  of  war  serve  the 
state  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  re- 
ceive the  usual  pay.  They  are  divided  into  seventeen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  of  hussars,  and  one  battalion  of  sailors. 
Each  regiment  consists  (in  timeof  peace)  of  two  battalions, or 
twelve  companies,  which  serve  in  turn,  has  its  own  staff,  and 
is  commanded  by  a  colonel,  who  exercises  both  the  civil  and 
military  authority.  Two  regiments  make  a  brigade.  The 
military  authority  is  divided  among  what  are  called  four  ge- 
neral commands,  the  seats  of  which  are,  at  Agram  for  the 
Croatian  frontier ;  at  Peterwardein  for  the  Slavonian ;  at 
Temesvar  for  the  Hungarian ;  and  at  Hermann  for  the 
Transylvanian :  the  whole  is  under  the  supreme  direotion  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.  According  to  the  mili- 
tary constitution,  the  generals  superintend  the  civil  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  the  general  are 
the  regimental  commanders,  who  are  in  the  place  of  district 
authorities;  in  short,  all  civil  officers  hold  military  rank. 

fiwtf  of  the  Country ;  Soil;  and  Climate. — A  great  part 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  western  part  being  tra- 
versed by  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  eastern  by  branches  of 
the  Carpathians.  Many  fine  valleys,  some  of  them  rich  in 
picturesque  beauty,  lie  between  the  branches  of  the  moun- 
tains;  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  pretty  flat  The 
western  part  of  the  Ranat  is  a  sandy  plain  covered  with 
£and)iilU  from  GO  to  180  feet  high.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Tlieiss,  and  the  Temes,  there  are  extensive 
marshes.    In  the  mountainous  parts  the  temperature  is 


that  of  more  northern  countries ;  whereas  the  lower  central 
parts  ei\)oy  a  climate  resembling  that  of  Italy.  The  soil  ii 
on  the  whole  very  fruitful,  especially  in  the  plains,  and  in 
several  valleys  of  the  Banat.  For  the  natural  productions, 
see  Hungary. 

ifaiti(/ac/ur^tf.— There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance. The  women,  as  well  as  the  men*  show  great  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  manufacturing  almost  every  article  ibr 
their  own  consumption.  There  is*  a  veiy  gi'eat  export  trade 
in  the  productions  of  the  country.  The  extensive  forests 
supply  great  quantities  of  excellent  timber.  That  of  Jab- 
lanacz  is  mucn  esteemed  in  England  for  ship-building. 

Variety  of  Nations ;  Languages;  Religion;  and  Eduta' 
/u>;?.— The  population  is  at  (present  (1 839)  at  least  1,200,000, 
and  is  of  many  different  races,  two^thii'ds  however  being  of 
Slavonian  origin,  namely,  Croatians,  in  the  Croatian  Military 
Frontier,  and  the  Slavonians  and  Servians  (Illyriana  or  Rus- 
sians), in  Slavonia  and  the  Banat.  The  three  other  principal 
nations  are  less  numerous,  namely,  the  Wallacfaians  <  perhaps 
above  150,000),  in  the  Transylvanian  and  Banat  Military 
Frontier,  and  the  Himgahans  and  Szekler  in  Transylvania. 
Besides  these  there  axe  Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Gipsies.  The  Clementines  are  of  Albanian  origin,  so  called 
from  their  leader  Clement  They  are  not  id)Ove  2000 ;  they  in- 
habit two  villages  in  the  district  of  Peterwardein,  and  have 
retained  their  manners  and  language.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  not-united  Church,  in  450 
parishes;  next  in  number  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  330  parishes.  The  united  Greeks  have  150  parishes; 
the  Protestants  (about  60,000  in  all)  are  Calvinists,  having 
85  parishes.  Unitarians  10,  and  Lutherans  4  parishes.  '  AU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Military  Frontier,'  says  Hassel, 
'  are  endowed  with  admirable  natural  feculties,  and,  whether 
in  the  rude  climate  of  the  Caipathians,  or  the  milder  tem- 
perature of  the  plains,  are  distinguished  for  talent.  But  all 
theseexcellent  gifts  of  nature  are  still  buried,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  profound  slumber ;  and  it  is  but  lately  uiat  some  efforts 
are  perceived  to  call  them  into  action.  Hie  government  has 
done  much  to  promote  public  instruetion ;  but  the  number 
of  schools  is  far  too  smaU,  especially  amongst  the  followers  of 
the  Greek  Church ;  so  Uiat  frequently  there  is  not  a  single 
school  in  a  tract  of  many  leagues  in  extent.*  This,  it  is 
true,  was  written  twenty  years  ago ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  since  that  time,  for  the  number 
of  schools  stated  to  exist  in  1820  is  quoted  without  alteration 
in  the  Austrian  *  Encyclopsdia '  m  1838.  The  great  va- 
riety of  costume  appears  surprising  to  a  stranger ;  for  while 
persons  in  office  and  the  ladies  in  the  towns  adopt  the 
&shions  of  Vienna,  each  nation  and  tribe  has  its  own  cos- 
tume, which  in  Croatia  and  some  other  parts  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  some  countries  of  the  East.  Various 
and  often  unjust  judgments  have  been  passed  on  the  character 
of  these  people :  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  they  may 
be  described,  according  to  Hassel,  Blumenbach,  and  other 
writers,  as  a  people  of  great  natural  talents,  acute,  docile, 
very  patriotic,  devotedly  attached  to  the  Imperial  house, 
brave,  frank,  hospitable,  fond  of  music  and  poetiy,  and  pos- 
sessing a  great  degree  of  national  pride.  Their  domestic 
arrangements  are  founded  on  the  patriarchal  wav  of  life, 
derived  from  remote  ages,  which  the  government  has  care- 
fully maintained.  AU  the  branches  of  a  flimily  (called  a 
house  communion)  live  together,  and  several  generations 
are  found  at  the  same  time  in  one  house.  The  head  of  the 
family,  called  the  Gosspodar,  exercises  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
authority,  whieh  all  the  members  are  bound  to  respect  and 
obey.  The  males  who  are  of  age  have  however  a  vote  in 
the  discussion  of  all  important  family  ooneems.  The 
mother,  who  is  called  Goszpodaricza,  presides  over  the  in' 
ternal  affairs,  and  superintends  the  female  members  of  the 
fomily.  The  property  of  the  family  is  in  common,  and  no 
one  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  working.  Each  person  who 
works  has  an  equal  share  in  the  produce,  but  theGoszpodar 
and  his  wife  have  each  a  double  portion.  No  member  is 
allowed  to  have  land  or  cattle  of  his  own;  but  be  may 
possess  money  and  furniture.  He  who  leaves  the  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  elders  and  the  regiment  is  re- 

Euted  a  deserter.  Daughters  who  marry  into  another  house 
ave  a  smaller  portion.  Such  a  family  often  consists  of  30. 
40,  and  even  80  members.  [PsTERWAiinBiN;  Skmli?'] 
(yo\\li\e\zmgct,StatistikderMiliiargrense,  1822:  OeHer' 
reicfiieche  National  Encyclaj)edie,  1838;  Hassel,  vol.  ii.; 
also  Stein,  Horschelmann,  and  other  writers.) 
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armies  dtber  ibr  the  purpose  of  ooveriDg  and  defending 
certain  tracts  of  coantry  or  preperetory  to  the  commence- 
xnent  of  offensive  operations  against  an  enemy. 

A  position  is  considered  as  admntageoosly  chosen  vhen 
it  is  on  elevated  ground;  when  it  is  not  commanded  by 
ominenees  within  the  range  of  artillery ;  woA  when,  firom  the 
existence  of  natural  obstacles,  as  rivers  or  marshes,  on  the 
wings,  it  is  incapable  of  being  turned,  that  is,  the  enemy 
cannot  without  making  an  extensive  movement  get  to  the 
rear  of  the  army  by  which  the  position  is  occupied.  In  the 
event  of  such  points  of  support  being  wanting,  the  position, 
whether  it  be  a  plain  or  an  eminence,  should  nave  its  flanks 
protected  by  villages,  or  by  redoubts  raised  for  the  purpose ; 
for  the  flanks  being  the  weakest  points  of  tlie  line,  since 
the  troops  there  are  only  defended  by  their  own  fire,  they 
particularly  require  to  be  strengthened  by  the  impediments 
of  the  ground  or  by  fortifications,  in  wder  that  the  enemy, 
in  any  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  may  be  retarded  till 
reinforcements  can  be  brought  up  to  oppose  him. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  an  army  on  commanding 
ground  consist  in  the  troops  being  able  to  see  the  mancBuvres 
of  the  enemy  while  their  own  are  concealed ;  the  fire  also, 
being  directed  downwards,  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
enemy,  which  is  made  upwards  from  a  lower  level.  The 
existence  of  woods  or  hollow  ways  in  front  of  a  position  is 
considered  as  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  since  an  enemy 
might  there  place  divisions  or  parties  for  tlie  purpose  of 
attacking  the  line  by  surprise;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
wood  in  the  rear,  if  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  create  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  troops  throngh  it,  might 
berome  advantageous  in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  as  it  would 
afford  a  temporary  cover  ibr  the  retiring  columns.  A  vil- 
lage or  even  a  single  building  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  army  may  become  the  key  of  the  position  ;  and  as, 
frequently,  on  the  preservation  of  this  point  depends  the 
pr>sHession  of  the  field  of  battle,  such  point  should  be  well 
supported  by  troops  and  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Corufia, 
in  1 809,  the  village  of  Elvina  was  twice  contested  by  the 
opposing  armies;  and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Cha- 
teau de  Goumont  was  the  object  about  which  the  action 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  highest  point  of 
gVound,  particularly  if  near  the  hues  of  operation  (the  roads 
leading  to  the  magaaines),  may  also  constitute  the  key,  and 
it  is  usually  strengthened  by  one  or  more  redoubts.  It 
would  evidently  be  advantageous  if  such  key  were  near 
the  centre  of  the  line,  because,  on  any  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  latter,  the  key  might  still  be  retained,  and 
if  the  wings  are  separated  from  each  other,  it  might  prevent 
either  of  them  from  being  cut  oft  by  the  enemy ;  whereas 
if  situated  at  one  extremity,  it  might,  on  a  wheel  of  the 
army  taking  place,  become  so  remote  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  supported. 

The  elevated  grotmd  which  constifwtes  the  position  should 
be  able  to  contain  all  the  troops  who  are  to  occupy  it,  but  it 
should  not  much  exceed  the  extent  neoessary  ibr  this  pur- 
pose, lest,  not  being  able  to  defend  the  whole,  the  army 
should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  arising  firom  a  supe- 
riority of  command,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  gaining 
some  part  of  the  height. 

However  fevourable  a  position  maybe  with  respect  to 
the  elevation  of  the  ground,  that  circumstance  will  be  of 
small  value  if  the  troops  and  artillery  cannot  be  con- 
x'eniently  placed  on  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  gronnd 
ofTord  ample  room  for  the  manmuvres  of  that  species  of 
troops  in  which  the  strength  of  the  army  chiefly  lies ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  making  choice 
of  a  position,  the  gronnd  in  front  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  disadvantageous  in  that  respect  fbr  the  enemy. 
The  Spanish  General  Cuesta  is  blamed  for  having,  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  m  180d,  placed  his  army  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  ground  before  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  ihvonrable  ibr  the  action  of  the  French  cavalry, 
which  was  particularly  numerous.  Artillery  should  always 
be  placed  where  it  can  act  with  most  eifect ;  and  when  the 
ground  occupied  by  an  army  presents  alternately  salient  and 
retired  points  along  the  front  of  the  line,  the  batteries  should 
be  placed  at  all  suieh  points.  At  the  former,  in  order  that 
the  lines  of  fire  may  effectually  command  the  approaches  by 
which  the  enemv's  columns  may  advance ;  and  at  the  latter, 
that  they  may  defend  the  descending  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  the  others.  Inihntry  may  occupy  any  kind  of 
ground,  but  should,  if  possible,  always  form  a  close  line:  it 
i4  usually  placed  between  the  liatteries;  and,  if  exposed  to 


a  distant  cannonade,  the  troops  may  be  drawn  up  in  a 
trench,  the  earth  from  which  will  serve  to  cover  them 
without  preventing  them  from  marching  out  in  line  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Cavalry  must  be  posted  on  a  level  plain,  over 
which  it  may  advance  with  regularity  when  a  ehasge  is  to 
be  made;  if  compelled  to  act  on  brdien  ground,  it  is  formed 
in  small  detachments  behind  the  inikntry,  through  whose 
intervals  it  may  pass  at  proper  opportnnities.  It  oaay  be 
observed  that  every  disposition  of  an  army  for  defence  should 
correspond  to  that  of  the  works  which  constitute  a  fortified 
place.  The  batteries  at  the  advanced  points  of  the  line 
serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  guns  in  the  flanks  of 
bastions ;  and  the  intermediate  line  of  troops  forma  a  sort  of 
ciurtain. 

In  the  choice  of  positions  ibr  off'ensive  operations,  such 
should  be  taken  as  have  no  rivers  or  broken  ground  in 
ihint;  sinee  these  would  impede  the  contemplated  move- 
ments towards  the  enemy :  small  ineoualities,  behind  which 
infantry  or  cavalry  may  be  concealea,  are  however  advan- 
tageotis,  as  they  afford  the  means  of  occasionally  making 
attacks  bv  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  army  is 
on  the  defensive,  the  front  as  well  as  the  wings  should  be 
protected  by  every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
-which  nature  may  present  or  art  can  devise :  among  those 
afforded  by  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  blocking  up  of 
roads  by  abatis  or  traverses;  preparing  countermines,  by 
which,  on  the  enemy's  advance,  the  roads  may  be  destroyed; 
rendering  fords  impassable  and  even  fbrming  inundations 
by  constructing  dams  across  the  streams.  It  should  be 
observed  however  that  when  a  defensive  position  is  covered 
by  a  river,  the  line  of  troops  should  be  at  800  or  1000  yards 
in  rear  of  the  latter,  in  oraer  that  sufficient  space  may  be 
afforded  ibr  the  troops  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  the  event 
of  his  fercing  a  passage  across;  and,  in  all  cases,  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  free  communication  within  the 
position  ought  to  be  removed,  that  the  troops  may  easily 
succour  each  other  when  attacked.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  enemy,  thev  should  be  within 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  line ;  and  then  the  position 
may  be  considered  as  impregnable,  since  an  enemy  would 
find  it  scarcely  possible  either  to  form  or  deptoy  his 
columns  of  attack  on  broken  ground  and  under  a  destruc- 
tive cannonade.  Good  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
exist,  or  should  be  formed,  in  the  rear,  both  to  facilitate  the 
arri^-al  of  supplies  from  the  magazines  or  depots,  and  to 
ffivour  a  retreat,  should  the  latter  step  become  necessary. 
An  army  always  retires  in  disorder  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  danger  is  greatly  increased  when  the  retro- 
grade movement  is  embarrassed  by  walls,  ravines,  streams, 
or  other  impediments ;  the  divisions  then  become  sepamted 
from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  generally  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  before  they  can  be  supported.  It  would  be  ad*- 
vantageous  that  the  groufid  in  rear  should  command  that  of 
the  position  itself;  for  then  the  army,  in  retreating,  would 
obtain  a  superiority  of  elevation  over  the  pursuing  enemy ; 
and  it  might  even  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
action  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  choosing  military  positions  is 
an  important  qualification  in  the  staff-ofHcers  of  an  army ; 
and  these  oiRcers  should  continually  exercise  themselves  in 
forming  correct  judgments  concerning  the  fitness  of  groimd 
for  such  positions.  They  should  be  able  to  ascertain  at 
once,  by  tne  eye,  its  extent  and  the  stations  it  may  afford 
for  troops  of  the  different  arms,  so  that  those  of  all  kinds 
may  act  with  the  greatest  eflbct  and  duly  support  each 
other ;  and,  consequently,  they  should  be  able  to  aetermine 
the  order  of  battle  which  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
ground  to  be  occupied.  They  are  also  to  judge  of  the 
faciUties  which  the  roads  may  present  fbr  an  advance  or  a 
retreat,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  from  the  maga- 
fines ;  and,  finally,  of  the  obstacles  which  the  ground  in 
fh>nt  may  oppose  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
power  of  readily  appreciating  the  character  of  ground  in  all 
these  repects  is  what  is  called,  by  foreign  writers,  the  mili- 
tary coup-d'oBil ;  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  war  joined  to  much  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  executmg  military  surveys,  and  of 
contemplating  the  appearance  of  ground  firom  all  possible 
points  of  view.  These  points  being  the  supposed  stations 
of  the  enemy,  the  staff-officer  should  accustom  himself  to 
observe  from  thence  how  the  latter  might  make  his  attack ; 
for  then  only  can  he  judge  in  what  manner  an  attack  ought 
to  be  opposed  ;  that  is,  what  disposition  of  troops  and  arl^ 
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1«i7  would  be  the  most  favourable  for  resisting  it  when 
made.  Continual  meditation,  from  his  youth,  on  the  sub- 
jects above  mentioned  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  distin- 
guished the  Achaan  general  Philoposmen,  who  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  ground 
in  the  ^sposition  of  troops  for  action. 

MILITIA.  The  body  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  uefence  of 
a  nation  may  be  called  the  militia  of  that  nation ;  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  term  is  applied  particularly 
to  those  men  who  are  chosen,  by  ballot  to  serve  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  within  the  limits  of  these  realms.  The 
regulations  of  the  militia  service  differ  widely  flrom  those  of 


time.    At  the  periods  of  mustering,  every  man  was  obliged 
to  provide  himself  with  his  own  ammunition. 

These  regulations,  being  found  to  be  expensive,  at  length 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  the  trainings  of  the  militia 
were  discontinued  in  every  part  of  the  realm  except 
the  city  of  London.  In  1756,  under  an  apprehension 
that  the  country  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  a  French  army, 
considerable  bodies  of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  vrero 
brought  over  for  its  defence ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  revolted 
however  at  the  disgrace  of  being  indebted  to  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  protection ;  and  these  troops  being  sent  back  to 
the  Continent,  a  national  militia  was  again  raised  and 


the  conscription  on  the  Continent;  since  under  the  latter    organised  under  the  sanction  of  au  act  of  parliament  in  the 


the  troops  become  members  of  the  regular  army,  and  may 
be  marched  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  state ;  whereas  the 
militia  is  enrolled  only  for  home  service,  and  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  domestic  guard.  Nothing  corresponding  to  a 
moidem  militia  can  be  said  to  have  existed  among  the 
antients.  In  the  Grecian  states  every  citisen  was  a  soldier; 
and  every  person,  between  certain  ages,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  provinces,  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies 
wherever  they  might  be  employed. 

The  militarv  force  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  was  formed  by  a  species  of  militia,  and  every  five 
hydes  of  land  were  charged  with  the  equipment  of  a  man 
for  the  service.  The  ceorles,  or  peasants,  were  enrolled  in 
bodies  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Ealdermen  or 
ehiefs,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  folkmotes. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  country  the  nroprietors 
of  land  were  compelled,  by  providing  men  and  arms  in 
proportion  to  their  estates,  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  realm  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  invasion.  The 
troops  were  raised  under  the  authority  of  commissions 
of  array,  which  were  issued  by  the  crown ;  and  the  com- 
mand was  sometimes  vested  in  the  persons  to  whom  the 
commissions  were  granted ;  though  frequently  the  high 
constables,  or  the  sheriffs  of  the  countieH,  commanded  in 
their  own  districts.  This  militia  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  marched  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  at 
pleasure,  but  in  the  reign  of  Eel  ward  III.  it  was  decreed 
by  a  statute  that  no  man  thus  raised  should  bo  sent  nut  of 
his  county,  except  in  times  of  public  danger.  From  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  lords-lieutenants  have  had 
Che  charge,  under  the  sovereign,  of  raising  the  militia  in  their 
jwspective  counties. 

Charles  I.  having,  by  the  '  Petition  of  Right,*  been  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  maintaining  a  disposable  bodv  of 
troops  in  the  country,  found  himself,  in  1641,  unable  to 
Buppress  the  rebellion  then  raging  in  Ireland ;  and  was  in 
consequence  induced  to  commit  the  charge  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  care  of  the  parliament  The  latter  immediately 
availed  itself  of  the  circumstance  to  get  into  its  own  hands 
all  the  miUtary  force  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  two  houses  passed  a  bill  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  power  over  the  militia,  and  also  the  command  of 
^1  forts,  castles*  and  garrisons,  should  be  vested  in  certain 
commissioners  in  whom  they  could  confide.  The  king 
having  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  the  parliament  made 
a  declaration  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  immediately  issued  orders  to  mus- 
ter the  militia ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  issued  com- 
missions of  array  for  a  like  purpose  to  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  thus  commenced  that  war  which  desolated  the  country 
for  several  vears. 

When  Charles II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  national  mili- 
tia was  re  established  on  its  former  footing,  and  the  chief 
command  was  vested  in  the  king.  The  lords-lieutenants  of 
counties  were  immediately  suborainate  to  the  sovereign,  and 
granted  commissions  (subject  however  to  the  king's  appro- 
bation) to  the  field  and  regimental  ofiicers  who  commanded 
under  them.  New  regulations  respecting  the  amount  of 
property  which  rendered  persons  liable  to  the  charge  of 
providing  men  and  arms  were  then  established ;  and  at  that 
time  no  one  who  had  less  than  200/.  yearly  income  or  less 
than  2400/.  in  goods  or  money  could  be  compelled  to  furnish 
A  foot  soldier;  nor  could  one  who  did  not  possess  500/.  per 
aimum  or  an  estate  worth  6000/.  be  made  to  provide  a  man 
for  the  cavalry.  Persons  having  less  property  were  reouired, 
according  to  their  means,  to  contribute  towards  finding  a 
foot  or  a  horse  soldier.  The  militia  was  then  mustered 
and  trained,  by  regiments,  once  a  year  and  during  four 
days ;  but  the  men  were  mustered  and  trained,  by  com- 
panies^  four  times  in  the  year,  and  during  two  days  each 


30th  year  of  George  II.  The  measure  was  generally  popular, 
though  it  did  not  meet  with  universal  approbation;  and 
there  were  many  persons  who  maintained  the  opinion  that, 
for  want  of  military  knowl^ge  and  habits,  this  species  of 
force  could  not  be  relied  on  in  the  event  of  its  being  called 
into  active  service.  Experience  has  however  shown  that 
such  an  opinion  is  quite  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  it  was 
soon  afterwards  admitted  that,  when  well  disciplined,  these 
constitutional  battalions  rivalled  those  of  the  regular  troops 
in  the  performance  of  all  military  evolutions.  It  may  be 
observed  here,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  16,000  British 
troops  who  gained  the  battle  of  lalavera  were  men  drafted 
from  the  militia  regiments  at  home ;  and  so  recently  had 
they  joined  the  army  in  Spain,  that  in  the  action  many 
of  them  bore  on  their  accoutrements  the  numbers  of  their 
former  corps.    (Napier,  vol.  ii.) 

The  militia  laws  were  repealed  in  the  2nd  year  of  George 
III.,  when  a  new  act  regulating  the  service  of  this  forc*e 
was  passed ;  and  in  the  26th  George  III.  all  the  previously 
existing  statutes  relating  to  the  force  were  formed  into  one 
law.  New  regulations  however  were  made  by  acts  pasiied 
in  the  42nd,  51st,  and  52nd  years  of  the  same  reign.  The 
militia  of  the  kingdom  is  now  embodied  under  general 
otticers,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act, 
or  articles  of  war.  Tlie  king  is  empowered  to  employ 
it  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  out  of  it. 
The  militia  of  Great  Britain  may  serve  in  Ireland,  and  that 
of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain :  the  period  of  service  for  each. 
out  of  the  island  to  which  it  belongs,  being  at  most  two 
years.  When  called  into  active  service  the  ofiicera  rank 
with  those  of  an  equal  grade  in  the  regular  army,  but  as  the 
juniors  of  each  ||;rade,  and  they  may  receive  promotion  for 
meritorious  services  during  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion ;  but 
no  oflSoer  of  mihtia  can  serve  on  a  court-martial  at  the  trial 
of  an  ofiicer  or  soldier  of  the  regular  troops. 

All  persons  not  labouring  under  bodily  infirmity  and  not 
specially  excepted,  are  liable  to  be  chosen  for  private  militia 
men  and  to  serve  either  personally  or  by  substitute.  The 
persons  excepted  are---peers  of  the  realm ;  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  serving  in  the 
regular  forces ;  half-pay  officera  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
marines,  and  commissioned  officera  who  have  served  four 
years  in  the  militia;  membera  of  corps  of  yeomanry  and  vo- 
lunteers, and  privates  serving  in  the  local  militia ;  seamen 
and  persons  doing  duty  in  the  royal  docks,  at  the  gun-wharik, 
and  powder  magazines ;  also  persons  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  resident  members  of 
the  two  universities ;  clergymen  of  the  Established  church ; 
also  Protestant  dissenting  preachers,  provided  they  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  exercise  no  other 
occupation,  or  only  that  of  schoolmaster;  constables  or 
other  peace-officers;  articled  clerks;  apprentices;  flree 
watermen  on  the  Thames;  poor  men  having  more  than 
three  legitimate  children,  and  persons  above  45  years  of 
age.  To  alleviate  the  distress  of  a  poor  man,  when  drawn 
for  the  militia,  and  who  has  provided  a  substitute,  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  are  bound  .to  return  to  him  a 
sum  not  exceeding  5/^  or  half  the  current  price  of  a  sub- 
stitute. No  one  having  served  personally,  or  by  sabatitute, 
during  three  yean  in  the  militia,  can  be  obliged  to  serve 
again  till  it  comes  to  his  turn  by  rotation ;  but  if  a  man  has 
served  as  a  substitute  for  another,  this  does  not  exonerate 
him  from  serving  again  if  chosen  by  the  ballot. 

The  militia  is  trained  and  exereised  by  battalions  or  regi- 
ments twice  in  a  year,  and  during  fourteen  days  each  time, 
or  once  in  a  year  for  twenty-eight  days,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  lords- lieutenants  or  their  deputies. 

The  supplementarv  militia  is  an  additional  body  of  men 
which  was  first  raised  in  1793,  for  tlie  delence  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  juncture.    It  is  still  continued  to  be  raised  when 
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the'neoetsities  of  the  state  require  it,  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
nine  regalationa  as  the  ordinary  militia.  The  local  militia 
was  a  body  raised  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  in 
certain  districts,  the  corps  of  Tolunteers.  By  the  52nd 
Geor^  ni.,  this  force  may  be  marched  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britam  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion,  and  it 
may  be  kept  embodied  till  six  months  after  the  former  is 
terminated  or  the  latter  repelled.  Persons  enrolled  in  the 
local  militia  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  regular 
militia  tiU  one  year  after  their  period  of  service  in  the  former 
has  expired. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  several  militia  forces  in  Eng- 
land alone  exceeds  200,000  men ;  and  during  the  late  war, 
when  an  invasion  of  the  country  was  apprehended,  the 
force  which  might  have  been  assembled  in  arms  amounted 
to  more  than  twice  that  number  of  men. 

In  France  a  militia  was  first  raised  from  the  provinces 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  leveral  corps  wore 
disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.    In  1726  was  or- 

ganised  a  force  of  the  like  kind,  consisting  of  men  chosen 
y  lot  from  the  towns  and  villages,  and  held  in  readiness  to 
be  assembled  when  required:  and  in  1773  these  provincial 
troops  were  formed  into  106  battalions.  Since  the  great 
Revolution,  the  National  Guard  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  militia  of  France. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1792,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force,  all 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  enrolled  in  the 
militia;  and  when  drafts  are  to  be  made  for  active  service, 
the  individuals  are  selected  by  ballot  as  in  this  country. 
The  persons  excepted  are  the  executive,  judicial,  and  re- 
presentative ofiicers  of  the  Union,  those  who  are  employed 
m  the  post-office  department,  &c.;  and,  in  some  of  the 
states,  persons  are  exempted  who  have  scruples  of  con- 
science against  bearing  arms.  The  president  has  the  power 
of  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  states ;  and,  when  on  active 
service,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  the  regular  troops,  but  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  mi- 
litary ofifonders  are  composed  of  militia  officers  only. 

A  national  militia  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  utility 
to  a  state ;  the  men  being  engaged  in  military  occupations 
only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  becoming  qualified  to 
serve  as  soldiers  when  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  and 
being  at  all  other  times  employed  in  labours  subservient  to 
the  practice  of  the  useful  arts.  They  thus  possess  the  united 
characters  of  defenders  of  their  country  and  of  contributors 
to  its  prosperity,  while  they  remain  connected  in  social 
union  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  are  interested,  like 
them,  in  the  support  of  the  laws  and  in  the  preservation  of 
good  government.  It  is  in  some  respects  otherwise  with 
the  8(ndiers  of  a  regular  army,  who,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  though  their  services  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  wars,  have  few  feel- 
ings in  common  with  the  civil  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  who,  except  in  a  nation  like  Great  Britain,  where  the 
military  power  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
might,  under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious  chief,  become 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

MILrZIA,  FRANCESCO.  According  to  the  autobio- 
graphical sketch  which  he  has  left  us,  Milizia  was  bom  at 
Oria,  a  small  town  of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  1725,  and  was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
fomily.  When  nine  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  practised  medicine  at 
Padua.  With  him  he  remained  about  seven  years,  when 
be  ran  away  from  him  and  joined  his  father,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  and  who  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied 
logic  and  metaphysics  under  the  celebrated  Genovesi,  and 
physics  and  geometry  under  the  Padre  Qrlandi.  He  was 
more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  set  out  ftom 
Naples  with  the  intention  of  going  to  France,  but  his 
flnancea  would  carry  him  no  fortner  than  Leghorn.  After 
this  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leading  a  half 
studious,  half  indolent  life  at  Oria.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  family  at  GalUpoli,  and 
having  obtained  a  handsome  allowance  ftom  his  father,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  ultimately  settled  with  his  wife,  in  1761. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  [architecture,  and  published  his  Lives  of  the 
Architects,  or  '  V ite  degli  Architetti  piu  celebri,'  in  1 768, 
which  was  followed  by  his  treatise  *Del  Teatro,'  in  1772. 
Aproduetton  that  excited  so  much  scandal  on  account  of 
P  a.  No.  939.  ' 


certain  observations  in  it,  thi^t  it  was  suppressed  by  with- 
drawing  all  the  copies ;  yet  was  soon  afterwards  republished 
at  Venice.  His  *  Principles  of  Civil  Architecture,'  first 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  in  1 781,  and  considerably  improved 
in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano,  1785,  greatly  extended  his 
literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  to  expose  the  pedantry  with  which  it  had  been 
taught  It  is  moreover  wntten  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is 
seasoned  with  not  a  little  mordacity  and  causticity  in  some 
of  the  remarks.  On  this  latter  account,  while  it  was  ad- 
mired by  young  students,  it  was  censured  by  many  more 
advanced  professors,  who  charged  the  author  with  speaking 
too  fireely  of  many  eminent  n&mes,  with  attacking  autho- 
rities, and  propounding  his  own  views  without  regard  to  the 
example  of  others.  His  'Arte  di  vedere  nelle  Bene  Arti,'  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Mengs,  is 
another  work  written  with  great  eloquence,  and  with  equal 
f^edom  of  opinion,  impugning  Michael  Angelo,  among 
others,  with  unsparing  severity.  He  also  published  a  work 
entitled  *  Roma  delle  Belle  Arti  di  Disegno,'  and  his 
'  Disionnario  delle  Belle  Arti,'  which  latter,  first  printed  at 
Bassano,  in  )  797,  2  vols.  %\o^  is  chiefly  a  translation  firom 
the  *  £ncyc1op£dte  M^thodique.'  After  this,  disgusted  at 
the  attacks  levelled  against  his  '  Roma,'  be  not  only  desisted 
fk'om  publishing  the  second  and  third  parts  which  he  had 
proposed  of  that  work,  but  abandoned  the  fine  arts,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
March,  1798. 

Miltzia  had  for  a  short  time  held  tho  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  buildings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned 
it  in  1786,  not  caring  to  have  any  such  responsibility  or  tie 
upon  him.  His  *  Lettcre  inedite,'  addressed  to  the  Count 
Sangiovanni,  and  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1827,  serve  to 
portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  the  testimony  of  his 
other  writings,  to  convince  us  that  he  abhorred  pedantry 
and  dogmatism,  false  enthusiasm,  and  quackery.  They 
abound  with  very  free  remarks  on  persons,  and  are  seasoned 
with  much  caustic  humour.  An  English  translation  of  his 
'Lives  of  the  Architects*  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1826, 
but  besides  being  badly  executed  and  full  of  gross  errors  of 
the  press,  it  does  not  supply  those  names  which  Milizia 
omitted,  nor  the  numerous  other  names  that  ought  now  to 
find  their  place  in  such  a  work. 

MILK  IS  an  opaque  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mammary 

glands  of  the  females  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
lammalia,  and  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  their  young 
offspring.  It  is  of  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  distilled  water,  and  po9sesses  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
is  due  to  several  acids.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  watery 
portion,  serum,  &c.,  of  globular  particles,  which  are  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  globules  of  human  blood, 
having  a  diameter  of  about  one  ten- thousandth  of  an  inch. 
They  are  composed  of  a  fatty  matter  (butter)  and  a  coagu- 
lable  substance,  which  in  many  points  resembles  albumen, 
termed  caseum. 

The  globules  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  and  easily  ascend  to  the  top 
when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand.  This  constitutes  the 
cream,  and  consists  of  the  butter,  with  some  caseum  and  a 
portion  of  serum.  By  a^tation,  sqch  as  is  effected  hy  the 
various  modes  of  churning,  the  fatty  globules  unite  into  a 
mass  (butter),  leaving  the  buttermilk,  which  consists  of 
caseum  and  serum. 

Milk  from'  which  the  supernatant  fluid,  or  cream,  has 
been  removed  is  termed  skim-milk,  and  still  retains  a  con- 
siderable quantitv  of  coagulable  or  caseous  matter,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  serum,  or  whey,  by  means  of  a 
rennet  or  any  acid.  This  coagulated  portion  constitutes  tha 
curd,  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  If  a  rennet  be  used,  and 
all  the  portion  coagulated  by  its  means  be  separated,  the 
addition  of  vinegar  causes  some  of  what  remains  to  coagu- 
late; and  this  has  been  termed  zieger  by  Schubler,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  differs  from  caseum.  What  remains 
after  both  these  coagulated  principles  have  been  removed  is 
the  whey,  which  contains  sugar  of  milk,  some  azotized 
substance  (perhaps  osmazome),  lactic  acid,  and  various 
salts. 

The  different  constituents  of  milk,  and  the  differences 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  them  in  some  of  the  common 
domestic  animals,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  tables 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pereira; — 
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^ Tatty  Matter,  solid  at  or4!aary  teinp«raturef 


CrMOB 


Milk 


•■ 


,  I  (By  HMiHitiificatiun,  yielding  butyric,  Capruic.  Caprie,  Margaric,  mod  Oleic  hfi^  And  2  b.. ^^ 

jBmtw  jLtauidFattyl      (QlyUriue ^B^iyrmt, 


Bultermilk.  • 


i  Casenm. 


■{; 


By  saponlQcalioa,  yielding  no  Butyric,  Capcoic,  Qor  Caprio  Aoida 

Caseum 

Serum. 


(Ximtf. 


Onmmt  Qmrd, 


Matter,  which  ^  ooagulabla  {  |;j,^i;»^:Let.  bit  by  Acetii  Acid        !        .'        I        !        T       !       I        *.    fc 

Skim-MOk.^  |  A  lodzed  Matter Omiunmaf 

'  I  Lacliq  Acid. 

.Seram  or  Whey      •        •        •  ^  (  ( Laptatea  of  Potash,  Soda,  AidiiiouJa,  Liine,  and 

I  Soluble  in  Alcohol  I      Magnesia. 

I  i  Chlondos  of  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

.Salts   \ Soluble  in  Water.   (  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

I     not  in  Alcohol      \  Phmphate  of  Potash  and  Soda. 

^  Insoluble  in  Water      Phosphates  of  Lime.  Magnesia,  and  Iron. 


100  Parts  of  the  Milk 
of  the 


£wo    (Stiprian  Luis-) 
cins,  nod  Hondt)       J 
Qoat  (ditto) 
Goat  (Payen) 


Pow    (Stipiian  Luis-) 
eins.  and  Bonrtt        j 
Cow  (Borwliua)        • 

Ass     (Stiprian    Luie- ) 
cius.  and  iSoirdt)       \ 
Mare  (ditto) 


Butter 

Ckeam. 

or 
Fatty 

Matter. 

Gasoum. 

11-6 

5-8 

15'8 

7-5 

4*66 

9-12 

not  stated 

4*08 

4*52 
including 
iuftoluble 
salts. 

4*6 

2-68 

8-95 

not  stated 

4-6 

610 

not  stated 

6-16 

0*180 

not  staled 

5-2 

0-250 

not  stated 

5*18 

0*2-IO 

2  9 

•• 

2'3 

0-8 

•  • 

1*62 

Sugat 

of 
Milk. 


4-2 

4-38 
6-86 
including 
insoluble 
salts. 


Total 

Butler, 

Cflscum, 

and 
Sugar  of 

Milk. 


(only  3*7 
according 
to  Young.) 


25-3 

18-06 
14-46 


15-23 

14-10 
12-96 
13  3S 

13  "Jd 

6  8 
10-39 


From  these  analyses  it  would  appear  tbat  milk  is  a  com- 
pound fluid,  chiefly  consisting  of  oleaginous  and  albuminous 
materials,  with  different  salts. 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  *  albuminous  and  oleaginous 
principles  may  be  considered  already  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  animal  economy,  without  undergoing  any  essential 
change  in  their  composition.'  And  thus,  bv  the  action  of 
the  organs  of  the  parent;  the  ibod  is  broueht  into  a  state 
rerv  favourable  jbr  its  assimilation  in  the  body  of  the  young, 
without  taxing  severely  the  digestive  organs  of  the  latter. 
The  salts  present  in  the  milk  serve  also  important  uses, 
especially  tne  phosphate  of  lime  by  consolidating  the  bones 
which,  at  the  time  of  birth,  are  soft  and  cartilaginous. 
The  period  when  lactation  in  the  human  offspring  should 
cease  must  vary  with  the  vigour  and  progress  of  develop- 
ment of  the  infant;  but  in  general  nine  months  is  the 
proper  time  for  suckling,  and  its  continuance  beyond  that 
period  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  child. 

The  milk  of  cows  or  other  animals  is  extensively  used  as 
the  food  even  of  adults,  and,  though  insutlicient  alone,  is  a 
most  valuable  ingredient  of  diet.  It  is  often  enjoined  as 
the  food  of  invalids,  especially  of  persons  who  have  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption. 

Milk  is  also  used  as  an  antidote  in  coses  of  poisoning  by 
some  metallic  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  perchlortde 
of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper,  -Sec. 

Though  cheesy  is  in  general  difficult  of  digestion,  fresh- 
pressed  curd  is  often  found  to  suit  the  stomach  of  persons 
affected  with  disease  of  that  organ.  (See  Abercrombie, 
On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,) 

Milk  may  be  brought  to  a  dry  state,  and  powdered,  in 
which  condition  it  keeps  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  by  dis- 
solving it  in  tepid  water  an  artificial  milk  may  be  formed, 
capable  of  being  used  at  sea,  particularly  for  children  during 
Ions  voyages, 

(See  Mr.  Pereira's  •  Lectures'  in  the  Medical  Gazette,) 

MILKY  WAY.  It  is  desirable,  in  describing  astrono- 
mical objects,  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  of 
t))ose  who  are  accustomed*  to  the  sight  and  description  of 
such  things.  Two  passages  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  '  Astro- 
nomy'(pp.  163,  375.  376,  Lardner's  Cffclopadia,  No.  43) 
iHll  describe  the  Milkv  Way,  and  the  theory  of  it,  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  with  excellent  brevity  and  distinctness. 

*  Many  popular  woika  oa  astronomv  contain  nothing  but  descriptions  of 
deecrlptioiM,  in  which  want  of  absolute  plagiaxism  is  no  merit,  but  tlic  reverse, 
we  recommend  the  work  cited  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  already  ac- 
qtainled  withit,asthatof  an  actual  observer  whoso  felicity  of  descripliuu  is 
TBTj  noloiiom  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the  celestial 


*  There  are  not  wanting  naturai  districts  in  the  heavens, 
which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  character,  and  strike  every 
observer :  such  is  the  Milky  Way,  that  great  luminous  baud 
which  stretches,  every  evening,  all  across  the  sky,  from  ho- 
rizon to  horizon,  and  which,  when  traced  wilh  diligence, 
and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  zone,  completely  en- 
circling the  whole  sphere,  almost  in  a  great  circle,  which  is 
neither  an  hour  circle  nor  coincident  with  any  other  of  our 
astronomical  grammaia.  It  is  divided  in  one  part  of  its 
course,  sending  off  a  kind  of  branch,  which  unites  agaia 
with  the  main  body  after  remaining  distinct  for  about  16u^ 
This  remarkable  belt  has  maintain^,  from  the  earliei^t  ages, 
the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stars;  and  whcii 
examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found  (wonderful  to 
relate  I)  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  by  millions,  like 
glittering  dust  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heav^nx 

'If  the  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  tbe 
stars  with  their  numbers  leads  to  no  general  conchisioii. 
it  is  otherwise  when  we  view  them  in  connectiou  with 
their  local  dislributioi;!  over  the  heavens.  If  indeed  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightest  classes,  we  shall 
find  them  distributed  with  tolerable  impartiality  over  the 
sphere ;  but  if  we  take  in  the  whole  amount  visible  to  tbe 
naked  eye,  we  shall  perceive  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of 
number  as  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  AVay.  And 
when  wo  come  to  telescopic  magnitudes,*  or  stars  of  so  small 
a  magnitude  as  to  be  invisible  except  through  a  telescope, 
'  we  find  them  crowded,  beyond  imagination,  along  the  extent 
of  that  circle,  and  of  the  branch  which  it  sends  off  from  it ; 
so  that  in  fact  its  whole  light  is  composed  of  nothing  but 
stars,  whose  average  magnitude  may  be  stated  at  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh. 

'  These  phenomena  agree  wilh  the  supposition  that  the 
stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all 
directions  indefinitely  through  space,  form  a  stratum,  of 
which  the  thickness  is  small,  in  comparison  with  its  length 
and  breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point 
where  it  subdivides  into  two  principal  laminie,  inclined  at 
a  small  angle  to  each  other.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  an 
eye  so  situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing 
them  pretty  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy, would  be  least  in  a  direction  of  the  visual  rav  (as  S  A) 
perpendicular  to  the  lamina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  its 
breadth,  as  SB,  S C,  S D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  pashing 
from  one  to  the  other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  slight  haze 
in  the  atmosphere  thickening  into  a  decided  fog-bank  near 
the  horizon,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  mere  length  of  the 
visual  ray.    Accordingly,  such  is  the  view  of  the  construc- 


tion of  tne  starry  furroament  taken  by  Sir  William  Herschel, 
whose  powerful  telescopes  have  effected  a  complete  analysis 
of  this  wonderful  zone,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  of  its  con- 
sisting entirely  of  stars.  So  crowded  are  they  in  some  parts 
of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50,000  had  passed  under 
his  review  in  a  zone  two  de^ees  in  breadth,  during  a  ainglo 
hour's  observation.  The  immense  distance  at  which  tba 
remoter  regions  must  be  situated,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  vast  predominance  of  small  magnitudes  which  are 
observed  in  it.*  [Herschel  ;  Neuuljb.]  But  to  the  above 
it  must  -foe  added,  that  the  fifty  thousand  ttars  thus  meif 
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tioned  as  contained  in  a  zone  of  1 5°  by  2^  include  only 
those  which  could  be  steadily  seen  and  distinctly  num- 
bered ;  besides  which,  twice  as  many  more  were  suspected, 
of  which  only  occasional  glimpses  could  be  got  for  want  of 
sufficient  light. 

The  Milky  Way  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  ex- 
tending three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side  of  a  great  circle 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  to  the  ecliptic,  which  it 
cuts  in  the  northern  hemisphere  between  the  horns  of  Tau- 
rus and  the  feet  of  Gemini,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
between  Sagittarius  and  Scorpio.  Beginning  with  the  part 
nearest  to  the  North  Pole,  it  nearly  covers  Cassiopea  and 
Perseus,  and  then,  becoming  thinner,  passes  through  Au- 
riga, between  Taurus  and  Gemini,  and  near  the  back  of 
Can  is  Major  through  Argo.  It  then  narrows  considerably, 
and  passing  under  the  hind  feet  of  Centaurus,  widens  again 
near  Ara.  A  little  above  the  last  constellation,  and  before 
it  again  meets  the  ecliptic,  it  divides  into  the  two  streams 
abo%'e  mentioned,  which  contain  between  them  a  long  thin 
strip  passing  through  part  of  Scorpio,  Serpens,  Aquila, 
Vulpecula,  and  Cygnus.  In  Cygnus  the  streams  reunite, 
but  immediately  separate  apain,  finally  reuniting  higher 
up  in  the  same  constellation,  from  whence  the  main 
stream  reaches  Cassiopea,  &c. 

The  Milky  Way  was  called  by  the  Greeks  yaXaCiac,  or 
cvrXocyaXacrtK^c  (whence  our  word  Galaxy\  and  by  the  Ro- 
noans  Orbig  lacieua.  The  mythology  of  the  former  people 
on  the  subject  is  as  edifying  as  usual :  Hyginus  fixes  on 
Eratosthenes  the  most  common  story,  namely,  that  the 
Galaxy  arose  from  the  milk  of  Juno,  who  pushed  Hercules 
away  from  her  breast  (where  he  had  been  placed  by  Jupiter) 
on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of  Maia.  Nor  does  the 
above  accurate  writer  forget  to  mention  that  others  held  the 
appearance  to  have  arisen  from  young  master  Hercules 
having  been  a  greedy  child,  and  having  filled  his  mouth  too 
full.  Others  thought  that  the  whole  was  not  milk,  but  ears 
of  corn  which  Isis  di'opped  in  her  flight  from  Typhoii.  An- 
other fable,  mentioned  bv  Plato,  makes  the  Milky  Way  to  be 
a  broad  causeway  through  the  heavens  for  gods  and  heroes  to 
walk  upon ;  another,  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  heaven  which 
was  singed  when  the  horses  of  the  sun  ran  away  with  Phae- 
ton. These  stories  are  a  proper  prelude  to  the  speculations 
of  the  philosophers  which  followed.  Some  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans are  reported  to  have  supposed  the  Milky  Way  to  be 
an  old  and  disused  path  of  the  sun,  out  of  which,  some 
said,  he  was  frightened  by  the  banquet  of  Thyestes;  others, 
a  reflexion  from  the  sun.  Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have 
thought  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  earth :  Aristotle  supposed 
it  to  be  sublunary,  and  to  consist  of  exhalations,  of  the  same 
matter  a<«  comets.  Pbsidonius  took  it  for  at>and  of  fire ; 
Theophrastus  for  a  solid  and  luminous  band,  joining  to- 
gether the  two  hemispheres ;  while  Diodorus  thought  it  was 
celestial  fire  shining  through  the  clefts  of  the  solid  heavens. 
Democritus  hit  the  true  explanation,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
congeries  of  little  stars  too  small  to  be  separately  seen— 
an  opinion  which  both  Plutarch  {De  Placit,  Philos.,  1.  iii., 
c.  1)  and  Manilius  mention.  Shortly  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  Galileo  announced  that  he  had 
resolved  the  whole  of  the  Milky  Way  into  stars.  'Est 
enim  Gaiaxia  nihil  aliud  quam  innumerarum  stellarum 
coacervatim  consitarum  congeries :  in  quamcunque  enim 
rcgionem  illius  perspicillum  dirigaa,  statim  stellarum 
ingens  firequentia  sese  in  conspectum  profert  quarum  com- 
plures  satis  magnao  et  valde  conspicuro  videntur,  sed  exigua- 
rum  multitude  prorsus  inexplorabilis  est.'  {Nuncius  Side- 
reus,)  It  is  however  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Galileo's 
resolution  of  the  Milky  Wajr  was  complete ;  and  we  may  here 
see  how  necessary  is  attention  to  minute  description.  When 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the  paragraph  cited  above,  states  the 
stars  to  appear  *  like  glittering  dust  on  the  black  ground  of 
the  general  heavens*  we  know  that,  if  the  observer  can  be 
depended  upon,  he  has  completely  resolved  the  continuous 
light  in  question:  but  if  he  only  says,  with  €ralileo,  that  he 
detected  innumerable  stars,  we  are  only  sore  that  he  has 
distinguished  the  nearer  stars,  and  may  suppose  that  the 
more  distant  ones  still  formed  a  Milky  Way  behind  them. 
That  this  must  have  been  the  case  with  Galileo  (whose  tele- 
scopes would  never  distinctly  show  Saturn's  ring)  may  be 
confidently  asserted.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Galileo  had  completelv  resolved  several  nebulae,  and  might 
easily  have  completea  his  assertion  as  to  the  Milky  Way 
from  analogy.  Kepler  ('  Dioptr.  Pref* )  describes  this  reso- 
ld lion  in  a  way  which  will  be  some  guide  as  to  its  chaiticter: 


'  Nebulosa  stella  ostendit,  ut  in  Via  Lactet,  duas,  tres,  vel 
quatuor  clarissimas  stellas  in  arctissimo  spatio  coUocatas ;' 
tnat  is,  two,  three,  or  four  stars  were  seen  in  the  smallest 
space :  this  may  very  well  correspond  to  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
estimate  of  50,000  in  the  zone  above  mentioned,  without  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  those  stars  were  seen,  which  the 
forty-foot  reflector  would  only  show  by  glimpses.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  counted  seventy-nine  stars,  on  the  average,  in  a 
field  of  fifteen  minutes  iu  diameter,  showing  about  as  much 
of  the  heavens  as  is  covered  by  one-fourth  part  of  the  moon. 
If,  which  may  be  suspected,  the  '  arctissimum  spatium '  of 
Kepler  meant  the  field  of  his  telescope,  the  resolution  thus 
obtained  would  not  quite  justify  the  conclusion,  except  as  a 
probable  deduction  ;  the  real  and  necessary  inference  would 
only  have  been,  that  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  Milky  Way  in  considerable  numbers. 

MILL,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Shap,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1645.  In  1661  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Queen's 
d^oUege,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1666,  of  M.A. 
1669,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  his  college.  In  1676  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Lamplugh,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  1681  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Blechingdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  In  1685  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  which  ofiSice  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  happened  June  23rd,  1707. 

Mill  is  known  by  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes'* 
tament,  which  was  published  only  fourteen  days  before  his 
death,  with  the  following  title :  '  Novum  Testamentum  Gros- 
cum,  cum  Lectionibus  variantibus,  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Ver- 
sionum,  Editionum,  SS.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesias- 
ticorum,  et  in  easdem  Notis.'  This  edition,  which  was  the 
labour  of  thirty  years,  was  originally  be^un  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  ana  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  diligence  and  critical  acumen  of  its  learned 
editor.  He  inserted  the  various  readings  that  had  been 
previously  collected,  procured  extracts  from  several  then 
uncollated  MSS.,  and  added  many  readings  from  the  an- 
tient  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Mill  how- 
ever made  no  change  in  the  text,  which  was  merely  a  re- 
print of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550.  These  various 
readings,  which  amounted  to  more  than  30,000,  were  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  a  work  entitled  'Examen 
Yariantium  Lectionum  Johannis  Millii;'  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  a  collection  of  so  many  various  readings  tended 
to  unsettle  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  intro- 
duce doubt  and  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblical 
interpretation.  Dr.  Whitby's  arguments  were  applied  by 
Antony  GoUins,  in  his  '  Discourse  on  Free- thinking,  against 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  whose  work  was  an- 
swered by  Bentley,  a  personal  friend  of  Mill's,  under  the 
sigmature  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis. 

The  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Malala,  published  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1691,  which  is  frequently  said  to  have  been  edited 
by  Mill  [Bentley],  was  merely  published  under  his  super- 
intendence, since  the  printing  of  the  work  was  finished 
under  the  revision  of  Chilmead.    [Malala..] 

MILL,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Montrose,  on  the  6tb  of 
April,  1773.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  was,  subsequently  at  least,  educated  in 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Stuart  (originally  Belcher),  who  was 
for  a  long  time  member  of  parliament  for  Kincardineshire. 
Mr.  Mill  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  ' 
he  was  educated  for  the  church  and  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Greek  scholar.  Metaphysical  and  ethical  phi- 
losophy also  oocupied  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  ihe  univer- 
sity. He  was  a  favourite  of  Dalzel,  the  then  Greek  profes- 
sor in  Edinburgh,  who  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale.  He  was  licen&ed  to  preach  about 
1798.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  he  changed  his  views,  and 
in  1800  accompanied  Sir  John  Stuart  to  London,  where  be 
settled.  He  became  editor  of  '  The  Literary  Journal,'  a 
review,  which  supported  him  for  some  time,  but  was  dis« 
continued  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  sale.  Mr. 
Macdiarmid,  and  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  were  the  chief  contributors.  He 
afterwards  employed  much  of 'his  time  in  writing  for  periodi- 
cal publications ;  and  for  several  years  he  iras  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  •  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  married  soon 
after  he  had  settled  in  London.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Bentham  commenoed  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in 

the  metropolis, 
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His  'History  of  British  India'  was  commenced  about 
1806,  but  beine  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  the  author  be- 
ing obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
other  avocations,  it  was  not  published  till  the  winter  of 
1817-18.  It  is  perhaps  no  very  high  praise  of  this  work  to 
say  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  history  of  British  India,  but 
the  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the  general 
reader  any  clear  and  connected  view  of  India  and  Anglo- 
Indian  affairs.  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  than  these. 
It  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
have  administered  Indian  affairs  for  the  last  ten  years,  that 
Mr.  Mill's  work  was  the  beginning  of  sound  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  India ;  and  the  measures  of  government  in  that 
country  are  stated  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more  and  more  the 
impress  of  his  views.  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  has 
been  represented  by  some  as  dry  and  unattractive.  Mr. 
Mill  certainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornainent, 
at  least  in  what  is  usually  considered  such  by  modern  writers, 
for  his  style  reminds  us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and 
terseness  of  some  of  the  antient  masters  of  the  difficult  art 
of  writing,  than  that  of  any  modern  except  Hobbes.  The 
reader  who  is  really  in  search  of  a  meaning  will  find  it  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Mill  with  far  less  labour  than  where  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  a  crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rather  to  Mr. 
Mill's  philosophical  than  to  his  narrative  style.  But  al- 
though not  possessing  narrative  powers  of  the  same  kind  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  or  even  David  Hume,  there  are  passages 
of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest  many  readers  as 
much  as  the  most  spirit-stirring  romance ;  for  instance,  his 
account  of  some  of  the  actions  of  CHve,  and  of  Cornwallis's 
night  attack  upon  the  outworks  of  Seringapatam.  His 
narrative  of  military  operations  is  goorl ;  clearness,  in  which 
Mr.  Mill  excels,  being  the  principal  quality  required.  And 
some  of  his  characters,  that  of  Ciive  in  particular,  are 
drawn  in  a  few  bold  and  forcible  lines,  which  engrave  them 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  knowled<^e  of  the  sub- 
ject displayed  in  his  histor)',  and  although  ho  had  in  somo 
parts  of  it  freely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Court  of  Directors,  m  the  spring  of  1819,  in- 
troduced him  into  their  home-establishment,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  their  correspondence  with  India 
in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He  afterwards 
rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  be  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  correspondence  with  India. 

About  three  years  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in 
the  India  House,  Mr.  Mill  became  a  contributor  to  the 
'  Supplement  to  the  Encycloposdia  Britannica,'  his  principal 
contributions  to  which  were  the  articles  on  Government, 
Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Nations,  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  essays  were 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  are  probably  the  best 
known  of  Mr.  Mill's  productions.  They  exhibit  great  powers 
both  of  analysis  and  ratiocination,  and  have  produced,  we 
believe,  more  marked  effects  than  any  other,  not  only  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  MUl,  but  of  anv  other  writer  of  this  age 
on  such  subjects,  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

His 'Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  whatever  maybe 
its  merits  or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretensions  to  origin* 
ality,  published  in  1821-2,  has  at  least  the  very  great  merit 
of  being  written  with  his  usual  clearness  ana  precision  of 
language. 

In  1829  he  published  his  '  Anal^is  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind,*  a  work  on  which  he  bestowed  more  of 
the  labour  of  thought  than  on  any  other  of  his  productions. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of 
•impla  elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  sim- 
ple elements — ^sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  id^.  He 
thus  explains  what  ho  means  by  the  terms  iematitmM  and 
ideoi,  *We  have  two  classes  of  feeling:  one,  that  which 
exists  when  the  obieot  of  sense  is  present ;  another,  that 
which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has  ceased  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call  sensations ;  the  other 
olass  of  feelings  I  call  ideas.'  {AnalvM  of  iha  Phenomena  (/ 
the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.)  Mr.  Mill  begins  with  the 
simpler,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  exposition  of  the  more 
complex  phenomena.  •  The  feelings,'  he  says, « which  we 
V       *»-i^ugh  the  external  senses  are  the  most  simple,  at 


least  the  most  familiar*  of  the  mental  phenomena,  llence 
the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelinga.* 
{Analysii,  vol.  1.,  p.  1.)  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  sensa- 
tion, under  which  head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we 
have  by  the  five  senses— smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and 
sight.  6,  Sensations  of  disorganisation,  of  the  approach  to 
disorganization,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  7t  Muscular  sen- 
sations, or  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  action  of  tlie 
muscles.  8,  Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal.  He  next 
proceeds  to  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  images  of  sensationa. 
He  then  treats  of  ideas  put  together  or  associated  in  trainsy 
and  of  the  order  of  their  association  and  the  causes  of  that 
order.  Before  proceeding  to  the  exposition  of  tlie  more 
complex  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  language  ;  that  process 
by  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  of' one  man  are  commu- 
nicated to  another,  and  by  which  likewise  a  record  is  pre- 
served of  sensations  and  ideas  after  they  ore  passed.  He 
then  treats  of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  philaso- 
phers,  he  says,  have  erroneously  created  into  what  they 
called  powers  of  the  mind :  whereas,  he  say 4,  consciousness 
is  merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  whether 
simple  or  complex ;  to  all  the  feelings  ofour  sentient  nature : 
and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and  to  ideas 
only  in  a  state  of  combination.  But  consciousnesa  may 
surely  be  said  to  be  the  power  of  having  sensations  and 
ideas ;  and  conception  the  power  of  having  ideas  in  a  state 
of  combination. — In  this  sense,  which  is  not  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  themi  Ijbth  consciousness  and 
conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  he  says,  is  the  name  of  a  train  of 
ideas.  *  I  am  said  to  have  an  imagination,  when  I  have  a 
train  of  ideas  ;  and  when  I  am  said  to  imagine,  I  have  the 
same  thing;  nor  is  there  any  train  of  ideas  to  which  the 
term  imagination  ma^*  not  be  applied.' 

*  There  is  great  diversity  of  trains.    Not  only  has  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  different 
character  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which  pass 
through  the  minds  of  different  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals.    The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  several 
classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  of  ideas 
more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.    One  man  is  a 
merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  he  buys 
and  those  in  which  he  sells  are  habitual  in  his  mind.     An- 
other man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of  clients  and  fees,  and 
judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  instruments  and  points  of 
contestation,  and  the  practice  of  his  court,  are  habitually 
passing  in  his  mind.    Ideas  of  another  kind  occupy  tbe 
mind  of  the  physician ;  of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  tbe 
warrior.    The  statesman  is  occupied  with  a  train  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
and  one  statesman  with  a  very  different  train  from  another, 
according  as  his  mind  is  running  upon  expedients  which 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which 
may  secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generation 
to  generation.    A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  train 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  mathematician. 
The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied  by  a  train 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  classes.    And  there  is  one 
man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  peculiarity  of  whose 
trains  has  been  a  subject  of  particular  observation.  To  such 
a  degree  indeed  have  the  trains  of  the  poet  been  singled  out 
for  distinction,  that  the  word  imagination,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  is  appropriated  to  them.    We  do  not  call  the 
trains  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  trains  of  the  merchant,  ima- 
gination.   We  do  not  speak  of  them  as  imagining  when 
they  are  revolving  each  the  ideas  which  belong  to  hia 
pecuhar  occupation ;  it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet 
of  imagining  IS  applied.    His  train  or  trains  analogous  to 
his  are  those  which   receive  the  name  of  imagination.* 
(Vol.  l,  p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  Mill  has,  we  think,  been 
led  into  error,  in  part  probably  by  carrying  his  notion  of 
association  as  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena  too  ftir. 
Thus  in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  very  ably  show- 
ing  how  bng  men  had  been  led  away  by  mere  jargon  ttova 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  classification,  he  says« '  Man 
first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He  first  names 
individuals.  But  individuals  an  innumerable;  and  be 
cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must  make  one  name 
serve  for  many  individuals.'  After  then  aUuding  to  the  case 
of  *  synchronous  sensations  so  concreted  by  constant  con* 
junction  OS  to  appear,  though  numerous,  only  one;  of 
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'which  the  ideas  of  sensihle  objects,  a  rose,  a  plough,  a 
house,  a  ship,  are  examples' — he  thus  prooeeas:  *it  is 
easv  to  see  wherein  the  present  case  agrees  with  and  wherein 
it  differs  from  those  familiar  cases.  The  word  man, we  shall 
say,  is  first  applied  to  an  individual ;  it  is  first  associated 
with  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  idea  of  him ;  it  is  next  applied  to  another  in- 
dividual, and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of 
him ;  so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  asso- 
ciate with  an  indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the 
power  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  in- 
differently. What  happens?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs ; 
and  calling  them  up  in  close  connection,  it  forms  them  into 
a  species  of  complex  idea.*  (Vol.  i.,  p.  204.)  Mr.  Mill  then 
says  there  can  be  no  difilcuUy  in  admitting  this,  *  because  it 
is  an  acknowledged  (act'  Mr.  Mill  himselfxurnishes  what  he 
considers  the  reason,  for  he  says,  'It  is  also  a  fact  that  when 
an  idea  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  complex  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  ideas  it  comprehends,  it  is  of  necessity  indistinct. 
Ihus,  when  the  word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  individuals,  not  only  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  individually  given  the  name,  but  of  all  those  to  whom 
I  have  in  imagination  given  it,  or  imagine  it  will  ever  be 
given,  and  forms  all  those  ideas  into  one,  it  is  evidently  a 
very  complex  idea,  and  therefore  indistinct.'     {Ibid.) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  exposition  of  abstrac* 
tton,  memory,  belief,  ratiocination,  evidence,  and  some  of 
the  more  complicated  cases  of  naming,  devotes  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis  to  the  phenomena 
in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to  be  considered  as 
not  merely  exisling,  but  also  as  exciting  to  action.  He 
treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations ;  then  of 
ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the 
causes  of  them.  He  treats  of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity, 
and  their  contraries,  of  our  fellow- creatures,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects called  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplated  as  causes  of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter 
22  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  motives ;  and  Chapter  24  to 
that  of  the  wilL  Chapter  25  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply  the 
fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  ideas  is  the 
order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  sensations,  of  which 
those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill's  last  work  was  the  '  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,' 
published  anonymously  in  1835.  This  is  a  very  severe  cri- 
ticism upon  the  *  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical 
Philosopny,'  contributed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the 
'  Encyclopflsdia  Britannica.'  This  work  contains  some 
very  valuaEble  disquisitions  on  morals,  legislation,  and  juris- 
prudence, with  some  very  clear  and  just  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  subjects,  which  ore  often  confounded. 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  several  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  '  Westminster  Review.'  Among  the 
contributions  which  are  considered  his  best,  are  the  article 
on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,*  in  No.  XI.,  and  the  article 
on  the  Ballot,  in  No.  XXV. 
Mr.  Mill  died  at  Kensington,  June  23,  1836. 
MILLAR  (Professor),  JOHN,  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Millar,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  was  born  in  that 
parish  on  the  22nd  June,  1 735.  Two  years  after,  his  father 
was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Hamilton  in  the  same  nres- 
bytery,  and  young  Millar  was  about  the  same  time  placed 
under  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Millar  of  Milhaugh, 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Blantyre.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  put  by  his  uncle  to  the  school  of  Hamilton,  and 
thence  sent  to  Glasgow  college,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  diligence  and  attention.  He  was  at  first  designed 
for  the  church ;  but  while  at  college  he  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  studying  for  the  bar.  On  leaving  college  he  became 
preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Kames,  in  whose  family 
ne  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  individuals.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1760,  Millar  passed  advocate  (Faculty 
Record);  but  naving  undertaken  at  this  early  period  of 
bia  life  the  cares  and  burden  of  a  family,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  his  prospects  at  the  bar,  and  an  oppor- 
tune vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  chair  of  civil  law  in 
Glasgow  college,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  that  situation 
the  following  year  ( 1761).  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  sphere,  and  by  his  conduct  in  it 


raised  the  class  from  a  very  low  and  languid  condition  to  l« 
the  most  popular  of  the  law  chairs  in  the  kingdom.    '  His 
manner  was  familiar  and  animated,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  gaiety  than  enthusiasm ;  and  the  facts  which  he  had  to 
state,  or  the  elementary  ])ositions  he  had  to  lay  down,  were 
given  in  the  simple,  clear,  and  unembarrassed  diction  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  would  tell  a  story  or  deliver  an 
opinion  in  society.    All  objections  that  occurred  were  stated 
in  a  forcible,  clear,  and  lively  manner ;  and  the  answers, 
which  were  often  thrown  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were 
delivered  with  all  the  simplicity,  vivacnty,  and  easy  phrase- 
ology of  good  conversation.     His  illustrations  were  always 
familiar,  and  often  amusing ;  and  while  nothing  could  be 
more  forcible  or  conclusive  than  the  reasonings  which  he 
employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were  delivered 
gave  them  an  easy  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a  pi  o- 
found  and  learned  discussion  the  charms  of  an  animated  and 
interesting  conversation.'  {Edinburgh  Review,  \'o\.  iii.*)  But 
this  was  not  all.    It  was  also  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
his  practice  of  examining  his  pupils,  and  prescribing  essays 
on  subjects  previously  discussed  in  his  lectures,  that  Millar 
acquired  the  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of  law  which 
still  attaches  to  his  name.    Every  day  before  he  began  his 
address  from  the  chair  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  exa- 
mination of  his  pupils  whether  thev  had  followed  his  rea- 
soning on  the  preceding  day ;  and  w[ien  the  lecture  was  over 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  class>room  to  converse  with 
such  as  were  desirous  of  farther  information.     By  engaging 
with  them  in  an  easy  dialogue  he  removed  obscurities  and 
corrected  misapprehensions;  and  the  students  were  accus- 
tomed to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  they 
derived  the  full  benellt  of  the  lectures.    (Jardine*s  Outlines 
of  a  Philosophical  Education,  p.  4G3.)    Mr.  Millar  had  also 
ihe  good  fortune,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  long  having  scarce 
any  rival  chair  to  contend  with ;  for  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Ki'skine's  resignation  in  1765  onwards  to  the  eud  of  the 
year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  was  appointed,  the  chair 
of  Soots  law  at  Edinburgh  was  filled  by  Professor  Wallace, 
who  had  too  many  employments  to  allow  of  his  attention  be- 
ing devoted  to  any.  Such  ac(U)rdingly  was  the  success  which 
attended  Mr.  Millar's  prelections,  that  his  pupils  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  the  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
Edinburgh  college,  atter  seeing  his  students  proportionally 
diminished,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  practice,  which  had 
till  then  prevailed  in  his  class,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  with 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  remainder. 

Although  most  of  his  lectures  were  attended  with  interest, 
yet  remarking  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention 
manifested  to  such  of  them  as  referred  to  the  progress  of 
society  and  government,  Mr.  Millar  was  induced  from  this 
circumstance  to  publish  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject. 
This  he  did  in  1771,  and  the  work  was  favourably  received. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  in  a 
particular  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  English 
government;  and  in  1787  he  published  his  '  Historical 
View  of  the  English  Government,  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.*  This  work  is  described  as '  remarkable  for  tlie 
sagacity  of  its  conjectures,  the  ingenuity  of  its  explanations, 
the  boldness  of  its  discussions,  and  the  total  freedom  Arom 
prejudice;  but  it  is  deficient  in  accuracy  and  research,  and 
will  not  bring  conviction  to  a  mind  that  has  received  its 
first  impressions  from  the  plausible  but  delusive  representa- 
tions of  Hume.*     {Edinburgh  Review,  xxx.,  166-7.) 

Mr.  Millar  was  in  stature  about  the  middle  size;  his 
person  was  athletic,  and  his  countenance  very  animated 
and  expressive.  He  continued  in  good  health  till  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory complaint,  from  which  however  he  in  a  certain  de- 
gree recovered ;  but  having  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
exposed  himself  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  of 
which  he  died  30th  Mav,  1801. 

MILLE'NNIUM,  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  is  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
period  during  which  it  is  predicted  in  Scripture  that  the 
Church  will  be  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  ])rosperity,  and 
which  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies, 
accompanied  at  its  commencement  by  the  first  resurrection,  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  general  judgment    {Rev,  xx). 

•  Th«  ekbonta  article  of  which  the  abot»  quotation  is  a  part  h.ti  Ibr  its 
repotcd  author  Prancis  Jeffirey,  who  la  aupposed  to  .have  be«n  a  pupU  of  Pr 

fetaor  Millar*!. 
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Respecting  the  state  of  the  church,  during  the  Millen- 
nium two  opinions  arc  held,  both  of  which  can  be  traced  up 
nearly  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The  one  is  tbat 
Christ  will  reign  in  person  upon  the  earth  at  Jerusalem, 
that  the  saints  will  reign  with  him  and  enjoy  corporeal  plea- 
sure!, and  that  the  Jews  will  be  restored  to  Palestine  and 
exalted  to  the  first  rank  omang  the  nations  of  Ihe  world. 
Thui  doclrine  was  held  hy  Irennus  and  others  of  the  earlier 
fiithers,  not  merely  as  their  own  opinion,  but  as  the  faith 
of  the  church  received  from  the  Apostles.  These  tenets 
were  also  held  by  Laclanlius.  who  expected  the  Millennium 
to  commence  very  soon  afier  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  held  by  Jerome  and  other  fathers, 
who  warmly  opposed  Ihe  doctrines  just  mentioned,  that  the 
passages  of  scripture  on  which  Ibey  ore  founded  must  be 
taken  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  that  the  Millennium  will 
only  bo  distinguished  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  pure 
Christianity  in  the  world,  and  a  consequent  decrease  of 
physical  and  moral  evil.  This  opinion  was  adopted  as  the 
belief  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally received  in  modern  limes.  Tlie  followers  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Irving  and  some  oilier  small  sects,  as  well  m 
many  individuals  among  other  bodies  of  Christians,  still 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Such  persons  are  commonly  called  Mdlennarians,  the  name 
applied  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  together  with  the 
corresponding  Greek  wonl  Ch  11  lasts,  to  those  who  held  these 
opinions.  (Cardner's  Credibtlily ;  Middleton's  H-ffe  En- 
qtiiry,  plige  46.) 

MILLEPO'RID^.  In  the  LinnEoan  '  Syslema  Natune' 
Ihe  genus  Mdlepora  included  fourteen  species  of  solid  corals 
perforated  wiih  conical  non-lamelliferous  pores.  Several  of 
these  have  been  taken  as  types  of  new  genera  or  subgenera, 
and,  according  lo  the  general  practice  of  modem  zoology,  the 
linnisan  genus  is  transformed  into  a  great  fainily.  La- 
marck (Anim.  san*  Vertebreg,  1 1 )  iilaccs  many  of  the  Mil- 
leporcs  in  his  fourth  section  of  Polypsria,  the  furaminated 
corals,  with  Catenipora  andTubipora,  wliich  belong  to  other 
groups.  The  MilleporidEo  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  For»- 
mineled  Polypiaria  of  Lamouroux  {Expot.  Milhod.),  and 
include  no  less  than  eit^htcen  genera,  viz.  ; — 

Otmlitei,  Retcpora,  Lunulites,  Orbulites,  Ocellaria.Melo- 
besia,  Budea,  Alveolites,  Theonea,  Chryeaoro,  Millepora, 
TerebeUaria,  Spiropora,  Idmonea.  (Disticliopora,  Hotnern, 
Krusenstema,  and  Tilesia  are  included  among  MtlleporidEB 
in  the  table,  but  not  in  the  body  of  the  work.)  The  genora 
in  Italics  are  fossil. 

lamouroux  deflaes  the  Milleporidtn  thus :  — Potyparia 
(tony,  polymorphous,  solid,  internally  compact ;  eelU  very 
small  or  poriform,  scattered  or  in  series,  never  lamelliferouB, 
though  the  parietes  are  sometimes  lighily  striated. 

Blainville  collects  the  Milleporidie  into  groups  according 
to  the  Jbrm  of  the  cells  in  the  coral,  and  defines  the  family  by 
characters  drawn  both  from  the  animal  and  the  slony  support. 

Arriniith  in  general  very  slender,  and  provided  wiih  a 
single  cu:cle  of  slender  tentacula ;  celli  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable siie,  hut  always  mlhotU  lamellee  or  slrite  within 
or  without  the  tubes;  polyparium  fixed,  varying  in  shape. 
Retrenchingfrom  the  group  the  palinated  kinds  (to  form 
the  genus  Talmipora  among  the  Madrephylliiea),  there 
remain,  according  to  Blainville,  23  genera,  which  are  thus 
arranged:— 

1.  Cells  polt/^onal,  qflen  rather  large.— Favosllei  ■ 
nomia).  Alveolites,  Apsi-ndesin,  Theonea,  Pelagia,  Terebel- 
laria.  Polytreina,  Frondiporn,  Lichenopora. 

2.  Celii  round,  very  Jlne,  puri/onn,  immersed.— Orhicn- 
liles,  Marginopora,  Stromatopora,  Tilesia,  Spinupora,  Chry- 
saora,  Ceriopora,  Distichopora,  Heteropora. 

3.  Celli  Totatd,  more  or  Uia  tubular. — Pustulopora,  Hor- 
nera,  Idmonea,  Cricopora. 

The  following  are  the  principal  characters  of  these 
genera:— 

$  1.  Cells  polygonal. 

Favosites. — Animals  unknown  ;  cells  prismatic,  contigu- 
ous, vertical  or  diverging,  the  parietes  pierced  with  pores, 
(ho  cavity  divided  by  transverse  scpla ;  polyparium  branched 
or  massive,  sometimes  basalliform. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck;  Ooldfuss  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  iis  structure,  but  changed  its  mime  to  Catamopora. 
Blainville  thinks  Eunomia  of  Lamouroux  may  be  included 
ia  it,  but  the  descripiions  are  unlike.  Ehrenberg  places  it 
iMar  Astriea,  in  the  family  of  Madrephylhcea,  and  we 
(biak  with  reason. 


The  Favosites  are  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  and,  v« 
believe,  only  in  strata  of  the  '  Transition '  and  corboniferoui 
as,  in  the  former  of  which  they  are  specially  abuudmn^ 
the  Eifel,  Siluria,  at  Dudlev,  8cc. 
Example,  Favosites  Gothlandica.    (Goldfim,  t  26,  t  3.) 


Eunomia. — Animals  unknown  ;  eellt  tubular,  long,  pa- 
rallel, internally  sulcated  longitcdinally,  and  transversely 
annulated ;  the  parietes  thick  and  solid.  (Lamouroux, 
Expos.  MSthod.) 

The  only  species,  Eunomia  radiala,  is  fossil  in  the  oolitic 
series  of  Caen. 

Ahealitn. — AnimaU  unknown;  eelh  short,  lubulsr, 
prismatic,  alveoliform,  the  parietes  thin ;  polyparium  formed 
into  reticulated  layers,  enveloping  each  other. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck,  subsequently,  but  without  suffi- 
cient  reason,  reunited  by  Goldtliss  to  Favosites,  under  the 
name  of  Calamopora. 

Two  living  species  and  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  fmia  tho 
tertiary  series  of  Dax.  Blainville  includes  in  the  genus 
(not  corrcclly>n;  --     "■ 


external  surface  of  a  Bnely  branched  potmarium,  which 
is  fixed,  arborescent,  variously  reticuhkted,  ana  long ilndinallf 
strialed  on  the  nonrellulifcrons  ftice. 
One  of  the  eiiccics  is  ranked  as  a  Retepon  b;  Lamarck. 
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Lamonroux  (fullowiag  Tilesiiu)  calla  i\  KruEeDatema.  The 
Eiiecias  are  recent  in  the  seas  of  Kanitcbalka  and  the 
Hediierranean. 

Example,  Froodipora  reticulata.  (Bleinv.,  pi.  69,  f.  I.) 

Lichenopora. — Animait  unknown;  cells  rather  large, 
poriforra  or  lubtubular,  Bubpolygona],  accumulalad  and 
Bcaltcfcd  OD  the  interior  surface  of  a  S^ed  orbicular,  cupu- 
liform  polyparium,  which  is  quite  amooch  externally. 

A  gcnug  of  DelVance,  including  one  recent  and  three 
fuBsJl  fipeciei  from  Ibe  cretaceous  and  tertiary  struta. 

Example,  Lichenopora  tiirbinata-     (Bluinv,,  pi.  68,  f,  4.) 

Theonta. — Animal*  unknown ;  cell*  rather  lai^  end 
deep,  lubpolygonal,  accumulated  irregularly,  prominent  on 
the  tutnid  or  angulated  face  of  the  polyparium,  which  is 
fixed,  irregularly  lobed,  and  more  or  less  lacunose  between 
the  accumulations  of  pores. 

Example,  Theonea  clathrafa  (Lamouroux,  pi.  80,  f.  17), 
from  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Aptendesia. — Animal*  nnknown;  cell*  «u1j polygonal, 
small,  poriform,  irregularly  diipoud,  occupying  the  upper 
and  external  edge  of  sinuous  ridges,  smooth  on  one  aide, 
plaited  on  the  other;  poit/pariunx  globular  or  hemisphe- 
rical, diverj^ing  from  the  base  to  the  circumference. 

A  genus  of  Lamouroux,  from  the  oolileof  Caen. 

Exdinple,  A.  dianthu*.     (Blainv.,  pi.  £9,  f.  2.) 

Terebellaria. — Animal*  unknown ;  celU  smsll,  oval,  aub- 
trigonal,  quincuncially  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  poly- 
parium, which  is  compoaed  of  short  coniL-al  appaienlly 
twisted  branebea. 

This  beautiful  coral,  thua  characterised,  is  found  in  the 
oolite  of  Caen,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  ebundatilly  near 
Bath.  Perhaps  only  one  species  is  known,  which  llimou- 
roiix  divides  into  two. 

Example,  Terebollaria  ramosi^ima.  (Lamour,,  pi.  82, 
f.  1,    ■ 
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TMcbcUuii  mnuHinina. 

Ptlagia.— Animal*  unknown  ;  cells  tubpolyi^onal,  cloae' 
irregular,  occupying  the  convex  edge  of  numerous  vertical 
ridges,  disposed  in  a  radial ini;  fonn,  and  eilbor  simple  or 
dichotomous,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  coral ;  jmlyparium 
free,  fungiform,  excavated  jind  lameltifcious  above,  convex, 
pedunculated,  and  circularly  wrinkled  below. 

Sxarople,  Pela(;ia  clypeala.  (Ltiiuuur..  pi.  70,  f.  5,  6,  7.) 
From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

pijlytrema. — Animals  unknown  ;  cell*  poriform,  poly- 
gonal, irregular,  unequal,  numerous,  occupying  the  knotty 
branches  of  a  small  fixed  polyparium. 

A  genus  of  Kisso. 

Example,  Polyirema  mlniaceum.  (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f.  4.) 
j  2.  Cells  rounded,  poriform. 

OrbHolitet.— Animals  an\tt\o^n;  lolyparium  a  regular, 
orbicular,  discoid,  cellular,  cretooeous  moss ;  cells  in  two 
layers,  sometimes  apparent  externally,  and  especially  at  the 
margin,  which  is  thickened. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck,  apparently  founded  upon  an  inter- 
nal  coral.  One  recent  European  species,  and  several  fossils 
from  the  chalk  and  tcrtiarica  of  Europe,  are  mentioned. 

Example,  Orbiiolites  complanalo.  (Blaiuv.,  pi,  72,  flg.  2.) 

Marginopora. — Animah  unknown ;  cells  poriform,  ox- 
cessively  small,  round,  close,  situated  in  the  narrow  tortuous 
folds  of  the  circumference  of  the  polyj  arium,  which  is  free, 
frregulor,  discoid,  thickened  at  the  margin,  and  concentri- 
cally striated  on  both  surfaces. 

(Probably  an  internal  coralline  plate.) 

Example,  Marginopora  verlobralis.    (Blainv.,  pi.  69,  f  6.) 

Stromatopora.— Animals  unknown;  polyparium  hemi- 
pherical  or  subglobosc,  formed  of  alternately  solid  and 
porous  adherent  superposed  layers. 

Tbe  cbaraclor  is  from  Goldfuas,  the  author  of  the  genus. 
The  cells  are  very  small,  the  external  surface  concentrically 
wrinkled,    Theapecicg  are  fua^il  in  the  'Transiiion'lime- 


■\,  Siluria,  Dudley,  &c.    Hr.  Loiudala 
r  apectea  aimilac  to  a  Nummulils  in 


stone.  Sec.  of  the  E 
has  described  a  i: 
figure. 

Example,  Stromatopora  eonoentrica.     (Goldfua^  '  IWrt- 
facta  Europa,'  tab.  6.) 


portion  hifUr  lUfnilsd. 

Ceriopora. — Animal*  unknown ;  cell*  poriform,  round, 
close,  irregularly  distributed  in  concentric  layers;  polypa- 
rium polymorphous,  often  globular  or  lamellar. 

This  genus  was  eslabliebed  by  Goldfuss,  but  is  curtailed 
by  a.  sti'icler  definition,  by  Blainville,  to  suit  fussila  which 
ajipear  in  the  chalk  of  Maestiicht  and  the  'Ttaiuition' 
rocks  of  Bamberg. 

Example,  C^riopora  micropora.     (Goldfiuss,  t  10,  f.  4.) 

Chi-yso'yra. — Animal*  unknown ;  cells  periform,  very  Hoe, 
with  a  round  opening,  accumulalod  on  (be  intervals  of 
ridges,  which  anoslomuse  on  the  suitace  uf  the  fixed  irre- 
gularly ramose  polyparium. 

A  genus  of  Lamouroux.  to  which  Blainville  refen  many 
of  the  Ccrioporffl  of  Goldfuss,  which  belong  to  the  oolitis 
formations. 

Example.  Chrysaora  sninosa.     (Lamour.,  pi.  81,  f.  6.) 

Tilesia. — Animai*  unknown ;  the  po/y^jartum  formed  of 
tortuous,  vcrrucose,  cylindrical  branches ;  cell*  small,  accu^ 
mulaled  in  irregular  polchea  which  project  above  the  gene- 
ral surface,  and  arc  separated  by  smooth  inlenals. 

Example,  Tilesia diatocta.  (lamour.,  pi.  74, f  5,G.)  From 
the  oolite  ofC^en. 

Spinopora. — Animal*  unknown ;  polyparium  adherent 
by  a  concave  concentrically  striated  face  below ;  above  reti- 
culated, tubeiculaled,  and  bearitig  between  the  tuberolei 
poriform  cell*. 

Fosnil  from  the  chalk.    Three  species. 

Example,  Spinojiora  mitra.     (Blainv.,  pi.  70,  f.  3.) 

Dislichopora. — Animals  unknown ;  cells  of  two  kindi, 
some  slellifurm.  scattered,  superliria],  shallow ;  the  other* 
poriform,  deep,  unequal,  forming  three  lateral  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  branches  of  an  arborciicenl  polyparium;  these 
branches  are  compressed,  obtuse,  suhllexuous,  and  lubuloa* 
within, 
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This  Lnmarekian  genus  conlaint  the  Millepora'  violacea 
of  Linnteus.    (BlainT.,  pi.  Si,  f.  3.) 

Iteteropora.—Anim<Ut  unknown ;  eeUt  rouml,  porifonn, 
completely  immened,  of  two  lorta;  aouie,  larger  than  the 
otien,  are  regularly  dUperaed  on  the  whole  aurface  of  the 
polypaHum,  which  is  fixed,  lobed,  or  branched,  and  fwmed 
of  Buperpo^ed  Urainra. 

A  genus  of  Blainville,  fbrmed  to  include  certain  Cerio- 
poraa  of  Goldfuu  which  have  two  sorit  of  pores. 

Exampte,  Heleropora  crfplopora.    (Qoldfuts,  t  10,  f.  3.) 


Fossil  from  the  chalk  of  Maastricht. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  tneations  one   {torn  -the  Silurian  Rocks. 
(Murchiaon's  Silwian  System,  p.  B80.) 
$  3.  Cells  round,  and  more  or  less  tubular  and  prominent 

Pashdofiora.—Animali  unknown;  oelh  rather  promi- 
nent, puatulose  or  roammellalcd,  distant,  with  round  open- 
ings ;  polyparium  formed  of  xuperpoaed  laminffi,  cylindrical, 
disitifarro,  or  a  little  branched,  fixed. 

The  few  fossils  which  have  these  characters  are  senarated 
from  the  Cerioporre  of  Goldfuas  by  Blainville.    They  art 
fl'om  tho  chalk  and  oolite- 
Example,  Fustulopoia  madreporacea.     (Goldfuas,  pi.  1 0, 
f.  12.) 

Homera. — vininto^  unknown ;  ceW*  wilh  a  circular  open- 
ing, prominent,  detached,  dispersed  almost  quiiicuncially 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  branches  of  a  frauile  ramuloso 
polyparium,  which  la  flstuluite  and  furrowed  on  the  noii- 
polvpiferoua  face. 

A  genus  of  l^mouroux,  formed  from  Retepora  of  La- 
nunrck.  It  includes  aevenil  living  species,  from  the  seas  ol 
Europe  and  Australasia,  and  more  fossils,  chiefly  from  the 
tertiary  strata,  but  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  one  from  the 
Dudley  limestone. 

Example,  Hornera  frondiculala.  (Lamonr.,  t.  74,  f.  7, 8, 9.) 


Idmonta.  —  Animali  unknown;  celt*  prominent,  sub- 
conicttt,^Mistinct,  with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  half 
rings  or  short  cross-lines,  on  two-ibirda  of  the  circumfe- 


rence of  the  branches  of  the  tmlyparium,  whir.h  is  not 
porous,  but  slightly  channelled  on  the  non-cell ulifero us 
nice ;  the  branches  are  divergent  and  triquetral. 


One  living  special  belongs  to  this  genus  of  Lsmourou;c, 
and  several  fossils  from  the  oolite  of  Caen,  and  chalk  and 
tertiariei  of  Maastricht  and  Paris.  Goldfuss  has  included 
two  of  them  among  Relepone. 

Example,  Idmonea  triqueira.  (Lamour.,pl.79.}  From  the 
oolite  of  Caen. 

Cricopora. — Animal*  unknown ;   eelU  tubular,   rather 
prominent,  with  a  circular  opening,  arranged  in  rings  tr: 
versely  or  obliquely  op  the  surfiice  of  a  fragile  polypari 
which  branches   into  cylindrical  parts  obtuse  at  the 
tiemity. 

This  genua  was  named  Spiropora  by  Lamouroux,  but  it 
b  only  rarely  that  the  cells  take  anfthing  approaching  to 
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spiral  arrangement  The  coral  is  alveolar  throngh  its 
mass.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  are  Ibstik 
from  Caen.  C.  Feujasii  is  from  the  chalk  of  Maastricht,  and 
Blainville  joins  to  tiio  group  two  recent  species,  Seriatopora 
annulata  and  S.  nuda  (I^marckJ.  Bhrenbng  calls  the 
group  Myrinzoon,  and  Wic^mann  Truncolaria. 

MILLER,  SIR  THOMAS,  Baronet,  second  son  of 
Mr.  William  Miller,  writer  to  the  signet  was  admilled 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  February,  1742,  in  the 
twenty-Ilflh  year  of  his  age.  In  174B  he  was  oonitituted 
steward  (or  sheriff)  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  samevear 
electi^  joint  principal  clerk  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  These 
offices  he  resigned  in  1 7SS,  being  then  appointed  solicitor  to 
the  excise  in  Scotland.  In  March,  17&9,  he  waa  made 
king's  solicitor-general :  in  April  of  next  year,  be  wu 
advanced  to  be  lord  advocate,  soon  ef\er  which  he  was 
returned  to  parliament.  In  November,  1 762,  he  was  choaen 
rector  of  Glasgow  college.  Ho  continued  in  tha  post  of 
lord  advocate  till  April,  1766,  when  he  waa  raised  to  the 
bench  of  the  court  of  session,  and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  lord  juitioo  clerk,  deceased  ;  on  which  occasion  be 
took  his  seat  hy  desire  of  the  court,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  lord  president ;  and  thence,  on  Dondas'a  death,  be  was, 
in  January,  1788,  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of 
Session,  being  Ibe  first  lord  justice  clerk  ao  promoted.  The 
following  month  he  was  created  a  baronet  He  died  2'lh 
September,  1789,  leaving  the  preaent  Sir  William  Miller, 
a  judge  in  the  court  of  session  by  the  titular  designation  of 
Lord  Glenlee,  and  other  children. 

It  is  to  this  distinguished  person  that  the  poet  Buma 
alludes  in  these  lines  of  his  '  Vision :' — 

'  Thiouf  h  muiy  ft  wild  TDBuDtlc  f^rt, 
Nfar  muiy  Bhemit-bJidBdccnL., 
Vlt  hiunti  ltd-  friflodjhlp  or  ta  kiTe, 

Aa  aEcd  Jud^  I  vw  lUn  tdi«. 

MILLER,  JOHN  MARTIN,  bom  at  Ulm  (where  his 
fsilier  was  preacher  in  the  cathedral  and  prufessor  of 
Oriental  languages),  December  2,  1750,  was  a  novelist 
whose  productions  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  in 
the  last  century.  At  Giitlingen,  where  he  went  to  atudj 
theology,  in  1770,  he  became  acquainted  with  Voss,  Uolty, 
Biirger,  the  two  SloUbergs,  and  other  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  time,  and  afterwords  with  Klopaiock,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  return  to  Hamburg.  ARer  taking 
orders,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  hia 
native  town  in  1 7B3,  and  in  1 797  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Gymnasium.  In  1810  the  king  of  Wirlember^  be- 
stowed the  deanery  of  Ulm  on  him ;  hut  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  it  many  years,  for  he  died  on  the  list  June,  1 81 4. 

Allbough  now  almost  forgotten,  hia  romance  of  '  Siee- 
wart'  (first  published  in  3  vols.,  1776,  shortly  afterwaitfa 
greatly  enlarged,  and  in  many  parts  re-writtcn)  had  aiio- 
nishing  success.  It  called  forth  a  host  of  imilatora,  and 
had  also  the  distinction  of  being  parodied.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Polish,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Italian. 
Like  his'Siegwart,'  hie 'Karl  von  Burgheim'  and  other 
novels  have  little  action  or  interest  of  sioiy,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  pure  morality  and  an  amiable  though 
exaggerated  sensibility.  This  excess  of  sensibitilv  and 
sentiment,  which  however  was  merely  caricatured  by  bis 

firofessed  imitators,  quatifled  him  well  for  an  elegiac  and 
yric  poet;  and  his  productions  of  that  class  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tenderness  and  religioua  feeling  which  they 
breathe.  His  sermons  are  likewise  compositions  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  attractive  in  style,  eloquent,  and  impressive. 
In  his  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather 
cold  and  reserved,  and  therefore  disappointed  many  who  ex- 
pected to  And  in  the  author  of  'Siegwart'  an  impasaiooed 
enlhusiast     His  romances  may  be  forgotten,  but  hia  poems 

MILLES,  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  was  the  son  of 
Jeremiah  Milles.  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Thomas  Milles,  bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Bishop  Milles  left  hia  fbrtune 
to  his  n^hew  Jeremiah,  who  was  born  in  1714,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton.  *  He  afterwards  went  to  (Corpus  Chriati  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1735, 
and  (hat  of  D.D.  in  1747.  His  uncle  collated  him  to  a 
prebend  in  the  calhedriil  of  Watetfurd,  and  presented  him 
to  a  living  near  that  city,  which  he  held  but  a  abort  time. 
choosine  to  reside  in  England.  Upon  his  return  he  mar- 
ried Edith,  the  daughter  of  archbishop  Potter,  through 
whose  meana  he  obtained  the  united  netories  of  St  Edmund 
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the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  in  Lombard  Street,  with 
tliat  of  Merstham,  in  Surrey,  and  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
West  Terring,  in  Sussex.    In  1762  Dr.  Milles  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  on  the  advancement  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lyttelton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  whom  he  also 
succeeded  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1769.    In  the  '  ArchsBologia '  are  several  communications 
by  him :   particularly  one  entitled  '  Observations  on  the 
Wardrobe  Account  of  the  Year  1483,  wherein  are  contained 
the  Deliveries  made  for  the  Coronation  of  King  Richard  the 
Third,  and  some  other  Particulars  relating  to  that  Monardi ;' 
and  another  (Archieoi*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  331-346),  in  which  he 
joined  the  abb6  Barthelemy  in  denying  the  genuineness  of 
the  Apamsean  medal.    Mr.  Grough  informs  us  that,  while 
dean  of  Exeter,  he  formed  a  larfl;e  collection  of  materials  for 
the  *  History  of  Devonshire.'  His  most  unsuccessful  literary 
attempt  was  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poems, 
in  an  edition  which  he  printed,  iu  4to^  in  1782.    The  dean 
died  February  13,  1784. 

(Nichols's  Idteranf  Anecdotea^  voL  iv.,  pp.  471,  472 ; 
Chalmers's  Biogr*  Ihct,^  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  168, 169.) 

MILLET,  a  plant  which  botanists  class  among  the 
grasses,  though,  in  some  species  and  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, it  attains  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  (Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  280.)  The  stalk  of  all  the  species  of 
millet  resembles  a  jointed  reed,  having  at  every  joint  a  long 
broad  leaf,  which  embraces  the  stalk  with  its  base.  The 
plants  are  all  annuals,  and  grow  quickly,  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  small  grains  which  are  set  round  a  compact  spike  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk.  The  stalk  itself  is  filled  with  a  saccha- 
rine  juice. 

Millet  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  if  suflGi'' 
cient  space  is  allowed  between  the  plants  to  weed  and  hoe 
them  during  their  early  growth,  they  will  afterwards  over- 
top and  smother  all  weeds,  and  yield  an  abundant  return 
with  little  labour  and  without  much  manure.  The  seeds 
however  require  a  climate  warmer  and  drier  than  that  of 
England  to  ripen  properly.  Millet  is  cultivated  largelv  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe — in  Spain,  Italy,  the  soutn  of 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Germany;  but  it  is 
grown  most  extensively  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Guinea  com,  and  is  used 
as  food  for  the  negroes. 

In  the  East  millet  is  used  as  food  fbr  men ;  but  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  sometimes  made  into  loaves  and  cakes,  and 
freauently  into  puddings,  it  is  mostly  used  for  feeding 
poultry  and  domestic  animals.  The  leaves  and  panicles 
are  given,  both  green  and  dried,  as  fodder  to  cattle. 

Ikullet  has  been  described  by  botanists  under  the  ^neric 
terms  Holcua  and  Sorghum.  The  most  general  species,  Uie 
common  Indian  millet  {Hdcu»  Sorghum,  Linn.),  known  in 
Nubia  by  the  name  of  Lktrra,  is  described  under  Sorghum 
TULGASE.  We  briefly  notice  the  most  important  of  the 
other  species : — 

Black  millet  (Holcus  niger,  Arduino)  is  one  of  the  largest 
species.  CaflEre  millet  (I&lcua  Ca/er,  Arduino)  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yellow-seeded  millet  {Holcus 
saccharatus,  linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Two- 
coloured  millet  {Holcus  bicolor,  linn.)  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia.  Drooping  millet  (Sorghum  cemuum)  is  culti- 
vated in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant 

MU.LIN,  ATJDIN  LOUIS,  born  in  1758,  was  an  emi- 
nent French  antiquary,  who  succeeded  Barthelemy  as 
keeper  of  the  antiquities  and  medals  in  the  Royal  library 
at  raris.  His '  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,' '  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Fable,' '  Monumens  Antiques,'  and  '  Gal6rie  My tholo- 
gique,'  are  all  useful  contributions  towards  archsolosy  and 
the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  works,  his  'Magasin  Ency- 
clop^(tique,*  which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years  without 
seeking  any  profit  from  it,  was  a  highly  valuable  literary 
journal,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  repository  oontainins 
much  important  information.  To  the  above  may  be  added 
his  'Voyage  cUns  les  D6part6mens  du  Midi  de  la  France,' 
'  Voyage  dans  la  Savoie,^  and  '  Voyage  dans  le  Milanais.' 
These  works  possess  a  permanent  interest  on  account  of  the 
historical  and  antiquarian  matter  which  they  contain.  He 
died  August  1 4th,  1818. 

MILLION.    [Numeration.] 

MILLSTONE-GRIT  is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  strata  which  belong  tp  the  carboniferous  system  and  se- 
parate the  coal  formation  firom  the  mountain  limestone.    It 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  '  transi- 
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tion '  on  a  large  scale,  which  reveal  to  the  geologist  local 
changes  of  level  and  position  of  the  antient  lands,  whereby 
new  currents  were  occasioned  in  the  sea,  and  new  depositions 
produced  in  its  bed.  Instead  of  the  deposita  of  mountain 
limestone  generated  by  processes  almost  purely  marme,  we 
have  in  the  millstone-grit  group  evidence  of  streams  fVom 
the  interior  of  elevated  XwnSa  and  periodical  currents  which 
spread  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay,  with  land-plants,  over  sur- 
faces where,  previously,  corals  and  shells  were  accumulate 
in  the  quiet  sea.  The  character  of  this  group  varies  according 
to  a  certain  law  of  development,  in  passing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  England.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
south-west  of  England.  South  Wales,  or  any  of  the  midland 
coal-fields,  but  in  Derbyshire  it  acquires  great  thickness,  and 
appears  in  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  that  romantic 
county.  Here  it  is  a  series  of  thick  arenaceous  rocks,  al- 
ternating with  shales  and  flagstones  below  the  coal  and 
above  the  limestone.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  feature 
in  English  geology  can  be  noticed  than  the  bold  crags  of 
millstone-KTit  which  are  crossed  as  the  traveller  proceeds 
from  the  coal  of  Shefi&eld  to  the  limestone  of  Castleton. 

Farther  to  the  north,  between  the  deep  limestone  dales  of 
Yorkshire,  the  millstone-grit  rocks  appear  on  the  summit 
of  Ingleborough,  Penyghent,  and  Whamside,  mixed  with 
shales,  limestones,  ironstones,  and  beds  of  coal.  At  least 
three  distinct  bands  of  coarse  pebbly  millstone-grit  hero 
occur,  though  not  in  one  hill,  and  a  similar  character  be- 
longs to  the  series  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Through 
aH  the  extreme  north  of  England  indeed  the  millstone-grit 
g[roup  passes  by  its  coal,  ironstone,  &c  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion above,  and  by  its  limestones  and  peculiar  shales  to  the 
mountain  limestone  below,  by  so  easy  a  gradation  that  the 
whole  appears  one  vast  series  of  associated  deposits. 

The  rock  from  which  the  group  is  named,  the  millstone- 
grit,  is  a  very  coarse-grained  quartzose  sandstone,  with  layers 
of  pebbles,  often  defining  the  upper  or  under  surfiuses  of 
beds,  and  sometimes  (as  near  Keighley)  containing  remarka- 
ble masses  of  laminated  mica,  which  is  not  common  in  tho 
substance  of  the  stone.  The  most  coarse  and  quartzose  parts 
of  the  stone  have  a  vague  resemblance  to  unmicaoeous  gra- 
nites (as  that  of  RavenglassX  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the 
occasional  abundance  of  felspar,  in  large  masses  crystallised 
within,  but  firagmented  or  worn  to  a  pebbly  aspect  exter- 
nally. This  discloses  probably  the  true  history  of  the  rook. 
It  is  a  re-aggregated  mass  of  the  disintegratea  materials  of 
{granite ;  and  as  almost  every  sandstone  of  the  coal  districts 
IS  liable  to  assume  locaUy  the  coarseness  of  grain  of  the 
millstone-grit,  and  all  appear  to  contain  felspar  grains  and 
fragments  (often  decomposed  to  porcelain  clay),  tne  impor- 
tance of  a  study  of  the  millstone-grit  becomes  evident  The 
organic  remains  are  a  mixture  of  those  belonging  to  tho 
coal  formation  (plants)  and  those  of  the  subjacent  lunestono 
(conchifera,  mollusca). 

MILNER,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1744.  He  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Leeds,  where,  by  hu  industry 
and  talents,  among  which  a  memory  of  most  extraordinary 
power  was  conspicuous,  he  gained  the  warm  regard  of  his 
instructor,  the  Kot.  Mr.  Moore,  who  resolved  to  have  him 
sent  to  college.  This  ^lan  was  nearly  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Milner's  father  in  very  narrow  circumstances ;  but 
by  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whose  chil- 
dren Milner  had  lately  engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the 
offer  of  the  office  of  chapel-clerk  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  enabled  to  enter  that  hall  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  In  the  year  1 766  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
gained  the  chancellor's  second  ^old  medal  for  classical 
knowledge.  He  now  became  assistant  in  the  school,  and 
aftervrards  the  curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Tliorp 
Arch,  near  Tadcaster.  Here  he  proceeded  in  the  composi- 
tion of  an  epic  poem*  entitled  *  Davideis,'  which  he  had 
commenced  at  Cambridge,  and  which  he  afterwards  finished 
at  Hull.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr.  (afterwards  bi^op)  Hurd, 
who  highly  complimented  the  author  on  the  talent  it  dis- 
played, but  advised  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Not  long 
after  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  Milner  was  elected 
head-master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  aftemoon-locturer 
of  the  principal  church  of  Hull.  The  school  increased  under 
his  care.  He  not  only  introduced  his  younger  brother  to 
those  literary  pursuits  in  which  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished [MiLNEB,  Isaac],  but  he  also  took  his  mother  and 
two  orphan  children  of  his  elder  brother  to  live  with  him. 
About  the  year  1770  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
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evangelical  party  in  the  church  of  England.  This  change 
in  his  religious  views  brought  upon  mm  neglect,  and  in 
some  cases  open  opposition  from  many  among  the  upper 
classes  who  had  once  been  his  admirers  and  friends ;  but 
his  church  was  soon  crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners 
bis  preaching  produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  he 
not  only  recovered  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  but 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentiments  become  so  popular 
in  the  town  that  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  were 
filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he  himself  was  chosen 
vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  corpomtion.  His  election 
took  place  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  15th  of  November,  1797,  in  the  54th  year  of 
his  age.  For  seventeen  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  near  Hull.  A  monument,  executed 
by  Bacon,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of 
Hull  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils. 

The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Milner's  personal  character  were 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all 
his  conduct,  singularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheer- 
ful and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  established  order  of  things 
in  church  and  state. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  *  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,*  which  was  commenced  by  him- 
self and  completed  by  his  brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  which  extends  from  the  riso  of  Christianity  to  the 
Reformation.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
5  vols.  8 vo.,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  second  edition  in  I8I0. 
It  has  been  more  than  onco  reprinted.  The  plan  of  the 
history  is  thus  stated  in  the  author's  Introduction:  after 
stating  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church  there  have  existed 
'men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely  nominal  Christians,* 
he  proceeds: — 'It  is  the  history  of  these  men  which  I 
propose  to  write.*  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to 
my  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I  believe,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  what  external  church  they  belonged.  I  intend 
not  to  enter  with  any  nicety  into  an  account  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  forms  ox  church-governmeut,  much  less 
into  their  secular  history.  Even  reHf^iotis  controversies 
shall  be  omitted,  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history 
of  his  real  church  requires  some  account.  Let  not  the 
reader  expect  that  the  actions  of  j^reat  men  (great  in  a 
secular  view,  I  mean)  will  be  exhibited  to  his  notice.  No- 
thing but  what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom 
shall  be  admitted:  genuine  piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I 
intend  to  celebrate.  It  is  manifest  that  on  this  plan  no 
complete  church  history  can  be  written.  Such  a  work 
ougnt  assuredly  to  recom  the  relig^ious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices which  have  at  any  time  prevailed  among  anv  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  faitn ;  leaving  the  reader  to  con- 
clude, from  these  materials,  which  parties  have  been  ri^ht 
and  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner's  plan  we  have  avowedly 
the  history  of  only  one  class  of  opinions,  and  the  choice  of 
this  class  is  determined  solclv  by  their  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  author.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  to  do  violence  to  fiicts,  to  which  an  author  is 
exposed  who  is  determined  to  trace  the  existence  of  certain 
principles  in  all  ages  of  the  church  (a  temptation  from 
which  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  Milner  has  escaped),  it  is 
clear  that,  writing  on  this  plan,  two  ecclesiastical  historians 
of  opposite  creeds  would  produce  works  containing  very 
different  sets  of  facts,  but  each  professing  to  be  a  *  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.'  Though,  for  tnese  reasons,  Mil- 
ner's work  cannot  be  called  a  complete  church  history,  its 
value  as  a  contribution  to  church  history  is  very  great.  It 
is  written  in  that  spirit  of  piety,  and  of  deep  interest  in 
what  the  author  believes  to  be  true  religion,  which  is  not 
always  found  in  our  celebrated  church  historians ;  and  for 
the  very  reasons  which  prevent  its  being  comnlete,  it  con- 
tains many  important  facts  which  had  previously  been  little 
attended  to.  It  surpasses  most  other  church  histories  in 
the  use  made  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  though  the 
reverence  which  the  author  professes  for  those  venerable 
men  lias  led  him  to  trust  them  too  much. 

The  other  works  of  Mr.  Milner  are, — 1, '  Gibbon^s  account 
of  Christianity  considered ;  together  with  some  Strictures 
on  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion.'  2, 
'  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  William  Howard.'  3, '  Essays 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  4,  'Tracts  and  Essays, 
Theological  and  Hiatorical/    5,  •  Practical  Sermons ;  with 


an  Account  of  his  Life,  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,'  2  vol*.  ^ 
complete  collection  of  his  works  was  edited  by  the  dean  of 
Carlisle,  8  vols^  1810. 

MILNER,  ISAAC,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1751.  At  the  age  of  six  he  began 
to  acc/)mpauy  his  brother  to  the  grammar-school  at  Lc<^ ; 
but  at  his  father's  death  his  stuaies  were  interrupted,  and 
he  was  employed  in  learning  the  woollen  n^anufactory  at 
Leeds.  When  Joseph  Milner  was  appointed  head  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull,  he  released  his  brother 
from  his  engagements  at  Leeds,  and  took  him  under  hi^i 
own  tuition,  employing  him  as  his  assistant  in  teaching 
the  younger  boys.  In  his  life  of  his  brother  the  deaa 
expresses  his  sense  of  this  act  of  kindness  with  an  affec- 
tionate warmth  which  shows  the  attachment  that  existed 
between  the  brothers,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  feelings 
of  both.  In  177Q  Isaac  MilUer  entered  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1774,  and 
was  Senior  Wrangler.  In  1775  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  and  in  1783  Jacksoniau  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy;  in  1788  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.L).,  and  was  elected  Master  of  Queen's  College ;  and  in 
1798  he  was  appointed  £.ucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He  was  twice 
Vice-chancellor,  in  1792  and  1809.  At  Cambridge  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  bv 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  company  wiin 
those  eminent  men  be  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  about 
the  year  1 787.  He  died  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at 
Kensington  Gore,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1820. 

Dean  Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accu- 
rate learning,  which  he  always  had  at  his  com.mand.  He 
had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  His  religious  and  politick  principles 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother  s.  He  wrote  the 
following  works,  besides  several  scientific  papers  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  the  continuation  of  his 
brothers  'Church  History:*  —  'Animadversions  on  Dr. 
Haweis's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ :'  *  Strictures  on 
some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  in- 
tended as  a  Kepiv  to  some  of  his  Objections  against  the 
Bible  Society.'  The  following  were  published  after  his 
death : — *  Sermons,'  2  vols. ;  'Essay  on  Human  l,iberty.' 

(*  Memoir  of  Dean  Milner,'  in  the  Christian  Observer  for 
May,  1^20,  vol.  xix.,  p.  289.) 

MILO',  MELOS,  one  of  the  larger  Cycladea  in  the 
iCgean  sea,  about  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and 
65  east  of  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  1 4  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  is  about  eight  miles. 
Its  northern  coast  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  t<evant. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  of  volcanic 
formation ;  it  has  hot  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur 
and  alum.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
fruit,  wine,  oil,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  population, 
which  was  above  20,000  in  the  time  of  Tournefort,  about  a 
century  ago,  has  greatly  decreased :  it  is  now  stated  vaguely 
at  7000  by  Balbi,  and  at  only  1500  by  Thiersch,  but  this 
last  estimate  appears  too  low. 

Besides  the  chief  town,  called  also  Milo«  which  is  in  the 
east  part  of  the  island,  near  the  port,  there  are  several  vil- 
lages, called  Pollone,  San  Dimitri,  Castro,  &c.  The  lower 
grounds  near  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  are  said  to  render  the 
air  unwholesome  in  summer. 

Melos  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  first  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  afterwards  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  sent  an  armament  to 
reduce  it  under  the  command  of  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus, 
but  the  attempt  failed.  Some  vears  later  in  the  war  a  new 
expedition  from  Athens  landed  on  the  island,  and  after  a 
siege  of  several  months  took  the  town  of  Melos,  when  the 
Athenians  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  carried  away 
the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  after  which  a  colony  of 
Athenians  was  sent  to  occupv  the  place.  (Thucyd.,  iii.  91 ; 
y.  84,  &c.)  At  a  later  perioa  Melos,  like  the  other  Greek 
islands,  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

There  are  extensive  remains  of  the  antient  capital  of  the 
island,  Melos,  near  the  great  harbour,  consisting  of  part  of 
an  amphitheatre,  cyclopcan  walls,  a  temple  of  Venus,  and 
numerous  subterranean  galleries.  A  fine  statue  of  Venus, 
found  at  TA^\  ^,  id  in  the  museum^of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
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A  number  of  vases  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins. 

Near  the  north-east  extremity  of  Milo  is  tlie  rocky  island 
of  Cimolos,  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  A rgentiera;  the 
channel  between  the  two  is  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  and  noted  for  shipwrecks.  (Dapper,  Description 
des  Isles  de  VArchipet,;  Porcacchi;  Tournefort. 

MILONOV.  MICHAEL,  a  Russian  poet  of  considerable 
talent,  and  who,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  proba- 
bly have  risen  to  ereater  literary  eminence,  was  burn  in 
1792,  and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Mos- 
cow, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  apulication  and 
abilities.  His  poems,  which  were  first  publishea  in  a  collec- 
tive form  in  1819,  consist  chiefly  of  satires,  epistles,  and 
various  lyrical  pieces,  and  display  elevation  of  mind,  acute 
thinking,  and  tender  feeling.  Among  them  are  some  trans- 
lations and  imitations  from  Horace,  Schiller,  and  others. 
He  died  October  17-29.  1821. 

MI'X-TI  A0ES  (MtXruJ^ijc)  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon 
(who  was^rung  from  a  noble  Athenian  family),  and  nephew 
of  the  elder  Mutiades,  who,  ducmg  the  life  of  Pisistratus, 
had  founded  a  tyranny,  or  arbitrary  government,  in  the 
Chersonese.  The  elder  Miltiades  had  been  succeeded  by 
Stesagoras,  the  elder  son  ofCimon,  on  whose  death  the  young 
Miltiades  succeeded  to  his  place.  The  fii-st  important  affair 
in  which  Miltiades  appears  is  at  that  juncture,  during  the 
Scythian  expeditioh  of  t>ariu&,  b.c.  513,  when  the  Greek 
commanders  who  guarded  tlie  raft  over  the  Danube  de- 
bated whether  they  should  not  cut  off  the  Persian  king's 
retreat  by  breaking  up  the  passage.  Miltiades  advised  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  although  his  opinion  was 
overruled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  his  reason  for 
advocating  it  was  exactly  that  on  which  it  was  afterwards 
rejected.  So  shrewd  a  politician  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  observe,  that  to  annibilate  the  Persian  power  was,  as 
HistitDus  suggested,  tantamount  to  giving  all  the  tyrants  of 
individual  cities  their  dismissal. 

TWenty  years  afterwards,  Miltiades  was  called  upon  to 
act  a  more  important  part.  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
tc^ton ;  and  Hippias,  the  other  son,  who  had  been  driven 
froxa.  Athens  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  liad  re- 
tired, as  Greeks  both  then  and  subsequently  often  did 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  Persian  court.  In 
Ionia,  the  burning  of  Sardis  was  followed  by  a  war  which 
lasted  for  six  years,  in  which  each  party  seemed  to  have 
learned  a  lesson :  the  Persians,  that  their  enemy  was  not 
altogether  despicable;  and  the  Greeks,that without  unity 
of  plan  there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

In  B.C.  492,  Mardonius  led  the  first  Persian  armament, 
which  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  the  peninsula 
of  Athos.  In  fi.c.  490,  a  second  armament  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  was  sent  against  Greece.  This  force  crossed 
to  Naxos,  and  thence  to  Delos  and  Eubcea.  A  few  days 
sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Eubosa,  and  the 
w^ole  armament  made  for  the  coast  of  Attica.  Guided  by 
Hippias,  who  knew  the  capabilities  of  every  spot  of  ground 
in  his  country,  the  army  landed  at  Marathon.  [Marathon.] 
The  plain  of  Marathon  extends  inwards  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  glen  by  the 
spurs  of  two  hills,  but  spreads  out  beyond  the  hose  of  these 
spurs  and  between  them  and  the  sea.  It  is  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  the  top  stroke  representing  that  part  which 
bot'dera  on  tiie  sea,  and  the  leg  of  the  letter  corresponding 
to  the  glen,  which  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  mountain 
stream.  Through  this  glen  lay  the  road  to  Athens,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  the  Athenian  army  posted  itself 

According  to  custom,  the  army  was  under  the  direction 
of  ten  generals,  each  of  whom  took  the  command  for  one 
day  in  turn.  One  of  the  ten  was  Miltiades,  who  had  just 
been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  tyranny,  more  perhaps  owing 
to  the  pmitic  way  in  which  he  bad  used  his  power  in  the 
CbersonesuB,  than  to  the  teal  merits  of  his  conduct  He 
had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  who,  by 
rirtue  of  bis  office,  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  had  an 
equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals.  The  votes  of  the  generals 
being  divided  on  the  question  of  an  engagement,  Callima- 
chus, by  his  vote,  decided  for  fighting ;  and  when  the  day 
of  command  came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place. 
:  The  Persian  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  generally  reckoned  at  10,000.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Persian  host  were  stationed  their  best 
aoldierst  a  precaution  necessary  in  order  to  give  some  sta- 


bility to  an  army  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  different  tribes, 
but  injurious  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  them  to  the  very  ma- 
noeuvre which  Miltiades  practised,  and  with  a  view  to  which 
he  apparently  arranged  his  forces,  so  that  the  centre  might 
be  weak  and  the  wings  strong.  The  Persian  centre  broke 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  them  toward  the  liills,  but 
in  each  wing  the  Athenians,  who  had  charged  at  double- 
quick  time,  dispersed  those  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
wheeled  round  and  routed  the  victorious  Persians.  This 
decided  the  battle.  The  vanquished  perished  in  thousands, 
by  the  sword,  in  the  marshes,  and  in  attempting  to  embark 
on  board  their  sliips ;  and  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
the  Platseans  were  left  completely  masters  of  the  field. 
Herodotus  states  64 UO  as  jhe  number  of  the  Persian 
deafl,  and  192  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  fell.  The 
tactics  practised  at  this  battle  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  be- 
ing so  completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preserving 
a  close  and  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  modern  warfare.  Perhaps  no  battle  ever 
reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that 
of  Marathon  on  Miltiades ;  though  it  should  be  observed, 
that  he.  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only 
one  occasion  in  his  whole  life  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  own 
country  and  a  despot  in  another  is  no  inconsistency,  as  the 
course  of  human  events  has  often  shown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition 
headed  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  the  career  of  Mil- 
tiades closed  soon  aAer.  He  appears  next  at  Pares,  to 
which  he  laid  siege  with  seventy  Athenian  ships.  The 
Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  Miltiades  had  recourse  to  magic,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  received  a  wound,  which,  with  general 
ill  success,  compelled  a  retreat.  On  his  return,  while  yet 
suffering  f^om  a  gangrene  in  the  wound,  he  was  accused^, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  deceiving  the  people.  The  pun- 
ishment was  commuted  for  a  fine ;  but  being  unable  to  pay 
it,  he  died  in  prison. 

llie  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few 
materials  which  history  has  left.  We  should  not  judge  too 
exactly.  The  outline  which  remains  is  one  that,  if  filled 
up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain  the  very  model  of  a  suc- 
cessful statesman  in  an  age  when  the  prime  minister  of 
Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of  her  armies.  Heeren  has 
briefiy  noticed  the  transition  which  took  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Athenian  statesmen  from  the  warrior  like  Themis- 
tocles  and  Miltiades  to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Pericles, 
and  thence  to  the  orator,  who  to  his  rhetorical  skill  united 
no  military  prowess.  Miltiades  with  great  generalship 
showed  great  power  as  a  statesman,  and  some,  but  not 
much,  as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  age.  Whether 
he  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action^ 
which  for  his  countrv  produced  a  most  decisive  result.  The 
unfortunate  close  of'^his  career  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  showing  the  ingratitude  of  democracies ;  but  perhaps  ai 
judicious  historian  will  draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind,, 
especially  with  such  imperfect  materials  before  him  as  we; 
possess  for  the  life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  v.,  vi. ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  wh^Me  bitw 
graphy  of  Miltiades  is  of  no  value;  Plutarch;  XhirlwaH's 
History  of  Greece;  and  Clinton's  Fa«/t;  for  the  office  of 
Strategus,  Schomann  and  'h/le\ei*^  Attische  Process^;  and;|br 
the  topography  of  Marathon,  Pausanias,  Dod^well,  and  ^  D. 
Clarke's  Travels) 

MILTON.    [Kent.] 

Milton.  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  MJO^n,*  was 
bom  December  9,  1608,  at  his  father's  house  in  Bread- 
street,  London.  He  was  of  a  good  tanniiy,  his  ^ther  having 
been  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  was  disinhe- 
rited for  turning  Protestant.  Qe  was  a  man  of  great 
musical  acquirements,  and  specimens  of  his  composition  are 
preserved  in  Bumey's  'History  of  Music' 

Milton's  education  appears  to  hare  been  sedulously  con- 
ducted; first  under  a  person  of  Puritan  opinions  named 
Young,  who  was  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Pfturs  School 
under  Alexander  Gill.  From  St,  Paul's  he  proceeded  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  the  College  Register 
informs  us,  he  was  admitted,  February  12,  1624. 

At  the  University  he  was  distinguished  for  the  peouKi 
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exeellenee  of  his  Latin  Terses,  and*  according  to  his  own 
expression,  met  with  '  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  re- 
spect* during  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  there.  It  will  he 
unnecessary  nere  to  eo  into  the  momentous  question  whe- 
ther Milton  was  whipped  at  Camhridge.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
'  ashamed  to  relate  what  he  fears  is  true,  that  Milton  was 
one  of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  suffered 
the  puhlic  indignity  of  corporal  correction/  and  Warton,  in 
an  elaborate  commentary  on  Milton's  first  elegy,  draws 
from  the  words  a  meaning  which  would  have  startled  the 
author :  but  there  anpears  small  reason  to  believe  the  fkct 

After  having  dechned  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he 
retired  to  his  iither*s  house  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where,  during  a  residence  of  (Lve  years,  he  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  I^tin  classics,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  wrote  his 
'  Arcades,'  '  Comus,*  '  L' Allegro,*  '  II  Penseroso,'  and  '  Ly- 
eidaa.'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  place 
where  some  or  Mttton*s  minor  poems  were  written,  by  a 
reference  to  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  them. 
It  appears  to  us  ^at  tnese  attempts  depend  on  a  mistaken 
principle ;  that,  namely,  of  assuming  the  poet's  mind  to  be 
influenced  in  such  matters  bv  the  scenery  with  which  he  is 
at  the  time  familiar.  Now  that  localities  must  affect  a  per- 
son who  is  writing  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  'L' Allegro'  or  *I1  Pen- 
seroso,' we  cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to  such  consi- 
derations, particularly  when  the  descriptions  are  so  general, 
and  when  the  describer  is  Milton. 

In  1637,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  travelled 
into  Italy,  during  which  journey  he  was  introduced  to  Gro- 
tius,  to  Galileo,  and  to  Tasso*s  patron,  Manso.  While  in 
Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  progress  of  the  troubles  in 
England.  Relinquishing  his  original  intention  of  prolong- 
ing his  journey  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips, 
and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  on 
his  system:  Dr.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it;  and  more 
modem  authorities  have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  support 
a  convenient  theory,  each  perhaps  without  reflecting  much 
on  the  subject.  The  tendency  of  his  scheme  was  not  to 
supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  substitute  some  other  treatise  on 
such  matters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  decidedly,  the 
merely  formal  routine  of  classical  teaching  for  one  in  which 
the  books  that  were  read  might  arouse  thought  as  well  as 
exercise  memory.  His  list  comprises  almost  all  the  technical 
treatises  extant  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  excludes  history  and 
almost  all  the  better  known  books  of  poetry,  probably  be- 
cause he  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  postponed  such 
subjects  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years. 
His  aims  were  not  those  of  a  mathematician  or  the  philo- 
sopher of  nature ;  the  state,  not  science,  was  in  his  view, 
and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members  of  a  uni- 
versity, but  well-informed  citizens.  To  this  tend  his  eulogv 
of  manly  exercises  and  his  plans  for  a  common  table,  which 
could  have  had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  student 

In  1641  Milton  began  his  political  career  by  writing  a 
treatise  '  Of  Reformation,'  which  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  those  on  '  Prelatical  Episcopacy,' '  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,'  and  some  ani- 
madversions on  a  tract  of  Bishop  Hall's,  and  in  the  next  by 
'  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.' 

In  1643  ne  married  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  country  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire.  Not  long 
afterwards  his  conjugal  troubles  began,  bv  the  refusal  of 
his  wife  to  return  to  nim  from  a  visit  to  her  faUier.  He 
accordingly  repudiated  her,  and  in  1644  and  1645  published 
four  treatises  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The  former 
year  is  also  remarkable  as  that  in  which  he  produced  his 
'  Tractate  on  Education,'  and  that  most  able  of  all  appeals, 
the  '  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,'  a  work  which  contains  in  the  same  space  more 
passages  of  surpassing  eloquence  than  any  other  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pen. 

About  this  time  Milton  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  whose 
Ikmily  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  their  devotion  to 
the  roval  cause.*  Hu  pen  was  silent  until  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  when  he  produced  a  tract  on  *The  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  \  proving  that  it  is  lawfull  to  call 
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to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,'  &c.  This  was  followed 
by  'Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Animad- 
versions on  the  Scotch  Presbytefy  at  Belfast,'  in  the  same 
year  (1649).  His  next  work,  *The  History  of  England.' 
was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  had  determined 
that  the  Latin  language  should  be  used  in  all  foreign  nego- 
tiations, a  custom  which  has  not  been  dispensed  with  until 
lately  as  far  as  treaties  are  concerned.  At  present,  treaties 
are  written  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  languages  of  the 
parties  to  it ;  and  disputes  on  the  text  are  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  French  version.  The  Council  could  not  have 
chosen  any  man  in  England  better  qualified  for  the  office  by 
his  sound  scholarship  and  his  ready  command  of  the  Latin 
language ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  controversies 
with  Sklmasius  he  should  have  stooped  to  criticise  style 
instead  of  weighing  arguments.  In  his  new  capacity  Miltoa 
was  deputed  to  answer  '  EUion  Basilike,'  which  he  did  in 
his  '  Eikonoklastes ;'  and  soon  after  to  rebut  Salmaaius's 
vindication  of  monarchy,  by  his '  Defensio  Populi  Anglicani,* 
of  which  two  books  Hobbes  declared  himself  unable  to 
determine  whose  language  was  best  or  whose  arguments 
worst 

After  his  appointment  as  Latin  secretary  he  changed  his 
abode  to  Westminster.  Upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney,  vrho 
died  in  childbed  within  a  year  of  their  marriage.  In  1654, 
or  perhaps  before  that  time,  he  became  totally  blind,  a  mis- 
fortune which  his  enemies  considered  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven.* 

The  duties  of  his  office,  occasional  pamphlets  on  politics, 
and  his  'History  of  England,'  which  appeared  in  1670, 
employed  him  till  he  began  '  Paradise  Lost,'  At  the  Re- 
storation he  retired  into  obscurity ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
incurred  no  particular  danger,  alUiough  he  was  once  in 
custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms.  Some  ascribe  his  safety  to 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  act  passed  in  1660, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull ;  and  in 
1665,  according  to  El  wood  the  Quaker  (who  acted  in 
some  measure  as  his  secretary),  he  had  completed  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a  finished 
state  in  that  year,  during  a  visit  paid  by  Milton  to  some 
friends  of  Elwood's  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  poem  was 
licensed  and  published  in  1667.  Five  pounds  were  paid  by 
Samuel  Simmons,  the  bookseller,  for  the  copy,  with  a 
promise  of  five  pounds  more  when  1300  copies  should  have 
oeen  sold,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions  respec- 
tively. The  '  Paradise  Lost'  first  consisted  of  only  ten  bcKiks. 
The  division  into  twelve  was  made  in  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1674,  three  years  before  which  time  he  had 
produced  *  Pandise  ReKained'  and  *  Samson  Agonistes.' 

In  1673  he  publishea  a  '  Summary  of  Logic;'  in  1673a 
treatise  *  Of  True  Religion,'  &c. ;  and  in  1674  his  Latin 
letters  and  exercises.  Ris  last  work  was  a  translation  of 
the  Polish  declaration  in  favour  of  John  III.  He  died  on 
Sunday*  November  8,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

For  full  information  on  Milton*s  life,  his  habits,. appear- 
ance, &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  copious  Lire  by 
Todd,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

Milton  belonged  to  the  Independents,  a  name  in  his  time 
expressive  both  of  religious  and  of  political  tenets.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  bold  in  speech  as  in  writing,  and  this 
boldness,  so  early  as  the  date  of  his  Italian  Journey,  gave 
his  friends  some  uneasiness  for  his  safety.  But  Milton  did 
not  consider,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  in  entering  on  con- 
troversy he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  nature :  he  calls  it 
expressly  a  '  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself 
inmrior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to 
another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of 
my  left  hand.'  After  the  death  of  Charles  he  took  a  decided 
part  against  the  Presbyterians,  as  is  shown  by  his  tract  on 
the  Tenure  of  Kings,  and  became  the  champion  of  republic 
canism  against  Salmasius.  This  was  the  period  of  bis 
greatest  celebrity.  As  Latin  secretary  he  held  an  official 
residence  for  eight  years,  and  divided  the  curiosity  of 
foreigners  with  &omwell  himself.  Yet,  at  the  Restoration, 
he  had  no  hardships  to  complain  of,  except  the  exorbitant 
fees  charged  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  he  had  the  refusal  of  his  original  office. 

*  A.  eurioui  Meooat  of  his  bliudAVfi  is  fiiTen  la  his  own  words,  *  I^o'Epts* 
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It  would  be  out  oi* place  here  to  do  moxe  than  notice  In  a 
cu raoiy  manner  Dr«  Johnson's  critique  of  Milton's  poetry. 
To  attempt  by  writing  to  impress  the  beauties  of  an  imagi- 
native  work  upon  those  acquainted  with  that  work  is  a  task 
more  easy  than  useful;  for  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
poetic  beauty  without  the  guidance  of  another  man^  judg- 
ment will  seldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  worth 
possessing :  and  in  like  manner  those  who  are  not  by  their 
own  taste  directed  to  see  the  ikultiness  of  a  critique  like 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  probably  derive  little 
benefit  from  being  told  that  it  has  Ikults.    But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  ret^ers  to  whom  it  may  be  well  to  direct  a 
few  observations ;  those,  we  mean,  whose  taste  is  accurate 
enough  to  enable  them  to  trace  faultiness  as  pervading  the 
system,  though  they  cannot  discern  its  piurticular  mistakes. 
In  any  criticism,  on  whatever  subject,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  subjected  to  criticism  was 
written,  snould  be  kept  in  view  by  the  critic.    With  this 
restriction  and  condition  an  imaginative  work  like '  Lycidas,' 
written  in  the  style  of  a  school  of  Greek  poets,  of  which 
Theocritus  is  the  model,  would  never  be  called  '  easy,  vul- 
gar, and  therefore  disgusting ;'  and  its  rhymes  and  numbers 
would  not  have  been  stigmatised  as  uncertain  and  un- 
pleasin^  by  any  one  Who  reflected  that  Milton  had  Italian 
modeb  m  view  when  he  wrote '  Lycidas'  in  verses  of  unequal 
length. 

Let  no  one  try  to  render  a  poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic, 
into  an  historical  form.  Charles  Lamb  has  attempted  it ;  a 
ihan  perhaps  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  of  his  age ; 
and  his  prose  Shakspere  would  rather  deter  than  provoke 
imitation.  The  absurdity  of  reducing  a  chapter  of  Hume's 
*  History  of  England '  into  a  metrical  shape,  and  then  criti- 
cising it  as  a  poem,  is  sufficiently  manifest;  but  when  we 
come  to  an  imaginative  work  like  '  II  Penseroso,'  dissect  it 
into  elements,  and  make  these  elements  purely  narrative, 
persons  are  and  have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this 
dissection  to  be  legitimate  criticism. 

'  Paradise  Lost,"  perhaps  the  greatest  continuous  eiTort  of 
human  imagination,  had  originally  the  form  of  a  drama,  of 
which  several  plans  remain.  The  epical  form  however  at 
last  asserted  its  superiority,  although  enough  of  the  drama 
remains  in  the  present  poem  to  enable  us  to  trace  with  sdtne 
distinctness  the  shape  which  it  probably  assumed.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  must  be  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  allowed,  that  it  is  '  one  of  the  books  which 
the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up 
again.' 

Much  of  this  inattention  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  char 
racter  of  this  age.  Learned  poetry  suits  us  not.  We  require 
either  passionate  and  powerful  description,  like  Byron's;  imi- 
tations of  antiquity  so  disguised  that  we  are  not  aJl  of  us  able 
to  trace  them,  like  Walter  Scott's ;  or  thoughtful  poetry, 
either  couched  in  sensuous  imagery,  like  that  of  Shelley,  or 
aspiring  to  be  philosophical,  like  tluit  of  Wordsworth.  But 
for  allusions  to  classical  authors,  however  beautiful,  for  an 
exhibition  and  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  oCjChrist- 
ianity,  couched  in  language  however  sublime,  ana  for  a 
history  of  events  so  gigantic,  we  have  no  taste  when  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  poem.  In  other  words, '  Paradise 
Lost '  is  not  and  cannot  be  extensively  popular ;  and  even 
among  its  admirers  we  shall  detect  many  who  judge  of  it 
not  as  a  poetical  but  as  a  theological  production.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  a  proper  estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  it  by  any  one 
who  has  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  per- 
ceive the  learning  of  the  author ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dramatic  works  of  Milton,  for  the  allusions  to  passages 
in  the  Greek  tragedies  which  are  contained  in  the  first  few 
pages  of  '  Samson  Agonistes '  are  almost  equal  in  number 
to  the  lines  themselves. 

Milton's  poetry  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or 
two  on  his  versification.  His  matchless  ear  led  him  to 
choose  blank  verse— a  measure  till  then  almost  unknown 
except  in  dramatic  works—as  the  best  metre  for  an  epic 
poem.  To  the  same  quality  is  owing  the  harmony  of  bis 
lyrical  verses,  in  which,  as  in  everything  else,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  which  cha- 
racterises almost  all  the  versifiers  of  tbe  last  century  who 
attempted  the  octave  stanza,  the  difference  will  be  im- 
mediately discerned.  It  was  not  until  Milton  began  to 
supersede  the  French  school  that  English  poets  produced 
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of  Coleridge*s  and  Shelley's,  not  to  mention  Scott,  who  bor- 
rowed his  measures  from  other  sources. 

Of  all  authors,  antient  and  modern,  respecting  whom 
conflicting  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has 
had  more  to  contend  with,  both  from  the  unwise  conduct  of 
his  friends  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  than  Milton. 
Living  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  hieh,  and  identifying 
himself  with  one  of  the  extremes,  his  character  has  been 
assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a  few 
have  made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  discretion. 
It  is  part  of  our  national  habits  to  regard  every  man  wha 
can  be  so  regarded,  not  according  to  his  eminence  in  art  or 
science,  so  much  as  according  to  his  station  as  a  political 
partisan.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  positive  fact,  which 
fact  has  become  more  generally  true  auring  the  last  half 
century  from  the  accident  of  that  literature  by  which  the 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  reading  public  is  guided 
—the  periodical  literature — ^having  assumed  a  tone  decidedly 
political.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not  as  a  poet,  not 
as  a  writer  of  all  writers  most  eloquent,  but  as  a  partisan. 
And  yet,  until  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  deep-engrafted 
habit,  we  shall  never  read  Milton's  prose  works  as  they 
ought  to  be  read ;  we  shall  never  see  in  them  the  commen- 
taries on  his  own  poetry  which  they  supply ;  never  trace 
those  models  of  eloouence  which  they  contam ;  never  reflect 
that  in  Milton's  polemics  we  find  the  perfection  of  a  re- 
viewer's style,  with  all  the  acumen  and  not  half  the  heavi- 
ness of  Bentley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  contro- 
versy than  any  which  have  been  exhibited  from  his  time 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  that  in  his  his- 
torical fragment  exists  a  mythological  narrative  written  not 
less  poetically  than  Niebuhr's  '  Lays '  and  '  Legends '  of 
Roman  History,  although  Niebuhr  was  the  first  who  fol- 
lowed, however  unconsciously,  this  great  example ;  and  that 
in  his  '  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing'  the 
sentiments  are  noble,  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  than  in 
any  English  composition  before  the  days  of  Burke.  It  is  as 
rhetorical  models  that  we  must  view  Milton's  prose  works ; 
his  logic  may  fail,  his  facts  and  arguments  may  be  insuf- 
ficient but  his  eloquence  remains  unrivalled. 
*  A  curious  change  took  place  even  during  Milton's  life- 
time in  regard  to  public  taste.  The  Shaksperian  drama,, 
that  wonderful  combination  of  active  and  reflective  poetry, 

fave  place  to  a  bad  imitation  of  an  unnatural  model,  the 
^rench  heroic  play.  Italian  measures,  those  which  Surrey,. 
Shakspere,  ana  Milton  had  all  more  or  less  practised,  were 
supplanted  by  the  ten-syllable  rhyming  couplet  of  Dryden,. 
imitated  also  fix>m  the  French.  In  fact  tne  nation  took 
their  cue  from  the  court  in  matters  of  taste,  and  tbe  court 
was  not  less  subservient  to  French  influence  in  literature^ 
than  in  politics.  Whenever  a  sood  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  shall  be  written,  the  nistorian  will  do  well  to  trace 
distinctly  the  way  in  which  English  literature  has  been 
gradually  recovering  from  the  taint  which  it  contracted 
after  Restoration,  as  affording  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  opinions  on  taste  and  on  politics  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  no  such  history  can  be  written  without  in- 
cluding a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  influence  wbicji 
Milton  has  exercised,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  has  been 
held,  particularly  among  the  nonconformists,  a  body  of  men 
whose  power,  because  silently  applied,  has  been  often  un- 
derratea  or  even  overlooked. 

The  editions  of  Milton*s  poetical  works  are  very  numerous. 
His  prose  works  have  been  much  neglected,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  a  uniform  edition  including  the  tract  on  Christian 
Doctrine  has  yet  appeared. 

In  the  year  1823  a  Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  '  De 
Doctrine  Christiana,  libri  duo  posthumi,'  was  discovered  in 
the  State- Paper  Office,  and,  from  internal  and  other  evi- 
dence, was  ascertained  to  be  the  work  which  Milton  was- 
known  to  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  It  was  edited  by  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester  (Sumner),  and  a  translation  van  also  published. 
This  work  is  characterised  bv  the  usual  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  pervade  all  Milton's  writings.  As  a 
theological  work,  it  is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  it  would  be  considered  of  little  value  by  any  denomina* 
tion  of  Christians. 

(Todd's  Life  qf  Milton ;  Milton's  Works.) 

MILVUS.    [Falconidjb,  vol.  x.,  p.  1 87.] 

MIME  (from  the  Greek  mimus  (/lifioQ),  an  imitator),  a 
dramatic  performance  of  irregular  form  amon^  the  Ghreelc 
in  which  occurrence!}  pf  real  life  wore  clothed  in  n  poet^ 
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dress.  It  usually  consisted  of  a  single  scene,  mostly  comic; 
sometimes  with  such  dialogue  added  as  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  prompted.  Mimes  appear  to  liave  been  com- 
mon eotertainments  at  feasts.  Sometimes  they  were  acted 
on  the  stage.  Sophron  of  Syracuse  (bom  about  H.t.  420), 
who  wrote  m  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric  Greek  of  Sicily, 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  composition. 
His  mimes  were  in  rhythmical  nrose,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Plato,  who  is  said  to  nave  earned  to  Athens 
the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  and  the  names  of  some  of  his  mimi, 
the  works  of  Sophron  are  lost.  The  fraements  of  Sophron 
are  collected  in  the  *  Museum  Criticum,'  No.  Vll.  We  have 
specimens  of  a  mime  in  the  fifteeilth  id;^ll  of  Theocritus. 
Fhilestion  of  Nica>a,  another  writer  of  mimes,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  latter  years  of  Socrates.  Suidas  (^iXMrrtwv) 
calls  his  mimes  biologic,  or  '  pictures  of  life.* 

Among  the  Romans,  mimes  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
but  irregular  harlequinades,  probably  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
our  •  Punch.'  In  the  lime  of  Augustus,  Bathyllus  and  Pylades 
divided  the  taste  of  the  Roman  capital  as  actors  of  mimi. 
Among  the  mimographers  of  Rome  we  find  Mattius,  Labe- 
rius,  and  Piiblius  the  Syrian,  the  second  of  whom  died  b.c. 
43,  when  the  third  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  LAbe- 
rius  acted  as  well  as  composed  mimes.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  emperors  we  meet  with  other  mimographers  of  cele- 
brity, but  none  came  up  to  the  reputation  of  Laberius  and 
Publius. 

(Macrob.,  Sat,,  ii.  7 ;  Suetonius,  C^p^.,  c.  39 ;  Ziegler, 
De  Mimis  i?omanaru7ii,  Gottingen,  1789,  quoted  ill 'Con- 
versations Lexikon.O 

MIMNE^MUS    OF    COLOPHON,  a  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  contemporary  with  Solon.  Miiller,  quoting  a  fragment 
of  Mimnermus's  elegy  *  Nanno,'  says  that  he  was  one  6'f  the 
colonists  of  Smyrna  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose 
ancestors  at  a  still  earlier  period  came  irom  the'Nelean 
Pylos.  To  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  to  Halyattes,  he  ascribes 
the  melancholy  character  of  his  poems.    {History  qf  the 
Literature  qfAntienl  Greece,  p.  115.)    From  Horace  and 
Propertius  we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  for  tiie 
most  part  to  those  appetites  which  are,  in  poetical  language, 
expressed  by  the  name  of  love.  His  mind  however  was  o?  a 
melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  pensive  cast 
not  traceable  in  the  writmes  of  others  who  belonged  to  the 
same  school.    In  the  few  mtgments  which  we  have  remain- 
ing of  Mimnermus,  he  complains  of  the  briefness  of  human 
enjoyment,  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  miseries  to  which  man  is  subject.    Mimnermus  was 
the  iirst  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  subjects 
which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  considered  as 
proper  to  it;  Call  in  us,  its  inventor,  having  used  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  warlike  strains.    The  fragments  of  Mimnermus 
have  been  several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boissonade,  to  which  may  be  added 
Bach's  separate  edition,  published  at   Leipzig   in   1^26. 
Thev  have  been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stolberg,  Herder, 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  others. 
(Ulrici*s  Geschichie  der  Hellentsch^  Dichtkunst.) 
MIMO'SEiE  are  a  division  of  the  Leguminous  order  of 
plants,  whose  flowers  ai-e  regular,  the  stamens  long,  usually 
indefinite  in  number,  and  hypogynous,  and  the  flowers  val- 
vate  in  cestivation.    They  are  in  many  cases  polygamous, 
and  their  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  compound.    The 
principal  genus  of  the  division  is  the  Acacia,  [Acacia.]  Mi- 
mosa itself  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  irritability  or  their 
leaves,  a  curious  property  which  has  always  rendered  them 
objects  of  interest.     [Sensitive  Plants.]    The  species 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  exhibition  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  Mimosa  pudica,  a  South  American  annual.    Among 
the  useful  plants  belonging  to  Mimose©,  and  not  included 
in  the  genus  Acacia,  are  the  Ingas  sapida,  dulcis,  biglobosa, 
and  some  others,  whose  pods  contain  a  sweet  nutritious 
feacula,  which  renders  them  fit  for  food ;  and  several  kinds 
of  Prosonis,  the  astringency  of  whose  pods  and  bark  renders 
them  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.    In  general,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  Mimosese  are  confined  to  tropical 
countries,  or  to  those  which  have  a  high  summer  heat ;  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  extend  beyond  such  limits, 
as  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where  Acacias,  called  Wattles, 
are  the  commonest  wood. 
MINANGKABOU.    [SmcATRA.] 
lUNARET  (from  the  ^Arabic  menarcAp  a  lantern),  ia 


Turkish  and  Eastern  architecture,  a  very  slender  'and 
\otiy  turret,  having  one  or  more  projecting  balconies 
around  it,  that  divide  it  externally  into  two  or  more 
stones.  They  are  used  in  Mohammedan  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  people  to  prayers,  and  lherefoi"e  serve 
the  purpose  of  belfries.  They  are  however  generally  more 
numerous  than  ^ch  purpose  actually  demands,  there  being 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  building,  and  sometimes  a  greater 
number,  and  hence  they  become  highly  characteristic  fea- 
tures, as  well  on  account  of  their  frequency  as  their  tall 
column-like  shape,  which  causes  them  to  contrast  so  pic- 
turesquely with  the  domes  that  crown  the  edifice,  and 
together  with  which  they  serve  to  produce  a  pleasing  and 
varied  architectural  outline.  The  resemblance  to  the  column 
form  is  frequently  greatly  increased  by  the  uppermost  gal- 
lery being  corbelled  and  ornamented  for  a  short  distance 
downwards,  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  and  mass  of  a  capital, 
above  which  the  structure  is  usually  made  to  terminate  in  a 
small  polvgonal  alcove,  with  open  arched  on  its  sides,  and 
crowned  by  an  ogive  or  bulbous  dome. 

MINAS  GERAES.    [Brazil.] 

MI'NCIO.    n?o.] 

MINPANA'D.    [PnaiPPiNE  Islands.] 

MINDEN,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  composed  of 
the  antient  principalities  of  Minden,  Paderborn,  and  Corvey, 
of  the  county  of  Ravensburg,  the  bailiwick  of  Reckenberg, 
and  the  lordships  of  Rheda  and  Rittberg.  Its  area  is  about 
2000  square  mues,  and  the  population  397,Sro.  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  1 0  circles :  there  were  formerly  1 3  circles,  but  some 
have  been  incorporated  with  others.  Ilie  soil  is  of  unequal 
quality.  There  are  some  barren  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
is  fertile  in  corn :  hemp  and  flax  also  are  generalTv  cultivated, 
and  supply  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
thread,  which,  as  in  the  rest  of  Westphalia,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  Hie  pasturage  is  good,  and  cattle 
abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  the  most  important  mi- 
neral productions.  The  Weser  is  the  principal  river,  and 
the  trade  on  its  banks  is  Very  considerable.  That  part  of 
this  government  which  formed  the  principality  was  formerly 
a  bishopric,  which  wiis  secularisea  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  assigned  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

MINDEN,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  52^  18'  N.  lat.  and  8''  53' !E.  long.,  in 
a  very  pleasant  spot  on  the  left  banli  of  the  Weser,  partly 
in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain-chain, 
in  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
there  is  an  opening  through  which  the  Weser  flows,  forming 
the  celebrated  Porta  Westphalica.  Minden  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  iifi  Germanv.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular ;  the  houses  are  m  general  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  old-fashioned.  The  Domplatz  (the  Close)  is  however  a 
handsome  square,  planted  with  trees.  The  little  river 
Bastan  flows  through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Weser. 
Over  the  latter  river  there  is  a  very  old  stone  bridge,  600 
feet  long  and  25  feet  broad.  The  French,  in  their  retreat 
in  1813,  blew  up  two  of  the  arches.  Since  1815  Minden  has 
been  again  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Germany.  It  has  six  gates.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  four  Protestant  and  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  which  is 
the  cathedral.  Besides  the  g}'mnasium  and  a  seminary  for 
schoolmasters,  there  are  several  public  schools,  a  Lutheran 
convent,  an  orphan-house,  a  bible  society,  s^nd  other  useful 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  of  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  tobacco,  &c.  Of  late  years  the  refining  of  sugar 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  vinegar  manu- 
factories and  beer  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries  are  con- 
siderable. In  the  vicinity  there  are  oil  and  saw  mills.  As 
the  seat  of  the  administration,  the  various  public  oflices 
and  tribunals  of  the  government  and  the  circle,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Weser,  exporting  hemp, 
corn,  brandy,  timber,  yarn,  &c.,  Minden  is  on  the  whole  a 
thriving  town,  and  the  population  (now  8000)  is  increasing. 

The  history  of  Minden  presents  some  interesting  particu- 
lars. In  the  year  1026  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  held  a 
diet  here,  in  order  to  have  his  son  Henry  III.  elected 
king  of  the  Romans.  The  Reformation  having  been 
introduced  in  1529,  the  town  was  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire  in  1538,  and  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1547.  In  1626  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  and  in  16.34  by  G^rge 
duke  of  Liineburg.  In  1651  thirty-one  persons  were  be- 
headed ia^  the  towa  for  witchcraft^  and  uterwarda  bornV 
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oQ  which  occasion  a  dehate  took  place  in  the  provincial 
assembly  on  the  question  *  whence  they  should  get  wood  to 
burn  tbe  witches  ? '  In  1 75  7  it  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
in  1 758  by  the  Hanoverians,  and  again  bjf  the  French  under 
Marshal  Broglie  in  1759.  The  movements  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand having  caused  the  French  under  Castries  to  take 
up  a  position  to  the  west  of  the  town,  near  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Todtenhausen,  they  were  attacked  by 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  only  40,000  British  and  Hano- 
verian troops,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1759,  and  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  made  prisoners.] 
Ml'NDORO.  [Philippixk  Islands.] 
MINB,  a  system  of  subterranean  works  or  excavations 
formed  in  or  going  down  upon  any  mineral  or  metalli- 
ferous deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  contents, 
and  extracting  such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  of 
sufficient  value.  These  excavations  are  arrangerl  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the 
works,  to  render  them  easily  accessible  to  the  miners,  and 
to  economise  the  application  of  labour  in  the  extraction  of 
the  metallic  ores  or  other  mineral  produce.  In  addition  to 
the  underground  works  which  constitute  the  mine,  properly 
so  called,  the  term  usually  comprehends  also  the  ground  at 
the  surface,  together  with  the  numerous  appendages  which 
nro  required  there,  as'  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and 
other  machinery  for  drainage,  tbe  extraction  of  the  ores  and 
their  mechanical  preparation,  with  various  buildings  and 
erections.  The  vsuious  works  which  constitute  a  mine, 
and  their  construction  and  arrangement,  are  fully  described 
in  the  article  Mining. 

Mines  are  usually  worked  by  companies*  who  hold  grants 
or  leases  of  the  property  from  the  mineral  proprietors,  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  commonly  twenty-one.  The  risk  and 
responsibility  oi  the  undertaking  entirely  devolve  upon  the 
former  party,  by  whom  the  capital  is  provided  and  the  ma- 
nagement conducted,  the  proprietor  of  the  mineral  receiving 
a  stipulated  portion  of  the  gross  returns  of  the  mine  as  a 
consideration  for  the  use  and  deterioration  of  his  property. 
This  proportion  varies  much  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  north  of  England,  wbere  the  mines  are  comparatively 
shallow  and  cheaply  worked,  it  is  commonly  a^  eighth  or  a 
tenth ;  but  in  Cornwall,  where  the  mines  are  deep  and  ex- 
pensive, it  seldom  exceeds  a  fifteenth,  an  eighteenth,  or  a 
twenty-fourth,  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  a  thirty-second. 
Although  this  payment,  which  is  denominated  '  dues'  or 
'royalty,'  from  the  circumstance  of  all  minerals  having 
originally  been  the  property  of  the  king,  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  right,  and  claimed  as  such  whether  the  mine  is 
profitable  to  the  parties  working  it  or  not,  it  is  frequently 
good  as  well  as  liberal  policy  to  greatly  reduce  or  even  re- 
mit it  for  a  time,  during  periods  of  temporary  poverty  or 
loss,  as  a  company  may  thus  be  encouraged  to  make  further 
trials,  which  in  the  end  may  occasion  discoveries  highly 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  Considered  as  property,  mines 
are  exceedingly  varied  and  fluctuating,  some  making  very 
large  proQtxS  others  barely  paying  their  expense^,  while  upon 
many  there  is  a  heavy  loss.  Of  the  capital  required  to  open 
mines  in  this  country,  no  general  average  can  be  given  :  in 
some  cases  not  more  than  4,000/.  or  5,00.0/.  have  been  ex- 
pended; in  others,  the  sum  has  amounted  to  150,000/.  In 
the  older  and  best  established  undertakings,  tbe  number  or 
shares  is  small,  as  G4,  100,  or  128.  In  some  recent  compa- 
nies it  has  been  subdivided  into  several  thousands;  but  most 
of  these  have  been  unsuccessful.  Of  the  profit  of  mines  no 
general  estimate  can  be  given.  In  some  cases  it  little  more 
than  repays  the  capital  expended ;  in  others  it  amounts  to 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  after  paying  back  this 
sum,  while  of  course  every  intermediate  gradation  exists.  Tbe 
duration  of  mines  is  very  uncertain :  some  few  are  now  work- 
ing which  are  known  to  have  been  opened  centuries  ago,  but 
these  have  been  abandoned  time  after  time  in  consequence 
of  poverty  or  difficulties  arising  f^om  imperfect  machinery, 
and  re-epened  as  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  afforded 
a  further  scope  for  enterprise.  It  may  probably  ue  stated 
that  mines  of  the  soft  metals,  as  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  rarely 
continue  in  a  uniformly  productive  state  for  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  togethpr,  although  the  discovery  of 
fresh  deposits  of  ore  may  prolong  their  existence  greatly 
beyond  this  period.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  on  the  contrary, 
are  more  permanent  in  their  produce,  and  may  continue 
to  be  worked  for  an  indefinite  term  of  year». 

Great  Britain  is  pre-eminently  a  mining  country.  With 
the  exception  of  quicksilver  and  the  precious  metals,  it  coa- 


tains'every  variety  of  mineral  in  great  abundance,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  produce  annually  a  greater  amount  of 
mineral  vvealth  than  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  toge- 
ther. Rich  and  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  tin  are 
worked  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  and  in  Wales  and  the 
north  of  England  there  are  immensely  productive  lead- 
mines.  There  are  rich  mines  of  copper  in  Ireland,  and 
lead-mines  are  worked,  both  in  that  country  and  in  Scot- 
land. The  most  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
world  are  opened  in  South  Wales,  in  Staffordshire,  and  in 
Scotland,  wnile  valuable  coal-mines  are  worked  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Beds  of  rock-salt 
are  extensively  worked  in  Cheshire,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  obtained  from  brine-springs  in  Worcestershire.  The 
depth  which  mines  have  attained  in  this  country  is  very  consi- 
derable, amounting  in  many  cases  to  from  200  to  300  fathoms. 
The  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  them  is  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  machineryemployed 
is  of  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  description.  Tlie  extent 
and  produce  of  the  English  mines,  the  large  capital  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  the  boldness,  the  skill,  and  ability  with 
which  their  management  is  conducted,  are  the  admiration 
of  foreign  engineers,  who  make  frequent  visits  to  this 
country  to  inspect  them. 

Mines  are  worked  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  acale  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  almost  in  every  country,  bat 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  are  abundant  France  and  Belgium  have  numerous 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  many  in  which  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  metals  are  worked. 

Spain  is  a  ^ch  mineral  country,  and  even  in  its  present 
distracted  state  the  produce  of  its  lead-minea,  ana  more 
especially  of  its  quicksilvei^minest,  is  considerable.  Germany 
ba^  long  been  celebrated  as  a  mining  country,  and  there  18 
scarcely  a  metal  which  is  not  now  produced  there.  The  mines 
of  the  Harz  and  of  Saxony  are  well  known  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  they  produce,  as  well  as  copper,  lea4i  and  other  metals. 
Austria  has  numerous  mines,  producing,  together  with  other 
mineral  substances,  a  large  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury. The  mines  of  Russia  are  rich  in  iron  and  the  pre- 
cious meti^ls,  but  sparingly  productive  of  coal ;  those  of  Nor*^ 
way  and  Sweden  produce  copper  and  iron.  Of  the  mineral 
produce  of  Asia  and  Africa  little  is  known,  but  mines 
of  coal  are  worked  in  India  and  in  China.  Tin  is  obtained 
in  Banca,  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  gold- 
washings  have  long  been  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  continent  of  America,  although  abounding  in  metals 
and  minerals,  is  most  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines;  the  former  are  chietiy  situated  in  Brazil;  the  latter 
have  been  extensively  worked  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Tbe 
once  celebrated  quicksilver-mine  of  Guanca-Velica  is  situated 
in  the  former  country,  and  rich  copper-mines  are  now 
worked  in  Chili  and  Cuba.  There  are  many  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  now  working  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and.  although  hitherto  little 
worked,  mineral  produce  is  probably  abundant  throughout 
many  parts  of  British  North  America,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal mines  now  existing  are  those  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  greatest  depth  to  which  any  mine  has  ever  penetrated 
is  nearly  500  fathoms,  or  3000  feet,  and  this  only  in  one  in- 
stance, in  the  Tyrol.  The  Samson  mine  in  the  Harz  is 
about  2300  feet  deep,  and  the  celebrated  Valenciana  mine 
in  Mexico  attained  the  depth  of  1800  feet,  which  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  in  Cornwall. 

MINE'LLIUS.  JOHN,  was  born  about  1625,  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  died  in  1683.  He  was  rector  of  the  public  school 
in  his  native  town,  and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  classics, 
with  short  notes  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  Terence  in  Dutch,  Rotterdam,  1663. 

MINERAL  VEINS.    [Veins.  Mineral.] 

MINERAt  WATERS.    [Water.] 

MINERALOGY,  according  to  the  definition  given  by 
iCirwan,  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  mineral  substances 
from  each  other ;  and  it  is  further  observed  by  Mr.  Brooke 
(.Encyclopedia  Meirop»j  Mineralogy '),  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded both  as  a  science  and  an  art :  as  a  science,  in  re- 
ference to  the  knowledge  requisite  for  supplying  accurate 
descriptions  of  minerals,  and  forming  what  may  be  termed 
a  natural  classification;  and  an  art,  in  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  descriptive  characters  for  the  purpose  of 

afWrwaj^ds  distinguishing  mineials  from  each  other. 
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Mineralogy  then  must  be  considered  as  including  the 
chemtCBd  composition  of  bodies,  and  an  account  of  their 
external  or  physical  properties.  Both  are  requisite,  for  sub- 
stances occur  which  agree  in  their  chemical  composition, 
and  exhibit  differences  in  their  external  characters ;  while 
there  are  other  bodies  which  differ  in  their  chemical  con* 
stitution,  but  agree  in  their  external  properties. 

Various  meUiods  of  arrangement  of  minerals  have 
been  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  we  shall  not 
minutely  describe  or  discuss,  as  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  in  this  work  precluding  any 
other  here.  We  may  however  observe  that,  according 
to  Werner,  minerals  were  divided  into  the  four  classes 
of  earthy  minerals,  saline  minerals,  inflammables,  and 
metals :  Karsten  classed  them  under  the  heads  of  earths, 
salts,  combustibles,  and  metals :  Haiiy  divided  minerals 
into  acidiferous  earthy  substances,  earthy  substances,  non- 
metallic  combustible  bodies,  metallic  bodies,  substances  not 
sufficiently  known  to  admit  of  classification,  rocks,  and 
volcanic  products.  In  Phillips's '  Elements  of  Mineralogy,* 
the  classes  are  earthv  minerals,  alkaline-earthy  minerals, 
acids,  acidiferous  earthy  minerals,  acidiferous  alkaline  mi- 
neral, native  metals,  metalliferous  minerals,  and  combus- 
tible minerals.  Berzelius  has  attempted  a  strictly  chemical 
classification  of  minerals :  he  has  however  candidly  admitted 
that  considerable  difficulties  attend  this  method,  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  what  are 
the  essential  and  what  the  accidental  constituents  of  a  mi- 
neral. The  arrangement  of  Berzelius  has  however,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooke  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

We  have  already  observed  that  mineralogy  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  and  of  the  external 
and  physical  properties  of  minerals,  and  they  are  all  divisible 
into  two  great  classes  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized. 
With  respect  to  regularly  crystallized  minerals  we  refer  for 
an  account  of  their  forms  to  what  is  stated  under  Cbystai.- 
LOORAPKY.  There  are  some  substances  which  do  not 
assume  regular  forms,  but  have  an  imperfect  crystalline 
etructure  ;  while  those  bodies  which  are  not  either  crystal- 
lized or  crystalline,  unless  they  are  pulverulent,  are  de- 
scribed as  nuunve,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  such  as 
possess  particular  forms,  as  botryoidal,  mammellated,  no- 
dular, stalactitic,  reniibrm,  globular,  and  amorphous,  or 
taithout  any  particular  form. 

The  structure  of  bodies  is  also  an  important  character  in 
some  cases,  and  it  may  be  compact,  granular,  fibrous,  fo- 
liated, earthy,  scaly,  or  laminar,  and  it  is  applicable  both 
to  crystallized  and  massive  minerals. 

Fracture  is  a  very  distinguishing  characteristic  in  many 
cases;  the  principal  are  the  conohoidal  fracture,  earthy, 
uneven,  coarse,  fine-grained,  splintery,  hackly,  and  irregular. 

Hardness. — In  this  resp«et  minerals  differ  greatly. 
[Harhness.] 

Specific  Gravity.— In  this  respect  also  minerals  are  very 
different  from  each  other:  for  the  modes  of  ascertaining  it, 
see  Specific  Gravity. 

Colour. — Minerals  occur  not  only  of  every  colour,  but  of 
every  mixture  of  colours,  and  also  colourless.  Colour  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  very  distinctive  character,  for 
there  are  some  minerals  which  exhibit  all  colours :  of  this 
quartz  is  an  example ;  for  it  is  met  with  colourless,  black, 
grey,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  slightly  bluish, 
pale  grey,  and  slightly  greyish. 

Colour  of  Streak. — Sometimes  resembles  that  of  the  mi- 
neral itself,  but  is  often  extremely  different,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  foretel  what  it  is  likely  to  be.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  character.  Sometimes  the  streak  is 
merely  shining,  and  its  colour  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  mmeral. 

Transparency,  ^.—Minerals  exhibit  every  degree  of 
transparency,  from  the  most  perfect  to  absolute  opacity. 
The  different  degrees  are  expressed  by  transparent,  semi- 
transparent,  translucent,  translucent  on  the  edges,  opaque : 
it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  some  transparent  booies  are 
doubly  refhustive,  as  calcareous  spar,  &c. 

Xttf^rtf.— Minerals  are  described  as  having  vitreous  lustre 
(which  is  that  possessed  by  the  greater  number  of  them), 
resinous  lustre,  metallic  lustre,  adamantine  lustre,  pearly 
lustre,  resinoso- metallic  lustre,  vitreo-resinous  lustre.  When 
perfectly  devoid  of  lustre,  the  mineral  is  described  as 
dull. 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property  vhich  aome  minerals 


possess  of  becoming  luminous  when  healed:  this  is  parti« 
cularly  the  case  wiUi  apatite  and  fiuor  spar. 

Electricity. — ^Thcre  are  certain  minerals  which  become 
electric  either  by  friction  or  by  heat :  this  is  the  case  with 
the  tourmaline,  diamond,  &c. 

Magnetism. — ^There  are  certain  oxides  of  iron,  some  of 
which  are  natural  magnets  or  loadstones,  and  othen  which 
obey  the  magnet  No  minerals  but  oxides  of  iron,  or  such 
as  contain  this  metal  or  the  oxide,  possess  either  the  power 
of  attracting  as  a  magnet,  or  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet. 

Besides  the  above  more  general  and  distinctive  characters, 
the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  minerals  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed; thus  mica  is  flexible  and  elastic,  while  talc  is 
flexible  but  not  elastic.  The  toucht  smell,  taste,  and  adhesion 
of  minerals  to  the  tongue,  are  in  some  (but  comparativdy 
few)  cases  mentioned  by  mineralogists. 

Without  submitting  the  mineral  to  a  regular  analysis, 
advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  effects  of  heat  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  certain  fluxes,  as 
soda,  phosphoric  salt,  &c. ;  and  the  mineral  is  stated  to  be 
either  fusible  alone,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  different 
fluxes,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  compound  ie  de- 
scribed ;  sometimes  it  is  a  colourless  glass,  at  other  times 
coloured,  transparent,  or  opaque,  &c. 

MINEOIV  A,  or  MENE^RVA,  an  antient  Italian  divinity, 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Pdlas  Athene.  [Athens.]  Her 
attributes  corresponded  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the 
Grecian  goddess.  She  was  the  patroness  of  arte  and  in- 
dustry, such  as  spinning,  weaving,  &c.,  and  was  the  goddeas 
of  all  the  mental  powers.  Her  statue  was  usually  placed  in 
schools;  and  the  pupils  were  accustomed  every  year  to 
present  their  masters  with  a  present  called  Minerval.  ( Varro, 
De  Re  Rust.,  iiL  2;  compare  TertuU.,  De  IdoLt  c.  10.) 
Minerva  also  presided  over  olive  grounds  (Varro,  De  Re 
Rust.,  i.  1) ;  and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according 
to  Varro,  because  that  auimal  was  considered  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  the  olive  {De  Re  Rust.,  L  2). 

There  was  an  annual  festival  of  Minerva  celebrated  in 
Rome  in  the  month  of  March,  which  was  called  Quinqna- 
trus,  because  it  lasted  five  days.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.,  v. 
3;  Ovid,  Fast,,  iii.  809;  Gell,  ii.  21.)  On  the  first  day 
sacrifices  wero  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  other  four 
there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  &c.  There  was  also  another 
festival  of  Minerva  celebrated  in  June,  which  was  called 
Quinquatrue  Minores.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vL  651.)  There  were 
several  temples  in  Rome  sacred  to  Minerva.  Ovid  mentions 
one  on  the  Uslian  Hill,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Minerva  Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown.  {Fast.,  iii.  835-839.)  It  also  appears  from 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Minerva  Medics, 
that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over  the  healing  art 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Minerva  is  doubtful.  The 
first  part  probably  contains  the  same  root  min,  men,  or  man, 
that  we  have  in  the  Latin  me-min-i,  men-s,  &e.,  the  Greek 
/i6v-oc,  fu-fivrfffKut,  &c.,  and  the  Sanskrit  man-as.  CScero  (De 
Nat.  Deor.,  iiL  24)  gives  a  very  curious  etymology, '  Minerva, 
quia  minuit  aut  quia  minatur  ;*  but  some  of  the  antient 
grammarians  appear  to  have  been  nearer  the  truth  in  con- 
sidering it  a  shortened  form  of  Meminerva^  since  she  was 
the  goddess  of  memory.  Festus  connects  it  with  the  verb 
monere.  Miiller  {Etr.,  iu  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  word  is 
of  Etrurian  or  Sabine  origin. 

MINES,  MILITARY,  are  excavations  made  in  the 
rampart  of  a  fortress,  or  underground,  in  order  to  contain 
gunpowder,  which,  being  exploded,  the  rampart  may  be 
breached,  or  any  works  of  the  enemy,  above  or  near  the 
mine,  may  be  destroyed. 

The  term  offensive  is  applied  to  the  mines  which  are 
formed  by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortifiied  place ;  those  which  axe 
formed  by  the  garrison  are  called  drfensive  mints,  or  coun- 
termines. The  cavity  in  which  the  powder  is  deposited  is 
called  the  chamber ;  and  the  approach  to  the  latter  is  called 
the  gallery.    [Gallery.] 

Two  kinds  of  mines  wero  antiently  employed  in  the  attack 
of  fortresses.  One  of  them  was  merely  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage carried  under  the  walls  from  the  exterior  ground ;  and 
being  suddenly  opened  within  the  town,  the  assailants  were 
enabled  to  enter  the  latter  by  surprise.  The  other  kind  was 
executed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  intended  to  lay  the 
rampart  of  the  place  in  ruins ;  for  this  purpose,  the  gallery, 
having  been  driven  as  far  as  the  walls,  was  carried  on  to  the 
right  and  left  under  the  latter,  vhich  were  sapported  by 
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props  of  timber  till  the  time  appointed  for  the  assault  was 
come  ;  then,  the  props  being  drawn  away  or  consumed  by 
Are,  a  portion  of  the  rampart  fell  into  the  ditch ;  and  the 
troops,  who  were  kept  in  readiness,  passed  over  the  ruins 
into  the  town.  Mines  of  this  kind  are  described  in  a  rela- 
tion of  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Boves  near  Amiens,  at 
which  siege  Philip  Augustus  attended  in  person.  At 
the  sioffe  of  Melun»  which  was  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  king 
of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1420, 
the  besiegers  having  driven  their  mine  almost  up  to  the 
walls,  and  the  besieged  having  executed  a  mine  in  opposl* 
tion,  a  barrier  was  erected  where  the  two  galleries  met,  and 
there  the  king  and  duke  fought  with  lances  against  two 
Dauphinois. 

As  the  parties  engaged  two  abreast,  it  is  evident  that  the 
galleries  must  have  been  much  broader  than  such  are  made 
at  present  The  old  French  writers  occasionally  applied  the 
term  mines  to  what  were  also  then,  and  are  now,  called 
trenches.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  in  1449,  mention 
is  made  of  broad  and  deep  trenches  by  which  the  approach 
to  the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  secure ;  and  the 
same  works  are  immediately  afterwards  called  mines. 

Gunpowder  was,  n  1487,  used  in  mihtary  mining  by  the 
Genoese  at  the  siege  of  Serezanella,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Florentines ;  but  on  this  occasion  without  success.  It 
is  stated  however,  in  the  life  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  that 
Peter  of  Navarre,  a  Spanish  engineer,  formed  mines  with 
gunpowder  at  the  siege  of  Cephalonia,  near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards  took 
the  island  from  the  Turks.  And  in  1503  the  same  en- 
gineer, or,  according  to  Vallidre,  an  Italian  called  Francis 
George,  succeeded  in  taking  by  such  a  mine  the  Castle 
del'  Ovo  at  Naples.  This  fortress  was  situated  on  a  rock 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  had  during  three  years 
resisted  the  united  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 
From  that  time  the  practice  of  forming  mines  with  gun- 
powder has  been  almost  constantly  followed  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortresses.  By  means  of  1173  mines*  great 
and  small,  the  Venetians  defended  Candia  during  more  than 
two  years  (1666  to  1669)  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Turks :  by  mines  also,  in  1762,  the  town  of  Schweidnitz  was 
defended  during  63  days  by  the  Austrians  against  the  Prus- 
sians. In  the  course  of  this  last  giege  two  of  the  mines 
fired  by  the  besiegers  had  charges  of  powder  amounting  to 
5000  pounds  each ;  and  the  depth  of  the  charges  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  from  18  to  20  feet 

In  the  siege  of  anv  place  the  mining  onerations  of  the 
besiegers  are  directed  to  the  discovery  ana  destruction  of 
the  galleries  of  countermines ;  to  the  blowing  up  of  any  ad- 
vened works  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  to  the  demolition 
of  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp,  in  order  that  the  descent 
into  the  ditches  may  be  fiicilitated;  and  occasionally,  to 
the  formation  of  breaches  in  the  principal  ramparts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  countermines  are  employed  by  the  de- 
fenders to  destroy  the  trenches  and  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers beyond  the  foot  of  and  upon  the  glacis ;  and  also 
the  lodgments  which  may  be  made  on  the  breaches  or 
wilhin  the  works.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  countermines  must  add  greatly  to  the  strength  ot 
a  place,  by  obliging  the  besieger  to  proceed  with  circumspec- 
tion in  his  approaches  aboveground,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up  at  every  step ;  and,  according  to 
Bousmard  (*  Essai  general  de  Fortification'),  if  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress  be  countermined,  the  duration  of  the  siege,  which 
otherwise  would  have  extended  to  one  month  only,  may  be 
prolonged  to  six  weeks. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  powder  is  placed  is  a  cubical 
excavation  formed  on  one  siae  of  the  gallery,  very  little 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  box 
which  contains  the  powder ;  when  this  is  deposited,  the  ver- 
tical face  of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  boards,  which  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  short  timbers  fixed  in  horizontal 
positions  between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery. 
The  latter  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  well  rammed,  to  an 
extent  in  the  length  of  the  gallery  greater  than  that  of  what 
is  called  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  a  line  imagined 
to  be  drawn  from  the  chamber  perpendicularlv  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  above.  The  mass  of  earth  thus  filling 
the  gallery  is  called  the  tamping  of  the  mine.  A  train  of 
powder  in  a  cloth  hose,  formmg  a  tube  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  for  security  contained  in  a 
wooden  trough  called  an  auget,  or  a  coiing-tube,  is  laid  from 
the  box  in  the  chamber  through  the  tamping,  to  the  place 
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where  the  fire  is  to  be  applied ;  to  its  extremity  is  attached 
a  piece  of  port-fire,  as  it  is  called,  whicb,  being  lighted,  the 
fire  communicates  by  means  of  the  train  with  the  powder 
in  the  chamber,  and  an  explosion  takes  place. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crater  or  funnel  formed  by  the 
explosion  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  charge ;  its  form 
may  be  considered  as  an  irregular  frustum  of  a  cone,  or 
paraboloid,  and  the  mine  is  denominated  one-lined,  two- 
iined,  &c.,  according  as  the  diameter  of  the  crater  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  equal  to  once,  twice,  &c.  the  length 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Every  explosion  of  this  kind 
necessarily  produces  a  compression  of  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  chamber,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  mines 
formed  with  high  charges  have  been  denominated  globes  of 
compression  from  this  circumstance.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  chamber  to  the  circumference  of  the  crater,  on  the 
ground,  is  considered  as  the  radius  of  the  globe  of  compres- 
sion, or  the  distance  from  the  chamber  to  which  the  lateral 
effect  of  the  mine  will  extend.  The  last-mentioned  kind  of 
mine  is  used  by  the  besiegers  only,  as  it  consumes  more 
powder  than  the  defenders  can  generally  spare :  its  object 
IS,  by  compressing  the  earth  laterally  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  destroy  a  side  wall  of  an  enemy's  gallery  or  blow 
down  the  counterscarp  of  a  ditch. 

The  rules  for  determining  the  charges  of  mines  are 
founded  on  the  results  of  experiment,  ana  it  is  evident  that 
the  charges  must  vary  both  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  proposed  figure  of  the  mine,  that  is,  with  the  ra- 
tio between  the  diameter  of  the  crater  and  the  length  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  When  a  mine  of  the  kind  called 
two-lined  is  formed  in  common  earth,  the  amount  of  the 
c^rge  in  pounds  is  considered  as  very  nearly  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  feet ;  but 
for  a  three-Uned  and  a  four-lined  mine  it  is  supposed  that 
the  cube  of  this  line  should  be  multiplied  by  *21  and  by  *45 
respectively.  In  an  experiment  made  at  Potsdam,  when  a 
four- lined  mine  was  formed  in  a  sandy  soil  by  the  Prussian 
Major  Le  Febvre,  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
feet  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  charge  in  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  experiments  of  the  French  engineers, 
the  charges  of  powder  necessary  to  remove  one  cubic  yard 
(English)  of  material  are  as  follows : — 

Common  earth     .     .     1*21  pounds   (English) 

Strong  sand  .     .     .     1*64 

Potters'  clay  .     .     .     1-75 

Loose  sand     .     .     .     ]*85 

Old  masonry  .     •     .     1*94 

Freestone       .     .     .2-14        , 

Now  the  fi^re  of  the  crater  being  supposed  to  be  a  para- 
boloid, of  which  the  centre  of  the  chamber  is  the  focus — if 
a  be  the  length  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  yards,  and 
n  a  represent  the  radius  of  the  crater  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  also  if  ir  s  3*1416,  we  shall  have 


»» 


»* 
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for  the  volume  of  the  crater  in  cubic  yards :  therefore,  mul- 
tiplying this  volume  by  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  we 
should  have  the  charge  in  pounds. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  the  chamber,  or 
rather  of  the  box,  which  is  to  contain  the  powder,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  pound  of  gunpowder  occupies, 
in  volume,  about  30  cubic  inches. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  greater  the  charge  of  pow- 
der, the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  by  tho 
explosion.  But  this  fact  has  its  limits ;  for  when  the  charge 
is  considerable,  since  the  whole  of  the  powder  does  not  take 
flro  instantaneously,  it  will  happen  tnat  the  earth  is  par- 
tially displaced  before  the  inflammation  is  complete;  so 
that  fissures  being  form^  in  the  ground,  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  spent  m  the  air  without  producing  any  effect. 
Hence  it  may  be  conjsluded  that  there  is  a  certain  charge  of 
powder  which  will  produce  a  maximum  of  effect;  and  it  is 
supposed  by  Belidor  that,  in  earth  of  mean  tenacijr,  the 
greatest  craters  will  have  their  diameters,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  equal  to  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  Une  of 
least  resistance. 

MINGRELIA.    [Georgia.]  , 

MINHO,  River.    [PoaTUOAL.]  .      *   .. 

MINIATURE,  a  species  of  pamUng  which,  owmg  to  its 
mode  of  execution  being  adapted  only  to  very  amaU  si^jects, 
and  more  particularly  portraits,  has  acquired  such  a  distinct 
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meaning  in  popular  language,  that,  unless  it  be  otherwise 
expressed,  the  term  is  used  to  signify  a  very  small  portrait, 
Ifat  it  be  executed  in  whatever  mode  it  ma^, — as  for  instance, 
in  enamel  on  the  lid  of  a  snu£f-box,  &c.  The  term  is  also 
applied  adjectively  as  synonymous  with  minute.  A  very 
small  portrait  in  oil  is  likewise  so  termed.  But  miniature 
pauiting  itself  is  in  water-colours,  though  it  is  not  at  all  similar 
in  its  process  to  that  employed  in  water-colour  drawings  in 
general.  Instead  of  being  applied  in  washes  or  by  differ- 
ent tints  laid  over  each  other,  tne  colours  are  entirely  dotted, 
stippled,  or  hatched  upon  the  surface ;  although  sometimes 
only  the  face  and  other  flesh  parts  are  so  executed,  as  those 
requiring  greater  finish  and  delicacv,  while  the  drapery  and 
background  are  either  partially  or  wholly  executed  according 
to  the  usual  or  leas  laborious  mode  of  water* colours.  The 
material  employed  for  painting  upon  is  generally  ivoiy  (the 
surface  of  which  is  first  prepa^  for  receiving  the  colours), 
or  vellum ;  sometimes  Bristol-board,  or  other  drawing-paper 
of  that  sort  Ivory  however  is  preferred,  as  not  only  being 
more  durable,  but  bearing  out  the  colours  with  greater  bril- 
liancy. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  mi- 
niature painting  requires  great  nicety  and  patience,  and  is 
also  exceedingly  limited  in  its  subjects,  beine  scarcely 
fitted  for  anything  beyond  the  face  and  bust  of  a  figure. 
It  it  therefore  very  seldom  used  except  for  likenesses,  for 
which,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of  portability — and 
they  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  worn  even  in  a  finger-rinff— 
it  recommends  itself  by  the  extreme  softness  and  delicScy 
of  the  colouring,  and  by  its  excluding  all  thote  harsher 
markings  and  lineaments  of  the  countenance  which  must, 
even  if  softened  down,  be  indicated  in  any  picture  of  the 
size  of  life. 

Formerly  miniature,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
from  that  now  in  us^  was  employed  for  decorating  or  illu- 
minating missals  and  other  books,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  printing,  when  the  books  themselves  were  entirely  the 
work  of  the  hand,  and  consequently  of  such  cost  and  value 
as  to  be  considered  worth  such  expensive  adornment  Very 
lately  that  style  of  book  decoration  has  been  partly  revived, 
by  means  of  ornamental  margins  and  borders  of  fanciful  or 
arabesque  patterns  printed  from  wood-blocks. 
,   MINIEH.    [EoYPT.] 

MINIM,  in  Music,  a  character,  or  note,  formed  of  a  round 
open  head,  and  a  stem  descending  or  ascending  from  its 
nght  sidi 
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When  first  introduced,  the  minim  was  the  shortest  note 
in  music,  as  its  name  (firom  minimus,  the  least)  indicates. 
It  is  half  as  long  in  duration  as  the  semibreve,  and'  double 
that  of  the  crotchet.    [Crotchet.] 

MINIMS,  or  MI'NIMI,  an  order  of  religious  who  im- 
proved on  the  humility  of  the  Friars  Minors,  by  calline 
themselves  the  Least,  or  smallest  They  were  instituted 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  con- 
firmed in  1473  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  by  Julius  II.  in  1507. 
In  France  they  had  the  name  of  Bons-hommes ;  and  in 
Spain  that  of  the  Fathers  of  Victory,  in  consequence  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  gaining  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  according 
to  a  prediction  of  Saint  Francis  de  Paulo.  In  Spain  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  this  order  was  founded  as  early  as  1495, 
followed  in  the  course  of  time  by  other  similar  establish- 
nients.  In  France  there  was  no  female  convent  of  this 
order  till  1621 ;  when  one  was  established  at  Abbeville,  and 
another  subsequently  at  Soissons.  (Moreri,  Diet  His- 
toriaue;  from  Loub  Doni  d'Attichi,  Hist.  Gen,  deFOrd. 
des  Minimes.)  No  house  of  this  order  was  ever  established 
in  England. 

MINING.  The  art  of  mining  embraces  the  contrivance 
and  management  of  the  operations  necessary  to  effect  the 
various  objects  requisite  in  a  mine,  as  the  discovery  of 
mineral  deposits,  the  preliminary  trials  of  their  value,  and 
the  ffcnl  extraction  of  their  produce  by  means  of  suitable 
excavations  and  the  application  of  the  requisite  machinery. 
These  occupations  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  business  of 
the  miner  in  the  more  comprehensive  signification  of  the 
term,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  demand  an  extensive 
range  of  acquirements  in  which  knowledge  both  phictical 
anil  scientific  must  be  blended. 

Hittory  of  Mining.-^A  regiular  or  detailed  history  df 


mining,  however  mteresting  in  itself,  would  for  exceed  tbe 
limits  of  this  article ;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  glance  orer 
some  of  the  most  important  steps  by  which  mankind  have 
been  led  to  their  present  bold  and  extensive  operations  for 
the  extraction  of  metals  and  other  mineral  surbstances.  Tfaa 
use  of  the  metals,  and  bonsequently  sonie  process  ibr  their 
extraction  and  separation,  m&y  be  traced  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  And  is  there  lost  in  the  obscurity  ^hlch  veib  the 
early  history  of  our  species.    Moses  ascribes  the  first  uae 
and  mantlfacture  of  tne  metdls  to  Tubal-Cain,  the  seveuth 
in  descent  firom  Adam,  Who  te  said  to  have  been  the  *  In- 
structor of  ever  jr  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.'    Upon  so  brief 
a  notice  we  are  not  entitled  to  build  much,  but  it  proves 
nevertheless  that  the  use  of  the  metals  is  almost  coeval  with 
the  human  race.    Profane  history  likewise  shows  that  it 
wds  known  to  thedarlibst  nations  of  antiquity,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.   Grold  and  silver  were  abundant  among  the 
antients;  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  formed  the  armour  and 
weapons  of  the  Greeks,  althoagh  iron  was  not  unknown 
among  them,  and  of  this  met«d  the  Roman  weapons  were 
formed.  These  facts  do  not  howbver  imply  any  great  know- 
ledge of  mining,  properljr  so  called,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
metalliforous  deposits  M  ohen  found  near  the  surface,  ite- 
quently  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  as  gold  and  copper  for 
example ;  and  in  early  ages,  when  they  had  been  so  much 
less  ransacked  by  thns  miner,  these  superficial  deposits  must 
have  been  much  more  abundant  than  at  present,  and  pro* 
bably  furnished  A  large  proportion  of  the  metallic  produce 
of  those  times.  Most  of  the  mmes  of  antiquity  were  probably 
of  a  similar  natiire  to  the  stream- works  of  Cornwall,  and  it 
appears  from  Strabo*  (175,  Oftsaub.)  that  the  Phcenictans  at 
that  e^rly  time  used  to  trade  to  Cornwall  for  tin  and  lead 
In  early  times  the  demand  for  the  metali  could  not  have 
been  very  grelit ;  their  us6  was  then  eKlher  as  instruments 
of  luxury  or  war,  and  thai  confined  to  a  limited  cla^  so 
that  the  quantity  found  near  the  surface  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity fully  adequate,  leaving  but  little  inducement  for  deeper 
and  more  laborious  research. 

There  is  however  Evidence  enough  to  show  that  operations 
similar  to  those  of  ihodern  mining  werfe  carried  on  bv  the 
nations  of  antiquitjr.  Herodotus  (vl.  46, 47)  observes  that  a 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Thasos  ^as  completely  burrowed 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  their  search  for  the  precious  metals ; 
and  the  curious  fragment  of  Agatharchides  preserved  in  Dio- 
dorus  (b.  iii.i  eh.  12, 13)  shows  that  the  art  of  forming  shafts 
and  passages  for  exploring  mines  and  procuring  the  metaU 
was  well  known  in  Egypt.  The  silver-mines  of  Laurium  in 
Attica  were  worked  by  the  Athenians,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
Under  the  Romans  the  quicksilver^mines  of  Almaden  in 
Spain  [Mbrcttrt]  were  extensively  worked. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  that  an  art  for  ^hich  this  country 
possesses  such  great  natural  facilities,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly cultivated  here  both  beforie  the  Roman  conquest  and 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  should  after- 
wards have  fallen  into  decay,  and  indeed  for  a  time  have 
been  chiefly  practised  by  foreigners.  Prior  to  the  Norman 
conquest  our  mines  had  been  much  neglected,  probably  in 
consequence    of  incessant  civil  commotion;    and  subse- 

?uently  to  this  period  they  were  chiefly  worked  by  Jews. 
n  the  rei^n  of  Blizabeth  the  art  of  mining  had  fallen  into 
so  much  decay  that  an  importation  of  foreign  skill  was  found 
necessary  to  revive  them;  and  the  Germans^  long  and 
justly  celebrated  as  skilful  miners,  received  every  encou- 
ragement to  settle  in  this  country  and  turn  their  attention 
to  them.  From  this  measure  some  success  appears  to  have 
resulted,  and  in  the  following  reign  we  find  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton,  a  citizen  of  London,  deeply  concerned  in  the  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from  which  he  derived  a 
large  revenue,  which  was  expended  in  that  noble  work 
from  which  the  metropolis  still  benefits^the  formation  of 
the  New  River.  About  this  time  a  new  and  important  aux- 
iliary was  fVimished  to  the  art  of  mining  by  the  application 
of  gunpowder  for  blasting,  and  an  invention  which  had  re- 
volutionised the  art  of  war  thus  became  the  means  of 
effecting  an  equally  extensive  change  in  one  of  the  most 
prominent  arts  of  peace.  Of  the  early  use  of  gunpowder  in 
mining,  and  more  especially  in  this  country*  we  have  pio- 
bably  no  very  accurate  account ;  the  following  particulars 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  a  history  of  minitig 
in  Rees's  Cychpadia: — '  The  application  of  gunpowder  to 

*  Sbalio  SMttks  of  the  OMiiteridM.  which  ean  bt  80  OtkR  fSftet  liiAa 
CornwoU  ok  we  Scilly  IsloDdfl  ;  probably  Uie  fonner. 
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the  purposes  of  roinmg  first  took  place  in  Hungary  or  Ger- 
many, aoout  the  year  1620,  and  it  vas  first  introduced  into 
England  at  the  copper-mine  at  Kcton  in  Staffordshire,  about 
the*  year  1620,  by  feome  German  miners  brought  over  by 
prince  Rupert,  it  was  in  use  in  Somersetshire  about  1684, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  this  period  probably  that  the  Comisn 
miners  became  acquainted  with  this  powerful  assistant  to 
their  operations.  Its  importance  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
amount  of  the  present  consumption  in  the  mmes  of  Corn- 
wall alone,  which  has  been  calculated  at  an  annual  value 
of  about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  another  im- 
portant event  took  place  in  the  history  of  English  mining. 
The  rich  deposits  Of  copper  which  have  long  constituted  the 
principal  mineral  wealth  of  Cornwall,  had  up  to  this  time 
been  neglected,  partly  perhaps  from  this  ore  being  con- 
founded 'with  *  mundic,*  or  worthless  iron  pyrites,  common 
in  most  mines,  and  partly  from  its  lying  deeper  in  the  veins 
than  the  ores  of  tin,  which'had  always  formed  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  search.  When  at  length  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Cornish  copper  ore  was  fully  recognised,  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus was  given  to  this  new  branch  of  mining,  which  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  time  with  great  and  increas- 
ing activity,  the  copper-mines  of  that  county  being  now  the 
deepest,  the  most  extensive,  and  most  productive  in  the  world. 

The  great  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  the  progress  of 
which  during  the  last  century  exercised  such  vast  influence 
upon  our  arts  and  manufactures,  was  early  rendered  appli- 
cable to  mining  in  this  country,  and  in  a  great  degree  con- 
tributed to  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  art.  Savery, 
who,  if  we  except  the  somewhat  equivocal  claims  of  the  mar- 
quis  of  Worcester  to  that  honour,  was  the  first  person  who 
constructed  a  practically  useful  engine  worked  by  steam, 
sought  in  the  first  instance  the  patronage  of  persons  inte- 
rested in  mines,  as  we  see  by  his  publication  entitled  the 
*  Miner's  Friend,*  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  of  his 
invention  and  its  applicability  to  draining  mines.  At  this 
period  our  mines,  although  comparatively  shallow,  were 
much  inconvenienced  by  water,  especially  those  which  were 
not  in  situations  where  hydraulic  machines  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  hence  the  application  to  them  of  this  new  power 
was  at  once  obvious.  The  introduction  of  Savery's  engine 
into  o'nr  mining  districts  probably  led  to  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  by  Newcomen,  a  resident  in  Devonshire, 
which  vastly  extended  its  utility,  and  indeed  completely 
altered  its  principle.  Their  conjoined  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1 705t  and  from  that  date  the  steam  (or  rather,  atmo- 
spheric) engine  became  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  hands 
of  the  miner,  and  was  very  generally  employed  for  draining 
mines,  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  coal-mines  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  north  of  England.  Tlie  great  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Watt  in  1765  and  succeeding  years 
were  quickly  appreciated  by  the  mining  interest,  and  his 
engines  were  speedily  introduced  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Cornwall,  where  ihey  effected  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and 
therefore  of  expense,  the  coal  used  in  that  county  being 
brought  from  South  Wales.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  object  of 
economy  that  the  efforts  of  late  engineers  have  been  directed, 
and  so  successfully,  that  their  improvements  have  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing '  depth  of  our  mines,  many  of  the 
most  productive  of  which  would  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned had  not  this  been  the  case.  These  great  improve- 
ments have  chiefly  originated  in  Cornwall,  where  ingenuity 
lias  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  coal ;  and  among 
the  numerous  individuals  who  nave  contributed  to  them,  the 
names  of  Woolf,  Trevithick,  and  Grose  may  be  particularly 
mentioned. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while  they 
vastly  increased  the  demand  for  it,  and  thus  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  working  of  this  metal,  and  of  coal  also  for 
its  reduction,  contributed  much  to  the  perfection  of  mining 
generally,  by  enabling  the  miner  to  employ  iron  pumps  instead 
of  wooden  ones,  which  were  before  used.  This  change 
allowed  a  better  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  pit- 
work,  one  of  the  most  important  apparatus  employed  in 
mining,  and  hence  greater  depths  have  been  attainable 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Among  many 
minor  improvements  which  may  he  traced  to  the  same 
source  may  also  be  mentioned  the  laying  down  of  iron 
tram  roads  underground  in  mines,  as  well  as  their  use  upon 
the  surface :  the  carriage  of  the  mineral  to  different  parts  of 
the  works  has  thus  been  greatly  facilitated  and  economised* 


Simultaneouaily  with  the  improved  machinery  and  appa 
ratus  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  great 
improvements  also  took  place  in  the  internal  economy  of 
mines  and  the  arrangements  of  the  underground  works. 
The  antient  mode  of  following  down  the  ore  by  irregular 
isolated  excavations,  and  of  stoping  the  bottoms  of  the 
mine  in  the  German  manner,  gave  place  to  the  present 
system  of  laying  open  the  ground  for  discovery  and  extrac- 
tion, by  a  well-arranged  series  of  shafts,  levels,  and  winzes. 
By  this  plan  the  ore  or  mineral  is  divided  into  more  con* 
venient  massses  for  extraction,  and  can  be  worked  much 
more  economically  than  by  the  former  mode  of  stoping  or 
cutting  away  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  levels,  as  still 
practised  on  the  Continent. 

The  most  recent  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  mining  are  those  which  regard  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  ores  after  they  have  been  extracted  from 
the  mine,  and  previous  to  their  being  fit  for  the  furnace. 
The  processes  used  for  this  purpose  are  technically  termed 
*  washing'  and  *  dressing,'  by  means  of  which  the  ore  is 
freed  from  many  of  its  earthy  impurities,  and  thus  rendered 
much  richer  for  metal,  in  an  equal  bulk.  In  effecting  this 
object,  several  kinds  of  apparatus  are  employed,  chiefly  the 
stamping-mill,  the  crushing-mill,  and  the  jigging-machine, 
the  use  of  which  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  more  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  to  their  application, 
and  it  has  also  become  far  more  general,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all  mines,  especially  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  ores  are  obtained.  The  competition  with  foreign 
mines,  in  whi6h  labour  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than 
in  this  country,  has  done  much  to  promote  this  class  of  im- 
nrovements,  which,  though  less  striking  than  some  others, 
nave,  within  the  last  few  yeai-s,  been  productive  of  extremely 
beneficial  effects,  and  may  still  be  considered  as  in  progress. 

Tlie  history  of  coal-mining  is  in  great  measure  distinct 
from  that  branch  of  the  art  which  we  have  been  tracing, 
and  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  extraction  of  the  metals. 
The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  (he  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  improved  manufacture  of  iron,  have  formed 
however  epochs  of  common  importance  to  both,  having 
greatly  contributed  to  the  present  extended  scale  upon 
which  our  coal-mines  are  worked.  Tlic  great  objects  to 
which  improvement  has  within  the  present  century  been 
directed  are  the  ventilation  of  the  works  and  the  invention  of 
lamps  which  should  not  be  liable  to  explosion  on  i'.ontact 
with  the  fire-damp.  The  system  of  ventilation  in  our  col- 
lieries has  been  ereatly  improved  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Buddie 
and  others ;  and  the  beiiutiful  and  well-known  invention  of 
the  safety-famp,  in  1815,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has 
afforded  the  miner  a  valuable  though  not  in  all  cases  an 
effectual  preservative  against  explosion.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  improve  the  safety-lamp,  but  none 
of  the  improved  lamps  have  been  generally  adopted  ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  most  cases  of  explosion,  where 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  invention  has  been  used,  the  acci- 
dent has  arisen  rather  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
than  from  any  defect  in  the  contrivance  itself. 

One  of  the  most  important. events  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  this  country  is  only  at  the  present  moment  beginning  to 
develop  Itself,  the  establishment  of  suitable  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  mining  engineer.  This  desideratum  was 
first  supplied  by  the  university  of  Durham,  which  opened 
a  class  for  instruction  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  in 
January,  1838.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  a  simi- 
lar department  was  opened  in  King's  College,  Ion  don ;  and 
a  similar  institution  has  just  commenced  its  operations  at 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  having  been  orpinise^  under  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  has  at  length  supplied 
a  deficiency  which  has  long  heen  acknowledgea  to  exist  in 
that  great  mining  county.  The  local  position  of  the  Durham 
University  and  of  the  Truro  Institution  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  joint  acquisition  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion; an  advantage  in  which  King's  College  cannot  par* 
ticipate,  although  it  may  afford  valuable  prehminary  instruc- 
tion to  the  mining  engineer.  These  institutions  can  hardly 
fail,  in  time,  to  produce  an  important  effect  on  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country. 

Mineral  Deposits.— in  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  praotice 
of  mining,  some  preliminary  details  will  be  useful ;   for  as 
mining  operations  are  of  course  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  or  metalliferous  deposits  f 
which  they  are  directed,  and  by  which  are  determined  t 
form  and  construction  of  the  mmei  and  much  of  its  inten 
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economy,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  glance  at  this  subject, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  modes  in  which 
mineral  masses  are  presented  by  nature  to  our  research. 
Of  the  various  classes  into  which  mineral  deposits  may  be 
divided,  it  will  be  sufficient  fbr  our  present  purpose  to  notice 
four  only,  veins,  beds,  masses,  and  fragmentary  deposits, 
each  of  which  is  the  repository  of  vast  mineral  treasures, 
but  more  especially  the  first  two. 

Veins  have  originally  been,  in  most  cases,  long,  narrow, 
and  irregular  fissures,  traversing  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
globe,  which  they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  at  a 
high  angle  of  inclination.  They  are  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  sparry  and  stony  substances,  called  the  '  veinstone.*  or 
the  '  gangue*  of  the  vein,  but  contain  here  and  there  irre- 
gular masses  or  •  bunches '  of  the  metallic  ores,  oft«n  of 
immense  size  and  value,  and  which  it  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  miner  to  discover  and  extract.  Most  of 
the  metals  are  of  common  occurrence  in  veins,  as  in  this 
country,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  to  which,  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  may  be  added  gold  and  silver. 

Beds  are  layers  of  mineral  substances  interposed  between 
the  strata  of  solid  rock,  which,  except  in  their  containing 
valuable  matter,  they  very  much  resemble.  The  layers  of 
flint,  which  may  be  often  seen  imbedded  in  chalk  wherever 
a  section  of  this  rock  is  made,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  a 
mineral-bed.  Several  of  the  metals,  especially  lead,  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  beds ;  coal,  clay-ironstone,  and  rock- 
salt,  exclusively  so ;  but  the  last-mentioned  mineral  is  far 
less  regular  and  continuous  than  the  former. 

Masses,  or  '  pipe- veins,'  as  they  are  often  termed  by  the 
miner,  are  not  so  easily  defined :  the  best  idea  which  can 
ie  given  of  them  is  that  of  an  irregular  branching  cavity 
descending  either  vertically  or  obliquely  into  the  rock,  and 
filled  up  with  metalliferous  matter.  Deposits  of  this  nature 
are  less  common  than  the  two  former  classes ;  they  usually 
contain  either  copper  or  lead,  and  some  of  the  rich  oxides  of 
iron  appear  to  belong  to  a  similar  formation. 

Fragmentary  Deposits  occur  associated  with  and  indeed 
forming  part  of  many  of  the  loose  superficial  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  wliich  occur  in  the  valleys  of  mineral  districts, 
consisting  of  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  has  been  washed  down  ftoxa  thence  at  remote  geo- 
logical epoclis.  The  mineral  substances  found  in  these 
deposits,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  originally  been 
derived  from  veins  or  beds  in  the  vicinity,  are  not,  in  most 
oases,  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  the  alluvial  matter, 
their  greater  specific  gravity  having  occasioned  them  to  be 
deposited  in  dustmct  layers  by  themselves,  usually  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Tin  and  gold  are  the  metals  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  deposits  of  this  kind. 

Geological  Position. — ^The  above-mentioned  mineral  and 
metalliferous  deposits  are  not  found  promiscuously  distri- 
buted throughout  all  rocks  or  soils ;  on  trie  contrary,  there  are 
certain  rocks,  or  rather  assemblages  of  rocks,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  great  measure  peculiar.  Granite, 
porphyry,  and  the  older  igneous  rocks,  generally  are  metal- 
liferous, and  often  eminently  so ;  but  mineral  deposits  are 
on  the  whole  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
and  more  especially  in  and  near  situations  where  these  two 
classes  of  rocks  (the  igneous  and  sedimentary)  are  in  contact, 
or  where  a  metamorphic  structmre  has,  fh)m  the  action  of  in- 
ternal causes,  been  superinduced  upon  the  latter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  nature  has  confined  particular  metals  to  any  ex- 
clusive kind  of  rock^yet  traces  of  a  general  association  may 
still  be  perceived.  Thus  tin,  copper,  ^old,  silver,  and  certain 
deposits  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  m  the  class  of  rocks 
usually  termed  primary ;  while  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  and  the 
earthy  ores  of  iron,  are  most  abundant  in  the  older  secondary 
rocks,  which  also  contain  our  principal  deposits  of  rock-salt 
Veins  are  of  most  common  occurrence  in  igneous  and  primary 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  derivative 
fragmentary  deposits  are  therefore  most  often  found,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  stream-works  of  Cornwall  and  the  alluvial 
gold  districts  of  Brazil.  Mineral-beds,  although  sometimes 
occurring  in  primary  rocks,  are  most  common  in  secondary 
countries;  and  irregular  masses,  or  pipe-veins,  are  most 
strikingly  developed  in  limestone  districts,  where  they  pro- 
bably occupy  original  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Metallic  Ores  and  Mineralizing  Substances, — The  state 
in  which  the  metals  are  found,  the  full  consideration  of 
which  belongs  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  will  next  re- 
quire our  attention,  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  connected 
▼ith  the  business  of  the  miner.    It  must  be  well  known 


that  the  metals  are  very  rarely  presented  to  us  in  a  pure  f>r 
metallic  state,  although  native  masses  of  oopper  and  iron 
are  occasionally  met  with ;  but  gold,  from  its  small  MSkaitr 
for  oxygen  and  oiher  mineralizing  substances,  although 
frequently  alloyed,  is  never  minenuized.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  metals  then,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  are  found  in 
the  state  of  ores,  that  is,  chemically  combined  with  certaio 
mineralizing  substances,  which  completely  di^uise,  and,  in 
fact,  till  separated  by  metallurgical  processes,  destroy  their 
usually  recognised  and  useful  properties.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  mineralizing  bodies  are  oxygen  and  sulphur ; 
the  next  in  rank  are  chlorine,  and  the  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
and  phosphoric  acids.  The  mode  in  which  they  combine  with 
the  metals  is  either  in  binary  compounds,  or  in  the  union  of 
two  pairs  of  such  compounds.  Of  the  former  we  have  exam- 
ples in  iron,  lead,  and  mercur}',  which,  when  mineralized 
by  sulphur,  form  respectively  the  following  sulphureta.  iron 
pyrites,  galena,  and  cinnabar :  we  observe  the  latter  in  all 
cases  where  the  metals  are  mineralized  by  acids,  as  in  spa- 
those  iron-ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in  which  one  binary 
compound,  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  united  to  another,  the  car- 
bonic acid.  From  this  naturally  compound  state,  in  which 
the  metals  almost  invariably  occur,  arises  the  art  of  meral- 
lurgy,  which,  although  generally  considered  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  mining,  is  nevertheless  most  iutimalely  con- 
nected with  it. 

Earthy  Impurities, — ^Independently  however  of  tbo<« 
chemical  comoinations  from  which  the  metals  can  only  be 
freed  by  the  smelter  when  treated  in  the  furnace,  there  are 
other  mechanical  impurities  scarcely  less  important,  which 
require  to  be  partially  separated  on  the  mine,  and  which 
therefore  fall  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  miner. 
Although  large  masses  of  the  metallic  ores,  as  before 
noticed,  are  concentrated  in  bunches  or  deposits,  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  also  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  ore  in  all  mines,  which  is  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  the  veinstone,  or  often  indeed  finely  dissemi- 
nated through  it ;  and  as  the  expense  of  fusing  this  large 
mass  of  earthy  matter  would  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the 
metal  which  it  contains,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  forms 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  most  mines  to  be 
thrown  aside  and  rejected,  great  skill  has  been  shown  in  all 
mining  countries  in  contriving  mechanical  processes  for 
effecting  its  separation  as  soon  as  extracted  from  the  mine. 
When  this  separation  has  been  properly  accomplished,  the 
metallic  residue,  before  worthless,  can  be  profitably  smelted, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all,  more  especially  the  poorer  class 
of  mines,  while  those  in  which  the  precious  metals  are 
worked  are  entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the 
skill  and  care  witli  which  it  is  performed.  The  mechanical 
imnurities  here  spoken  of  are  often  sufficiently  obvious  even 
in  nand  specimens  of  the  metallic  ores,  which,  unless  pur- 
posely selected  from  the  richest  parts  of  the  vein,  will  often 
exhibit  thin  alternate  layers  of  the  ore  and  veinstone,  or 
sometimes  irregular  masses  of  ore  of  different  sices  which 
are  completely  intermixed  with  and  imbedded  in  sparry 
and  stony  matter,.and  this  must  be  considered  the  chanurter 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  ores  in  their  natural  stale.  It 
frequently  happiens  too  that  ores  of  a  worthless  characler  are 
mixed  up  With  the  more  valuable  ones ;  thus  copper  and 
lead  are  very  generally  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites  and 
blende,  both  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  impurities,  and 
therefore  separated  as  far  as  possible  previous  to  any  pro- 
cess in  the  furnace.  The  great  bulk  of  the  metallic  ores, 
when  in  their  natural  situation,  constitute  in  fact  a  most 
heterogeneous  mixture,  in  which  the  really  valuable  metal 
exists  only  in  a  small  proportion,  chemically  combined  with 
one  or  more  mineralizing  substances,  and  completely  inter- 
mixed with  sparry  and  earthy  matter  and  ores  of  inferior 
metals.  A  proper  perception  of  this  fact,  which  is  scarcely 
noticed  in  works  on  mineralogy,  is  most  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  various  in- 
genious processes  which  in  this  and  other  countries  have 
arisen  out  of  it,  having  for  their  object  the  separation  and 
concentration  of  the  metallic  matter  drawn  from  the  mine, 
previously  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Preliminary  Mining  OperaHons.^^AA  the  construction 
of  a  mine,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  underground  works^ 
must  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the 
mineral  aeposit  to  be  wrought,  if  we  reier  to  the  great  divi« 
sion  of  mineral  deposits  into  veins  and  beds,  before  noticed, 
it  is  evident  that  this  construction  must  be  principally  of 
two  kinds,  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  cases,  independently 
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of  the  less  definite  processes  adapted  to  the  workineof  iire* 
gular  mineral  masses  and  fragmentary  deposits.  jThus  in 
working  a  mineral  vein,  as  in  a  copper  or  tin  mine»  the 
excarations  will  be  formed  either  vertically  or  in  a  highly 
inclined  position,  and  pursued  laterallv,  or,  as  the  miner 
terms  it,  *  upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  while  the  advanced 
points  tend  progressively  downwards,  or  '  in  depth.*  In  work- 
ing a  mineral  bed,  on  the  contrary,  taking  a  coal-mine  for 
example,  the  principal  excavations  will  be  formed  horizon- 
tally around  the  pit  or  shaft  by  which  access  is  first  obtained 
to  the  deposit. 

As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  metallic  produce  extracted 
by  the  miner  from  the  earth,  and  more  especially  of  the  soft 
metals,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  is  derived  from  veins,  it  is  to 
the  former  of  these  arrangements  that  attention  will 
be  first  directed.  The  working  of  coal  and  iron  is  con- 
sidered hereafter,  together  with  that  of  those  minerals 
which  are  found  in  more  irregular  deposits.  The  general 
view  of  mining  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  the  following  considera- 
tions: the  discovery  of  mineral  veins  or  other  deposits — the 
first  opening  of  a  mine  and  subsequent  extension  of  the 
workings — the  machinery  and  other  appendages  required 
by  these  operations,  both  underjground  and  at  the  surface, 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  surface  works,  and  of  mining 
economy  and  statistics. 

Works  of  Discovery, — ^Mineral  veins  or  beds  are  seldom 
visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  generally  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  covering  of  diluvial  matter  which  is 
spread  over  almost  every  ])ortion  of  the  globe,  and  hides 
from  our  view  the  solid  rocky  strata  in  which  Uiey  are  en- 
closed. In  some  cases  however  where  this  covering  is  par- 
tially wanting,  they  may  be  distinctly  traced  at  the  surfiioe, 
and  still  more  frequently  they  are  rendered  visible  by  the 
indentation  of  excavated  valleys,  and  the  channels  worn  by 
mountain  torrents.  The  same  effect  is  often  produced  by 
cliffs  on  the  sea-shore,  where  veins  occur  in  that  situation, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

As  mineral  deposits  however  present  in  most  cases  no 
trace  of  their  existence  at  the  surface,  certain  general  indica- 
tions mnst  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  discovery.  The  most 
general  of  these  indications  (which  can  be  but  briefly 
noticed  here)  are  furnished  by  geology,  which  teaches  us 
that  certain  metals  are  most  abundantly  found  in  certain 
rocks,  and  further  points  out  that  they  do  not  occupy  any 
position  indiscriminately  in  those  rocks,  but  are  almost 
exclusively  found  near  their  junction  with  other  rocks  of  a 
different  character,  more  especially  near  the  contact  of 
igneous  masses  with  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  they  com- 
monly occur  where  rocks  alternate  together,  and  are  broken 
and  dislocated.  Thus  the  tin  and  copper  veins  of  Cornwall 
are  situated  chiefly  in  a  species  of  clay-slate  provincially 
termed  '  killas,'  ana  either  near  its  junction  with  protruded 
masses  of  granite,  or  where  it  is  intersected  by  channels  of 
a  porphyritic  rock  termed  '  elvan.'  In  Wales  and  the  north 
of  England  the  lead  veins  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  and  rocks  associated  with  it,  especially 
in  places  where  they  are  intersected  and  broken  up  by  enor- 
mous faults  and  dislocations.  Similar  circumstances  to 
these  are  very  generally  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that  the  local  enrichment  of 
veins  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  intersection  with  one 
another ;  and  often  indeed  closely  corresponds  with  the  points 
of  junction. 

In  addition  to  the  general  presumptions  ftimished  by 
geological  science,  another  and  more  precise  indication  of 
tiie  existence  of  metalliferous  deposits  is  afforded  by  finding 
pebbles  or  fragments  of  ore  on  or  near  the  surface,  generally 
either  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  mixed  up  with  superficial 
detritus.  These  scattered  fragments,  the  result  of  diluvial 
action  upon  the  outcrop  of  mineral  veins  or  other  deposits, 
may  often  be  traced  to  particular  spots,  and  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  deposits  from  which  they  originated  may  be 
established.  In  the  north  of  England  they  are  termed 
*  shoad  stones,'  and  this  mode  of  discovering  veins  is  called 
'  sheading.'  Should  the  exact  situation  of  the  vein  whose 
existence  has  been  ascertained  in  this  or  any  other  manner 
not  be  observable,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  trenches 
in  the  alluvial  soil  deep  enough  to  expose  the  solid  rock, 
their  direction  being  at  richt  angles  to  that  in  which  ana- 
logy or  the  position  of  otner  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  render  it  probable  that  the  vein  or  veins  in  question 
might  lie.    This  mode  of  finding  veins  is  provinciaUy 


termed  in  Cornwall  '  costeening.'  The  object  of  discovery 
may  be  still  more  effectually  attained,  but  at  a  greater 
expense,  by  excavating  a  nearly  horizontal  passage  termed 
a  '  level,*  '  drift,'  or  '  adit,'  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  neareat 
valley,  carrying  it  through  the  solid  rock  in  the  direction 
before  mentioned,  so  as  to  intersect  or  '  cut '  any  mineral 
deposit  which  may  exist  in  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes.  This  last  plan  is  however  seldom  adopted,  unless 
It  is  previously  well  ascertained  that  mineral  veins  do  actu- 
ally exist  there,  as  it  is  too  slow  and  too  expensive  to  be 
undertaken  upon  uncertain  grounds.  Discoveries  are  some- 
times made  also  by  driving  on  the  course  of  veins  which  occur 
in  cliffs  or  are  exposed  in  the  sides  of  brooks :  trials  of  this  kind 
fall  within  the  compass  of  working  miners  or  persons  of 
very  small  capital,  and  in  some  instances  form  the  first  step  in 
opening  mines  which  ultimately  become  of  great  importance. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  mineral  deposits  may  be 
and  sometimes  are  originally  discovered  has  been  thus 
detailed,  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  process  is  one  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  The  principal  mineral  districts 
in  this  and  most  other  countries  have  been  known  and 
explored  for  ages,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  mineral 
produce  is  extracted  from  deposits  which  have  long  been 
worked,  the  principal  new  discoveries  being  either  made 
upon  untried  portions  of  known  veins,  or  simply  by  excavat- 
ing passages  or  '  cross-cuts '  from  mines  now  working,  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  that  of  the  vein  upon  which  they  are 
wrought,  so  as  to  prove  the  adjoining  ground. 

Financial  arrangements t  ^c— When  however  a  new  vein 
or  mineral  deposit  has  been  by  any  process  discovered,  if 
the  indications  of  metallic  produce  are  such  as  to  render  it 
desirable  to  work  it,  the  most  usual  step,  after  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  formation  of  a  company 
for  this  purpose.  For  althoush  mines  are  sometimes  worked 
by  individuals,  experience  nas  shown  that  a  company  is 
best  adapted  for  carrying  on  mining  operations,  the  amount 
of  capital  required  being  large  and  uncertain,  and  the  risk 
great,  while  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  adequate 
returns  are  made.  Hence,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
most  other  countries,  the  system  of  wofkine  mines  by  com- 
panies has  been  adopted,  being  found  decidedly  advantage- 
ous. Certain  stipulations  are  then  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  which  the 
vein  or  deposit  is  situated,  or,  should  the  mineral  right  not 
bebi^  to  nim,  with  the  person  who  does  possess  it.  The 
principal  terms  of  this  agreement  are  to  determine  the  extent 
of  ground  within  which  operations  may  be  carried  on,  and 
to  stipulate  the  proportion  of  the  gross  mineral  produce  or 
its  equivalent  in  money  which  the  owner  is  to  receive  free 
of  all  expense  in  raising  and  making  it  marketable.  It 
often  includes  also  compensation  for  damage  done  to  the 
surface,  and  other  considerations  of  less  importance  which 
are  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
other  circumstances. 

Before  commencing  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain with  some  correctness  (if  it  should  not  be  previously 
known)  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  vein,  and  also  its  dip 
or  '  underlie,'  which  may  he  done  by  sinking  a  few  shallow 
pits  upon  it.  These  circumstances  being  known,  there  are 
two  methods  b^  which  the  vein  may  be  explored,  either  by 
sinking  upon  its  course  from  the  surface,  or  by  forming  a 
horizontal  passage  to  intersect  it,  commenced  from  some 
neighbouring  vsdley  or  the  lowest  point  on  the  surface 
which  mav  be  oonvenientljr  situated  for  the  purpose ;  or  both 
these  modes  may  be  earned  on  together  if  desirable.  As 
however  the  practicability  of  forming  a  level  or  adit  to  prove 
the  vein  at  a  sufficient  depth  and  within  moderate  limits  as 
to  time  and  expense  must  entirely  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, the  former  method,  as  being  most  expeditious,  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to,  and  is  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

Early  Progress  qfthe  Works.— A.  spot  determined  either 
by  convenience  or  bv  some  promising  indication  is  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  shaft,  whicn  is  frequently  sunk  in  an  in- 
clined direction  upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  or  if  intended 
to  be  perpendicular,  it  is  commenced  upon  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  vein  inclines  or  underlies,  and  at  such  a 
disUnoe  from  its  *  back'  or  outcrop,  as  to  come  down  upon 
it  a  given  depth,  say  10,20,  or  30  fathoms.  This  depth 
is  regulated  by  the  means  of  the  parties  to  prosecute  the 
trial,  and  the  depth  at  which  analogy  may  lead  them  to 
suppose  that  ore  in  any  quantity  may  be  found,  the  supe- 
ficial  parte  of  veins  being  usually  quite  unproductive. 

On  cutting  the  vein*  tli«  shaft  u  for  a  time  suspexi 
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and  two  horirontnl  pasBBgea,  often  termed '  galleries,'  but 
bytherniDer  'levels,'  are  excavated  or  'driveti'  upon  the 
\ein  in  both  directions.  Tbese  passages  are  usually  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  tbree  or  fbur  in  breadth,  and  rather 
amaUer  above  than  faelnw.  They  arc  the  principal  menna  of 
exploring  the  contents  of  veins,  and  are  made  larger  or 
smaller  accordine  to  their  richneaa  or  poverty,  their  ttidth, 
and  the  nature  of  ibe  enclosing  rack.  Should  tbe  shaft  be 
inlended  to  cut  IheVein  at  an j  considerable  depth,  it  ma; 
be  desirable  to  explore  it  alcove  the  point  of  inlerscction,  and 
ihia  is  done  by  driving  a  short  IfanSverse  level  or '  cross-cut" 
to  it,  and  driving  two  levels  from  the  placa  where  the 
'croKi-cut'  meets  it,  as  before  described.  Should  the  depth 
of  the  abaft  before  reaching  ibe  vein  be  very  considerable, 
two  or  three  of  theae  cross-cuts  will  be  driven  first,  and 
levels  extended  from  them.  The  perpendicular  diataneo  o 
the  levola  from  each  other  is  regulated  both  by  custom  aiic 
local  circumstances,  but  is  naually  about  ten  fa.thotna,  thai 
interval  having  been  found  moat  eonvenieiit  for  the  object: 
of  the  miner. 

After  cutting  (he  vein,  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding 
— continuing  tlie  shaft  perpendicularly  through  the  "-'~ 
or  oblinueljr  upon  the  vein,     ^fhich  of  iheao  two  pltii 
followed  will  depend  in  great  measuro  upon  its  produce 
promise,  as  already  ascertained   by  the  upper  levels,  and 

Eartly  also  on  the  means  of  the  miner,  the  former  plan 
eing  moat  expensive  and  requiring  the  longest  time,  al- 
though nltimoteiy  most  advantageous,  whilo  the  latter, 
(hough  a  cheaper  and  quicker  mode  of  exploring  the  vein, 
since  it  renders  cross-cuts  nhneccasary,  and  is  il^lf  con- 
tinually proving  one  portion  of  it,  is  not  welt  adapted  (br 
the  application  of  puupa  anj  machinery,  an  evil  which  may 
not  at  first  ba  vary  sensibly  felt,  but  which  increases  pro- 
portionally with  the  deplb  of  the  mine,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  and  atulT  which  require  to  be  drawn  fVom  It. 

Supposing  the  shaft  to  proceed  perpendicularly  after 
rullinff  the  vein,  on  reaching  the  depth  of  ten  fitthoms  ~ 
thereabouts  below  (he  point  of  intersection  another  croi 
cut  will  be  driven  to  it ;  but  as  (he  shaft  is  now  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  vwn,  this  croaa-cut  will  have  an  oppoaite 
direction  to  the  former  ones ;  and  as  they  had  successively 
boromc  shorter  as  the  shaft  approached  the  vein;  they  will 
now  successively  bccbine  longer  as  the  shaft  proceedmg  per- 
jiendicularN  dowtiwards  recedes  further  and  further  ftom 
the  vein,  tn  this  manner  the  shaft  proceeds  indeflnitcly, 
cross-cuts  being  driven  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  whatever 
distance  is  most  convenient,  and  levels  extended  from  each 
upon  the  courae  of  the  vein,  the  nature  and  value  of  which 
are  thus  thoroughly  explored.  The  continuance  of  these  and 
other  opei^tlons  necessarily  supposes  that  ore  in  some  quan- 
tity has  been  found  in  the  ujifier  levels,  which  will  bate 
been  all  this  time  in  progress,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  indi- 
cation* of  future  produce  are  sufflcientlv  strong  tn  encourage 
the  miner  to  proceed  with  hia  undcrtakins,  ttie  magnitude 
and  expanse  of  which  will  now  be  daily  increasing,  while 
various  difficultiea  will  bo  encountered  In  the  progrera  of  bis 
works,  more  especially  the  want  of  ventilation  in  those  parts 
which  are  must  distant  from  the  shaft,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  supplied  with  air.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  ends  of  the 
lc\-ela(hat  the  evilof  imperfbct  ventilation  bfagins  to  be  felt, 
the  air  here  giadunlly  becoming  close  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, as  they  advance  fonhar  from  the  shaft,  especially  when 
fioJD  (he  hardness  of  the  ground  frequent  blasting  is  necci- 
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sory.  As  soon  as  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  a  remedy  of  a 
very  simple  nature  is  applied,  which  consiats  in  alnkiug  a 
small  pit,  termed  a  'winie,'  upon  the  vein  of  course,  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  ektremity  of  the  one  below  il.  Tb  is 
Commuaicatioa  having  been  effected,  the  two  levels  become 
perfbctly  ventilated,  each  having  a  double  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  by  ^hich  both  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending current  is  produced.  By  this  plan  it  is  evident  Ibat 
the  levefs'raay  be  extended  for  a  conaidetablc  distance  upon 
each  side  of  the  sli'afi,  winzes  being  continually  formed  be 
them  at  convenient  intervals.  Besides  the  purpose 
of  ventilation,  these  winzes  answer  another  use,  since  they 
make  trial  of  the  vein  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
two  levels,  and  also  divide  it  into  solid  rectangular  ma^^s, 
which  may  bo  examined  all  round,  and  thus  the  miner  has 
the  means  of  judging  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  ores  contained  in  each,  aud  can  extract 
the  produce  in  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  man- 
ner. That  such  is  the  case  wdl  at  once  be  evident  when  it 
is  considered  that  these  porliona  of  tlie  vein  are  perfectly 
drained  and  ventilated,  that  they  may  be  attacked  at  once 
ttom  as  matiy  points  as  may  be  convenient  or  nay  contain 
ore  of  sufficient  Value,  and  from  this  circumstance  no  ne- 
cessity exists  for  breaking  down  \be  unproductive  massoa 
which  are  oRen  found  to  mlervene  even  where  the  vein  is 
richest  and  the  ore  most  continuous.  When  the  vein  has 
been  properly  laid  open,  the  ore  may  be  worked  away  round 
siich  unproductive  pieces  of  ground,  which,  being  left  stand- 
ing, will  answer  thd  purpose  of  supports  to  the  rock  on  each 
side  of  the  vein ;  and  where  the  excavations  are  extensive, 
such  siipport  is  extremely  necessary,  and  often  requires  tbo 
use  of  strong  timbering. 

The  utility  of  winzes  for  working  out  the  ore  is  indeed  w 

freaC  that  it  is  only  when  little  or  no  ore  has  been  found  in 
level  that  it  will  have  proceeded  tar  enough  for  ventilation 
to  become  very  defective,  before  a  communication  of  ibis 
kind  has  been  made.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ore  is 
fbund  to  be  tolerably  continuous  in  driving  a  level,  vinies 
are  generally  sunk  at  inlervlils  of  20  or  30  fathoms,  their 
position  being  so  regulated  as  to  prove  the  richest  and  most 
promising  parts  of  tne  vein,  and  to  avoid  hard  and  unpro- 
ductive portions  which  do  not  appear  wortii  exploring.  We 
wilt  suppose  however  that  a  continuous  body  of  ore  is  met 
with  in  One  of  the  upper  levels,  and  that  winies  have  been 
re^alarly  carried  down  to  the  level  below  i(.  Similar  ope- 
rations will  then  be  required  here,  and  winzes  will  bo  sunk 
(W)m  it  to  the  next  deeper  one  in  the  same  manner,  but 
(hey  will  generally  be  sitiiafed  about  mid-way  between  the 
former,  so  that  each  may  explore  the  ground  under  the 
middle  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  two  upper  winies 
and  the  levels  between  which  they  are  placed,  so  as  e&ec- 
lually  to  explore  the  vein  with  the  smalteat  number  of  ox- 
cavationa.  The  system  of  works  by  which  a  vein  is  thus 
laid  open,  although  by  no  means  so  regular,  is  not  uiiLike 
the  seams  formed  by  courses  of  masonry,  the  boriiontal 
joints  of  which  maybe  supposed  to  repi'esont  the  levels,  and 
the  vertical  ones  the  winzea.  In  cases  where  the  ore  ex 
tends  above  tha  upper  level  in  the  mine,  this  part  of  the 
vein  may  be  laid  open  by  perpendicular  escavalioos  similar 
Co  winzes,  "but  formed  in  the  reverse  manner,  or  by  'rising' 
upwards  instead  of 'sinking' downwards,  as  in  the  farmer 
cases,  (he  height  to  which  these  'rises'  are  carried  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  the  ore  in  that  direction. 
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Slioula  the  vein  pe  found  to  oontaia  ore  of  good  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantity,  both  laterally  and  in  depth,  the 
various  operations  which  have  now  been  described  may 
proceed  indefinitely.  The  shaft  will  continue  to  be  sunk, 
cross-cuts  driven  to  the  vein  at  every  ten  fathoms  or  there- 
abouts, levels  extended  in  both  directions  from  them  (the 
upper  level  being  always  of  course  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  lower,  from  having  been  lonser  in  pro- 
gress), and  the  ground  between  tnem  subdivided  by  winzes 
as  l>ef6re  described.  The  excavations  will  now  have  assumed 
a  regular  form,  and  become  what  is  properly  termed  a  mine, 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  undertaken  having  been 
accomplished,  or  the  contents  of  the  vein  thoroughlv  ex- 
plored* and  its  produce,  where  of  sufficient  value,  rendered 
capable  of  being  economically  and  expeditipusly  extracted. 
In  the  accompanying  sketch,/^.  1,  this  state  of  the  works 
is  shown,  the  shaded  portion  representing  the  parts  of  the 
mine  whence  the  ore  has  been  extracted  as  described  below. 
Fig,  2  gives  a  cross  section  of  the  mine,  and  with  the  former 
wiu  completely  illustrate  the  Ibregouig  description. 


Cross  9ec^,  thowiug  the  firogTeu  of  a  ihafl  after  cutting  the  fein. 

Raiting  (if  Ore, — ^The  operation  last  named,  or  the  ex- 
tnction  of  the  ore,  will  not  however  have  waited  the 
advanced  state  of  the  works  which  we  are  now  contem- 
plating: a  certain  quantity  will  have  been  produced  by 
driving  the  tspper  levels  and  sinking  winzes  below  thetn, 
although  not  forming  the  ))riiiaary  object  of  these  works ; 
and  wherever  orey  ground  was  seen  in  the  '  back'  or  uppef 
part  of  the  level  first  driven,  it  will  early  have  been  pur- 
sued upwards  towalrds  the  snrfkoe,  and  will  yield  the  first 
returns  of  the  tnine.  When  by  the  ftirther  progress  of  the 
works  the  vein  has  been  divided  into  the  solid  reetangtilat 
masses  befbre  described,  the  mine  will  have  been  bronght 
into  an  eifectite  state  of  working,  and  parties  of  men  will 
be  set  to  raise  ores  Arom  all  the  most  productive  points. 
Where  the  vein  is  not  very  hard,  the  ore  may  be  broken 
down  with  the  'pick'  only,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
blast  it  with  powder,  by  which  process  large  quantities  are 
detached  from  the  vein  by  every  shot.  In  raising  ores  the 
men  generally  work  upwards  from  the  *  back'  or  upper  part 
of  one  level  towards  the '  bottom'  of  another,  and  the  excava- 
tions are  so  airanged  that  the  ore  may  readily  fkll  down  to  the 
level  below  them,  whence  it  Is  carried  in  tram-waggons  to  the 
shaft,  and  thence  raised  to  the  siirfkoe.  As  in  all  large  and 
well-regulated  mines  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
ore  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uniform  standard,  the 
process  of  'opening  ground,'  as  above  described,  will  gene- 
rally either  keep  pace  with  or  even  exceed  the  rate  of  ex- 
haustion^ so  that  a  portion  of  the  ore  thus  laid  open  may 
always  be  held  as  a  reserve  to  keep  up  the  returns  of  the 
mine  during  periods  of  temporary  depression,  when  only 
poor  and  unproductive  ground  may  be  presented  by  the 
works  of  discovery.  This  judicious  mode  of  proceeding  is 
justly  r^arded  as  one  of  the  greate!^  modem  improvements 
in  XuQ  economy  of  mining :  it  provides  a  compensation  for 
those  great  irregularities  and  fluctuations  to  which  all  rhi- 
neral  deposits  are  continually  subject ;  it  keeps  up  the  re- 
turns of  the  tdine  durilig  temporary  intervals  of  povertv,  and 
enables  those  trials  to  be  efibcted  which  may  again  place  it 
in  a  productive  state. 


Extension  qf  the  Works.— As  the  workings  of  a  mine 
become  more  extended,  they  gradually  lose  the  simplicity 
which  we  have  been  supposing,  and,  from  the  multiplication 
of  shafts  and  other  excavations,  become  highly  complex,  a 
result  to  which  the  irregularity  of  mineral  deposits  greatly 
contributes.  The  nature  of  these  ulterior  operations  will 
now  be  briefly  described,  still  considering  the  mine  as  a 
mere  system  of  excavations,^  and  reserving  till  hereafter  the 
subject  of  drainage,  support  &c.  When  the  levels  have 
been  extended  to  a  consiaerable  distance  from  the  shaft,  the 
ventilation  will  again  become  defective,  notwithstanding 
their  communication  by  winzes ;  the  current  of  air,  from  the 
greater  distance  it  is  carried,  becomes  more  and  more  feeble ; 
and  this  evil  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  increasing 
number  of  men  now  employed  in  the  works,  the  number  of 
candles,  and  the  frequent  process  of  blasting.  The  expense 
of  the  transport  of  ore  and  masses  of  rock  and  rubbish  to 
the  shaft  also  becomes  considerable;  and  if  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  continue  such  as  to  warrant  the  expense, 
a  new  shaft  must  now  be  sunk  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
former.  Whether  one  or  two  shafts  wiU  be  necessary  will 
depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  ore  is  found  to  extend, 
and  the  indications  exhibited  by  the  vein ;  and  they  will  be 
so  placed  as  to  command  that  portion  of  it  which,  for  rea- 
sons before  stated,  is  without  the  reach  of  the  former  one, 
which  by  this  time  also  may  have  become  inadequate  for 
the  various  purposes  of  extraction,  dk'ainage,  and  descent,  to 
which  it  is  appUed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  unnecessary 
cross-cuts,  the  new  shaft  will  be  so  placed  as  to  intersect 
the  vein  much  deeper  than  the  former,  and  this  point  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  either  with  one  of  the 
deepest  levels,  or  some  proposed  level  deeper  still.  The 
new  shaft  may  have  been  commenced  in  anticipation,  while 
the  levels  were  yet  distant  from  the  point  where  it  is  sunk ; 
and  in  this  case  its  cbmmnnication  with  the  mine  will  have 
been  accelerated  by  driving  levds  to  meet  those  which  are 
proceeding  from  thence  towards  it  When  this  communica- 
tion has  l^en  efiected,  its  benefits  will  be  immediatelv  felt, 
both  in  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  mine  and  the  in- 
creased fkoilities  afforded  for  the  extraction  of  ore  and  stuff*. 

As  the  process  of  sinking  a  shaft  is  often  extremely  slow, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  ground  (one  fkthom  per  week  being 
a  very  good  avevage,  and  sometimes  half  that  progress  being 
scarcely  attainable),  and  as  the  most  productive  workings  of 
a  mine  may  be  greatly  impeded  fbr  want  of  another  outlet 
to  the  surfkce,  expedition  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  thus  becomes  highly  desirable  to 
accelerate  the  operation.  The  perfection  which  subterra- 
nean surveying  has  of  late  years  attained  enables  the  miner 
to  accomplish  this  object  by  a  very  interesting  process, 
whenever  the  workings  of  this  mine  have  advanced  near  the 
spot  where  a  shaft  is  required.  The  site  of  the  shaft  having 
been  fixed  upon  and  marked  out  at  the  surfkce,  the  miner, 
by  a  series  of  very  accurate  measurements  of  the  length, 
windings,  and  direction  of  the  levels,  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
correctly  their  relative  position  with  regard  to  this  spot, 
and  consequently  at  what  point  each  of  then!  approaches 
nearest  to  a  supposed  vertical  line  penetrating  the  rock 
below  it  This  being  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  by 
pursuing  the  same  process  still  fUrther,  he  may  determine 
in  what  direction  and  to  what  distance  cross-cuts  must  be 
driven  from  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  bring  him 
exactly  to  this  line,  or  underneath  the  site  of  the  shaft ; 
and  having  arrived  there,  that  excavations  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  it,  both  in  form  and  dimensions,  may  proceed 
simultaneouslv  both  upwards  and  downwards  fh)m  each 
cross-cut,  while  the  shaft  itself  is  being  sunk  from  the  sur- 
face, the  work  thus  proceeding  from  several  different  points 
at  the  same  time,  as  shown  in  Jt§^.  3.  It  is  fbund  in  prac- 
tice that  the  various  separate  portions  maybe  made  to  unite 
with  surprising  exactness ;  so  much  so,  that  even  in  very  deep 
shafts,  wnen  complete,  daylight  may  be  seen  from  the  bottom ; 
and  fhom  the  great  saving  of  time  which  the  process  effects, 
it  is  now  frequently  used  in  mines  of  great  deptn,  the  working 
of  which  is  much  facilitated  by  it,  as  the  work  of  many  years 
may  thus  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  a  deep  shaft  being 
thus  sunk  from  several  points  at  once  occurred  at  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cornwall,  about  nine  years  ago,  where  a 
perpendicular  shaft,  204  fkthoms  in  depth,  was  completed  in 
less  than  a  twelvemonth,  being  worked  fr:om  fifteen  differ- 
ent points  at  onoe» 
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CroM  Sactlon,  ihowiDK  the  progrecs  of  a  ihaft  worked  at  seteral  points. 

As  the  working  of  a  mine  proceeds,  the  increase  of  shafts 
nnd  levels  tends  to  obliterate,  in  a  gpreat  degree,  the  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  of  operations  which  were  at  first 
apparent,  the  position  of  these  works  being  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  productive  parts  of 
the  vein,  as  developed  in  their  progress.  When  the  depth 
becomes  considerable,  many  of  the  first  shafts  are  rendered 
in  great  measure  useless,  either  from  being  inclined,  and 
ibus  inconvenient  for  machinery,  or  from  having  passed 
dirough  the  vein  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  thus  requiring 
iong  cross-cuts  previous  to  commencing  the  deeper  levels. 
Hence,  in  very  deep  mines,  a  double  line  of  shafts  will 
often  be  found  to  range  along  the  course  of  the  principal 
veins;  and  sometimes  even  three  shafts  will  be  found  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  intersecting  the  same  part  of  the  vein 
auccessively  at  greater  depths.  In  this  case,  while  the  most 
jecent  shafts  are  used  for  drainage  and  extraction,  the  older 
and  more  shallow  ones  are  often  fitted  up  as  'foot- ways,'  and 
jserve  for  the  partial  ascent  and  descent  of  the  miners.  In 
some  of  the  large  mines  of  Cornwall  it  is  usual  to  sink  two 
shafts  within  a  fl^w  fathoms  of  each  other,  one  being  of  large 
dimensions,  and  intended  for  a  drainage  or '  engine-shaft,' 
the  other  smsJler,  and  adapted  to  drawing  stuff  only.  This 
arrangement  is  found  more  convenient  than  having  a  single 
large  shaft  arranged  for  both  purposes,  for  which  however 
one  shaft  is  often  made  to  answer,  being  divided  down  the 
middle  by  timbering,  and  one  side  appropriated  to  the  pumps 
and  ladders,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  '  kibbles '  or 
iron  buckets  used  for  drawing  the  ore  and  in  many  cases 
.the  rubbish,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  conveniently  disposed 
of  underground. 

Shafts  in  this  country  are  generally  sunk  of  a  rectangular 
form,  except  in  our  coal  mines,  where  a  circular  fbrm  is  often 
preferred.  Those  intended  for  the  extraction  of  ores,  or 
'  whim-shafts,*  are  commonly  six  feet  by  four ;  those  em* 
ployed  for  drainage,  or  '  engine-shafts,*  as  they  are  gene- 
rally termed,  vary  from  about  six  feet  by  eight  to  eight  by 
ten,  or  sometimes  are  rather  larger.  In  coal-mines  the  pits 
are  generally  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the 
dimensions  varying  according  to  tne  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  arrangements  proposed  in  them. 

As  veins  are  generally  found  to  run  nearly  parallel,  and 
often  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  as  the 
neighbourhoc^  of  a  productive  vein  is  a  favourable  indica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  others  in  its  vicinity,  transverse  levels 
or  '  cross-cuts '  are  frequently  driven  from  mines  at  various 
depths,  with  a  view  to  discovering  side-veins,  or  making 
trial  of  branches  which  diverge  from  the  main  lode.  Should 
a  productive  vein  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
first,  the  most  usual  mode  of  working  it  is  by  extending 
levels  upon  it,  at  the  same  depth  as  those  in  the  mine  from 
which  the  cross-cuts  are  driven,  commencing  at  the  points 
where  these  intersect  it.  In  this  case  the  same  shafts  will 
probably  serve  for  both  the  old  mine  and  the  new  one,  the 
one  bemg,  in  fact,  a  mere  appendage,  as  it  were,  to  the 
other.  Should  the  distance  of  toe  newly-discovered  vein  be 
•considerable,  it  will  prevent  the  workings  from  being  carried 
on  in  this  manner,  both  from  the  length  of  the  cross-cuts 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  and  extraction ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  sink  shafts  upon  it,  and  lay 


it  open  ns  a  separate  mine^  in  a  spmowhai  simite 
to  tnat  which  has  already  been  described. 

Metalliferous  veins  are  often  traversed  by  other  rtsu^ 
crossing  them  nearly  at  right  anglesi,  which  ^Idom  ctoiitain 
ore,  excepting  perhaps  near  the  points  of  intersoctioii :  tliey 
are  termed  'cross-courses,' or  ' cross* veini^*  and  occur  in 
most  mines.  Cross-cuts  are  sometunes  carried  upon  time 
veins,  partly  to  explore  their  contents,  and  partly  because 
the  work  will  often  proceed  more  rapidly  than  when  in  tbe 
solid  rock ;  but  this  is  not  considered  so  effisctual  a  niode  of 
exploring  the  ground  and  discovering  new  veins  as  by  drir- 
ingin  the  rock  itself. 

The  intersections  of  veins  are  very  generally  aocompanied 
by  a  shifting  and  derangement  of  the  roetalliferoua  vein,  the 
two  portions  of  which,  on  tbe  opposite  sides  of  the  cioaa*vein« 
are  often  separated  to  a  vei^  considerable  distance.  As 
veins  are  most  productive  at  or  near  the  points  where  such 
intersections  occur,  the  metalliferous  mass  on  which  the 
miner  had  previously  been  working  is  completely  lost  on 
coming  to  a  cross- vein  ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  work  of  «»n- 
siderable  diffic\Uty  to  recover  it  again,  as  tbe  pruducti^^ 
vein  maybe  thrown  or  •  heaved'  completely  out  of  its  fonaer 
course.  The  first  object  to  be  ascertained,  in  ^e  search  for 
the  dislocated  vein,  is  in  which  direction  the  'be«\'e '  lias 
taken  place,  whether  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  and 
from  analogy  the  miner  is  generally,  though  not,  alwm^'s, 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  head.  He  tluen 
continues  the  level  upon  tlie  cross-vein  in  this  directiucs 
till  the  metalliferous  vein  is  again  met  with  on  the  opnosite 
side,  when  the  level  is  continued  upon  it  as  before.  If  liw 
search  should  be  continued  for  a  long  distance  witlu>ut  suc- 
cess, he  will  drive  in  the  other  direction,  in  expectation  v>f 
meeting  with  it  there. 

Adits, — ^Where  a  vein  has  been  worked  by  driving  a  level 
towards  it  from  a  valley  or  other  convenient  point  on  the 
surface,  the  drainage  to  the  point  of  intersection  is,  gf 
course,  complete;  and  hence  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  deep  ravines  occur,  levels  may  be  brought  in  une 
below  another,  so  as  to  nrove  the  veins  and  unwater  the 
mines  to  a  considerable  uepth,  almost  superseding  the  use 
of  machinery  for  this  purpose.  Levels  thus  opening  to  the 
surface, and  sei-vingfor  drainage,  are  termed  *  day-levels'  or 
*  adits,'  and  few  mines  are  without  one.  In  cases  where  mines 
have  been  opened  by  sinking  down  from  the  surface,  which 
is  the  most  common  method,  an  adit  is  generally  commenced 
from  the  bottom  of  some  neighbouring  valley  (see  Jig.  '2u 
which  is  driven  towards  the  vein  with  a  slight  inclination, 
so  that  the  water  may  readily  flow  through  it;  and  in  large 
mining  districts  adits  have  been  formed  of  enormous  length, 
traversing  a  considerable  number  of  mines,  and  carrying  off 
the  water  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  of  drainage.  Tbe 
most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  in  England,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world,  is  the  *  great  adit '  which  traverses  the  exten- 
sive mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall:  it  com- 
mences in  a  valley  near  the  sea,  and  very  little  above  its 
level,  and  has  been  extended  through  all  the  neighbouring 
mines,  which  it  drains  to  that  depth,  the  entire  length  of  its 
ramiQoations  being  estimated  at  no  less  than  thirty  miles. 
The  celebrated  Nent  Force  level,  in  the  north  of  England, 
forms  a  similar  drain  to  the  numerous  mines  on  Alston 
Moor,  and  has  been  driven  in  a  direct  line^httwegn  three 
aad  four  miles,  independently  of  its  minor  ramlficatioiM. 
In  driving  an  adit^  if  the  length  be  considerable  before  it 
reaches  the  mine  which  it  is  intended  to  drain,  the  distanee 
is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  portions  by  sinking  shatls 
upon  its  course,  and  driving  from  the  bottom  of  each  on 
reaching  the  requisite  depth.  The  work  is  thus  expedited 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  from  which  operations 
may  be  commenced.  Adits  may  often  be  made  valuable  as 
works  of  discovery,  by  making  them  cross  the  dtroetion  of 
the  veins  occurring  in  the  district,  so  as  to  intersect  (hem 
in  their  course,  when  they  afford  the  means  of  tmd  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  driving  upon  them  at  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion. In  some  cases  adits  may  be  earned  almost  entirely 
upon  veins,  to  which  they  thus  afford  an  important  trial. 

It  is  evident  that  the  shafts  and  levels  may  be  indefinitely 
extended  in  the  manner  which  has  now  been  pointed  out, 
and  should  the  produce  of  the  mine  be  consider^bJe,  tht 
portions  of  the  vein  successively  laid  opsn  continue  produc- 
tive, and  other  veins  be  discovered  by  oross-cutting  in  it^ 
vicinity,  tliis  extension  of  the  works  may  be  continued  f^ 
many  years.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  ikom  a  few  simple 
excavations,  we  obtain  that  almost  infinite  eonplication  of 
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■hafta,  larcli,  etom  onU,  and  othar  workings,  wbiah  charae- 
teriie  tbe  woTkinsa  of  an  estenaivB  mine,  with  all  its  na- 
DMroii*  appondagna  of  pumpi,  macbtDery,  and  buQdingi. 

The  operationa  which  have  now  been  deucibed  are  appli- 
cable to  all  Ui^  and  refpilar  metal liferoiu  veins  lituated 
in  cauntTie*  where  no  diitmct  sttatiflcalion  exiits,  and  where 
tfaerefbre,  flroni  the  homogeneoua  nature  of  the  rock,  the  me- 
tallie  produoe  may  exlend  to  very  considerable  depths  with- 
out any  great  iluctvBtion.  The  mining  dialricta  of  Cornwall, 
and  thoM  of  Oermany  and  Mexico,  are  chiefly  of  this  class. 

Mining  in  StnliJM  DitlricU.—la  workin|{  mineral 
veins  in  lUttinctly  itratifled  countries,  this  geological  fea- 
ture hai  a  Ereat  inHuance  on  ths  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
terranean worlu,  as  it  imprsues  a  peculiar  character  upoo 
the  ccmtealaof  the  veins,  the  metalUferoui  portions  of  which 
are  in  great  roeaaure  eooflned  to  certain  strata,  whilu  tli« 
intervening  parts  are  poor  and  unproductive.  Thus,  instead 
of  exploriug  the  whole  mass  of  the  vein,  as  in  the  furmer 

case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  open  those  limited  i 

which  are  embosomed  in  the  strata  most  favourable  U 
rirhment,  and  to  which  ttierefare  the  workint^s  are  chiefly 
eonaned.  The  lead-minea  of  North  Wales,  of  Derbyshire, 
and  of  the  North  of  England,  are  worked  in  the  carboni- 
fsroui  limestone,  and  the  g^iis  and  shales  resting  upon  it, 
tbe  two  former  being  the  productive  rocks.  In  these  mines 
therefore  tbe  mode  of  working  above  noticed  is  adopted, 
and,  frooi  the  abrupt  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, great  Ihcitity  is  afforded  in  carrying  on  the  subterranean 
works,  which  are  generally  execuiod  in  the  fuUowing  man- 
ner. A  point  is  selected  in  some  valley  or  ravine  where  the 
edges  of  the  atrata  are  exposed  to  view,  and  from  thence  a 
level  is  oommenwd,  if  practicable,  upon  the  vein  itielf,  and 
in  one  of  the  beds  known  to  be  fovouiable  to  its  enrichment, 
the  progress  of  which  effectually  explores  its  produce,  and 
admits  of  a  convenient  extraction  w  the  ore.  Should  the 
vein  itself  not  appear  in  aDv  spot  from  which  it  can  be  di- 
tttotly  driven  upon,  the  level  is  driven  as  a  croia-cut  till  it 
is  reached,  beuig  either  carried  on  one  of  the  productive 
strata,  or  in  some  other  bed  adjoining  them  which  may  af- 
fbrd  greater  facilities  for  driving.  Whenever  bunchea  of  ore 


the  ore  extendi,  thus  laying  it  open 
bir  extractiou.  Should  theure  exlend  Tar  enough  towards  the 
surface  to  render  it  neceasary,  levels  may  bo  driven  from 
the  '  rises  *  to  render  it  more  accessible,  and  should  another 
productive  atratum  be  situated  at  no  great  height  above  the 
first,  similar  operationa  will  be  extended  iuto  that  aldo.  The 
vein  having  thus  been  laid  open,  the  masses  of  ore  are 
placed  in  a  proper  state  Gir  working ;  they  are  broken  from 
the  vein  either  by  the  pick  or  by  blasling,  and  the  works  ao 
arranged  that  the  stuff  falls  at  once  into  the  level  below, 
whence  it  is  tranaported  in  tiam-wagguns  to  the  eulraoca, 
near  which  the  dressing- floors  are  usually  placed.  Fig  4 
represents  the  aeotioii  of  a  nuue  worked  ia  toe  above  mao- 


As  the  principal  level  of  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner 
ia  alwaya,  whan  pcM^le,  carriad  tt  or  near  the  bottom  of 
tbe  htweat  pniductiv*  alralum,  tbe  whole  proeeaa  of  working 
may  oAaD  Mcaniad  on  br  riaea,  and  no  neoeaaity  will  exist  lor 
■inkme  bekiw  tbe  taaia  lo*«l.  iriiieh  anawan  the  pnrpoaea 
both  M  dnintf*  and  extraction.  When  however  otber  pro- 
ductive sltaU  nia  below  this,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  oountfyara  iuaeoasaibto  by  day  levels,  recourse  must  be 
bad  to  nnking  wiuba  bakiw  it  to  o^lore  tbem. 

Wiwn  a  level  baa  been  driven  a  considerBble  distance 
fiwn  ita  mouth  or  entnnee,  a  shaft  will  be  required,  which 
ia  naually  aunk  btua  the  aurfkea  so  aa  lo  oome  down  upon 
it  naw  the  mhL  Tha  daayar  workhiga  are  then  oarrladaB 
by  rnaani  of  this  shaftt  wninb  ia  either  continued  parpendi- 
cdlarty  H  upoa  the  vam,  till  it  teachea  tba  u«xt  pndnotiva 
Mntaa,  npim  whidi  a  laval  will  bt  iam,  Bf  ntandinc 
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the  day  level  or  adit  upon  tba  eoune  of  tbe  principal  vein, 
and  such  others  as  may  be  found  in  its  viciDtty,  and  bj 
sinking  shafts  occaaionaily  where  they  may  be  found  neees- 
.  sary ;  a  mine  worked  in  this  manner  may  be  indoflnitely 
extended,  and  its  workings  arran^red  so  as  to  be  accommo- 
dated lo  the  natureof  the  metalliferous  deposits  which  may 
be  discovered  in  their  progress. 

Although  the  general  princij^lea  which  r^ulate  the  di- 
rection or  mining  operalions  will  best  be  understood  from 
thus  tracing  their  most  important  modiflcalion  from  the 
beginning  to  a  mature  and  systematic  development,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  mines  are  invariably  worked  upon 
the  same  plan,  or  even  that  the  first  opening  of  mines  is  a 
thing  of  very  ftequer.t  occurrence.  The  local  circumHtancea 
of  mines  ore  so  exceedingly  various,  and  tbe  irregularity 
and  complexity  of  mineral  deposits  so  great,  that  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  must  exist  in  the  means  adapted  for  ex- 
ploring them,  and  hence,  elthaugh  the  genergd  principles 
and  features  are  the  same  in  all,  no  two  mines  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  nor  would  the  samB  unvarying  processes  be 
suitable  for  them. 

Mining  TooU  and  Proettte*. — The  tools  and  processes 
employed  by  the  miner  in  the  excavation  of  tbe  rock  or 
aimple,  and  will  reauire  only  a  brief  notica. 
'     " "die 


As  his  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  simply  txcao 
ground  when  soft,  and  bkuling  it  when  hard,  hia  tools 
suited  to  each  process,  tho  '  pick '  and  '  gad '  being  used  Ibr 
the  former ;  the  'borer'  or  'jumper,'  and  the  'nammer' 
used  to  propel  it,  for  the  latter,  with  several  minor  aeceaso- 
ries  tar  firing  the  shots,  when  the  hole  has  been  oompleted 
to  ita  proper  depth.  The  pick  is  a  very  useful  tool  and 
much  employed  by  the  miner  both  in  working  in  the  rock 
and  in  breaking  down  om  where  the  ground  is  not  so  hard 
aa  to  require  blasting.  It  resembles  a  common  pickax^ 
but  H  smaller  and  more  convenient,  the  iron  head  being 
sharp  and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  very  short  and  hammer- 
shaped  at  the  other,  a  form  which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to 
under-ground uaes.  The  i«eif;#  or 'gad' is  somelimeaused 
in  eomunction  with  the  nick;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  otieii  with  curved  sides.     The  borer  o:   ' ' 


steeled  ai 


'jumper  is  an 
or  circular  bar  usually  about  two  fbet  in  length, 
id  formed  into  a  flat  sharp  edge  at  tbe  end ;  it  is 
riven  into  the  rock  by  one  man  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
bile  tbe  other  continually  luma  it  round  so  as  to  expose 
the  cutting  edge  to  fresh  surfaces  of  rock.  The  pulverised 
matter  is  drawn  out  from  lime  to  lime  by  a  tool  called  a 
'acraper,'  and  when  the  hole  has  proceeded  to  a  sufGcient 
depth,  and  been  charged  with  powder,  an  iron  wire  with  a 
copper  point,  or,  what  is  still  belter,  a  piece  of  copper  wire, 
with  a  loop  at  tbe  end,  ia  introduced,  wlien  the  charge  hav- 
ing been  Brroly  rammed  down  with  clay  or  other  soft  mineral 
substance,  the  wire  or  'needle'  is  withdrawn,  and  a  train  of 
gunpowder  inserted  in  its  place.  The  train  ia  then  fired  bv 
a  alow  match  (often  a  piece  of  brown  paper  amuared  with 
grease),  and  the  miners  retire  till  the  explosion  bas  taken 
place.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance  fbr  firing  tbe  rharge 
was  invDCtad  some  years  ago  in  Cornwall  by  Me:<srs.  Bick- 
ford,  called  the  '  safety  fuse.' which  is  now  getting  into  very 
general  use  in  our  mining  districts.  Hie  safely  fuse  con- 
sialB  of  a  small  (rain  of  powder  inserted  in  a  water-proof 
cord,  and  being  cut  lo  the  required  length,  regulates  the  time 
of  the  explosion  by  its  known  and  steady  rate  of  ij^nition. 
The  use  of  this  oontrivanee  and  the  substitution  of  copper 
fbf  iron  in  the  '  needle,'  have  contributed  of  lata  yeara 
to  pravent  the  accidents  arising  from  premature  explo- 
sion, which  were  formerly  of  very  common  occurrence  in 

Auxiliary  Operationt. — Having  now  considered  mining 
I  the  moat  simple  point  of  view  which  the  subjmt  admits — 
aa  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  subterranean  works 
adapted  to  effect  tbe  great  objects  of  discovery,  extraclion, 
ventilation,  and  drainage,  it  remains  to  notice  the  vanou* 
auxiliary  operalions  which  the  progress  of  these  works  Will 
have  required,  and  the  complicated  machinery  whiull  will 
thus  have  been  called  into  action,  bolh  on  llie  ■urfbco  and 
under  ground.    Tho  auiiliarv  works  in  quosllun  will  linve 

' d^eoted  towards  two  distinct  objsPls,  otic  portion  uf 

I  being  suhsidiaiv  to  the  actual  worklnii  of  ilia  miim 
.»..H  and  the  other  directad  lo  tha  uai<liaiilriil  prcpainllioi 
of  the  ores  extracted,  ao  aa  to  rendar  llisni  It  flir  Ilia  aiiialL- 
ing  works,  to  which  they  aio  niiaiiy  uunsigiiwl  fur  rniliu- 
tion,  this  last  process  being  somalliuas  oarriad  on  ujion  t' 
apot  ud  br  tba  u,m»  parllii,  »Dil  In  othar  i'R>ft  being  j 
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formed  at  a  distant  hy  n  distinct  agency.    We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  fiirmer  of  these  tvo  classes. 

The  Tindergroundworksof  amino  will  nol  hare  proceeded 
ftr  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  proridc  for  several  ver; 
important  contingencies:  water  filters  tapiiily  in, 
cepttng  wlieic  mines  are  worked  by  day  leteis  or 
even  then  on  sinking  below  them),  requires  soma  power  to 
be  provided  for  drawing  it  out ;  excavations  arc  formed 
^ich  require  support ;  ventilation  in  places  requires  to  be 
aided  b;  mechanical  means ;  and  lastly,  ihe  continually  in- 
creasing extraction  of  ore  and  rubbish  renders  powerful  and 
efficient  means  indispensable  for  its  dischar^. 

Drainage;  Horsa-Wtdm. — The  drainnga  of  amji.„  ._ 

of  the  earliest  things  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
for,  as  mineral  veiiia  are  g;eneralty  more  open  and  porons 
than  ttie  surmun ding  rock,  and  thus  form  natural  reservoirs 
into  which  the  surface  water  collects.  When  penetrated  by 
tba  workings  of  a  mine,  this  natural  dminafe  is  rendered 
■till  more  complete,  and  water  pouta  abundanlly 
excavations.  Tba  most  obvious  mode  of  relief,  when;  local 
circumstancas  are  favourable,  is  of  coutae  the  formation  of 
an  adit,  bat  excepting  in  very  abrupt  and  mountainous 
conntriea,  where  this  work  can  be  readily  executed,  mechaai- 
ea!  power  soon  betsomea  necessary.  This  may  be  in  the  first 
place  afforded  tnerely  by  a  "  horse- whim,'  which  will  serve 
to  raise  both  the  water  and  the  stuff  broken  in  sinking ;  and 
tn  Mexico,  before  English  skill  and  capital  were  ap|ilied  to 
the  working  of  the  mines,  this  simple  apparatus  was  the 
only  power  used  in  tbeir  drainage  and  exiraction.  Its  ap. 
plication  on  the  large  scale  ii  however  so  enormously  ex- 
pensive, BO  complicated,  and  so  inconvenient,  that  in  th* 
tninea  of  Europe  it  is  only  used  upon  a  limited  plan,  and 
mechanical  power  is  substituted  a«  soon  as  possible  for  ani- 
mal labour.  The  machine  alluded  to  consists  of  en  upright 
ahaft  caitying  a  large  cylindrical  cage  or  drum,  and  tnmed, 
round  by  n  long  lever  to  which  the  horses  are  attached.  A 
Tope  is  coiled  round  the  caga  of  the  whim,  with  both  ends 
at  liberty,  so  that  while  one  end  is  winding  up.  the  other 
ia  unwinding,  and  both  trass  over  a  pulley  placed  above  the 
■baft,  having  large  iron  buckets  orkibhles  attached  to  then), 
which  by  this  arrangement  are  kept  alternately  ascending 
and  descending,  one  kibble  being  loaded  at  the  bottom 
while  the  other  is  emptied  at  the  surfbce.  This  apparatus 
is  termed  a  'whim'  in  Cornwall,  but  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a  'whimiey'  or  'gin.'  Where  mines  are  nol  very  deep 
it  is  a  convenient  auxiliary  in  the  extraction,  but  yh  only 
nseftil  for  drainage  when  the  quantity  of  water  is 
fling,  as  in  sinking  a  mere  trial  shaft,     Sec/g-.  3, 


Waier-inhtel. — When  the  Influx  of  water  m  a  mino  I 
comes  at  all  considerable,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  bow 
either  of  water  or  of  steam  to  discharge  it  to  the  adil, 
the  BUrf>ice,  as  the  case  may  be.     Should  Inral  eircumstant 
bo  favourable  to  the  application  of  water-power,  it  will  of 
course  have  the  prefareuce,  being  recommended  both  by  its 
economy  and  sleadineso  of  action.     The  nearest  stream  of 
water  available  for  this  pnrpoSe  wiH  be  turned  into  an  artr- 
ficial  watorcoufso,  or'leat.'and  conducted  to  the  mine  so 
as  to  obtain  a  sufficient  lUI  to  turn  an  overshot  water-wheel, 
whose  diameter  and  width  will  bC  regulated  to  receive  it 
"Where  a  constant  and  abundant  sopply  of  water  ean  be 
obtained,  this  power  becomes  extremely  valuable,  and  tbe 
miner  avails  himself  of  It  with  great  inecnatty,  constructing 
<>rge  ntovoin  in  tlw  Talleyi_  throng  vhteh  the  fltnam 
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posses,  to  render  the  tufiply  mere  equablo  In  time  of 
droui;lit,  and  erecting  as  many  water-wheels  on  tha  miti*, 
eucli  receiving  its  supply  ftaia  the  tail  of  the  other,  aa  the 
declivity  of  Ibe  ground  will  admit.  The  water-whecia  naoU 
in  mine*  are  invariably  ovenbot;  they  vary  from  10  or  Vt 
ftct  in  diameter  to  more  than  30,  and  fhim  1  or  3  to  6  or  T 
feet  in  breast:  aome  of  the  largest  exceed  100  hone-power 
The  Qerraan  miners  have  long  been  celebrated  foe  tbcir 
skilful  application  of  water-power,  which,  ^m  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  their  mining  diatricts,  early  presented 
ilHcir  lo  their  notice.     In  this  country,  from  the  general  ap- 

Elioalion  of  Ihe  sIeam-oni(iDe  lo  the  drainage  of  mines,  il 
as  been  less  cultivated;  but  many  fine  inaUncea  of  its  use 
may  be  seen  in  aome  of  our  mines,  where  ciromutancM 
have  been  favourable  lo  its  adoption.  Among  these  maybe 
named  thcFowey  Consols  Mines  in  Cornwall,  the  mine*  of 
Wheat  Fricnd^ip  and  Wheal  Betsy  in  Devonshire,  and  of 
Omssin^lon  InYork^ire.  Theappliotionof  awater-wlMcI 
to  the  drainage  of  a  mine  is  shown  in  fig.  S. 


A/ffi/H.— During  the  erection  of  the  watei^^bed  pumps 
are  fixed  in  The  shaft,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn,  10  or  IS  inches  in  diameter  being  a  very 
common  slao,  where  there  is  only  a  moderate  inAnx.  The 
pumps  used  in  mines  do  not  act  at  all  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  in  the  case  of  the  common  household  pumps;  they 
are  arrangeii  in  'lifts,'  or  columns,  of  <«n«iderable  height, 
often  indeed  from  20  to  ^0  fathoms,  Ihe  water  being  dis- 
charged into  cisterns  placed  at  the  foot  of  each,  and  raised 
entirely  by  lilting  or  by  pressure.  The  oonstruelfon  and 
arranijement  of  the  pump-work  forms  a  very  tmportanl 
branch  of  mining,  and  one  which,  from  the  great  depth  nf 
our  mines,  and  lite  van  influx  of  watersoooromon  in  ttietn, 
has  been  much  cultivated  In  this  country,  and  oonsequenity 
brought  to  great  perfection.  Wooden  pumps  were  formeri'y 
common  in  mines ;  but  they  have  fur  a  long  while  been  oa- 
tlrely  superseded  by  iron  ones,  which  admit  of  the  hfts 
being  carried  to  a  great  height  without  leakinf,  or  the 
danger  tff  bursting.  The  wbele  eolnmn  of  pumps  in  a 
shalt  is  commonly  worked  by  a  single  pump-rod,  wbirli 
goes  down  the  middle  of  it  and  comiuunicatcs  with  earh 
column  by  a  rod  attached  to  its  side.  In  order  to  give  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  lUe  main  pump-rod,  H«rank  on  the 
axle  of  the  water-wheel  is  allachca  to  one  end  of  a  huriiL>n- 
tal  rod,  the  other  end  of  which  ia  fixed  to  an  apparatus 
termed  a  'bob,'  consisting  of  an  upright  poet  movmble  an 
a  centre,  and  firmly  braced  to  a  horiaonta!  piece  framed 
into  It  at  the  bottom,  (ho  further  eud  of  which  ia  connected 
with  the  pump-rod,  ]n  this  manner  it  will  baaeeti  that  tbe 
rotatory  motion  of  the  water-wheel  is  converted  into  a 
steady  reciprocating  motion  when  communicated  to  the 
pump-Tod,  ttie  weight  of  which  is  riWafs  eomilerbtlaneeJ 
by  n  large  box  Slled  with  slonn,  aid  irm,  &o.,  which  ia  at- 
tached lo  the  opposite  end  of  tbe  balsnee-bob  iwe/lg.  G). 

Ah  the  power  of  the  water-wfaecla  Wed  in  nues  w  entirely 
due  to  the  gravity  of  the  water,  ot  die  fsroe  it  aitwts  in  fiiU- 
mg  through  a  given  space,  mious  tbe  abets  af  frictian,  it  ia 
only  where  a  connderabto  stream  can  be  ofatatnad  thai  wal«r- 
wheels  of  sufBeiotit  power  can  be  eroded ;.  but  in  oasea  wbete 
the  supply  of  water  is  very  limited,  lad  it  ia  prwnieable  la 
obtain  a  coniiderable  fall,  thera  ia  another  very  ingBDlDUS 
mode  of  applying  iti  by  which  the  piinoipte  hf  Indrostalie 
pressure  is  oolM  into  action,  Thia  contrivance  ii  termed 
Ihe  '  WBter-ppasaare  englnei'  aad  ia  a  aood  deal  osmI  in 
the  Qenoan  ninea,  though  oaly  to  a  Umitad  exlent  in  ibia 
country.  Tbe  prininple  cmsists  in  gtring  notion  to  a  ptalso 
brtbetdletBatepniMinorshigli  odmil«£«at«iv  vUcfa 
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Iikviog  pwfenaed  its  oBIm,  tha  communiratioa  it  cat  off, 
and  the  valer  in  the  cylinder  escapes.  Tbc  apparatux  is 
not  in  hot  unlike  the  workiof;  purtioa  or  a  (team-eagioe, 
tbe  bjdrwtatie  preuuie  of  a  ooluran  of  water  being  kubsli- 
luted  for  tbe  foroo  of  elaitic  vapour,  and  the  reciprocal ing 
motion  ihui  produced  may  be  direcrlj  applied  lo  Be'  ' 
pumpa  of  a  nine  in  action. 

Steam'engine.—VKta  tbe  great  abundance  of  coal  which 
exist*  in  thi»  counlrv.  and  tbe  cheap  rate  at  which  it  can 
be  generally  obtained,  the  Bteam-eii^ma  has  long  been  the 
greet  auxiliary  of  the  Bnglub  miner,  and  in  its  presenf 
improTed  ilate  it  has  greatly  contributed,  as  before  noliceil 
both  to  the  perfection  of  one  mining  cysteu  and  the  enur^ 
mous  extraction  of  minerals  and  metallic  substances  by 
vrbich  oar  minei  are  diitinguisbed.  In  our  coal-mines, 
wliere  tbe  fuel  i«  of  scarcely  more  than  nominal  value,  the 
steam-engine  in  tbe  only  power  everemployed  fbr  diainage, 
and  in  nil  dMp  and  exteniive  work*  far  extiaciion  alw>.  Id 
our  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines,  on  tbe  contrary,  wliere  tbe 
carria^  of  coal  renders  the  use  of  it  more  expensive. 
water-power  is  nlvays,  as  hr  as  possible,  rendered  available. 
In  all  the  deepest  and  most  eitensive  mines  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  (Icun-engine  is  however  indispensable,  and  both 
the  drainags  and  extraction  have  baen  in  great  oiuasure 
pwrfsnnedby  it.  since  its  uio  has  been  lo  greatly  ewno- 
misod  by  the  reduced  consumption  oi  coal  consequent  upon 
late  improTeDteDts. 

The  itistory  and  progressive  improvemeats  of  the  steem 
engiua  are  so  intimately  c«Bneoted  with  its  general  appli 
cation  W  mining  purpose*,  and  nmsequently  with  Ibe  jire- 
aent  perfactien  which  the  art  of  mining  bss  attained,  and 
the  vast  produce  afbrded  by  our  mines,  that  it  requires 
aoroa  briM  Dolice  here.  Tbe  affioieacy  of  a  steam-en tfioe 
fgr  mining  purpcaes  is  estimated  in  Cornwall  (where,  fhim 
tbe  gicKt  expense  of  cool,  all  t^  late  improvements  ha%» 
eriguiated)  vj  tbe  standard  lenned  diHj/,  which  aceurslely 
•M  eoBTMiiendy  deine*  tbe  ixu-k  perforHied,  with  refer- 


(atwaya  naiUtoa*)  of  water  which  have  been  raised  llmu^li 
the  height  of  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of 
«m1,  the  data  for  this  eakuktiun  being  tbe  quantity  of 
WBlar  discharged  Jrom  the  pumps  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
quantity  of  ooal  consumed  by  tLeun^iDe  in  tbe  same  periud. 
This  mode  of  ealeubting  the  eHiciency  of  slaam-engines 
was  first  praotiied  by  Watt,  who  thus  estimated  tbe  saving 
of  fuel  emeted  by  hi*  engine  compared  with  the  almospbe- 
rie  engiiM  perviously  in  use,  one-third  of  this  savioK  being 
Ibe  remunenilion  elaiued  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion. An  odminble  syalem  ibr  the  registration  of  ihe  duty 
and  other  peeuliarities  of  the  engines  employed  in  Corn- 
«dl  was  organisBd  in  tbe  year  1813,  and  this  system  lias 
been  ever  since  eontinoed,  the  results  beiog  monthly  ascer- 
tained and  published  in  a  convenient  form.  The  effect  of 
this  system  has  been  to  excite  an  extraordinary  degrea  of 
competitioR  among  the  engineers,  each  of  wham  strives  to 
improre  the  duty  of  bis  engines  in  every  possible  manner. 
The  improTementa  which  have  thus  resulted  have  bean  so 
unexpeeted  and  so  extraordinary  a*  to  excite  suspicion  and 
incredulity  among  those  engineers  who  resided  in  otbw 
part*  of  England,  which  have  only  b«ea  removed  by  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny  and  expenmcnls. 

The  progressive  improvement  of  the  duty  of  steam- 
engines  has  been  very  aceui»lely  traced  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  in  bis  *  Records  of  Mining;'  and  Ihe  foUoiriDg  is  a 
Bummary  of  the  results  which  he  obtainad : — 

In  1769  the  old  atmospheric  en- 
gine, by  esnauming  a 
bashel  of  coals,  raised    5,600,000  lbs. 

„   1TT3  BsimptofedbySmeaton  9,^00,000  „ 
From  1 77d  Ithe  steam- ei>ginrB  as  im- 

to  ieiftJpro^*dby  Watt    .     .     10,400,000,, 

„   1620  BSiiaprovedbytbeCoT' 


1ft.  high 


.   1836 
,    I8t7 

,   1S23 


nish 


2S,oao,a«o  „ 

30,1)0 


32.000,000  „ 
„  37,000,000  „  „ 

„    1889  „  »  41,000,000  „  „ 

,.   leSO  „  »  *^,3iOMIt  „  „ 

During  Mm  present  year  ( tS39>  tlte  duly  has  advanoed  to 
54,000.000,  at  which  it  was  stated  in  the  usual  return  for 
tbe  month  of  April  last 
IV  abov*  BtatwaeDt,  it  abcNild  be  obsarved,  relets  only  to 
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the  average  duty,  many  of  the  best  engines  baviog  always 
greatly  exceeded  this  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  duty  of 
the  bast  en^nes  in  Cornwall  varies  from  about  sixty  to 
eighty  roiUions.  In  the  latter  case  therefore  one  bushel  of 
coal  performs  as  much  wurk  as  fifteen  bushels  effected 
seventy  years  ago,  or  as  was  acconnplished  by  four  till 
within  tbe  Iwt  five  and  twenty  years.  When  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  most  powerful  engine*  in  Cornwall  con- 
BUme  from  three  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  coal  pet 
month,  that  some  mines  employ  several  of  suoh  engines, 
and  that  tbe  mere  expense  of  drainage  is  12,0D0f.  or 
13.000^.  per  annum,  the  va^C  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments above  noticed  will  at  once  be  appreciated. 

Indei>endently  of  the  vast  and  practically  unlimited  power 
which  the  steam-engine  placid  at  our  command,  it  may  be 
considered  as  universal  in  its  application,  and  entirely  un< 
restricted  by  those  limitations  of  local  circumstances  whiuh 
circumscribe  tbe  utility  of  all  other  modes  of  diaiuage.  Tlio 
steam-engine  may  be  erected  on  any  spatwhich  convenience 
requires,  and  possessing  whatever  df^rce  of  power  may  lie 
oonsidered  requisite ;  fuel  and  water  alone  are  needed  br 
its  operations ;  and  while  successive  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  former  to  a  fraction  of  its  earlier  consumption,  it 
im  Ihe  groi  ' 
is  of  the  n.__ 

importance  to  the  miner,  as  it  is  not  in  hi*  power  to  make 
choice  of  localities:  tbe  mauufaclurer  may  erect  his  mill 
wherever  water-powei  is  abundant  for  driving  his  ma- 
chinery, but  the  miner  must  carry  on  his  operations  on 
whatever  spot  nature  lias  deposited  her  mineral  treasures, 
and  make  the  best  of  circumstanoes  over  which  he  can  have 
no  control.  Thus  Ibe  steam-engine  smoke*  in  the  narrow 
valleys  of  Cornwall,  almost  at  Ina  sea-level,  on  tbe  verge 
of  tbe  cliff  at  Bolollack,  and  on  the  rievaled  table-land  of 
Mexico. 

The  steam-engines  employed  fbr  drainage  are  erected 
close  to  the  shaft  in  which  Ihe  pumps  ore  fixed,  which  is 
called  the  '  engine-shafi;'  otie  end  of  the  btem  bangs  over 
the  centre  of  it,  and  is  attached  to  the  pump-rod,  which  is 
raised  at  each  stroke  of  tbe  engine,  afterwards  sinking  with 
its  own  weittht,  which  is  alwayi  counterbalanced  by  a 
'  balance-bob,'  as  before  explained,  so  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  engine  is  exerted  in  raising  tbe  column  of  water  in 
tbe  pumps.  Tbe  engine  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  large 
substantial  building,  either  two  or  three  stories  high,  whirh 
affords  convenient  access  to  every  part  of  it.  The  centre  of 
the  beam  is  supported  by  the  front  wall  of  tbe  bouse,  and  a 
low  building  attached  to  it  contains  the  boilers,  which  in 
Cornwall,  logellier  nitli  llio  sleara-pipc'  and  cylinder,  are 
carefully  caned  and  covered  ap  with  some  non-conducting 
substances.  The  arrangement  of  theenginc,wilh  that  of  the 
'  capstan'  and  '  sbciirs'  used  in  raising  and  lowering  the  pit- 
work,  is  shown  in  J!g.  7.  The  cngiDes  umployed  in  draining 


*  have  generally  cylinders  of  tiot  less  than  40  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  cylinder*  vary  from  that  size  toadiamuler 
of  80  or  90  inches,  the  latter  being  the  largtet  sixe  ever  cod- 
structsd,  and  estimated  at  3U0  horse-power.  Tbe  chief  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Coruish  engines  consist  in  using  bigh- 
pressure  ileam  {id  or  SO  Ib^  to  the  square  inch)  expan- 
sively, by  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the  boiler  at 
one-fourth  or  oae-tinh  of  the  stroke;  in  allowing  a  short 
interval  between  each  stroke  for  the  perfect  conilensation  o{ 
the  steam,  and  iu  caj^fully  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  tbe  boiler,  cyltnderi  &o.   The  engine*  employed  in  ov 
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oallieriM  piewiit  no  peculiarity  worthf  of  notice,  nor  has 
any  Brett  alteDlion  been  paid  to  their  improvement,  owing 
to  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  can  be  supplied  with  fuel. 

Support. — The  support  of  mines  ia  Ihs  next  subjecl  which 
requires  our  atlention,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  enclosing 
rock,  which  may  be  either  so  hoed  as  to  stand  of  itself,  or  so 
tofl  aa  to  crush  toother  unless  the  excaTnlions  he  properly 
tecured.  The  mode  of  suprort  used  in  mines  is  of  three 
kindS'by  leaving  pillnrs  of  the  vein,  as  before  noliced, 
for  which  purpose  the  poorer  msasesare  of  course  selecled; 
by  timbering ;  and  by  walling  eilher  with  brick  or  slone. 
Timbering  is  a  very  common  and  convenient  plan,  and  is 
thus  practiied:  — In  the  case  of  a  shaft,  four  pieces  uf  timber 
of  the  reijuisile  strength  are  framed  into  each  other  aiid 
fixed  within  it  bI  intervnls  of  about  four  feet  apart,  the  in- 
termediate ground  being  supported  by  driving  thin  boards 
between  each  set  of  limbers  and  the  rock.  Levels  are  sup- 
ported by  three  pieces  of  timber  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
doorway  a  he  a  rowe  abo  e  ban  bel  w  and  framed  to- 
ge  he    at    he    op   see  Jig  St,   he  g  ound  between  each  of 


iheM  doorways  being  aupported  in  the  manner  above  no- 
ticed. ShafU  and  levels  are  sometimes  also  supported  by 
vailing,  and  in  coal-mines  the  pit*  are  generally  lined 
thraughout  with  brick-work.  The  'gunnies,'  or  large  open 
excavations  from  which  the  ore  has  been  taken,  are  kept 
open  by  strong  pieces  of  timber  placed  across  themi  and 
prmsing  against  tbe  two  walls  of  the  vein,  which  they  thus 
prevent  from  closing  together,  as  might  otherwise  be  the 
caae,  especially  where  the  vein  was  much  inclined,  and  the 
pMsaure  of  the  unsupported  hanging  wall  is  coniequently 
great.  TbeM  open  epaoei  are  very  useful  fbr  disposing  of 
tbe  deads  and  rubbish  which  are  continually  accumulating 
underground  when  Ibe  workings  are  carried  on  in  the  rock 
or  in  unproductive  parts  of  the  vein,  and  which  it  would  be 
useless  and  expansive  to  raise  to  the  surface.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  'stull'  is  formed  by  placing  strong  timbers  in  the 
backs  of  the  levels,  upon  which  boards  are  laid,  to  as  lo 
form  a  close  covering  on  which  tbe  dead*  and  attle  (or 
rubbish)  are  then  thrown,  till  the  space  above  has  been  com- 
pletaly  fiUed  up.  The  pressure  of  this  mass  gives  it  sufficient 
solidity  to  support  tlie  walls  of  the  vein  in  an  eOeclual  man- 
ner 1  hut  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of  rubbish  thus 
disposed  of  in  mines,  a  great  deal  always  remains  to  be 
taken  to  the  surface,  as  tbe  waste  heaps  on  the  surface  of 
every  mine  will  show. 

VentiUititm. — The  ventilation  of  mines  is  most  generally 
and  most  efTextually  acoomplisbed  rather  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  ihe  works  and  fVequeat  communication  with 
tbe  lurhoe  than  by  mechanical  means,  although  it  some- 
timet  becomes  necessary  lo  reaort  to  the  latter.  It  will  be 
evident  that  in  mines  oonstructed  on  the  principles  which 
bave  previously  been  explained,  the  dispoailion  of  the  shafts, 
levels  and  wintes  is  such  that  the  entire  workings  will 
always  be  traversed  by  currenu  of  IVesb  air,  and  it  is  only 
in  particular  canes  where  circumstances  prevent  the  sinking 
of  a  shaft  in  places  where  it  may  be  required,  or  where  great 
delay  is  experienced  in  elTeciing  tbe  usual  communications, 
thst  any  mechanical  process  of  ventilation  is  rendered  ne- 
eeasary.  A  very  efficient  machine  for  ibis  purpose  was 
invented  lome  yeaia  ago  by  Mr.  John  Taylor.    It  ceniista 
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of  a  cylindrical  exhausting  apparatus,  which  nsy  k«  llud 
at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  or  level,  and  plaoed  in  action  by 
any  convenient  power,  when,  by  means  of  a  series  of  tube* 
connected  with  it.  the  foul  air  is  exiracted  hrsia  the  iDterior 
of  the  works,  and  of  course  the  pure  atmospheric  air  ruahes 
in  to  supply  its  place,  and  complete  ventilation  is  tbos 
effected.  In  sinking  shafU  a  very  simple  eontri»»ne»  is 
orten  found  sufficient;  small  wooden  pipm  made  tolerably 
air-tight  are  fixed  in  the  pit  fixim  near  the  boltom  to  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  top,  terminating  in  a  ftinnel-sbaped 
wooden  box,  which  is  mnv'ed  round  so  as  always  to  Hue  tbe 
wind.  The  air  rushing  in  passes  down  the  pipes  to  tbe 
boitom  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a  constant  current  is  tbtu  kepi 
up  t%eefg.  S).  When  levels  have  to  be  carried  to  any  great 
distance  without  anv  communication  with  the  stmoapbere, 
they  are  sometimes  divided  by  a  '  sollar,' or  wooden  platform 
placed  a  foot  or  two  above  Ihe  bottom,  and  in  this  manaer  • 
sufficient  current  of  air  ia  nbtained  lo  enable  the  mtnera  to 
pniceed.  In  tbe  north  of  England  a  contrivance  called  ibe 
'water  blast' is  otlen  used  in  driving  long  levels  into  rising 
ground;  it  consists  in  putting  down  eilher  abors-bole  or 
small  shad  near  the  end  of  the  level,  and  turBsag  a  amall 
stream  of  water  into  it,  which  falls  into  a  cistern  placed  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  found  to  carry  with  it  a  suffieieM  eurrent 
of  air  to  ventilate  Ihe  works.  In  coal-mine*  the  veBttlatMO 
ia  much  more  difficult,  and.  from  the  rapid  ((eneralitm  of  ex- 
plosive gases,  more  important  also.  It  is  generally  eftntei 
t>y  two  shaFIs,  one  of  which  is  called  tbe  '  downcaal.  and 
the  other  the  '  upcast  shaft'  the  latter  of  whieh  ocqapas 
the  highest  situation  with  reference  to  Ihe  dip  of  tbe  ooal. 


and  has  a  targe  nirnaoe  oontinually  buminK 
of  it.    The  air  being  considerably  rareflea  at  ibis  pouit. 
iding  current  is  tbrmed.  which  piisns  upwards  to  ' 


the 
sur&ce  through  the  upcast  abaft  with  coiMidaable  veloaty, 
causing  a  detcendin?  current  to  pass  tiiroufj^  the  dowacatf 
shaft  to  supplyita  plaoe,  and  by  a  very  ingenion*  airangfr- 
ment  of  the  workings  this  current  of  pore  atmcapherk  air 

it  passes  from  one  shaft  to  the  other. 

Extraction. — The  extraction  of  mines  will  require  but  little 
notice  here,  since  it  may  be  staled  in  general  teras  merely 
to  require  the  adaptation  of  an  efBoient  prime  mover  lo  an* 
convenient  form  of  winding  apparatus,  a  purpose  tm  wbieh 
tbe  steam-engine  is  very  ususJIy  employed,  althon^  wbere 
water-power  can  be  obtained  it  is  equally  effective.  He 
horse-whim,or  gin,  as  already  noticed,  is  Ter7Baefbl  inacwU 
mines  or  isolated  workings,  and  befbrethe  introdiMtioD  of 
more  powerful  machinery  was  very  extensiTel*  empioyed 
for  raising  are  and  stuff  from  our  mine*.  In  sballew  pre- 
liminary excavations  tbe  common  windlaaa  is  often  em- 
ployed, and  in  underground  work  is  much  used  fbr  varioua 
purposes,  especially  in  sinking  winies,  and  raising  the  stuff 
from  workings  where  no  regular  c^mmumeations  lia<ra  been 
opened.  The  extraction  of  an  extensive  mine  is  enonnoos; 
indeed  tbe  quantity  of  ore  raised  is  seldom  aaore  than  on*- 
third  or  one-founb,  sometimes  indeed  a  fifUw  orleas.orthe 
mass  of  stuff  which  is  brought  to  the  surfkce.  At  tlM  Con- 
solidated Mines  in  Cornwall  the  daily  oxlraotion  ia  abeut 
200  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which  u  raised  from  a  depth 
of  from  ioo  lo  nearly  300  fathoms.  In  the  eoal  mioes  in 
the  north  of  Englana  tbe  extraction  is  atill  greater,  but  imn 
nearly  Ihe  whole  of  Ibe  mass  raised  is  more  or  lea*  valuable, 
coal-mines  being  much  less  encnmbeied  with  dead  or  nn- 
productive  works  than  those  of  tbe  metal*.  Tbe  Soitlfa 
Hetton  Colliery  in  Durham  aends about 6M  taoeof ooal  'to 
bank '  daily,  and  is  capable  of  aflbtding  a  nuch  larger 
extraction, 

Uechameal  preparation  ^  Ortt,  or  DrsMMtf .— Havisg 
now  traced  the  nature  and  pnigrea*  of  Iboaa  aubtertmBcon 
work*  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  mineral  and  meialh- 
ferous  deposits,  and  their  produce  extracted,  we  may  briady 
glance  at  the  mechanical  processes  of  aepamtion,  taumieally 
termed  '  dressing,'  which  Ml  wilbia  tlw  pravioee  of  the 
miner,  and  to  Ihe  carrying  on  of  whieh  a  latM  podion  of 
the  surface-works  of  every  mine  is  devoted.  The  olgect  of 
dressing  is  to  separate  aa  &t  aa  poswhlfl  the  earthy  taatter 
accompanying,  and,  as  before  noticed,  often  mixed  up  with 
.1 frma  the  metallic  portion,  whieh  ia  alone  valuabk; 


ferent  countries,  to  effect  this  nurpoae,  entirely  depend,  t* 
the  difference  in  speciflcgnvi^belwven  earthy  and  metallie 
matter,  the  one  being  gennal^  double  tint  of  ibe  cawii 
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The  dnsMQji^floon  of  a  mine  are  always  arranged  ■•  near 
the  mouiha  of  the  principal  »hafts  and  levels  as  possible,  the 
ere  being  eoaveyed  to  them  by  a  small  railway ;  and  they 
are  always  provided  with  an  aaequate  supply  of  water  by  an 
artificial  channel  or  *  leat.*    The  tioor  itself  is  paved,  and 
there  are  on  one  or  two  sides  ranges  of  sheds  for  the  persons 
employ«Kl  to  work  in,  and  buildings  containing  the  appara- 
tus used  in  the  operation,  which  commences  by  picking 
the  ore,  which  is  brought  from  the  mine  in  large  irregular 
lumps,  as  blasted  or  broken  from  the  vein.    These  lumps, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  oHen  merely  spar  and  veinstone, 
ar^roken  into  smaller  pieces  with  hammers,  an  operation 
commonly  performed  by  boys  and  young  women,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  sparry  matter  is  picked  out  by  hand  and  at 
onoe  rejected :  the  residue  is  moderate-sixed  pieces  of  ore, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  veinstone,  and  often  nearly  free 
from  it.    From  rich  veins  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is 
obtained  in  a  very  pure  state,  and  m  this  case  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  break  down  the  large  irregular  masses  into  small 
fragments  of  a  pretty  equal  size,  in  order  to  render  it  market- 
able and  fit  for  the  furnace,  there  being  no  earthy  or  sparry 
matter  to  separate  from  it.      This  rich  ore  is  immediately 
therefore  arranged  in  circular  heaps  upon  the  dressing- floors, 
containing  a  certain  number  of  tons  each,  commonly  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  in  this  state  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
fine  metallic  gravel.    The  poorer  class  of  ores,  after  being 
broken  by  hammers,  and  partially  separated  from  the  matrix 
by  picking,  have  still  a  great  variety  of  manipulations  to 
undergo,  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the 
quali^  of  the  ore  itselt    Of  these  processes  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient  here  to  notice  three, '  crushing*  or '  grinding,'  'jigging,' 
and  *  stamping,' each  of  which  is  performed  by  an  appropriate 
machine.    The  enuhing^niill,  or  grinder,  consists  of  one  or 
more  pain  of  iron  rol&rs,  placed  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance apart,  and  kept  in  motion  either  by  the  direct  action 
of  a  water-wheel  or  byoog-wheels  attached  to  it^    Imme- 
diately above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper*  into  which  the  lumps 
of  poorer  ore  are  thrown,  when,  falling  through  between 
the  rollers,  they  are  completely  crushed  into  small  fragments. 
In  some  crush ing-m Ills  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  rollers, 
those  below  being  placed  very  near  together,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  stuff  fiiUing  from  above  still  finer,  and  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  sieves,  kept  in  motion  by  the  machine,  the 
stnff  can  be  sorted  into  two  or  three  different  sizes.    Al- 
though by  passing  through  the  crushing-mill  the  ore,  with 
its  accompanying  veinstone,  has  been  reduced  to  very  small 
fragments,  the  two  substances  are  still  as  completely  inter- 
mixed as  ever;  but  in  the  next  process,  by  the  jigging- 
machine,  or '  brake^sieve,'  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
separated.    This  machine  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  open 
at  the  top,  and  provided  with  a  strong  screen,  or  iron  grating, 
at  the  bottom :  it  hangs  over  a  cistern,  of  water*  being  sus- 
pended ta  a  long  lever,  the  motion  of  which  alternately 
plungaa  it  into  the  water  and  raises  it  out,  with  a  peculiar 
jerk  each  time.    The  ores  being  placed  in  the  sieve,  and 
subjected  ibr  a  short  time  to  this  operation,  the  heavy  metallic 
pieees  settle  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  fragments  of 
spar  and  veinstone  are  thrown  to  the  top^  and  every  now 
and  then  very  dexterously  skimmed  off  with  a  piece  of 
board  by  a  man  who  stands  by.    In  the  operation  of  jigging, 
a  very  important  separation  is  thus  effected,  as  three  pro- 
duets  are  obtained  by  it — the  small  rich  particles  of  ore, 
which  pass  through  the  sieve  into  the  cistern  below,  and 
are  removed  occasionally,  as  may  be  necessary;  the  larger 
rich  fragments,  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 
and  the  poor  earthy  matter,  which  forms  a  layer  at  the  top. 
This  last  product,  although  poor,  still  contains  too  much 
metal  to  be  loati   it  consists  of  small  fragments  of  rock  or 
veinstone^  many  of  which  have  small  particles  of  ore  either 
attached  to  them  or  intermixed  with  them,  and,  to  any  eye 
but  that  of  the  miner's,  would  appear  quite  worthless,  no 
less  iiom  the  small  quantity  of  the  ore  than  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  separating  it  from  such  a  mass  of  stony  matter. 
To  exttact  the  ore  firom  this  refuse  matter,  several  processes 
are  used,  which  are  chiefly  grinding  between  rollers  placed 
very  doae  to  each  other,  stamping  to  a  fine  powder  by  the 
atamning-milk  and  fituiUy,  wasning  upon  an  inclined  plane. 
In  this  operation  the  fine  metallic  mud  or  '  slime,'  being 
careftilly  spresd  over  the  inclined  plane  at  the  upper  end,  a 
gentle  stieam  <tf  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  it,  which  washes 
the  light  earthy  particles  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
hettvisr  metallie  ones  in  a  verv  pure  state  towards  the  top. 
Am  in  Uua  procaM»  and  indeed  all  other  operations  of  dress- 


ing in  which  a  stream  of  water  is  employed,  many  of  the 
smallest  and  most  minute  particles  of  the  ore  are  carried 
away  by  it,  the  waste  of  which,  in  an  extensive  mine,  would 
be  considerable,  it  is  arranged  that  all  such  water  shall  pass 
into  successive  reservoirs,  termed  *  slime- pits,'  in  which  tlie 
metallic  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  are  from  time  to 
time  collected  and  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  to  obtain 
them  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  as  a  good  deal  of  earthy 
slime  is  always  deposited  with  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  notice  that  by  repeated 
pulveiization,  washing,  and  agitation,  the  metallic  ores  may 
be  obtained  at  length  in  a  very  pure  state,  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  they  were  originally  intermixed  being  by  these 
processes  almost  entirely  separated  from  them.  When 
hub.<4equcntly  placed  in  the  furnace,  this  residual  earthy 
matter  becomes  fused  together  with  limestone,  used  as  a 
flux,  and  forms  the  vitrified  matter  termed  *  slag  ;'  while  by 
continued  heat,  the  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  other  mineralizing 
substances,  which  are  m  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
with  the  metal,  are  entirely  driven  off,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state.  These  operations  constitute  the 
process  of  metallurgy. 

FancUiont  qf  the  Process.^Any  further  detail  on  the 
subject  of  dressing  would  here  be  out  of  place ;    yet  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  different  ores  require  diflerent 
processes,  and  that  the  general  outline  indicated  above  is 
thus  subject  to  considerable  modification.    In  the  case  of 
tin  ore,  whidi  is  very  intimately  disseminated  in  the  rock  or 
veinstone,  a  very  minute  pulverization  is  requiroi :    hence 
stamping  is  most  extensively  practised  in  our  tin-mines ; 
and  as  the  ores  of  this  metal  may  be  dressed  so  as  to  give  a 
produce  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  very  great  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point,  and  the  various  manipulations  are  carried  on 
with  a  greater  degree  of  attention  tnan  in  the  case  of  other 
metals.    In  the  case  of  copper  ores  stamping  is  less  used, 
^"^  jiffgtng  forms  a  \&ry  important  process,  and  has  conse- 
quently undergone  great  improvements  of  late  years,  having 
given  rise  to  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  invention,  called  the 
*  patent  separator,'  in  which  the  sieve  is  stationary,  but  the 
water  kept  in  motion.    This  contrivance  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Petherick,  late  manager  of  the  Fowey  Consols 
Mines  in  Cornwall,  where  it  has  for  several  years  been  in 
successful  operation.    The  ores  of  the  precious  metals  re- 
quire also  a  peculiar  treatment,  being  generally  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision,  and  mixed  up  with  a  vast  mass  of 
earthy  matter,    (jold  ores  are  usually  stamped,  and  silver 
ores  ground  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder ;  but  from  the 
great  value  of  the  metals,  the  process  of  washing  is  carried 
on  differently  from  that  of  others,  and,  in  some  cases,  is 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

Management  and  Internal  Economy  ofMine$, — Having 
now  taken  a  general  view  of  mining  operations,  and  the 
auxiliary  processes  which  they  re(|uire,  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  which  requires  some  notice, 
the  management  and  internal  economy  of  mines.  As  it 
is  on  the  due  regulation  of  this  point  that  the  success  of 
mines  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  it  has,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  received  great  attention,  and  been 
reduced  to  a  system  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  England, 
more  especially,  all  the  practical  improvements  suggested 
by  experience  as  essential  to  the  profitable  and  weU-regu- 
lated  existence  of  large  mining  establishments  have  been 
freely  adopted,  as  we  are  here  unfettered  by  those  formalities 
and  restraints  which  influence  the  continental  systems,  in- 
dividual interest  being  allowed  a  full  and  unlimited  scope. 
The  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  mining-engineer, 
Mr.  John  Tavlor,  who  has  thus  treated  it,  in  connection 
with  late  mecnanical  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining : —  . 

*  Important  as  the  improvements  are  which  we  have  con- 
templated in  the  instruments  which  the  progress  of  physical 
science  has  placed  in  our  hands,  those  which  relate  to  the 
government  of  large  bodies  of  workmen,  to  the  inducement 
to  active  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  miners,  to 
the  removal  of  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  of  placing  them 
in  curcumstances  most  favourable  to  effective  exertion,  are 
even  more  important,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  judicious 
application  of  those  very  inventions  which  have  been  noticed. 
It  most  be  recollected  that,  after  all,  the  great  expenditure 
in  mining  is  for  manual  labour,  and  that -we  have  no  means 
as  yet  devised  for  penetrating  the  rocks  which  contain  mi- 
neral treasures  but  those  afforded  by  the  patient  and  unrt* 
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mitting  labour  of  a  gnat  number  of  men.  The  legulatkoi 
therefore  of  this  f<Nrce,  and  its  due  applieaiion,  is,  after  all, 
moie  important  lo  the  success  of  mines  than  even  the  most 
ingenious  mechanical  expedients.  As  an  army  would  un- 
doubtedly fail,  however  well  provided  with  the  most  perfect 
artillery  and  all  the  best  constoucted  implements  of  war, 
unless  the  men  of  which  it  might  be  composed  were  well 
directed,  their  efforts  well  combined,  and  their  courage  well 
assured  by  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  so  in  mining  we 
may  collect  and  apply  the  most  complete  mechanical  ar- 
rangements; out  if  the  greater  power  of  manual  labour  be 
not  wisely  directed,  no  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.' 

System  of  Tutwark  and  Tnbute.—'Such  being  tlie  leading 
features  of  mining  economy,  we  may  proceed  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  they  are  practically  carried  into 
effect,  more  especially  in  the  deep  and  extensive  mines  of 
Cornwall,  where,  both  from  the  amount  of  capital  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
perfect  the  mining  system,  the  results  ot  which  have  since 
been  e^ttended  from  thence  to  other  parts  of  England.  All 
the  underground  work  of  mhies  in  Cornwall,  ana  indeed  of 
most  other  districts,  is  of  two  distinct  kinds:  dead  work,  or 
that  carried  on  in  the  rock  or  metalliferous  deposit,  for  the 
purpose  of  trial  and  discovery ;  and  productive  labour,  which 
IS  employed  in  the  actual  breaking  down  and  extraction  of 
the  ore.  Now  it  is  in  the  performance  of  the  immense 
amount  of  manual  labour  requisite  in  these  operations^  and 
in  the  subsequent  process  of  dressing  the  ores,  that  the 
great  expenditure  of  mining  consists ;  and  the  ^reat  merit 
of  the  Cornish  plan  lies  in  performing  the  whole  by  a  system 
of  contracts,  which  effectually  unite  Ibr  a  time  the  interests 
of  the  miner  and  his  employer,  while,  being  renewed  at 
moderate  intervals,  it  continually  allows  of  that  re-adjust- 
ment which  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  mine  may 
require.  The  dead  work  is  denominated  'tutwork,*  and 
the  raising  of  ores  *  tribute ;'  these  two  species  of  employ* 
ment  being,  by  an  excellent  division  of  labour  common  in 
all  mines,  kept  entirely  separate  and  performed  by  different 
individuals,  who  thus  acquire  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
their  peculiar  occupations.  The  mode  of  payment  adopted 
in  tutwork  and  tribute  is  entirely  different:  in  the  former 
case,  where  the  miner  is  employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving 
levels,  &c.,tbe  object  being  to  extract  as  much  useful  labour 
as  possible  from  him  for  a  given  sum,  he  is  paid  at  so  much 
])er  fathom,  according  to  the  work  done ;  in  the  latter  case, 
where  the  quality  of  the  ore  raised  is  a  consideration  equally 
important  with  its  quantity,  tlie  miner  receives  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  actual  value,  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  that  value.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  above  pnnciple  will  readily  be  seen ;  and  its 
advantages  are  still  further  increased  by  the  open  and  pub- 
lic manner  in  which  the  contracts  are  made  between  the 
men  and  their  employers,  thus  allowing  of  free  competition 
as  regards  the  former,  and  proving  an  equally  effective 
check  against  oppression  from  the  latter. 

The  usual  period  for  making  new  arrangements  with  the 
men  is  at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  when,  all  previous 
bargains  having  expired,  both  parties  are  again  perfectly 
free  to  regulate  their  contracts.  Previously,  then,  to  this 
day,  every  part  of  the  mine  is  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
underground  agents,  who  afterwards  consult  together,  and 
determine  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  next  two  months, 
registering  in  detail  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  what 
they  consider  as  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  each  separate  item. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  '  setting  *  or  '  survey,'  as  it  is 
termed,  the  men  who  usually  work  in  the  mine,  together 
with  others  who  may  wish  for  employment  there,  assemble 
round  the  mine-office,  upon  a  small  covered  platform,  in 
front  of  which  the  agents,  at  the  appointed  time,  make 
their  appearance  with  a  book  in  which  their  previous  exa- 
mination has  been  registered.  Every  piece  or  work  to  be 
performed  in  the  mine  is  then  called  out  in  succession,  and 
accurately  defined,  and  the  men  make  at  the  time  a  proposi-  ! 
tion  for  working  it  on  certain  terms.  The  price  thus  offered 
is,  in  the  first  place,  usually  more  than  would  be  fair,  or  than 
the  men  themselves  expect  to  get ;  consequently,  the 
moment  a  price  has  been  named,  another  offer  will  be  made 
somewhat  u)wer,  and  so  on  till  fair  terms  have  been  pro- 
posed, when  the  competition  (except  in  rare  cases)  will 
cease,  and  the  work  or  '  bargain '  is  considered  as  taken  by 
the  last  and  lowest  bidder,  whose  name  is  immediately 
registered  opposite  to  its  description  in  the  setting-book. 
As  each  piece  of  work  will  require  the  labour  not  of  one 


indhridual  bttt  of  many,  the  tvattsaction  is  still  further  nm 
pUfled  by  the  bargain  being  taken  and  the  contract  nado 
with  one  person  only,  eaoh  gang  of  men  acoustomeH  to 
work  together  always  selecting  one  of  their  uuviber  to 
represent  and  act  for  them  on  these  oocaaiont.    It  ia  evi- 
dently desirahle  that  there  should  be  some  plan  for  binding 
the  men  to  their  engagements,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
capriciously  given  up  previous  to  the  expiration  of   the 
term;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  a9,  owing  to  tko 
firequent  fluctuations  of  richness  or  of  hardness  incident 
to  the  vein  or  to  the  rock  in  which  tbey  may  be  vorking, 
they  may  find  themselves  unable  to  reatise  the  amount  of 
wages  whieh  they  had  anticipated :  sometimes  indeed  the 
change  may  be  so  great,  that  it  is  not  worth  their  whil«  to 
go  on  with  it  at  all.    To  meet  these  contingencies  there  is 
in  most  laj^e  mines  a  printed  set  of  regulations,  to  which 
all  the  miners  working  there  most  subscribe ;  and  by  wbteh 
fines  are  established  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  them  from  being  given  up 
while  any  fiiir  probahiUty  exists  of  their  being  oompjeted 
at  any  reasonable  rate  of  remuneration.    In  this  manner 
the  exertions  of  the  wcxrking  miner  are  called  into  action, 
and  prompted  to  surmount  many  of  the  minor  obstacles  and 
fluctuations  which  often  baiBe  his  calculations.    Although 
it  may  appear  harsh  to  exact  a  fine  when  a  losing  fieee  of 
work  is  given  up,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  tM  other 
hand,  %)&  vein  will  often  improve  in  quality  instead  of  dete- 
riorating ;  and  in  that  ease  the  miner  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, as  his  labour  will  be  employed  upon  rieh  ores  at  tbe 
same  high  rate  of  pi»rment  that  was  bargainad  Ibr  poorer 
ones ;  and  from  this  uvoiirable  chai>ge  he  may  benefit  as 
much  as  the  ezertiMis  of  himself  and  his  co-partiiei«  will 
alk)W,  till  the  fixed  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  contrsets 
again  oomes  round.    The  set  of  regulations  before  alluded 
to  prescribe  sueh  other  rules  and  fines  as  are  found  necea* 
sarv  fbr  the  proper  managanient  and  conduet  of  the  n^n ; 
and  by  means  of^this  simple  code,  the  results  of  nittiial  and 
acknowledged  interests,  it  is  found  in  practioe  that  the 
necessary  diseipline  can  be  kept  up  over  the  large  bodies  of 
men  employed  in  our  most  extensive  mines. 

Superintmdence. — ^The  mode  of  sunerintendence  by 
which  the  foregoing  system  is  kept  in  due  eheck  is  very 
simple :  the  principle  of  selMnterest  whieh  pervades  the 
'^hoJc  readers  unnecessary  mueh  of  that  minuto  control 
whieh  would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  business  of  a  mine 
naturally  divides  itself  into  several  departments-*  the  under* 
ground  operations,  the  pit-work  and  machinery,  the  drnsing 
and  surface-work,  accounts  and  flnanetal  natters,  and 
lastly,  the  general  control.  For  each  of  these  departments 
proper  agents  or  superintendents  are  appointed,  all  bein^ 
subordinate  to  a  general  manager,  who  communicates  and 
advises  with  the  whole  body  of  the  shareholders  or  '  adven- 
turers' at  stated  periods,  or  more  commonly  only  with  a 
select  committee  chosen  by  them,  the  whole  body  meeting 
but  once  a  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  agents  of  a 
mine  are  usually  chosen  fW>m  the  most  intelligent  work- 
ing-miners,  who  are  peculiarly  well  qualified  by  their 
thorongh  practical  knowledge  both  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
upon  the  state  of  the  works,  and  to  keep  a  check  upon  any 
frauds  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  men,  while  this 
selection  affords  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  oondaet  among 
them,  since  it  may  be  attended  with  such  advancement. 
The  general  control  of  extensive  mines  is  of  course  confided 
to  men  of  superior  education  and  ability,  by  whom  scienttfle 
attainments  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge  which  superintends  the  inferior  departments. 

Education  and  Qualification  qf  Miner^.^Wt  may  con- 
clude this  article  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  education  and 
qualifications  of  miners,  and  upon  those  institutions  which 
have  lately  been  established  with  a  view  to  improvement  in 
this  respect.  The  business  of  the  miner  is  essentially  a 
practical  one,  and  can  oniv  be  acquired  in  the  reoesses  of 
the  mine,  and  amidst  the  busy  operations  carried  on  upon 
its  surfhoe.  Though  this  obvious  truth  must  be  admitted 
to  its  full  extent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  thai  the  results 
of  science  must,  though  unconsciously  to  the  miner,  be  needed 
at  every  step.  In  the  most  costly,  the  most  anxiou%  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  precarious  of  all  mining  pst>eesses, 
the  exploration  of  the  ground  for  purposes  of  discovery  and 
trial,  geology  may  be  made  of  the  highest  value:  in  under* 
standing  the  nature  and  value  of  the  heterogeneous  minerai 
bodies  presented  to  our  view  in  underground  works,  chemis- 
try and  mineralogy  are  essential,  and  it  is  entively  upon  the 
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former  science  tbat  tlie  whole  art  of  metallurgy  is  cdtablishod. 
Again,  we  have  seen  that  machinery  and  mechanical  con- 
trivance are  necessary  at  every  step  of  the  miner's  progress, 
a  circumstance  which  renders  a  knowledge  of  mechanics 
inlispensable ;  and  in  pursuing  the  complicated  operations 
of  underground  discovery,  loss  and  error  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  aid  of  geometry  and  subterranean  surveying. 
>  Thus  then  we  may  perceive  that,  in  addition  to  practical 
knowledge  in  mining,  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  also ;  in  fact  it  is  continually  in 
requisition,  not  merely  in  the  general  arrangements,  but  in 
the  details  also,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  possessed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  mining  classes.  Among  those  nations 
of  Europe  by  which  mining  is  most  successfully  cultivated, 
the  value  and  necessity  of  scientific  knowledge  among  miners 
have  long  been  perceived,  and  ample  provisions  have  been 
made  for  its  attainment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  mining- 
schools  of  France  and  Germany.  Although  Great  Britain 
possesses  the  richest  and  moat  productive  mines  in  the 
world,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  provide 
the  means  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
profession  of  mining.  Thus  both  the  working  miner  and 
the  mine  agent  have,  in  this  country,  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  their  operations 
depends,  but  proceed  entirely  upon  the  practical  skill  which 
they  may  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  their 
experience.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  English  miner  has  accomplished  the  most  difficult 
undertakings,  has  conducted  mines  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  and  has  met  with  most  successful  results ;  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  increasing  depth  of  our  mines,  and  the 
competition  to  which  we  are  now  exposed  from  foreign 
countries,  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  defect  should  at  length 
be  removed,  and  that  the  English  miner  should  add  to  nis 
acknowledged  and  invaluable  practical  skill  all  the  benefits 
and  resources  to  be  attained  from  scientific  knowledge. 

Mining  Schools. — When  treating  of  the  history  of  mining 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  establishment  of  several 
institutions  for  the  attainment  of  those  acquirements  which 
are  needed  in  the  professions  of  civil  engineering  and 
mining  was  noticed  as  forming  the  most  recent  event  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  in  a  few  years' time  the  benefits 
thus  derived  will  no  doubt  be  strikingly  apparent  The 
mining-school  of  Cornwall  recently  maced  in  operation 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  will  supply  sole  miners  well  in- 
structed in  all  that  relates  to  the  working  of  our  tin,  copper, 
and  lead  mines;  while  the  university  of  Durham  will  pro- 
duce mining  engineers  whose  qualifications  will  have  a 
more  especial  reference  to  the  working  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  which  occur  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  north  of 
England.  Thus  by  introducing  a  system  of  sound  mining 
education,  and  by  the  continual  pro^^ress  of  science,  aided 
by  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  by  government  to 
supply  desiderata  Which  have  long  been  required  by  the 
mining  interest,  we  may  hope  still  to  maintain  our  mines 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  notwithstanding  their  depth,  their 
heavy  expenditure,  and  the  increasing  competition  of  other 
countries. 

MINING,  COAL.  Although  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
enter  upon  the  various  modifications  of  mining  processes 
which  are  required  in  the  working  of  all  the  variea  natursd 
depositaries  of  mii^cral  wealtli,  the  peculiarities  of  coal- 
mining are  such  as  to  require  a  brief  notice,  important  and 
extensive  as  are  the  coal-mines  of  this  country,  and  the  arts 
and  manu&ctures  supported  by  them. 

The  nature  and  distribution  of  our  carboniferous  deposits 
have  been  already  fhlly  described  in  the  article  Coal- 
FiELDS.  In  working  mines  of  coal,  or  indeed  of  iron- 
stone or  rock-salt,  and  other  minerals  which  are  found  in 
beds,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  effectual  opening  and 
extraction  of  a  tolerably  uniform  mass  of  small  thickness, 
but  of  great  horizontal  extension.  The  process  thus  differs 
considerably  from  the  working  of  mineral  veins,  where  the 
object  of  research  is  fluctuating  and  irregular  in  its  produce, 
and  either  vertical  or  highly  inclined  in  its  position.  The 
thickness  of  beds  of  ooal  may  be  said  generally  to  vary  from 
three  or  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet,  although  sometimes,  when 
Several  seams  come  together  without  any  in(er\'eniQg  layers 
of  rock,  they  may  expand  to  twenty  or  tnlrty  feet,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  '  ten-yard  coal  *  of  Staffordshire. 
In  every  coal-fiela  there  are  many  seams  of  coal  at  greater 
or  less  iutervals,  one  below  another,  of  which  as  many  as 


three  or  four  are  frequently  worked  in  the  same  mine ;  <md 
interstratified  with  the  rock  which  divides  them  there  are 
in  many  coal-fields  extremely  productive  beds  of  ironstone, 
which  are  wrought  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  the  coal. 

The  mode  of  working  coal-mines  will  be  most  clearly  un- 
derstood by  tracing  tlie  works  from  their  commencement,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  article.  From  the  geo- 
logical indications  of  coal  and  the  known  extension  of  its 
beds  over  very  considerable  areas,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
found  in  the  trials  which  are  made  for  it,  if  carried  oif  wJtIi 
proper  judgment.  The  probable  existence  of  beds  of  coal  in 
depth  Having  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  beds  them- 
selves discovered  by  boring,  the  first  process  is  to  sink  a 
perpendicular  shaft  from  the  surface  so  as  to  intci*sect  the 
various  strata  containing  the  coal,  and  of  course  as  many  of 
the  beds  of  coal  as  are  considered  to  be  worth  working.  The 
shaft  is  generally  cu'cular,  and  may  vary  accordhig  to  cir- 
cumstances fVom  six  or  seven  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  upper  portion,  as  far  down  as  the  solid  rock,  is 
either  bricked  or  walled,  and  where  the  ground  is  weak  this 
casing  may  be  continued  throughout.  On  reaching  the  first 
workable  seam  of  coal,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  for  a  time 
suspended,  and  a  broad  straight  passage  termed  a  '  bord ' 
or  *  gate  *  is  driven  from  it  upon  the  seam  of  coal  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  breadth  of  this  passage  is  usually 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  it  is  formed  the  whole  height  of 
the  seam  of  coal,  so  as  to  expose  the  stratum  above,  which  is 
called  the  '  roof,'  and  the  one  below,  which  is  termed  the 
'  thill,'  and  its  direction  is  always  arranged  so  as  to  follow 
the  cleavage  of  the  coal  which  forms  its  sides,  which  thus 
presents  a  clean  uniform  surface.  When  the  bord  or 
*  mother-gate'  has  proceeded  some  distance  on  both  sides 
of  the  pit,  narrow  passages,  termed  *  headways,*  are  driven 
from  it  at  regular  intervals,  and  exactly  at  right  angles;  and 
when  these  have  proceeded  eight  or  ten  yards,  they  are 
made  to  communicate  with  another  bord,  which  is  opened 
parallel  to  the  first  and  on  each  side  of  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  continuing  this  system  of  excavation  the  bed  of  coal 
will  be  entirely  laid  open  and  intersected  by  a  series  of 
broad  parallel  passages  or  herds  about  eight  yards  apart, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  narrower  passages  or 
'  headways,*  which  cross  them  at  right  angles,  and  likewise 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  mines ;  immense  square 
or  rectangular  pillars  of  coal  being  left  standing  between 
the  two.  A  coal-mine  in  this  state  is  not  in  fact  unlike  a 
regularly-built  town ;  the  bords  and  headways  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  principal  streets  and  the  narrower  streets 
which  cross  them ;  while  the  pillars  of  coal  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  intermediate  masses  of  buildings. 

The  water  encountered  in  the  above  operations  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  a  powerful  steam-engine  erected  on 
the  shaft,  which  is  so  arranged  as  also  to  raise  the  coal  and 
rubbish,  for  which  purpose  either  *  corves '  or  baskets  are 
commonly  employed.  Supposing  the  above  operations  to 
have  been  successful  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  mine, 
another  shaft  will  now  be  commenced  at  some  distance  from 
the  first,  and  when  the  communication  between  them  has 
been  effected,  the  one  being  made  downcast  and  the  other 
upcast,  the  air  is  conducted  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
through  all  the  bords  and  workings,  which  it  must  traverse 
in  succession  in  consequence  of  *  stoppings'  or  doors  which 
are  fixed  in  various  places  to  obstruct  its  progress  and  give 
a  proper  direction  to  the  current  passing  to  the  upcast  shaft. 
Till  such  communication  can  be  formed,  the  first  shaft  may 
be  divided  by  a  *  brattice '  or  partition,  and  be  made  fo  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  both ;  some  few  coal-mines  are  indeed 
worked  entirely  in  this  manner,  but  the  danger  of  explosion 
is  considerable  when  the  workings  become  extensive. 

While  the  workings  on  the  first  seam  of  coal  are  thus 
going  bn,  the  shaft  may  be  sunk  to  a  second  or  third  seam, 
where  similar  ojperations  will  be  commenced,  small  under- 
ground pits  or '  staples'  being  sunk  at  intervals  from  the 
workings  on  the  upper  seam  to  those  on  the  seam  below, 
by  which  ventilation  will  be  promoted.  These  operations, 
like  those  described  in  the  fbrmer  article,  maybe  carried  on 
indefinitely,  and  will  thus  in  time  form  an  extensive  col- 
liery. The  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  workings  how- 
ever  are  greatly  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  fkults  and 
other  local  accidents,  and  the  pillars  themselyes  are  finally 
removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  subsidences  ofthj 
roof  and  undulations  of  the  floor,  which  present  a  •'"^^ 
frightful  appearance  to  the  stranger. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  pitman  carries  his  excavation 
Upon  the  coal  is  by  cttttine  a  narrow  flssui-e  in  the  seam  on 
each  side  of  the  bord,  and  undermining  the  coal  between, 
finally  detaching  the  great  cubical  mass  thus  circumscribed 
by  putting  in  two  or  three  shots,  which  are  simultaneously 
fired  at  the  top  of  the  seam.  From  60  to  80  or  100  tons  of 
coal  may  thus  be  brought  down  at  once,  when  it  is  put  into 
corves  arawn  along  a  tram-road  to  the  shaft,  and  thence 
raised  by  a  steam-engine  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  often 
passed  over  ^tings  or  '  screens  *  in  order  to  separate  the 
small  pulverized  coal  from  the  larger  masses,  which  in  coal 
countries  are  alone  valuable. 

In  mines  which  are  not  endangered  by  explosive  gases  or 
'  fire  damp,*  the  coal-miner  or  '  pitman '  is  guided  in  his 
operations  by  the  usual  subterranean  light — a  small  candle 
stuck  into  a  piece  of  moist  clay ;  but  where  the  fire-damp 
is  appreliended  the  safety-lamp  is  used,  which  has  long  su- 
perseded the  primitive  contrivance  of  the  steel- mill,  the 
light  of  which  was  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  flint  with 
the  edge  of  a  wheel  kept  in  rapid  motion.  Notwithstanding 
tiie  use  of  the  Davy  lamp,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  ventilation,  accidents  from  explosion 
are  unfortunately  still  of  freauent  occurrence,  although 
perhaps  in  most  cases  they  may  oe  traceable  to  some  neglect 
or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves. 

MI'NIUM.    [Lead.  vol.  xiiL,  p.  370.] 

MINK,  a  name  for  the  Vison- weasel,  Mtutela  (Putorius) 
Viion.    [WxASELS.] 

MINNISIN6ERS.  IGzKUAVY-^Language  and Lit^ra- 
iure.] 

MINNOW.    [Lbuciscus.] 

MINOR,  (Latin)  Le99,  or  Lesser^  is  a  term  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  mode  or  key  that  takes  a  minor  3rd.  It  is  also 
applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intervals,  but  chiefly  to  the  3rd. 
The  minor  3rd  comprises  a  tone  and  a  semitone— a,  c  :  the 
major  3rd  is  composed  of  two  whole  toneg>-c,  s.  [Key  ; 
Mode.] 

MINORCA.    [Mbnorca.] 

MINOS,  in  history,  appears  as  the  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
Those  critics  who  consider  all  the  personages  of  mythologi- 
cal history  as  little  more  than  names  to  which  is  attached 
the  history  of  social  development,  would  view  Minos  simply 
as  the  concentration  of  that  spirit  of  order  which  about  nis 
time  began  to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  the  forms  of  a 
regular  polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there 
is  much  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any  amount  of  naval 
power.  According  to  the  latter  author,  he  conquered  and 
colonised  several  islands,  and  at  last  perished  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  '  Politics,'  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions,  and 
he  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan  laws  to 
Minos.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  by  the  connection 
which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparta,  owing  to  colonies, 
as  earl^^  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has  no  doubt  suggested  the 
theory  invented  and  supported  by  Miiller,  that  Minos  was  a 
Doric  prince;  a  theory,  as  Mr.Thirlwall  asserts,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  antients.  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  the 
History  of  Greece,  i.  135. 

Some  post*Homeric  authorities  make  Minos  a  judge  in 
Hades  in  company  with  ^aeus,  Rhadamanthus  being  chief 
judge.  In  this  character  be  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dia- 
logue called  '  Minos,'  or  '  on  law,'  which  however  some  cri- 
tics consider  spurious. 

Minos  is  a  son  of  Jupiter;  this  being  the  usual  method 
taken  by  the  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so  antient 
that  they  could  put  him  on  a  level  with  no  mere  mortal ; 
and  from  Jupiter,  as  his  father,  he  learns  those  laws  which 
he  afterwards  delivers  to  men. 

Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  as  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both.  He  is 
a  son  of  Jupiter  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of  a  navy;   a 

i'udge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  a  king  of  Crete, 
t  is  very  curious,  that  Crete,  so  famous  at  this  age,  both 
for  its  naval  power  and  for  being  the  birth-place  of  theOlym* 

Eian  gods,  should  never  afterwards  have  attained  anything 
ke  that  celebrity  which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.  Its 
offioo  Mams  to  hftve  been  that  of  leading  th«  Vfty  in  naval 


supremacy.  Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  daraUe  Datura^ 
it  was  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposinj^  glories  of  Athena 
and  Sparta;  but  while  they  were  yet  m  their  infancy,  its 
insular  form  (together  perhaps  with  some  Asiatic  refinement) 
gave  it  that  concentrated  energy  which  in  an  early  age  is 
irresistible. 

(Homer,  Il,/il  65 ;  xiii.  450 ;  xiv.  321 ;  OdyMey,  xix.  175; 
Thucydides,  i.,  c.  3 ;  Plato,  Iaucs,  b.  i.  and  ii.,  and  *  Minos ;' 
Aristotle,  Pfditic,  b.  ii.  and  vii ;  Philological  Museum, '  On 
the  Names  of  some  of  the  Ante-Hellenic  Inhabitants  of 
Crreecfi  ) 

MINOTAUR,  son  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  by  a  bull. 
He  lived  on  man's    flesh,  for  which  reason  Minos  put 
him  in  the  labyrinth  of  IHodalus,  feeding  him  with  cri- 
minals, and  afterwards  with  the  youths  and  maidens  sent 
from  Athens.    Theseus,  by  help  of  Ariadne,  killed  him, 
thereby  delivering   the  Athenians    from    the    obligatioa 
of  sending  their  children  to  be  eaten.    Such  is  the  mytho- 
logical storv.    Its  meaning  is  uncertain.    It  very  likely 
belongs  to  that  class  of  mythological  tales  which  express  a 
politi^  fact,  and  the  connection  in  which  Theseus  standi 
with  the  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  this  theory,  tor  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus  are  generally  such  effects  as  would  be 
produced  in  historical  times  by  the  course  of  events  in  the 
formation  of  a  polity.    Such  at  least  are  his  exploits  in 
and  about  Attica,  and  there  appears  no  sound  reason  to  ex- 
clude this  from  the  number.    It  may  then  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  under  tho  slaying  of  the  Minotaur  is  shaaowed 
forth  the  abolition  of  certain  obstacles  existing  in  the  way 
of  free  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Crete.    But  the 
descent  of  the  Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  iUa<n^fi\  probably 
a  name  of  the  moon,  and  the  Bull,  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs, 
may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  connected  with 
the  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crete.    The  affection 
of  Ariadne  for  Theseus,  in  mythological  language,  may 
be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and  Attic  tribes. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Schwenk,  in  a  very  fanciful  but 
ingenious  treatise  on  mythology,  considers  the  first  two  syl- 
lables of  the  word  Minotaur  to  be  identical  with  meis  or 
'men'  (^ei'c  or  fii)v fuivo^),  the  German  mtrnd,  and  the 
English  moon,  so  that  we  get  the  twoparents  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  name.    Tnis  might  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  name  suggested  the  geneahsgy,  and  that 
the  last  syllable  referred  not  to  a  bull's  being  the  father  of 
the  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  horns  were  a  symbol  of 
the  moon-goddess,  which  may  be  either  Hera,  Juno  (as  lo), 
or  Artemis.    In  that  case,  as  the  slaying  of  Marsyas  by 
Apollo  undoubtedly  means  the  replacing  of  a  worship  of 
which  Marsyas  was  the  type,  by  that  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis ;  so  the  slaying  of  the  ^Iinotaur  by  Theseus  might 
meAn  the  introduction  of  the  Attic  worship,  in  place  of  tlie 
previously  prevalent  Dorian  form.  (Hoeck,  Ar^/a;  Schwenk, 
Mythologische  AndetUungen,  p.  65.) 

MINSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
division  called  West  Russia  (formerlv  Lithuania),  lies  be- 
tween 61"  12'  and  55**  60'  N.  lat.  and  25**  \H'  and  30*  50'  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Witepsk,  on  the  east 
by  Mohilew,  on  the  south-east  by  T8chernigow,  on  the  south 
by  Kiew  and  Wolbynia,  on  the  west  by  Grodno,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Wilna.  Its  area  is  about  37,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  1,205,000.  This  government  is  divided 
into  ten  circles.  The  hoe  of  the  country  is  one  vast  plain, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  hill  or  the  high  banks  of 
the  rivers.  In  the  north  and  east  there  are  large  forest^ 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  extensive  marshes.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  of  soil ;  in  the  north  it  is  dry,  and  in 
some  parts  extremely  fertile,  but  traversed  by  heaths  and 
barren  sandy  tracts.  In  the  south  it  is  generally  wet  azid 
marshy,  yet  it  contains  large  tracts  which  are  very  fer^ 
tile ;  the  marshes  also  are  rendered  productive  with  little 
labour,  and  even  the  heaths  yield  to  the  eflbrts  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  both 
of  which  however  only  touch  the  frontier;  the  foimer 
Hows  for  a  short  space  between  this  nrovince  and  Wilna, 
and  the  latter  on  the  south-east  divides  it  from  Tscher- 
nigow.  Among  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  t>una  are  the 
Desna,  which  comes  from  Wilna,  and  ioins  it  at  the  town  o£ 
the  same  name,  and  the  UUa,  which  feeds  the  Bereaina 
canal,  which  Unites  the  Beresina,  the  Duna,  and  the  Dnieper. 
The  Dnieper  receives  from  this  province  two  of  its  most  im* 
portant  tributaries,  the  PripeXf  which  comes  ^m  Grodiod^ 
and  the  Beresina,  which  rises  m  the  circle  of  Daaoti  and 
having  ittocivttd  myvnX  minor  atmuai  lUli  into  ttoSili^ps 
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on  the  frontier  of  this  province.  In  the  fatal  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Russia  in  1812,  it  sustained  great  loss  on 
the  banks  of  this  river.  There  are  many  other  rivera  of  less 
note.    The  province  has  no  great  lakes. 

The  climate  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  White 
Russia.  The  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  rivers  are 
every  year  Arosen  over  for  some  time ;  in  spring  there  are 
frequently  hard  frosts  at  night ;  the  summer  is  hot,  and  drier 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south ;  in  autumn  the  weather  is 
agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night  frosts  return  in 
September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October.  On 
the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  more  so  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south.  The  plica  Polonica  is  more  common 
than  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  might  raise  them  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
if  they  applied  themselves  properly  to  it ;  but  Minsk  is  one 
of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  empire 
with  respect  to  its  agriculture.  The  fields  ore  ill  cultivated, 
the  agricultural  implements  wretched,  and  the  cattle  misera- 
ble. The  circles  of  Pinskand  Mozyr  are  real  desertit.  Thegrain 
generally  cultivated  is  rye,  but  the  peasants  grow  also  some 
barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  grow 
some  wheat.  Buckwheat  is  grown  on  the  heaths.  The  only 
other  agricultural  products  are  Hax  and  hemp,  both  of  excel- 
lent quality,  which  furnish  linseed  and  tow  Ibr  exportation. 
Kitchen  vegetables  and  fruit  are  very  little  cultivated,  ex- 
cept  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles.  There  are  extensfive  forests 
of  fine  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supplies  good  timber  for 
building,  planks,  and  masts,  and  yiehik  likewise  much  resin, 
pitch,  and  potash.  All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  foiests, 
which  contain  deer,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beaversi, 
otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens,  and  wild  boars.  The 
horses  are  of  the  Polish  breed,  and  are  very  spirited 
and  hardy,  but  neither  handsome  nor  large*  Some  of  the 
nobles  have  studs  of  a  superior  breed.  The  urus,  wild  bull, 
or  buffalo  (the  auroehf),  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forests.  The  breed  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  on  tlie  estates  of  the  nobi- 
lity is  better  attended  to  than  agriculture.  Sheep  are 
numerous  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  great  landowners 
have  much  improved  the  breed.  The  peasants  have  only 
sheep  of  the  ordinary  breed,  and  in  the  south  very  few,  be- 
cause the  food  in  the  marshes  does  not  agree  with  the  sheep. 
Goats,  swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywhere.  Though  the 
rivers  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  abound  in  fiiih, 
they  do  not  supply  suficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province,  and  great  quantities  of  fish  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  from  the  Baltic.  Polish  coehineai 
is  collected,  especially  in  the  south,  in  great  quantities,  and 
mauua  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows.  The  mine* 
rals  are  Ume,  marl,  and  stone  for  buildmg*  hut  there  is  no 
metal  except  bc^-iron. 

The  domestic  industry  of  the  country-people  consists  in 
spinning  and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they 
make  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  coarse  woollen  oloth  for  the  pea« 
santry.  but  their  dwellings  are  so  small  that  they  nave 
scarcely  room  for  a  loom.  They  distil  brandy  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.  The  manufactories  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  square  timber  for  ship-building,  masts,  spars, 
planks,  pipe-staves,  and  potash ;  besides  llax,  heai|i,  lin« 
seed,  com,  honey,  wax,  cochineal,  and  eattle.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  various  races:— 1,  Little  Rusaiana  (or  Russ* 
niaks),  who  are  the  great  majority,  and  speak  a  dialect  com- 
posed of  Russian  and  Polish.  2,  Lithuanians,  in  the  northern 
circles,  who  have  their  own  dialect.  3,  Poles,  consisting  only 
of  petty  nobles,  above  26,000,  and  a  few  citixens,  with  a 
dialect  of  their  own.  4,  Tartars,  probably  near  50,000,  who 
speak  their  own  language,  and  remain  faithful  to  Islamism. 
A,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the  towns.  6i  Great  Rus* 
siana  and  German  oolonista,  in  small  numbers.  7,  Jews, 
fewer  in  proportion  'than  in  the  rest  of  Poland.  8,  Some 
frirailies  of  gypsies.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  of  the  (ireek  ohureh ;  but  the  Catholics  are  very  nu- 
merouK ;  and  there  are  some  Protestants.  The  Tartars  have 
their  moeques,  and^the  J ews  synagogues.  This  is  one  of  the 
moai  miserable  of  the  former  Polish  provinces ;  the  towns  and 
villages  are  in  general  wretched,  chiefly  occupied  by  Jews, 
who  are  almost  exclusively  the  shopkeepers,  publicans,  difr- 
Ullen,  and  even  butchers.  The  petty  nobility  are  scarcely 
above  the  peasants,  of  whom  only  the  Tirtara  are  reckoned 
|jree»  while  the  Rnssniaka^  Lithuanians,  and  gypsies  are  in 
P.  C,  No.  943. 


the  most  degraded  state  of  vassalage,  which  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  non-residence  of  the  great  landowners. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town,  in  53*  40'  N.  lat.  and  27"  40'  E. 
long.,  is  situated  on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Beresina.  Like  all  old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
a  handsome  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  an  abbey  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  a  Romau 
Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  of  the  government  of  the  pro'^ 
vince.  There  is  some  trade,  and  a  much  frequented  friir. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  a  great  increase 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few  vears,  for  it  is 
stated  by  Stein,  in  1820,  at  1900 ;  by  Hassel,'l820,  at  3000; 
but  by  Canuabich,  1836,  Horschelmann,  1833,  and  others  of 
equally  recent  dates,  at  20,000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Bonrissow.  on  the  Beresina, 
with  3000  inhabitanu ;  Slusk,  with  r>000  inhabitants ;  Daur- 
dow,  on  the  Horyn,  with  3500  inhabitants ;  Neschwitscbt 
on  the  Uscha,  with  3500  inhabitants ;  and  Pinsk,  which  is 
surrounded  with  immense  marshes,  and  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  Russia  leather,  with  4500  inhabitants. 
Bobruisk,  on  the  Beresina,  now  one  of  the  strongest  for* 
tresses  in  the  Russian  empire,  has  4700  inhabitants. 

MINSTREL,  from  the  French  meneatral,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  from  MiniHrellus,  a  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  miniHer,  as  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  to  administer  by  their  skill  to  the  amusement  of 
their  patrons.  '  The  minitrels,'  observes  Percvi  '  were  an 
order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by 
themselves  or  others.'  They  also  ^appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  to  have 
practised  such  various  means  of  diverting  as  were  much 
admired  in  those  rude  tiroes,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more 
refined  entertainment.  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely 
popular  and  acceptable  in  England  and  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  no  high  scene  of  festivity  was  considered 
complete  that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents ;  and  where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  sub- 
sisted, they  wore  protected  and  caressed,  because  their 
songs  tended  to  do  honour  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
times  and  to  encourage  a  martial  spirit. 

The  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  successors 
of  the  antient  bards  who,  under  difierent  names,  were 
admired  and  revered,  from  the  earliest  ages,  among  tlie 
people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  north,  and  ind^ 
by  almost  all  tlie  first  inhabitants  of  Eiurope,  whether  of 
Celtic  or  of  Gothie  race ;  but  by  none  more  than  by  our 
own  Teutonic  aiioestora,  purtioularly  by  the  Danish  tribes. 
Amone  these  thev  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Scalds, 
a  wora  which  denotes  *  smoothers  and  polishers  of  lan- 
guage.' In  short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held  among 
them  in  that  rude  admiration  which  is  ever  shown  by  an 
ignorant  people  to  such  as  excel  them  in  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. 

As  these  honours  were  paid  to  poetry  and  song,  from  the 
earliest  times,  in  those  countries  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  inhabited  before  their  removal  into  Britain,  Bishop 
Percy  reasonably  concludes  that  they  would  not  lay  aside 
all  their  regard  for  men  of  this  sort  immediately  on  quitting 
their  German  forests ;  at  least  so  long  as  they  retained  their 
antient  manners  and  opinions  they  would  still  hold  them  in 
high  estimation.  But  as  the  Saxons,  soon  after  their  esta- 
blishment in  this  island,  were  converted  to  Christianity,  in 
proportion  as  literature  prevailed  among  them,  this  rude 
admiration  would  begin  to  abate,  and  noetry  would  be 
no  longer  a  peculiar  profession.  Thus  the  poet  and  the 
minstrel  early  became  two  persona  in  this  islana.  Poetry  was 
cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscriminately ;  and  many  of 
the  most  popular  rhymes  were  composed  amidst  the  leisure 
and  retirement  of  monasteries.  But  the  minstrels  continued 
a  distinct  order  of  men  tor  many  ages  after  the  Conquest^ 
and  got  their  livelihood  by  singing  verses  to  the  harp  at  the 
houses  of  the  great 

This  derivation  of  the  minstrels  from  the  Scalds  and 
Gleemen  of  the  north  rests  on  fair  historical  testimony ; 
and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  incidents 
recorded  of  several  Saxon  and  Danish  princes,  who  assumed 
the  disguise  of  Gleemen,  and  chanted  to  the  harp  when 
exploring  a  hostile  camp. 

The  name  of  minstrel  is  however  Norman.  *It  is  well 
known,'  says  Percy, '  that  on  the  Continent,  whence  our 
Norman  nobles  came,  th^  bard  who  composed,  the  harper 
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who  played  and  song,  and  even  the  dancer  and  mimic,  were 
all  considered  as  of  one  community,  and  were  even  all  in- 
cluded under  the  common  name  of  minstrels  :*  hence  we 
may  add  their  Latin  names  of  Mimi,  ScurrcPf  Histriones, 
Joculatore^f  &c. 

Joculaior  Regis  is  an  officer  holding  no  less  than  three 
vills  in  the  return  of  the  Domesday  Survey  for  Glouces* 
tcrshire ;  and  in  the  same  survey,  in  Surrey,  we  have  a 
Joculatrix.  Wace,  Gaimar,  and  our  own  historians  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Huntingdon,  all  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  warrior-minstrel  of  the  name  of  Taillefer  rode 
before  the  conqueror's  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings, flinging  up  and  catching  his  sword  in  defiance,  and 
singing  the  song  of  Roland. 

To  trace  the  existence  of  the  minstrel  profession  minutely 
through  the  reigns  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Conquest 
seems  unnecessary.  Rahere,  the  founder  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Priory  in  Smithfield,  is  recorded  as  the  '  mimu9 
Jieffis  Henrici  L  ;*  nor  can  we  forget  the  cruel  punishment 
inthoted  on  Lucas  de  Barre  by  that  king,  for  exorcising  the 
minstrel  art  to  bis  disadvantage. 

If  king  Henry  H.  was  not  an  encourager  of  minstrels, 
\i\^  son  Richard  was  himself  of  their  number.  The  story  of 
Bloudel  de  Nesle,  who  went  in  search  of  Richard  in  his 
captivity,  needs  hardly  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is  not  so 
apocryphal  as  many  have  supposed.  He  came  to  a  castle 
in  which  he  heard  that  a  person  of  importance  was  confined ; 
his  privileged  character  gave  him  a  near  access  to  the  for- 
tress, and  he  begun  a  song  which  he  and  Richard  had  com- 
posed together.  When^  Richard  heard  the  song,  he  knew 
it  was  Blondel  that  sang  it;  and  when  Blondel  paused  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stanza,  the  king  began  the  other,  and 
completed  the  song. 

The  minstrels,  it  appears,  were  no  less  patronised  by 
Richard  than  by  the  favourites  and  chief  officers  of  his 
court.  Tyrwhit,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Ver- 
sification of  Chaucer'  {Cant.  Tales*  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  39), 
shows  from  Hoveden  that  William  bishop  of  Ely,  Richard's 
chancellor,  is  expressly  mentioned  to  have  invited  singers 
and  minstrels  from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with  rewards ; 
and  they,  in  return,  celebrated  him  as  the  most  accom- 
plished person  in  the  world. 

Walter  de  Hemingford  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  fidelity 
of  a  minstrel  who,  in  1272,  rushed  into  the  tent  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  at  that  time  only  prince,  while  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  rescue  bis  n aster  from  a  Saracen 
assassin. 

In  Rymer's  'Fosdera'  (old  ed.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  978)  we  find 
king  Edward  II.,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  reward- 
ing his  minstrel  William  de  Morle,  called  *  Roi  de  North,' 
with  certain  houses  in  the  vill  of  Pontefract,  which  had 
lately  belonged  to  John  de  Boteler,  called  '  Roi  Brunard ' 
(probably  another  minstrel),  the  king  s  enemy. 

The  instances  of  regard  shown  to  minstrels  in  subsequent 
reigns  are  abundantly  numerous.  When  Henry  V.  was 
preparing  his  great  voyage  to  France  in  1415,  eighteen 
minstrels  accompanied  him,  with  an  allowance  of  12(j.  a 
day  each  (Rym.,  Fcod.,  tom.  ix.,  pp.  255,  260);  and  in  the 
34th  Henry  VI..  a.d.  1456,  an  ordinance  occurs  for  the 
impressment  of  youths  to  supply  vacancies  by  death  among 
the  king's  minstrels,  *  ad  quosdam  pueros,  membris  natura- 
libus  elegantes,  in  arte  mmistrellatus  instructos,  ubicunque 
inveniri  poterint,  tarn  infra  libertates  quam  extra  capien- 
dum,  el  in  servitio  nostro  ad  vadia  nostra  ponendum.'  (/6id., 
tom.  xi.,  p.  375.) 

Warton,  in  his  '  History  of  English  Poetry/  vol.  ii.,  p.  105, 
has  cited  several  instances  of  the  high  pay  to  minstrels  at 
this  period: — 'During  many  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,'  he  says,  'particularly  in  the  year  1430,  at  the 
annual  feast  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Abing- 
don, a  town  in  Berkshire,  twelve  priests  each  received  iour- 
pence  fjr  singing  a  dirge ;  and  the  same  number  of  minstrels 
were  reward^  each  with  two  shillings  and  fourpenoe,  beside 
diet  and  horse-meat  Some  of  these  minstrels  came  only 
from  Maydenhithe  or  Maidenhead,  a  town  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  the  same  county.  In  the  year  1441  eight  priests 
were  hired  from  Coventry,  to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly 
obit  in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Maxtoke ; 
as  were  six  minstrels  called  mimi,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  castle  of  Max- 
stoke,  to  sing,  harp,  and  play  in  the  hall  of  the  monastery, 
during  the  extraoidinary  refection  allowed  to  the  monks  on 
that  anniversary.    Two  shillings  were  given  to  the  priests. 


and  ibur  to  the  minstrels;  and  the  latter  ftie  said  to  nave 
supped  in  camera  picta^  or  the  painted  chamber  of  the 
conventf  with  the  sub-prior;  on  which  occasion  the  cham- 
berlain furnished  eight  massy  tapers  of  wax.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  sei^eant  of  the  kind's 
minstrels  occurs  and  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  confi- 
dential character  of  this  officer,  and  his  facility  of  aocees  to 
the  king  at  all  hours  and  on  all  occasioDS.  Heeme  has 
printed  the  passage  relating  to  him  in  a  fragment  coooero- 
mg  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  end  of  8prott*s 
'  Chronicle ' : — '  And  as  he '  (the  king) '  was  in  the  north 
con  tray,  in  the  moneth  of  Septembra,  as  he  lay  in  his  bedde, 
one  namid  Alexander  Carlisle,  that  was  saruumt  qf  the 
mynstrallis,  came  to  him  in  grete  haste,  and  bade  him  aryse, 
for  he  hadde  enemys  comming.* 

From  this  period  however  the  real  character  of  the  original 
minstrel  was  becoming  rapidly  extinguished,  and  even  the 
name  seems  to  have  peen  gradually  appropriated  to  the 
musician  only.  At  queen  Elizabetb*s  magnificent  enters 
tainment  by  Leicester,  at  Kenilworth  Cestle,  in  1575,  it  is 
true  a  personag;e  was  introduced  to  amuse  the  queen,  in  Cbe 
attife  of  an  antient  minstrel,  who  called  himaelf  *a  squire 
minstrel  of  Middlesex  ;*  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of 
the  masquerade :  it  was  the  representation  of  a  foraer  day, 
not  one  of  an  existing  nrufession.  J^ianeham  ('Pcinoely 
Pleasures  of  Kenilwortlv  Nichols's  Progreeeee  qf  Queeit 
Eliz^  vol.  i.)  savs :— *  After  three  lowlie  oooucsies  he  eleered 
his  vois  with  a  hem  and  a  reach,  and  spat  out  withal ;  wiped 
hiz  lips  with  the  hollo  of  his  hand,  for  fyling  his  napkin, 
temper'd  a  string  or  too  with  hiz  ^reast,  and,  after  a  little 
warbling  on  his  harp  for  a  prelude,  came  foortb  with  a 
^11  em  song,  warranted  for  stoory  ooHt  of  king  Arthurs 
acts.' 

Before  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  the  degradation  of 
minstrelsy  was  completed.  By  a  statute  in  her  39 th  year 
minstrels,  together  with  jugglers,  bear-wards,  fencers,  com- 
mon players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  pedlars,  were  at  one 
sweep  included  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  heg- 
gars,  and  adjudged  to  be  punished  accordingly.  Ritson 
quotes  some  satirical  lines  in  allusion  to  this  statute,  written 
by  a  Dr.  Bull:— 

*  Ulien  Jaiai  went  to  J«irai'  honae. 
WhoM  dauifhter  wan  About  to  dya, 
lib  turu'd  the  miQstreU  out  of  doori, 

AnoDg  th«  rueal  eompany : 
B«gKAi*  Uiey  are  with  ooa  copMBt,    ~ 
A  ad  rof  ue«  by  act  of  parliament.' 

This  act  put  an  end  to  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy  as  a 
profession ;  and  the  modern  definition  of  minstrel  is  no 
more  than  '  a  musician,  a  player  upon  some  instrument.' 

MINT,  the  place  where  money  is  ooined,  from  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  mynec,  and  that  ia  all  probability  adopted  from  "the 
Latin  moneta. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Britons  conducted  the  coin- 
age of  their  rude  substitutes  for  money  no  noticea  can  now 
be  recovered.  Tfew  regulations  indeed  would  be  required 
where  an  equality  of  weight  appears,  from  Cesar's  account, 
tb  have  been  the  sole  object  in  view. 

If  the  Romans  actually  coined  mooer  in  Britain,  of  which, 
we  presume,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  their  mints  were  pro- 
bably superintended  by  the  same  officers  as  were  empbyed 
in  other  parts  of  their  dominions ;  but  no  documents  have 
yet  been  produced  in  proof  of  it :  nor  is  anything  known  re> 
specting  the  mints  of  the  British  kings  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Romans. 

On  the  early  An^lo*Saxon  coins  are  found,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  the  kmgs,  those  of  other  nersona  also  upon  the 
same  piece,  who  are  with  great  probability  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  moneyers,  because  on  later  Anglo-Saxon 
money  the  names  of  those  officers  frequently  occur,  with  the 
addition  of  their  title  of  office.  From  the  eireumstance  of 
their  names  being  inscribed  on  the  coins,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  were  resjionsible  for  the  integrity  of  tba 
money ;  and  likewise  that  they  were  the  prineipal  officers  of 
the  mint  The  silence  also  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  laws  and  of 
Domesday  Book  as  to  other  offioen  of  the  mint,  whilst  they 
so  frequently  mention  the  moneyers,  strongly  corroboratss 
the  opinion  uiatthey  were  the  only  persons  employed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  mints,  except  per* 
haps  occasional  labourers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the 
money  was  so  much  debased  as  to  call  for  exemplary  pu* 
nishment  on  the  offi^nders,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in-- 
dieted  on  moneyers  only,  without  the  least  notice  of  any 
other  officer.    ( Sax.  CAroA.,  suh  Aa.  1 1  fl6.)    This  was  also 
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the  case  upon  a  simdar  occasion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
iChron.  John  abb,  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  Sparke,  p.  78.) 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  an  officer  called  the  reeve 
seems  also  to  have  had  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  mint* 
or  some  jurisdiction  over  it;  for  in  the  laws  of  Canute  it  is 
provided,  that  if  anv  person  accused  of  false  coinage  should 
plead  that  he  did  ii  hy  licence  from  the  reeve,  that  officer 
should  clear  himself  hy  the  triple  ordeal.  If  he  failed  to 
do  this,  he  was  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  falsi- 
fier himself,  which,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  law,  is  said 
to  he  the  loss  of  that  hand  hy  which  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted, without  any  redemption  either  hy  gold  or  silver.  (Leg, 
Anglo- Saxon,t  p.  134;  Ll.  Cnuti,  §  6.) 

After  the  Norman  conquest  the  officers  of  the  mint  ap- 
pear to  have  heen,  in  some  degree,  under  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Exchequei*,  as  they  were  admitted  to  their  re- 
spective offices  m  that  eourt,  and  took  the  usual  oath  of 
office  before  the  treasuirer  and  barons. 

Ruding  observes  that  if  the  gerefa,  or  reeve,  above  men- 
tioned was  hot  the  presiding  officer  of  the  An|;lo-Saxon 
mints,  he  is  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  period  it  became 
necessary  to  place  some  permanent  superifatending  authority 
in  the  mint  to  prevent  anv  ill-practices  of  the  mone^ers ; 
but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  such  an  officer  was  appointed 
between  the  26  Henry  II.,  when  the  moneyers  alone  were 
punished  for  the  adulteration  of  the  money,  and  the  third 
year  of  Richard  I.,  when  Henry  de  Comhill  accounted  for 
the  profits  of  the  cambium  of  all  England,  except  lYinohes- 
ter.    (Madox«  HiiL  Excheq*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  132.) 

The  mint  however  did  not  attain  its  full  constitution  of 
superior  officers  Until  the  18  Edward  II.,  when  a  comptroller 
first  appeared  and  delivered  in  his  account,  distiqct  from 
those  of  the  warden  and  master,  whose  accounts  also  were 
distinct  from  each  other.  Thus  they  operated  as  mutual 
checks^  and  no  iraud  could  be  practised  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  those  three  persons. 

One  of  the  principal  offices,  namely,  that  of  cuneator,  and 
probably  others,  descended  by  inheritance  even  in  the  fe- 
male line,  and  the  inheritoi:  was  sometimes  allowed  to  sell 
it     See  Ruding*8  account  of  this  office  in  his 'Annals  of 


the  Coinage  of  Britain,'  dvo.  edit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  109-1 14^ where 
its  descent  is  traced  from  the  time  of  Uoi  *^ 

the  4  Richard  II. 
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In  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  early  Norman  period  there 
were  many  mints  beside  the  king's,  and  some  were  conti- 
nued to  a  much  later  time.  Barons  and  bishops  struck 
money,  especially  in  King  Stephen's  reign,  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  the  privilege  of  coining  was  granted  to 

greater  monasteries.  Wolsey's  exercise  of  this  franchise, 
oth  as  bishop  of  Durham  and  archbishoi>  of  York,  is  well 
known:  and  there  are  coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, distinctly  marked  as  such,  at  intervals  from  Jaenberbt, 
consecrated  in  793,  to  the  close  of  the  reien  of  Henry  VIU. 
Of  the  lay  barons  of  Stephen's  time,  we  have  but  one  coin 
now  extant,  usually  ascribed  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester. 
Pegge's  Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Noble's  on  those  of  the  bishops  of  Durham, 
and  more  particularly  Ruding*s  enumeration  of  the  places 
where  Mints  and  Exchanges  nave  been  fixed  in  Britain  and 
its  dependencies,  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  amplest 
information  upon  this  subject. 

From  a  very  early  time  the  moneyers  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed exclusive  privileges.  In  the  33  Henry  II.  the  mo< 
neyers  of  York  were  expressly  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  the '  Donum  *  which  was  assessed  upon  the  men  ,of  that 
city.  (Madox,  vol.  i,  p.  635.)  In  the  18  Henry  lit.  the 
mayor,  &e.  of  London  were  commanded  not  to  infiringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  king's  moneyers  of  London,  by  exacting 
from  them  tallages  or  other  customs  contrary  to  their  pri- 
vileges (CI.  ]  8  Henry  III.,  m.  30) ;  and  before  his  4l8t  year 
those  privileges  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole 
body  of  officers  belonging  to  the  mint ;  for  at  that  time  the 
baiiiflfo,  &c  of  Canterbury  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the 
Exchequer  to  receive  judgment  for  having  distrained  upon 
the  officers  of  that  mint  (Madox,  Hi$t,  Exch,t  vol.  i.,  p. 
74a ;  Ruding,  Annaht  yol.  iv.,  p.  273.) 

The  earliest  grant  of  these  privileges  by  charter  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  officers  of  the  exchange 
and  of  the  mint  were  (by  the  names  of  the  keepers  of  the 
changes  of  the  city  of  London  and  Canterbuir,  the  labour- 
ers, or  workecB,  money-makers,  or  coiners,  and  other  minis- 
ten  deputed  or  appointed  unto  those  things  which  touch 
the  <^ce  of  the  changes  aforesaid)  freed  from  all  tal- 
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lages,  and  were  not  to  be  put  into  any  assizes,  juries,  or 
recognizance,  and  were  to  plead  before  the  said  keepers  of 
the  changes  only,  except  in  pleas  appertaining  unto  free- 
hold and  the  crown. 

These  privileges  were  granted  to  them  so  long  as  they 
should  continue  in  the  above-mentioned  offices,  and  were 
confirmed  by  Edward  II.  in  his  second  year,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  were  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  aids  and 
contributions,  as  well  as  tallages,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
they  should,  of  their  own  proper  will,  grant  any  aid  or  con- 
tribution, such  should  be  levied  upon  them  by  the  keepers 
of  the  exchanges  aforesaid,  and  that  no  other  s'hould  inter- 
meddle. The  keepers  themselves  were  in  such  case  to  be 
taxed  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Letters-patent  to  the 
same  efiect  were  issued  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Edward 
IV..  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Philip  and 
Mary.*  All  these  are  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration which  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  but  those  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  alone  are 
given  at  length. 

In  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  humble  suit  of  the 
keeper  of  the  changes,  the  labourers,  coiners,  and  ministers 
deputed  or  appoirlted  to  those  things  which  touch  the  offices 
of  the  change,  and  in  consideration  of  certain  general  words 
in  the  former  grants  which  had  occasioned  them  and  their 
predecessors  to  be  molested,  inquieted,  and  vexed,  and  be- 
cause they  should  be  able  more  especially  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  their  office,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  and  confirm  to  them  the  letters-patent  and  grants 
aforesaid  ;  and  to  remove  all  the  doubts  and  ambiguities  to 
which  the  former  grants  were  supposed  to  be  liable,  incor- 
porated them  by  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  the  changes,  and 
the  workmen,  coiners,  and  other  ministers  deputed  to  the  said 
office ;  to  be  from  thenceforth  one  body  perpetual  and  one 
commonalty  perpetual,  in  deed  and  in  name,  and  to  have 
perpetual  succession ;  to  be  of  capacity  in  law  to  purchase 
lands,  &c.  by  that  name,  and  to  hold  to  them  and  tneir  suc- 
cessors for  ever ;  to  implead  and  to  be  impleaded ;  to  an- 
swer and  to  be  answered  in  all  pleas,  &c.  in  any  court,  and 
to  have  a  common  seal. 

By  this  charter  all  the  officers  had  privilege  of  not  being 
put,  against  their  will,  in  any  assizes,  juries,  inquisitions, 
attaints,  grand  assizes,  or  recognizance  whatsoever,  even 
although  they  touched  the  crown.  The  workmen,  coiners, 
and  ministers  were  to  stand  right  before  the  keeper  of  all 
manner  of  pleas,  suits,  actions,  and  plaints,  touching  them- 
selves, pleas  to  freehold  and  specially  pertaining  to  the 
crown  excepted.  None  of  the  officers  was  to  be  made 
mayor,  bailiflT,  collector,  searcher,  or  assessor  of  the  tenths, 
fifteenths,  subsidies,  tallages,  or  other  impositions  to  be 
granted,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  any  other  officer  or  minister 
of  the  crown,  against  his  will.    And  all  of  them  were  to  be 

^uit  and  exonerate  for  ever,  in  the  city  of  London,  town  of 
lalflis,  and  all  other  cities  and  towns,  from  all  and  singular 
assizes,  lones  of  and  for  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  all  victuals 
whatsoever,  to  be  made,  and  from  all  tallages,  aids,  gifts, 
contributions,  fifteenths,  tenths,  scots,  subsidies,  and  all 
other  impositions  to  the  queen,  or  to  her  progenitors  late 
kings  of  Eneland,  granted  ot  to  be  grantea ;  and  none  of 
them  to  be  distrained  or  molested  in  their  lands,  &c.  for 
any  of  the  premises,  but  to  have  due  allowance  and  dis- 
charge of  such  tallages,  &c.  befpre  the  treasurer  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  for  ever ;  and  no  corn,  hay,  pigs,  carts, 
oxen,  poultry,  or  other  xnerchandise,  things,  goods,  victuals, 
and  chattels  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  be  taken  from  them  by 
any  purveyor  of  the  queen,  or  her  heirs,  any  statute  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  This  charter  bore  date  at  West- 
minster on  the  20th  February,  and  there  were  subsequent 
confirmations  of  it  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  of  her  reign. 

Ruding  has  cited  various  instances  in  which  these  privi- 
leges were  intrenched  upon :  they  were  nevertheless  con- 
firmed by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ; 
by  King  Charles  IL  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  and  by  the 
indenture  which  was  in  force  in  the  year  1744,  and  which 
established  the  officers  in  their  houses,  places,  &c.,  and  m 
their  charters  and  privileges. 

These  privileges  they  continue  to  enjoy  to  the  present 
time.    (Ruding,  vol.  L,  p.  47)  , .  t    ,     »,. 

The  following  is  the  establishment  of  which  the  Mmt  at 

present  consists  :-— 

•  Tb.ro  wew  alM  cwi«m»4ioM  to  Uie  1  Henrj  IV..  P»t,p.  5,m.  2>j  I 
Hwry  v..  Pat.,  m.  28 ;  5  Henry  VI..  Pat.  p.  1.  mj ; ;  18  Itenry  YI..  Pat.  p^^ 
m.  » ;  83  H«nry  VI.,  Mich,  Commun,  rot,  17 ;  Madox  ■  MSS.,  No.  69,  p.  ^ 
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!•  A  Master  and  Worker,  who  is  one  of  the  queen*8 
ministers. 

2.  The  principal  officers,  forming  a  Board,  viz. : — 

The  Deputy  Master, 

Comptroller, 

King's  Assay  Master, 

King's  Clerk,  and  the 

Superintendent  of  Machmery  and  Dies. 

3.  Officers  in  the  service,  viz. : — 

The  Master  Assayer, 

Prohalioner  Assayer, 

Weigher  and  Teller, 

Surveyor  of  Mel  tines. 

Surveyor  of  Money^resses, 

Chief  Engraver, 

Second  Engraver, 

Medallist,  and 

Clerk  Assistant  and  Deputy  Master. 
Besides  these  there  are  four  clerks  in  the  Mint-office, 
two  porters,  and  two  or  three  other  inferior  persons. 

The  Company  of  Moneyers  receive  a  rate  on  the  coin- 
age, conditionally  40/.  to  each  memher  when  the  coinage  is 
under  500,000/. 

Ruding  has  given  some  slight  notices  as  to  the  wages  of 
the  officers  of  the  mint  from  the  records  of  early  times.  In 
the  35  Henry  III.  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a 
day.  In  the  33  Edward  I.  the  porter  of  the  mint  and  ex- 
change received  ninepence  a-day,  and  the  same  in  the  9 
Edward  II.  and  23  Edward  HI.  The  warden's  salai^  in 
the  23rd  Ed  w. III.  was,  as  before,  two  shillings  a-day,  at  wnich 
time  his  clerk  received  ninepence  and  the  keeper  of  the 
dies  sixpence  a-day.  In  the  25  and  31  Henry  V I.  it  was 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  Henry  VI.'s  32nd  year  the 
engraver  had  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  The  person  who 
held  the  offices  of  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer,  in 
the  1  Edward  IV.,  was  to  take  the  usual  daily  wages, 
amounting  to  26/.  13^.  4d.  per  annum.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  same  king  the  engravers'  wages  were,  as  kefore,  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  ana  in  his  sixth  year  the  salary  of  the 
warden's  clerk  was  ninepence  a-day.  In  the  10  Edward 
III.  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  London  petitioned  the 
king  for  an  increase  of  their  allowance  for  coinage,  alleging 
that  they  were  at  that  time  at  greater  expense,  and  bestowed 
more  labour  in  forming  the  moneys  than  had  been  usual 
in  former  times;  so  that  they  could  not  maintain  and 
continue  such  expense  and  labour,  unless  their  allowance 
was  increased.  The  king,  being  willing  to  grant  their  peti- 
tion, if  just,  commanded  John  de  Wyndesore,  warden  of 
the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  together  with  Lapine 
Rogers  and  others  experienced  in  such  matters,  to  inquire 
whether  the  allowance  was  sufficient,  and  if  not,  to  deter- 
mine what  addition  should  be  made ;  and  they  were  ordered 
to  make  their  report  in  Chancery,  under  their  seals,  without 
delay.  A  warrant  was  in  consequence  issued,  and  Lapine 
Rogers  and  Roger  Pikeman,  exchangers  of  London,  and 
Stephen  Boke,  naving  been  examined  upon  oath  by  the 
warden,  the  following  report  was  made : — That,  having  in- 
quired diligently  respecting  the  necessary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  waste  arising  from  the  whitening  of  the 
halfpennies  and  farthings,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
alloy,  and  from  the  hardening  of  the  metal  of  the  said  coins 
in  working  and  coining,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  an  increase  of  threepence 
for  each  pound,  at  least,  and  with  that  the  workmen  ought 
reasonably  to  be  contented.  Then,  whereas  of  old  they  re- 
ceived for  all  costs,  colour,  &c.,  for  a  pound  of  halfpennies 
sevenpence-halfpenny,  and  for  a  pound  of  farthings  nine- 
pence-balfjpenny,  they  would  receive  for  the  former  ten- 
pence-halfpenny,  and  for  the  latter  twelvepence-halfpennv : 
so  that  the  master  should  have  of  increase  twopence,  and  the 
workmen  one  penny. 

Ruding  (vol.  i.,  p.  51-58)  has  given  the  tables  of  fees  and 
wages  for  the  several  officers  in  the  years  1584,  1599,  1649, 
1689,  1739,  1743,  and  1797. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  salaries  and  allowances, 
contingent  expenses,  and  rates  of  coinage,  between  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  French  and  English  mints  in  1836  will 
be  found,  p.  87-89  of  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal 
Mint,'  ordered  to  be  printed  30th  June,  1837. 

In  antient  times  extraordinary  methods  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  furnish  the  mint  with  workmen.  Thus  in  the 
31  St  Henry  III.,  a  writ  was  iisoed,  authorising  Reyaer  de 


Brussell  to  bring  into. England,  from  beyond  the  seas,  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  coinage  and  exchange  of  silver,  to  work 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  King's  charge.  (Pat.,  31  Hen.  III.. 
m.  3.)  And  in  the  25th  Edw.  III.,  Henry  de  Brussell  and 
John  de  Cicestra,  masters  of  the  mint,  were  appointed  by 
letters -patent  to  choose  and  take  as  many  goldsmiths, 
smiths,  and  other  workmen  in  the  city  of  London  and  other 
places,  where  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them,  as  should 
be  necessary  for  the  works  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  to  bring  the  said  workmen  to  the  said  Tower,  and 
to  place  them  there  to  work  at  the  wages  allowed  by  the 
said  masters.  And  any  of  them  which  should  be  rebellious 
in  that  case,  to  seize  and  arrest,  and  to  detain  in  prison 
within  the  said  Tower,  and  to  keep  in  safe  custody  until  the 
king  should  determine  upon  their  punishment.  Hie&e 
letters  were  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  &c-,  who  were  com- 
manded to  assist  the  said  masters  in  carrying  their  provi- 
sions into  execution.  (Pat.,  25  Edward  UI.,  p.  2,  m.  13 
dors.) 

This  power  to  take  workmen,  &c.,  for  the  service  of  the 
mint  was  not  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  f/n- 
dent,  idthLorison,  14  Elizabeth,  in  HarL  MSS^  Brit  Mus., 
698.) 

The  custom  of  placing  the  money er's  name  upon  the  coins 
prevailed,  as  already  observed,  at  a  very  early  period  in  this 
island ;  indeed  we  find  it  upon  the  money  of  Ec^berht, 
king  of  Kent,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  series,  and  must  be  dated  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  usually  stamped 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  but  in  some  few  instances  it 
is  found  upon  the  obverse,  whilst  the  name  of  the  monarch 
is  removed  to  the  other  side.  The  names  of  two  moneyers 
sometimes  occur  upon  the  same  coin.  From  the  time  of 
Aethelstan,  with  some  few  exceptions  only,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  added,  probably  in  conformity  to  his  law  that  the 
money  should  be  coined  within  some  town.  (Wilkins,  Leg, 
Anglo-Sax,,  p.  319.)  The  name  of  the  moneyer  is  not 
found  lower  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  that  of  the 
mint  was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  last  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Metal  brought  to  the  mint  was  assayed,  reduced  to  stan- 
dard, and  then  formed  into  money,  by  the  instruments 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  invented  for  that  pur^ 
pose. 

The  mode  of  coinage  in  early  times,  at  least  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  was  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial; the  sole  expedient  emploved  being  to  fix  one  die 
firmly  in  a  wooden  block,  and  to  hold  the  other  in  the  hand 
as  a  puncheon ;  when,  by  striking  the  latter  forcibly,  and 
repeatedljT,  with  a  hammer,  the  impression  required  was  at 
length  worked  up. 

This  method  appears  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
the  first  invention  of  coined  money ;  and  it  is  a  sin^lar 
fact  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made  in  iu 
until  the  power  of  the  screw  was  applied  to  coinage  in  the 
French  mint  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Le  Blanc,  Traiie  Hist  de  Monnoyes  de  Prance^  p.  269.) 

Tlie  new  invention  was  not  however  admitted  into  our  mint 
before  the  year  1561,  when  it  was  used  together  with  the 
old  method  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  until  the  latter  was 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  14th  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1662.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  only  very  trivial  imnrovements 
have  been  made,  and  the  machine  continues  to  he  worked. 
It  consists  of  a  screw,  to  which  the  upper  die  is  connected ; 
this  is  worked  by  a  fiy,  and  forces  that  die  which  is  attached 
to  it  with  considerable  force  upon  the  other  die,  which  is 
firmly  fixed  below.  The  advantage  of  this  machine  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  mill  and  screw)  over  the  old  mode  of 
striking  with  a  hammer  consists  chiefly  in  the  increase  of 
force,  which  is  so  great  as  to  raise  the  impression  at  one 
blow.  The  edges  of  the  hammered  money  were  left  in  a  rude 
and  unfinished  state,  which  rendered  them  peeultariy  liable 
to  he  diminished  by  clipping.  After  the  mill  was  intro- 
duced, the  coins  began  to  assume  a  fbrm  nearly  circular, 
which  admitted  of  some  addition  to  the  impression,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  preserving  the  outward  edge.  This  was  first 
attempted  by  placing  a  graining  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
circle  on  the  outside  of  the  legend,  quite  to  the  edge  of  the 
coin.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Elizabeth's  mill^  money 
present  instances  of  this  invention.  Afterwards,  a  legeno 
was  imprinted  upon  the  edge  of  the  laiger  pieces;  but  this, 
it  in  believed,  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1651,  Ibr 
the  earliest  instances  of  it  which  are  known  oeoor  upon 
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tbd  coins  made  hy  Bloadeau  and  Ranage.  for  the  Com- 
nonwealth,  of  that  date.  This  impression  is  given  to  the 
edge  of  the  coin  by  passing  it  between  two  plates,  one  of 
which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable  by  a  pinion  which 
works  in  teeth  on  the  back  edge  of  it.  One  half  of  the  legend 
is  engraved  on  each  of  these  plates,  so  that  when  the  coin 
has  been  carried  by  the  moveable  plate  to  the  end  of  that 
which  is  fixed,  it  is  then  marked  upon  the  whole  of  the  edge. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  M.  Castainjr,  in  1685,  and 
was  introduced  by  him  into  the  French  mmt.  (Boixard, 
Traitc  de  Monnoye9,  tom  i,  p.  142.)  Before  this  invention 
the  letters  were  impressed  upon  the  edge  by  including  the 
blanks  in  a  collar  which  contained  the  legend,  and  was  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  but  of  less"  thickness.  The 
metal,  thus  placed,  being  struck  with  the  die,  expanded 
under  it,  and  received  the  form  of  whatever  was  engraven 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  opened  with  four  joints 
in  order  to  permit  the  coins  to  be  taken  out. 

As  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  impress  a  legend  iipon  the 
rim  of  the  smaller  coins,  a  graining  has  been  devised  for  the 
protection  of  their  outer  edge.  This,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  technical  term  milling,  was  first  used  in 
1 663,  the  strokes  at  that  time  going  at  right  angles  across 
the  edge.  That  mode  continued  until  1669,  when  diagonal 
strokes  were  introduced.  But  these  also  being  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  anguhir  strokes  were  devised  in 
1739,  whidi  added  something  to  the  difficulty  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  milling ;  and  the  edge  of  the  coin  was  still  further 
protected  by  placing  the  top  of  the  letters  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  it  The  position  of  the  letters  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  coin,  which  first  appeared  upon  some  of  the  guineas  of 
William  and  Mary,  is  still  continued. 

From  the  money,  when  completely  finished,  two  pieces 
are  to  be  taken  from  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  two,  at  least,  from  everv  sixty  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
one  for  the  private  assay  within  the  mint,  and  the  other  for 
the  trial  of  the  Pix. 

The  following  is  the  process  which  at  present  takes  places 
from  the  time  at  which  an  ingot  of  gold  is  imported  into  the 
mint,  to  the  period  when  it  is  issuM  from  the  mint  in  the 
shape  of  money,  as  stated  in  evidence  to  the  committee  on 
the  royal  mint,  April  18,  1837,  byJ.  W.  Morrison,  Esq., 
the  deputy-master. 

*  The  bullion  or  ingots  are  brought  to  the  mint,  and  it  beine 
ascertained  that  such  ingot  has  been  melted  by  approved 
refiners  in  the  trade,  and  also  an  assay  upon  the  purchase 
by  the  king's  assayer,  they  are  taken  into  the  master's 
assay-office,  where  pieces  are  cut  out  for  him  te  assay ;  the 
ingots  are  then  locked  up  under  the  keys  of  the  deputy- 
master,  comptroller,  and  king*s  derk,  and  as  soon  as  the< 
ingots  are  reported  by  the  master  assayer,  they  are  weighed 
by  the  weigher  and  teller  in  the  raintpoffiee,  in  the  presence 
of  the  importer  and  the  mint  officers  and  the  clerks,  who 
calculate  the  fineness  of  each  ingot,  and  ascertain  the  stan- 
dard value  of  the  whole  importation,  when  a  mint  bill  and 
receipt  is  given  to  the  importer,  signed  by  the  deputv«mas- 
ter  and  witnessed  by  the  comptroller  and  king*s  clerk;  the 
mint  being  bound  to  return  an  equal  weight  of  standard 
coin.  The  ingots  are  then  made  up  into  pots  of  u  certain 
weight,  and  a  portion  of  alloy  or  fine  metal  calculated, 
which  is  to  be  added  in  the  melting  to  produce  the  stan- 
dard; they  are  then  cast  into  bars  fit  for  the  moneyer's 
operation ;  an  assay  being  made  by  the  king's  assayer,  with 
reference  to  the  delivery  of  the  bars,  fh)m  a  sample  taken 
from  each  pot  by  the  surveyor  of  melting  for  that  assay, 
the  moneyer  rolls  the  bars  to  proper  thickness,  and  cuts 
out  the  piece  for  the  stamping  of  the  intended  coin ;  and 
having  made  that  piece  of  the  right  weight,  they  are  coined, 
and  are  put  into  bags  of  a  given  weight  to  be  examined  by 
^he  king*s  assayer,  Uie  comptroller,  the  king's  clerk,  weigher 
and  teller,  at  the  process  called  the  pix.  The  money  is  then 
locked  up  till  the  assay  is  reported  by  the  king*s  assayer, 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  owner  weight  for  weight,  as 
expressed  in  the  mint  bill  which  had  been  given,  and  which 
bill  and  receipt  are  then  returned.* 

The  reader  who  desires  more  extensive  information  than 
is  here  given  upon  the  subject  of  the  mint  must  consult  the 
Report  from  ike  Select  Committee  qf  the  House  ttf  Com" 
mone,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Appendix  to  which  he 
will  also  find  a  large  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the 
French  mint,  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Duteh 
mint.    [Bullion;  Exchanob.1 

MINU'CIUS»  F^UX,  a  Latin  CSiristitn  writer  of  the 


third  eentury,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  oame  to  live  at  Rome, 
where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  advocate,  and  was 
much  admired,  according  to  the  report  of  .Lactantius  and 
Jerome,  for  his  eloquence.    We  have  a  work  by  him,  en- 
titled *  Octavius,'  which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
called  Octavius  and  a  heathen  c&lled  CsBcilius,  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  iwo  religions  which  wero  then  striving  for 
supremacy.    In  this  dialogue,  Octavius  ropels  the  absurd 
imputations  of  the  heathens  against  the  early  Christians, 
whom  they  accused  of  all  sorts  of  impurities  aod  crimes  in 
their  religious  meetings.  Through  fear  of  persecution  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed  places, 
which    circumstances   exposed    them    to   the  obloquy  of 
vulgar  ignorance.    At  the  same  time  Octavius  retorts  upon 
his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notoriously  hcentious  prac- 
tices of  the  heathens.    The  style  of  this  work  is  argumenta- 
tive and  sufficiently  pure;  the  language  is  animated,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  attnZtive,  being  mixed  up  with 
mythological  learning  and  much  information  concerning  the 
customsand  opinions  of  that  interesting  period.  As  an  apology 
of  Christianity,  the  work  of  Minucius  Felix,  is  a  companion 
to  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenagoras,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  Justinus,  Tertullianus,  and  other  early 
advocates  of  the  Christian  faith  in  iU  times  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  of 
Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century.    The  dialogue  of  '  Octavius' 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  among  which  those  by 
James  Gronovius,  Leyden<  1709,  and  by  Davis,  Cambridge, 
1712,  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a  dissertation  or 
commentary  by  Balduinus.  The  '  Octavius'  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  Abbe  de  Gourcy, 

Another  work,  entitled  *  De  Fato,'  against  astrologers,  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius,  al- 
though Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  authorship. 
This  Work  is  lost 

The  *  OcUvius '  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Arnobius, 
and  was  inserted  as  the  8th  book  of  his  Disputations  <  Ad- 
versiu  Gentes.'  Bouchard  has  published  a  Dissertaifon'on 
Minuciui^  Kiel,  1685. 

MINUET  (menuet^  Fr.),  a  graceful  slow  dance,  which, 
according  to  Brossard,  had  its  origin  in  Poitou.  and,  we 
conjecture,  first  made  its  appearance  either  in  the  middle 
or  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Mersenne,  but  is  met  with  in  the 
operas  of  Lully.  Manage  derives  the  word  from  menu, 
'  little,'  the  paces  of  the  minuet  being  small. 

The  minuet,  as  a  dance,  consists  of  two  strains  or  parts, 
of  eight  bars  each,  in  three-crotchet  time,  and  botn  are 
repeated;  but  as  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  together 
with  hoops  and  hair^powder,  so  it  passed  away  with  them, 
and,  except  now  and  then  on  the  stage,  is  only  seen  in  the 
dancing-schools.  As  an  exclusively  musical  movement,  in 
symphonies,  quartets,  &c.,  each  strain  of  the  minuet  gene- 
rally comprises  sixteen  bars,  both  strains  being  repeated ; 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  second,  called  the  trio ;  after  which 
the  minuet  is  played  once  mora,  straight  through.  But  com- 
posers are  not  very  strict  as  to  its  length,  or  to  that  of  its 
supplement  the  trio.  For  the  latter  kind  of  minuet  we  are 
indebted  to  Germany:  its  time  is  always  quick— a//^ro  ; 
and  when  repeated  after  the  trio,  the  movement  is  rather 
accelerated. 

MINUTE  iminutumf  portio  minuta),    [Anolb  ;  Tihb  ; 
Sbxagbsimals.] 
MINX,  a  name  for  the  Vison-weasel. 
MINX-OTTER,     Pennant's    name   for   the    Vison- 
weasel. 

MINZO'NI,  ONO'FRIO,  more  distinguished  for  the 
quality  than  the  quantity  of  his  poetry,  in  wnich  last  respect 
he  is  only  one  of  the  minor  bards  of  Italv,  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara,  in  1734.  He  was  educated  bv  the  Jesuits,  and  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
mathematics ;  but  his  forte  lay  rather  in  poetry, — it  is  as  a 
poet,  at  least,  that  his  name  is  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Imbued  with  the  study  of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  he  had  caught 
much  of  their  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of  expression ; 
and  was  comparatively  careless  of  those  mechanical  beauties 
of  veraifioation  which,  in  his  time,  were  too  generally  ac- 
ceptedas  equivalent  togeouine  poetry.  Freshness  of  thought, 
distinctness  of  imagery,  and  nobleness  of  language  are  th« 
oharaoteristics  of  h»  poems,  which  consist  chiefly  of  son- 
ata.   H«  likewise  dittanguiafaed  himialf  hy  his  eloqw 
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in  tbe  pulpit  so  highly,  that  the  citizens  of  Ferram  Btirdck  a 
medal  in  honour  of  him  in  1783.  In  1780  he  was  made 
canon  penitentiary  of  that  city,  which  olfloe  he  discharged 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal. 

MIOSEN,  Lake.    [Curibtiania.] 

MIRABAUD,  JEAN  BAFTISTE  DB,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1675,  first  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  left  it 
\ion  after  to  devote  himself  to  hterature.  He  made  himself 
known  by  a  French  translation  of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem,' 
which  he  published  in  1 724.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  became 
secretary  in  1742.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1760.  Besides  tbe 
above-mentioned  translation,  and  a  Tory  inferior  one  of 
Ariosto's  poem,  he  wrote— 1,  '  Le  Monde,  son  Orig^ine  et 
son  Antiquit6.'  2,  '  Opinions  des  Anciens  sur  les  Jnifs.' 
3,  *  Sentimens  des  Philosophes  sur  la  Nature  de  I'Ame,* 
and  other  minor  works.  The  atheistical  work  called  *  Sys- 
t@me  de  la  Nature,'  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  was  attributed  to  Miraband,  but  is  known  to 
have  been  written  bv  the  Baron  d'Holbaoh,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  friends.    [Holbacr.] 

MIRABEAU,  HONORE>  GABRIEL  DE  RIQUETP. 
COUNT  OF,  was  born  at  Bignon,  near  Nemours,  in  1749, 
of  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Florence  in  the 
thirteenth '  century,  the  name  of  which,  Arrighettt,  had 
become  Frenchified  into  that  of  Riqueti.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  a  man  of  .some  literary  ndte, 
tbe  author  of  *  UAmi  des  Honimes '  and  other  works,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school  of  the  '  Bconomistes.*  The 
marquis,  though  a  great  advocate  of  libertjr  and  philanthropy 
in  his  writings,  was  a  harsh  despot  in  his  own  family,  and 
his  harshness  probably  contributed  to  sour  the  temper  of  his 
son,  and  to  drive^  htm  into  the  excesses  which  stained  his 
earlier  career.  Young  Mirabeau  had  violent  passions,  an 
ardent  imagination,  and  great  abilities.  He  was  fond  of 
pleasure,  of  love  intrigues,  and  of  spendii^  money,  and  his 
father  knew  no  better  means  of  checking  his  irregularities 
than  by  obtaining  'lettres  de  cachet*  against  hia  son,  and 
confining  him  in  several  state  prisons  in  succession.  His 
first  imprisonment  was  in  consequence  of  a  love  affair,  after 
which  Mirabeau  served  for  some  time  iti  the  army,  on 
leaving  which  he  married  a  young  lady  who  had  been  pro- 
mised to  another.  His  dissipation  however  rendered  the 
match  an  unhappy  one;  he  became  encumbered  with  debts, 
his  father  obtained  an  interdict  against  him,  which  declared 
him  incapable  of  administering  his  property,  and  moreover 
a  lettre  de  cachet,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Joux,  in  the  Jura  mountains.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  His  captivating  address  won  over  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  who  allowed  him  to  walk  abotit  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pontarlier,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  lady,  the  wife  of  an  old  man  who  was 
a  magistrate  in  that  province.  Mirabeau  seduced  her,  and 
carri^  her  off  to  Holland.  This  is  the  person  to  whom  he 
afterwards  addressed  several  licentious  works  under  the 
name  of  Sophie.  For  this  offence  the  parliament  of  Dijon 
condemned  nim  to  death  par  contumace, 

in  Holland  Mirabeau  oegan  to  work  for  the  booksellers 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  While  he  was  thus  employ ed,  he 
was  seized  by  the  agents  of  the  French  police,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  and  was  finally  shut  up 
in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  where  be  re- 
mained more  than  three  years.  During  his  confinement  he 
went  through  a  course  of  general  reading,  made  translations 
from  Latin  and  modem  foreign  authors,  formed  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  extracts,  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
were  of  the  amorous  kind,  and  some  of  them  obscene.  He 
also  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  mistress  Sophie, 
which  was  published  after  his  death. 

On  his  release  in  1 780  he  wrote  his  work  *  On  the  Lettres 
de  Cachet,  and  on  State  Prisons,'  which  made  a  deep  im- 

gression  on  the  public.  Repairing  to  Pontarlier,  he  pleaded 
is  own  cause  and  that  of  his  mistress,  and  compelled  the 
husband  to  enter  into  a  compromise  by  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  quashed. 

About  1784  be  visited  London,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Romilly.  From  England  he  wrote  his 
'  Letters  to  Chamfort,'  in  which  he  praised  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  '  Mirabeau,'  says  his  friend  and  biographOr 
Dumont,  *  was  then  engaffe4  in  a  work  on  the  American 
order  of  Cincinnatus,  ana  be  had  in  hia  portfolio  plans 
and  sketches  of  several  other  works,  upon  whioh  he  took 
good  care  to  consult  «Tefy  penon  capaible  c^  g&rding  \m 
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information.  He  was  then  poor,  and  obliged  to  live  by 
writings.  He  wrote  his  *' Doutes  sur  la  Liberty  de  I* Re- 
cant" (or  Considerations  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Scbekle) 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Chauvet,  which  gave  him  the  firet  idea 
of  the  work. 

'  Havins  become  acquainted  with  a  geographer,  he  be^an 
to  think  of  writing  a  universal  geography.    Had  any  one 
shown  him  tbe  elements  of  Chinese  grammar,  he  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  attempted  a  treatise  on  the  Chinese 
language.    He  studied  a  subject  while  he  was  writing  ti|>oa 
it,  and  ne  only  required  an  assistant  who  should  fumi&h 
matter  to  him.    He  could  contrive  to  get  notes  and  addi- 
tions from  twenty  different  hands ;  and  had  he  been  offered 
a  good  price,  I  am  confident  that  he  would  have  undertaken 
to  write  even  an  Encyclopaedia.    His  activity  was  pro- 
digious.   If  he  worked  little  himself,  he  made  others  work 
very  bard.    He  had  the  skill  of  finding  out  men  of  talent, 
and  of  successfully  flattering  those  who  could  be  of  use  to 
him ;  he  worked  upon  thorn  by  means  of  insinuations  of 
fHendship  and  of  ideas  of  public  benefit.    His  interesting 
and  animated  conversation  was  Uke  a  hone  which  he  used 
to  sharpen  his  tools.  Nothing  was  lost  to  him  ;  be  collected 
with  care  anecdotes,  conversations,  and  thoughts ;  appro- 
priated to  his  own  benefit  the  fruits  of  the  reading  and 
study  of  his  friends ;  knew  how  to  use  the  information  thua 
acquired  so  as  to  appear  to  have  always  possessed  it;  and 
when  he  had  begun  a  work  in  earnest,  it  was  seen  to  make 
a  rapid  and  daily  progress.'    (Dumont's  Reeoliectiom  qf 
Mirabeau,) 

The  above  sketch  by  a  clever  and  impartial  friend  of 
Mirabeau  gives  an  insight  into  the  vei|satile  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  might  be  styled  the  Alcibiades  of 
the  French  revolution. 

In  1786,  Mirabeau's  abilities  having  become  known,  he 
was  employed  by  the  French  minister  Calonne,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  about  eight  months,  and 
witnessed  the  last  days  of  the  great  Frederic,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  his  weak  successor.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  wrote  his  work,  *  De  la  Monarchic  Prussienno*' 
which  was  compiled  from  very  good  materials  that  he  had 
obtained  at  ^Berlin.  He  also  published  an  '  Histoire  Secrete 
de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,'  which  contains  many  scandalous 
anecdotes,  and  which  the  French  government  caused  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  He  was  paid 
twice  for  this  work :  once  by  the  French  minister  Mont- 
monn,  for  suppressing  it,  and  a  second  time  by  the  book- 
seller for  publishing  it 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  1 788,  that 
Dumont  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  whose  character 
then  stood  very  low  even  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  hia 
law-suits  with  his  ikmily,  his  elopements,  his  imprison- 
ments, and  his  licentious 'character,  so  that  his  acquaint- 
anoes  were  almost  ashamed  of  seeing  him.  He  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  Calonne  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Necker,  against  whom  he  wrote  several  pamphlets.  He 
published  also  a '  Letter'  to  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  an 

*  Address  to  the  Batavians '  on  the  disturbances  then  exist- 
ing in  Holland,  and  a  '  Letter  to  Joseph  II.,'  all  of  which  arc 
remarkable  for  their  turbulent  tone.    He  wrote  likewise  an 

*  Essai  sur  la  Secte  des  Illumines,'  and  a '  Lettre  sur  Cag- 
liostro,'  in  which  he  exposed  that  irbpostor.  His  reputation 
as  a  writer  stood  very  high,  although  he  was  indebted  to  his 
firiends  for  most  of  his  materials. 

The  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  1 789,  opened  to 
Mirabeau  a  new  and  brilliant  career.  Two  years  before  he 
had  attended  tbe  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  he  acted 
as  secretary.  He  now  presented  himself  before  the  states 
of  Provence  as  a  candidate  for  representing  that  province  in 
the  States- General,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the  nobles  on 
the  ground  of  not  being  possessed  of  any  fief.  The  true 
reason  was  that  he  was  disliked,  not  so  much  for  his  irre- 
gular conduct  as  for  the  bold  attacks  which  he  made  upon 
exclusive  privileges. 

He  then  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
or  Commons,  and  was  returned  to  the  States-General  for 
both  the  towns  of  Aix  and  Marseille.  He  chose  to  sit  for 
the  former,  but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Marseille  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  the  citizens  who  had  given  him  their  votes,  and 
was  received  in  triumph.  In  the  midst,  of  hia  success 
however  he  showed  himself  a  firiend  to  social  order,  and  by 
his  personal  influence  repressed  the  disorders  of  the  popu^ 
lace,  which  had  broken  out  in  alarming  hots  both  at  Alar- 
sdllo  and  al  Aix.^  XI  u  llixabeau'i  peculidr  hoas^  that 
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throngbout  his  political  career  his  passions  and  party  fisel* 
inga  never  got  the  better  of  bis  judgment;  be  always 
remained  master  of  himself;  be  knew  where  to  stop,  and 
where  others  ouqbt  to  have  stopped.  Whilst  Brissot,  Bar- 
nave,  Sidyes,  Potion,  and  others  had  chieiiy  in  view  the 
temporary  triumph  of  their  respective  parties  or  systems, 
Mirabeau  saw  farther;  he  weighed  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  that  were  agitated,  and  he  looked 
to  the  permanent  welfare  and  security  of  France,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  rational  government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  two 
privileged  orders  and  the  third  estate  concerning  their  mode 
of  sitting  and  of  voting,  Mirabeau  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
Breton  members,  that  the  third  estate  should  assume  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  regardless  of  the  other  two 
orders.    Instead  of  this  he  proposed  a  deputation  to  the 
clergy  to  invite  them,  *  in  the  name  of  the  Uod  of  peace.'  to 
join  the  Commons.     This  step  however  proving  fruitless. 
Sieyes  proposed  to  send  a  last  message  to  the  privileged 
orders,  to  request  them  to  repair  to  the  common-hall  of  the 
States,  in  order  to  verify  their  respective  powers,  and  to  judge 
as  in  default  those  who  should  not  appear.    That  very  day 
Mirabeau,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  motion,  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Malouet,  the  personal  friend  of 
the  ministers  Necker  and  Montmorin,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  rational  liberty ;  that  he  saw  the  storm 
which  was  impending,  and  that  the  question  now  was, 
whether  the  monarch  and  monarchy  should  outlive  its  fury. 
'  There  are,'  said  he,  *  among  ourselves  (in  the  third  estate) 
several  hot-headed  dangerous  men.    In  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  the  clever  men  have  no  common  sense,  and 
among  the  fools  I  know  several  who  are  capable  of  setting 
fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  all  up  m  the  air.  Yoq, 
sir,  are  the  friend  of  M.  Necker  and  of  M.  de  Montmorin ; 
I  do  not  like  either  of  them,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
like  me,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  wa  oan 
understand  each  other.    I  should  wish  to  know  their  inten- 
tions, and  I  request  a  private  conference  with  them.    Tbey 
would  be  very  guilty  or  very  short-sighted,  if  they  expected 
to  deal  with  the  present  States-General  as  former  ministers 
have  dealt  with  those  assemblies  in  the  old  times  of  the 
monarchy.    That  cannot  now  be.    They  ought  to  have  a 
plan  of  conduct  based  upon  certain  principles  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  monarchy ;   if  that  plan  is  reasonable,  I  shall 
en^ge  to  support  it,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  democracy 
which  threatens  to  overwnelm  us.'    Malouet  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  for  he  was  aware  of  Mirabeau's  power 
among  the  Commons,  but  the  two  ministers  received  the 
offer  coolly,  and  Necker,  having  at  last  consented  to  see 
Mirabeau,  asked  htm,  in  a  distant  supercilious  manner,  what 
proposals  he  had  to  make  ?    Mirabeau  offended  at  the  word 
'  proposals,*  answered  in  a  few  sharp  words  and  went  away 
to  the  assembly.    In  passing  by  M!ialQuet  be  whispered  to 
him,  '  Your  friend  is  a  fool ;  he  will  hear  of  me  again  by 
and  by.'    To  the  honour  of  Mirabeau  it  must  be  said  this 
feeling  of  irritation  was  transient,  and  that  in  the  moment- 
ous discussions  that  followed,  his  pique  against  the  minister 
did  not  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  which  he  had  already 
prescribed  to  himself.'    (Droz,  UUtoire  du  Regne  de  Lout9 
XVL,  Paris,  1839.) 

On  the  1 5th  of  June,  when  the  Commons  were  deliberating 
on  the  name  which  tbey  were  to  assume,  Mirabeau,  after 
observing  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  privileged  orders  was 
inexcusable^  that  the  third  estate  was  evidently  in  the 
right,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  they  ought  to  avoid  tak- 
ing extreme  measures,  which  are  the  last  resource  of  despair* 
and  theirs  certainly  was  not  a  desperate  situation,  continued 
thus :  '  You  cannot  constitute  yourselves  as  the  StatesrGiena* 
ral,  because  that  denomination  implies  three  orders,  and  the 
three  orders  certainly  are  not  here.    Will  you  assume 
another  synonymous  denomination,  implying  that  you  are 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  r     You  will  still 
require  the  kiug's  sanction;  you  cannot  do  without  it,  if 
you  mean  to  impart  legality  to  your  resolutions.'    He  then 
proposed  to  assume  the  title  of  *  Representatives  of  the 
people.'    But  in  France  the  word  'people'  had  by  long 
abuse  become  a  word  of  contempt.    Mounier  proposed  the 
title  of '  Assembly  of  the  majority  of  the  Deputies  deliberat- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  minority  duly  invited  and  not 
appearing.'  But  this  title  was  too  long.  The  discussion  ocou- 


if  he  had  it  not,  I  should  nrefer  livit^  at  Constantinople  rathe^ 
than  in  France.  I  declare  to  you  that  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  fearful  than  the  sovereign  aristocracy  of  six  hun- 
dred deputies,  who  to-morrow  perhaps  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  declare  themselves  permanent,  the  next  day 
hereditary ;  and  which  would  end,  like  all  aristocracies  in 
the  world,  by  invading  and  usurping  all  the  powers  of  the 
state.'  And  he  continued  to  support  his  proposed  title  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  '  Are  you  not  the  elect  of 
the  people  ?  And  do  you  blush  at  the  name  ?  Will  you  tell 
your  constituents  that  you  disdain  the  title  which  tbev  have 
conferred  upon  you,  tnat  it  is  not  brilliant  enough,  not 
pompous  enough  for  your  taste  ?  More  clear-sighted  than 
we,  the  heroes  of  the  Netherlands  adopted  the  name  of 
"  gueux*'  which  the  insolence  of  their  tyrants  had  cast  upon 
them:  the  founders  of  Swiss  liberty  prided  themselves 
in  that  of  *'  boors,"  and  these  names,  by  rallying  to  their 
cause  whole  multitudes  oppressed  by  aristocracy  and  des- 
potism, became  their  strength  and  the  pledge  of  their  suc- 
cess  '    Mirabeau's  opinion  however  was  violently 

opposed,  and  the  denomination  of  '  National  Assembly,* 
which  bad  been  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  States- 
Qeneral,  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion 
of  Sidyes,  the  mmority  who  voted  against  it  consisting  of 
ninety  deputies.  Mirabeau  absented  himself  to  avoid  voting 
on  the  question.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Major  Mauvillon 
of  the  Prussian  service  as  follows :  '  Supposing  even  that 
the  king  should  give  his  sanction  to  the  new  title  which  we 
have  assumed*  it  is  still  true  that  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  hav^  staked  a  kingdom  at  a  game  of  chance,  whilst 
I  wished  to  play  at  a  game  of  chess  in  which  I  was  the 
strongest.  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe.  The 
excessive  ignorance,  the  frightful  disorder^  of  the  govern- 
ment have  forced  a  hot-house  revolution,  and  we  are  carried 
be]^ond  our  capabilities  and  our  instructions.'  {Lettres  de 
mirabeau  d  un  de  ses  amis  en  AUemagne.) 

But  the*great  step  once  taken  by  the  Commons,  Mirabeau 
was  fiiithfuT  to  them,  and  boldly  supported  the  rights  which 
they  had  assumed.  After  the  memorable  royal  sitting  of 
the  23rd  June,  in  which  Louis  ordered  the  three  estates  to 
deliberate  in  separate  chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons still  retained  their  seats  in  the  common  hall ;  and 
when  the  Marquis  de  Br6z6,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
reminded  them  of  the  king's  orders,  Mirabeau  rose  and  said : 
'  We  have  listened,  sir,  to  the  intentions  which  have  been 
suggested  to  the  king ;  but  you,  who  cannot  act  as  his  in- 
terpreter to  the  National  Assembly— you,  who  hold  here 
neither  seat,  nor  vote,  nor  right  of  speaking — you  are  not 
a  fit  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.  Go,  and  tell  those 
who  nave  sent  you,  that  we  are  sitting  here  by  the  power  of 
the  neonle,  and  that  bayonets  alone  can  drive  us  hence.' 
All  the  deputies  cried  out, '  That  is  the  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
and  our  firm  resolution ;'  and  the  grand  master  withdrew. 
When  he  reported  to  Louis  the  answer  of  the  Commons,  the 
king,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  said  peevishly,  *  Well,  if 
they  will  not  quit  the  hall,  let  them  stay  in  it' 

Mirabeau  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief  leader  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  su- 
premacy for  nearly  two  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
Without  belonging  exactly  to  any  party,  he  was  courted 
or  feared  by  alL  He  wished  to  form  a  party  truly  na- 
tional ;  and  on  the  27th  June  he  made  a  speech,  in  which, 
after  telling  his  colleagues  that  agitation  and  tumult  could 
only  be  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  liberty,  he  exhorted 
them  to  calm  the  people,  and  save  them  from  the  excesses  into 
which  a  furious  zeal  might  lead  them.  '  The  number  of  our 
enemies  isereatly  exaggerated,  for  we  must  not  consider  as 
enemies  all  those  who  do  not  think  as  we  do.  Many  of 
them  wish  the  public  good  as  much  as  we  do,  but  tbey  seek 
it  by  a  different  road ;  many  are  still  biassed  by  early  im- 
pressions and  the  habits  of  education ;  others,  seeing  us 
take  a  position  without  a  precedent,  are  alarmed  for  their 
property ;  tbey  fear  that  Uoerty  may  become  a  pretext  for 
licentiousness  and  anarchy.  All  these  men  deserve  our 
regard,  our  consideration.'  And  he  drew  an  eloquent 
sketch  of  the  advantages  which  a  rational  constitution 
would  ensure  to  France ;  the  equality  of  taxation,  the  free- 
dom of  industry,  economy  in  the  finances,  the  written  law 
substituted  for  ministerial  caprice. 

Lous  XVI.,  after  having  sanctioned  and  even  commanded 
the  union  of  the  three  estates  into  one  National  Aiisembly, 
allowed  his  courtiers  to  collect  a  groat  number  of  troo- 
near  Paris  and  Versailles,  as  if  to  overawe  that  aseem 
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It  WR8  then  that  Miraheau«  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  denounced  the  measures  of  the  court  as  a  plot 
against  the  independence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  moved  a  firm  though  respectful  address  to  the 
king,  whom  he  excused,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  was 
being  done  in  his  name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  address  was 
voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Mirabeau's  speeches,  was 
written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powers  are 
proved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  replies,  which,  as 
well  as  bis  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and 
pressure,  the  same  logic,  the  same  inspiration,  and  his  own 
])eculiar  bold  and  somewhat  careless  manner.  He  doubtless 
made  use  of  notes  with  which  his  friends  supplied  him,  but 
he  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own,  and  stamping 
them  with  his  original  character.  This  is  fully  and  honour- 
ably acknowledged  in  many  places  by  Dumont  himself, 
who  claims  (and  we  see  no  reason  for  questioning  his 
statement)  the  greatest  share  in  having  written  for  Mi- 
rabeau. 

Louis  XVI.  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address ;  the 
people  of  Paris  took  the  alarm,  which  was  increased  by  the 
sudden  dismissal  of  Necker,  and  an  insurrection,  lea  by 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Santerre,  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  club  of 'the  Palais  Royal,  broke  out  in  the  capital, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  1 3th  of 
July,  and  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  During 
this  stormy  period  Mirabeau  was  constantly  with  the  As- 
sembly, day  and  night,  at  Versailles,  supporting  the  firmness 
of  the  members,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  king 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  capital,  and  sending  re- 
peated deputations  to  the  palace  for  that  purpose.  The 
king  at  last  consented  to  remove  the  troops,  and  went 
himself  to  Paris  on  the  17th,  where  he  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  the  new  municipality,  the  arming  of  the  militia, 
and  other  popular  measures.  The  Revolution  was  now 
complete,  and  the  old  monarchy  was  dead.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mirabeau  had  conspired  with  the  Paris  insurgents, 
in  order  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom;  but  this  accusation,  as  referring  to  that 
epoch,  was  at  least  premature.  Mirabeau  may  have  known 
or  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  he  also  knew  the  weakness  of  the  duke's  per<» 
sonal  character,  his  bad  reputation,  and  his  want  of  popu- 
larity ;  whilst  Louis  was  still  very  popular  with  the  people 
at  large.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
when  the  populace  of  Paris  went  to  Versailles,  insulted  the 
royal  family,  and  threatened  their  lives,  a  plot  was  attri- 
buted to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mirabeau  was  implicated 
in  the  supposed  conspiracy ;  but  the  National  Assembly 
declared  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against 
either.  Dumont,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Mirabeau's 
intimacy,  examines  the  matter  pretty  closely,  and,  in  the 
end,  leaves  it  in  doubt  That  some  communications  from 
tne  duke*s  partv  were  made  to  Mirabeau  through  Laclos, 
the  unprinciplea  author  of  the  '  Liaisons  Dansereuses,*  and 
a  familiar  of  the  duke,  seems  certain;  but  the  intentions 
of  the  conspirators,  and  how  far  Mirabeau  participated  in 
them,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.  Dumont  seems  to 
think  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  frighten  the 
king  away,  and  then  to  appoint  the  duke  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  in  whicn  case  Mirabeau  might  have  sup- 
ported him  in  the  Assemblv,  and  have  been  appointed  in 
return  prime*minister,  whicn  post  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to 
present  the  model  of  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  on 
the  motion  of  the  metaphysician  Siiyes. 

Mirabeau  was,  from  the  first,  opposed  to  this  declaration, 
which  he  considered  as  a  puerile  fiction.  He  however  set 
about  the  task  with  his  fiiends  Dumont,  Claviere,  and 
Duroveray ;  and  *  there  were  we,  writing,  disputing,  adding, 
striking  out,  and  exhausting  both  time  and  patience  upon 
this  ridiculous  subject.  At  length  we  produced  our  piece 
of  patchwork,  our  mosaic  of  pretended  natural  rights,  which 
never  existed.  The  principles  intended  to  be  established 
by  this  declaration  are  dangerous  in  themselves ;  for  legis- 
lators should  not  be  tied  down  to  general  propositions, 
which  they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  alter  and  modify; 
above  all,  they  must  not  be  ciamped  by  fabe  maxims. 
Men  are  bom  free  and  equal !  That  is  not  true ;  on  the 
coatxaiy,  they  axe  born  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  neces* 


sary  dependence.  Equal  I  how  are  they  so,  or  how  can 
they  be  so?  If  by  equality  is  understood  equality  of 
talents,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  fortune,  then  the  fkUebood 
is  manifest'  Mirabeau,  on  presenting  the  project  to  the 
assembly,  ventured  to  make  some  objections  to  it,  and 
proposed  to  defer  the  declaration  of  rights  until  the  con- 
stitution should  be  completed.  '  I  can  safely  predict/  said 
he,  '  that  any  declaration  of  rights  anterior  to  the  cunstt- 
tution  will  prove  but  the  almanac  of  a  single  year ! '  He 
however  withdrew  his  motion  out  of  weariness  and  disgust, 
and  the  declaration  was  decreed.  (Dumont's  Recollect ioru,) 

During  this  discussion  the  violent  members  of  the  Breton 
club  (afterwards  the  Jacobin  club)  charged  Mirabeau  with 
abusing  his  talents,  as  if  he  wished  to  involve  the  assembly 
in  contradictory  resolutions ;  and  one  of  them,  stooping  to 
personalities,  reproached  him  with  the  irregularities  of  his 
private  life.    Mirabeau  answered,  with  dignified  calmness. 
*  No  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  stormy  youth,  partly  by 
the  fault  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  my  own,  I  have  coram i tic} 
many  wrongs,  and  that  there  are  few  men  who  have  afibrded 
more  matter  for  bad  report  and  more  pretexts  for  slander ; 
but  I  dare  attest  to  you  all,  that  as  a  public  msn,  as  a  poli- 
tical writer  or  speaker,  no  one  can  boast  of  greater  courage, 
independence,  disinterestedness,  or  of  greater  uniformity 
and  consistency  of  principles.    Thirty  volumes  of  writings 
are  there  to  prove  my  assertion.' 

Then  came  the  famous  night  sitting  of  the  4th  of  Aug\ist, 
in  which  the  assembly,  on  tne  motions  of  several  membeis 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  abolished  feudal  rights,  game- 
laws,  tithes,  privileges,  and  indemnities,  pensions  not  for 
actual  services,  the  corporations  of  trades,  and  all  the  provin- 
cial franchises,  states,  and  assemblies,  as  well  as  the  charteis 
of  peculiar  towns;  questions  involving  an  entire  political  sys- 
tem were  decided  in  a  few  hours,  put  to  the  vote,  and  passed 
by  ffeneral  acclamation.  From  this  sitting  Mirabeau,  SidyL'<, 
ana  other  leading  members  happened  to  be  absent.  The 
following  day  the  first  two  strongly  reprobated  tliis  hurriH 
work;  Sidyes  made  a  speech  against  the  sudden  aboliti<in 
of  tithes,  which  he  enaed  by  the  words,  'They  want  to  be 
free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just'  Mirabeau  exclaimed  to 
Dumont,  'This  is  just  the  character  of  our  Frenchmen; 
they  are  three  months  disputing  about  syllables,  and  in  a 
single  night  they  overturn  the  whole  venerable  edifice  of 
the  monarchjT.' 

The  next  important  discussion  was  that  on  the  king*^ 
veto.  Mirabeau  had  determined  to  support  the  absolute 
veto,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  second  or  upper  house,  hu 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  monarchy.  His  speech 
on  the  occasion  excited  much  surprise  and  aissatisfaciiuii 
among  the  deputies.  Sidyes  opposed  the  absolute  veto.  Bn«J 
Barnave  and  P£tion  proposea  a  suspensive  or  temiwrary 
one.  Their  motion  was  carried.  Mirabeau  did  not  vote  on 
that  occasion ;  and  such  was  the  importance  which  even  his 
antagonists  attached  to  his  name,  that  Camille  Desmoulius 
and  other  democrats  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  voted  in 
their  favour. 

Mirabeau's  speech  on  the  national  bankruptcy  was  to  him 
a  complete  triumph.  In  this  speech  he  supported  the 
minister  Necker,  to  whom  he  was  personally  hostile,  in  his 
plan  of  a  forced  loan  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  revenue. 
Several  members  had  proposed  modifications,  which  Mira- 
beau thought  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  measure.  lie 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  dangerous  state  of  the  public 
credit,  the  failure  of  the  revenue,  and  represented  a  national 
bankruptcy,  with  all  its  horrors,  as  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  plan.  The  force  with  which  he  pre- 
sented so  commonplace  a  subject  was  miraculous  :  be 
elevated  it  to  sublimity.  They  who  heard  that  speech  ne\  er 
forgot  it  No  attempt  was  made  to  reply:  the  assembly 
was  subjugated  by  the  power  of  a  superior  mind,  and  the 
project  was  adopted  unanimously.  '  From  that  day  Mira- 
beau was  considered  as  having  no  rival  in  the  assembly : 
there  were  indeed  other  orators^  but  he  alone  was  eloquent ; 
and  this  impression  was  stronger,  because  in  his  speech  on 
this  question  he  was  obhged  to  depend  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources ;  for  it  was  an  uoexpeoted  reply,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  been  prepared.  (Dumonl's  RacoUto 
tions.)  Mol£,  the  celebrated  actor  at  the  Tii^fitre  Fran^ais, 
was  so  struck  with  the  foroe  of  Mirabeau's  eloquence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  delivery,  that,  approaching  the  orator 
with  visible  emotion, '  Ah  I  monsieur  le  comte/  said  he,  in 
a  pathetic  tone  of  voice, '  whal  a  speech !  and  with  what  an 
accent  did  you  deliver  it !    You  nave  aureLy  missed  your 
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vocaticn.*    Mirabeau  was  by  no  raeans  displeased  at  tbis 
singular  compliment. 

After  tbc  removal  of  tbe  assembly  to  Paris,  some  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  for  bringing  Mirabeau  into  office. 
Necker  bad  nearly  agreed  to  it,  and  tbe  king  was  about  to 
consent;  but  Mirabeau's  condition  was,  tbat  be  should 
remain  member  of  tbe  assembly,  witbout  wbich  he  felt  that 
his  taking  office  would  be  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of  the 
scheme  having  been  bruited  about,  some  of  his  antagonists, 
of  Lameth's  party,  moved  that  no  minister  should  be  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  Mirabeau  in  vain  opposed  tbe 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  feeble  majority.  He  appealed 
to  the  usage  of  the  English  parliament,  but  this  appeal  told 
against  himself;  for  tbe  least  idea  of  imitation  offended  the 
pride  of  the  innovators,  who  pretended  to  establish  a  monar- 
chical form  of  government,  without  preserving  a  single 
clement  of  monarchy.  *  We  are  not  English,  and  we  want 
nothing  English,*  was  tbe  reply  on  such  occasions. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  propose  a  martial  law 
to  put  down  the  insurrections  which  had  then  become  ex- 
tremely frequent  all  over  France.  The  law  was  passed  on 
the  19ih  of  October,  notwithstanding  violent  opposition; 
and,  stmnge  to  say,  Mirabeau's  popularity  was  not  affected 
by  it 

About  November  of  the  same  year  Mirabeau  unexpect- 
edly communicated  to  Dumont  a  plan  to  draw  the  king 
away  from  Paris.  After  placing  him  in  Metz  or  some  other 
strong  fortress,  amidst  faithful  troops,  he  was  to  appeal  to 
the  people  by  proclamation,  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and 
order  an  immeoiate  election  of  fresh  deputies.  Mirabeau 
was  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  royal  proclamation  should  appear, 
he  expected  to  induce  all  the  moderate  members  to  separate 
from  the  rest  and  follow  the  king.  Mirabeau  represented 
this  plan  as  the  only  thing  by  which  France  could  be  saved 
from  complete  disorganisation.  Dumont  strongly  remon- 
strated against  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau  acknowledged  to 
him  that  it  had  originated  with  the  court  party,  and  that  he 
bad  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  in  order  to 
direct  it  in  favour  of  liberty ;  *  otherwise.*  said  be, '  it  will 
only  lead  to  new  errors  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  country. 
If  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  monarchy  is  lost.'  Dumont 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  most  probably  be  made 
use  of  only  as  a  tool,  and  then  discardea  as  a  victim.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mirabeau  told  him  tbat  the  plan  was 
given  up,  and  the  affair  remained  a  secret 

During  the  year  1 790,  Mirabeau  continued  to  hold  the 
first  rank  as  a  leader  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  sup- 
ported the  law  for  the  sale  of  church  property  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  but  with  some  restrictions  in 
favour  of  tbe  actual  possessors,  wbich  restrictions  were 
however  disregarded.  He  also  supported  the  issue  of  as- 
signats  or  bonds  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited 
their  issue  to  a  fixed  amount.  He  also  proposed,  at  Dn- 
monfs  suggestion,  a  plan  of  gradual  elections,  by  which  a 
citizen  should  have  to  exercise  certain  civil  functions  for  a 
stated  period  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  deputy  to 
the  legislature.  This  motion  was  at  first  received  with 
favour  oy  most  members  both  of  the  right  and  left  sections 
of  the  assembly,  but  Lameth,  Barnave,  and  some  others 
looked  upon  it  as  an  aristocratic  snare;  they  moved  and 
carried  an  adjournment,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  lost 
In  the  important  discussion  on  the  right  of  peace  and  war, 
be  declared,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  democrats,  that  the 
king  ought  to  be  invested  with  this  prerogative,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  a  logical  and  brilliant  speech.  Bar- 
nave  opposed  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused 
him  of  inconsistency,  ridiculed  his  system,  was  cheered  by 
the  left  side,  and  bv  the  people  in  the  galleries,  and  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people  out  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of 
*  k  la  lanterne '  resounded  against  Mirabeau.  The  debate 
was  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  libel  was  hawked  about 
the  streets  with  this  title  in  large  capitals : — '  The  great 
treason  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,*  in  which  he  was  ac 
cused  of  bribery.  The  paper  was  shown  to  him  as  he  en- 
tered the  assembly :  he  glanced  at  it,  and  said, '  I  know  it 
all ;  I  shall  leave  the  house  either  triumphant  or  in  pieces.' 
He  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  the  most  profound  silence  : 
'For  several  days  past,'  said  he, '  the  section  of  tlris  assem- 
bly wbich  wishes  for  the  king's  assent  in  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  been  represented  as  hostile  to  public  liberty ; 
rumours  of  treason  and  corruption  are  artfully  spread  about; 
popular  vengeance  is  invoked  to  support  the  tyranny  of  partv 
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opinions.  I  also,  whom  a  few  days  ago  they  watited  to  ctrfy 
in  triumph,  I  hear  myself  how  proelaimed  in  the  streets  as  a 
great  conspirator.  I  did  not  require  tbis  lesson  to  remind  mo 
that  there  are  only  a  few  steps  between  the  eapitd  and  the 
Tarpeian  rock ;  but  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  useful  to  his 
country,  who  cares  little  for^e  vain  celebrity  of  a  day,  is  not 
easily  overcome ;  he  expects  his  reward  firom  his  conscience 
and  from  time,  the  incorruptible  judges  of  ns  all.  I  shall 
therefore  resume  the  question  in  debate,  and  explain  tbe  true 
point  of  contention  with  all  the  clearness  I  am  capable  of.* 
He  then  repeated  the  objections  of  BarnaTe,  maintained 
hi^  former  opinion,  and  nidged  it  with  redoubled  force.  He 
saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  certainty  of  his  triumph, 
and  stopping  rather  abruptly,  he  concluded,  in  an  ordinary 
and  careless  tone,  with  these  words : — '  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  that 
M.  Barnave  has  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  issue. 
It  would  now  be  for  me  a  task  too  easy  and  irrelevant  to 
follow  my  opponent  throughout  his  accessory  details,  in 
which,  if  he  has  shown  a  certain  talent  he  has  not  exhi- 
bited the  least  knowledge  of  state  or  worldly  afRiirs.  He 
has  declaimed  at  length  about  the  mischief  which  absolute 
kings  can  do  and  have  done,  but  he  has  not  observed  that 
in  our  constitution  the  monarch  is  no  longer  absolnte,  and 
cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  he  has,  above  an,  completely  ab- 
stained from  speaking  of  the  eyils  resulting  from  popular 
movements.'  Mirabeau  left  tbe  tribune  amidst  a  thunder 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph 
was  again  complete,  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 

He  opposed  the  violent  measurea  proposed  against  emi- 
gration, saying  that  it  was  tyrannical  to  interfere  with  the 
locomotive  faculties  of  individuals— that  such  restrictiona 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect— that  he,  fbr  one,  would  not 
obey  them — and  as  the  extreme  left  became  louder  and 
louder  in  their  marks  of  disapprobation,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  them  imperiously,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
•  Silence  aux  trente  voix'  (silence,  you  thirty  votes);  and 
the  extreme  lefk  quailed  before  him,  and  was  silent  accord- 
ingly. 

Dn  the  question  of  the  regency  he  told  the  assembly  to 
jndge  for  themselves,  and  not  to  heed  the  shouts  out  of 
doors;  he  told  them  that  the  very  people  who  were  applaud- 
ing them  to-day  would  shout  still  louder  were  they  to  see 
them  some  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold ;  and  at 
that  moment  a  loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to 
confirm  Mirabeau's  prediction. 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  whi)e  crushing  the 
old  aristocracy  with  one  hand,  repress  the  fury  of  the  de- 
mocratic faction  on  the  other.  Hardly  disguising  his  con- 
tempt for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  most  of  his  colleagues, 
he  still  kept  them  all  in  awe;  and  while  openly  asserting 
his  independence  of  clubs,  and  factions,  ana  mobs,  he  re- 
tained his  popularity  to  the  last  even  with  the  lowest  popu- 
lace. 

'  Onr  little  mother  Mirabeau  *  was  the  endearing  nick- 
hamo  which  the  fishwomen  of  Paris,  who  sometimes  graced 
the  galleries  of  the  legislature  with  their  presence,  applied 
to  him. 

Mirabeau,  assisted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a 
journal  entitled  at  first,  *  Journal  des  Etats-G£n^raux,'  and 
afterwards  •  Courier  de  Provence,'  which  gave  a  clever  and 
tolerably  impartial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1790,  when  it  was  for- 
saken by  its  original  founders,  and  retained  nothing  of  its 
former  character  except  the  name. 

In  January,  1791,  Mirabeau  was  named  president  of  the 
National  Assembly.  '  Never  bad  this  office  been  so  well 
filled ;  he  displayed  in  it  a  new  kind  of  talent.  He  intro- 
duced a  degree  of  order  and  clearness  in  the  proceedings,  of 
the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had  previously  the  least 
conception.  He  simplified  forms;  he  could  render  the 
question  clear  by  a  single  word,  and  also  by  a  single  word 
put  down  tumult.  His  regard  for  all  parties,  the  respect  he 
always  paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  precision  of  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  answers  to  the  several  deputations  at  the  bar-^ 
answers  which,  whether  prepared  or  extempore,  were  always 
remarkable  for  dignity  and  elegance,  and  satisfactory  even 
while  conveying  a  refusal;  in  snort,  his  activity,  his  impar- 
tiality, and  his  presence  of  mind  increased  bis  reputation 
and  added  splendour  to  his  talents,  in  on  office  which  had 
proved  a  quicksand  to  several  of  his  predecessors.  He  had 
the  art  of  fixing  the  general  attention  even  when,  being  no 
longer  able  to  speak  from  the  tribune,  he  seemed  to  have 
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Ibfegone  his  niofit  valuable  prerogative*  His  enemies,  who 
Virere  jealous  of  bis  eloquence,  and  had  voted  him  president 
in  order  Uiereby  to  cast  him  into  the  shade  and  reduce  him 
to  alence,  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  saw  him 
add  another  wreath  to  the  chaplet  of  his  glory. 

'  He  was  far  from  enjoying  good  health  at  this  time.  "  If 
I  believed  in  slow  poisonA*"  he  said  to  me,  '*  I  should  think 
myself  poisoned ;  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying  by  inches-^that 
I  am  being  consumed  in  a  slow  fire."  I  observed  to  him» 
that  his  mode  of  life  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  any 
man  less  robust  than  himself.  Not  a  moment  of  rest,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night ;  continual 
conversations  and  altercations ;  agitations  of  mind  and  ex- 
citement of  every  kind ;  too  lugh  living*  at  least  as  regards 
food — ^for  he  was  very  moderate  in  drink.  '*  You  must,'*  I 
said,  *<be  a  salamander*  to  live  in  the  fire  which  is  con- 
suming yoUk"  like  all  public  aiid  ambitious  men,  in  their 
moments  of  ennui  and  fatigue^  he  entertained  at  times 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  public  life.  The  irritation  of  his 
system  at  tins  time  produced  violent  attacks  of  ophthalmia ; 
and  I  have  seen  him,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  sometimes  apply  leeches  fot  his  eyes  in  the 
inter/al  during  the  a4Journment  of  the  sitting  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening,  and  attend  the  Assembly  with  his 
neck  covered  with  linen  to  staunch  the  blood. 

'  When  we  parted  for  the  last  time  (Dumont  was  going 
to  Geneva  for  six  months),  he  embraced  me  with  an  emo- 
tion which  I  had  never  before  seen  him  evince.  '*!  shall 
die  at  the  stake,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  *'  and  we  shall 
never  perhaps  meet  acain.  When  I  am  gone,  my  value 
will  be  appreciated.  Misfortunes  to  which  I  hiave  put  a 
stop  for  the  present  were  overwhelming  France  in  every 
direction ;  but  that  base  faction,  which  I  now  overawe  (the 
Jacobins),  will  again  be  let  loose  upon  the  country.  I  have 
none  but  direful  anticipations.  An !  my  friend,  how  right 
were  we  when,  at  the  beginning,  we  tried  to  prevent  the 
Commons  from  being  declared  a  National  Assembly.  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Since  they  have  carried  that 
point,  they  nave  not  ceased  to  show  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  confidence.  They  wanted  to  govern  the  king,  instead  of 
being  governed  by  him ;  but  soon  neither  they  nor  he  will 
govern ;  a  vile  faction  will  rule  the  country,  and  debase  it 
by  the  most  atrocious  crimes.**  Three  mouths  after  this 
conversation  Mirabeau  was  no  more.*  (Dumout*s  Recollec- 
tions qf  Mirabeau.) 

Mirabeau  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1791,  of  a  short  but  vio- 
lent disease,  the  result  of  his  mode  of  living  and  of  continual 
excitement.  During  his  illness  he  suffered  much,  but  en- 
dured liis  pain  with  sufficient  calmness  and  resignation. 
He  repeated  to  Talleyrand,  who  attended  him,  the  same 
gloomy  prognostications  on  the  result  of  the  actual  struggle 
in  France  which  he  had  before  expressed  to  Duraont,  and 
his  determination,  had  life  been  spared  to  him,  of  support- 
ing the  king*s  constitutional  authority  against  the  attacks 
of  the  anarchists.  '  I  carry  with  me  to  the  grave,'  said  he 
once,  *  the  last  shreds  of  the  monarchy.'  He  had  been  for 
some  months  in  correspondence  with  the  court,  and  had 
proposed  a  plan  for  dissolving  the  Assembly  by  the  force 
and  will  of  the  nation  itself,  by  getting  up  addresses  from 
the  departments,  without  having  recourse  to  foreign  armies 
or  destroying  the  people's  hope  oi  freedom ;  for  a  new  as- 
sembly was  to  be  convoked  forthwith,  which  would  have 
revised  the  constitution.  Mirabeau  never  intended  to  re- 
store absolute  power :  he  knew  too  well  that  he  would  have 
destroyed  himself  by  such  a  measure  ;  but  all  his  ambition 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  was  centred  in  the  idea 
of  becoming  prime  minister  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  France,  and  he  thought,  that  once  in  that  office,  he 
should  eclipse  every  minister  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
that  he  would  attract  within  the  sphere  of  his  patronage  all 
men  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  thus  form  a  halo  of 
talents  whose  brightness  should  dazzle  Europe.  (Dumont ; 
Bouill6*s  Memoirs.)  Cabanis,  then  a  young  physician, 
published  an  account  of  Mirabeau*s  illness  and  a  copy  of 
nis  will.  He  died  encumbered  with  debts.  *Much  nas 
been  said  of  the  venality  of  MirabeaUp'  says  Dumont, '  as 
if  his  talents  were  actually  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  It  may  be  admitted  that  he 
ivas  not  over-scrupulous  in  money  matters,  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  be  dishonest ;  and  he  would  have  thrown  through 
the  window  any  one  who  dared  to  make  to  him  a  humili- 
ating proposal.  At  one  time  he  received  a  pension  from 
Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.),  and  subsequently, ' 


during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  one  from  the  kin<7  ; 
but  he  considered  himself  as  an  agent  entrusted  with  their 
affairs,  and  he  accepted  those  pensions,  not  to  be  governed 
by,  but  to  govern  and  direct  those  who  granted  them.' 

Mirabeau  was  a  brilhant  orator,  and  a  fluent  though  not 
original  writer.     The  great  characteristic  of  bis  genius 
consisted  in  his  political  sagacity,  his  anticipation  of  events, 
and  his  knowledge  of  mankind.    No  man  at  the  time,  at 
least  in  France,  saw  so  far  as  he  did  into  futurity,  and  Lis 
forebodings  of  impending  calamities  were  attributed  to  dis- 
appointed  ambition.      But   while  he  prognosticated   the 
downfal  of  the  monarchy,  he  had  the  most  lively  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future  destinies  of  his  country.    In  a  letter  to 
Major  Mauvillon,  of  the  Prussian  service,  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered France  as  able  to  resist  all  Europe ;  and  his  corre- 
spondence contains  many  singular  passages  which  show  the 
wide  range  of  his  political  views.    At  home  he  detected  by  his 
instinctive  penetration  the  feelings  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  often  embarraued  his  oppo- 
nents by  revealing  their  secret  motives,  and  laying  open 
that  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  conceal.    The  severity 
of  his  judgments  has  been  justified  by  succeeding  events  ,* 
and  there  has  not  been  a  man  of  anv  consequence  in  that 
assembly  the  sum  of  whose  conduct  nas  not  corresponded 
with  the  opinion  which  Mirabeau  had  formed  of  bim.    His 
death  gave  courage  to  all  the  factious.    RobesjHerre.  P6- 
thion,  and  others,  who  dwindled  into  insignificance  before 
him,  immediately  became  great  men,  when  no  longer  over- 
awed by  his  presence.    His  death  was  felt  as  a  public  cala- 
mity by  the  nation  in  general ;  a  public  examination  was 
made  on  his  body  to  convince  the  people  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poison :  nis  funeral  was  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp ;  all  the  theatres  were  closed,  the 
deputies,  the  ministers,  all  the  public  authorities,  and  a 
number  of  otiier  persons,  forming  a  procession  of  more 
than  two  miles  in  length,  followed  his  remains  to  the  Pan- 
theon, where  they  were  deposited  among  the  illustrious  dead. 

Little  more  than  two  years  after,  in  November,  1793, 
the  body  of  Mirabeau  was  disinterred  by  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, as  that  of  an  aristocrat;  and  the  ferocious  and 
insane  Marat  succeeded  to  his  honours.  So  short  is  tlie 
period  of  popularity  in  revolutions. 

Mirabeau  left  a  natural  son,  Whom  he  adopted  before  his 
death,  and  who  has  published  memoirs  of  his  father,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1835.  Besides  the  numerous  works 
and  pamphlets  of  Mirabeau  which  were  printed  in  his  life- 
time, several  collections  have  been  published  since  his 
death ; — •  Collection  complette  des  Travaux  de  Mirabeau  i 
rAssembl6e  Nationale,'  Paris,  1791 ;  '(Euvres  Oratoires  et 
Choisies  de  Mirabeau,'  6  vols.  Bvo.,  Paris,  1820. 

Mirabeau  was  tall,  thick-set,  and  naturallv  robust,  bat 
very  plain  in  his  features ;  and  yet,  when  ne  chose,  liis 
manner  was  extremely  fescinating.  His  large  head  was 
shaded  by  a  vast  mass  of  dark  hair,  which  he  took  great 
pains  to  cultivate ;  and  he  used  to  say,  when  his  antagonists 
were  troublesome,  that  he  would  shake  his  locks  at  them, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  a  threatening  look,  which,  added 
to  his  deep  powerf\)l  voice^  had  the  effect  of  completely 
silencing  them. 

As  the  history  of  Mirabeau*s  political  life  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  States- General,  and  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  grew  out  of  them,  and  which  effected  the 
French  revolution,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  that  assembj^. 

The  States  General  were  an  old  institution  of  the  French 
monarchy,  l^ey  were  at  first  composed  of  the  deputies  of 
the  two  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  atsd  were  con- 
voked by  the  king  to  consult  with  him  in  important  cases, 
and  also  to  fHii-nish  the  monarch  with  money  by  grants 
styled  '  free  gifts.'  It  was  a  feudal  institution,  like  the  early 
Spanish  Cortes  and  English  parliaments.  Afterwards, 
deputies  of  the  chartered  towns  Were  admitted  into  the 
assembly,  and  these  were  called  the  Third  Estate.  It  would 
appear  that  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  states-general  under  Philip  le  Bel  in  1303, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  that  monarch  and 
pope  Boniface  VIII.,  about  half  a  century  later  than  the 
introduction  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  into  the  parliament 
of  England. 

There  were  in  France  provincial  states  also,  consisting  of 
the  three  orders,  in  Provence,  Britanny,  Burgundy,  and  the 
other  great  fiefs  of  the  crown,  which  provinces  were  accord- 
ingly distinguished,  by  the  appellation  of  •  Pay*  d*Btats>' 
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froiD  the  oth«r  pio^cef  direetfy  luloeet  to  ihe  cmrn, 
which  were  called  '  Paji  d'EleetioD/  In  the  Payt  d'EtaU 
the  states  of  each  proTinoe  were  asked  by  the  king  fat  a 
certain  subsidy,  fiw  whioh  thev  voted  the  snnply,  and  repio- 
lated  the  asaeasnent  of  it,  the  nobih^  and  eieigy  paying 
aecording  to  the  value  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  and  this 
was  called  the  real  taille;  the  merehanta,  artificers,  and 
tradespeople  were  assessod  aecording  to  their  wealth  and 
station,  which  was  called  the  personal  taille;  but  day- 
labourers  and  other  poor  persons  wera  not  liable  to  the  per- 
sonal taille.  The  Pays  detection  were  taxed  at  will  by  the 
king ;  and  the  tax  caJled  nersonal  taiUe  was  wssesied  upon 
all  tne  inhabitants  by  the '  elus,'  or  notables,  of  the  respective 
communes.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects  the  countries 
which  had  states  had  a  decided  advantage  o?er  the  rest  It 
was  also  a  principle  or  tradition  of  the  monarchy  at  laige 
that  no  pertnanent  tax  eould  be  levied  or  maintained 
throughout  the  kingdom  without  the  eonsent  of  the  states- 
general  of  all  France.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed 
period  for  the  convocation  of  the  states-general:  it  de- 
pended on  the  humour  and  necessities  of  the  reigning  king. 
But  when  they  met,  they  were  considered  as  representing 
the  nation,  and  as  being  above  all  courts  of  justice  ana 
other  authorities,  and  equal  to  the  king  himself.  On  the 
king's  letters  of  convocation  being  issuml,  the  deputies  for 
each  order  were  elected  by  the  bailliages,  or  districts,  ftom 
each  of  the  three  orders.  When  assembled,  each  order  bad 
its  separate  chamber  or  hall  for  deliberating,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  constituted  the  vote  of  the  order.  The 
whole  assembly  therefore  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
votes^  and  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  in  questions  on  which 
both  the  nobility  and  clergr  had  the  same  interest,  the  vote 
of  the  third  estate  was  of  no  avaiL  But  there  were  other 
cases  in  which  the  other  two  orders  might  differ,  and  the 
vote  of  the  third  estate  would  prove  decisive.  When  the 
king  came  to  communicate  anything  to  the  states,  the  three 
orders  assembled  in  one  common  halL  This  was  called  a 
royal  sitting  and  after  the  king's  departure  each  order 
repaired  to  its  separate  hall.  It  is  recorded  however  that  on 
several  occasions,  and  partieularly  at  Orleans,  in  1669,  they 
agreed  to  deliberate  together  as  one  assembly,  and  chose 
one  president  for  the  whole. 

The  last  states-general  assembled  in  Franee  previous  to 
1789  were  convoked  under  Louis  XIII.,  then  just  of  age^ 
in  1614.  They  asked  for  the  abolition  of  certain  taxes  and 
duties,  which  the  minister  promised,  but  did  not  keep  his 
word.  The  following  ministers,  Richelieu  and  Masarin, 
and  Louis  XIV.  after  them,  were  little  disposed  in  favour 
of  national  representation  of  any  wri,  and  the  states- 

general  became  almost  lbn;otten.  The  disorder  of  the 
nances  and  the  refusal  of  the  privileged  orders  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  exchequer,  added  to  the  remonstranees 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  advice  of  the  minister 
Necker,  decided  I^mis  XVI.  to  assemble  once  more  the 
sUtee-general :  but  the  difiBculty  was  to  determine  the  mode 
of  election,  about  which  there  was  nothing  eertain  or  uni- 
form in  the  records  of  former  states-general;  the  total  num- 
ber of  depttties»  as  well  as  the  respective  number  for  each 
deputation  or  province,  having  varied  greatly.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors  were  also  differently  stated.  In  1356 
the  states  consisted  of  800  deputies,  in  1576  of  3S6,  in  1568 
of  506,  and  in  1614  of  454.  Dauphiny  in  1676  returned  16 
deputies^  and  in  1614  only  11;  Languedoc  sent  14  at  the 
former  period,  and  29  at  the  latter;  Guyenne  27,  and  after- 
wards 58.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deputies 
among  the  three  orders,  the  letters  of  convocation  men- 
tioned a  deputy  from  each  order  at  least  for  each  bailliage, 
but  the  baiUis  generally  sent  more^  especially  firom  the  third 
estate,  probablv  because  they  more  easily  found  in  this  estate 
men  who  would  take  the  trouble.  In  1614  the  states-gene- 
ral consisted  of  104  deputations,  out  of  which  84  only  con- 
sisted of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  for  each  order,  24 
had  as  many  deputies  of  the  third  estate  as  for  the  other 
two  orders,  and  in  others  the  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  commons  was  either  greater  or  smaller.  The  total 
number  of  deputies  were  140  for  the  clergy,  132  for  the 
nobility,  and  192  for  the  third  estate.  In  1789  the  question 
arose  as  to  giving  to  the  third  esUte  in  all  the  bailliages  a 
number  of  deputies  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two,  in  order 
that  if  the  states  agreed  to  deliberate  in  common,  as  they 
had  occasionally  done  before,  and  vote  by  himds,  the  third 
estate  might  have  a  fair  chance.  This^  which  was  styled  the 
double  representation  of  the  third  estate^  iras  granted  by 


Louis  XVL  in  his  letters  of  conveeatioB,  which  deeieed 
that  the  states  should  consist  of  at  least  1000  deputies,  of 
whom  each  bailliage  should  return  a  fraction  in  proportion 
to  its  population  and  the  taxes  which  it  paid  to  the  treasury. 
But  the  important  question  remained,  whether  the  thiea 
orders  should  deUberate  in  oommon  and  vote  by  heads^ 
forming,  in  short,  one  house:  the  Oommoas  desired  it,  but 
the  other  two  oiders  refused.  This  question  the  king  or 
his  ministers  did  not  decide,  and  that  was  the  roek  on  which 
the  monarchy  was  shipwrecked. 

When  at  last  the  Cfommons  obliged  the  other  two  oiders 
to  join  them  in  one  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  the 
whole  body  consisted  as  follows:— 48  archbishops  and 
bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  208  parochial  incumbents; 
1  prince  of  the  blood,  28  magistrates  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  241  gentilshommes  or  nobles;  in  all,  291  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  270  of  the  nobility  i  the  third  estate  was 
represented  by  80  inferior  magistrates,  272  lawyera,  16 

Shysiciaas,  8  deigymen,  11  of  the  nobility,  who.  like 
lirabeau,  had  been  returned  by  the  Commons,  and  176 
merchants,  landholders,  and  formers;  in  all,  557  members 
of  the  third  estate.  In  the  course  of  the  session  however 
several  members  of  the  nobility  and  deigy  emigrated. 

The  National  Assembly  continued  its  labours  ibr  aeveral 
months  afier  the  death  of  Mirabeau.  Having  completed 
the  new  constitution  which  it  undertook  to  make  for  France, 
it  presented  it  to  the  king  for  his  sanction  in  September, 
1791.  The  king  accepted  the  constitution,  and  the  aaaem* 
bly  dissolved  itself  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  The 
French  generally  designate  the  first  national  assembly  as 
'  Tassembl^  constituante,*  from  its  having  framed  the  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom.  That  constitution  lasted  about 
twelve  months,  after  which  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

MIRACLES.  A  man  may  acquire  his  knowledge  of  any 
event  in  either  of  two  ways ;  by  his  own  observation,  or  by 
information  from  others.  The  knowledge  of  an  event  whioh 
a  man  obtains  from  his  own  observation  is  generally,  to  him, 
the  highest  degree  of  evidence  and  the  surest  ground  of 
belief;  but  not  tnerefore  the  surest  ground  of  a  true  opinion. 
The  knowledge  of  an  event  which  a  man  derivea  by  infor- 
mation fkom  others  iM  not,  to  him,  so  high  a  dmee  of  evi- 
dence as  that  which  he  obtaina  firom  his  own  obaenration  ( 
but  it  docb  not  therefom  follow  that  it  is  not  so  sura  a 
ground  of  a  true  opinion.  All  the  knowledge  which  a  man 
derives  from  his  own  observation  may  be  sailed  experience : 
all  that  he  derives  flrom  the  observation  of  others  may,  for  the 
sake  of  distinctk>n,  be  called  evidence ;  it  is  the  experience 
of  others  communicated  to  him,  either  orally  or  by  writing. 
Every  event  which  has  taken  place,  or  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  may  be  the  subjeet  of  evidence.  A  man  who 
has  witnessed  an  event  himself  entertains  no  doubt  of  its 
reality,  unless  he  has  some  suspicion  that  a  fraud  was  prac- 
tised, or  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  event  of  which  he 
was  a  witness  wss  not  such  an  event  as  It  appeared  to  hina 
to  be.    An  eye-witness  therefore  of  an  event  has  nothing  to 

guard  against,  so  far  as  concerns  his  own  conviction,  but 
eoeption  by  others,  or  mistake  or  misapprehension  on  his 
own  part  When  a  men  derives  his  knowledge  of  an  event 
from  Uie  information  of  others,  there  is»  in  addition  to  the 
causes  of  error  which  may  exist  where  he  is  an  eye-witness, 
the  further  cause  of  error  which  may  arise  from  the  wit- 
ness whose  evidence  he  receives  being  interested  in  deceiv- 
ing him,  or  being,  from  whatever  cause,  disposed  to  deceive 
him.  There  is  no  supposable  event  which  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  evidence;  and  when  all  reason  Am:  supposing 
deception,  mistake,  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
to  deceive,  is  removed,  there  is  no  event  which,  when  wit- 
nessed, does  not  thereby  acquire  some  degree  of  probability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ascertaining  that  there  is 
neither  deception,  mistake,  nor  intention  to  deceive,  is  gene- 
rally the  main  matter  in  estimating  the  value  of  evidence ; 
but  the  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  any  given 
case  is  a  different  thing  from  determining  what  may  be  the 
subject  of  evidence,  which  is  the  matter  that  we  are  hero 
oonsidering. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  any  event  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  is  at  once  placed  by  the  mind  either  among 
events  which  are  common  or  among  events  which  are  un- 
common. In  the  former  case,  before  any  evidence  is  ftimished 
as  to  the  fact,  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  it  ia 
true-  and  even  the  soundest  judge  of  human  events, 
thouah  he  will  believe  no  alleged  event  without  sufficient 
evidsnoe.  readay  acquiesoes  in  the  piobabUity  of  an  allcF' 
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event  of  a  common  kind  being  a  true  event.  In  the  case 
of  an  uncommon  event,  the  matter  is  different ;  most  per- 
sons are  indisposed  to  consider  it  probable  that  the  uncom- 
mon event  has  actually  taken  place,  and  many  persons  at 
once  assume  its  impossibiUty,  or  at  least  assume  that  it  has 
not  taken  place.  But  there  is  no  rational  ground  either  for 
admitting  the  truth  of  a  common  event  without  sufficient 
evidence,  or  for  revising  assent  to  an  uncommon  event  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence.  An  event  the  most  common  in 
the  course  of  human  life,  an  event  the  probability  and  possi- 
bility of  which  no  man  will  deny,  requires  as  much  evidence 
in  order  to  be  proved  as  any  event  the  most  uncommon  or 
any  kind  of  thing  or  event  that  has  never  been  heard  of 
before.  In  both  cases,  the  testimony  of  one  eye-witness  at 
least  is  required ;  and  supposing  the  absence  of  mendacity 
in  the  witness  and  of  all  reason  for  supposing  him  to  be 
deceived,  the  uncommon  event  is  proved  as  much  as  the 
common  event.  How  much  and  what  will  be  necessary  in 
either  case  to  show  the  absence  of  mendacity  or  of  deception, 
is  a  question  that  concerns  the  estimation  of  the  value  pf 
the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and  cannot  be  determined 
generally. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  event  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
may  either  be  one  of  a  kind  that  is  consistent  with  a  per- 
son's experience,  or  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  it.  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  an  event  of  either  description 
may  be  precisely  the  same  in  degree  and  kind ;  it  may  be 
the  evidence  of  persons  of  integrity  unimpeached,  of  judg- 
ment approved,  and  of  observation  and  acuteness  unques- 
tioned. 

In  the  two  cases  supposed,  the  evidence  is  precisely  the 
same :  the  only  difference  is  in  the  mental  state  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All  intention  or  disposition  to 
deceive,  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  is  by  the  supposition 
out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  the  case  is  reduced  to  that 
of  the  receiver  of  the  evidence  being  an  eye-witness,  and  if 
he  believes  the  witnesses  to  have  as  much  penetration  and 
judgment  as  himself,  their  evidence  is  as  good  to  him  as 
his  own  experience  would  have  been ;  and  if  he  thinks  the 
witnesses  have  more  penetration  and  judgment  than  him- 
self, it  is  better.  There  is  then  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  believe  an  event 
which  is  incoDsistent  with  his  own  experience,  as  well  as 
one  that  is  consistent  with  it. 

The  true  cause  of  all  the  dispute  about  the  reality  of 
events  called  miraculous  is  this :  the  estimation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  particular  instance,  or  instances,  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  question  of  evidence  generallv.  As  a 
matter  of  evidence,  any  fact  may  be  alleged  as  tne  fact  to 
be  proved,  and  the  possibility  of  a  proof  equal  in  value  to 
the  proof  derivable  from  a  man's  own  observation  cannot  be 
denied.  But  whether  any  alleged  fact  bos  been  proved  or 
not,  is  quite  a  different  question.  It  is  not  here  said  that 
any  supposable  fact  or  event  can  be  proved,  but  it  is  said 
that  any  supposable  fact  or  event  may,  by  possibility,  be 
supported  by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  arising  from  a  man 
being  an  eye-witness. 

The  assertion  that  any  alleged  event  is  inconsistent  with 
experience,  may  mean  either  the  experience  of  the  objector, 
or  the  evidence  (that  is,  the  experience)  of  others ;  or  it 
may  mean  both.  Taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  asser- 
tion cannot  be  properly  made  of  any  fact  or  event  alleged  to 
have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  supposition,  the  event  is  consis- 
tent with  the  experience  of  the  person  who  bears  evidence 
to  it.  If  a  fact  or  an  event  should  be  told  to  a  person,  of 
which  there  was  no  similar  event  on  record,  it  might  be  said 
that  experience  did  not  show  any  similar  event ;  but  though 
this  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  examining  the  evidence 
most  strictly,  it  is  no  reason  at  all  against  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  it  which  is  free  from  all  the  objections  above  enume- 
rated. 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  does  this  lead  to?  It  leads 
to  this, — to  the  admission  that  any  alleged  fact  or  event  is  a 
possibUtty ;  and  it  leads  to  the  proper  examination  of  Uie 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  Suppose  the  event  to  be 
a  shower  of  stones  recorded  in  Livy.  The  investigation  is 
relieved  of  one  difficulty  by  the  fact  of  showers  of  stones 
being  attested  by  evidence  in  modem  times  much  more 
satisnctory  than  that  of  Livy.  A  man  may  therefore  com- 
mence such  inquiry  by  admitting  that  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance recorded  by  Livy  may  have  taken  plac« ;  though, 
if  he  had  not  satisfoctory  evidence  of  such  a  kind  of  events 
having  taken  place  before,  he  oould  not  commence  his  in- 


quiry by  making  such  admission ;  Ibr  the  admission  that 
such  an  event  might  have  taken  place  could  only  be  made 
when  the  event  was  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and  would 
then  be  useless.  Further ;  prior  to  receiving  any  evidence, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  event  is  one  that  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Whether  a  shower  of  stones,  as  recorded  hj 
Livy,  did  fall  or  not,  depends  for  proof  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  events  recorded  by  him. 

Now  many  of  the  facts  or  events  which  are  called  mi- 
racles are  of  the  kind  which  may  be  considered  as  unlike  any 
other  events  on  record ;  the  fact,  for  example,  of  Jesua  rais- 
ing Lazarus  from  the  dead,  which  we  will  suppose,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  be  the  first  event  of  the  kind  on  record. 
With  reference  to  an  event  of  this  kind,  Hume  remarks,  *  la 
order  to  increase  the  probabilitv  against  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which  they  affirm, 
instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous ;  and 
suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and  in 
itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case,  there  is 
proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  strongest  must  prevail  but 
still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
its  antagonist.*  The  opposing  proof  here  referred  to  is 
what  Hume  calls  experience,  a  word  which  he  has  used  in 
his  Essay  in  a  very  loose  sense.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  this  article,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  view 
which  the  writer  takes  of  evidence  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  Hume.  If  the  '  testimony,  considered  apart 
and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof,  the  thing  or  event 
is  proved,  whether  it  be  one  kind  of  thing  or  another ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  logically  contained  in  Hume's  words.  It  is 
however  clear  that  Hume  did  not  mean  to  say  that  which  his 
words  do  mean ;  for  he  urges  against  this,  which  would  be 
entire  proof  if  the  thing  were  not  miraculous,  the  objection 
that  it  is  miraculous ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter 
that  his  Essay  in  effect  contains,  which,  as  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  'confounds  the  principleof  belief  with  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.'  (Starkie,  On  Evidence^ 
i.,  p.  473,  note.)*'  This  is  the  case  in  the  first  part  of  Hume's 
'  Essay  on  Miracles ;'  the  second  part  merely  professes  to 
show  that  no  miraculous  events  have  ever  been  established 
on  so  full  evidence  as  may  amount  to  entire  proof. 

Every  person  understands  what  is  meant  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  material  world  and  the  world  of  thought  are 
subjected  to  certain  general  laws,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  phenomena  succeed  one  another  in  a  certain 
order,  which,  as  far  as  evidence  extends  backward,  has  been 
generally  unaltered.  We  say,  generally,  for  deviations  fkt>m 
this  order  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  various  times  and 
in  various  places.  Now  deviations  from  those  laws  are  sup- 
posed to  present,  and  indeed  do  present,  events  which  stagger 
the  belief  of  many  persons,  and  which  are  regarded  by 
others  as  totally  untrue.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  such  events  are  impossible ;  thereby  destroying  the  very 
ground  of  all  evidence,  for  we  can  never  determine  before- 
hand the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter  offered  to  be 
proved ;  unless  indeed  the  thing  asserted  and  proposed  to 
oe  proved  should  be  a  general  proposition,  and  a  man  should 
be  able  by  his  own  experience  to  contradict  it  in  one  or 
more  particular  instances :  in  such  case,  a  man  might  be- 
forehand deny  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved.  This  is  in 
fact  Tillotson's  areumeut  against  the  real  presence,  which 
Hume  '  flattered  himself*  was  of  *  a  like  nature'  with  the 
argument  that  he  '  had  discovered.' 

Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  at  least  the  first  part  of 
it,  appears  unobjectionable :  it  is  defined  by  him  to  be  '  a 
trausgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volition  of 
the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent' 

The  true  notion  of  a  miraculous  event  then  is  an  event 
that  was  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  nature,  as  known 
at  the  time  when  the  event  is  alleged  to  have  taken  plaoe» 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  if  it  were  to  take  place 
now ;  and  further,  it  must  be  such  an  event  as  by  the  sup- 
position is  inconsistent  with  and  cannot  take  place  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  established.  If  it  is  an  event  that 
happens  by  virtue  of  what  is  called  a  law  of  nature,  known 
or  unknown,  it  is  not  a  miracle  as  the  term  is  properly 
understood. 

If  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  an  event 
which  took  place  by  virtue  of  a  pre-established  law  or  course 
of  events,  in  which  this  one  event,  to  us  an  apparent  excep- 
tion, was  in  fiict  a  necessary  conseouence  or  this  pie-esta^ 


*  It  may  not  bo  Improper  to  add.  that  Iha  writer  by  no 
tlM  afgumrata  ooBtalM  in  Um  note  itfetrcd  toi 
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blished  law  or  course  of  events,  such  event  is  not  a  nuracle, 
nor  such  an  event  as  is  generally  understood  by  the  word 
miracle.  Those  then  who  would  bring  miracles  within 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  mistake  the  question. 
If  the  event  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and 
all  the  attendant  circumstances,  took  place  in  the  course  of 
things,  agreeably  to  a  general  law  unknown  to  us,  such  an 
event  is  as  much  an  event  consistent  with  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  event  of  any  man's  death ;  but 
in  that  case,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  event  which  the '  New 
Testament'  presents  to  us.  Whether  however  it  is  the  one 
kind  of  event  or  the. other,  matters  not  as  to  the  evidence 
of  it,  which  is  in  no  way  concerned  about  the  kind  or 
quality  of  the  event. 

To  take  then  the  ease  of  a  man  being  raised  from  the 
dead ;  can  the  evidence  of  such  a  fact  amount  to  proof?  It 
can  amount  to  proof  as  strong  as  that  which  a  man  would 
derive  from  being  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  event,  and 
having  every  opportunity  of  examining  it.  Whether,  in  a 
given  instance,  the  proof  is  so  strong  as  this,  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  the  evidence,  which  is  quite  a  diiferent 
matter  from  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  being  proved, 
which  is  all  that  is  here  insisted  on.  Whether  Uie  proo( 
when  made  as  strong  as  we  have  supposed,  will  convince  a 
man,  is  no  longer  a  matter  that  in  any  way  bebngs  to  the 
general  question  of  evidence.  The  judgment  that  a  man 
will  form  on  the  report  of  others  must  be  left  to  himselH  As 
a  man  must  always  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  trust 
his  own  senses,  so  he  must  also  decide  whether  he  can  be- 
lieve that  which  a  credible  witness  says  that  be  has  seen. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  kind  of  events  called 
miraculous,  which  is  taken  by  Brown,  who  thinks  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  the  better  of  Hume's  sceptical  argument,  if 
we  admit  his  definition  of  a  miracle.  Brown  affirms  that  a 
miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  new  con- 
sequent from  a  new  antecedent,  the  new  antecedent  being 
the  will  of  the  deity.  '  A  miracle,'  he  says, '  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature.'  '  In  a  miracle  it  is  the  divine 
will  that,  preceding  it  immediately,  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  which  we  term  miraculous,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  new  consequent  of  the  new  antecedent,  the 
course  of  nature  is  as  little  violated  by  it  as  it  was  violated 
by  the  electrician  who  for  the  first  time  drew  lightning  from 
the  clouds.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  Hume's  de- 
finition of  a  miracle  admits  the  existence  of  the  deity,  that 
which  he  calls  a  transgr^ion  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  parti- 
cular volition  of  the  deity  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
variation  by  the  will  of  the  deity  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture as  known  to  man  by  his  own  experience  and  the  evi- 
donee  of  others.  Hume's  definition  then  of  a  miracle  does 
not  differ  fh)m  Brown's  account  of  the  matter,  except  that 
Brown,  while  he  calls  the  thing  a  miracle,  denies  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  also  includes  among 
miracles  those  events  which,  whether  called  miracles  or 
not,  are  not  the  same  kind  of  events  which  Hume  and  theo- 
logians in  general  call  by  the  name  of  miracles.  Now  inas- 
much as  a  law  of  nature  cannot,  consistently  with  Hume*s 
definition,  be  anything  except  a  certain  order  in  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  deity  has  permitted  and  permits  to  take 
place,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  he  can  vary 
as  and  when  he  pleases, — ^in  this  sense,  and  with  reference  to 
the  deity,  no  event  can  be  said  to  be  a  violation  or  trans- 
gression of  a  law  of  nature,  such  terms  being  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  will  of  the  deity.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  as  known  to  man  is  generally  un- 
varied and  regular,  any  interruption  or  transgression  of 
such  sequence  may,  with  reference  to  man,  be  called  a  vio- 
lation or  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency of  language ;  and  by  such  violation  or  transgres- 
sion nothing  else  can  be  intended  by  those  who  can  tnink 
with  pcecision,  than  sometlung  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
course  of  nature  as  known  to  man,  and  not  something,  as 
electricity  for  instance,  of  which  man,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
proper  experiments  being  instituted,  merely  had  no  know- 
ledge, ana  which,  upon  further  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  all  man's  previous  and  all  his 
subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  phenomena.  After 
all,  it  is  rather  strange  that  Brown  should  not  have  per- 
ceived that  neither  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle,  nor  his 
own  account  of '  the  extraordinary  effect  which  we  call  mira- 
culous,' can  vary  the  event  itself,  which,  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  remains  the  same  event,  simply  considered  as 
an  evont,  and  is  to  be  proved  by  preoitely  the  same  evidence. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  both  lA 
connection  with  the  general  principles  of  evidence,  and  by 
way  of  reply  to  Hume's  Essay.  Though  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  of  little  value,  it  may  be  worth  referring  to  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  clear  notions  on  the  subject  of 
evidence. 

(Rutherford,  Discourse  on  Miracles,  8vo.,  1751 ;  CretU- 
bility  qf  Miracles  d^ended,  8vo.,  1751 ;  Adams,  Answer  to 
Hume  on  Mirades,  8vo.,  1754;  Campbell,  Dissertation  on 
Miracles^  in  Answer  to  Hume,  8vo.,  1762 ;  Bishop  Douglas, 
Criterion,  ^^  Svo.,  4th  ed.,  1832;  Locke's  Posthumous 
Works,  'Discourse  of  Miracles ;'  Bishop  Conybeare,  On  the 
Nature,  Possibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles,  8vo.,  1722 ; 
Chubb,  '  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Works;  Lardner's  Credibility;  Middleton,  Free  Enquiry; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Price,  On  the  Nature  qf 
Miracles  ;  Woolston,  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
Saviour,  ^^  8va,  1 730 ;  Ray,  Chrisfs  Miracles  vindicated, 
8vo.,  1731;  Bentham,  Rationale  qf  Judicial  Evidence; 
Brown's  Inquiry  into  the  Relathn  qf  Cause  and  Effect.) 

The  above-mentioned  works  will  furnish  references  to 
others. 

MIRAOE.  This  word,  which  is  French,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  our  language.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  phe- 
nomenon of  unusual  refraction,  for  which  we  have  no  spe- 
cific appellative  unless  it  be  the  sea  term  looming.  As  a 
|[eneral  definition,  we  may  say  the  mirage  is  an  optical 
illusion  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  light  through  con- 
tiguous masses  of  an*  of  different  density,  such  refraction 
not  unfrequently  producing  the  same  sensible  effect  as 
direct  reflection. 

The  illusions  of  the  mirage  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  may  all  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  classes — vertical  reflection,  horizontal 
or  lateral  reflection,  and  suspension. 

In  the  vertical  reflection  toe  mirage  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sheet  of  water  in  which  objects  are  reflected,  and 
of  course  reversed  as  they  would  be  in  a  lake.  It  is  this 
kind  which  is  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  so  cruelly  tan- 
talised the  parched  throats  of  the  French  soldiers  during 
the  campai^  of  Napoleon  in  that  country.  The  effect  of 
this  mirage  is  thus  described  by  Monge,  one  of  the  savans 
who  accompanied  the  army.  The  soil  of  lower  Egypt  is  a 
vast  plain  perfectly  horizontal;  its  uniformity  is  interrupted 
only  bv  a  few  eminences  on  which,  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  villages  are  built.  In 
the  morning  and  evening  the  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  all  objects  appearing  in  their  natural 

Eositions  and  at  their  proper  distances ;  but  after  the  soil 
as  become  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  prospect 
seems  bounded  by  a  general  inundation.  The  villages 
beyond  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake. 
Under  each  village  its  inverted  image  is  seen  as  it  would  be 
if  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water.  On  ap- 
proaching however,  the  deceptive  inundation  recedes,  and 
the  reflected  image  vanishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  as 
some  more  distant  object  comes  in  sight 

This  kind  of  mirage  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt;  it  is  known 
in  Persia  also,  where  it  is  called  Serab  or  Sir-cA  (mira- 
culous water)  ;  and  it  is  seen  by  those  who  cross  the  western 
deserts  of  India,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tchitt- 
ram  (picture).  Neither  is  it  exclusively  confined  to  inland 
countries  nor  low  plains.  Biot  has  observed  it  over  the 
sandy  beach  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  is  not  unfirequent  along 
the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  seen  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Maundy  states,  that  he  observed  an  effect  of  the  mirage  at 
the  Shallout  Pass  hi  India.  '  A  deep  precipitous  valley 
below  us,'  says  he, '  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  seen  one 
or  two  miserable  villages  in  the  morning,  bore  in  the  even- 
ing a  complete  resemblance  to  a  beautiful  lake.  The 
vapour,  which  played  the  part  of  water,  ascending  nearly 
half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  vale,  and  on  its  bright  surface 
trees  and  rocks  being  distinctly  reflected.' 

In  the  horizontal  or  lateral  reflections  the  mirage  presents 
the  reflected  image  sideways.  Thus,  on'  the  17lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  Messrs.  Jurine  and  Soret  observed  a  lateral 
mirage  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  A  bark,  about  4000  toises 
distant,  was  seen  approaching  Geneva  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  wen  above  the 
water  an  image  of  the  sails,  which,  in  place  of  following  the 
direction  of  the  bark,  receded  from  it,  and  ieeme<l  to  ap- 
proach Geneva  by  the  right  bank  of  the  lake,  the  im«g« 
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sailing  ifom  east  to  west,  vbile  the  bark  was  sailing  from 
north  to  south.  This  lateral  miraffe  is  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Meroii,  who  call  it  Si-Soti  (castle  of  the  cold 
season) ;  and  by  suoh  as  live  in  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Chumbul  and  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  termed  Dmaser 
(prognostic). 

Colonel  Todd  mentions  haying  witnessed  this  kind  of 
mirage  at  Jaypoor,  Rottah,  and  Hissar.  He  describes  it  as 
a  high  dark  wall  bounding  the  plaint  which,  as  soon  as  the 
sun*s  rays  break  in  upon  it,  presents  various  fantastic  forms 
of  ruins,  such  as,  we  may  imagine  from  his  dcsori^tion,  roa^ 
be  not  unaptly  figured  by  the  natural  designs  m  what  is 
called  Florentine  marble.  Its  force  of  refraction  is  such, 
says  the  Colonel,  that  it  presented  to  my  view  the  fort  and 
bastions  of  Agarroa,  distant  thirteen  miles.  The  natives  of 
Hissar  call  it  Hertchendraja  ha  pouri  (the  city  of  the  raiah 
Hertchend),  a  celebrated  prince  of  the  brazen  age  of  Hm- 
dustan. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Vince,  on  the  6th  August,  1806,  at  7 
P.M.,  saw  the  whole  of  Dover  Castle  brought  over  and  placed 
on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  a  hill  situated  between  the  two 
places  and  he  adds,  the  image  was  so  strong,  that  the  hill 
itself  could  not  be  seen  through  it.  The  French  coast  is 
sometimes  brought  almost  in  contact  with  our  own  by  the 
illusion  of  the  lateral  mirage.  Thus,  on  the  26th  July, 
1 798,  at  Hastings,  at  5  p.m.,  Mr.  Latham  saw  the  French 
coast,  which  is  about  40  or  50  miles  distant,  as  distinctly 
as  through  the  best  glasses.  The  sailors  and  fishermen 
could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  ap- 
pearance ;  but  as  the  difis  gradually  appeared  more  ele- 
vated, they  were  so  convinc^,  that  they  pointed  out  and 
named  to  Mr.  Latham  the  different  places  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit,  such  as  the  bay,  the  windmill  at 
Boulogne^  St.  Yalery  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Picardy.  All  these  places  apneared  to  them  as  though 
they  were  sailing  at  a  small  aistanco  into  the  harbour. 
From  the  eastern  cliff  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once  Dunge- 
ness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the  IVench  coast  all  the  way  from 
Calais,  Boulogne,  on  to  St.  Valery  and,  as  some  of  the 
fishermen  afl^med,  as  far  as  Dieppe.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  ol^ects  at  some 
distance  appeared  greatly  magnified. 

In  particular  situations  both  the  vertieal  and  lateral  mi- 
rage may  be  observed  togetlier.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
adder  has  described  some  phenomena  of  both  vertical  and 
lateral  mirage,  as  seen  at  King  6eorge*s  Bastion,  Lsithy 
which  are  very  instructive.  Tne  extensive  bulwark,  of 
which  this  bastion  forms  the  central  part,  is  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  sandstone,  and  from  this  to  the  eastern  end 
the  phenomena  are  best  seen.  To  the  east  of  the  tower  the 
bulwark  is  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the  distance  of  500 
feet  It  is  eight  feet  hieh  towards  the  land,  with  a  foot- 
way about  two  feet  broad  and  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  parapet  is  three  feet  wide  at  top,  and  is  slightly  inclined 
towards  the  sea. 

When  the  weather  is  &vourable,  the  top  of  the  parapet 
resembles  a  mirror,  or  rather  a  sheet  of  ice ;  and  if  in  tnis 
state  another  person  stands  on  it  also,  but  at  some  distance, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  sea,  his  image  will  appear 
opposite  to  him,  giving  the  appearance  of  two  persons  talking 
to  or  saluting  each  other.  If  again,  when  standing  on  the 
foot- way  and  looking  in  a  direction  from  the  tower,  another 
person  crosses  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bulwark, 
passing  through  the  water-gate  either  to  or  from  the  sea, 
there  is  produced  the  appearance  of  two  persons  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
lateral  mirage :  first,  one  is  seen  moving  past,  and  then  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  some  interval  between 
them.  In  looking  over  the  parapet  distant  objects  are  seen 
variously  modified,  the  mountains  in  Fife  being  converted 
into  immense  bridges ;  and  on  going  to  the  eastward  extre- 
mity of  the  bulwark  and  directing  the  eye  towards  the 
tower,  the  latter  appears  curiously  modified,  part  of  it  beings 
as  it  were,  cut  off  and  brought  down,  so  as  to  form  another 
small  and  elegant  tower  in  the  form  of  certain  sepulchral 
monuments.  At  other  times  it  bears  an  exact  resemblance 
to  an  antient  altar,  the  fire  of  which  seems  to  bum  with 
great  intensity. 

The  phenomenon  (Sailed  suspension,  which  is  the  third 
kind  of  mirage,  and  is  that  to  which  the  term  looming  is 
most  strictly  applied,  is  the  picturing  of  an  object  immedi- 
ately over  it  in  the  air,  frequently  without  reversion  of  the 
imago.    Sometimes  the  ol^ects  ar«  merely  raised  a)>ove  the 


height  at  which,  under  ordinary  ciretxinataiieeB,  they  iroold 
appear.    Thus  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  mentions  a  phenomenon  of 
suspension  or  looming  in  the  plains  near  Bagdad.    '  A  little 
before  morning,'  says  he, '  I  observed  an  elevated  stream  of 
water,  which,  from  its  situation,  must  be  the  Tigris.     Ita 
surface  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  moon,  but  the 
longer  I  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  this  noble  river  of  many  in- 
terests, the  more  my  surprise  became  excited  at  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  its  waters  above  the  level  of  the  desert, 
till  at  length  I  began  to  suspect  that  some  optical  illusion 
from  refraction  was  sssisting  the  aoparent  elevation  of  the 
stream ;  but  I  had  not  conceived  ine  extent  of  the  decep- 
tion, for  as  the  dawn  advanced  the  phantom  river  totally 
sunk  from  my  sight*    The  phenomenon  of  the  looming  is 
most  generally  observed  at  sea  or  near  the  shore.      At 
Reggio  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana  is  visible*  which  for 
many  centuries  astonished  the  vulgar  and  perplexed  philo- 
sophers.   A  specti^tor  on  an  eminence  in  the  city,  with  his 
back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  from  that  point  whence  its  incident  rays  form  an 
angle  of  about  45°  on  the  sea,  sees  upon  the  water  number- 
less series  of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  defined,  regular 
columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  j^laces  with  balconies  and 
windows,  villages  and  trees,  plams  with  herds  and  flocks, 
armies  of  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  all  passing  rapidly 
in  succession  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.    These  same  objects 
are,  in  particular  states  of  tne  atmosphere,  seen  in  the  air, 
though  less  vividly ;  and  when  the  air  is  hazy  and  dewy, 
they  arc  seen  vividly  coloured  or  fringed  with  all  the  pris^ 
matic  tints*     The  image  raisied  by  suspension  is  sometimes 
reversed :  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  perhaps 
that  mentioned  by  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  in  1822,  recog- 
nised his  father's  ship,  the  Fame,  by  its  inverted  image  in 
the  air,  although  the  ship  itself  was  below  the  horiaon»  and 
thirty  miles  off. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  verti- 
cal mirage  is  combined  with  that  of  suspension,  so  as  to 
show  in  the  air  both  a  direct  and  an  inverted  image  of  the 
object,  the  latter  being  undermost. 

Now  all  these  phenomena  and  their  various  modifications 
depend  on  the  different  density  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
air,  and  as  this  difference  of  density  may  be  occasioned  both 
by  heat  and  moisture,  and  as  heat  may  be  reverberated 
from  the  mountain's  side  as  well  as  from  the  horiiontal 
surface  of  the  plains,  from  the  sea  as  from  the  land ;  and 
further,  as  contiguous  columns  of  air,  as  well  as  horisontal 
strata,  may  be  of  different  densities,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  the  mirage  may  be  seen  in  very  different  situations*  as 
aUo  why  it  presents  such  varied  appearances.  It  will  also 
be  evident  that  any  cause  which  re-establishes  the  equili- 
brium  of  density  in  the  different  portions  of  the  air  muat 
cause  the  illusions  of  the  piirage  to  vanish. 

Supposing  the  nature  of  renraction  to  be  understood,  the 
explanation  of  tlie  wa^  in  which  difference  of  density  in  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  au  occasions  the  mirage  becomes  very 
simple. 


Let  A  represent  an  object  on  a  hill;  abed,  a  stfatum  of 
air  heated  by  the  reverberation  from  the  soil  beneath,  so  aa 
to  have  a  less  density  than  that  of  the  air  above.  Now  if  an 
observer's  eye  be  at  £,  he  will  see  the  object  by  direct  vision 
in  its  proper  place,  and  also  a  reversed  image  of  th#  6am« 
just  below  it  at  B,  because  the  rays  coming  from  it  obliquely 
towards  the  ground  are  refracted  from  their  direot  cooko 
on  entering  the  less  dense  inferior  stratum  of  air^  and, 
taking  at  first  a  direction  inclining  to  the  horiiontal  ara 
afterwards  bent  up  so  as  to  meet  tne  eye  of  the  obserwr  at 
£  who  thus  sees  the  indirect  image  in  the  dkection  B,  or 
exactly  as  it  would  appear  if  reflected ;  and  moreover  as 
the  rays  from  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  fbrm  the  back* 
ground-to  the  object  are  refracted  in  the  same  manner,  tlie 
sky  is  reversed  as  well  as  the  object,  and  presents  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  sheet  of  water. 

If  the  lower  stratum  of  air  be  denser  than  the  strata 
above^  and  Uio  object  be  seen  by  direct  Tision  through  tha 
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il^nse^  glralum,  then  the  curve  or  tnyectory,  instead  of 
being  convex  towards  the  earth,  will  he  concave,  and  the 
reversed  imago  will  be  Keen  as  if  suspended  in  the  air 
above. 

Double  images,  and  such  are  not  unfrequent,  are  ex- 
plained in  this  way.    Let  S  P  be  a  ship  in  the  horiaon,  seen 


at  E  by  tneatis  of  rays  B%  P  E,  passing  in  straight  lines 
through  a  tract  of  air  of  unifbrm  density  lying  between  the 
ship  and  the  eve.  If  the  air  is  more  rare  at  e  than  at  a, 
which  it  may  De  ftom  the  coldness  of  the  sea  below  a,  its 
refractive  power  will  be  less  at  e  than  at  a.  In  this  case, 
rays  S  ^,  P  r,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  never 
could  have  reached  the  eye  at  E,  will  be  bent  into  curve 
lines  Pc,  Sd;  and  if  the  variation  of  density  is  such  that 
the  uppermost  of  these  rays  B  d  crosses  the  other  at  any 
point  r,  then  8  d  will  be  undermost,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
K  as  if  it  came  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object  If  Ep, 
B  9f  are  tangents  to  these  curves  or  rays,  at  the  point  where 
they  enter  tbe  eye,  the  part  8  of  the  ship  will  be  seen  in 
the  direction  £«,  and  the  part  P  in  the  direction  £p;  that 
is,  the  image  8  P  will  be  inverted.  In  like  manner  other 
rays  Sn,  P  m,  may  be  bent  into  curves  S  n  E,  PmE.  which 
do  not  cross  one  another,  so  that  the  tangent  E  x'  to  the 
curve  or  my  8 II  will  still  be  uppermost,  and  the  tangent  Ep' 
undermost.  Hence  the  observer  at  E  will  see  an  erect  image 
of  the  ship  at  t'f/  above  the  inverted  image  9 p.  It  is  ouite 
dear  that  the  state  of  the  air  may  be  such  as  to  exhibit 
only  one  of  these  images,  and  thus  these  appearances  may 
be  all  seen  when  the  real  ship  is  beneath  the  horizon.  It  is 
also  evident,  that  if  these  different  densities  affect  vertical 
columns  of  air  instead  of  horisontal  strata,  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  produced  laterally. 

All  the  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  the  enchanted 
island.  Cape  J^-m/Hiy,  the  Jfying  Dutchman,  &c.,  are  effects 
and  modinoations  of  the  mirage. 

These  unusual  refractions  were  known  to  the  antients,  and 
are  vnW  described  by  them,  though  they  seem  not  to  have 
understood  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena.  Quintius 
Curtitts  <vii.  5),  speaking  of  the  desert  of  Sogdiana,  says, 
'  for  the  space  of  400  stades  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water ; 
the  violence  of  the  sun*s  rays  in  summer  kindles  such  an 
intense  heat  in  the  sand,  that  every  thing  is  burnt  up ;  there 
also  arises  such  a  quantity  of  exhalations  from  the  over- 
heated earth,  that  day-light  disappears  and  the  plains  offer 
the  appearanoe  of  a  deep  and  extensive  sea." 

MIRANDA.  Seventeen  places  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  MifialM^  *  Diecio.  Geograf.  de  la  Pisninsula.'  The 
following  ar«  worth  notice:— * 

In  Portugal  t^Htranda  do  Gorvo,  4^  lei^iies  south-east 
fVom  Coittibm,  is  situatsd  on  the  Duei^  over  which  there  are 
two  iHridges.  It  contains  SMI  inhabitants,  or  0208,  if  we  in- 
dfide  two  parishes  that  ai«  wit hout  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

Miranda  <fo  Douro  (perhaps  the  Roman  Contia  or 
Sepontia  Parfimica)  is  the  capital  of  a  dictrict  of  the  same 
name  in  the  nonh-«a«t  pait  of  Tras-o»>Montes,  a  province 
composed  of  three  other  similar  divisions,  the  comarcas  of 
Bragansa,  Tort«  de  Moneorvo,  and  Villa  Real.  It  is  divided 
from  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca  by 
the  Douro.  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river  this  city  stands. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  and  rebuilt  by  Alfonso 
I.  in  1136.    The  population  of  the  city  is  7600,  and  of  the 


comarca  31,700.    It  is  in  41"*  22^  N.  lat.  and  6"*  10'  W.  long. 

In  Spain :— Miranda  de  Arg&.  situated  on  the  left  bank 

cf  the  river  Arga,  5i  leagues  south  of  Pamplona,  and  2^  west 

^  (Hito  and  of  Tafalla.    The  popuiatioa  is  1643.    At  this 


place  (not  at  Miranda  de  Ebro)  was  born  Sancho  CarranKfl, 
the  master  of  Gines  de  Sepulveda,  and  the  author  of  a  welt 
known  Latin  discourse  aelivered  before  Leo  X.,  printed 
at  Alcal&,  in  1523.  It  is  also  the  birth-place  of  Bartho- 
lomew (}arranza  (a  nephew,  not  a  brother,  of  the  former), 
one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  council  of  T^nt.  The  second 
dignity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Spanish  primacy, 
together  with  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues,  which  were 
duly  esteemed  bv  Charles  V.  and  the  pope,  could  not  save 
this  ornament  or  the  church  from  the  Inquisition,  which, 
after  keeping  him  prisoner  in  Spain  and  at  Rome,  wrung 
an  abjuration  fh)m  this  old  man  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
and  confined  him  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  his  order. 
La  Minerva,  where  he  soon  died. 

Miranda  de  Ebro  (Miroeea,  Miranda  Iberica,  Deobriga)  is 
intersected  by  the  Ebro,  the  two  principal  parishes  being  on 
the  right  and  a  third  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  1 4  leagues  south 
of  Bilboa,  and  64  north  of  Madrid.  This  town  is  beautifully 
and  conveniently  situated  on  the  chief  north  road  of  Spain, 
and  within  the  frontier  of  Old  Castile.  Travellers  who  come 
from  the  firee  Basque  Provinces  are  examined  here,  and 
their  goods  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.  Here  also 
begins  the  fine  road  which  extends  to  Guipuxcoa,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Alava.  This 
town  has  a  strong  bridge  of  six  arches  over  tbe  river,  and  a 
fine  square,  with  fountains.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  picturesque  and  fbrtile.  It  abounds  in  secondary  lime^ 
stone.  The  population  is  2390.  It  is  not  this,  but  another 
Miranda  de  Duero  (Douro,  in  Portuguese),  3  leagues  from 
Soria,  which  gave  birth  to  the  cardinal  Ifiigo  Lopet  de 
Mendoza  y  Zuiliga,  archbishop  of  Burgos,  ambassador  to 
England  and  Naples,  and  the  biographer  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sancho  Carranxa.  There  is  also  a  Miranda  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  one  league 
and  a  half  north-east  of  Isernia. 

MIRANDA,  SA  DE,  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Por- 
tugal, and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Portuguese  litera- 
ture, was  born  at  Coimbra  about  the  year  1495.  He  was  of 
a  noble  fkmily,  and  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
legal  profession,  was  educated  accordingly,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Having 
however  no  inclination  for  such  studies,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  visited  Spain 
and  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  languages 
and  literature  of  those  countries.  On  his  return  to  Lis^n 
he  obtained  an  appointment  at  court,  where  he  was  re- 
garded with  much  esteem,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  country  seat  of  Tapada,  near  Ponte  de  Lima, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  y  Minho,  in  consequence  of 
some  unpleasant  affair  in  which  he  involved  himself.  In 
this  seclusion,  so  well  suited  to  his  melancholy  turn  of 
mind,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs  to  rural  enjoy- 
ment, to  his  literary  studies  and  occupations,  and  to  music, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  passionately  fond.  It  was 
also  his  good  fortune  to  have  for  the  companion  of  his  re- 
tirement a  wife  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  although 
she  was  neither  very  young  nor  very  beautifril  when  he  mar- 
ried her.  In  1 553  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  Africa,  and  whose  death  he  has  bewailed 
in  an  elegiac  composition  of  a  strong  devotional  cast.  His 
own  death  happened  in  1558,  and  was  an  event  that  excited 
general  regret  Sa  de  Miranda  has  been  styled  the  poet  nf 
reason  and  virtue ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  in  poetry  and  a  poet  in  philosophy.  Yet 
greatly  as  the  literature  of  his  country  is  indebted  to  him 
(and  ne  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  metres  of  Dante  and  Pe^ 
trarchX  few  of  his  productions  are  of  a  class  to  interest  the 
modem  reader.  Except  as  specimens  of  language  and  ver- 
sification, frigid  eclogues  and  detached  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  sonnets— not  many  of  which  are  of  striking  merit- 
possess  scanty  attraction  at  nresent,  for  they  have  not  even 
historie  value  as  portraying  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
their  own  age.  A  considerable  number  of  his  compositions, 
and  among  them  some  of  his  best,  are  written  in  Spanish,  a 
fashion  in  which  he  had  afterwards  many  imitators,  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  native  literature.  As  a  dramatist, 
again,  he  twt  only  imitated  those  of  Italy,  Macchiavelli  and 
Ariosto,  but  laid  his  sceiras  in  that  country,  and  described 
Italian  manners  and  characters.  This  however  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  neither  of  his  two  pieces,  •  Os  Estrangeiros,* 
and  •  Os  Vilhalpandos,'  (and  he  produced  no  others,)  shows 
much  dramatic  skill  in  contrivance,  or  comic  power  in 
execution.  What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  them  is  tb' 
^freedom  with  which  the  dissolute  morals  of  tiie  Italf 
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cleigy  are  delineated  by  one  who  was  himself  a  rigorous 
Catholic  His  Cartaa,  or  poetical  epistles,  are  of  far  greater 
intrinsic  value  Uian  any  of  his  other  productions,  and  are 
teteresting  as  records  of  the  state  of  morals  and  man- 
ners in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  also  throw  some  light  on  the  poet's  personal 
character,  and  show  him  to  have  1)een  of  a  good  disposition 
and  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  countrymen. 

MIRANDA,  FRANCISCO,  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spanish  America,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  of  which  province 
his  grandfather  had  been  eovemor.  He  travelled  on  foot 
at  the  age  of  twenty  through  various  parts  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent He  afterwards  b^ame  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  was  entrusted  occasionally  with  important  mat- 
ters by  the  governor  of  Guatemala.  In  1783  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spaii],^  a  country  which  he  de- 
tested. Even  at  that  time  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
emancipation  of  his  own  country  to  Pitt  and  to  Catherine 
XL,  who  treated  him  with  great  regard,  especially  the  em- 
press, who  entreated  him  to  enter  into  her  service ;  but  the 
nigh  expectations  of  the  French  revolution,  being  far  more 
congenial  to  his  own,  drew  Miranda  from  Petersburg  to 
Paris  in  1790.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  there  by  P^thiou, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  English  parliament,  and  in  consideration  or  this  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  of  his  military  talents  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  popular  cause,  he  was  appointed  major-general 
to  Dumouriez,  who  was  sent  against  the  Prussians,  then  in- 
tent on  putting  down  the  French  cause  lest  it  should  become 
a  European  question.  But  unfortunatelv  Miranda  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  new  frienos,  either  in  raising 
the  siege  of  Maastricht,  on  account  of  General  Valance  not 
coming  to  his  assistance,  nor  at  the  battle  of  Neerwinde, 
where  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  defeated,  a  reverse 
which  Dumouriez  imputed  to  Miranda.  This  charge  how- 
ever he  most  ably  and  triumphantly  refuted,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Tron9on  Ducoudrai,  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  sat  eleven  days  on  this  case,  and,  greatly  to 
their  credit,  acquitted  an  innocent  foreigner  whose  life  was 
demanded  by  humiliated  national  pride,  and  who  was  then 
bereft  of  all  patronage,  since  the  Girondists  were  no  more. 
Being  again  seized  and  condemned  by  the  Directory  on  the 
1 8th  Fructidor,  Miranda  escaped,  and  came  as  a  refugee  to 
England.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1803,  whence  he  was 
banished,  a  second  time,  by  Bonapatte.  Finally,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  country's  independence.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  in  1806,  with  a  ship  and  some  volun- 
teers, and  toudied  at  St  Domingo,  where  he  chartered  two 
schooners,  which  were  captured  by  Spanish  cruisers  {guarda 
costcu).  He  himself  escaped  with  his  ship,  and  landed  at 
Venezuela  in  the  montii  or  August  He  sustained  however 
a  complete  defeat,  which  prostrated  the  American  cause  till 
1810.  The  supreme  junta  of  Caracas  for  a  moment  roused 
the  Spanish  Americans  again  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who 
was  then  a  captive  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  against 
Napoleon's  sway,  April  9,  1811.  But  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence went  on  prosperously  till  the  same  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1812),  when  a  tremendous  earthquake  destroyed 
20,000  persons  in  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  Merida.  The 
clergy  took  advantage  of  the  calamity,  and  stigmatised  the 
patriots  as  enemies  to  God,  whose  anger  they  bad  provoked 
by  their  rebellion.  This  fanatical  outcry  worked  on  the  terror 
of  the  people,  which  was  already  great,  and  gave  the  Spanish 
army  a  complete  triumph.  General  Miranda  was  forced  to 
surrender,  but  he  surrendered  last  of  all,  and  not  without 
honour.  But  a  hard  fate  still  awaited  him  ;  for,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  country,  he  was  arrested  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  independent  partv,  and  accused  by  Boli- 
var of  being  a  traitor,  and  a  secret  ally  of  the  British  cabinet 
Such  a  charge  was  strange  indeed  (if  it  does  not  provoke 
a  heavier  censure)  at  a  time  when  both  British  interests  and 
sympathies  so  effectually  coalesced,  in  spite  of  diplomatic 
professions,  in  forwarding  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  assistance  and  the  money  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Miranda  had  derived  from  English  officers  and  friends, 
ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  countrymen  whom 
envy  had  not  debased.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Bo- 
livar obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  retire  to  Curafao  fh>m  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  pri- 
soner Miranda.  Monteverde,  instead  of  protecting  a  man 
who  was  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  his 
agreement  witU  Miranda^  and  pent  him  in  chains  to 


Spain.  He  was  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  restored  Inqui- 
sition at  CSadiz,  till  1816,  when  death  released  from  bis 
sufferings  this  most  unfortunate  veteran  and  martjrr  of 
American  freedom. 

MIRANDE.    [Gkrs.] 

MIRA'NDOLA.   [Modbna  ;  Pica  dblla  Mxraxdola.] 

MIRECOURT.    [VosGKs.] 

MIRECROW,  a  name  for  the  Laughing  Gull.  [La- 
RIDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  335.] 

MIRE-DRUM,  a  name  for  the  Bittertt. 

MIREPOIX.    [Arriboe,] 

MIRBVELT.  MICHAEL  JANSEN,  bom  at  Delft  in 
Holland,  in  1568,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sueoesstul 
painters  of  the  Dutch  school.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Abraham 
Blockland,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career 
painted  historical  subjects,  finding  however  a  great  demand 
for  portraits,  he  was  induced,  as  many  other  artists  have  been, 
to  abandon  the  higher  but  less  advantageous  department 
of  the  art  for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  portrait-painting 
in  which  he  acquired  such  extensive  reputation,  that  be 
was  invited  by  King  Charles  I.  to  visit  his  court ;  but  as  the 
plague  was  raging  at  that  time  in  London,  he  was  deterred 
from  accepting  so  advantageous  an  offer.  His  portraits 
were  esteemed  for  the  extraordinary  accuracv  of  toe  like- 
ness, for  good  taste,  high  finish,  and  great  freedom  of  pencil. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and  the  extent  of  his 
practice  are  proved  by  the  number  of  portraits  which  he 
painted,  which  Houbraken  states  to  have  been  five  thou- 
sand ;  Sandrast,  and  after  him  Descamps,  and  the  *  Abr^ 
de  la  Vie  des  Peintres,'  say  ten  thousand,  which  is  quite  in- 
credible, though  Sandrast  indeed  makes  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  whereas  all  other  writers  agree  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy- three,  in  1641,  in  the  town  of 
Delft,  which  he  had  never  quitted,  except  occasionally  to 
visit  the  Hague,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
He  must  have  made  a  large  fortune,  for  he  never  received 
less  for  his  smallest  pictures  than  150  florins  (15/.),  and 
more  in  proportion  for  those  of  a  larger  size. 

MIROUNGA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  Seals 
[Phocida.] 

MIRROR  (from  the  French  mtrotr),  any  polished  surface 
which  reflects  light  so  as  to  form  an  image.  The  mathe- 
matical theory  will  be  found  under  Speculum. 

MISCHNA.    [MisHNA.] 

MISDEMEANOR  is  a  term  applied  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land to  crimes  and  offences,  whether  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  less  than  felony.    [Felony.] 

At  common  law,  persons  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
[Indictment]  for  a  misdemeanor  are  punishable  by  such 
fine,  or  by  such  term  of  imprisonment  short  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  or  by  such  amount  both  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, as  the  court  before  which  the  offenders  are  convicted. 
in  its  discretion  awards.     By  several  statutes  special  modes 
of  punishment  are  provided  for  some  particular  misde- 
meanors.   But  it  frequently  happens  that  even  in  creating 
new  misdemeanors,  the  legislature  affixes  no  particular 
punishment    In  such  cases,  the  newly  constituted  offence 
IS  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.   Generally, 
wherever  a  statute  prohibits  an  act,  as  a  matter  of  public 
grievance,  or  commands  an  act,  as  a  matter  of  public  con- 
venience, all  things  done  or  omitted  contrary  to  the  prohi- 
bition or  command  are  punishable  as  misdemeanors  at  com- 
mon law ;  ii  being  a  common-law  offence  to  disobey  a  statute, 
even  though  the  act  or  omission  be  not  attributable  to  a 
corrupt  motive.    Where  a  statute,  in  respect  of  an  offence 
which  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  provides  a  mode 
of  proceeding  different  horn  that  of  the  ordinary  course  by 
indictment,  either  the  extraordinary  or  the  ordinary  mode 
may  be  adopted.    Thus  if  a  statute  give  authority  to  the 
court  of  quarter-sessions  to  make  an  order  respecting  some 
particular  matter,  and  prescribes  a  particular  remedy  in 
case  of  disobedience,  a  party  disobeying  an  order  madie  in 
pursuance  of  the  statute  may  be  proceeded  against  either  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  statute  or  by  indictment.     He 
would  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  at  common<law,  both 
as  having  disobeyed  a  public  statute,  and  as  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  made  by  a  court  having  authority  to 
make  such  order.    Where  however  a  statute  has  made  a 
matter  a  felony  which  before  was  a  misdemeanor  only,  the 
offender  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  misdemeanor,  as  the 
minor  or  lower  offence  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is, 
drowned  or  absorbed,  in  the  higher.  [Misprision.]  Where 
a  statute  creates  a  new  offence,  by  making  unlawful 
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that  vhich  was  lawAil  before,  and  appoints  a  summary 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  specific  statutory  course  must  be 
pursued,  and  an  indictment  will  not  lie.  An  act  done  in 
contravention  of  a  statute  wbich  extends  only  to  private 
persons,  or  relates  to  disputes  of  a  pnTate  nature,  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment;  for  no  injuries 
of  a  mere  private  nature  not  in  any  degree  concerning 
the  king,  and  not  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  Nor 
will  an  indictment  lie  for  an  infraction  of  the  bjre-law  of  a 
corporation.  But  under  some  circumstances  an  indictment 
will  lie  for  a  personal  iniuiy,  where  the  act  or  omission 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  duties  incumbent  on  the  party  as 
a  member  of  civil  society,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parent  wil- 
fully omitting  to  supply  proper  food  to  an  infhnt  unable  to 
provide  for  itself,  where  a  child  is  put  out  apprentice  by 
an  order  of  magistrates,  the  master,  if  he  refuse  to  provide 
for  the  child,  may  be  indicted  for  disobedience  ot  such 
order.  Any  act  of  wilful  negligence,  whereby  human  life 
is  endangered,  is  a  misdemeanor ;  as  to  put  on  board  a  ship 
a  package  containing  gunpowder,  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid),  or  other  dangerous  articles  without  giving  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  so  as  to  enable  the  master  of 
the  vessel  to  use  proper  precautions  in  stowing  it  Every 
act  done  for  the  purpose  of  committing  either  a  felony  or 
a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  indictments  for  mis- 
demeanors, see  Traybrsb. 

Where  a  peer  or  a  commoner  is  impeached  by  the  House 
of  CSommons  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  lords  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  lords  temporal  are  judges.  The  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  it  is  binding  though 
the  king  dissent  from  such  judgment ;  whereas  in  capital 
cases  the  royal  assent  is  necessary,  and  the  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lord-high-steward.    [Steward.] 

MISE'NUM.    [Naplbs.] 

MISHNA.    [Hbbrbw  Lanovaob.] 

MFSILU8,  a  genus  ot  Poramini/ercu 

MISITR4,  or  MISTRA.    [Laconica  ;  Sparta.] 

MISPRISION  (from  megprendre,  which  means  some- 
times to  deal  improperly  with,  sometimes  to  treat  with  con* 
tempt),  is  a  term  used  in  English  law  in  different  senses. 

I.  In  the  sense  of  criminal  nonfeasance,  or  neglect  to 
perform  important  public  duties,  the  term  is  applied  to  con- 
cealment of  treason  or  felony.  Misprision  of  treason  con- 
sists in  a  party's  withholding  his  knowledge  of  a  treason 
committed  or  about  to  be  committed,  or  in  omitting  to  give 
information  respecting  it  within  a  reasonable  time  to  some 
public  authority.  If  the  concealment  or  omission  to  reveal 
the  treason  be  accompanied  by  express  assent  to  the  trea- 
sonable act  or  purpose,  or  by  any  circumstances  from  which 
a  tacit  assent  will  be  implied,  the  party  is  guilty  of  high 
treason,  as  well  as  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  the  crown 
may  prosecute  either  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  offence. 
Misprision  of  treason  is  a  misdemeanor  [Misdbmbanor], 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  offender  absolutely,  and  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  real  property  for  life. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  a  similar  concealment  in  respect 
of  felonies,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  some,  if  not  in  all  cases  of  felony,  ^he  party  may  be  pn>- 
ceeded  against  for  the  minor  offence,  or  misdemeanor, 
although  a  felonji  has  actually  been  committed  by  him. 

The  concealment  of  treasure-trove  [Trbasubb-Trovb]  is 
another  species  of  criminal  neelect,  which  constitutes  a  mis- 
prision punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

II.  Misprision  by  malfeasance,  (by  doing  something 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,)  is  the  commission  of  such 
misdemeanors  as  are  construed  to  involve  a  contempt  of 
the  royal  authority  or  prerogative.  Maladministration  in 
high  offices  of  public  trust,  though  indictable  as  a  mispri- 
sion, is  commonly,  i>n  account  of  its  importance,  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  impeachment 

It  is  a  contempt  of  the  prerogative  to  refuse  to  assist  the 
king  when  called  upk>n,  either  in  his  councils  by  advice,  or 
in  his  wars  bv  personal  service  within  the  realm  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  rebellion ;  to  refuse  to  join  the  posse  comitatus, 
or  ]X)wer  of  the  county,  when  duly  required  by  the  sheriff 
or  justices;  to  accept  a  pension  firom  a  foreign  potentate 
without  the  consent  of  the  king ;  to  go  abroad  when  forbid- 
den so  to  do  either  by  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  or  by  a  general 
proclamation,  or  to  neglect  to  return  from  abroad  when 
commanded  by  the  kings  letten ;  to  disobey  an  act  of  par- 
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liament  where  no  particular  penalty  is  enacted ;  to  speak  or 
write  against  the  king's  person  or  government,  or  do  any 
thing  tending  to  lessen  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  sub- 
iects;  to  weaken  his  government,  or  to  raise  jealousies 
between  him  and  his  people ;  to  deny  the  king's  title  to  the 
crown  in  common  unadvised  speech  [Prsmunire]  ;  to  use 
threatening  or  reproachfiil  words  to  a  judge  in  court;  to 
assault  or  threaten  the  adverse  party  in  a  suit,  or  his  coun- 
sel or  attorney,  or  a  juror  for  his  verdict,  or  a  gaoler  or 
other  officer  for  exceeding  his  duty;  to  commit  an  affiray 
near  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  or  at  the  assizes, 
but  out  of  the  view  of  the  judges ;  to  dissuade  a  witness 
from  giving  his  evidence ;  to  advise  a  person  to  stand  mute; 
to  disclose  an  examination  before  the  privy-council  or  a 
grand-jury.  All  these  are  positive  misprisions  or  contempts, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Maliciously  striking 
in  the  palace  in  which  the  king  resides,  whereby  blood  is 
drawn,  is  punishable  l^  fine,  forfeiture,  imprisonment,  and 
loss  of  the  offender's  right  hand.  Rescuing  a  person  from 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  or  at  the  assizes,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  forfeiture  of  personal  property,  and  forfeiture 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  during  life.  A 
stroke  or  blow  given  in  any  of  these  courts,  whether  blood 
be  drawn  or  noC  or  an  assault  upon  a  iudgc  whilst  he  ia 
sitting  in  court,  by  drawing  a  weapon,  though  no  blow  be 
struck,  subjects  a  person  to  the  same  penalties  as  those  last 
mentioned,  and  also  to  the  additional  punishment  of  loss  of 
the  right  hand. 

The  misprision  which  is  stated  above  to  be  included  in  the 
actual  commission  of  treason  or  felony,  may  be  referred  to  this 
second  division,  as  it  consists  in  mal-feasance  rather  than  in 
non-feasance.  There  is  also  one  species  of  misprision  of 
treason  by  malfeasance,  created  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
13th  Eliz.,  cap.  2,  enacts  that  those  who  forge  foreign  coin, 
their  aiders,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.    (3  Blackst  Comm,,  1 19.) 

III.  The  term  misprision  is  also  applied  to  careless  but 
involuntary  mistakes,  or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  cle- 
rical errors,  particularly  those  committed  by  public  officers 
in  entering  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  or  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  rolls  or  records  of  the  court ;  though  it  is 
also  appli^  to  misrecitals  and  mistakes  in  deeds,  &c.  (RolL 
Alfr.,  '  Grant.') 

MISSAL  (from  the  Latin  missa),  the  book  or  ritual  contain- 
ing the  several  masses  to  be  used  on  particular  days  or  feasts. 

The  Roman  missal  was  originally  compiled  by  Pope  6e- 
lasius,  and  afterwards  reduced  into  better  order  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  called  it  the  Book  of  Sacraments.  The 
'  Missale  Romanum,  ex  decreto  Ojncilii  Tridentini  restitu- 
tum,'  is  that  at  present  in  use.  We  have  an  edition  before  us, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  1826. 

Antiently,  each  diocese,  and  each  order  of  Religio*^^ 
where  they  chose,  had  their  particular  Missal,  accomm(^ated 
to  the  festivals  of  the  province  or  order.  Such  W'«re  the 
'  Directorium  Misses  Ecclesise  Moguntinensis ;'  th^*  Missale 
Ecclesiss  Herbipolensis,'  fol.,  Herbip.,  1 484 ;  the  *  Missale  se- 
cundum rubricum  ArchiepiscopatusEc.clesiss  Progensis,'fol., 
Norimb.,  1 508 ;  and  such  in  England  were  the  Missab  of  the 
churches  of  Hereford,  York,  and  Saruin,  the  last  of  which 
continued  to  be  printed  as  late  as  1 557.  Among  the  Mis- 
sals prepared  for  the  orders  of  the  Religious  may  be  named^ 
the  *  Missale  secundum  ritum  et  ordinem  sacri  Ordinis  Pree- 
monstratensis,  authoritate  Joan  de  Pruetis,  Abbatis  Pros* 
monstratensis,  auctum  et  editum,*  fol..  Par.,  1578 ;  and  the 
'Misses  proprisB  Sanctorum  trium  Ordinum  FratrumMino- 
rum  ad  formam  Missalis  Romani  redacts^,  et  exactius  ex- 
aminatss;  additis  Missis  &  sacra  Rituum  Congregatione 
noviter  concessis  et  approbatis,*  fol.,  Yen.,  1700. 

We  have  also  the  'Missale  Illyricum,'  4to.,  Yen.,  1528; 
the  'Missale  Chaldaicum,  juxta  ritum  Ecclesise  Maronita- 
rum,'  foU  Rom.,  1592;  and  the  'Codex  Mysterii  MisssB 
Armenorum,  seu  Liturgia  Armena,'  Lot.  et  Armen^  fol. 
Rom.  1677. 

The  Missals  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  written  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  present  us,  in  many  instances,  with  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  illumination  now  preserved  in  our  libraries. 

MISSEL-THRUSH.    [Thrush;  Merulid«.1 

MISSELTOE,  a  parasitical  plant  found  wild  in  this 
country,  is  the  Yiscum  album  of  botanists,  and  is  in  manr 
respects  a  production  of  great  interest  to  the  physiolo* 
Instead  of  describing  so  very  common  a  plant  as  th 
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We  shall  advert  to  some  of  the  more  striking  facts  con- 
nected with  it.  The  seeds  in  germination  seem  to  offer  an 
exception  to  a  general  law,  that  the  radicle  of  the  emhryo 
shoots  downwards,  and  the  plumula  upwards;  for  it  is  found 
that  the  radicle  of  the  misseltoe  invariably  turns  itself  down 
upon  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  the  surface  of  that  body  witli  respect  to  the  earth. 
For  instance,  if  a  cannon  balU  to  which  misseltoe  seeds  are 
glued  on  all  sides,  be  suspended  by  a  cord  some  distance 
from  the  earth,  both  the  upper  and  under  seeds,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  sines,  all  direct  their  radicle  to  the  surface  of 
the  ball.  This  property  ensures  their  growing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  to  whatever  side  they  may  happen  to 
stick.  According  to  Dutrochet,  they  owe  this  property 
to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  radicle  of  the  misseltoe  to 
atoid  light;  he  attached  seeds  to  the  inside  of  a  souare  of 
glass  in  a  window,  and  the  radicles  were  all  directed  to  the 
interior  of  the  apartment ;  he  then  glued  others  upon  the 
outside  of  the  squares,  and  they  turned  their  radicles  down 
upon  the  glass,  thus  directing  themselves  towards  the  dark 
interior ;  and  other  experiments  were  tried  with  the  same 
result 

In  fixing  itself  upon  a  branch,  the  embryo  of  the  missel- 
toe curves  its  radicle  down  upon  the  bark,  and  then  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before  the  plumula 
begins  to  extend ;  this  may  be  to  give  the  radicle  time  to 
pierce  the  bark  and  introduce  itselT  below  the  liber,  where 
It  expands  and  acts  the  part  of  a  root  by  attracting  thence 
the  fluids  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  parasite. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  structure  of  its 
ovary  this  plant,  and  others  of  its  order,  should  offer  the 
singular  fact  of  the  ovule  not  existing  at  the  time  of  im- 

f»regnation,  nor  appearing  till  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
ater ;  at  present  no  explanation  has  been  offered  of  this 
very  unintelligible  circumstance. 

The  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  pulp,  is  made 
by  the  Italians,  and  even  in  Herefordshire,  into  a  kind 
of  birdlime ;  and  as  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  large  or 
missel  thrush,  it  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb, '  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat' 

The  plant  is  not  of  any  known  use  to  man,  and  is  of 
popular  interest  chiefly  as  having  been  connected  with 
Druidical  superstitions.  Ilie  misseltoe  of  the  Druids  was 
exclusively  that  found  upon  the  oak,  and  was  possibly  so 
much  valued  because  of  its  rarity ;  for  its  appearance  on 
that  tree  is  now  so  rare,  that  many  persons  nave  believed 
the  Druids'  misseltoe  either  to  have  been  some  other  plant 
or  to  have  had  no  real  existence.  But  it  has  lately  been 
found  on  more  than  one  oak-tree  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  is 

Erobable  that  it  was  plentiful  in  the  oak  woods  of  Snowdon 
efore  the  damp  western  parts  of  Britain  were  disforested. 
4  good  account  of  the  misseltoe  will  be  found  in  Loudon's 
A  "^^^^wn  Britannicum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1021, 

l^/ISSIONS.  The  16th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of 
Mark  •.'^  ^^^  great  scriptural  authority  for  missions.  In  the 
sixth  Cfc^'*^'*^  (690-604)  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Britain,  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christian 
fiiith  Similai*  means  were  adopted  in  other  countries,  until, 
about  the  close  s?^  the  tenth  century  when  the  Christian 
relieion  had  become  the  prevailing  faith  throughout  Europe. 
Other  fields  for  misb  Nonary  exertion  were  then  sought. 
AttempU  were  made  to  propagate  Christianity  in  Tartary 
and  China ;  and  the  Portug:i««.  who  visited  Abyssinia  about 
1490,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Christians  of  that 
country  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  history  of  this  mission 
may  be  seen  in  Mosheim's  *  Ecclesiastical  History. 
[Abyssinia;  Alvabbz;  Lobo.]  ^.i.    «   * 

With  the  earliest  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
the  desire  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people  was  excited 
with  renewed  zeal,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  passion  for  maritime  expe- 
ditions. About  1430  Pope  Martin  V.  granted  plenary  indul- 
gence to  the  Portuguese  who  conquered  pagan  and  infidel 
countries.  Columbus  himself  was  strongly  urged  to  disco- 
very by  the  desire  of  propagating  the  Roman  Catholic 

Modem  missions  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
same  period  with  these  discoveries,  in  which  the  popes 
took  great  interest  On  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain 
fpm  hip  first  voyage,  the  results  were  formally  announced 
to  l^ope  Alexander  VI. 

'  The  work  of  converting  heathen  people  wa&.at  first  under- 
taken in  a  barbarous  spirit     The  com*di)(d0rs  of  .the  expe- 


ditions which  Don  Henry  of  Portugal  sent  out  in  th« 
fifteenth  century  had  '  orders  to  convert  the  natives  of  tbe 
coast  of  Africa  to  Christianity;*  and  nominal  conversions 
were  often  effected  by  the  sword. 

In  1 484  Diego  Cam  brought  four  natives  of  Africa  to  tbe 
court  of  Portugid ;  they  were  sent  Wck  with  presents  and 
a  message  to  their  sovereign,  desiring  him  to  embrace  Chri^ 
tianitv.  The  natives  whom  Columbus  brought  to  Spain 
were  baptised,  the  king  and  the  prince  his  son  acting  ass 
sponsors.  In  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world,  Colum- 
bus was  accompanied  by  priests  with  church  vessels  and 
ornaments,  and  they  received  orders  to  bring  the  natives 
within  the  pale  of  the  church  bv  '  fair  means.' 

Tbe  conduct  of  Cortes  in  Ihf exico  is  an  example  of 
the  spirit  in  which  conversion  was  attempted  in  the  New 
World.      Having  cast  down  and  destroyed  the  altars  in 
one  of  the  Mexican  temples,  a  new  altar  was  erected, 
which  was   hung  with  rich  mantles  and  adorned  with 
flowers.    Cortes  tnen  ordered  four  of  the  native  priests  to 
cut  off  their  hair  and  to  put  on  white  robes,  and  placiu^  the 
cross  upon  the  altar,  he  committed  it  to  their  chai^    They 
were  taught  to  make  wax-candles,  and  Cortes  enjoined  them 
to  keep  some  of  the  candles  always  burning  on  the  altar^r 
A  lame  old  soldier  was  left  by  Cortes  to  reside  in  the  temple, 
to  keep  the  native  priests  to  their  new  duties.    Tbe  church 
thus  constituted  was  called  the  first  Christian  chuxcli  in 
New  Spain.    Father  Almedo,  who  accompanied  Corte»  m 
his  expedition,  explained  to  the  Mexicans  the  '  mystery  of 
the  cross.'    He  then  showed  them  an  image  of  the  Virgin^ 
and  told  them  to  adore  it,  and  to  put  up  crosses  in  their 
temples  instead  of  their  accursed  images.    When  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  feel  the  power  of  Cortes,  some  of  the  chiefs 
conciliated  his  favour  by  presents.    Twenty  native  women 
were  presented  to  him,  who  were  baptised  by  one  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  Cortes  gave  one  to  each  of  his  captains. 
*  These  were  the  first  Christian  women  in  New  Spam.* 
The  natives  both  of  India  and  the  New  World  coon  per- 
ceived that  one  of  the  means  of  conciliating  their  conquerors 
was  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.    In  Hispaniola« 
many  natives  did   this  in  order  to  oblige  and  conciliate 
Columbus.      In  1538,  Andrea  Calvano,  governor  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  sent  a  ship  commanded  by  Francis  de  Cas* 
iro  towards  the  north,  'with  orders  to  convert  as  c^anv  as  he 
could  to  the  Christian  faith.*  Castro  himself  baptised  many 
of  tbe  principal  chiefs  of  Amboyna.    Many  similar  facts 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  at  this  period  true  religion 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  newly  discovered  countries  ; 
and  yet  during  the  sixteenth  century  not  a  fleet  sailed  foe 
India  or  America  without  its  missionaries. 

The  stream    of  missionary  enterprise  was   at   length 
directed  and  regulated  by  different  religious  orders  and  dis- 
tinct institutions.      One  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  established  in  1540,  was  the  extension  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  the  Jesuits  soon  became  the  most 
active  and  energetic   missionaries  to  heathen  countries. 
Their  activity  roused  the  zeal  of  the  Franciscan8,Dominicans» 
and  other  orders,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  in- 
stitutions were  founded  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  labours 
of  missionaries  more  effective  by  a  preparatory  course  or 
training.     In  1622,  Pope  Gregory  XV.  founded  at  Romo 
the  '  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,'  which  was  soon  richly- 
endowed.    Pope  Urban  VIU.  was  one  of  its  principal  bene- 
factors.   This  college  consisted  of  1 3  cardinals,  2  priests, 
1  monk,  and  a  secretary.    It  sent  out  large  numbers  of 
missionaries  to  aid  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;   published  books  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  languages ;  distriuuted  works  of  piety  among  vari- 
ous nations  in  their  own  language;   and  maintained  in 
various  institutions  young  men  intended  for  foreign  mis- 
sions.   To  the  above  institution  was  added  the  *  College 
or  Seminary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,*  founded  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  which  became  the  central  in- 
stitution in  which  missionaries  were  prepared.     This  esta- 
bUshment  was  endowed  by  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  pre- 
sented his  palace  and  all  his  possessions  to  the  pope  for 
the  purpose.     His   liberality  had    soon  many  followers. 
Numerous  institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  soon 
after  founded  in  France.    The  '  Congregation  of  Priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions'  was  instituted  by  royal  authority, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  '  Parisian    Seminary  for 
Foreign  Missions'  was  established   by  an  association  of 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  for  the  education  of  foreign 
missionaries.    Tbe  '  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament/ 
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also  a  French  establishment,  vas  another  of  these  institu- 
tions. These  establishments  were  under  the  authority  of 
the  '  De  Propaganda'  of  Rome.  Henry  IIL  of  France  took 
considerable  interest  in  foreien  missions,  and  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XUI.  assigned  funds  for  their  support.  Private 
associations  were  alK>  formed  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Richelieu,  for  sending  missionaries  to  Canada,  which  were 
joined  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  The 
Jesuits  first  visited  Canada  in  1608.  In  1700,  at  the  desire 
of  Louis  XIV.,  tiiey  endeavoured  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  MississippL  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eighty  seminaries  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
which  prepar^  and  sent  out  missionaries.  The  Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Capuchins  were  the  most 
active  in  these  undertakings,  which  were  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  with  a  regu&rity  and  combination  of  means 
altogether  superior  to  the  efforts  made  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  path  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

India,  Japan,  and  Cnina  were  the  principal  fields  of  exer- 
tion. Xavier,  who  was  oanonised  by  Urban  VIIL  under 
the  title  of  the  '  Apostle  of  the  Indies.'  proceeded  to  India 
at  the  request  of  John  HI.,  king  of  Portupd,  (br  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  Christian  religion  m  that  quarter, 
the  king  being  disappointed  with  the  little  progress  which 
it  had  made.  Xavier  was  a  man  of  superior  genius  and 
laboured  with  unexampled  energy.  Having  preached  the 
faith  with  considerable  success  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  of 
Comorin,  at  Malacca,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Japan,  he  died 
in  1 552,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  In  Japan,  where  Xavier 
was  succeeded  by  missionaries  from  Portugal,  great  num- 
bers made  a  profession  of  Christianity :  in  1596  the  converts 
were  estimated  at  400,000.  The  exercise  of  practical  charity, 
which  was  inculcated  by  the  Christians,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  this  success ;  the  native  priests  let  the 
sick  and  needy  die  of  neglect  and  starvation.  After  an 
existence  of  nearly  a  century,  the  protection  which  the 
Christian  religion  had  received  from  the  rulers  of  Japan 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  cruel  and  bloody  persecution  com- 
menced, which  the  native  Christians  endured  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  early  martyrs.  This  disastrous  termination 
of  the  mission  has  been  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  commercial 
privileges  eivjoyed  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese.  Puffen- 
dorf,  in  his  '  History  of  Eiurope,'  says  that  a  letter  or  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  Jesuits  was  shown  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  in  which  they  had  promised  the  pope  to  bring  Japan 
imder  his  authority.  Since  this  period  no  successful  mission- 
ary operations  have  been  caried  on  in  Japdn.  (Charlevoix, 
Progrh  €t  de  la  Decadence  du  Chnttianisme  dam  VEmr 
fdre  du  Japon^  Rouen,  1715.) 

China  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  scene  of  successful  mission- 
ary exertion  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Roger,  a  missionary  of  this  order,  first  preached  the  gospel 
in  China,  in  1581.  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
the  first  missionary  who  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  court, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  mission. 
Ricci  proceeded  to  China  in  1583,  but  he  was  not  introduced 
to  the  emperor  until  1601,  when  he  presented  to  him  a  picture 
of  Christ  and  another  of  the  Virgin,  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach.  Individuals  were  chosen  for  this  mission  on 
account  of  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  it  was  Ricci's 
mathematical  attainments  which  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  the  emperor  and  the  court.  The  empress  conaented  that 
several  laaies  of  the  court  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  bap- 
tised. Adam  Schaal,  another  of  the  missionaries,  was  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  Chinese  calendar  and  their  system  of 
astronomy.  Shortly  afterwards  two  handsome  churches 
were  erected  at  Pekin  with  the  permission  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperdr.  Under  these  ^vourable  circum- 
stances Christianity  made  considerable  progress.  In  1 664  the 
m  issionaries  were  fearful  of  a  T>ersecution,but  the  storm  passed 
over,  and  the  people  were  rorbidden  to  disturb  the  Chris- 
tian converts  or  to  profane  their  churches ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  their  fears  were  confirmed,  and  3  Dominicans, 
1  Franciscan,  and  21  Jesuits  were  banished  to  Canton,  onlv 
four  of  the  missionaries  being  allowed  to  remain  at  court.  A 
few  years  afterwards  the  missionaries  regained  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  Father  Verbiest  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics,  and  for  nve  months  gave 
lessons  to  the  emperor  in  the  mathematical  sciences.    An 


assembly  of  mandarins  decided  that  the  Christian  religion 
taught  nothing  that  was  evil  or  that  tended  to  sedition ;  But 
the  erection  of  new  churches  was  fbrbidden,  and  the  Chinese 
were  warned  not  to  desert  their  antient  faith.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  stated  that  in  this  year  20,000  Chinese 
were  baptised.  In  1685,  five  fVench  missionaries  arrived 
at  Pekin,  with  the  title  of  *  mathematicians  of  Louis  XI V/ 
One  of  them  attended  the  emperor  when  he  travelled,  and 
three  of  them  translated  and  explained  to  him  lessons  m 
the  sciences  twice  a-day.  In  1692  the  missionaries  obtained 
from  the  emperor  a  more  Ikvourable  edict  for  their  rehgton. 
He  also  ^nted  them  a  site  for  the  ereetion  of  a  house  and 
church  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  giving  them  building 
materials,  and  appointing  mandarins  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  church  was  consecrated  and  opened  in  1702. 
In  1710,  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle 
differences  which  had  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the 
mission,  but  he  died  at  Macao,  and  hi^  successor  did  not 
reach  China  tmtil  1721,  when  he  was  honourably  received 
by  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviews.  In 
1717  however  the  missionaries  had  been  again  accused  of 
seditious  designs,  and  the  emperor  confirmed  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  building  of  churches,  and  Europeans  were  in 
future  only  allowed  to  remain  in  Qiina  on  oonaition  of  their 
promising  never  to  return  to  Kurope.  In  1723  the  throne 
was  filled  by  an  emperor  who  at  first  was  rather  fkvourably 
disposed  towards  the  missionaries,  but  he  afterwards  issued 
an  edict  under  which  they  were  driven  from  the  churches 
and  only  tolerated  at  Pekin  and  Canton.  Duhaide,  on 
whose  authority  the  above  statements  are  given,  says  that 
above  300  churches  and  more  than  300,000  Christian  con- 
verts were  deprived  of  religious  instruction  by  this  act. 
Several  families  of  rank  were  degraded  or  exiled  by  tho 
emperor  on  account  of  professing  Christianity.  In  1 732 
the  missionaries,  thirtv  in  number,  were  banished  to  Macao, 
having  from  motives  of  conscience  disobeyed  the  edict  which 
forbade  the  propugaf  ion  of  the  Christian  religion.  Converts 
were  at  this  period  kept  together  by  native  catechists,  and  a 
few  of  the  missionaries  remained  in  China  in  concealment, 
or  re-entered  the  country  by  stealth.  The  mission  is  still 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  put  it  down.  The  years  1805,  1 81 1,  and  1815  were 
years  in  which  the  Christians  were  actively  persecuted.  In 
1810,  23  missionaries  and  80  native  agents  were  engaged  in 
China,  and  the  number  of  native  Christians  was  215,000. 
In  1820  a  Buropean  missionsiy  was  strangled  in  the  pro- 
vinces by  order  of  the  government.  At  present  there  are 
Catholic  communities  in  all  the  provinces,  where  service  is 
performed  by  native  priests.  The  Catholic  community  of 
Pekin  amoimts  to  26,000  members.  In  the  province  of 
Sze-chuen,  Christians  are  interred  in  the  churchyards,  and 
the  cross  is  planted  at  the  head  of  the  dead.  If  a  native 
clergy  can  be  formed,  greater  toleration  may  be  expected,  as 
Christianity  is  chiefly  objectionable  as  an  instrument  of 
Europekn  influence.  The  local  authorities,  having  once 
tolerated  a  community,  are  interested  in  preventing  the 
circumstance  being  known  in  higher  qua^rs.  (Medhurst's 
China,  1838.) 

In  November,  1836,  a  violent  decree  was  issued  against 
the  missionaries  and  Christians  of  the  Fo-Kien  mission ; 
the  churches  were  dosed,  and  safetv  was  sought  in  flight ; 
but  the  decree  was  not  a  general  edict,  and  was  issued 
only  b;^  the  provincial  governor.  In  August,  1837,  several 
Catholic  churches  were  destroyed  in  Cochin-China,  and 
some  of  the  Christians  were  executed,  among  whom  was 
a  French  missionary.  The  college  of  St  Joseph  at  Macao  is 
fbr  the  education  of  Chinese  students.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries who  proceed  to  the  interior  fh>m  Macao  is  consider- 
able in  every  year.  Notice  is  given  to  their  adherents  on  the 
route,  and  at  length  they  arrive  by  stealth  at  their  destination, 
where  they  often  live  in  great  seclusion,  the  converts  cominj^ 
to  them  secretly  for  instruction.  In  some  parts  the  worship 
is  conducted  openly.  In  1 836  a  new  church  was  opened  at 
Pekin.  Mr.  Medhurst  was  informed  by  a  commercial  gen- 
tleman that  the  different  superiors  of  the  missions  in  Macao 
negotiate  bills  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  an- 
nually. Dr.  Milne,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Morrison  in  China, 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  has  eulogised  the 
'  learning,  personal  virtues,  and  ardent  zeal '  of  many  of 
them.  Thev  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Chinese,  and  promoted  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  the  arts.  The  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  at 
present  day  are  far  inferior  to  their  predecessors. 
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In  the  fieventeentli  century  the  Jesuits  sent  many  mis- 
Aioiiarit^a  to  ;i:e  Kusi  Indies,  to  Tonquin,  Bengal,  Madura, 
the  (K>ast  ut  Loromandel,  and  to  Surat.  In  the  (K)ur8e 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  above  eighty  missionaries  were 
sent  to  those  countries,  of  whom  some  were  shipwrecked, 
and  others  died  on  the  voyage,  and  from  the  effects  of  hard- 
ships and  difference  of  climate.  The  East  India  mission 
haa  many  attractions  for  the  ardent  missionary,  and  it  was 
represented  that  one  individual  might  calculate  upon  con- 
verting from  five  to  six  hundred  of  the  heathen  yearly. 
In  the  Madura  mission  it  was  stated  that  each  missionary 
baptised  every  year  at  least  a  thousand  converts.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  of  this  period  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  number  of  converts  has  been  often  censured. 
The  compulsory  and  barbarous  system  of  the  early  Spanish 
and  Portui^uese  commanders  was  said  to  be  in  some  instances 
exchanifed  for  more  subtle  though  still  unscrupulous  and 
utijustiliable  means.  The  missionaries  were  accused  of 
corrupting  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  and  the 
mural  system  which  they  substituted  for  that  of  the  natives 
did  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  rooted  prejudices.  In 
India  it  was  alleged  that  converts  to  Christianity  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  least  objectionable  rites  of  their 
former  faith ;  but  this  licence  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
church.  Respect  was  so  far. paid  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hindus  as  to  appoint  separate  missionaries  to  exercise  their 
calling  amongst  the  Pariahs.  One  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  his  mission,  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  Brahmiu,  and  produced  a  piece  of 
parchment  containing  forgeries  professing  to  prove  that  the 
brahmins  of  Europe  were  more  antieut  than  those  of  India, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  were  lineally  descended  from 
the  god  Brama.  Many  similar  statements  have  been  made, 
which  are  doubtless  somewhat  exaggerated.  (Juvenci, 
Histoire  des  Jesuites ;  and  Vorbert,  Mem.  Hist,  sur  leg 
Missions  df?s  Malab.  Also  The  Missionaries^  Arts  discovered^ 
London,  1687  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Dtfense  des  Mission- 
aries de  la  Chine,  «f*c.,  Paris,  1688.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
labours  uf  the  Jesuits  in  America.  Some  writers  are  favouiv 
able  and  others  unfavourable  to  them.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  Jesuit  missions  to  America  did  little 
to  develop  the  energy  and  good  qualities  of  the  natives, 
although  in  Paraguay,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
the  missionaries  were  in  possession  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  power  which 
these  circumstances  conferred.  In  California  the  country 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  they  soon 
acquired  a  dominion  as  complete  as  in  Paraguay;  but, 
whether  from  ignorance  of  human  nature  or  the  unfitness 
of  ecclesiastics  to  superintend  the  whole  social  economy  of  a 
people,  the  converted  natives  both  of  North  and  South 
America  dwindled  under  their  care  into  the  most  helpless 
and  ignorant  of  beings.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  bring  a  wild  race  to  domesticated  habits,  and  the  Indians 
were  gathered  into  communities  where  they  worked  for  a 
common  stock ;  but  their  independent  character  was  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  better  arose  in  its  place.  Of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  living  in  thirty  towns  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits  when  that  order  was  expelled  from 
South  America  in  1767,  there  were  not  a  thousand  remain- 
ing in  those  east  of  the  Parana  in  1825.  Tlie  towns  beyond 
the  Parana  have  fared  little  better  under  Dr.  Fmncia.  (Sir 
AVoodbine  Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  Provinces  of  La  Plata,) 
The  Jesuits,  in  the  course  of  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
converted  upwards  of  a  million  of  the  natives  of  both  Ame- 
ricas. In  Dr.  Forbes's  'California,*  compiled  from  original 
sources,  the  process  of  conversion  is  described  as  consisting 
of  the  offer  of  a  mess  of  pottage  and  holy  water ;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  former  grant, 
and  its  recention  a  proof  of  faith.  Attendance  to  pravers  and 
meals  were  tne  exterior  evidence  of  conversion.  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  states  that  the  misrule  of  their  civil  governors,  and 
the  little  respect  inspired  by  the  friars  who  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Je- 
suit communities  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  When  they  were  displaced,  and  the  people 
of  the  mission  of  St.  Louis  sent  a  memorial  praying  that  the 
fathers  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  which  Bucarelli,  the 
governor,  interpreted  as  the  prelude  of  an  insurrection,  the 
simple  people  were  found  not  in  arms  but  in  tears. 

In  1 700  the  three  orders  of  Capuchins^  Jesuits,  and  Car- 
melites, were  the  most  active  missioQaries.    The  Capuchins 


had  twenty-five  missions  in  Turkey,  and  missionary  station* 
were  established  in  Persia,  Georgiu,  and  Africa.  The  Je^iiii  %• 
had  ten  misnions  in  Turkey,  and  the  Caimeli(e»  ihiee 
Many  of  these  missionaries  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  obtained  access  to  families  as  phj'sicians. 
In  1717  the  Jesuits  supported  missions  in  the  islands  and 
continent  of  America,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  besides  those  in 
India.  Louis  XIV.  made  grants  of  land  to  the  missionaries 
in  Canada,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
earliest  descriptions  of  North  America. 

In  1822  the  cause  of  missions  was  revived  in  France  by 
the '  Institution  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,*  which 
has  committees  at  Paris  ana  Lyon.  Several  popes  have 
granted  to  its  members  certain  indulgences;  and  in  1837. 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  approbation,  the  pope  presented 
the  institution  with  the  body  of  St.  Exupenus,  which  haa 
been  recently  discovered  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  The 
remains,  richly  ornamented  at  the  expense  of  his  Holiness, 
are  enshrined  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Lyon.  Seventy-six 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  various  countries  have  publicly 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  institution.  Its  income  in 
1838  amounted  to  62,800/.,  of  which  41,678/.  was  collected 
in  France,  2998/.  in  Beldum,  2776/.  in  the  Sardinian  states, 
1098/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  (768/.  from  England),  824i. 
from  the  States  of  the  Church,  500/.  ft'om  Prussia,  and  from 
other  countries  smaller  sums  were  received.  The  receipts 
for  France  were  1 6,000/.  more  than  in  1837.  The  '  Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith '  are  published  by  the  Society 
every  two  months;  48,000  copies  are  printed  in  French, 
9500  in  Italian.  6000  in  German,  2000  in  English,  and  lOOO 
in  Flemish.  The  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
'  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions,*  and  the  superiors  of  the 
Lazarite  Missions  and  the  Jesuit  Missions.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  Catholic  missionaries  are  not 
supported.    {Geography  of  Missions,) 

The  first  Protestant  mission  of  which  we  have  any 
notice  was  founded  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  America  in  1556 ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
existed  only  a  short  time.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch,  who  had  taken  Ceylon  from  the  Portu- 
guese, admitted  the  natives  to  employments  under  their 
government  only  on  condition  of  subscribing  to  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession,  and  becoming  members  of  the  Reformed 
church.  The  higher  rank  of  natives  professed  to  abandon 
their  former  religion,  and  those  whom  the  Portuguese  had 
converted  deserted  their  creed.  Converts  were  baptised 
after  learning  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and 
grace  before  and  after  meals.  In  1663  the  number  of  con- 
verts in  one  district  was  62,000;  and  in  1668,  in  a  district 
containing  278,000  inhabitants,  180,000  had  made  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.  In  Java,  Formosa,  and  Amboyna,  the 
Dutch  made  attempts  to  gain  converts.  A  church  at  Java 
was  opened  in  1621,  and  a  century  afterwards  there  were 
100,000  Christians  in  the  island.  Translations  from  the 
Scriptures  were  made  in  theCingalee  and  Malay  languages. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  English  had  begun  to  form  set- 
tlements in  North  America  before  attention  was  directed  to 
the  religious  condition  of  the  natives.  In  1644  a  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  from  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  supported  by  many  English  and  Scotch  divines, 
which  urged  the  duty  of  attempting  to  convert  the  natives 
of  America  to  Christianity.  Soon  afterwards  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick 
governor  of  the  islands  and  plantations  of  North  America ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  several 
matters, '  but  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
among  those  that  yet  remain  there  in  great  and  miserable 
blindness  and  ignorance.* 

In  1646  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the 
first  act '  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
amongst  the  Indians.'  In  1649  an  incorporated  body  was 
established  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  under  the  title 
of  the  '  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.'  in  1661  Charles  II.  renewed 
the  Society's  charter,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  now  fit  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  '  educating,  clothing,  civilising,  and 
instructing  the  poor  natives.'  The  design  of  the  Society 
was  to  support  and  maintain  ministers  and  schoolmasters  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  and  to  teach 
them  useful  trades.  Eliot,  called  the  '  apostle  of  the  In- 
dians,' and  Mayhew,  had  already  laboured  iox  several  years 
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in  the  conversion  of  the  native  tribes  of  New  England.    In 
larra.ive  of  their  exertions,  published  in  1653»  and  dedi- 

a  ed  )o  Crumwell.  an  account  is  given  of  the  conversion  of 
several  chiefs.  In  '  A  Later  and  Further  Account/  pub- 
l.^hed  ill  1635,  EUot  states  that  a  great  desire  for  baptism 
liad  arisen  amongst  the  Indians ;  but  never  was  there  a  mis- 
sionary so  conscientiously  scrupulous  as  to  trusting  to  pro- 
fessions of  this  kind.  He  told  the  Indians '  how  necessary  it 
was  that  they  should  first  be  civilised  by  being  brought  from 
their  scattered  and  wild  course  of  life ;'  andf  he  began  the 
foi  mation  of  a  village,  in  which  they  might  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  a  community.  The  Indians  were  taueht 
various  useful  arts,  and  after  several  years  were  admitted  as 
church  communicants,  previous  to  which  they  were  required 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conversion  and  faith  at  a  public 
examination. 

In  *  A  Further  Account,'  published  in  1659,  there  are 
sermons  or  short  discourses  of  several  converted  Indians. 
Five  Indian  youths  were  receiving  an  education  at  the 
Cambridge  grammar-school  in  Massachusetts,  two  of  whom 
had  been  examined  in  Latin  before  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  place.  In  1670  several '  praying  towns,' as 
the  villages  of  the  converted  Indians  were  called,  had  been 
erected  under  Eliot's  auspices.  In  1674  there  were  four 
'  praying-towns'  in  Massachusetts.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  Mather,  Bourne.  Sergeant,  and 
Brainerd  succeeded  each  other  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  none  of  them 
laboured  so  successfully  as  Eliot  Brainerd  was  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  labourer,  and  exhausted  himself  by  his  ex- 
traordinary exertions.  He  was  sent  to  America  in  1742,  by 
the  '  Honourable  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,'  and  died  in  1747.  Amongst  the 
supporters  of  Uie  missions  to  the  Indians  of  North  America 
was  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who,  by  will  dated  1691,  left  a 
sum  of  monev  *  for  the  relief  of  poor  Indian  converts,*  bo- 
sides  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  be  laid  out  for  '  the  advance 
or  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  infidels.' 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of 
the  English  settlements  in  America  bad  greatly  increased, 
while  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction  baa  not  been 
proportionally  extended,  and  the  small  number  of  Episcopal 
churches  which  existed  roused  the  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  home  to  make  exertions  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
While  the  conversion  of  the  natives  had  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  pious  persons,  it  was  found,  in  1675,  that 
*  there  were  scarce  four  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  all  the  vast  tracts  of  North  America.'  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  prevailed  upon  Charles  II.  to  allow  20/.  for 
passage-money  to  ministers  and  schoolmasters  who  should 
go  out  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  a  royal  gift  of  1200/. 
was  procured  to  purchase  a  Bible,  Prayer-Book,  and  the 
Homilies,  for  each  parish.  In  1679  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  not  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  either  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Jerseys,  or  New  England,  and  that  these  settle- 
ments were  only  occasionally  visited  by  the  chaplain  to  the 
fort  at  New  York.  Many  families  had  never  attended  any 
public  religious  service  since  they  had  left  England.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagatipn  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
originated  in  the  desire  to  supply  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  these  and  other  settlements,  and  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701.  The  Society 
vas  composed,  by  charter,  of  the  chief  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  state.  Archbishop  Tennison  was  the  first 
president.  The  amount  received  by  the  Society  in  the  first 
four  years  after  its  incorporation  was — first  year,  452/. ; 
second,  575/.;  third,  864/.;  fourth,  1343/.  The  number  of 
subscribers,  according  to  the  first  printed  Ibt,  in  1718,  was 
260.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  were  at  first  directed  to 
building  churches  and  sending  out  orthodox  clergymen  to 
the  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  and  also  before  the  Society 
was  chartered,  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  important  political  influence  which  the 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  exercised  in  Canada  in  keeping 
tribes  neutral  or  in  alliance  with  France ;  and  at  a  court 
held  at  St.  James*s,  April  3rd,  1700,  representations  being 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  five  nations  of  Indians  bordering 
on  New  York  might  probably  be.  seduced  by  the  French, 
the  council  came  to  the  opinion,  that  besides  the  usual 
method  of  gaining  the  Indians  by  presents,  'another  means 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  French  missionaries  upon 
them,  and  thereby  more  effectually  secure  their  fidelity. 


would  be  to  appoint  two  Protestant  ministers,  with  a  com 
potent  allowance,  to  dwell  amongst  them,  in  order  to  instruct. 
them  in  the  true  religion  and  confirm  them  in  their  duty  to 
her  majesty.  Ordered  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  The  state  of  the  Indians  was 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  the  charter  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  but  its  funds  were  for  some  time  expended 
in  maintainine  ministers  within  our  own  settlements.  In 
1704  Col.  Dudley,  governor  of  Newfoundland,  wrote  to  the 
lordsof  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that  if  ministers 
were  not  sent  amongst  the  Indians  '  to  defeat  the  French 
missionaries,  to  whom  they  are  infinitely  bigoted,'  we  should 
lose  their  allegiance. 

About  the  year  1680  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
our  settlements  began  to  excite  attention.  In  1680  Morgaa 
Godwyn, '  some  time  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,'  wrote 
a  '  Persuasive  to  the  Instructing  and  Baptising  of  the 
Negroes  and  Indians  in  our  Plantations.*  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  Eliot  had  begun  to  instruct  the  negroes 
in  New  York;  and  in  1704  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  established  catechising  schools  in  New  York 
for  the  negroes,  the  number  of  negroes  and  Indians  in  the 
city  being  then  1500.  In  1727,  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
addressed  the  missionaries  in  the  English  plantations,  ex 
horting  them  to  assist  in  instructing  the  negroes.  In  a 
sermon  preached  by  Beilby,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1783, 
before  the  above  Society,  the  civilisation  and  conversion  of 
the  negroes  were  announced  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  Society. 

The  Danish  and  Moravian  missions  were  the  fii*st  two  in 
which  the  chief  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
for  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
were  for  some  time  limited  in  its  operations,  and  may  be 
regarded  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  rather  as  a 
'  Pastoral  Aid*  Society.  The  Danish  missions  owed  their 
existence  to  Frederick  IV.,  who,  about  1705,  became  anxious 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies.  Ziegenbalgh  and  Plutscho,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Berlin,  were  the  first  missionaries 
sent  out ;  they  proceeded  to  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  A  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  missions 
and  the  state  of  the  heathen  was  commenced  with  persons 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  and  England,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  reports  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries, which  appeared  annually,  under  the  title  of '  A  • 
Brief  Account  of  ttie  Measures  taken  in  Denmark  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen,'  and  which  was  translated  into 
English,  excited  considerable  attention.  The  Danish  mis- 
sionaries immediately  established  schools,  and  prepared 
tracts  and  small  works  in  the  Malabar  language.  In  1707 
their  first  church  was  consecrated.  In  1 708  the  translation 
of  the  Testament  was  begun,  and  completed  in  1711:  but 
they  had  no  press,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  transcribers. 
The '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  *  opportunely 
forwarded  a  printing-press,  a  hundred  reams  of  paper,  six 
cwt  of  type,  and  engaged  a  printer  for  the  mission,  in  1714 
the  missionaries  had  published  thirty-four  different  works 
in  the  Malabar  language,  and  fourteen  others,  written 
by  CathoUc  missionaries,  were  used  by  their  scholars  and 
converts.  They  maintained  and  clothed  fiily-six  children 
in  the  schools,  to  defray  the  charge  of  which  they  had  *  no 
certain  fund  that  will  supply  the  expense  for  one  day.'  In 
1714  Frederick  IV.  established  a  college,  or  society,  for  the 
promotion  of  missions,  the  members  of  which  were  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings.  Tlie  in- 
structions to  the  Society  indicate  ooth  good  sense  and 
earnestness.  The  Society  was  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  prospects  and  condition  of  converts:— '  How 
they  and  their  children  (besides  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity)  may  be  instructed  in  useful  arts,  and 
how  also  they  may  be  employed,  aocordine  to  their  respec^ 
tive  conditions  and  capacities.*  Ziegenbalgh  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1715,  and  had  an  interview  with  George  II.  and 
several  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bishopof  London  promised  to  assist  the 
mission.  About  1727  the  Danish  missionaries  were  desirous 
of  extending  their  labours  beyond  the  district  of  Tranquebar ; 
and  a  missionary  named  Schulze  was  sent  to  Madras  by 
the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In 
1721  Egede,  a  Danish  missionaiy,  proceeded  to  Greenland. 

The  Moravian  missions  commenced  m  1731,  and  were 
supported  with  singular  activity  and  perseverence.  Count 
Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Moravians,  or  Umted  Bro- 
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tbren,  while  attending  the  coronation  of  Christian  VT.  at 
Copenhagen,  saw    two  natives  of   Greenland  who    had 
been  baptised  by  Egede,  and  he  heard  with  regret  that  the 
government  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  mission  in 
that  country.    About  the  same  time  he  learned  from  a 
negro,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  his  servants,  and 
had  a  sister  in  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  islands,  that 
the  latter  was  earnestly  desirous  of  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion.    The  conj^egation  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Herrn- 
huth,  then  consisting  of  only  six  hundred  exiled  persons, 
poor  and  despised,  were  warmly  affected  by  the  statements 
which  Count  Zinzendorf  made  on  this  subject,  and  some 
even  expressed  themselves  willing  to  sell  themselves  as 
slaves  to  have  the  opportunitv  of  instructing  the  negroes. 
In  eight  or  nine  years  after  they  had  begun  to  send  out 
missionaries,  Greenland,  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Croix,  Surinam,  Berbice,  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers.  Guinea, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon,  had  become  the  scene 
of  their  labours.    The  Greenland  mission  was  commenced 
in  1733,  and  was  supported  in  spite  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ships and  difficulties.  The  missionaries  were  often  compelled 
to  put  to  sea  in  crazy  boats  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fish,  and 
shell-fish  and  sea-weed  were  not  unflrequently  their  only 
food.    For  five  yean  they  persevered  in  bearing  up  against 
these  hardships,  though  as  yet  the  mission  h^  not  been 
productive  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  natives.    Their 
endeavours  were  however  at  length  successful,  and  a  com- 
munity of  natives  was  established  at  New  Herrnhuth.    In 
twenty-five  years  about  700  Greenlanders  had  been  baptised ; 
and  in  1767  the  settlement  contained  830  individuals,  and 
had  become  a  pleasant  village  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate 
region.    Sheep,  goats,  and  vegetables  had  been  introduced. 
Some  of  the  Greenlanders  had  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  were  taught  church  music.    In  1758  a  second  settle- 
ment was  formed,  called  Lichtenfels ;  and  in  1 774  a  third, 
called  Lichtenau.    The  mission  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
was  commenced  in  1732;  and  in  1738  about  800  negroes 
were  under  religious  instruction,  and  some  time  afterwards 
the  number  of  baptisms  averaged  100  a-year.    From  1732 
to  1762  sixty-six  brethren  and  sisters  who  had  gone  out  as 
missionaries  died  in  the  three  Danish  West  India  islands. 
In  1754  three  of  the  Moravian  brethren   proceeded  to 
Jamaica  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  island, 
owners  of  estates,  who  built  a  house  fbr  their  residence,  and 
encouraged  them  in  instructing  their  negroes.    Scarcely 
any  opposition  was  made  to  the  missionaries,  but  after  a 
time  tne  work  languished.    In  1734  a  party  of  the  brethren 
settled  in  Georgia,  in  North  America,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  Christianity  amongst  the  neighboindng  tribes 
of  Indians ;   but  the  European  settlers  in  the  colony,  by 
their  constant  persecution,  at  length  drove  the  brethren 
into  Pennsylvania.    The  colonists  had   represented   that 
the  brethren  were  in  league  with  the  French  Canadians ; 
and  for  the  sake  of   annopring  them,  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  demoralise  the  Indians.    In  the  back 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  remove,  they  built  a  village  for  the  baptised 
Indians,  called  Gnadennutten,  which  was  broken  up  by  an 
Indian  war.    In  1757  the  village  of  Nain  was  built,  and 
aAer  a  few  years  was  in  like  manner  destroyed.     They 
then  built  a  town  called  Friedenshutten.    The  settlement 
of  Bethlehem  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  in  the  two 
Jerseys,  that  proclamation  for  its  destruction  was  made  by 
beat  of  drum,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  exasperate 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  against  the  brethren.    They 
were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day  for  fear  of  an 
attack,  and  at  length  were  removed  for  safety  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  and  the  Indians  remained  in  the  barracks  for 
sixteen  months,  during  which  numbers  died  of  fever  and 
small-pox. 

In  1735  an  attempt  to  send  a  missionary  to  the  Calmuc 
Tartars  failed;  but  about  1747  the  brethren  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  they  had  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Calmucs,  but  made  no  converts,  with  the 
exception  of  four  girls  whom  they  ransomed,  and  a  blind 
girl  who  had  been  left  to  die.  In  1739  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  missionary  to  Abyssinia  to  form  a  correspondence 
with  the  Christian  church  there ;  but  this  design  was  not 
effected  until  1752.  In  1759  and  1 768,  settlements  were 
formed  in  Tranquebar  and  in  the  Nicobar  islanih.  A  mis- 
sion to  Labrador,  which  had  been  attempted  without  suc- 
cess a  few  years  before,  was  establLshea  on  that  coast  in 
1752,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  English  Board  of 


Trade  and  Plantations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiraltv. 
Some  of  the  missions  paid  their  own  expenses,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  buildings  and  journeys  of  the  misBionaries.  Tbe 
brethren  introduced  amongst  their  converts  a  disciphoe 
similar  to  their  own,  and  baptism  was  only  administered  to 
those  whose  life  gave  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  In 
1742  the  Moravian  brethren  residing  in  London  fonoeii 
themselves  into  a  'Society  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' They  received  and  entertained  missionaries  who  came 
fh)m  the  Continent  to  London  to  embark  for  distant  coun- 
tries.   This  Society  was  revived  in  1818. 

Till  within  the  ten  years  preceding  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  England  had  taken  a  very  small  share  in  mis- 
sions. The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  mcorporated  in  1 701,  and  nearly  a  cen- 
tury elapsed  before  any  other  similar  institution  was  founded. 
At  present  Great  Britain  is  the  most  active  of  all  Christian 
countries  in  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen. 

The  '  Society  of  Particular  Baptists '  formed  tbe  second 
association  in  England  fbr  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Before  the  year  1786,  Carey,  a  minister  of  this  persuasion, 
and  afterwards  eminent  as  a  linguist  and  misaionary»  had  di- 
rected his  attention  to  this  subject,  to  which  he  was  in  some 
degree  led  by  a  great  love  of  geogTaphieal  knowledge ;  and 
some  time  after  the  above  date  he  published  *AnSnquiry  into 
the  Obligation  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the  Convenion 
of  the  Heathen.'  He  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  heldatClipstone,  Northamp- 
tonshire, some  time  in  1791.  At  a  similar  meeting  held  at 
Nottingham,  in  May,  1798,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: — *That  a  plan  be  prepared  against  the  next  minis- 
ters' meeting  at  Kettering,  for  forming  a  Society  amongst 
the  Baptists  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.' 
In  October  the  Society  was  formed:  at  a  second  meet- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  month,  several  subscriptions  were  an- 
nounced ;  and  70/.  was  sent  from  Birmingham  by  the 
Baptist  congregation  there,  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  Auxiliary  Society.  In  November,  a  public  address  on 
the  state  of  Heathen  countries  was  issued.  In  March, 
1793,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  for  nearly  ten  years  had  been  ex- 
erting himself  in  India  to  promote  Christianity,  was  chosen 
with  Mr.  Carey  as  the  first  of  the  Society's  missionaries ; 
and  they  shortly  afterwards  embarked  for  the  East  Indies. 
Having  set  up  a  fkctory,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  mission 
pay  its  own  expenses,  the  propriety  of  missionaries  engaging 
m  secular  employments  was  warmly  contested  by  the  So- 
ciety at  home,  and  a  letter  of '  serious  and  affectionate  cau- 
tion* was  addressed  to  the  missionaries  at  a  meeting  held  in 
April,  1795.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  ibr 
establishing  a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone ;  but  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries sent  out,  one  embroiled  himself  with  the  authorities 
and  went  to  America,  and  the  other  came  home  for  his 
health.  In  1796  a  third  missionaiy  was  sent  to  India.  The 
following  form  of  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Bengal,  in  1805: — ^^  It  is  necessary,  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  to  abstain,  as  &r  as  we 
are  able,  from  those  things  which  would  increase  their  pre- 
judices against  the  Gospel.  .  .  Nor  is  it  advisable  at 
once  to  attack  their  prejudices  by  exhibiting  with  acrimony 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we,  upon  any  account, 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt  their  worship ; 
the  real  conquests  of  the  Gospel  are  those  of  love.'  In  the 
spirit  the  Baptist  missions  have  effected  considerable  good 
in  India,  by  the  establishment  of  native  schools,  and  trans 
lations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  preachiog.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  mission,  a  printing-office  was  established 
at  Serampore,  and  in  1806  proposals  were  made  for  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  fifteen  Eastern  languages. 
A  total  expenditure  of  13,000/.  was  incurred  in  the  Seram- 
pore mission  in  the  course  of  five  years,  of  which  only  5740/. 
was  received  from  England,  the  remainder  being  made  up 
by  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  emoluments 
arising  from  the  professorship  which  Dr.  Carey  held  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William.  In  1807  the  tracts  issued  by  the 
mission  were  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment before  publication,  in  consequence  of  some  inconsider- 
ate expressions  used  in  a  tract  which  had  been  issued  with- 
out revision ;  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  Mohammed 
was  called  a  tyrant.  In  March,  1812,  the  printingH>ffioe 
was  burnt  down,  and  founts  of  type  in  sixteen  languages 
were  destroyed,  and  sheets  of  translated  works  in  progress. 
On  the  disaster  being  known  in  England,  the  sum  of  10,6 1 W 
was  raised  in  less  than  two  months  to  replace  the  loss,  he* 
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Bides  a  considerable  sum  in  Bengal,  and  1 500^.  in  the  United 
States.  In  1827  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Baptists  were 
divided  by  a  separation  of  the  Serampore  mission  from  the 
general  missions  of  the  Society,  but  the  differences  were 
terminated  in  1838,  and  the  two  Societies  are  now  united. 
Foreign  missions  have  also  been  established  by  the  Free- 
will Baptists  and  by  the  American  Baptists. 

The  *  London  Missionary  Society'  was  formed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1795,  and  consisted  at  first  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  but  it  is  now  supported  by  the  Independents. 
In  consequence  chiefly  of  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northamp- 
tonshire, this  Society  directed  its  first  efforts  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  no  missionaries  had  before  laboured. 
In  August,  1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of  whom 
had  wives  and  families,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  '  Duff/ 
which  the  Society  had  purchased.  The  'Duff'  reached 
Otaheite  in  March,  1 797,  and  the  missionaries  were  received 
by  the  natives  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  a  district 
being  ceded  to  them  in  due  form,  twenty-five  persons,  in- 
cluding seven  women  and  children,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  island.  The  commencement  of  this  mission  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  excitement  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  '  Duff/  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  in  the  Independent  churches.  In  December, 
1 798,  the  '  Duff'  sailed  on  her  second  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  with  twenty-nine  missionaries  and  a  superintendent, 
but  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  taken  to  Rio,  and  on  re-embarking  at  that  place, 
they  were  again  captured,  and  ultimately  returned  to  Eng- 
lanu  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  In  the  meantime 
the  mission  in  Otaheite  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
the  natives  having  become  unfriendlv  to  it.  Eleven  of  the 
missionaries,  with  eight  women  and  children,  left  the  island 
for  Port  Jackson,  seven  of  the  missionaries  determined 
upon  remaining,  and  several  proceeded  to  Tongataboo. 
To  prevent  an  attack  of  the  natives,  the  missionaries  who 
had  remained  at  Otaheite  offered  to  give  up  their  personal 
property  and  stores  and  tools  to  Pomare,  the  king,  but  he 
declined  taking  charge  of  them,  and  they  were  daily  in  fear 
of  personal  injuries.  One  of  the  missionaries  relapsed,  and 
married  a  native  female,  and  another  made  a  declaration  of 
infidel  opinions.  In  May,  1800,  before  these  events  had  become 
known  m  England,  eleven  other  missionaries  had  sailed  for 
Otaheite  in  a  convict  ship,  in  which  a  malignant  fever  broke 
out  Of  this  number  one  died  at  Port  Jackson,  one  aban- 
doned the  mission  at  that  place,  and  one  was  taken  home,  at 
the  request  of  his  brethren,  for  insubordinate  conduct.  The 
missionaries  who  had  been  left  on  the  island  made  no  pro- 
gress in  their  work,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  nad 
scarcely  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  language.  In 
1808,  on  a  war  breaking  out  in  Otaheite,  the  married  mis- 
sionaries sailed  for  Huaheine;  when  their  houses  were 
burnt  and  their  gardens  laid  waste.  In  February,  1810, 
they  retired  to  New  South  Wales.  Misfortunes  had  also 
overtaken  the  mission  at  Tongataboo.  One  missionary  re- 
turned his  Bible  to  his  brethren,  three  were  murdered  dur- 
ing a  civil  war,  and  the  remainder  were  destitute  of  clothes 
and  often  of  food,  and  were  frequently  ill-treated  by  the 
chieft.  A  mission  to  the  Marquesas  was  also  broken  up. 
In  July,  1811,  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Ota- 
heite at  the  request  of  Pomare.  In  1821  the  Society  sent 
out  a  deputation  to  visit  the  various  stations  in  the  South 
Seas,  their  directions  being '  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  missions  and  of  the  islands.' 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  contained  in  a  '  Journal  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  by  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  edited  by 
James  Montgomery,  London,  1 83 1 .  In  December,  1 798,  the 
Society  sent  out  missionaries  to  South  Africa,  and  before 
1804  they  had  established  themselves  at  Bethelsdorf,  on 
the  Zak  river,  Orange  river,  and  in  Namaoualand.  In  1804 
the  Society  extended  its  operations  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
missionaries  were  stationed  at  Vizigapatam  and  Travancore. 
In  1807  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morrison  proceeded  to  China 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese  language,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Chinese  empire. 
[Morrison.]  In  December  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  directed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  a  missionary  station 
was  established  in  Demerara. 

In  1804  the  '  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East' 
was  established  by  some  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Society  is  now  called  the  '  Church  Missionary  So- 1 


ciety  for  Africa  and  the  East,'  though  it  sends  out  missiona- 
ries to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  first  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Society  were  educated  at  the  Missionary 
Seminary  in  Berlin,  and  commenced  their  labours  in  the 
Susoo  country.  The  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States 
also  have  independent  missions  in  fi)reign  countries. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  for  many  years  engaged 
in  missionary  labours  before  they  formed  the '  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society'  in  1817.  Wesley  himself 
visited  America  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  slaves  in  Georgia.  In  1 786,  Dr.  Coke,  accom- 
panied by  three  other  individuals,  proceeded  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  before  their  return  they  visited  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  where  they  met  with  great  opposition  on  tlie 
part  of  the  planters.  The  peculiar  diflUculties  which  the 
Methodists  encountered  in  their  attempts  to  instruct  the 
negroes  are  detailed  in  Dr.  Coke's  'Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Methodist  Missions,' published  in  1SU4. 
The  attempts  made  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  engaged 
the  house  in  a  contest  with  tlie  government  at  home,  which 
was  marked  by  singular  duplicity,  and  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly,  to  evade  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  sends  out  foreign  missionaries. 

In  1796  the  •  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society'  was  esta- 
blished by  some  ministers  and  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and 
London  Societies,  it  sent  out  missionaries  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  but  death  and  disease  prevented  the  success  of  the 
mission.  In  1802  a  mission  was  established  by  this  Society 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  granted  them  land  on  favourable  terms,  and  in  1810 
the  settlement  of  the  missionaries  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
persons.  A  printing-press  was  set  up,  tracts  were  distri- 
buted, and  slaves  ransomed  with  a  view  of  being  instructed 
to  act  as  catechists. 

In  addition  to  the  above  societies,  there  has  been  lately 
formed  in  England  the  '  Colonial  Missionary  Society.'  The 
'  Society  for  propagating  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,' 
which  expends  above  17,000/.  a  year  in  this  object,  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  missionary  institution ;  and 
there  are  several  similar  societies,  but  as  they  are  not  de- 
signed for  the  conversion  of  heathen  people*  they  do  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  The '  Home 
Missionary  Society*  belongs  to  this  class.  It  has  stations  in 
districts  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  places  of  worship. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Society  is  about  7000/.  The 
Baptists  have  established  a  Home  Society,  which  has  an 
annual  income  of  upwards  of  2500/.  a  year.  The  '  Pastoral 
Aid  Society'  is  designed  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  was  instituted  in  1836.  It  grants 
about  18,000/.  a  year  to  179  clergymen  and  lay  assistants,  who 
are  sent  to  populous  districts  which  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  regularly  appointed  clergyiuen.  Within  the 
last  four  years,  '  City  Missions'  have  been  formed  in  London 
and  several  of  the  large  towns.  Agents  are  appointed  who 
visit  the  poor  and  exhort  and  read  to  them  the  Scriptures. 
Tlie  '  London  City  Mission '  has  an  income  of  upwards  of 
4000/.,  and  employs  49  agents,  who  last  year  made  186,515 
visits,  and  distributed  223,056  tracts.  Tlie  '  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,'  the  'Bible  Society,*  and 
the '  Tract  Society,'  though  not  missionary  societies,  are 
auxiliaries  of  foreign  missions,  whose  objects  they  promote 
by  grants  of  books,  &c. 

There  are  many  missionary  institutions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  'American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions'  is  the  principal  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States;  and  each  of  the  principal 
sects  in  that  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Baptist,  has  its  own  institutions  for  sending  out  missionaries, 
eacn  of  which  has  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  union 
with  the  central  society.  In  continental  Europe  the  principal 
missionary  societies  are — the  Berlin  Society,  German  So- 
ciety, Netherlands  Society,  Paris  Society,  Rhenish  Society, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Present  State  qf  Societies, — The  expenditure  of  five  of  the 
principal  British  societies  engaged  in  missions  amounted  to 
above  350,000/.  according  to  their  last  annual  Reports;  and 
the  material  support  which  is  afforded  them  by  other  reli- 
gious institutions  would  considerably  swell  this  amount 
there  are  also  several  institutions  whose  operations  are  on  a 
small  scale. 
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1 .  Inoorponted  Society  fer  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  Receipts  for  1 837, 43.365/. ;  expenditure, 
dd,949/. ;  number  of  subscribers  aboat  12,000 ;  the  number 
of  legacies  of  above  100/.  received  from  1702  to  1837,  571, 
of  which  50  amounted  to  sums  above  1000/.,  including  two 
of  45,000/.  and  30,000/.  each.  The  receipts  consisted  of 
aubscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  to  the  amount  of 
16,082/.;  legacies,  475/.;  dividends  and  rents,  5747/.; 
special  fund  raised  for  the  education  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  negroes-  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
8059/.:  portion  of  parliamentary  grant  for  erection  of 
school'houses  in  the  West  Indies,  13,000/.  The  chief  ex- 
penses were  under  the  following  heads : — North  America 
(dioceses  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia),  12,254/. ;  India,  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  8933/. ;  expenses  of  Bishop*s  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  including  the  college  press,  4325/. ;  several 
penoral  expenses  of  missions  and  schools,  1821/.;  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  2  missionaries  and  outfit,  339/. ;  West  Indies, 
payments  for  the  erection  and  enlargement  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  school-houses,  1 3,890/. ;  towards  the  support  of 
clergymen  and  unordained  teachers  engaged  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  ne^oes,  7169/.  Urged  by  the  recent 
social  changes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  penal  settlements  in  Australia,  the  Society  has  recently 
made  exertions  in  those  two  quarters.  From  1813  to  1833, 
the  Society  had  the  management  of  a  grant  annually  voted 
by  parliament  for  the  support  of  clergymen  in  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Notice  was  given  in  1832  that  this 
gr«uit  would  be  discontinued  in  future ;  but  on  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Society,  that  the  whole  of  the  missionaries 
would  be  unprovided  for,  the  government  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  allowance  for  three  years  longer  on  a  reduced 
scale.  In  1832  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  voted;  8000/.  in 
1833 ;  and  4000/.  in  1834.  The  Society  has  been  compelled 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  itn  missionaries  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  1837  was  compelled  to  sell  10,000/.  of  its  funded 
property  to  meet  deficiencies.  Previous  to  1823,  the  '  So- 
ciety for  promotinj;  Christian  Knowledge'  expended  a 
portion  of  its  funds  in  supporting  missionaries  in  Southern 
India,  but  in  that  year  this  department  was  placed 
under  the  Gospel  Society.  The  number  of  missionaries 
now  employed  is  231,  of  whom  160  are  employed  in  British 
North  America. 

2.  Baptist  Missionan*  Society,  1837-8.  Receipts,  22,416/. ; 
expenditure,  20,622/.  The  cost  of  maintaining  missionary  sta- 
tions in  the  following  countries,  in  1 837,  was-— for  Continental 
India,  4237/. ;  Ceylon,  390/.;  Java,  346/.;  Sumatra,  10/. ; 
Jamaica,  7452/.,  and  250/.  for  chapels  in  the  same  island ; 
Bahamas,  1249/. ;  Honduras,  S80/L ;  South  Africa*  27/.  At 
these  and  the  various  sub-stations  in  connection  with  them, 
59  missionaries,  44  native  preachers,  and  59  schoolmasters 
were  maintained.  In  1835  the  Society  received  a  legacy  of 
5784/. 

2.  London  Missionary  Society,  1838.  Receipts,  70,255/.; 
expenditure,  76,818/.  Disbursements  in  1837-8  on  account 
of  the  following  missions: — South  Seas,  10,327/.;  Malacca, 
1989/.;  Singapore,  200/.;  Penang.  972/.;  Java,  637/.; 
Northern  India,  6962/. ;  Southern  India,  16,104/.;  Russian 
Empire,  552/.;  Corfu,  107/.;  South  Africa,  8814/.;  Mau- 
ritius, 426/.;  Demerara,  3841/.;  Berbice,  5316/.;  Jamaica, 
7497/.  Of  the  amount  raised  by  the  yearly  contributions, 
15,779/.  were  specially  subscribed  for  seventeen  diflforent 
objects,  of  which  4001/.  was  for  a  South- Sea  mission-ship ; 
800/.  for  exploratory  voyages ;  1451/.  for  female  education. 
The  sum  of  4500/.  was  received  iVom  government  in  aid  of 
school  houses  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Society,  at  455 
stations  and  out-stations,  maintains  640  European  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants,  of  whom  135  are  missionaries,  and 
32  European  and  473  native  assistants.  The  number  of 
churches  under  their  care  is  93,  with  7347  communicants ; 
and  568  schools  contain  36,974  scholars.  The  Society  pos- 
sesses 1 7  printing  establishments. 

3.  Church  Missionary  Society,  1837.  Receipts,  72,031/. ; 
expenditure,  91,453/.  The  West  African  mission  was 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  4014/. ;  South  African,  1709/. ;  the 
Mediterranean  missions  (including  Malta,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia),  6558/. ;  North  India,  1 1,523/. ; 
South  India,  8472/. ;  Western  India,  2927/. ;  Ceylon,  3987/. ; 
China,  491/.;  New  Zealand,  12,754/.,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  barter  wiih  the  natives ;  New  Holland, 
172/.;  Jamaica,  9210/.;  Guiana,  1439/.;  Trinidad,  3594/. ; 
North-west  America.  1945/.  At  95  principal  stations,  68 
English  and  10  Lutheran  clergy  are  maiatainedi  and  81 


laymen  and  3  female  Europeans,  besides  5  native  clergy- 
men and  352  laymen,  and  18  female  teachers,  making  541 
individuals.  Number  of  schools  441,  attended  by  21,591 
scholars. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1837.  Re- 
ceipts, 84,818/.;  expenditure,  100,077/.  The  number  of 
missionaries  employed  was  314;  catechists  and  readers,  3176; 
salaried  teachers,  295 ;  gratuitous  teachers,  3336 :  making 
the  total  number  of  agents  7121.  The  number  of  member^ 
in  society  was  66,629,  and  49,538  children  and  adults  attend 
the  schools ;  the  total  number  of  persons  immediately  under 
the  care  of  the  Society  in  foreign  parts  being  116,167,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained.  In  1 837  twenty  donations  were  re- 
ceived of  50/. ;  fourteen  of  1 00/. ;  six  averaging  above  360/. 
each ;  and  one  anonymous  gift  of  2000/.  The  sum  of  3864/. 
was  received  from  Ireland  in  subscriptions,  and  upwards 
of  2000/.  from  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  1818  a  legacy  of 
9986/.  was  received.  Expenses  of  stations : —Ireland,  3530/.; 
France,  2169/.;  Spain,  944/.;  Ceylon,  6412/.;  Conti- 
nental India,  5451/.;  New  South  Wales,  ISdO/.;  Van 
Diemen*s  Limd,  2292/.;  New  Zealand,  2323/.;  Friendly 
Islands,  3315/.;  South  Africa,  8956/.;  Western  Africa, 
3959/.;  West  Indies,  22.000/.;  British  America,  9000/. 
During  the  year  the  Society  sent  out  48  missionaries:, 
1 7  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

5.  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1837.  The  mis- 
sion under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  at  present  confined  to  the  department  of  general, 
scientific,  and  religious  instruction,  and  has  seminaries  at 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In  the  Assembly's  school 
at  Calcutta  upwards  of  700  boys  and  young  men.  of  all 
classes  and  castes,  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
education,  algebra,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  At 
Bombay  above  1000  native  children  attend  the  Society's 
schools,  and  there  is  also  a  school  at  Poena,  in  the  sams 
presidency ;  and  in  1837  a  school  was  established  at  Madras. 
The  funds  received  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's  missions  average 
about  4000/.  a  year. 

A  society  has  recently  been  established  at  Glasgow  which 
has  sent  missionaries  to  CaAaria.  The  'London  Com- 
snonding  Committee  *  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Generad  Aissem- 
bly,  and  about  500/.  a  year  are  raised  by  it  in  aid  of  foreign 
missions.  Missionary  operations  have  been  commenced  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

6.  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1837.  These  mis- 
sions have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  England, 
and  about  4300/.  are  annually  contributed  here  for  their 
support,  under  the  direction  of  the  'London  Association.' 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the  Moravian 
Brethren  has  €een  increased  from  155,  in  1817,  to  237,  in 
1838.  A  sum  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  12,000/.  a  year 
is  raised  for  their  support,  of  which  5840/.  is  received  from 
persons  of  other  denominations.  About  50,600  souls  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Brethren,  namely,  44,000  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  3600  Hottentots  and  CalTres,  and  3000 
natives  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  North  America. 

Most  of  the  societies  publish  periodical  accounts  of  tlie 
state  of  their  respeetive  missions.  The  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  shows  that  about  2500/. 
had  been  expended  in  preparing  and  publishing  these  works, 
viz.  for  12,280  copies  of  Annual  Report,  20,000  abstracts  of 
do,,  145,500  of '  Missionary  Record,'  601,375  of  '  Quarterly 
Paper,' and  3050  copies  of  the  '  Missionary  Register.*  The 
London  Society's  expenditure  under  the  same  head  \ras 
1754/.,  and  others  in  proportion ;  but  it  is  by  this  extensi^'e 
dissemination  of  missionary  intelligence  tnat  the  public 
have  been  brought  to  entertain  so  strong  an  interest  in 
missions. 

The  exertions  of  other  missionary  societies  are  noticed  in 
the  following  section. 

Gwgraphy  qf  MissioM.-^ln  the  Thirty-eighth  Report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  it  is  observed  that  each 
mission  is  marked  by  various  degrees  of  ignorance  and 
knowledge.  •There  is  a  kind  of  graduated  scale,  measuring 
from  the  Zoolu  tribes,  who  are  at  the  lowest  point,  where 
even  the  sovereign  is  only  learning  to  spell;  advancing 
farther,  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who  are  just  beginning  to 
catch  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  the  Scriptures ;  thence 
further,  tracing  the  plain  but  useful  studies  of  the  negro  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  then  reaching  further,  to  the 

Jet  imperfect  modern  literature  of  the  eastern  regions  of  tho 
leditenanean;  thenoe,  rising  higher  still,  to  the  >vied 
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mcquirements  of  India ;  and,  highest  of  all,  to  the  euUi- 
vatcd  and  improving  native  society  of  Calcutta  and  other 
parte  of  Bengal.'  Under  fourteen  heads  we  give  a  view  of 
the  missions  of  all  the  principal  societies. 

I.  IVestern  Africa, — Stations  at  Sierra  Leone»  Bathurst, 
Cape  Coast,  Cape  Palmas,  Freetown,  Kissey,  &c.  Stations 
of  the  Church  missions,  12;  7  European  clergymen  and  9 
laymen  employed,  and  19  native  teachers;  communicants, 
902;  schools,  24;  scholars,  3663;  baptisms,  91;  candi- 
dates, 697;  average  attendance  on  public  worship,  Sunday 
morning,  387 0-— evening,  1880— week-day  evening,  1880. 
Wesleyan  missions:  14  missionaries  and  42  catechists  and 
readers,  24  salaried  teachers,  2324  members  in  society,  and 
1495  children  and  adults  in  the  schools.  At  Macarthy 
Island,  300  miles  up  the  Gambia.  200  individuals  have  been 
baptised.  A  grammar  in  the  Mandingo  language  has  been 
printed,  and  lUso  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  same 
language.  The'Foulah  Mission  Institution' is  intended 
to  promote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
that  people.  The  *  German  Missionary  Society*  has  esta- 
blished a  mission  in  the  Asbantee  country,  and  the  '  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Missions '  one  at  Cape  Palmas,  to  which 
three  missionaries  have  been  appointed,  who  are  intending 
to  establish  a  superior  school.  The 'American  Board  of 
Missions*  has  a  station  in  the  same  quarter,  where  a  print- 
ing-nreas  has  been  set  up  and  schools  established.  The 
children  are  docile,  and  learn  to  read  with  tolerable  ease  in 
three  months.  The 'American  Baptists'  have  also  mission- 
aries employed  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  is  also  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
cieties. 

2.  South  ^/rica.— The  United  Brethren  employ  45  mis- 
sionaries amongst  the  Hottentots,  Caffres,  and  Tambookies. 
At  the  settlement  of  Grenadendal  the  natives  are  employed 
as  smiths,  waggon-makers,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  masons. 
In  the  schools  reading,  writing*  and  accounts  are  taught ; 
sewing  is  taught  in  the  female  schools.  Infant  schools  have 
been  established.  Amongst  the  Tambookies  many  of  the 
women  have  begun  to  wear  gowns ;  some  of  the  men  have 
planted  wheat,  and  manured  their  land.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  31  stations,  24  missionaries,  and  18 
assistants;  18  churches,  13b2  communicants,  and  4721 
scholars.  This  statement  includes  the  stations  amongst  the 
Caffres,  Griquaa,  and  Namacquas,  and  others  beyond  the 
colony.  The  state  of  the  schools  among  the  Hottentots  is  en- 
couraging ;  the  people  are  rapidly  improving  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  many  of  them  lead  a  moral  life.  The 
Bechuanas  are  said  to  be  most  anxious  in  their  desire  after 
knowledge.  Wesleyan  missions:  21  missionaries,  and  24 
salaried  and  173  gratuitous  teachers,  are  employed  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  amongst  the  Caffres  and  Bechuanas ;  the 
number  of  members  in  society  is  1281,  and  1594  children 
attend  the  schools.  The  missionaries  use  the  Sichuana 
language,  and  several  elementary  books  have  been  printed 
at  the  mission  press  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  The  French 
Society  of  Protestant  missions  has  four  principal  stations  in 
South  Africa,  north  of  the  Orange  river.  The  French  mis- 
sionaries state  that  among  the  Bechuanas  the  progress  of 
conversion  has  been  very  slow,  and  that  the  chiefs  impede 
this  work  as  much  as  possible ;  but  their  hopes  are  in  the 
rising  generation.  Among  the  Bassouto-Bechuanas  many 
adults  have  learned  to  read,  and  both  men  and  women 
have  clothed  themselves  in  the  European  manner.  The 
Rhenish  Society  employs  missionaries,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  well  as  in  organising  schools.  The  American 
Board  has  four  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Natal, 
and  the  missionaries  have  set  up  a  press  for  printing  tracts 
in  the  Zoolu  language.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Society  have  only  lately  commenced  mis- 
sions in  South  Africa. 

3.  African  Islands,^illfBA9i^AK:^x.  In  1835  the  work  of 
missions  was  making  considerable  progress,  when  an  edict 
was  issued  suppressing  all  Christian  instruction.  [Mada- 
gascar.] A  few  converts  afterwards  met  in  secrecy  on  a 
mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  exercises;  but  the  practice  becoming  known 
to  the  authorities,  sixteen  were  apprehended,  one  of  whom, 
a  woman  of  superior  mind  named  Rafaravary.  was  put  to 
death,  after  having  been  flogged  (vith  great  severity,  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  make  a  confession  of  the  names  of  her 
companions.  She  met  her  death  with  firmness  and  com- 
posure.   There  ha%*e  been  other  martyrsi  and  no  instance 
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of  apostacy  has  yet  been  recorded  of  the  Christian  oonverts, 
A  large  number  of  persons  are  still  in  bonds  or  in  slavery, 
and  the  queen  proposed  to  put  them  all  to  death,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  her  officers.  No  change  in  t*hi8  state  of  things 
is  expected  at  present. 

4.  Inland  £fea«.— The  Red,  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  Persian  Gulf.  At  Malta  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  a  press,  at  which,  in  1837,  25,338  copies 
of  tracts  and  other  works  were  printed  in  the  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  languages.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  also  a 
station  at  Malta.  In  the  kingdom  of  Greece  above  1100 
young  persons,  from  4  to  1 7  or  20,  are  receiving  instruction 
through  the  instrumentality  of  missions.  The  American 
Board  has  stations  at  Athens.  Argos.and  Ariopolis  in  Laco- 
nia,  and  the  missionaries  are  employed  in  preaching,  and  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  in  establish- 
ing schools.  In  1837  above  17,000  copies  of  books,  contain** 
ing  616,427  pages,  were  printed  at  Athens  at  the  expense  of 
the  mission.  American  Episcopal  Missions : — Schools  have 
been  established  at  Athens,  which  are  attended  by  above 
600  scholars.  The  mission  family  comprises  40  souls.  So 
successfully  has  the  work  of  education  been  conducted  in 
the  mission  seminary,  that  applications  have  been  received 
by  the  heads  of  the  mission  from  Constantinople,  Asia 
Minor,  Moldavia,  &c.,  to  take  under  their  care  the  daugh- 
ters of  rich  Greeks,  to  educate  them  as  they  thought  best 
Five  male  and  eight  female  Greek  teachers  are  employed. 
In  the  island  of  Syra  the  Episcopal  (American)  Missions 
have  a  printing  establishment,  which,  in  1837,  issued  29,000 
copies  of  thirteen  publications,  varying  in  sise  f^om  6  to  423 
pages  each.  This  press  is  about  to  be  given  up.  Crete  is 
also  a  station  of  the  same  Society.  The  state  of  education 
in  this  island  is  denlorable,  and  scarcely  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  be  founa.  Corfu  is  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  their  missionary  performs  the  duties  of 
inspector-general  of  schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
British  government  has  recently  ordered  books  to  be  printed 
for  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  American  Board  has 
established  schools  at  Constantinople  for  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  of  that  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
among  them  a  rehgious  spirit;  but  these  efforts  have  met 
with  great  opposition. 

Asia  Aft  nor.— The  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  establish  Greek  and  Armenian  schools  at  Smyrna 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  Armeniaqs  declining  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  Greek  hierarchy  warmly  opposing  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  missionaries  are  preparing  useful  and 
scriptural  books  in  the  Turkish  language.  The  American 
Board  has  a  press  at  Smyrna,  at  which,  in  1836,  there  were 
printed  25.6 1 8  copies  of  thirty-eight  different  works  in  modern 
Greek,  besides  copies  of  works  in  Armenian,  including  a 
new  version  of  the  Armenian  Testament.  Two  magazines, 
in  Greek  and  Armenian,  are  published  monthly.  The 
schools  which  were  attempted  to  be  established  have  failed ; 
but  an  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  the  missionaries  at  present  chiefly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  Asia  Minor. 

Egypt. — The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established 
schools  at  Cairo,  which  are  mostly  attended  by  Copts. 
There  are  1 1 4  scholars  in  the  female  school,  in  which  needle- 
work is  taught,  and  reading  and  writing. 

Abyssinia, — In  consequence  of  the  opposition  excited 
against  the  servants  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  The  mission  was 
encountering  considerable  difficulties,  when  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  priest  and  a  Frenchman,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
understood,  of  reviving  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in 
Abyssinia,  considerably  increased  the  clamour  against 
them.  The  Italian  priest  afterwards  penetrated  to  Gondar, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  the  king  of  Shoa. 
The  ejected  missionaries  had  procured  a  firman  to  the 
king  of  Shoa,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  were  preparing  to 
visit  his  territories.  Persia :— the  American  Board  sent  a 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  1835,  with  instructions  to  form 
a  station  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  is  to  improve  education. 
There  are  38  pupils  in  the  seminary,  or  boardmg-school, 
who  are  taken  from  different  Nestorian  villagf» ;  a  Sun- 
day school  has  been  established ;  and  a  fount  of  S)  ro-ChaU 
dajc  type  been  received  ;  but  the  Board  has  not  been  able 
to  find  a  printer  to  undertake  this  department  of  the  mia- 
sion.  A  physician  is  attached  to  the  mission.^ho  is  resortr  ^ 
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to  by  the  people  from  all  quarters.  The  American  Episco- 
pal Society  is  on  the  point  of  sendine  a  missionary  to 
Northern  Fersia,  Syria,  and  Palestine :  the  American  Board 
has  stations  at  Beyrout  and  Jerusalem,  and  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Arabic  language.  Twelve  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Maronite,  Greek,  Greek-Catholic,  and  Armenian 
churches,  with  two  Protestants  and  a  youth  of  Jewish 
descent,  are  boarded  in  the  Mission  Seminary,  and  are  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  future  usefulness  in  the  missionary 
cause.  The  female  school  is  attended  by  25  pupils.  The 
missionaries  state  that  a  female  boarding-school  might  be 
advantageously  opened  at  Beyrout.  At  the  press  16,200 
copies  of  seven  different  works  were  printed  in  1837  for 
distribution.  At  Jerusalem  a  small  native  congregation  has 
been  formed.  Male  and  female  schools  have  oeen  opened. 
The  demand  for  books  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

Asiatic  RusHa, — ^The  stations  of  the  German  Missionary 
Society  were  abolished  by  an  ukase  of  the  emperor  in 
1837.  Siberia: — conversions  have  been  rare  in  this  quarter. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  160  miles 
south-east  of  Irkutsk,  and  another  at  Khoton,  where  a  press 
has  been  established,  at  which  a  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
now  printing ;  and  there  is  a  third  station  at  Ona. 

Mohammedan  Missions.  A  visit  to  Persia  has  induced 
Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  American  Board,  to  form  an  opinion 
that  missions  to  Mohammedan  countries  are  at  present  pre- 
mature, and  that  the  preliminary  step  should  be  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  Oriental  churches,  whose  condition 
degrades  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. 

5.  China  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges.-^ln  China  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  missionaries  obtaining  access  to 
the  country  have  been  latterly  rather  increasing  than  dimi- 
nishing; the  frontier  stations  are  therefore  regarded  with 
great  interest  by  the  friends  of  missions.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal missionary  societies  throughout  the  world  have  sta- 
tions in  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  Catholics  are  the 
only  European  missionaries  who  preach  Christianity  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  London  Mission- 
ary Society  his  not  yet  been  able  to  fill  the  vacant  station 
at  Canton.  At  Singapore  the  Society  has  two  labourers  and 
two  at  Malacca;  and  at  the  latter  place  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  to  a  crowded  congregation  of  Chinese.  In 
1837  the  number  of  Chinese  baptised  was  29 ;  and  there 
were  205  boys  and  115  twirls  in  the  Chinese,  and  70  boys 
and  20  girls  in  the  Malay  schools.  The  Chinese  girls' 
schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the  sale  of  useful  and 
fancy  articles  sent  from  England.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  is  six,  besides  Chinese  youths. 
Above  30,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof, 
and  tracts,  are  distributed  annually.  At  Penang  there  are 
two  missionaries  but  no  native  communicants.  Five  Malay 
schools  contain  111  scholars,  and  1 1  Chinese  children  are 
under  instruction.  The  issues  from  the  press  at  Penang,  in 
1837,  were  12,500  publications  in  Malay ;  and  the  circulation 
19,000,  of  works  in  the  Malay,  Chinese,  Tamul,  Dutch,  and 
English  languages.  The  Malay  publications  were  sheet- 
tracts  and  were  issued  in  consequence  of  some  atrocious 
murdera.  A  Society  has  been  formed  at  Penang  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Christian  Knowledge  amongst  the  Chulieks  and 
Bengalees  inhabiting  the  island ;  and  a  school  for  girls  has 
been  established  undci  its  auspices.  The  American  Baptists 
have  missions  in  Siam,  and  at  Bankok,  a  city  supposed 
to  contain  about  500,000  inhabitants  four-fifths  of  whom 
are  Chinese,  they  have  established  printing  and  lithogra- 
phic nresses.  In  1837  about  two  million  octavo  pages  in 
the  Chinese  and  Siamese  languages  were  printed,  lliese 
publications  are  distributed  as  fast  as  they  can  be  worked 
off.  Four  of  the  missionaries  devote  themselves  to  the 
Siamese,  and  five  to  the  Chinese.  In  a  recent  excursion 
about  60  miles  north  of  Bankok,  a  point  never  before 
reached  by  Protestant  missionaries,  900  Siamese  and  3000 
Chinese  tracts  were  distributed  to  eager  inquirers.  Evi- 
dence is  adduced  in  the  '  Report'  showing  that  these  tracts 
are  extensively  read.  In  a  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  Siam,  it  is  stated  that  *  books  are  re- 
ceived, because  they  cost  nothing;  are  laughed  at,  but  no 
one  is  converted.*  The  American  missionaries,  it  is  stated, 
make  handsome  presents  to  the  authorities,  and  have  built 
'  commodious  houses,  where  they  spend  their  time  agreeably 
in  the  society  of  their  wives  and  families.'  The  Catholic 
missionaries^  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  mortifications 


and  hardships  of  their  labours  as  calculated  to  promote  tb« 
objects  of  their  mission.     {Annals  of  the  Propa^  of  the 
Ftiitht  1638.)    The  American  Baptists  have  also  a  Burtnah 
mission  consisting  of  several  stations,  at  which  30  mtssion- 
aries  and  a  large  number  of  native  assistants  are  employed. 
In  1836,  343  Karens  and  Burmans  were  baptised.      ^The 
missionary  press  is  conducted  on  a  scale  which  the  most 
sanguine  would  scarcely  anticipate.  The  printing-office  Is  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Maulmein,  and  is  built  of  brick  in 
the  form  of  an  L,  78  feet  long  each  way  and  56  wide,  and  ts 
two  stories  high.     It  contains  a  power-press,  four  hand' 
presses,  twenty-five  cases  of  types,  founts  in  three  langtiages 
and,  with  the  binding  department,  employs  25  natirea.    By 
this  time  five  additional  presses  and  a  large  supply  of  paper 
have  been  received.    It  is  intended  to  set  up  a  press  m  an 
out-station  where  8000  tracts  had  recently  been  distrihated 
in  two  days  at  a  festival.    At  the  station  of  Sndiya  the 
Board  have  three  missionaries,  a  printer,  and  assistants. 
About  nine  years  ago  the  American  Board  commenced  a 
mission  in  China,  and  it  has  now  two  missionaries  stationed 
at  Canton,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  works  for 
the  press,  and  revising  the  Scriptures.     At  Macao  the 
Board  has  set  up  a  press,  and  the  printer  who  saperintends 
it  is  studying  the  Chmese  and  Japanese  languages.  Two  mis- 
sionaries and  a  physician  are  stationed  at  Bankok,  the  \atlet 
of  whom  is  daily  visited  by  20  or  30  patients,  whom  he 
addresses  on  subjects  of  religion.  A  Chinese  and  a  Siamese 
school  have  been  established,  which  are  attended  by  only  a 
small  number  of  pupils.    Four  missionaries  and  a  pnysiclan 
are  stationed  at  Singapore,  who  are  acquiring  the  Chinese 
language.     The  school  is  considered  the  most  important 
department  at  this  station.    The  press  is  very  actively  em- 
ployed in  printing  Chinese  tracts,  also  works  in  the  Malay 
and  Japanese  languages ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  ability 
of  the  Chinese  to  read  is  over-rated.    The  Chinese  station 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  is  at  Batavia, 
but  its  efforts  are  intended  to  be  directed  to  China.     Here 
also  are  two  missionaries  and  a  physician  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  Chinese  and  Malay  languages.    A  Chinese  school 
of  20  boys  and  9  girls  is  found  an  invaluable  aid  in  acnuiring 
the  Chinese  colloouially.     The  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  the  only  Engltsn 
societies  which  at  present  send  missionaries  beyond  the 
Ganges.      The  former  Society  has  stations  at  Akyah,  an 
island  450  miles  south-east  of  Serampore,  and  at  Chittagong ; 
and  the  latter  has  one  missionary  at  Singapore,  who  is 
studying  Chinese  and  Malay. 

6.  India  within  the  Crowg-e*.— This  quarter  is  by  far  the 
most  important  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  nearly  1 50,000,000 
of  people  under  our  dominion  has  been  deeply  felt  in  Great 
Britain.    India  is  also  the  active  scene  of  missionary  lahouis 
for  the  American  and  many  of  the  European  societies.     It 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  exertions  of  such  institutions  as 
the  Bible  Society  from  those  societies  whose  exclusive  ob- 
ject is  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.    Tlio  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  expended  1 12.000/.  in  this  portion 
of  India,  either  in  grants  of  books  or  paper,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  translation ;  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  printed 
in  all  the  principal  languages  ana  dialects  of  India.    The 
'  Christian  Knowledge  Society'  has  sent  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  and  mission  houses,  and  presented  depots 
of  books  and  lending-libraries,  and  has  supplied  the  mate- 
rials for  furnishing  schools  and  printing-offices.  The  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society  has  sent  out  its  translated  works. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  distributes  annually  an  im 
mense  number  of  its  publications  through  the  various  mis- 
sions ;  and  there  are  blso  several  important  local  institutbns 
which  are  engaged  in  promoting  education,  and  are  con- 
ducted more  or  less  in  a  spirit  of  missionary  co-operation. 
The  Society  for  the  Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  founded  a 
mission  college  at  Calcutta  in  1820;  and  it  has  established 
missions  in  connection  with  the  college  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore.    The  Society  has  a  seminary  at 
Vepcry  and  a  grammar-school.  A  number  of  native  teachers 
is  expected  from  these  institutions.    In  the  dioceses  of  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras  22  missionaries  and  11  catechists  are  em- 
ployed. In  the  last  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
it  is  stated  that  as  respects  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  India  the  great  obstacle  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  willing 
and  competent  agents  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Baptist  Mis- 
sions :— At  Calcutta,  to  which  six  out-stations  are  attached, 
with  sub-stations  in  many  villages,  the  micsionariet  devot« 
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ilieir  time  to  translating  and  publishing  the  Scriptures,  and 
improved  versions  are  in  progress;  and  in  forming  and 
superintending  schools,  from  many  of  which  native  teachers 
and  preachers  proceed  to  aid  in  the  work.    A  few  indivi- 
duals are  annually  baptised.  Church  Missionary  Society : — 
Id  Northern  India,  extending  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  and 
including  Benares,  there  are  12  stations,  at  which  fourteen 
missionaries  are  employed,  two  native  missionaries,  two  cate- 
cbists,  forty-one  native  and  Eurasian  teachers.    Communi- 
cants (at  Cialcutta  and  Benares)  are  32 ;  attendants  at  public 
worship  111  1 ;  schools  63,  scholars  3844,  chiefly  boys.    The 
biUiop  of  Calcutta  states  that  the  education  of  youth  on 
Christian  principles  has '  loosened  the  chains  of  Hindooism.' 
The  Western  Indian  Mission  has  its  principal  stations  at  Bom- 
bay and  Nassuck.   Within  12  miles  of  Bombay  450  children 
are  under  instruction ;  and,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior 
education  to  young  natives  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
useful  missionarv  labourers.    At  Nassuck  there  are  schools 
for  367  boys  and  80  girls.    The  missionaries  endeavour  to 
promote    their   object    by  discussions,  conversation,   and 
preaching.    The  South  Indian  mission  includes  Cochin,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  Madras,  with  the  stations  in  the 
Tinnevelly  mission :~ missionaries  employed  1 1,  catechists  4, 
native  missionaries  3,  native  assistants  151,  communicants 
314,  schools  149,  scholars  4634.    Of  the  Palamcottah  station 
it  is  stated  that  the  congregations  are  increasing,  *  but  the 
new  comers  are  evidently  influenced  by  worldly  motives,* 
and  should  they  be  disappointed,  they  will  relapse  into  hea- 
thenism.   The  conduct  of  the  converts  '  differs  in  very  few 
respects  ftom  that  of  the  heathen,  except  in  the  outward 
mode  of  worship.'    The  German  Missionary  Society  had 
recently  a  missionary  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.    London 
Missionary  Society : — Principal  stations  at  Calcutta,  Chin- 
surah,  Berhampore,  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Surat,  Belgaum, 
Bangalore,   Salem,    Coimbatore,  Trevandrum,  Nagercoil. 
Neyoor,  Combaconum,  Chittore,  Madras,  Cuddapah,  and 
Vizagapatam.    Number  of  stations  and  out-stations  310, 
missionaries 36,  European  and  native  assistants  375,  schools 
293.    These  numbers  refer  to  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  those  of  the  protected  states.    It  is 
stated  that  the  natives  who  become  acquainted  with  English 
are  much  more  favourably  disposed  than  those  who  remain 
ignorant  of  it.    At  Chinsurah  the  people  have  themselves 
established  English  schools  under  native  masters.    The 
mission  presses  are  actively  at  work,  and  great  numbers  of 
tracts  are  printed,  which  are  inquired  for  by  people  from  all 
parts.    In  the  Coimbatore  district,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mission,  no  schoolmaster  could  be  found  who  would 
teach  Christian  books;   now  there  are  12  boys'  schools  on 
Christian  principles.    The  prejudices  against  female  edu- 
cation are  rapidly  giving  way.    In  the  Travancore  district, 
in  an  area  of  450  square  miles,  about  6000  persons,  including 
children,  are  connected  with  the  mission.    In  the  seminary 
for  training  native  missionaries,  four  of  the  youths  read  the 
Greek  Testament  with  facility.    The  effects  of  missions  in 
the  district  of  Chittore  are  favourably  displayed  in  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom,  in  place  of  re- 
sorting to  mendicancy,  are  engaged  in  honest  labour,  but 
'  spirituality  is  scarcely  visible.'    At  Madras  the  native  con- 
gregation consists  of  80  persons,  of  whom  35  are  communi- 
cants.   General  Baptist  Missions : — Stations  at  Cuttack  and 
five  other  places  within  350  miles  of  Calcutta;  78  commu- 
nicants, but  this  number  includes  Europeans.  At  Cuttack  a 
printing-press  has  been  set  up,  at  which  10,000  hymn-books, 
20.000  tracts,  2000  Baxter's  ''Call,'  and  4000  *  Pilgrim's 
Progress  *  have  been  printed.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society : 
-^Principal  stations  at  Bangalore,  Gobee  (a  town  in  the 
Mysore  country),  Negapatam,  and  Madras,  each  of  which 
embraces  an  extensive  district ;  missionaries  12,  assistant- 
missionaries  7,  salaried  teachers  24,  members  346,  scholars, 
chiefly  Hindus,  1375.    The  gospel  is  preached  in  English, 
Tamul,  Canarese,  and  Portuguese ;  and  religious  instruction 
has  occasionally  been  given  in  Telogoo.     Church  of  Scot- 
land Missions :— The  nature  of  their  labours  has  already 
been  described,  and  statements  given  showing  the  great 
importance   of  their  schools    at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.    The  German  Missionary  Society  has  four  mis- 
sionaries at  Mongalore,  and  three  at  Dharwar,  and  Ave  were 
sent  out  last  year  to  establish  a  mission  at  Hoobly.    In 
"  637  a  seminary  was  begun  for  training  native  catechists 
and  schoolmasters,  and  was  soon  attended  by  22  young  Ca- 
narese*   American  Board  of  Missions  :^In  the  Mahratta 


missions  6  missionaries,  2  assistants,  and  1  printer  are  em- 
ployed. The  seminary  at  Ahmednuggur,  supported  at  an 
annual  cost  of  1000  doUai-s,  has  about  60  pupils  from  5  to 
16  years  of  age,  and  the  course  of  study  embraces  several 
years,  and  includes  the  acquisition  of  English.  The  English 
residents  are  liberal  supporters  of  this  institution.  At  the 
mission-press,  which  has  been  also  employed  by  other  so- 
cieties, 51,450  copies,  containing  3,127,850  pages,  were 
printed  in  1839  in  the  Mahratta  language.  The  Tamul 
mission  has  stations  at  Madura  and  four  other  places,  at 
which  1 1  missionaries,  1  medical  missionary,  1  physician, 
and  16  native  assistants  are  engaged.  At  Maclura  daily 
preaching  is  usually  maintained  amongst  the  people  at  the 
schools  and  in  the  vestibules  of  the  idol  temples.  The  op- 
portunities of  instructing  the  natives  are  numerous  during 
a  journey.  When  the  missionary  slops  at  a  school  the 
people  assemble  out  of  curiosity,  and  while  seated  on  his 
norse  he  may  profitably  hold  a  discourse  of  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.  In  Madura  and  its  vicinity  there  are  43  schools, 
containing  1 730  scholars,  and  at  Dindegal  1 7,  containing 
554  scholars.  A  small  proportion  of  the  people  can 
read,  but  the  population  being  immense,  the  number  of 
readers  is  great.  Applications  for  books  are  received  from 
the  most  remote  villages.  In  the  district  comprehending 
Madras  there  are  25  schools,  with  750  scholars,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  preaching  varies  from  360  to  400.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  has  recently  purchased  the  extensive  printing 
establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Madras. 
It  contains  eight  printing- presses,  a  lithographic  press, 
fifteen  founts  of  type  for  printing  in  English,  Tamul,  and 
Telagoo,  also  an  hydraulic  press,  and  all  the  means  for  cast- 
ing type  and  binding  books.  The  Bible  has  not  been  com- 
pleted in  Telogoo.  In  a  few  years  it  is  expected  that  the 
operations  of  this  press  will  supply  the  reading  population 
amongst  the  Tamul  people  with  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
tracts,  &c.  American  Presbyterian  Mission:— Stations  at 
Loodianah,  the  most  remote  of  the  British  stations  to  the 
north-west,  near  the  Sutlej,  which  divides  the  territories 
under  the  power  or  influence  of  England  irom  those  of  Run- 
jcet  Singh.  There  are  2  schools,  English  and  Hindustance, 
and  2  printing-presses,  under  the  care  of  one  missionary. 
Sharanpu,  110  miles  distant  from  Loodianah,  is  another 
station  of  this  mission,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  the 
large  fairs  held  at  Uurdwar,  which  are  attended  by  people 
from  every  part  of  Asia  except  China,  amongst  whom  tracts 
can  be  usefully  distributed.  Persian  books  and  tracts  are 
in  demand.  Allahabad,  the  remaining  station,  is  resorted 
to  by  immense  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  distant  parts. 
At  the  last  account  only  one  missionary  resided  here,  but 
others  have  been  since  sent  from  the  United  States  to  join 
him. 

7.  Ceylon. — Baptist  missions  * — Stations  at  Colombo  and 
five  other  places.  A  controversy  is  carried  on  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  fifteen  numbers  of  the  '  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator '  have  been  published.  Church  missions : — stations 
4,  missionaries  8,  printer  1,  native  catechists  and  teachers 
81,  attendants  on  public  worship  2365,  communicants  120, 
schools  55,  scholars  1880,  chiefly  boys.  Service  is  performed 
in  the  Tamul  and  Singhalese  languages.  Since  1823 
above  100  youths  have  been  educated  at  the  mission  semi- 
nary. The  increasing  knowledge,  experience,  and  stability 
of  the  native  agents  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising 
feature  of  the  mission.  Wesleyan  Missions: — ^The  Ceylon 
mission  is  conducted  in  two  divisions,  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Tamul,  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being  inhabited 
by  a  distinct  race  professing  Buddhism,  and  the  south  by 
Hindu  idolaters  and  Mohammedans.  Stations  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese division  5,  missionaries  5,  assistant-missionaries  9, 
salaried  teachers  99,  members  in  society  656;  scholars* 
adults,  and  children,  4471.  In  the  Tamul  division  there 
are  4  stations,  8  missionaries  and  assistants,  37  salaried 
teachers,  139  members,  and  2136  scholars.  The  missionaries 
report  that  regular  congregations  are  established  all  over 
the  island ;  thousands  of  tracts  in  four  different  languages 
are  distributed  every  month,  which  are  said  to  be  eagerly 
read;  schools  might  be  increased  to  any  extent;  discussion 
on  religious  subjects  is  almost  universal ;  and  the  •  entire 
evangelization  *  of  the  island  engages  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  Society.  American  Board  of  Missions. — stations 
and  out-stations  13,  missionaries  6,  native  preachers  4,  native 
assistants  71,  physician  1,  printer  1,  female  assistant-mis- 
sionaries, being  the  wives  of  missionaries  and  the  physici^ 
7.    In  sixteen  places  of  worship,  average  attendance 
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perioAii^  oommamoants  330.  In  187  free-schools  there  are 
4732  male  and  1044  female  scholars,  hesides  151  in  the 
male  and  98  in  the  female  boarding-schools.  The  press 
gives  emptoyment  to  fifty  natives.  A  few  years  ago  the 
only  traots  distributed  were  written  on  the  oUa,  and  a  single 
writer  could  only  make  four  or  five  copies  a- day.  In  1837 
the  number  of  pages  printed*  of  tracts,  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  works,  was  12,436,000.  This  mission  being  in  some 
difficulties  in  1637,  the  governor,  in  his  official  capacity,  sent 
a  donation  of  200f.,  *  in  token  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
of  the  services  of  the  mission  in  the  northern  provinces.' 

8.  Indian  Archiffelago, — ^In  August,  1837,  a  regulation 
in  reference  to  foreign  missions  in  these  seas  was  issued  by 
the  Netherlands  (local)  government:—'  That  no  missionary 
from  any  foreign  country  shall  be  permitted  to  establish 
himself  anywhere  in  Netherlands  India,  excepting  on  the 
island  of  Borneo,  this  permission  to  be  granted  only  to 
Netherlands  missionaries,  under  restrictions  hereafter  to  be 
inade.'  The  authorities  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts 
of  Borneo  are  called  upon  *  to  advise  the  government 
what  progress  the  missionaries  have  made  there,  and  to 
give  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  that  more 
should  be  admitted.'  The  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
employs  eighteen  missionaries  in  Dutch  India.  Tliere  are 
two  stations  at  Sumatra,  one  at  Rhio,  one  near  Batavia,  also 
one  at  Timor  Coupang,  one  at  Makisser,  and  one  at  Moa; 
at  litty  and  Amboyna  there  are  two  at  each ;  and  there 
are  stations  at  several  other  places.  In  Celebes  numerous 
nominal  conversions  to  Christianity  have  taken  place.  In 
Borneo  there  are  some  German  missionaries,  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  Netherlands  Sooiety.  The  Moluccas 
have  not  been  considered  as  a  profitable  field  for  missions. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Baptists  had  a  missionary  sta- 
tion at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  where  a  press  was  put  into 
operation,  and  many  tracts  and  books  distributed ;  but  the 
missionaries  removed  to  India  on  the  island  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
a  station  at  Batavia,  where  two  schools  ha\'e  been  established 
for  Chinese  youths,  and  one  for  Malays,  and  a  printing- 
press  has  been  actively  employed.  The  American  Board 
supports  four  missionaries  at  Borneo,  and  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  at  Batavia. 

9.  ^itf/ra/aft'a.-— The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a 
station  at  Wellington  Valley,  240  miles  north-west  of 
Sydney,  where,  at  different  times,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  aborigines  have  been  under  instruction.  Several  have 
learned  to  read.  The  native  vocabulary  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  morning  and  evening  sei-vires  of  the  Church 
have  been  translated.  Service  is  perfjrmed  ia  this  language 
every  Sunday.  '  In  the  seed-time  nati%'es  attended  at  the 
plough  daily  for  upwards  of  a  month;  and  in  the  harvest 
thirteen  natives  were  employed  in  reaping.  The  childjen, 
in  general,  improve  as  much  as  those  of  European  parents 
in  all  ordinary  branches  of  education-* reading,  writing, 
sewing,  and  religious  knowledge.*  At  Port  Philip,  in  South 
Anstralia«  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  stationed 
two  missionaries,  who  are  to  instruct  the  aborigines.  The 
local  government  has  undertaken  to  defmy  half  the  pre- 
liminary and  half  of  the  annual  expenses.  In  183d  several 
German  missionaries  were  conveyed  out  at  the  cost  of  the 
English  government,  with  a  view  of  instituting  a  German 
mission  to  the  aborigines.  They  are  stationed  at  Moreton 
Bay*  and  at  present  act  under  the  Scotti&h  synod  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Gospel  Society  has  engaged  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  outfit  and  support  of  32  additional  clergy- 
men in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
Oatholics  are  extending  their  activity  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  Sydney  has  become  the  central  station  of  an  important 
mission,  embracing  Polynesia.  New  Zealand :  —The  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labours  in  these  islands  in 
18 15,  and  there  are  now  10  stations  and  1  out^station,  at  which 
91  persons  are  employed.  Attendants  on  public  worship 
2176,  communicants  178,  schools  51,  scholars  1431.  In 
the  printing-office  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  printed ;  and  a  New  Zealand  grammar,  in  English, 
and  a  translation  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  are  preparing. 
Dr.  Lang,  in  his  '  New  Zealand  in  1 839/  has  severely  at- 
tacked the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  account  of  their  having  become  land-jobbers.  Mr. 
Polack,  who  resided  in  New  Zealand  six  years,  says  that 
but  for  the  missionaries  the  island  would  have  been  wholly 
unsafe  as  a  residence  for  commercial  men.    The  mission-  I 


aries,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  government,  are  often 
required  to  exercise  political  and  magisterial  power.  iBeport 
qf  Commons*  Committee  on  Aborigines,)  The  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  is  the  only  other  English  institution  which 
sends  missionaries  to  New  Zealand.  Members  60U  ;  500 
are  under  school  instruction;  a  printing-press  h  in  full 
operation,  and  employed  in  prepanng  elementary  books  far 
the  schools.  New  Zealand  has  just  been  visited  bv  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  say,  '  The  natives  are  enchanted  with  the 
beauty  of  our  ceremonies.' 

10.  Polynesia, — Wesleyan  Missions: — Stations  in  the 
Friendly  Islands  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands.  In  the  Habai 
and  Vavou  Islands  the  people  have  '  generally  embraced 
the  true  religion.'  They  are  said  to  be  *  truly  converted,' 
and  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  '^reat  spiritual  peace.' 
London  Missionary  Society:— The  missionaries  of  this  So- 
ciety occupy  stations  in  the  Navigators*  Islands,  Georgian 
Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  Harvey  Islands.  The  American 
Board  of  Missions  has  selected  the  Sandwich  Islands.  l*he 
Rev.  H.  Douglas  states  that  in  more  than  thirty  isJanrls  of 
the  South  Seas  paganism  has  ceased  to  be  the  national 
faith.  {Travels  in  Eastern  Asia.)  Ellis's  'Polynesian 
Researches'  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
and  results  of  missionary  exertions  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
A  '  Historv  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission'  has  been 
published  by  the  London  Tract  Society,  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

11.  Guiana  and  tht  West  //»/{>«.— Baptist  Missionary 
Society:  Jamaica — 19  missionaries,  42  male  and  female 
assistants,  69  stations  and  out-stations,  18,720  members, 
17,781  inuuirers,  2447  day-scholars,  992  evening-scbolaxs, 
7464  Sunday-scholars,  2120  baptisms,  and  382  new  commu- 
nicants in  the  year.  Bahamas — 4  missionaries,  1 3  assistants, 
36  stations  and  out-stations.  360  members  and  50  inquirers* 
200  day-scholars,  450  Sunday-scholars.  Church  Missionary 
Society:— stations  27,  missionaries  12,  catechists  an^ 
teachers  23,  country-born  teachers  18,  attendants  on  public 
worship  2005,  communicanU  88,  schools  54,  scholars  3712. 
Of  the  stations  of  the  Society  many  are  in  the  most 
neglected  parts.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society: — 85  mis^ 
sionaries  are  assisted  by  1159  salaried  and  1582  gratuitous 
teachers;  the  members  in  society  are  40,234,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  16,027.  In  1838  assistance  was  ob- 
tained from  the  government  towards  building  24  school- 
houses.  United  Brethren's  Missions :— at  29  stations  there 
are  125  male  and  female  labourers,  who  have  43,892  per- 
sons under  instruction,  of  whom  13,952  are  communicants. 
In  1838  the  Brethren  received  assistance  from  government 
fur  the  erection  of  19  schools.  The  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  has  5  missionaries  employed.  The  means  of  edu- 
cation will  soon  be  more  generally  extended  amongst  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Ladies'  Negro  Education  Society  has  established  120 
schools  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  In  Jamaica,  under 
the  Mico  Charily,  there  are  three  model-schools,  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  The  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  supply- 
ing competent  teachers.  The  Gospel  Society  makes  large 
grants  towards  the  erection  of  schools  and  churches;  and 
42  clergymen  derive  a  part  of  their  income  from  its  funds. 

12.  North  American  Indians, — American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions:— 27  stations,  23  missionaries,  3  medical  missionaries, 
3  physicians,  1 1  teachers,  6  farmers  and  mechanics,  3  native 
preacbersi  1  native  assistant,  and  55  native  assistants. 
United  Brethren's  Mission: — About  360  Delawares  and 
Cherokees  are  under  the  care  of  eight  missionaries  and  one 
assistant.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  the  Red 
River  settlement  4  churches,  1  missionary,  and  7  school- 
musters;  attendants  on  public  worship  1560,  communicants 
267;  at  10  schools  there  are  649  scholars,  including  60 
youths  and  adults.  '  The  plough,  the  spade,  the  sickle, 
and  the  mill,  are  very  essential  articles  in  this  mission.* 
The  Wcirleyan  Missionary  Society  has  missions  among  the 
Chippewa  and  Mohawk  Indians.  The  American  Epis* 
copal  Missionary  Society  is  labouring  amongst  the  Indians. 
In  the  Report  of  the  American  Episcopal  Board  it  is 
slated  that  the  government  at  Washington  is  about  to  con- 
gregate the  remnant  of  twenty-eight  Indian  tribes,  about 
130.000  in  number,  in  a  district  200  miles  by  600  in  extent, 
the  exclusive  possession  of  which  is  to  be  secured  to  them. 

The  North  American  Colonies  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  to  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Societv,  and  in  every  one  of  the  British  provinces  it 
has  gathered  congregations  to.2;ether.  In  Newfoundland 
the  Catholics  have  an  active  mission. 
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13.  Labrador. — Fifteen  of  tbe  United  Brethren  have 
973  Esquimaux  under  their  care,  among  whom  there  are 
360  communicants. 

14.  Greenland. — At  5  settlements,  15  of  the  United 
Brethren  have  1785  natives  under  their  care,  including  80 
communicants. 

For  a  *  General  View  of  the  Results  of  Missionary  Effort,' 
the    reader    may  refer  to  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm's 
TVavels  in  South-Eastern  Asia,    Briefly  stated  they  are  as 
follows:—!.  Numerous  and  formidable  impediments  have 
been  removed.    An  entrance  and  location  among  strange 
nations  have  been  effected.      Missionaries  everywhere  find 
brethren  to  welcome  them.    2.  One  thousand  ordained 
missionaries,  fifty  printers,  three  hundred  schoolmasters 
and  assistants,  and  above  one  thousand  native  preachers 
and  catechists  are  in  actual  service.     3.  The  Scriptures,  in 
whole  or  in  port,  have  been  translated  by  modern  mission- 
aries into  nearly  a  hundred  languages.     4.  A  considerable 
number  of  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing.    For 
some  of  them  characters  have  been  invented.    In  most  of 
them  a  considerable  number  of  tbe  people  have  been  taugh( 
to  read.     5.  Missionaries  have  given  to  the  heathen  nearly 
all  the  useful  literature  they  possess.    They  have,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  been  the  introducers  of  the  art  of  printing 
amongst  them.    6.  Tracts  and  practical  works  have  been 
produced  in  considerable  variety :  in  Bengalee  75  tracts  and 
other  works;  in  theTamul  language  200,  in  Malay  50,  in 
Chinese  about  100,  m  Burman  28,  &c.  &c.     7.  In  nearly 
every  mission  there  have  been  prepared  a  grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  dictionary.     8.  An  amount  literally  incalcu- 
lable of  Bibles  and  tracts  has  been  put  into  circulation.    9. 
Great  mechanical  facilities  have  been  created.    Upwards  of 
41  printing- offices  are  in  full  operation  in  heathen  lands, 
some  having  10  presses  at  work.     Binding  establishments 
are  in  connection  with  these ;  and  the  natives  have  learned 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.     10.  Schools,  some  of 
them  for  superior  education,  have  been  established  in  vast 
numbers ;  the  number  of  children  in  missionary  schools  is 
estimated  at  3000.     11.  The  blessings  of  Christian  morality 
have  been  widely  diffused.     12.  In  some  places  the  entire 
fabric  of  idolatry  is  shaken.    Mr.  Malcolm  estimates  the 
present  number  of  converted  heathens  at  above  100,000. 

(Missionary  Map  qf  the  World;  Wyld's  Map  qf  Mis- 
sions; Missionary  Register  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1 839 ;  The  Missionary  Vine ;  Missionary  Ga- 
zetteer, by  the  Rev.  C.  Williams ;  8tc.  &c.) 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  the  *  Great  Water,'  as  the  term  sig- 
nifies in  the  native  language),  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
on  the  globe,  which  drains,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
a  surface  of  about  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  probably 
not  less  than  one-fiith  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. 

Its  basin  extends  from  29**  to  50**  N.  lat.,  and  from  77"  to 
lll'^W.  long.  It  is  widest  on  the  west,  averaging  from 
north  to  south,  and  west  of  90°  W.  long.,  about  1200  miles, 
whilst  its  average  width  east  of  90**  W.  long,  does  not 
exceed  560  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  basin  from 
east  to  west  is  near  42°  N.  lat.,  where  it  measures  nearly 
1500  miles.  Its  basin  comprehends,  besides  the  immense 
tract  of  country  along  its  western  and  north-western  border, 
still  in  possession  of  the  abori<rinal  tribes,  the  territories  of 
laway,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  also  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  on  the  west;  and  those  of  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
also  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
and  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Now  York. 

The  sources  of  this  river  are.two  small  lakes,  situated  in 
47°  1 0'  N.  lat.  and  between  95®  30'  and  96°  W.  long.  The 
western,  called  Lake  Itasca,  is  about  eight  miles  long ;  the 
eastern,  Usawa  Lake,  is  hardly  two  miles  in  length.  These 
lakes  are  estimated  to  be  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  each  of  these  lakes  a  small  stream  issues  in 
a  northern  direction,  which  unite,  after  a  circuitous  course 
of  50  or  60  miles,  in  47®  38'  N.  lat  The  united  stream 
falls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is  about  12  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  six  or  seven  broad,  and  is  the  most 
northern  point  attained  by  the  river.  Issuing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  this  lake,  the  river  flows  south-eastward  to 
Cass  Lake.  From  Cass  Lake  it  still  runs  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection to  Little  Winnipeg  Lake,  from  which  its  south-eastern 
course  begins.    Up  to  this  point  its  course  lies  through  a 


country  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
channels  full  of  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  Ttieaurroanding 
country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  eminences  and 
swampy  ground.  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  composed  of 
diluvial  sand,  on  which  large  granite  boulders  are  scattered, 
and  are  overgrown  with  pine-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground 
other  trees  grow,  especially  hemlock,  elm.  and  ash,  which 
are  covered  with  moss.  In  some  parts  small  prairies  occur 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  lined  by  sandy  hills,  and  its  waters 
run  over  rocks  of  primitive  formation :  its  course  is  often 
impeded  by  boulders. 

Issuing  from  Lake  Winnipeg  in  a  southern  direction, 
the  Mississippi  continues  to  traverse  the  region  of  lakes. 
The  country  in  which  this  part  of  its  course  lies  is  similar 
to  that  about  its  source.    Tbe  river  itself  continues  to  How 
with   great   velocity,  and  forms  several  small  falls.      In 
some  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow  strips  of  allu- 
vial soil,  subject  to   inundation,  and  in  others  its    bed 
is  already  wide  enough  to  form  islands,  especially  above 
the  Big  Falls,  where  twenty  islands  occur  in  the  space  of 
four  miles,  called  the  Beaver  Islands.      Nine  miles  above 
the  place  where  the  Mississippi  is  joined  by  ita  first  great 
affluent,  the  St.  Petefs  river,  which  falls  into  it  from  tho 
west,  occur  the  largest  cataracts  in  the  river,  called  St 
Antony's   Falls.     The  Mississippi,   though    considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  640  yards  wide  at  this  point. 
In  the  middle   is  an  island  about   100  yards  wide,   and 
covered  with  trees.    The  fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  230  and 
that  on  the  western  310  yards  wide,  and  the  perpendieular 
height  1 6  feet    There  is  a  considerable  rapid  both  aboxe 
and  below  the  falls,  and  goods  must  be  carried  over  a  long 
portage.    The  difference  of  level  between  the  places  of  dis- 
embarking and  reloading  is  fifty-eight  feet    For  several 
miles  farther  down  rapids  oeour.    Tbe  falls  of  St  Antony 
may  be  considered  as  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  ter- 
minates its  upper  course. 

From  the  Falls  to  Lake  Pepin  the  river  winds  through 
a  country  of  prairies,  whose  surface  is  rather  undulating 
than  hilly,  the  elevations  being  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  attaining  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  valley  through  which  the  river  runs  is  now  more  regular 
and  uniform  in  width ;  but  the  river  itself  is  winding,  and 
intersected  with  several  small  islands ;  its  channel  is  also  im- 
peded by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is  rapid.    At  Lake 
Pepin  commence  the  bluffs,  or  wall-like  high  grounds,  which 
generally  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  at 
some  distance  ^om  it.    Lake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly 
fills  up  the  whole  space  between  the  bluffs,  which  rise  about 
450  feet  above  its  level.    The  lake  is  about  21  miles  long 
from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  and  its  breadth  varies 
between  one  and  three  miles.     The  country  at  the  back  of 
the  bluffs  is  rather  undulating,  and  assumes  the  character 
of  a  prairie    land,  being  only  wooded  in  isolated  spots*. 
Below  Lake  Pepin  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi  varies  from 
3  to  10  or  12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  volume  of  the  river.    At  the  Rock  Island  rapids,  which 
occur  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  the 
bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or  1 000  yards ; 
and  at  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  which  are  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Des  Moines  river,  it  is  only  1000  yards  wide.      At 
Rock  Island  Rapids  the  river  descends  44  feet  in  a  distance 
of  15  miles;    and  at  Des  Moines  Rapids  30  feet  in   11 
miles.     In  many  places  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  appear- 
ing to  lose  itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which 
it  runs  in  narrow  channels.    Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
islands  of  considerable  size  have  been  enumerated,  which 
are  formed  of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  tbe  stream,  and 
are  chiefiy  sandy ;  many  of  them  are  covered  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation.    The  vale  of  the  river  is  bounded  by  high  bluffs, 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.    Below 
I^ake  Pepin  the  bluffs  are  said  to  be  700  or  800  feet  high ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  they  are  400  or  500 ; 
but  near  that  of  the  Illinois,  only  from  100  to  150  feet  high. 
These  bluffs  are  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and 
watercourses,  which  give  the  country  a  hilly  and  broken 
aspect.    On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  the  high  grounds  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  fram  the  river:  behind  them 
is  a  prairie  region  of  great  extent.    The  vale  itself  has  a 
level  surface ;  but  in  some  places,  and  especially  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  isolated  knobs  and  hills  of  considerable 
magnitude,  based  upon  horizontal  strata  of  rocks,  and  rising 
to  various  heights,  frequently  occur.  These  hills  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  elevated  tract  through  which  the 
river  has  scooped  out  a  broad  and  deep  vale.  This  level 
is  covered  with  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  forests.  The 
prairies  are  generally  elevated  a  little  above  the  floods,  and 
richly  carpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers :  tho  woodlands 
are  subject  to  inundation,  and  sustain  a  dense  and  heavy 
growth  of  trees.  Between  the  Falls  of  St.  Antony  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  the  Mississippi  receives  no  con- 
siderable affluent  from  the  west,  except  the  St.  Peter's 
river ;  from  the  east  it  is  joined  by  Su  Croix,  Wisconsin, 
Rock»  and  Illinois  rivers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
the  middle  course  of  the  Mississippi  terminates. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  and  the  vale 
through  which  it  flows  present  different  features.  The  river, 
though  less  in  width,  has  a  more  imposing  aspect,  flowing 
with  a  comparatively  gentle  course,  in  one  sheet  of  water, 
rarely  inteiTupted  by  islands.  The  only  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  occurs  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  where  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big  and  the 
Little  Chain,  extend  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the 
low  state  of  the  river  these  bars  have  little  water  on  them, 
which  circumstance,  added  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
renders  the  ascent  of  vessels  very  difficult.  The  vale  widens 
more  and  more  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  consists  of  an 
alternation  of  high  lauds  with  an  undulating  surface,  and 
of  low  bottoms  partly  covered  with  swamps.  Both  are  of 
gi'eat  extent,  and  are  generally  opposite  to  one  another,  so 
that  when  the  high  ground  approaches  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt  them  on  the 
other  side. 

The  most  northern  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American 
Bottom,  begins  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
on  the  eastern  bank  at  the  Piasa  Hills,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  in 
a  straight  line.  It  is  several  miles  wide,  and  has  a  soil  of 
astonisning  fertility,  consisting  of  comparatively  recent  depo- 
sits from  the  river.  Its  sur^ce  however  slopes,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  bottom-land,  from  the  river  to  the  high 
lands  which  skirt  the  bottom  on  the  east,  and  along  the  foot 
of  these  high  lands  are  pools  of  stagnant  water,  which  render 
this  fine  bottom  unhealtny.  Opposite  this  bottom,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  high  lands  approach  the  river, 
presenting  abrupt  declivities,  prominent  points,  and  in  many 
places  perpendicular  precipices  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  high.  The  country  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and 
partly  prairie.  These  nigh  lands  continue  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  somewhat  farther  than  Cape  Girar- 
deau, north  of  which  place  they  attain  their  greatest  eleva- 
tion, which  is  350  feet.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia river  and  that  of  the  Ohio  are  also  high  lands  of 
inferior  elevation,  but  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river  the  banks  begin  to  be  low, 
and  continue  so  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  soil  consists  of  re- 
cent alluvium,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests :  the  width 
is  about  1 0  miles. 

This  low  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  for  about  seventeen  miles,  where  the  river  runs  at 
the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks,  which  rise  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are 
annually  wearing  away  by  the  action  of  the  water,  which  sets 
strongly  against  them.  From  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
bluffs  less  than  200  feet  high  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
as  far  south  as  35^  N.  lat.,  with  the  exception  of  a  bottom- 
ground  about  30  miles  long  and  from  three  to  four  wide, 
which  lies  between  36°  30'  and  36°  N.  lat. ;  it  is  a  swamp 
covered  with  high  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp. 
South  of  it  some  bluffs  attain  an  elevation  of  200  or  300 
feet,  especially  the  four  hills  called  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 
The  country  opposite  to  this  high  bank,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  low.  It  begins  on  the  north,  about  ten  miles  below 
Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  Tywapatia  Bottom,  a  fine  tract  of 
wooded  country,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis river,  a  distance  of  more  than  160  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  Its  width  is  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  its  western 
side  is  skirted  by  bluffs  of  moderate  elevation,  which,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  run  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
Black  and  White  rivers,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  extensive  tract  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  the  St. 
Francis  river,  which  is  joined  not  far  from  its  source  by  an 
offset  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which,  during  the  time  of  the 


freshets,  a  great  volume  of  water  i$  pourad  tovards  ibe 
middle  of  the  plain,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  i«  inun- 
dated, and  a  considerable  extent  is  a  swamp  all  the  yeax 
round.  This  swampy  tract,  extending  on  both  aides  of  the 
St.  Francis  river,  is  called  the  Great  Swamp.  The  cuiua- 
try  is  unhealthy,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  forest. 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  borders  on  another,  which 
is  not  much  more  elevated,  but  is  less  subject  to  iQUQdatiQii& 
The  whole  tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Si-  Fran- 
cis river  to  33"  N.  lat.  is  quite  level,  without  any  eleva- 
tions, and  does  not  form  bluffs  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  covered  with  recent  alluvium,  and  tnostl 
wooded.    Its  width  may  be  between  30  and  40  miles ;  sdU 
on  the  west  it  borders  on  a  more  elevated  hilly  region  ce« 
vered  with  pine-forests.    Opposite  to  this  region,  oq  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  immense  swamp,  which  may 
be  called  the  Chocktaw  Swamp,  as  that  nation  waa  in  posses- 
sion of  the  widest  part  of  it.    This  swamp  extends  firom 
opposite  the  south  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  that  of  the 
Yazoo  river,  a  distance  of  about  laO  miles,  with  a  width 
of  about  fifty  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  k>  widest,  and  an 
average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles.    It  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  an  offset  of  the  Mississippi,  which  branches  off 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis  river* 
and  runs  through  the  low  country  in  a  southern  direelion. 
This  branch  is  called,  at  least  in  its  lower  course,  Fal^e 
river,  and  falls  into  the  Yazoo  river  about  20  miles  frtiia 
its  mouth.    This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  snd  im- 
passable,  and  it  is  only  along  the  watercourses  which  tiow 
through  it  that  the  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  in  tbe 
year.    On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  a  much  more  elevated 
tract,  which  is  generally  wooded  on  its  margin,  but  iiarther 
inland  extends  in  wide  and  open  prairies. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  the  bluffs  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  south 
of  Baton  Rouge  (about  30°  30'  N.  lat.).  In  some  places  very 
narrow  tracts  of  low  inundated  ground  separate  the  hlufr« 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  their  base  is  generally  washed 
by  its  waters.  As  in  the  other  bluff  region,  the  surface  of 
this  tract  is  intersected  by  numerous  watercourses,  which 
give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  hilly  country ;  but  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  miles  firom  the  river  it  extends  in  an  undulat- 
ing plain.  Tlie  bluffs  themselves  rise  rather  steeply  from 
100  to  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Opposite  to  tliis 
bluff  region  is  another  low  and  generally  swampy  tract,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Tensas  river,  another  outlet  for  the  super- 
abundant waters  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  floods.  It 
is  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  beginning  north  of  33^  N.  lat^ 
and  extending  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  aud 
the  efillux  of  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  extensive  low  regions  of  the 
delta.  This  region,  as  well  as  the  delta  itself,  which  croa- 
stitutes  the  most  southern  portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  is  more  particularly  described  under  LotnaiANA. 

The  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  mx 
mouths,  after  a  course  of  more  than  3200  miles ;  but  it  we 
consider  the  Missouri  as  the  principal  river,  the  wliolo 
course  is  at  least  4400  miles. 

Countries  comtiiuting  the  Borden  qf  iti  Boiin. — The 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  like  that  of  most  other  rivers 
is  narrow  near  its  mouth.  As  far  north  as  the  beginning  of 
the  bluff  region,  near  Baton  Rouge,  it  is  confined  to  the  in- 
undated region  of  the  delta.  On  the  west  of  the  delta  are 
the  extensive  and  elevated  prairies  of  the  Attacapas  and 
Opelousas,  from  which  the  low  country  is  separated  by  a 
fertile  and  sloping  tract.  But  towards  31**  N.  lat«  the  coun- 
try along  the  border  of  the  basin  begins  to  be  more  uneven, 
and  is  covered  with  pine-forests.  North  of  the  road 
leading  from  Nacogdoches  in  Texas  to  Nachitoches  m 
Louisiana  the  change  is  still  greater,  the  surface  in 
those  parts  being  much  more  broken,  and  intersectt'd 
with  hills  seveml  hundred  feet  high.  Near  the  parallel  of 
this  hilly  region  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  widens  greatly 
towards  the  west,  running  along  the  parallel  of  33^  N.  lat, 
from  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river,  or  from  98^  W.  long  • 
to  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  to 
105^  W.  long.  The  country  which  separates  the  Red  Ri- 
ver firom  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  through  the  province  of  Texas,  is  only  hilly  and 
wooded  about  the  sources  of  the  Sabine  river;  farther  we>t 
it  has  the  form  of  an  earth-wall  several  miles  wide,  mostly 
level  on  its  surface,  without  trees,  and  sloping  with  rather 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  Re4  Riw«   Its  eleiatiofi 
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tfibove  the  sea  hTnoi  known :  towards  the  western  extremity, 
about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Red  River,  it  joins  the 
wooded  hills  of  St.  Saba,  a  branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  the  source  of  the  Red  River,  the  long  and  continuous 
chain  of  the  Rock^  Mountains  forms  the  western  border  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  all  its  extent,  from  33**  to  48** 
N.  laf.  [Rocky  Mountains.]  As  these  mountains  run 
in  a  north-west  direction,  the  western  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  continually  widens  as  it  extends  northward. 
Near  the  parallel  of  33'  N.  lat.  the  river  is  only  about  530 
miles  from  the  western  border  of  its  baain,  but  near  44** 
N  lat  it  is  1000  miles  fh)m  it.  Farther  north  the  distance 
is  somewhat  less,  as  the  river  in  these  parts  Hows  in  a 
general  south-eastern  direction. 

The  northern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  begins 
on  the  west  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
most  southern  branch  of  the  river  Saskatchevan  about 
48**  N.  lat.  It  does  not  run  directly  east,  but  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  until  it  attains  50"  N.  lat,  when  it  extends 
nearly  along  that  parallel  eastward  to  the  banks  of  Assini- 
boine,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  In  101"  W.  long,  it  turns 
to  the  south-south-east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
the  sources  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg  (about  45" 
30'  N.  Itt.)  in  LakeTravers.  Hence  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  River  to  Lake  Itasca, 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Travers,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  to  48®  N.  lat,  along  which  it  extends 
to  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  may  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  as  the  riyers  which  empty  themselves  into  these  lakes 
have  a  very  short  course.  From  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lakb  Michigan  the  margin  of  the  basin  runs  east  to  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  lake  Erie,  whence  it  continues 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  southern  shores  of  that  lake 
nearly  to  its  eastern  extremity.  From  this  lake  it  turns 
east-south-east,  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Genessee,  near  42"  N.  lat  This  northern  border  extends 
ftom  110"  to  78"  W.  long.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1400  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  such  an 
extensive  line  is  formed  by  a  mountain- range,  or  what  with 
propriety  could  be  called  so,  though  the  countries  lying 
along  it  present  a  great  variety  of  natural  features.  The 
most  western  nortion  of  it,  which  separates  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  into  the  Saskat- 
chevan on  the  north,  and  extends  as  far  east  as  the  Mandan 
villages  (100"  W.  long.),  is  a  vast  plain  uninterrupted  by 
any  elevations.  It  is  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and 
the  few  snrings  which  occur  are  generally  salt  This  tract 
however  liirnishes  excellent  pasturage.  The  bottoms  along 
the  large  rivers  are  from  hair  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
from  150  to  300  fbet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  whose 
edges  are  steep.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  alluvial,  but 
not  generally  very  fbrtile.  Tliis  tract  is  probably  more  than 
3000  feet  elevated  above  the  sea-level.  Where  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Missouri  river  below  the  Mandan  villages, 
its  border  is  formed  by  a  wide  expanse  of  elevated  ^ound, 
which  has  received  tne  name  of  Coteau  des  Prairies.  It 
begins  on  the  north  near  49"  N.  lat,  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Assiniboine,  and  runs  south-south-east,  between  99" 
and  98"  W.  long.,  along  the  vales  of  the  Red  and  St.  Peter's 
rivers.  Its  elevation  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and  its  breadth  is  said  to  be  more 
thau  50  miles.  It  presents  a  rounded  summit,  with  few 
irregularities  of  surrace,  and  is  for  the  most  part  destitute 
of  trees.  At  both  extremities  this  huge  mass  of  elevated 
ground  disappears  in  a  multiplicity  of  hills,  which  give  to 
the  country  a  highly  varied  aspect 

East  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles  from  its  base,  a  valley  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  elevated  tract  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west. 
In  this  valley  are  the  sources  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg 
lake,  and  of  St  Peter's  river.  The  former  is  the  outlet  of 
LakeTravers,  and  the  second  of  Big  Stone  lake.  The  space 
between  these  two  lakes  is  but  little  elevated  above  their  level, 
and  the  water  has  been  known  in  time  of  Hood  to  rise  and 
cover  the  intermediate  ground  so  as  to  unite  the  two  lakes. 
In  fkct,  both  these  bodiesof  water  are  in  the  same  valley,  and 
it  is  within  the  recollection  of  some  persons  that  a  boat  once 
floated  from  Lake  Travers  into  St  Peter's  river.  One  of 
these  rivers  empties  itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  57^  N.  lat.,  and 
the  other  into  tne  Gulf  of  Mexico,  29"  N.  lat    They  rise  in 


the  same  valley,  within  three  miles  of  each  other.    (Long^s 
Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter^s  River,) 

On  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Red  River  of  Winnipeg  lake, 
and  between  it  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  MississippC 
(Itasca  river  and  R.  de  (Dorbeau),  the  prairies  of  the  western 
side  become  a  swampy  ground,  which  is  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  a  somewhat  elevated  ridge  of  diluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  oceanic  detritus.  This  region,  whose  suiface 
is  partly  occupied  by  numerous  lakes,  extends  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Cass  and  Lake  Little  Winnipeg.  It  is  from  1300 
to  1 500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  contains  the  sources  of 
many  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi,  of  St.  Louis  river  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  considered  as  the  source  of  the  St 
Lawrence  river,  and  of  several  rivers  which  fall  into  Great 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River.  The  rivers  which  thus 
run  off  in  different  directions  have  their  heads  and  upper 
courses  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  and  traders 
constantly  pass  in  their  canoes  from  one  to  another. 

Most  of  these  rivers  rise  or  flow  at  a  distance  not  exceed- 
ing 100  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  many  of  them  approach  much  nearer;  their  be^  also 
are  more  than  600  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They 
are  however  prevented  from  flowing  into  it  by  a  rocky  tract 
which  surrounds  that  extensive  sheet  of  water  on  all  sides. 
Between  48"  and  49"  N.  lat.,  this  rocky,  barren,  and  rugged 
region  extends  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  westward 
to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Lake  Winnipeg,  more  than  300 
miles.  But  a  degree  farther  south  (47*  lat.),  it  is  hardly  60 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west  Though  it  descends  with  a 
precipitous  declivity  towards  Lake  Superior,  its  level  is  pro- 
bably very  little  elevated  above  the  swampy  tract  in  which 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi  rise.  Its  surface, 
which  is  extremely  broken,  consists  mostly  of  naked  rock, 
with  a  few  patches  of  thin  soil,  and  is  overgrown  with 
scrubby  trees  and  bushes. 

The  country  extending  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  is  of  a  similar  character.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tracts  adiacent  to  the  embouchures  of  the  small  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  and  a  few  other  places,  the  rocks  along 
the  lake  rise  from  200  to  400  feet  above  its  surface,  and 
in  some  places  to  800  or  even  1000  feet  Farther  inland 
they  also  rise  somewhat,  but  are  followed  by  an  extensive 
table-land  of  a  very  broken  and  diversified  surface,  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  large  lakes,  as  the  Tomahawk  lake  and 
others.  This  broken  region,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Wisconsin  Hills  is  given,  is  probably  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  it,  and  run 
off  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  short  portages,  but  are  not  navigable  to  any 
extent  on  account  of  iho  rapidity  of  their  current  Though 
wooded  in  many  places,  the  tracts  consisting  of  bare  rock 
are  very  extensive.  This  region  terminates  on  the  south- 
west with  the  Ocooch  Mountains,  which  occupy  the  tract 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin,  one  of  its  aflluents; 
but  towards  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  it  descends  gradu- 
ally, or  perhaps  in  terraces,  as  the  small  lakes  seem  to  indi- 
cate, which  occur  at  certain  distances  from  Lake  Michigan. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  more  elevated  region,  and  pro- 
bably along  its  base,  a  deep  depression  runs  across  the 
country  lying  between  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  south-western  and  north-eastern 
direction.  In  this  depression  run  two  rivers,  the  Wisconsin, 
falling  into  the  Mississippi,  and  Fox  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan.  These  two  rivers 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  portage  of  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  across  a  flat  meadow,  which  is  occasionally 
subject  to  inundations,  at  which  time  it  offers  a  water- 
communication  between  the  two  rivers. 

South  of  Green  Bay  the  border  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
is  in  no  place  more  than  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  it  consists  of  prairie  land, 
mostly  with  a  level  surface  and  a  shallow  soil,  which  in 
some  few  places  supports  a  few  scrubby  trees.  In  some 
places  it  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a  margin  of  low,  flat, 
and  swampy  ground,  thickly  covered  with  high  grass ;  but 
the  lake  is  generally  skirted  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  its  shores  by  a  range  of  steep  low  sand-hills. 
The  sand  is  loose  and  unconnected,  and  the  hills  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  sand 
blown  from  the  beach  by  the  strong  north- easterly  winds. 

The  line  which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  between  Lake  Michigan  and  I^ke  Erie  is  some- 
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vbal  eurved  to  th«  Boatli.  Along  the  wofttorn  port  of  this 
line  is  a  fine  level  plain  covered  only  with  thick  grass :  it  is 
followed  by  a  deep  depression,  the  surface  of  which  is 
swampy«  and  through  which  two  small  streams  run,  which 
establish  a  water-communication  between  the  Kankakee 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  St.  Joseph's  river, 
which  &Ub  into  Lake  Michigan.  Farther  east  the  country 
spreads  out  in  extensive  praiines,  almost  destitute  of  timber, 
except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  watercourses  (Elkheart  river) 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  or  ponds  with  which 
these  plains  are  intersected.  These  prairies  contain  a  great 
number  of  sink-holes  or  conical  depressions  of  the  surface, 
from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 
Between  these  prairies  and  the  most  western  bend  of 
Maumee  river  stretches  a  country  30  miles  wide,  consisting 
of  low  flat  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  present  extensive 
levels,  intersected  with  many  small  lakes  and  lagoons. 
They  rise  abruptly  and  with  a  steep  declivity  from  the  lower 
country  to  an  elevation  of  20  or  30  foot,  and  are  uniform  in 
'height,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  They  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  strips  of  prairie  land.  The  soil  of  the 
ridges  is  poor  and  gravelly,  and  covered  with  a  thin  growth 
of  scrubby  oak:  it  consists  of  an  antient  diluvial  formation, 
which  has  been  divided  by  valleys  of  a  later  origin,  and 
tl^se  lower  grounds  are  filled  with  alluvium.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  border,  which  skirts  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Maumee  river,  is  generally  a  swampy  plain. 

The  swampy  country  ceases  at  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  rise  to  some  elevation  above  its 
level,  and  are  not  swampy.  Behind  them  the  country  rises 
gently,  and  with  a  rather  level  than  undulating  surface, 
and  attains  at  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fkU 
into  Lake  Erie  and  those  which  join  the  Ohio  an  elevation 
of  more  than  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  350  feet 
above  the  surfkce  of  the  lake.  The  high  grounds  extend  in 
alternate  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the  bottoms  along 
the  wateroourses,  which  are  considerably  depressed  below 
the  plains,  are  of  moderate  extent  and  wooded.  Swampy 
tracts  are  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  plains.  This  country 
continues  eastward  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  remainder  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  which  surrounds  the  nume- 
rous upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  river,  runs  rlose  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  42^  30'  N.  lat.,  and  then  turns 
south-east,  terminating  where  the  parallel  of  42^  traverses 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  head  of  Genessee  river. 
The  country  adjacent  to  this  border  is  veiy  hilly,  consisting 
altogether  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ridges  and  valleys. 
The  whole  tract  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  Pittsbiurg,  which  lies  near  its  southern  extremity, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers, 
is  265  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  in  this  part  probably  rises 
300  or  400  feet  higher.  This  tract  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  forests. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
42"  and  35*  N.  lat.,  is  formed  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains,  which  as  they  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west 
continuallv  approach  nearer  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Hence 
the  outer  border  of  its  basin,  between  40''  and  42**  N.  lat.,  is 
about  500  miles  from  its  bed,  but  at  the  parallel  of  35*^  N. 
lat.  that  distance  is  reduced  to  about  250  miles.  [For  the 
natural  features  of  this  region  see  AppALACHiAif  Moun- 
tains.] Though  the  Appalachian  Mountains  cease  to  con- 
stitute a  mountain-chain  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  a  tract  of  elevated  and  hilly  country  branches 
off  from  their  southern  extremity,  to  the  west-south- 
west and  west,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  of  the  Choctaw  Swamp,  in  the  hill  called  the 
Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff.  This  hilly  tract  is  mostly  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  resembles  the  country  which  extends 
from  its  southern  declivity  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  About  fifty  miles  from  the  river  this  hilly  range 
is  traversed  at  right  angles  by  another  tract  of  elevated 
ground,  which  extends  from  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  southward  through  the  middle 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  terminates  in  a  lon^  slope 
near  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  Pontchartrain  and 
Borgne,  which  belong  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
elevated  ground  is  broken  and  rocky  between  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi ;  but  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  it  extends 
in  wide  plains,  which  towards  the  north  exhibit  exten- 
sive prairies  and  towards  the  south  are  covered  with  pine 


forests.'  In  this  part  the  outer*hord«r  of  the  bisin  of  ll» 
Mississippi  is  leas  than  a  hundred  milfis  from  the  b«4  of  the 
river. 

Countries  induded  wUhin  the  BoMtn  qfUiM  Mini99ipai.r^ 
The  countries  comprised  within  this  basin  may  be  divided  into 
the  hilly  country,  the  prairie  country,  and  the  deactt.  The  faflly 
country  borders  on  the  east  on  the  Appalaishian  McMintaiBs, 
from  the  base  of  which  it  extends  westward  to  the  meridian 
of  96^  being  crossed  nearly  in  the  middle  by  the  MMsiai^pi 
and  the  swampy  bottoms  adjacent  to  its  bed.  Towmrds  the 
south  this  region  extends  to  the  very  borden  of  tlie  baaao, 
namely,  east  of  the  river  to  35^  N.  lat.,  and  wert  of  it  to 
between  33^  and  34**  N.  lat.  Its  northern  boundaiy,  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  formed  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  of 
it  by  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Kansas 
river,  when  the  latter  river  forms  its  boundary  nearl j  to 
the  place  where  its  two  great  forks  unite.  The  prairie 
region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  basin  north  of  the  Ohso, 
and  also  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
The  desert  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  basin*  ex- 
tending fVom  the  meridian  of  96^  and  from  the  benke  of 
the  Missouri,  where  this  river  flows  in  asouthcam  direction, 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  sbatt  notice  those 
regions  briefly. 

The  eastern  portkm  of  the  hilly  region,  or  that  wlnote  \iea 
between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  vila  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  varies  in  its  natural  features  and  in  tortility. 
The  eastern  districts,  extending  as  fhr  west  as  86^  W.  long;, 
have  a  very  uneven  surfhoe,  which  is  out  by  the  lestK- 
courses  to  a  considerable  depth.  Tho  rivers  rue  in  deep 
trenches,  and  have  seldom  a  bottom  of  any  ezteDL.  lliey 
flow  from  100  to  300  feet  below  the  adjacent  country.  The 
upland  countiy  is  a  continual  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents,  but  the  aoelivilies  are  gentle,  and  the  whole  rcgbn 
is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  k>aded  with  timber  in  its  m- 
tural  state,  and  yielding  rich  crops  when  cultivated.  Tb  the 
west  of  86*  W.  long,  the  level  of  the  country  sinks  oonsdcr- 
ably,  which  is  shown  by  the  rivers  traversing  wide'  and  open 
valleys  separated  from  one  another  by  regular  ridges  of 
low  hills ;  but  the  soil  of  this  portion  is  inferior*  and  there 
are  several  tracts,  though  noneof  comparatively  great  extent, 
which  are  without  trees,  and  partake  in  some  measure  of 
the  character  of  the  prairies.  Towards  the  batiks  oC  the 
Mississippi  the  hills  decrease  in  height  and  expand  in  width, 
but  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  the  country  has  a  l>n>ken 
aspect.  The  fertility  of  this  portion  is  still  less,  and  seveial 
tracts  are  covered  with  sand,  and  a  few  are  swampf. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  hilly  region  coai- 
mences  near  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  districts  which 
extend  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
downwards  to  Cape  Girardeau,  but  farther  south  it  retiKs 
to  an  average  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  (torn  the  river. 
Probably  one  half  of  this  region  is  ooeupied  by  the  C^rk 
Mountains  and  their  declivities.  The  Orarks  with  their 
offsets  occupy  a  space  of  about  100  miles  in  width  and  4S0 
miles  in  length,  beginning  on  the  sooth  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River  between  94^  and  97**  W.  long.,  and  stietvh- 
ing  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  confluence  oT  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  where  they  terminate  be- 
tween 90**  and  92*^  W.  long.  Their  general  direction  is  paral- 
lel to  tho  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Appalachian  chain.  The 
highest  part  of  this  region  lies  towards  the  somhem  extre- 
mity, where,  between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  riven,  they  con- 
stitute a  continuous  mountain-ridge  rising  abotit  2000  feet 
above  their  bases.  This  ridge  is  called  the  Masseme  Moan- 
tains.  The  hills  which  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the 
mountain-tract  are  much  lower,  but  highest  aloB^  its 
western  border,  where  they  likewise  form  a  ridgo  which 
terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  between  the 
Gasconade  and  Osage  rivers,  in  hills  hardly  200  or  300  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  whole  surfece  of  this  traet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  river  bottoms  and  valleys,  is  ocou- 
piod  by  hills  and  mountains,  rising  from  500  to  1500  feet 
above  their  base,  consisting  of  numerous  knobs  and  peaksi 
with  rounded  summits  and  perpendicular  cliffs  and  abrupt 
precipices.  The  soil  is  poor  and  only  bears  pine-trefs, 
cedar,  scrub-oaks,  and  hickory.  The  valleys  have  a  rich 
soil,  but  are  occasionally  subject  to  excessive  floods 
brought  down  from  the  hills  and  mountains.  These  floods 
are  so  sudden  and  great,  that  sometimes  the  water  has 
risen,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  more  than  20  feet,  and 
inundated  the  whole  valley  to  the  depth  of  10  or  IS  f^t. 
The  southern  and  northern  districts  of  this  region  ftamely 
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tbom  ftdj«c€nt  to  tbe  Red  Rhwr  and  the  northtrn  banks  of 
the  ArkanMs,  and  thoie  whieh  extend  from  Gape  Girardeau 
aIon{i[  the  MiMissippi  and  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Gascon- 
ade river,  as  yteM  as  a  traot  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oaage 
mer,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  are  not  hilly,  but  the  sur- 
iiice  exhibits  bioad  and  elevated  swells  of  land  separated 
IVom  eaeh  other  by  wide  and  deep  valleys.  These  districts 
are  diversified  with  woodlands  and  prairies.  The  soil,  though 
not  of  the  first  qualify,  is  generally  good.  The  country 
vest  of  the  Oxark  Moontaina,  as  &r  aa  96"*  W.  long.,  resem- 
bles these  distriots  in  its  surface,  but  tbe  soil  is  much  in- 
ferior ;  tbe  proportion  of  forest  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the 
timber  of  a  scrubby  character.  At  least  nineteen- twentieths 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  prairies. 

We  pass  to  the  prairie-region.  Though  prairie  land  gene- 
ral Iv  prevails  in  that  portion  of  this  region  which  lies  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  extensive  traets  without  any 
prairies.  Of  this  description  is  the  country  which  extends 
along  the  northern  banks  of  theOhio  river,  and  in  some  places 
60  or  70  miles  from  it  It  may  be  considered  as  divided  from 
the  prairies  bordering  on  tbe  north  of  this  tract  by  a  line  be- 
ginning on  the  Mississippi  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  run- 
ning in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Miami  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  Muskingum,  which  it  croases  near  Za- 
nesville:  thenee  ita  course  is  north-east  to  the  sources  of  Big 
Beaver  river  and  to  LAke  Erie.  The  traot  of  country  included 


moderate  extent,  covered  with  trees,  but  the  ptahies  greatly 
prevail,  especially  near  tbe  Coteau  des  Prairies.  This  huge 
swell  of  elevated  ground,  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
IS  said  to  be  followed  on  the  west  by  a  broad  valley  of  prairie 
land,  traversed  by  the  James  river,  and  this  valley  is  stated 
to  be  divided  from  the  valley  of  the  Miseoivi  by  anotlier 
elevated  tract  similar  to  the  Coteau  doa  Prairies.  These 
two  ridges  of  elevated  ground  terminate  on  the  south  be- 
tween 42*  and  43''  N.  lat  The  remainder  of  the  country 
between  tbe  Miuissippi  and  Missouri  contains  no  hills  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.  The  whole  has  a  waving  sur- 
face, diversified  with  broad  river-valleys  and  creeks^  and 
intervening  tracta  of  undulating  upland  united  to  the  vaUeys 
by  gentle  slopes.  Belto  of  forest  situated  upon  the  margins 
of  the  watereourses  divide  the  whole  into  extensive  par- 
terres. If  the  tracts  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri are  excepted,  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
country  are  entirely  viilhout  large  trees.  In  some  places  it 
is  covered  with  scrubs  and  ftiRe.  The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  expand  to  a  great  width  oompared  with  the  streams 
which  run  through  them,  but  they  ai-e  not  bounded  bv 
abrupt  bluffs,  except  along  the  Mississippi  and  Muiaouri 
rivera.  These  valleys  are  generally  covered  with  luxuiiant 
grass  and  other  herbage,  and  occasionally  contain  forasts  of 
moderate  extent    The  soil  of  the  upUtnds  does  not  appear 


to  be  bad,  but  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  and  of  springs 
by  this  hne  and  the  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  exoeedingly  diversi-  renders  them  useless  for  agricultural  purposesi  except  in 
fled  with  hills  and  valleys.  At  the  dtstaaoe  of  half  a  mile  to    the  vicinity  of  the  river- vaUeys. 


one  mile  and  a  half  firom  tbe  Ohio  the  hills  rise  with  a  steep 
aaeent  to  an  elevation  varying  between  300  and  600  feet. 
Oa  attaining  this  elevation  the  country  appears  uneven  and 
rough,  but  the  hills  are  oompanUively  small,  though  very 
steep.  Their  summits  have  a  tabular  form.  The  under- 
soil n  generally  either  limestone  or  sandstone.  Tbe  general 
elevation  of  the  upland  grounds  may  be  from  6U0  to  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  this  elevation  decreases  towards 
the  Mississippi.     The  inequalities  of  the  surface  do  not 


Tbe  desert,  which  ooeupies  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi west  of  96"  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  an  undulating  surisce.  with  here  and  there  a  bill, 
knob,  or  insulated  traot  of  table-land.  These  eminences 
become  more  frequent  and  more  distinctly  marked  as  wo  ap- 
proach the  Rooky  Mountains.  Tbe  Uble-lands  rise  from  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  are  often  surrounded 
by  rugged  slopes  and  perpendicular  precipices,  which  render 
their  summits  almost  inaccessible.  Their  surfaces  are  usually 

render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.    The  valleya,  especially  along  1  waving,  and  in  some  instances  rise  into  knobs  and  ridges 

the  principal  streams^  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  tlie  hills,  '  — ^— »»  ^-**  »•—*« -*  -« 1  .i    ^  _  ... 

though  less  productive,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  country  north  of  the  above-mentioned  line  has  an 

undulating  surface  towards  the  east,  but  no  considerable  hills 

occur.    This  district  is  entiroly  covered  with  forests.    The 

prairies  begin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the 

Muskingum  river,  where  however  they  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  forests,  but  farther  west  the  prairies  increase  in 

number  and  extent  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  forests  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

In  these  districts  extensive  tracta  occur  with  scarcely  an 

undulation  upon  their  surfsice*    They  are  generally  dry, 

and  water  is  only  found  at  a  eonsiderable  depth,  but  to* 

wards  the  border  of  tbe  basin  of  tbe  Mississippi  the  exteiv- 

sive  levels  are  marshy.    Tbe  tract  of  land  in  which  the 

rivers,  which  on  one  side  fall  into  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  other 

into  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  take  their  origin  is 

lower  than  the  country  south  of  it  and  decreases  in  eleva- 
tion as  it  advances  westward,  beins  at  the  source  of  the 

Miami  964  feet,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  upper 

branches  of  the  Illinois  river  only  about  7U0  feet  above  the 

sea-level.    The  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  this  prairie-region 

are  generally  broader  than  among  the  hills  farther  soutli, 

and  more  regulariy  defined,  being  separated  from  the  high 

lands  by  parallel  ranges  of  bluflb  or  mural  banks. 
The  prairies  extend  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  vale 

of  the  Misaitsippi  northward  to  the  lower  course  of  the 

Wisconsin  river  (43°  N.  lat).    North  of  that  line  com- 
mences a  hilly  region,  which  extends  northward  to  Lake 

Superior.    This  region,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 

the  Wisconsin  HilU,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Ocooch 

Mountains^  which  constitute  its  southern  extremity,  rise 

about  1200  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  20U0  feet  above 

tbe  sea-level,  and  near  the  ^reat  bend  of  the  Wisconsin, 

but  on  the  south-east  of  it  is  an  i»olated  mountain-mass 

called  the  Smoky  Mountains,  which  rise  to  tbe  height  of 

1600  &et    The  countiy  which  extends  south  of  this  region 

contains  a  greater  proportion  of  forest  than  that  on  the 

banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 
On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  about  the  sources  of  that 

river  and  of  its  affluent  the  St  Peter's,  extends  that  swampy 

region  of  lakes  which  we  have  already  noticed.     South  of 

it  and  as  far  west  as  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  the  general 

surface  of  the  country,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  river 

bottOBis^  ia  undulating.    In  many  places  tracts  occur  of 
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several  feet  high;  many  of  them  are  clothed  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  pine,  cedar,  or  scrubby  oak,  whilst  others  exhibit 
a  bald  or  prairie  surface.   But  these  table-lands  occupy  oulv 
a  small  portion  of  the  desert    Hills  or  knob^  occur  also 
frequently,  and  occasionally  swells  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  country  is  divided  into  extensive  parterres  by  the  val- 
leys of  rivers  and  creeks,  which  are  usually  150  or  200  feet 
below  the  common  level,  and  bounded  in  some  places  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  and  in  others  by  bluffs  or  geotlu 
slopes.    Between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mouniaius, 
ana  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  there  appears  to 
extend  a  low  range  of  sandstone  bills  from  south-south-weBt 
to  north-north-east  which  towards  the  north  are  called  the 
BUck  Hills;  but  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  position  and  extent;  their  surface  is  exceedingly 
broken  and  rugged.    The  surihce  on  the  east  of  this  range 
is  not  an  absolute  plain,  but  is  diversified  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, such  as  the  draining  of  water  from  an  immense 
table- land  of  areiiat^eous  earth  may  be  supposed  to  have 
oocasioned.  The  gradual  intermixture  of  the  exuvie  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  with  what  was  formerly  a  poor  silicious 
sand,  has  produced  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  a  scanty 
growth  of  grasses,  which  are  now  the  only  covering  of  this 
tract    West  of  the  range  called  the  Black  Mountains,  tbe 
fine  sand  is  exchanged  for  a  gravel  made  up  of  rounded 
granitic  fragments,  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of 
six-pound  shot  to  tolerably  fine  sand.    Nearer  the  moun- 
tains pebbles  and  boulders  become  frequent  and  at  length 
almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  country.     In  ibis  part  lorg 
tracts  occur  which  scarcely  exhibit  a  trace  of  vegetation,  and 
the  whole  desert  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber- trees, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sandv  knobs  and  ridges,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  red  cedars  of  a  dwarfi^  growth. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arkansas  river  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  in  many  places  covered  with  numerous  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  rocks.  •  There  are  some  tracts  where 
stones  of  this  description  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent all  vegetation  from  springing  up.    Various  ridges  and 
knobs  containing  rocks  of  this  character  also  occur  in  tins 
district    There  are  no  swamps  in  the  desert    Its  surface 
rises  gradually  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  desert  is  probably  between  3000  and  4UU0  feet 

above  the  sea-level.  ,,-.., 
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which  iall  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  drain  acou 
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wluch  is  oultitable  to  a  great  extent.  The  most  northern 
on  this  side  is  the  St  Croix  rif er,  which  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's  river  and  Lake 
Pepin.  It  rises  in  Upper  St  Croix  lake,  near  the  head- 
waters of  Bois-Brul6  nver,  which  falls  into  Lake  Superior* 
and  there  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  between  the  streams.  It 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction,  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  about  forty  miles  from  its  source  enters  the 
Lower  Lake  St  Croix,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  but  of  in- 
considerable Inreadth.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  lake,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
rapid,  but  above  the  rapid  it  is  sufficiently  deep  for  loaded 
oanoes.    Its  course  exceeds  120  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Ouiaconsin  river  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountain^region  called  the  Wisconsin  Hills,  through 
which  its  course  is  in  a  general  south  direction  for  about 
180  miles.  Where  it  approaches  the  sources  of  the  Fox  river 
of  Green  Bay,  it  turns  gptdually  to  the  east  and  its  course 
in  this  diroction  also  is  estimated  at  180  miles.  When 
swollen  it  is  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
for  boats  of  considerable  burden,  but  at  the  time  of  low 
water  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand- 
banks. Its  valley  is  rather  narrow,  its  course  rapid,  and  its 
bed  studded  with  many  islands.  Its  connection  with  Fox 
river  of  Green  Bay  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Rock  river  rises  near  44""  N.  lat,  near  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  in  a  south-south-western  and 
western  direction  about  300  miles,  Ailing  into  the  Missis- 
sippi near  41*  30'  N.  lat  It  is  only  navigable  for  small 
boats.  Not  far  from  its  head  a  natural  water-communica- 
tion is  said  to  exist  between  it  and  Manawakee  river,  which 
iklls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Illinois  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the 
Kankakee,  dmins  the  countnr  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  runs  westwards ; 
the  other,  the  Plane  river,  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  shores  of  the  same  lake.  Both  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  boats,  and  have  a  natural  water-communication 
with  Lake  Michigan.  Between  the  Plane  nver  and  the 
Chicago  river  there  is  a  low  tract  which  is  inundated  during 
the  spring  floods.  At  this  season  boats  frequently  pass 
over  it,  and  there  is  a  project  for  forming  a  canal  in  this 
tract  ftrom  Uie  Illinois  to  Chicago.  Kankakee  is  united  by  a 
swampy  tract  not  far  from  its  head  to  St  Joseph's  river, 
which  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
low  ground  is  covered  with  water  during  the  spring  floodi^, 
and  then  also  is  passable  for  boats,  but  it  is  not  much 
used.  Both  rivers  unite  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles, 
and  form  the  Illinois,  whose  waters  are  soon  increased  by 
the  Fox  river,  which  comes  down  from  the  north,  and  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Some  miles  below  its 
mouth  there  are  rapids  in  the  Illinois  which  are  utterly 
impassible  for  boats  except  in  time  of  flood.  At  this  place 
the  projected  canal  is  to  commence.  Below  the  rapids  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  the 
navigation  is  easy  for  boats  of  moderate  draught  and  burden. 
The  current  is  exceedingly  gentle.  The  river  valley  is 
broad,  and  bounded  by  parallel  bluffs;  the  bottoms  are 
ooverod  with  dense  forests,  and  the  upland  open  pmiries 
have  an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  rich  grass  and 
herbage.  Among  the  tributaries  in  its  lower  course  the 
most  important  is  the  Sangamon,  which  comes  from  the 
east  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  is  formea  by  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  The  Alleghany 
rises  in  several  branches  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  source  of  one  of  these  branches  is  only 
five  miles  from  the  lake.  The  general  direction  of- its  course 
is  first  south-west  and  then  south,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  200  miles  it  unites  with  the  Monongahela,  the  sources 
of  which  river  are  nearly  300  miles  south  of  those  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  Monongahela  rises  in  Virginia,  in  the 
Laurel  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  runs  north- 
wards: its  course  may  be  about  200  miles.  These  two 
rivers,  uniting  at  Pittsburg,  fbrm  the  Ohio,  whose  course 
from  this  place  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  548  miles,  but  measured  along  its  windings 
948  miles.  At  Pittsburg  its  mean  level  is  850  feet  abuve 
tlie  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  about  320  feet  Except  in  high  floods  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Ohio  is  gentle  and  aeariy  uniformi    About  300 


miles  from  its  mouth,  near  the  town  of  Louisville  in 
tucky,  are  some  rapids,  where  the  river  falls  22  feet  in  leai 
than  two  miles.    In  times  of  high  water  an  accelermcion  of 
current,  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  is  all  that  is 
perceived  in  passing  down  these  rapids ;  but  at  other  times 
the  water  is  aashed  and  broken  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
channel,  called  the  Indian  chtUe^  through  which  a  great 
part  of  the  water  passes.    To  avoid  these  rapids  a  eaoal  has 
been  made  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Louisville  and  Port- 
land canal.    About  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
a  limestone  bar  extends  across  the  river,  called  the  Grand 
Chain.    This  place  is  impassable  for  boats  of  considerable 
burden  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  places,  the  Ohio  has  sufficient  water  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  to  float  vessels  of  300  tons  burden 
as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  boats  may  ascend  it  to  Pittsburg, 
and  also  both  of  its  upper  branches  for  a  considerable  d£- 
tanoe  above  their  confluence.    The  Ohio  runs  in  a  valley, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  hiUs,  called   River 
Mountains :  those  hills  vary  considerably  in  height  but  are 
generally  between  300  and  600  feet ;  their  ascent  is  some- 
times rocky  and  abrupt  but  often  sufficiently  gradual  to 
admit  cultivation  to  tne  summit.    The  hiUs  diminish  in 
altitude  as  they  approach  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  wbera 
they  rise  again  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  what  they  attain 
at  the  head  of  the  river ;  and  from  thence  they  jeradually 
lower,  until  they  disappear  a  little  above  the  connuenoe  of 
the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers.    At  this  point  a  low  country 
commences,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  dn- 
tance  of  more  than  150  miles:  the  river  also  increases  m 
width  and  diminishes  in  velocity.    The  low  country  on  its 
banks  is  thickly  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a  deep  alluvium.  Tbe 
low  hills  which  bound  the  alluvial  district  are  at  aome  di^ 
tance  from  tbe  stream.    As  the  country  is  higher  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base  of  these  hills,  the  inun- 
dations to  which  tliis  district  is  subject  leave  extensive  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  which  during  the  summer  send  forth 
noxious  exhalations.    The  whole  vale  of  the  Ohio  i%  veil 
wooded. 

Tbe  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  the  north,  as 
the  Big  Beaver,  the  Muskingum,  Sciota,  Miami,  and 
Wabash,  are  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  oourse. 
The  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have  lately  acquired  great 
importance,  owing  to  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  which  runs 
chiefly  along  their  courses,  beginning  on  the  Ohio  at 
Portsmouth  and  terminating  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  at  Cleveland.  The  largest  of  these  affiuents  is  the 
Wabash,  which  has  a  course  of  above  500  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  more  thku  400  miles,  though  it  is  obstructed  by 
some  rapids  about  70  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
White  River.  As  the  remotest  branches  of  this  ri%'cr 
approach  the  upper  oourse  of  the  Maumee  river,  which  falLi 
into  Lake  Erie,  a  canal  has  been  projected  and  begun,  which 
commences  at  Tippacanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  terminates 
on  the  Maumee  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth: 
it  is  now  (1839)  in  pros^ress,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  next  year ;  and  thus  a  double  water 
communication  will  be  established  between  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ohio  from  the  south,  e&peciallv 
the  Kenhawa,  Great  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumbexiano, 
and  Tennessee,  are  navigable  for  keel-boats,  and  many  of 
them  for  steam-boats,  to  a  great  distance  from  their  mouth 
during  the  boating  season,  which  generally  commences 
about  the  20th  of  February,  and  terminates  early  in  June. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  ^ear  it  is  only  the  lower  parts 
of  these  rivers  that  are  navigable  for  boats  of  moderate 
burden. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  considerable  river 
joins  the  Mississippi  from  the  east,  except  the  Yasoo,  which 
falls  into  it  five  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south.  Its  course 
may  amount  to  about  250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
boats,  in  the  spring  season,  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Mississippi  fbom  the  west  have 
a  much  longer  course,  as  most  of  them  rise  on  the  decUvity 
or  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  as  they  flow 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  through  a  country  whichr 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qualified  to  form  a  just  judg* 
ment,  can  never  sustain  a  numerous  population,  nor  be 
applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  they  can  never  acquire  any 
great  importance.  The  most  northern  is  the  St.  Peters 
river,  which,  though  it  haa  a  comparatively  short  eouiM» 
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umy  acquire  importance  on  account  of  the  adjacent  country 
eonraininff  many  fertile  tracts  of  land.  It  rises  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Big  Stone 
lake,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  in  the  same  valley  which 
contains  Lake  Travers,  the  source  of  the  Red  River  of  Win- 
nipeg; lake,  and  runs  about  300  miles  south-east  and  200 
miles  north-east,  though  its  whole  course  in  a  straight  line 
does  not  exceed  275  miles.  Its  course  is  exceedingly  wind- 
ing, changing  irom  side  to  side  in  ita  valley,  and  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  several  rocky  ledges.  During  die  vernal  floods 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Big  Stone  lake,  there  being  but 
two  obstructions  that  are  impassable  on  such  occasions, 
namely,  at  Patterson's  Fall,  nearly  300,  and  at  Great  Port- 
age, about  400  miles  irom  its  mouth.  At  both  these  places 
there  are  portages  of  moderate  length;  but  during  low- 
water  time  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by 
ahoals  and  rapids.  The  vale  in  which  it  flows  is  in  the  lower 
parts  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  enclosed  by  blufis  about 
100  feet  high.  Along  the  upper  course  it  is  wider,  expand- 
ing in  some  places  to  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  bluffs  are 
lower.  The  vale  presents  a  mixture  of  woodlanda  and 
prairies;  the  former  however  are  less  frequent  along  the 
upper  course,  and  at  last  disappear,  with  the  exception  of 
•ome  belts  which  fringe  the  water.  Some  ports  on  the 
lower  course  are  swampy. 

The  largest  of  the  aifluents  of  the  Mississippi  is  the 
Missouri ;  and  as  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  drain  the  most 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  so  those 
of  the  Missouri  drain  its  most  north-western  angle.  It 
rises  in  two  branches,  in  which  all  the  waters  descending 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between 
42^  and  49^  N.  lat.  unite.  The  northern,  called  the  Mis- 
souri, rises  near  44^  N.  lat.,  and  runs  northwards  to  north 
of  47°,  partly  within  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
partly  along  its  ba^,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles;  it 
then  turns  to  the  east,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
meets  the  other  branch,  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  which  rises 
between  43°  and  44°  N.  lat. ;  but  its  southern  affluents  rise 
as  for  south  as  42*  N.  lat.  Its  course  is  first  north-north* 
east  and  then  east,  approaching  gradually  to  the  Missouri, 
which  it  joins  after  a  courae  of  800  miles.  Though  the 
course  of  these  two  branches,  according  to  a  rough  estimate, 
amounts  to  700  and  800  miles,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
run  upwards  of  100  miles  more:  so  that  at  their  junction 
each  of  them  may  be  compared  with  the  Rhine  in  length, 
and  probably  also  in  volume  of  water,  as  the  Yellow  Stone 
river  is  860  yards  wide  near  the  junction.  But  though  the 
numerous  affluents  which  the  Missouri  receives  in  its  upper 
course  bring  down  a  large  body  of  water  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (portions  of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  if  not 
all  the  year  round,  at  least  for  the  greatest  part  of  it),  the 
Missouri  loses  much  of  this  water  during  its  long  course 
through  a  sandy  desert ;  and  though  it  is  joined  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  stated,  and  very 
probably,  that  the  volume  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the 
Mississippi  is  not  greater  than  what  it  contains  immediately 
after  its  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone.  After  the  junc- 
tion of  its  upper  branches  the  Missouri  continues  its  eastern 
course  for  200  miles,  declining  however  a  little  to  the  south, 
until  it  reaches  the  Mandan  villages  (near  100°  W.  long.), 
where  it  is  deflected  by  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  to  a  south- 
ern course  for  above  300  miles,  until  it  unites  with  White 
River.  In  this  course  of  HVO  miles  it  is  joined  by  several 
affluents  from  the  west;  and  though  some  of  them  flow 
from  200  to  300  miles,  none  of  them  increases  the  volume 
of  its  water  to  any  amount,  as  their  course  lies  through  the 
sandy  desert.  From  its  junction  with  the  White  kiver  it 
again  flows  eastward  for  200  miles,  and  then  to  the  east- 
south-east  for  300  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
which  is  its  largest  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Platte  river,  which  joins  it  about  180  miles  farther  up. 
AUer  the  junction  with  the  Kansas  river  it  runs  still  250 
milesy  turning  a  little  to  the  south  of  east,  and  joins  the 
Mississippi  near  Belle  Fontaine,  after  a  course  which, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate,  exceeds  2150  miles,  but 
which  probably  is  not  less  than  3000  miles.  The  Missouri 
is  a  very  rapid  river  in  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  it  con- 
tains no-  falls  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  it  flows  over  several  ledges  of  rocks  for  above 
18  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  course  its  vale  is  wide 
and  very  fertile,  and  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  deep  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  and  underwood  for  about  350  miles 
from  its  mouth.   There  are  however  prairies  of  considerable 


extent,  even  in  this  part  of  its  coune.  Higher  up  tlitf 
prairies  within  its  vale  oeeome  more  numerous  and  exteiH 
sive,  till  at  length  all  woodluids  disappear,  except  th« 
small  tracts  at  the  points  formed  by  the  windings  of  th« 

river. 

With  respect  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  it  is 
observed  that  their  mouths  are  generally  blocked  up  with 
mud,  a  fact  which  seems  properly  attributed  to  the  floods 
of  these  rivers  taking  place  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
of  the  piincinal  river,  whose  course  in  much  farther  north. 
The  flood  of  tne  tributaries  carries  off  the  mud  which  is  de- 
posited at  their  mouth ;  but  on  the  rising  of  the  principal 
river,  which  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  its  floods 
back  up  the  waters  of  the  tributaries,  which  ars  loaded  with 
mud,  to  considerable  distances  up  these  rivers,  and  in  this 
stagnant  state  of  the  waters  the  mud  at  their  mouth  is 
deposited.  It  is  only  in  spring-time  and  before  the  time 
of  flood  in  the  principal  river  that  these  tributaries  have 
any  considerable  depth  of  water  at  their  mouths. 

We  shall  notice  only  two  of  the  affluents  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Platte  and  Kansas  riven.  The  Platte  or  Nebraska  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  two  branches  of  nearly  equal 
sise,  called  the  South  and  North  Fork,  which  unite  after  an 
easterly  course  of  more  than  800  miles.  After  their  jtmction 
the  river  flows  nearly  600  miles  in  the  same  direction.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  broad 
and  shallow:  its  average  breadth  is  about  1200  yards, 
exclusive  of  the  numerous  islands  which  it  contains ;  and  its 
depth,  in  the  average  state  of  the  water,  is  so  inconsiderable^ 
that  the  river  is  generally  fordable.  The  vale  in  which  the 
river  flows,  fh>m  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  its  forks,  is  10 
or  12  miles  wide,  and  forms  a  most  beautifUl  expanse  of  level 
and  often  fertile  country.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
lands  which  are  fh)m  25  to  80  feet  above  the  vale,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  gentle  slopes.  The  vale  of  the  Platte  river 
however  contains  no  wood  even  in  its  lower  course,  except 
on  its  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  eonsiderable 
extent,  and  are  all  covered  with  cotton-wood  and  willows. 
The  islands  decrease  in  number  and  sixe  as  we  ascend  the 
stream,  till  at  length  they  disappear  entirely.  Along  its 
northern  and  southern  fbrks  scarcely  a  tree  or  even  a  shrub 
is  seen.  This  river  is  seldom  navigable  except  fbr  boats 
made  of  hides  (bull-boats,  as  they  are  sometimes  called), 
and  for  these  only  when  a  freshet  prevails. 

The  Kansas  river  rises  in  the  desert  between  the  southern 
fork  of  the  Platte  river  and  the  Arkansas,  with  two  great 
branches,  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks.  These 
branches  unite  after  an  easterly  course  of  nearly  500  miles, 
about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  river 
is  navigable  fbr  boats  of  some  size,  but  only  during  high 
freshets,  and  then  only  for  about  150  or  200  miles,  the  navi- 
gation being  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  vale  in  which  it 
runs  resembles  that  of  the  Platte :  woodlands  occur  only  in 
narrow  belts  along  the  watercourses.  Much  of  the  country 
upon  the  forks  is  said  to  have  a  good  soil,  but  is  uninhabit- 
able for  want  of  timber  and  water.  The  bottoms  have  a 
light  sandy  soil. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  Mississippi  is  joined 
by  no  considerable  river  from  the  west  for  about  400  miles, 
until  south  of  35*  N.  lat.  it  receives  the  St.  Francis  river. 
This  river  rises  in  the  hilly  country  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  Cape  Girardeau ;  but  after  about 
40  miles  it  enters  the  bottom  of  that  river,  of  which  the 
Great  Swamp  constitutes  a  great  portion,  ^hich  is  traversed 
by  the  St.  Francis  in  all  its  length.  Flowing  through  a 
very  level  country  for  about  200  miles,  its  course  is  very 
gentle ;  but  the  navigation  is  entirely  obstructed  by  rafts 
and  fallen  trees. 

The  White  River  fbllows  next.  It  rises  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  towards  the  western  border  of  that  mountain- 
region,  and  runs  first  northward  under  the  name  of  the 
Buffalo  Fork ;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  east  and  south 
east,  traversing  the  mountains  and  hills  in  that  direction. 
Where  it  issues  from  that  region  it  is  joined  by  the  Big 
Black  River,  which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
mountain-region;  and  in  skirting  iu  eastern  border,  is 
joined  by  numerous  rivers,  which  rise  to  the  west,  and  bring 
down  a  considerable  volume  of  water.  From  the  junction 
with  the  Big  Black  the  White  River  runs  south,  and  joins 
the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  course  of  the  White  River  exceeds  400  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  in  a  moderate  state  of  water  for  more  than  30ft 
ma<».    The  Black  River  and  several  of  ito  branches,  ar 
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Strawberry,  Currant,  Eleven-Point,  and  Sprin||[  nvers,  are 
also  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent  The  neb  bottoms 
on  this  river  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  White  River, 
Bubject  to  sudden  and  excessive  floods,  and  consequently 
less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  a  little  forther  south : 
the  Yale  traTened  by  it,  and  its  great  tributary,  the  Ca- 
nadian riTer,  are  noticed  under  Arkansas  River. 

The  last  considerable  river  which  ialls  into  the  Missis- 
Bippi  from  the  west  is  the  Red  River.  Its  most  remote 
feeders  rise  in  the  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  or  that  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  the  elevated  valley 
of  New  Mexico  firom  the  extensive  plain  east  of  it.  This 
plain  is  traversed  by  its  eastern  course  for  nearly  500  miles, 
after  which  it  traverses  the  mountain-region  of  the  Ozarks, 
south  of  Mount  Masserne,for  about  200  miles,  still  running 
in  the  Bame  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  course,  which 
is  about  300  miles,  is  south-south-east.  Measured  along  its 
winding  coarse,  the  length  of  the  river  is  probablv  not  less 
than  IftOO  miles.  About  300  miles  fh>m  its  mouth  is  a  low 
swampy  district  40  or  50  miles  wide,  filled  with  numerous 
lakes,  and  inundated  for  several  months  in  the  fear.  This 
tract  IB  called  the  rafts  of  Red  River.  Up  to  this  point  the 
river  is  navigable  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  veer  for 
large  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  near  the  town 
of  Alexandria  in  Louisiana,  where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend 
across  the  ehannel  about  threenquarters  of  a  mile  from  each 
other,  and  occasion  rapids,  which  however,  in  high-water, 
form  no  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  boats.  At  the  raft 
the  navigation  is  intricate  and  troublesome.  That  part  of 
the  river  which  is  above  the  raft  is  rendered  impassable  for 
large  boats  by  shoals  and  sandbars ;  but  keel-boats  of  ten 
or  fifteen  tons  may  ascend  it  for  some  hundred  miles  above 
the  raft.    The  upper  portion  of  its  vale  seems  to  contain  a 

greater  portion  of  woodland  than  the  other  rivere  which 
rain  the  desert ;  but  itB  bottom  is  not  extensive,  and  the 
bluffs  along  the  southern  banks  sometimes  rise  to  the 
height  of  500  feet.  The  lower  part  of  its  vale  is  described 
under  Louisiana.  The  most  considerable  of  its  affluents 
is  the  Washita,  or  Ouaahita,  which  is  formed  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  which  descend  from  the  southern  and 
northern  declivitv  of  Mount  Massenie :  it  runs  in  a  south- 
eastern and  southern  direction,  receiving  numerous  tribu- 
taries, especially  finom  the  wide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Tensas  it  takes  the  name  of 
Black  River,  and  unites  with  the  Red  River  about  20  miles 
from  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  is  denominated  Black  River  can 
always  be  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  burden,  and 
smaller  boats  may  ascend  it  ibr  300  miles  nearl  v  all  the 
year  round.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  through  a 
billy  country  covered  with  pine- forests,  except  the  bottoms 
of  the  river-courses,  which  sustain  a  heavy  growth  of  other 
trees,  and  are  fertile,  but  subject  to  inundation,  like  all 
the  rivers  which  originate  in  the  Ozarks.  The  lower  part 
of  its  course  and  that  of  some  of  its  tributaries  are  in  the 
veide  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  partake  of  the  fertility, 
marshes,  and  swamps  whicli  characterise  the  lowlands  of 
the  principal  stream. 

Inundations  of  the  Munssippi, — ^With  respect  to  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river  at  different 
seasons,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  river  flows  from  north 
to  south,  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  regions.  As  the 
whole  of  its  basin  is  situated  without  the  limits  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  it  is  partly  fed  by  autumnal  rains,  but  mostly  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  falls  within  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  delta. 
Though  the  quantity  of  snow  does  not  appear  to  be  great  if 
compared  with  that  which  annually  falls  on  the  great  plain 
surrounding  Hudson  Bay,  or  on  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  the  great  extent  of  the  basin  supplies  a  large  body 
tf  water  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The 
whole  however  is  not  supplied  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively:  the  southern  riven  send  it  down  early  in  the  year, 
while  the  northern  continue  to  furnish  their  supply  up  to 
midsummer.  The  Mississippi  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
autumn  and  winter,  from  October  to  January.  It  begins 
to  swell  in  Februar}*,  when  the  freshets  come  down  the 
Red  River,  which  last  for  two  or  three  months ;  but  in  March 
and  April  they  are  increased  by  the  floods  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  neariy  at  the  same  time  by  those  of  the  Ohio.  Before 
they  subside,  in  May,  the  great  floods  of  the  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  commence,  and  continue  to  maintain  the 


high  level  of  ^  water  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  evm  to  Iha 
end  of  that  month.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  Oc- 
tober the  river  is  low.  In  the  month  of  October  its  level  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  autumnal  freshet  of  tfae  Oluo^ 
but  it  soon  subsides  again. 

The  inundations  extend  only  over  the  wide  bottome  ad- 
jacent to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  differ  in  all  of 
them,  both  as  to  time  and  duration.  The  American 
Bottom  and  the  somewhat  elevated  country  between  the 
mouth  of  St.  Francis  river  and  33**  N.  lat.  are  inundated  only 
for  a  few  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  water  rises  only 
a  few  feet.  These  tracts  are  accordingly  cultivable.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  for 
several  weeks»  and  the  low  country  of  the  delta  even  for 
six  months,  and  exactly  at  the  season  which  alone  is 
favourable  to  cultivation^  from  March  to  August  These 
extensive  tracts  are  therefore  swampy.  The  water  rises 
on  them  from  8  to  15  feet,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  delta 
even  to  30  feet. 

Depth  and  Navigability  of  the  Mitmnppi^  Misaouri^ 
and  OAto.— Though  only  two  of  the  six  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  as  much  as  12  feet  of  water  (the  other  fuur 
varying  between  six  and  eight  feet)  [Louisuka],  the  river 
deepens  considerably  a  short  distance  above  the  mouths, 
and  continues  to  increase  in  depth  to  the  town  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  it  is  stated  to  be  130  feet  deep  at  low  water 
As  far  as  the  town  of  Natchez  in  Mississippi,  few  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  occur,  the  river  being  so  deep,  that 
sunken  trees  and  sandbars  are  too  fkr  below  its  level  to 
cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.    From  Natches  upward  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  the  impediments  become 
more  numerous  and  difficult    Still   the  main  cliaanel, 
though  intricate  in  many  places,  has  always  a  sufflcient  depth 
of  water  for  boats  of  five  or  six  feet  draft  to  ascend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and 
that  of  the  Missouri,  during  the  low  state  of  the  water,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  the  two  ledges  of 
rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain,  and  only  vessels 
drawing  about  thrse  feet  of  water  can  be  used.    Between 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  average 
velocity  of  the  current  is  supposed  to  be  three  miles  end 
three-quart  en  per  hour,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  water ; 
but  when  the  river  is  high,  its  velocity  is  considerably  in- 
creased. Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  Misstsaippt 
is  generally  much  less  rapid,  and  does  not  exceed  two  miles 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour ;  but  its  navigation  is  more 
intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands 
and  shoals.    This  upper  part  of  the  river  is  also  generally 
blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  season.    The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficult  and  intrieate, 
on  account  of  its  numerous  sandbars  and  islands,  and  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  sunken  trees  end 
rafts.    During  the  high  floods  (ffom  March  to  July)  there 
is  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  any  burden  ; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  can  hardly  be  called 
navigable,  except  for  boats  drawing  no  more  than  two  or 
three  feet.    The  average  velocity  of  its  current,  in  a  mid- 
dling state  of  water,  may  be  estimated  at  four  miles  and  one- 
third,  which,  in  times  of  fireshets,  is  accelerated  to  fi\'e  or 
five  miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  The  river  is  usually  blocked 
up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  Ohio  has  a  much  more  gentle  current.  Its  average 
velocity,  in  a  moderate  state  of  the  water,  may  be  estimated 
at  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  a  high  state,  at  three  miles 
per  hour.  The  obstructions  to  its  navigation  are  sandbars, 
some  few  sunken  trees,  and  rapids,  to  which  we  roust  add 
the  intricacy  of  its  channel  in  several  places.  During  a  mid- 
dle and  high  state  of  water  these  obstructions  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  an  accelerated  current  is  the  only  difficulty  to 
be  encountered.  There  are  large  masses  of  floating  ice 
during  part  of  the  winter.  The  season  in  which  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river  can  be  depended  upon  commences  be- 
tween the  middle  of  February  and  the  first  of  Mareh,  and 
continues  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  An  autumnal  flreshet 
usually  takes  place  in  October  or  November,  and  tfae  river 
is  again  nangable  for  a  few  weeks.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  only  boats  from  50  to  75  tons  burden  can  bo 
used,  and  they  meet  with  numerous  obstructions  in  their 
progress  from  the  lowness  of  the  water. 

Navigation  and  TVaflfe.— The  city  dTNew  Orleans  carries 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  countries  which  skirt  the  lower 
coune  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly  with  those  on 
both  sides  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio,  and  its  nnmerou^ 
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aflSoents^Mid  the  inde  is  rapidly  incrcaiing.  As  tba  goods 
are  exclusively  oonveyed  by  water,  the  number  of  steam- 
boats and  of  llat*bottomed  and  keel  boats  which  navigate  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  Ohio  is  very  considerable.  According 
to  an  estimate,  the  number  of  steam-boats  employed  in 
this  trade  at  the  beginning  of  1834  amounted  to  230»  mea- 
suhog  more  than  39»000  tons,  namely  :— 

Tons. 

25,  each  above  200  tons,  passing  between  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  and  New 
Orleans,  measuring        ....    8,484 

4  between  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee,  and 

New  Orleans 1,61 7 

7  between  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 

and  New  Orleans  .....    2,585 

4  between  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 

New  Orleans         .         .         .         .         .    1,002 

7  between  the  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Misr- 
sissippi  where  cotton  is  grown,  for  the  trans- 
port  of  that  commodity  .  .    2,116 

57,  from  120  to  200  tons,  in  other  branches  of 

trade  on  the  Lower  Mississippi          •         .8,641 
The  remainder,  about  126,  were  of  small  size, 
under  120  tons,  and  employed  in  various 
trades 14,653 


39.098 


The  number  of  flat-bottomed  and  keel  boats  employed 
in  this  trade  has  been  estimated  at  four  thousand,  with  a  ton- 
nage amounting  to  160,000,  so  that  the  whole  tonnage 
emjployed  in  this  trade  is  about  200,000. 

The  Missouri  is  only  navigated  by  the  fur-traders  from 
Mackinaw.  The  difhculties  of  the  navigation,  added  to 
the  hostile  character  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  frequent 
its  banks,  render  the  progress  of  the  common  boats  very 
slow,  and  expose  the  crews  to  great  dangers  in  those  places 
where  they  are  obliged  to  sail  near  elevated  and  wooded 
banks,  and  are  exposed  to  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
At  present  the  American  Fur  Company  established  at 
Mackinaw  sends  steam-boats  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages,  to  collect  the  furs  which  the  Indians 
bring  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  bull-boats. 

Cl^wis  and  Clarke*s  TraveU  to  ike  Source  qf  the  Mu- 
Mouri ;  Pike*s  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  JVeetem 
Territories  qf  North  America;  James's  Account  qf  Major 
Lang's  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rooky  Mountains  ; 
Kea ting's  Narrative  qf  Major  Long's  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  qf  St.  Peisr^s  River  ;  Darbjns  View  of  the  United 
States;  Schoolcraft's  Narrative  qf  an  Expedition  through 
the  Upf}er  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake ;  Irving's  Astoria,) 

MISSISSIPPI,  THE  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  states 
constituting  the  North  American  Federation,  is  situated 
between  30"  and  35"*  N.  lat.,and  between  88'' and  91°  40' 
W.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  333  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  150  miles.  The  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  .51,000  square  miles,  an  area  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  England  without  Wales ;  but  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  area  is  only  about  48,000  square  miles.  The 
river  Mississippi  forms  its  western  boundary  from  36"  to  31° 
N.  lat.,  by  a  course  of  about  530  miles,  dividing  it  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana.  The  parallel  of  31°  N.  lat.  separates 
this  state  from  Louisiana,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
rivers,  for  about  105  miles;  and  the  remainder  cf  the 
boundary 'line  between  these  two  states  is  formed  by  tlie 
Pearl  river,  from  31°  N.  lat.  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
more  than  60  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  state  for  about  80  miles.  On  the  east 
it  borders  on  Alabama,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  line 
extending  nearly  340  miles,  and  running  between  88"  and 
8S"  40'  W.  long.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  35"  N.  lat. 
divides  Mississippi  from  Tennessee. 

Surface  and  Soil, — ^The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Pascagoula  and  Pearl  rivers  are  low  and  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  interrupted  by  swamps;  these  tracts  are  there- 
fore unhealthy.  In  the  space  between  the  two  rivers  there 
is  a  tiigher  tract  of  land,  beginning  two  miles  east  from  St. 
Louis  Bay,  and  stretching  toBiloxi  Bay,  a  distance  of  nearly 
24  miles.  This  tract  is  healthy,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the 
inlxabilants  of  Lower  Louisiana  during  the  sickly  season. 
The  country  which  stretches  northward  from  this  coast  to 
31°  N.  lat.  is  low,  and  the  soil  is  uniformly  sandy  and 
covered  with  extensive  pjne-forests,  which  on  the  Pearl 


river  contain  many  large  trees  adapted  for  the  constrootion 
of  vessels.  The  country  between  31"  and  32"  N.lat  includes 
by  &r  the  best  portion  of  the  state.  The  tract  contiguous 
to  the  Mississippi  river  consists  of  numerous  hills,  very 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  rising  fiom  50  to 
150  feet  above  the  narrow  low  tract  which  in  some  places 
lines  the  course  of  the  river.  The  hills,  the  base  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  are  called  Bluffs,  and  this 
region  is  generally  called  by  that  name.  It  extends  from 
10  to  25  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-ttee,  ash, 
maple,  and  hickory,  with  a  few  pine  trees,  lliis  tract 
appears  to  be  the  western  continuation  of  the  country  far- 
ther east,  which  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and  extends  in 
wide  plains.  The  numerous  watercourses  which  rise  on 
these  plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges,  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  imparted  to  them  a  hilly  aspect,  together 
with  a  ereat  degree  of  fertility.  The  surface  of  the  plains 
themselves  generally  consists  of  an  unproductive  sand,  and 
is  covered  with  the  long-leafed  pine;  but  the  continuity 
of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  by  the  bottoms,  which 
extend  along  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Mississippi, 
Pearl,  and  Pascagoula  rivers,  are  several  feet  lower  than 
the  surfoce  of  the  plains,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide.  These  bottoms  have  a  rich  and  productive 
soil,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  such  as  gum, 
laurel,  oak,  and  cotton- tree,  intermixed  in  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  with  lofty  canes,  and  in  the  lower  with  cypress. 
The  Bluff  region  continues  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yaxoo  river.  The  plains,  which  are  oov^ed  with  pine- 
forests  and  furrowed  by  streams,  extend  somewhat  farther 
north,  where  they  b^in  to  be  intersected  with  prairies, 
which  increase  in  number  and  extent  as  we  |Hroceed  farther 
north,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  CTeatest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try lying  north  of  33°  N.  lat.  The  fertility  of  these  prairies 
is  doubtful,  but  they  are  covered  with  grass  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  though  the  country  is  dry,  and  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  East  of  this  prairie  region  extends  a 
fertile  tract  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee,  which 
resembles  the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  extensive.  In 
the  northern  districts  is  a  range  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, terminating  on  the  Mississippi  river  with  what  is  called 
the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  which  extends  10  miles  alobg 
the  river,  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  its  bank,  and  is  stated 
to  be  fertile  to  a  conuderable  distance  from  the  river.  Be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  Walnut  Hills,  with  which  the 
southern  Bluffs  terminate  in  about  32°  20' N.  lat.,  a  distance 
of  more  than  170  miles,  the  country  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
mense swamp,  produced  and  fed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Fourth  Chickasaw 
Bluff  the  river  sends  off  a  branch  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
traverses  the  low  region,  and  covers  it  with  water  early  in 
the  year.  Some  parts  of  this  low  region  become  dry  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  tlie  others  are  a  perpetual  swamp. 
This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Yaxoo  river,  and  is  in 
the  widest  part  (near  34"  N.  lat.)  above  50  miles  wide.  Liko 
the  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya,  it  is  covered 
with  timber-trees,  especially  cypress. 

Rivers, — Several  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rise  and  terminate  in  this  state.  The  most  important 
are  the  Homochitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  rivers. 
The  Homochitto  runs  about  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  to 
some  distance  from  its  mouth  for  small  craft.  The  Big 
Block  River  flows  about  160  miles,  mostly  in  a  south- 
western direction,  and  is  navigable  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Yazoo  river  rises  in  three 
branches  in  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  flows  mostly  with  a  south-south- 
western course  for  more  than  220  miles.  Not  far  from  its 
mouth  it  unites  with  False  River,  that  branch  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi which  leaves  the  great  river  south  of  the  Fourth 
Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  traverses  the  swampy  region.  In 
spring  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Yazoo  for  50  miles  fi'om 
its  mouth,  to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  which  are 
navigable  for  small  boats  some  distance  farther  up.  The  Pearl 
river  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  runs  first  south- 
west, and  afterwards  south-south-east,  for  about  250  miles. 
It  falls  by  several  branches  into  the  Rigolets,  or  straits 
which  unite  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  Lake  Borgne.  It  is 
stated  to  be  navigable  for  boats  for  150  miles,,  but  its 
entrance  is  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  five  feet.  The  upper  branch  of  the  Pascagoula 
rises,  under  the  name  of  Chickasawhay,  in  the  prairie 
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region,  between  32**  and  33"*  N.  let.,  and  flows  south  for 
about  120  miles,  when  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of 
the  Leaf  river,  a  large  affluent  running  down  from  the 
north-west  Below  this  junction  the  river  assumes  the 
name  of  Pascasoula,  and  continues  to  flow  southwards  for 
50  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  oppo- 
site Cuemo  or  Horn  Island.  Near  its  outlet  it  is  joined  by 
a  considerable  tributary,  the  Dog  river,  which  runs  parallel 
to  it  The  Pascagoula  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  small 
boats  to  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  its  moutb,  but  the 
SBStuary  into  which  it  falls  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  four  feet  water.  In  the  north-eastern 
districts  are  a  part  of  the  Tombigbee  [Alabama]  and  the 
Tennessee  rivers. 

Climate, — As  this  state  rises  from  a  low  shore  to  500 
feet  and  upwards  in  its  central  and  northern  districts,  a 
great  difference  of  climate  prevails  in  the  different  regions, 
especially  as  the  northern  districts  are  nearly  five  degrees 
from  the  southern.  Little  however  is  accurately  known 
respecting  the  more  elevated  parts.  Along  the  southern 
coast  the  winters  are  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  beat  of  the  summer  is  less  oppressive  than  in  many 
states  farther  north,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  this  season.  The  Bluff  region  along  the  Mississippi 
river  differs  considerably  in  climate.  The  summer  is  in 
general  very  hot  and  the  heat  oppressive,  whilst  the  winters 
are  colder  than  might  be  expected.  Every  year  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  about  25°,  and  occasionally  so  low  as  18^ 
In  1 807  the  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  were 
frozen,  and  in  many  instances  covered  with  ice  more  than 
an  inch  thick. 

Productions. — The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are 
ootton  and  Indian  corn,  and  a  little  sugar.  Wheat,  rye, 
and  oats  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  the  northern  states,  and 
are  only  cultivated  for  home  consumption.  Indigo  and 
tobacco  were  formerly  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Natchez,  but  they  have  lately  been  superseded 
by  cotton.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abundant;  but 
oranges  do  not  ripen  even  in  the  southern  districts.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  of  Europe  thrive  well,  but  their  cultivation 
is  not  much  attended  to.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though 
of  a  small  size.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  breed.  Sheep  are 
also  not  numerous ;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  wool  is  coarse. 
Wild  animals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  cats, 
still  abound.  Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far 
north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  m  some  of 
the  smaller  rivers.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  north  as 
Natchez ;  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.  There  is  said 
to  be  coal  in  the  north-eastern  districts  near  the  Tombigbee 
and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Inhabitants, — ^More  than  half  of  the  territory  of  this  state 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  in  possession  of  two  aboriginal  tribes, 
the  Chocktaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  last-mentioned  nation 
occupied  the  country  between  35®  and  34®  N.  lat,  and  also 
a  tract  south  of  34® ;  and  the  Chocktaws,  the  country  be- 
tween 34®  and  33®  along  the  Mississippi,  but  along  the 
eastern  boundary-line  of  the  state  they  spread  to  some  dis- 
tance south  of  32®.  The  number  of  individuals  composing 
both  tribes  within  this  state  was  then  estimated  at  23,000  or 
24,000,  and  no  state  in  the  Union  had  a  greater  number  of 
aborigines  within  its  limits.  Though  many  of  them  ad- 
hered to  their  mode  of  life,  others  had  made  settlements, 
and  cultivated  some  patches  of  ground,  but  they  attended 
more  especially  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  swine.  By 
an  agreement  with  the  State  government  in  1832,  the  In- 
dians consented  to  evacuate  the  country  gradually,  and  to 
settle  in  the  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  has  already  taken  place  to  the  full 
extent  The  Natchez  and  Yazoos,  who  lived  formerly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  are  wholly  extinct. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  whites,  principally  from  other 
states  of  the  Union,  and  negro  slaves.  Their  number 
amounted  in  1820  to  75,448,  and  in  1830  to  136.f>23,  of 
which  number  95,659  were  slaves.  The  best  peopled  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  the  south-west  angle,  where  the  most 
extensive  body  of  productive  soil  exists ;  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts are  very  thinly  inhabited,  but  the  population  is  ra- 
pidly inoreasing  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombigbee 
river. 

Political  Division  and  Towns, — That  portion  of  the  state 
in  which  the  whites  have  formed  settlements  is  divided 
into  42  counties,  including  those  lately  laid  oflf  in  the  Indian 


country.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Jackson,  an  incon- 
siderable place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  river.  Tlie  most 
important  town  of  the  state  is  Natchez,  built  on  a  aeries  of 
small  hills,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and,  according  to  some  accounts,  about  100  feet  above 
its  bed,  but  it  is  not  visible  from  the  river  owin^  to  the  in- 
tervention of  a  steep  bluff.  Though  its  population  in  18i0 
amounted  only  to  2184,  and  in  1830  to  3540,  it  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade,  exporting  annually  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Among  the  other  towns»  Monti- 
cello  on  the  Pearl  river,  Vicksburg  near  the  Walnut  Hilfs 
and  Shieldsborough  on  St.  Louis  Bay,  are  the  principal; 
and  even  these  are  very  inconsiderable  places.  St.  Louis 
Bay  is  nearly  10  miles  long  and  four  wide,  but  it  is  too  shal- 
low to  admit  even  small  vessels.  Jefferson  college,  at 
Washington  near  Natchez,  is  well  endowed:  there  also 
ample  funds  for  popular  instruction,  but  hitherto  little  has 
been  done  with  them. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — ^The  manufactures  do  not 
extend  bevond  the  most  common  mechanical  arts.  Though 
this  state  has  a  coast-line  of  about  80  miles,  it  has  no  har- 
bour deep  enough  for  schooners ;  and  the  adjacent  country 
does  not  produce  one  single  article  for  exportation.  The 
fertile  tract  along  the  Mississippi,  which  produces  cotton 
and  Indian  corn  in  abundance,  sends  these  articles  down  to 
New  Orleans,  whence  it  is  supplied  with  those  goods  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufactures  which  are  consumed  in 
the  country. 

History  and  Constitution, — ^The  first  settlements  were 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  by  some  FVench- 
men  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  thev  did  not 
thrive.  When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in 
1763,  some  respectable  settlements  were  founded  in  the 
same  parts,  but  under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  (1783  to 
1800)  they  again  began  to  decline.  In  1800  all  that  is  now 
comprised  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a 
territory  by  the  name  of  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1817 
this  territory  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  western 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  present 
constitution  was  formed.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  whirh 
are  chosen  by  all  free  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  go- 
vernor, elected,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  every  two 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  Mississippi  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  senate  and  one  to  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States ;  Warden's  Account 
qf  the  United  States;  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  qf  the 
Commerce  qf  the  United  States.) 

MISSISSIPPI  COMPANY.    [Law,  John.] 

MISSOURI,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  North 
American  Confederation,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  36«  and  40''  36'  N.  lat  and  89'  5'  and  94**  30'  W. 
long.  Its  mean  length  from  south  to  north  is  280  miles, 
and  its  mean  width  from  east  to  west  225  miles.  Its  sur- 
face is  estimated  at  63,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  5000 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  England,  including  Wales. 
The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary  for  550 
miles,  its  numerous  windings  included,  and  divides  it  fVom 
the  statesof  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  southern 
boundary-line  runs  alon^  the  parallel  of  36®,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Francis,  for  about  forty  miles,  then  along 
the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  river  northward  rather 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  36°  30',  which  parallel  forms  the 
boundary  to  94**  30'  W.  long.  This  meridian  forms  the 
western  boundary-line,  and  the  parallel  of  40^  36'  the 
northern  as  far  east  as  the  river  Moines,  which  for  the  last 
twenty  miles  of  its  course  separates  Missouri  from  the 
country  in  possession  of  the  Fox  Indians. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Beginning  with  the  most  southern 
district,  we  find  that  an  extensive  bottom  land  extends 
along  the  Mississippi,  which  commences  on  the  north  onpo- 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  extends  southwara  to 
that  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  uninterrupted  by  hills  or  hiprh 
lands,  and  is  subject  in  many  places  to  being  inundated  by 
the  Mississippi.  It  includes  many  large  swamps»  which  are 
rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  growth  of  trees, 
mostly  cypress.  The  most  extensive  of  these  swamps,  called 
the  Great  Swamp,  commences  near  the  head  of  the  bottom 
and  passes  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis, 
penetrating  fax  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.    This  swamp  is 
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about  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  vnrying  from  five  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  cypress-trees,  though  of 
superior  quality,  are  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  removing  them.  Within  the  bottom  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  lagunes,  and  marshes,  but  it  contains  also 
many  isolated  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  ele- 
vated above  the  rangje  of  the  highest  floods.  The  bottom, 
almost  throughout  Us  whole  extent,  supports  a  dense  and 
heavy  growth  of  timber  of  excellent  qualitv,  but  few  settle- 
ments have  been  made  in  it.  Between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  C^pe  Girardeau  is  the  Tywapata  Bottom, 
-which  is  about  twenty  mUes  long,  from  three  to  six  in 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and 
rushes.  As  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain, 
cotton,  and  tobacco^  several  settlements  have  been  formed 
on  it 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  twelve  miles 
below  Cape  Girardeau,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  highest  part  lies  between  St  Genevieve  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maramec,  where  the  banks  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  composed  of  solid  masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some 
places  360  feet  above  the  water.  This  undulating  country 
extends  westward  to  the  river  Gasconade,  occupying  the 
basin  of  the  Merrimack  or  Maramec  river  as  far  south  as  the 
lead-mining  district  It  is  diversified  with  prairies  and 
forests,  the  lower  lands  being  well  wooded,  but  the  high 
grounds  very  thinly;  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural 
meadows.    Tliis  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gasconade  and  Osage,  both  of  which 
are  aflluents  of  the  Missouri  river,  a  range  of  low  hills 
approaches  the  Missouri,  rising  from  150  to  200  feel  above 
the  level  of  its  water.  They  are  thinly  wooded,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  northern  offset  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
a  region  of  which  the  undulating  country  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  river  Gasconade  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  northern  and  lowest  portion.  The  range  ex- 
tends from  this  point  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  where  it  ter- 
minates on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.  The  length  of  this 
mountain  tract  may  be  450  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  150  miles.  It  covers  more  than  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  that  portion  of  Missouri  which  is  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  bordering  on  the  east  on  the  wide  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  on  the  undulating  country 
tlm>ugh  which  the  Osage  river  flows.  The  surface  of  this 
tract  is  extremely  hilly,  broken,  and  mountainous ;  the  hills 
and  mountains  rise  from  500  to  1 000  feet  above  their  base, 
though  not  so  high  as  in  Arkansas,  where  they  attain  the 
height  of  1500  feet  and  more.  The  hills  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks  with  rounded  sum- 
mits, and  presenting  perpendicular  clififs  and  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  sandstone.  They  are  covered  with  a  poor  soil, 
which  is  generally  shallow,  and  overgrown  almost  exclu- 
sively with  pitch-pine,  cedar,  and  bramble.  Along  the 
numerous  rivers  which  originate  in  this  mountain  tract 
are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent,  which,  with  some  valley 
land,  are  the  only  parts  of  it  which  have  a  rich  soil, 
and  would  repay  cultivation.  Few  settlements  however 
have  been  formed  on  them,  because  they  are  subject  to  ex- 
cessive floods  occasionally  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from 
the  hills  and  mountains.  These  floods  come  so  suddenly, 
that  on  some  occasions  the  water  has  risen,  in  the  course  of 
one  night,  more  than  twenty  feet  The  country  west  of 
this  mountain-region,  especially  the  basin  of  the  Osage 
river,  resembles  that  which  is  east  of  the  river  Gasconade, 
its  surfiice  being  undulating  and  diversified  with  woodlands 
and  prairies.  But  the  prairies  cover  a  much  greater  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  forests,  in  addition  to  being  of  only 
moderate  extent,  produce  nothing  but  stunted  timber.  The 
dry  prairies  occupy  at  least  nineteeu-twentieths  of  the  sur- 
face. This  region  however  does  not  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
which  extends  along  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  to  that  of  the  Mine  river,  with  a  width  of  four  or  five 
miles,  and  is  usually  denominated  the  Boon's  Lick  country. 
This  bottom  contains  a  considerable  number  of  settlements, 
and  it  is  probably  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state. 
Opposite  to  it  extends  a  similar  bottom  land  along  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  Cdte  sans  Dessein  to 
Chariton  river.  These  two  tracts  are  better  settled  than  any 
other  part  of  Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  the  country 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi;  but 


the  great«r  part  is  still  in  a  natural  state,  and  covered  with 
a  deep  and  neavy  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  which  comprehends 
about  one-third  of  the  state,  the  fertile  tracts  are  nearly  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  Those  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  though 
eoually  extensive,  are  not  so  fertile  as  those  of  the  Missouri, 
which  appears  from  their  containing  less  forest  in  propor- 
tion to  tneir  area,  the  prairie  land  being  of  greater  extent 
and  occurring  more  frequently.  The  surface  of  the  country 
between  these  two  large  rivers  is  in  general  undulating, 
though  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  abrupt  hills  and  pre- 
cipices. The  whole  is  diversified  by  the  broad  valleys  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  intervening  tracts  of  undulating 
upland,  which  are  united  with  the  valleys  by  gentle  slopes. 
The  woodlands  occur  only  upon  the  margins  of  the  water- 
courses, and  the  uplands  are  extensive  prairies  completely 
destitute  of  a  timber-growth.  These  prairies  occupy  at 
least  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  whole  region,  and  compre- 
hend some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state,  which  however 
cannot  be  cultivated  at  present,  as  they  supply  neither  wood 
nor  stone  for  making  fences. 

Bivert. — ^The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  boundary  for 
550  miles,  and  the  Missouri  traverses  the  state  from  west  to 
east,  with  a  winding  course  of  about  400  miles.  [Missis* 
sippl]  Some  of  their  aflluents  require  notice.  White 
River  and  Francis  river  are  described  in  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Marameo  river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  only  a  small 
river,  its  course  not  exceeding  100  miles;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant as  flowing  from  the  lead  district  and  affording  navigable 
channels  to  a  fertile  and  improving  tract  of  country.  Salt 
River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  runs  more  than  200  miles  with 
rather  a  gentle  course,  and  through  a  tolerably  fertile  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  number  of  settlements  is  increasing.  Of 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Missouri,  the  Gasconade  and 
Osage  are  the  principal.  The  Gasconade  is  rather  small, 
and  runs  about  120  miles;  but  derives  some  importance 
from  its  position,  though  the  number  of  settlements  on  its 
banks  is  small.  The  Osage  river  rises  in  the  plains  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  and  flows  in  a  general 
direction  east-north-east  about  300  miles,  joining  the  Mis- 
souri very  near  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  On  its  northern 
bank  is  a  tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  where  several  settlements  have  been  made. 
It  is  navigable  through  the  greatest  part  of  its  course. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  cold  and  extremely 
variable.  The  winters  are  severe  and  long.  Three  years 
out  of  five  the  Mississippi  can  be  crossed  on  the  ice  at  St. 
Louis,  and  sometimes  it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more. 
The  summers  are  often  hot,  but  subject  to  sudden  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  temperature.  This  circumstance  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  north-western  winds,  whose 
chilling  blast  is  experienced  over  all  the  countries  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  even  east  of  them,  but  in 
this  state  they  are  felt  in  all  their  force.  Though  tbey  are 
dry  and  bracing,  they  produce  sudden  and  unpleasant 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  St  Louis  is  estimated  at  56*,  or 
about  6°  more  than  that  of  London,  but  it  has  probably  been 
overrated. 

Productiom.—WhevLt  and  Indian  com  are  the  staples  of 
this  state ;  but  in  the  south-east  section  cotton  is  produced. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
country  which  has  been  so  lately  settled.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  England  would  grow  if 
they  were  attended  to.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are  culti- 
vated on  the  bottoms  along  the  Mississippi.  Cattle  abound 
where  the  bottoms  and  prairies  are  near  one  another.  In 
summer  they  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  and  in  winter 
on  the  cane  and  rushes  of  the  alluvial  soil.  Horses  and 
hogs  are  numerous.  Buffaloes  are  met  with  in  large  herds 
on  the  prairies  east  and  west  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and 
also  elk  and  deer.  The  animals,  which  are  killed  for  their 
skins  only,  are  beavers,  otters,  bears,  foxes,  cats,  racoons, 
martens,  and  lynxes.  The  fur  trade  however  has  some- 
what decreased  of  late  years. 

The  mineral  wealth  chiefly  consists  of  lead,  coal,  iron,  and 
salt.  The  principal  lead  region  is  in  Washington  county, 
on  both  sides  of  Big  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Maramec 
river,  and  extends  about  100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  width? 
but  this  mineral  occurs  in  detached  masses  in  other  plac 
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alsa  between  White  River  and  the  MiMOuri.  In  BDue  years 
these  mines  have  produced  more  than  one  milhon  of  pounds. 
Coal  exists  in  several  places,  but  it  is  not  worked,  though 
'  it  roust  soon  become  of  importance  in  a  country  which  is  so 
cold  and  so  generally  destitute  of  wood.  Iron-ore  in  abun* 
dauce  occurs  in  the  hills. 

Inhabitants, — ^There  are  still  some  aboriginal  tribes  within 
this  state.  The  Delawares  and  Shawanese,or  Shawnees,  with 
some  Creeks,  Chocktaws,  and  Chickasaws,  have  emigrated 
from  the  countries  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  retired  into 
the  country  extending  between  the  White  and  St.  Francis 
rivers,  where  they  live  in  large  and  commodiously  built 
houses.  They  cultivate  maize  and  vegetables,  and  rear 
horses  and  cattle,  but  have  not  abandoned  hunting.  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  state  are  the  Osages,  who  have 
their  permanent  dwellings  in  villages  beyond  the  boundary- 
line,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Osage  river ;  but  their 
hunting-grounds  extend  within  the  territories  of  Missouri. 
.  They  also  cultivate  maize,  pumpkins,  beans,  water-melons, 
and  squashes.  The  number  of  individuals  composing  these 
'  tribes  is  staled  to  exceed  five  thousand.  The  remaining 
population  consists  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  1820  their 
number  amounted  to  66,586,  of  which  56,988  were  whites, 
376  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,222  slaves.  In  1830 
the  number  had  increased  to  140,190,  of  which  115,200 
were  free  people  and  24,990  slaves. 

Political  Division  and  Towns. — Missouri  is  divided  into 
34  counties;  but  some  extensive  tracts,  especially  in  the 
south-western  and  north-western  sections,  are  not  yet  laid 
out  in  counties.  The  seat  of  the  government  is  Jefferson, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  situated  on  the  Missouri,  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river.  The  most 
.  considerable  place  is  St.  Louis,  which  stands  on  the  sently 
sloping  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  oelow 
.  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  The  buildings  spread  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  to  the  brow  of  tlie  bank,  beyond  which 
the  country  extends  in  a  level  and  mostly  open  prairie.  In 
1616  the  population  amounted  only  to  2000,  but  it  is  now 
much  increased.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  this  place,  which  is  a  dep5t  for  all  European  and 
foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
rivers.  The  channels  by  which  St  Louis  is  supplied  with 
them  are  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  river.  Four 
steam-boats  were  employed  in  its  trade  in  1834,  measuring 
more  than  1000  tons.  St,  Genevieve,  with  2000  inhabitants, 
on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  principal  depdt  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Marameo  river. 
In  Ihe  mining  district  is  Potosi,  a  small  but  thriving  place. 
New  Madrid,  a  small  place,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  cotton 
is  grown,  stands  also  on  the  Mississippi:  it  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake  in  1 8 1 1 .  St  Charles,  on  the  Missouri, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  1200  inhabitants,  and 
some  commerce  with  the  country  about  the  town.  Franklin, 
on  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mine  river,  has 
1500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  starting  place  for  the  cara- 
vans which  visit  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  go  even  to 
Chihuahua. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  St  Louis,  oonducted 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  another  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Boi8-Brul6  Bottom.  The  principal  sects  are  Roman  Car 
tholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

Mant^actwres  and  Commerce. — Most  manufactured  ar- 
ticles are  imported  from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Commerce  is  limited  to  the  export  of  Indian  com  and  live 
stock,  with  cotton  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  lead.  Besides 
its  own  live  stock,  many  horses  and  mules  which  are  im- 
ported from  Mexico  are  sent  to  the  states  farther  east 
Furs  still  form  a  considerable  article.  The  imports  chiefly 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  with  some  colonial  goods 
and  wine. 

History  and  Constitution — ^Although  ,  this  country  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  visited  by  the  French  from 
Canada,  no  settlement  was  formed  before  1763.  In  this 
year  St  Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  1764  St  Louis.  Bat 
these  and  a  few  other  places  remained  in  a  backward  state 
up  to  1803,  when  the  United  States  got  possession  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  comprehended  in  Louisiana.  The 
following  year  the  state  now  called  Louisiana  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  Missouri  became  a  separate  territory. 
In  1821  it  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
formed  its  constitution.  Slavery  is  allowed  in  this  state. 
The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two  «Memblies>  a  senate 


and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  meiliben  of  b«lh  an 
ehosen  by  all  the  free  citizens  who  have  eofoipleted  iheir 
twenty-fint  year.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  t 
governor,  elected,  with  the  lieutenant-gorernor,  eveiy  four 
years  by  all  the  free  citizens.  The  judges  are  appoioted  bt 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate : 
they  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  but  not  beyond  the 
age  of  65  years.  Missouri  sends  two  members  lo  the 
senate,  and  one  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. 

(Darby*s  View  of  the  United  States;  Warden's  Aayyvni 
qf  the  United  States;  James's  Account  qf  an  Expeditioa 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  by  Mqjor  Long  ;  Vikei 
Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territory  of 
North  America ;  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Sourrt 
of  the  Missouri ;  Pitkin's  StaHsticai  View  of  ihe  Oommerce 
qf  the  United  States  of  America,) 

MIST.  The  vapour  of  water,  when  mixed  with  air  of 
the  same  or  a  higher  temperature,  is  invisible;  but  when  tb& 
temperature  of  the  air  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  vapour, 
the  vapour  becomes  visible,  and  forms  a  mist.  Watei;  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  is  continually  rising  into  the  atmo- 
f  sphere  at  all  the  usual  temperatures.  At  and  even  below 
the  freezing-point  water  evaporates,  and  ice  and  snow,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  gradually  disappear  without  becoming 
liquid.  But  as  heat  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  conversion  of 
water  into  vapour,  the  quantity  produced,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  so 
that  in  very  hot  weather  the  aur  is  not  easily  saturated 
with  vapour,  and  in  cold  weather  evaporation  is  slow :  thus 
there  is  more  vapour  in  the  air  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate  climates,  in  all 
cases  where  similar  surfaces  of  water  are  exposed  lo  the 
sun's  rays.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of 
vapour  in  the  air  diminishes  nearly  uniformly  wiih  ibe 
temperature  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Bui  as  the 
quantity  of  vapour  which  the  air  will  nold  at  any  given 
temperature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is  near  or 
at  the  point  of  saturation,  a  very  small  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature renders  the  air  misty,  and  a  further  reduction  con- 
verts the  vapour  into  rain. 

As  every  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  s 
tendency  to  destroy  the  transparency  of  the  vapour  which  It 
contains,  the  atmosphere  in  our  variable  climate  is  seldom 
very  clear.  Soon  after  sunrise  however,  in  fair  weather, 
the  vapour  near  the  earth  having  been  precipitated  by  the 
night-cold  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  the  sloping  rays  of  the 
sun  having  little  power  to  raise  more  vapour,  the  air  is 
almost  perfectly  transparent,  and  every  object  has  a  clear- 
ness and  sharpness  of  outline  which  it  never  has  at  anj 
other  time  of  the  day. 

When  the  mist  is  veiy  thick,  it  is  called  ^fog.  The  fcgs 
which  frequently  occur  in  London  in  the  wmter  arise  from 
the  large  quantity  of  vapour  produced  by  a  great  city  being 
condensed  by  cold :  and  as  it  is  not  carried  off  by  winds,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  smoke,  and  forms  a  thick  mass  in  and  about 
the  town ;  while  at  a  short  distance  the  air  is  often  quite 
dear,  and  the  limits  of  the  fog  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served. 

When  the  vapours  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  condensed  and  become  visible,  they  form  clouds. 
[Cloud.]  When  those  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  are 
precipitated  upon  cold  objects,  they  fbrm  dew  and  hoar-frost, 
[Dew.] 

MISTONUSK,  one  of  the  Cree  Indian  names  for  the 
American  badger,  Meles  Labradoria  (Sab.). 

MITATJ,  MITTAU,  or  MIETAXJ,  a  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  is  composed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  and  Semgallen  or  Semigallia.  It  is  situated  between 
66' 20'  and  5^  45'  N.  lat..  and  between  22°  38'  and  25°  \^ 
E.  long.  Its  area  is  10,000  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 600,000.  [CouRLAXD.]  MiTAU,  the  capital  (in 
Lettonian,  Jelgawa),  in  56*  40'  N.  lat.  and  23"  42'  K. 
long.,  lies  on  the  Drixe,  a  small  stream  which  falls  iuto 
the  Aa  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the  JacoVs 
canal,  which  was  completed  in  18*22,  and  supplies  the  toaa 
with  water.  It  was  founded  in  1272  by  Conrad  von  Meduu. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  old  much-decayed  ramparts, 
and  has  16,500  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  2700  Jetrs. 
There  are  nine  churches  of  the  several  Christian  seels,  a 
synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1775,  which  has  a  mu- 
seum, an  observatory,  a  library  of  24.000  volumes,  and  a 
separate  free-masons'  library  of  16»000  Tolumes;  there  are 
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MfHtl  well-oriiMd  schoob  and  •buriUble 
The  town»  which  lies  in  «  flat  manhy  spot  near  the  Aa,  has 
not  an  inviting  appeaianee^  though  it  is  not  closely  built ; 
it  contains  large  gardens  within  the  walls*  and  has  some 
broad,  straight*  regularly  built  streets,  only  a  few  of  which 
however  are  paved.  Out  of  the  town  w  the  ilne  palace  (which 
was  never  completed),  the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Courland,  but  now  oooverted  into  barracks.  The  manufac- 
tnres  are  linens,  leather*  and  soap.  Mitan  was  for  several 
years  (prior  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  1807)  the  residence  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  king  of  f^raooe^  during  his  exile. 

MirHRADATES,  or  MITHRIDATES,  a  common 
name  among  the  Medesand  Persians,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  fimn  Mitra^  or  Mikrot  the  Persian  name  for 
the  sun,  and  Uie  root  da,  signifying  '  to  give,'  which  oceors 
in  moat  of  the  Indo-Germanio  languagei.  The  name  how- 
ever was  written  in  several  ways.  In  Herodotus  (i.  110) 
we  find  Mirpofarvc;  in  Xenopbon  (Anab.^  vii.  8,  $  25), 
MiOptBdr^e;  in  the  Septuagint  (JSsra,  i.  8,  iv.  7),  Mt^patdrnct 
which  represents  the  Hebrew  iTTinD;   end  in  Tacitus 

CAwi^  jjin  c.  10),  Meherdatu.    On  the  Greeks  coins  it  is 
written  Mithradates. 

A  lar^e  class  of  names  in  ditferent  dialects  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  have  the  same  termination  as  Mithii- 
dates.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  we  find  the  names  DevadcUta, 
Haradaitot  Indradaita,  Somadatta,  that  is, '  given  by  the 
gods,' '  by  Kara  or  Siva,'  '  by  Indra,'  '  by  Soma,  or  the 
moon  ;*  and  in  Greek,  such  names  as  Theodotut,  Diodotua^ 
Zenodotus^  and  Herodotus.  In  Persian  names  the  same 
termination  occurs ;  as  in  the  Hormisdates  of  Agathias,  the 
Pharandaies  and  Pherendate9  of  Herodotus  (vii.  67,  ix«  76), 
and  the  Madaies  of  Curtius  (v.  3). 

Mitra,  or  Mithra,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormus. 
The  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp 
and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the  Persian  religion  under 
the  Sassanidn;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the  wordip  of  the 
sun  under  this  name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde, 
Hut.  reL  vet.  Pers.,  c.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evidently 
the  same  as  mitrot  one  of  the  names  for  the  sun  in  Sanskrit. 
This  word  also  appears  in  many  other  antient  Persian 
names,  as  Mirpp^anic  (Herod.,  iii.  120),  'I0a/urpi|c  (ix.  102X 
*l9a^arpf7c  (vii.  67),  XipoutTptic  (vii.  68),  &c. ;  and  in  UirptUoc, 
Mt9p(Vi|c,  or  MtOp^yqc  ( Aenoph.,  Hell.,  ii.  6 ;  Arrian,  Anab.,  i. 
1 7,  iii.  16),  which  appear  to  be  derivatives.  (Pott's  Etymo- 
logische  Fnrschungen,  i,  p.  xlvii.,  &c. ;  Rosen,  in  Journal 
qf  Education,  ix.,  p.  334,  335.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mi* 
thridates  were  the  kings  of  Pontua,  who  were  descended 
f^om  Artabazes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chieis  who  over- 
threw the  Magi,  B.C.  521.  (Floras,  iii.  5 ;  Diod.,  xix.  40 ; 
Polyb.,  V.  43.)    The  following  is  a  list  of  these  kings; — 

MITHRIDATES  I.,  of  whom  little  is  known.  ( Aristot., 
De  Rep.,  v.  1 0.) 

MITHRIDATES  IL  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II.,  b.o. 
363.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  which 
w^re  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  being  an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  he  greatly  ex- 
tended his  paternal  dominions,  whence  he  is  frequently 
sumamed  the  founder  (cWtrrf^c)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Antigonus,  b.c.  302,  at  Cius,  in  Mysia,  at  the 
age  of  eighty- four,  accordfng  to  Lucian  {Mojcrob.,  c  13), 
because  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  interests  of  Cas- 
sander. 

MITHRIDATES  HL,  son  of  the  preceding,  ruled  ficom 
B.C.  302  to  266. 

MITHRIDATES  IV.,  b,c.  240-1 90  ?,  the  son  of  Ariobar- 
zanes HI.,  was  left  a  minor  b^  his  father.  He  attacked 
Sinope,  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Phamaces,  and 
carried  on  war  against  EumenesII.  He  was  in  dose  alliance 
with  the  Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of 
Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to  that  people,  to 
repair  their  losses  alter  an  earthquake.  (Polyb.,  v.  89,  90.) 
He  msrried  the  sister  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  by  which 
alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter  was 
married  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

MITHRIDATES  V.,  surnamed  Evergetes,  reigned  from 
about  156  to  120  B.C.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with  a  considerable 
fleet.  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 
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I  MITHRIDATBS  VI.,  b.c.  ISO,  lumamed  Eupator,  and 
called  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only  eleveti 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father;  and  during  his  mi'* 
nority  his  life  wss  frequently  in  dancer  fh)m  the  numerous 
conspiracies  against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered  by  himself,  which 
was  sniBcient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  most  Tiolent 
poisons.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.  77 ;  xxv.  3 ;  xxix.  8.)  Mi- 
thndates  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  Tigorous  body ;  he 
excelled  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his 
early  years  by  his  bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit 
He  had  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  able  to 
converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages  {H.  N.,  xx.  3). 

As  soon  as  Mithridates  was  old  enough  to  take  the  go- 
vernment into  his  own  hands,  he  attacked  the  Colchi  and 
the  other  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection.  The  next 
aeauisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia,  which  was  said 
to  nave  been  left  to  the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylsmenes  II., 
king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  died  about  b.c.  121.  Psrt  of  Pla- 
phlagonia  he  gave  to  Nicomedes  It.,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was,  next  to  Mithridates,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Asia  Minor.  Nicomedes  however  was  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasine  power  of  Mithridates ;  and  on  the  death  of  An'ara- 
thes  VII.,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mithridates*  Ntcomedes  married  his  widow,  and  seized  the 
kingdom  of  Gkppadocia,  to  the  exdnsion  of  the  son  of  Aria- 
imthes*  Mithridates  immediately  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomedes,  and  placed  his  nephew 
on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  oonferenoe,  who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the 
vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  brother  of  the 
late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes 
lepresented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Rotne ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mithridates,  declarml  both 
Cappadocia  and  Pq»hlagonia  to  be  fieo  states,  but  allowed 
the  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  reouest,  to  elect  Ariobar- 
zanes as  their  king.  Mithridates  nowever  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  enterad  into 
alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  with  his  assistance  he  ex- 
pelled Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived 
Nicomedes  III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  of 
Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  assistance,  who  reinstated  them  in  their  kingdoms,  and 
sent  an  army,  nnder  the  command  of  Aquilius,  to  support 
them. 

A  war  with  the  Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and  Mithri- 
dates oondueCed  it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Romsn 
armies  were  defeated  one  after  another;  Aquilius  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  having  melted  gold  poured 
down  his  throat;  and  in  b.c.  88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mithridates.  In  the  same  year  he 
coniimided  all  Romans  to  leave  the  country ;  but  before 
they  eould  do  so,  they  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithridates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the  hatred 
wUch  the  Asiatics  bore  towards  the  Romans,  is  doubtful. 
The  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  on  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  his  power,  together  with  several  otiier  places 
in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the  only  people  who  offered 
him  any  rigorous  resistance^  vrere  attacked,  but  without 
success. 

In  B.C.  87,  Sulla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  siege  of  Athens,  which  vras  taken  on  the 
Ist  of  March  in  the  fbllowinf  year.  Sulla  followed  up  this 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Ardielaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates, near  Chseronea,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  another 
rictory  near  Orchomenns. 

During  the  successes  of  Snlla  in  Greece,  the  party  of 
Marine  had  obtained  the  ascendency  in  Rome ;  and  Flaccus^ 
who  had  been  consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sulla 
in  the  command.  Flaccus  however  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  his  lieutenant-general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but 
who  possessed  considerable  military  talents,  and  prosecuted 
the  war  acainst  Mithridates  in  Asia  with  great  success.  Th^ 
^  Vol.  XV.-2  P 
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viotoiies  of  Fiinbtia,  and  the  state  of  puTtiei  at  Rfime,  natle 

Sulla  anxious  fur  peace,  which  was  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  B4>  on  oondition  that  Mithridalei  Khould  ^ndon  all 
Iiie  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithynia  to  Nioomedea, 
and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobananes. 

But  uuB  wax  was  scarcely  finished  before  Mithridates  waa 
again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  KomaQS.  Mitbridates 
had  collected  a  \sLrwa  army  to  carry  on  war  againit  the 
Colohi.  Murcena,  woo  commanded  in  Asia,  perceiving  or 
pretendiag  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mithridales  to  renew 
the  war,  seized  the  opportunitv  of  enriching  himself  and, 
without  any  auiharity  from  the  senate  or  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  and  collected  much  plunder. 
Hitbridates,  having  in  vain  complained  to  the  senate,  col' 
lected  an  army  to  defend  his  dominions,  and  compjeiely 
defeated  Munena  on  the  banks  of  the  Ualys.  But  as  Sulla 
was  displeased  with  Murnna  for  having  attacked  Mithri- 
datea,  Ilia  peace  nas  renewed,  and  thua  an  open  rupture 
was  avoided  for  the  present. 

During  the  next  eight  years  Mithridatea  employed  him- 
self in  making  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  and 
in  B.C.  79  he  broke  the  treaty  which  einsted  between  him 
and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bitbynia.  Lucullua 
waa  appoiQled  to  the  command,  B.C.  74,  and  commenced 
the  campaign  by  besi^ng  Cyxicus,  a  city  on  the  Fropgntis, 
vhieh  had  been  supplied  by  Mithridates  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  military  stares.  In  the  fullowing  year  Mithridates 
made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  town,  but  was  defeated  by 
Lucullua,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pontus.  He  was  soon 
after  followed  by  Lucullua,  and  having  lost  another  battle  at 
Cabiri,  on  the  bordersof  Pontus  and Bithynio,  he  fled  into 
Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tigraiies.  His  own  son  Ma- 
chares,  who  bad  been  appoiniea  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on 
the'eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his 
fother,  and  provided  Ibr  bis  own  safety  by  making  peace 
with  Lucullua. 


In  B.C.  G9,  Tigranes  was  completely  defeated  by  Lucullua, 
during  the  absence  of  Mithridates,  near  his  capital  Tigra- 
nocerta,  which  waa  soon  after  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In 
the  following  year  Tigranes  was  again  defeated,  togetlier 
with  Mitbridatee.  near  Artaxata;  but  Lucullus  was  not 
able  to  derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from 
his  victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
bis  troops.  [LccuLLua.]  Mithridalei  was  thus  enabled  to 
collect  another  army  without  oppositionj  and  having  re- 
turned to  Pontus,  he  defeated  the  Iloman  general  Triarius, 
with  the  loss  of  7OUO  men,  before  Lucullus  could  march  to 
his  BssiataDce.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others ;  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submitted  to  his  authority ;  and 
the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  all  the 
acquisitions  they  had  made  during  the  war.  But  tlie  power 
of  Mithridates  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and  on 
the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command,  b.c.  6G,  the 
war  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Hitbridates  was  defeated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  io  consequence  of 
Tigranes  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  he  fled  to  the  bsi^ 
barous  tribes  dwelling  to  the  norlp  of  Caucasus,  vho  re- 
ceived him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him  support.  The 
•pirit  of  Mithridates  had  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity ; 
and  he  purposed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Colchi  and 
Scythians,  to  carry  into  eseculion  a  plan  which  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  in  his  earlier  years,  namely,  of  marching 
through  Tbracia  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  &«m 
the  north.  But  these  f^ans  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of 
his  eldest  son  Pharnaces,  who  sained  over  the  army  to  hi* 
aide,  and  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
bll  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  Hitbridates  put  au  end 
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(Apfitn'a  itilhridaiietPar!  Btti^;tify^t  EptUMU»: 
FluxuTch't  Livei  qf  Suila  and  LuaiUui ;  Justin;  Vetteius 
Paterculus ;  Clinton's  FOtti  HelUnid,  yoL  iii.,  Appeadix  8, 
'  Kings  of  Pontua.') 

MITHRAS.      [MlTHKADATBA.] 

MITHRAX.    [Haiiox,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  2S9.] 

MITRA.    (Zoology.)    [VoLtraa.1 

MITRAL  VALVU.    [Haanr.] 

HITRE  (from  mitra,  pirps,  a  bead-band  or  diadMn)^  the 
crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  anb- 
bisbopaand  bisbopa,  and  in  sooie  instance*  by  abboU,  upon 
solemn  occasions.  The  original  meaning  of  Vitra,  as  it 
appears  from  Homer,  ia  a  '  band '  or  '  bdl.'  adapted  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  body.  It  is  used  by  later  wriieri 
to  signi^  a  band  for  the  bead,  worn  by  the  Greek  females ; 
and  also  more  partieularly  to  indicate  the  head-dresa  von 
by  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Muwr, 
which  is  sometimes  called  ihe  Phrygian  cap  or  bonnet.  Ii 
is  not  known  when  it  was  first  adiopted  by  the  bierarchv. 
Gougb,  in  his  'Sepulohral  Monuments.'  >oL  i.,  p.  diii, 
sayfl,  'The  milres  of  Chrislian  prelates  were  borrowed  fruui 
the  Apex  or  Tutulus  of  thu  Flamen  Dialis.'  Tbe  pope  hu 
four  mi'res,  which  are  more  or  less  rich  according  to  ibc 
solemnity  of  the  feast-days  upon  which  they  are  to  he  worn. 
The  cardinals  antlenlly  wore  mitres,  before  tbe  bat,  *b;ch 
was  first  granted  to  them  by  the  council  of  I^on  in  IJli. 
Furetifre,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  Univerielle,'  says  that  it  wai 
not  till  tbe  eleventh  or  twelRb  century  that  abbots  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  milres.  The  Premonstratensiaiis  procured 
a  constitution,  which  waa  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
Abat  all  the  abbots  of  their  order  shoulil  wear  them. 

In  England  the  Mitie  was  certainly  used  by  bisliops  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the  stale.  Since 
that  time  the  mitre  has  appeared  only  as  an  heialdic  enaign, 
surmounting  Ihe  episcopal  coat  of  arms,  unless  perhaps  m 
some  occasional  instance,  such  as  Ev^n  refers  to  in  bis 
'Diary.'  He  says:  <30th  Dec.  1661.— The  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester preached  at  Ihe  abbey  at  tbe  Aincral  of  the  bishop  of 
Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  It  was  a  de- 
cent solemnity.  There  was  a  rilvtr  mitre  with  episcopal 
robes  borne  by  the  herald  before  the  herse,  wbicfa  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  duke  his  brother,  and  all  the  bishops,  with 
divers  noblemen.'  (Evelyn's  Memotr*,  voL  i,  p.  343.)  An- 
lientlv,  the  mitre,  as  an  orijament,  seems  to  have  descended 
from  tiisbop  to  bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  manuaoripu 
is  an  order,  dated  1st  July,  4th  Hen.  VI.,  for  deliveriug  la 
Archbishap  Chichelv  tbe  mJliB  which  had  been  worn  by 
his  predecessor.  That  it  was  an  ornament  of  Treat  ei- 
pen^e  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  Arch- 
bishop Pecheham's  new  mitre,  in  12S8,  cost  173f,  it.  Id. 
(See  Ducarel's  Excerpt*  from  the  Lambtlh  RegUter*; 
MS.  Brit.  Mum.) 

As  an  heraldic  ornament  the  mitre  of  a  bisbop  is  only 
surrounded  by  a  fillet  set  with  precipus  stoqes.  Xhe  arch- 
bishop's mitre  issues  from  a  dueal  coronet. 

MITRE'LLA.    [Voluta.I 

MITRE'OLA.    tVoLUTA.] 

MI'TTIMDS,  a  legal  term  applied  to  eerUin  writs  and 
wananla  in  which  the  word  miHimtM,  'Wo  (the  king)  tend.' 
is  expressed  or  implied. 

Ifa  record  of  one  court  be,  for  any  purpose,  required  to 
be  transmitted  to  another,  as  one  court  can  6xerci«:  no 
direct  authority  over  another,  the  course  is,  for  a  writ  to 
issue  out  of  Chancery,  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  the 
court  in  which  the  record  is,  to  certify  the  same  to  the  kiug 
in  Chancery;  and  when  the  record  is  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  this  writ  (of  cfrdoran),  it  is  sent  from 
tbe  Chancery  to  the  court  in  which  it  is  wanted  by  writ  ol 

The  term  is  however  in  more  frequent  use  as  applied  to 
the  warrant  bywhieh  magistrates  commit  and  sentt^rtoo'* 
charged  before  them  with  offences  to  the  proper  custoily,  iu 
onler  that  they  may  be  fbrthcoming  to  answer  the  cbai^e, 
when  ripe  for  judicial  decision.  This  warrant  mav  be  either 
in  the  name  of  tbe  king  or  in  that  of  the  committing  magti- 
trate,  but  the  term  *  mittimus'  is  used,  even  when  the  lailet, 
which  is  now  the  more  common  course,  is  adopted. 

As  to  what  persons  may  be  committed,  the  place  to  which 
they  may  be  sent,  the  fbrmof  the  warrant,  8tc.,  see  Bums's 
Justice,  title  '  Criminal  Law  Commitment,'  i.-vli. 

MITU,  a  name  tor  soma  of  tlie  Ciirassow  birds,  fCiU 
ciox,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 
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MITTL^'NE.    [Lksbos] 


Coin  of  tMlut. 
Bntttb  MttsounL    Adoal  ilM. 

MIXTURES,  in  Pharmacy,  signify  liquid  medicines  con- 
8i»ting  of  several  ingredients,  either  in  «  state  of  mechani- 
cal suspension  in  some  viscid  medium,  or  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete  solution.  In  preparing  these,  care  must  he  taken  not 
to  mix  in  the  same  prescription  suhstances  which  exercise 
an  antagonizing  action  on  the  hody,  or  which  are  incompa- 
tihle*  from  one  ingredient  decomposing  another.  Some- 
times however  it  is  the  suhstance  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  articles  which  is 
wished,  as  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron,  and  in  this 
case  decomposition  of  the  materials  is  indispensahle. 

No  greater  quantity  of  a  mixture  should  be  prepared  at 
one  time  than  is  likely  to  be  used  before  the  compound  it 
spoiled,  either  by  the  atmosphere,  if  the  materials  are  of  a 
vegetable  kind,  or  by  the  action  of  the  various  ingredients 
on  each  other. 

MNB'MIA.    [CiLiooRADA,  vol.  viL,  p.  165.] 

MNEMONICS.    [Memory.] 

MNEMOSYNE.    [Muses.] 

MOAB  (^H^D)»  A  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  son 
of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter  {Gen.,  xix.  37),  and  conse- 
quently related  to  the  Ammonites,  with  whom  we  find  them 
closely  connected  in  their  subsequent  history.  [Ammo- 
nites.] The  earliest  accounts  represent  them  as  dwelling 
in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Arnon  (Wady  Modjeb), 
firom  which  they  had  driven  out  theEmim,  who  were  said  to 
be  a  tribe  of  giants.  {Deut,  ii.  1 1  ;  Qen.,  xiv.  5.)  The  plains 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth  were  callea  from 
them  the  Plains  of  Moab.  (Numb.,  xxii.  1 ;  Josh,,  xiii.  32 ; 
Deut»f  xxxiv.  1, 8.)  Before  the  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Arnon,  which  was  thenceforth  their 
northern  boundary.  (Numb.,  xxi.  13,  26  ;  xxii.  36 ;  Judges, 
xi.  18.)  [AMOR1TE9.]  At  the  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  this  tract  of  country  was  given  to  Reuben 
and  Gad. 

By  the  command  of  Ood,  the  Israelites  left  Moab  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  country.  (Deut,  ii.  9 ;  Judges, 
xi.  IS,  18 ;  2  Ckrofi^xx,  10.)  But  while  the  Israelites,  after 
conquering  the  Amorites,  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  Balakythe  king  of  Moab,  sent  for  the  prophet  Balaam  to 
curse  them.  {Numb^  xxii. — xxiv.)  Balaam  found  himself 
compelled  by  a  divine  impulse  to  bless  the  peonle  whom  he 
meant  to  curse,  but  was  more  successful  in  seaucing  them 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  by  means  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  {Numb,,  xxv.  1 ;  xxxL  16  ;  Rev.,  ii.  14.) 
For  this  offence,  and  for  neglecting  to  assist  the  Israelites 
on  their  march,  the  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  con- 
gresation  of  God  to  the  tenth  generation.  (Deut,  xxiii.  3, 
4 ;  Nehem,,  xiii.  1,  2.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Moab,  in  league  with  the 
children  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Israelites,  and  ruled  over  them  for  eighteen  years.  They 
were  at  last  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  assassinated  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab.  {Judges,  iii.  12-30.)  After  this  time  it  ap- 
pears from  the  book  of  Ruth  that  there  was  a  period  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Saul  warred 
against  Moab  (1  Sam^  xiv.  47),  and  David  made  them  tri> 
butary  to  Israel  (2  Sam.,  ii.  8).  The  tribute  which  they 
paid  consisted  of  sheep  and  lambs.  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.)  After 
the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  Moab  subject  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after  the  death 
of  Ahab,  in  b.c.  897.  (2  Kings,  i.  1 ;  iii.  5 ;  and  Is.,  xvi.  1.) 
Jefaoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  but  failed  to 
subdue  them.  (2  Kings,  iiL  6-27.)  Soon  after  this,  Moab, 
with  the  Ammonites  and  other  nations,  invaded  Judah,  but 
the  invaders  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  destroyed 
each  other.  (2  Chron.,  xx.)  In  the  reign  of  Joash,  about 
B  c.  838,  the  Moabites  again  made  incursions  upon  Israel 
(2  Kings,  xiiL  20.)  It  is  probable  that  after  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglath- 

pileser  (abgu(  0.g»  740>,  the  Moabites  xccgyered  the  country 


they  had  formerly  possessed  north  of  the  Arnon,  fbr  Isaiali 
(XV.,  xvi.)  speaks  of  towns  of  the  Moabites  in  that  district* 
but  from  the  same  prophecv  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
again  driven  back  over  the  Arnon  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
common  with  the  other  nations  on  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
the  Moabites  were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  under 
whom  they  made  war  upon  Judah.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  2.)  From 
Jeremiah,  xxvii.,  it  would  appear  that  near  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  Moabites  and  other  neighbounng 
nations  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  revolt  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  without  immediate  success,  as  the  rebellion 
of  Zedekiah  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  ninUi  year  of  his 
reign.  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  20;  xxv.  1.)  According  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  {Antiq.,  x.  9,  7).  This  may  have  been  the  event 
referred  to  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11)  and 
Zephaniah  (ii.  8-1 1 ).  The  Moabites  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  several  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
by  Josephus.  The  prophecies  contain  many  threatenings 
against  them.  Their  name  ultimately  disappeared  in  that 
of  the  Arabians. 

The  Moabites  were  a  pastoral  peopl&  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.) 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also 
produced  com  and  wine.  {Ruth,  i.  1 ;  Is.,  xvi.  8-10.)  It 
contained  many  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  and  was  well 
watered  by  the  Arnon,  the  Zered,  and  other  rivers  which 
fiill  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  Josephus  MutaptnC' 
{Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  3.  3 ;  iv.  8.  2),  and  corresponds  to  part  of 
the  present  district  of  Kerek.  Several  cities  of  Moab  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  {Is.,  xv.,  xvi.,  &c.)  The 
capital  was  Ar  or  Rabbath-Moab  {Deut.,  ii.  9),  afterwards 
called  Areopolis.  Its  ruins,  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
Rabba,  lie  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Arnon,  near  a  stream 
which  is  now  called  Beni-Hamed.  Jerome  states  that  tho 
city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  The 
country  of  Moab  was  well  peopled,  as  is  proved  by  the  nu- 
merous ruins  found  there.  The  Moabites  were  governed 
bv  kings  (Numb.,  xxii.  4;  Judges,  iiL  12;  1  Sam.,  xxii.  3; 
Jer.,  xxvii.  3)  and  inferior  princes  (Numb.,  xxii  8,  14; 
xxiii.  6).  Their  religion  was  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Baal-peor  and  Chemosh  {Numb.,  xxv.  1-4;  2  Kings,  xxiii. 
13).  In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  they  offered  human 
sacrifices  (2  Kings,  iii.  27). 

{Rel^ndi,  Pales tina ;  CBlmeVs  Dictionary  ;  Winer's  Btd- 
lisches  Realworterbuch ;  Burckhardt'a  Travels  in  Syria,) 

MOALLAKAT.    [Arabia,  p.  219.] 

MOBILE.    [Alabama.] 

MOCARANGUA,  or  MONAMATAPA.    [Sofala.] 

MOCHA.    [Arabia.] 

MOCKING  BIRD,  the  vulgar  name  for  that  singular 
songster  the  Mimic  Thrush  of  Latham,  Turdus  polygloitua 
of  ]Unna>us  and  authors,  Orpheus  polyglottus  or  Swainson, 
aitd  Mimus  polyglottus  of  Boie. 

Generic  Character.    [Mbrulida,  ante,  p.  122.] 

Description,— Male.  Upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
back,  dark  brownish  ash ;  and,  when  new-moulted,  a  fine 
light  grey ;  wings  and  tail  nearly  black,  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  coverts  tipped  with  white ;  primary  coverts,  in  some 
males  wholly  white,  in  others  tinged  with  brown.  Three 
first  primaries  white  from  their  roots  as  far  as  their  coverts ; 
white  on  the  next  six,  extending  from  an  inch  to  one  and 
three-fourths  farther  down,  descending  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  feather ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform,  the  two  exterior 
feathers  wholly  white ;  the  rest,  except  the  middle  ones, 
tipped  with  white ;  chin  white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
belly,  and  vent,  a  brownish-white,  much  purer  in  wild  birds 
than  in  those  that  have  been  domesticated ;  iris  of  the  eye 
yellowish  cream-coloured,  inclining  to  golden ;  bill  black» 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  whitish ;  legs  and  feet  black 
and  strong. 

Female  very  much  resembling  the  male,  but  the  white  is 
less  pure,  spreads  over  only  seven  or  eight  of  the  primaries^ 
does  not  descend  so  far,  and  extends  considerably  farther 
down  on  the  broad  than  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  feathers. 
The  black  is  also  more  of  a  brownish  cast 

Young  birds  with  the  breast  spotted  like  that  of  a  thrush : 
young  male  with  the  white  on  the  wing  broader  and  of 
greater  purity  than  in  the  female.    (Wilson.) 

Habits,  Reproduction,  «f^.— The  extraordinary  vocal 
powers  of  this  wonderful  song-bird  and  his  lively  habits, 
as  recorded  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  are  so  uncommon 

thftt  Yf9  should  think  we  were  xeftdiog  9f  some  magicp 
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in  a  fkiry  tale,  did  we  not  know  the  fidelity  md  accu- 
racy of  the  excellent  obsenren  who  describe  it*  Wilson 
thos  portrays  this  polyglot : — 

'  The  ease,  elegancoi  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the 
animation  of  bis  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species 
of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  sur- 
prising, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice,  fulC  strong,  musical, 
and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-tfarush,  to  the  savage  scream  of 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully 
follows  his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression 
be  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already 
Tooal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises 

£re-eninent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to 
Is  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a 
aiere  accompaniment  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether 
imitative.  His  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of 
our  various  song-birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seem- 
ingly beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expressions 
pf  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  five  or  six  syllables,  generallv 
interspersed  with  imitations,  and  ail  of  them  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undi- 
niinished  ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and 
the  buoyant  gaietv  of  his  action,  arrest  the  eye,  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  aoes  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  en- 
thusiastic ecstacy ;  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  and  dies  away ;  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  "  He  bounds  aloft  with  the  cele- 
rity of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recal  his  very  soul, 
expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.*'  While  thus  exerting 
himself,  a  ^atander,  destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  bad  assembled  together  on  a  trial 
of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect 
are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
^ud  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not 
urithin  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ; 
9ven  birds  themselves  are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this 
admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of 
their  mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
sparrow-hawk. 

'The  Mocking  Bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state, 
when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caesar 
starts  up,  wags  bis  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He 
ac^ueaks  out  Tike  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about 
with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  pro- 
tect its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
qf  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow 
with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught 
him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and 
ikithfully.  He  runs  over  the  auiverings  of  the  canary  and 
the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  red- 
Dird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become 
altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat 
by  redoubling  his  exertions.  This  excessive  fondness  for 
varietv  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  son^. 
His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of 
the  hltto-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled 
with  the  screaming  of  swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens : 
amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin  we  are  suddenly 
•urprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
while  the  notes  of  the  kill-deer,  blue-jay,  martin,  baltimore, 
and  twenty  othera  succeed,  with  such  imposing  reality,  that 
we  look  round  fbr  the  originals,  and  discern  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  solo  performer  in  this  singular  concert  is  the 
admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of 
bis  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and 
throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstacv  of  en- 
thusiasm, seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  measun  of  his  own  music.  Both  in  his  native 
and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
aa  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his 
delighlfUl  solo ;  and  serenades  us  the  live-long  night  with 


a  full  didptay  of  htsTocal  powers,  making  the  wbole  neigh 
bourhood  ring  with  his  inimitable  medley/ 

Audubon  is  of  opinion  that  in  song  it  is  fir  beyond  the 
nightingale.  He  pronounces  the  notes  of  that  bird  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  a  soubrette  of  taste,  who^  could  s^e  study 
under  a  Mozart,  might  perhaps,  in  time,  become  very 
interesting  in  her  way.  but  he  thinks  it  quite  absurd  to 
compare  her  essays  to  the  finished  talent  of  the  Mocking 
Bird.  In  confinement  its  melody,  though  very  beautiful, 
falls  far  short,  in  his  judgment,  of  its  *  wood-notea  wild.' 
He  describes  its  imitative  powera  as  amazing,  and  says  that 
these  birds  mimic  with  ease  all  their  brethren  of  the  forests 
or  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  many  quadrupeds ;  but  though 
he  has  heard  that  the  bird  possesses  the  power  of  imitatiog 
the  human  voice,  he  never  met  with  an  instance  of  that 
mimicry. 

The  last-mentioned  author  gives  us  a  most  interesting 
detail  of  the  loves  of  these  charming  birds  amid  the  rich 
scenery  where  the  great  Magnolia,  with  its  thousand  beau- 
tiful ilowers,  Bignonias,  the  white-flowered  Stuartia,  and 
the  golden  orange,  are  intertwined  with  innumerable  vines. 
'  For  awhile,'  continues  this  graphic  describer,  ^  each  long 
day  and  pleasant  night  are  thus  spent ;  but  at  a  peculiar 
note  of  the  female  he  ceases  his  song,  and  attends  to  ber 
wishes.  A  nest  is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  of  m  p\aoe 
in  which  to  lay  it  is  to  become  a  matter  of  mutual  oonside- 
ration.  The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  the  gardens, 
are  inspected;  the  thick  briar  patches  are  also  riuled. 
They  appear  to  be  well-suited  for  the  purpose  in  view;  and 
so  well  does  the  bird  know  that  man  is  not  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  that  instead  of  retiring  from  him,  they  at 
length  fix  their  abode  in  his  vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  nearest 
tree  to  his  window.  Dried  twigs,  leaves,  grasses*  cotton» 
flax,  and  other  substances  are  pipped  up,  carried  to  a  forked 
branch,  and  there  arranged.  The  female  has  laid  an  egg,, 
and  the  male  redoubles  his  caresses.  Five  eggs  are  depo- 
sited in  due  time,  when  the  male,  having  little  more  to  do 
than  to  sing  bis  mate  to  repose,  attunes  his  pipe  anew. 
Every  now  and  then  he  spies  an  insect  on  the  ground,  the 
taste  of  which  he  is  sure  will  please  his  belov^  one.  He 
drops  upon  it,  takes  it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  against  the  earth, 
and  flies  to  the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of 
his  devoted  female.' 

The  eggs  are  pale  ereen,  blotched  and  spotted  nearly 
all  over  with  umber  brown.  The  female  sits  fourteen 
days. 

The  enemies  of  the  Mocking  Bird  are  cats,  the  Fala> 
Sianleii,  and  snakes,  especially  the  black  snake^  which 
Wilson  describes  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  our  son^sterli 
eggs  and  young,  and  as  the  object  of  his' especial  and  deadly 
vengeance;  for  the  bird  rarely  leaves  his  ioe,  when  he  has- 
found  him,  alive.  <  Children,'  says  Audubon,  *  seldom 
destroy  the  nests  of  these  birds,  and  the  planters  generally 

Erotect  them.  So  much  does  this  feeling  prevail  throughout 
rouisiana,  that  they  will  not  willingly  permit  a  Mocking- 
Bkd  to  be  shot  at  any  time.' 

The  food  of  this  species  consists,  according  to  Wilson,  of 
the  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  myrtle,  holly,  and  many  species 
of  Smilax,  together  with  gum  berries,  gall-berries,  and  a 
profusion  of  others  with  which  the  swampy  thickets  abound, 
as  well  OS  winged  insects,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  fond. 

Geographical  Distribution. — 'The  Mocking  Bird,'  says 
Wilson,  '  inhabits  a  very  considerable  extent  of  both  North 
and  South  America,  having  been  traced  from  the  states  of 
New  England  to  Brazil,  and  also  among  many  of  the  adja- 
cent islands;  much  more  numerous  in  those  states  soutb 
than  in  those  north  of  the  river  Delaware,  being  generally^ 
migratory  in  the  latter,  and  resident  (at  least  many  of  them> 
in  the  former.  A  warm  climate  and  low  country,  not  fiir 
fVom  the  sea,  seem  most  congenial  to  their  nature ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  species  less  numerous  to  the  west  tham 
east  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  same  paral- 
lels of  latitude.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1808-9,  I  found 
these  birds  occasionally  from  Fredericksburg  in  Virginia, 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia.' 

Nuttall  states  that  it  inhabits  the  whole  'continent  an£ 
the  adjacent  islands,  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  larger  islandsf 
of  the  West  Indies,  continuing  through  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  tho 
eastern  or  Atlantic  states ;  for  it  is  found  in  the  territory  (now 
state)  of  Arkansas,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  frona 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  Say  notices  it  as  breeding  at  the 
western  sources  of  the  Platte,  near  the  base  of  the  Rodsy* 


Mou&Uini.  BuUock  lav  it  oa  the  ttbl«>toiid  of  Hexf oo.  Ur. 
Litchfield  infonoed  NutuU  that  it  ii  commoaly  beud  in 
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tST.'Duyiin(Joumai  and  Bemarki)Tiotieet,ia  hitMoooiit 
of  Maldcffiadg,  a  nockitig-bird,  Orpheu*  Moduiator,  (tailed 
b;  the  iabftbitant*  Calandria,  a<  temirkable  for  poasauing  a 
Bong  tax  superior  to  that  of  aoy  other  bird  in  the  (»UDtrf : 
indeed  it  wai  nearly  the  onlv  bird  in  South  America  which 
he  observed  to  take  it*  stand  ibr  the  purpoaa  of  liuging.  He 
compare!  the  aong-  to  that  of  the  aedge'warbler,  but  tvjt 
that  it  ia  more  powerful,  and  that  aome  banli  notei  and 
some  very  high  ones  are  mingled  with  a  pleasant  varblin^. 
It  i*  beard  onlj  during  Kpring:  at  other  timei  i1*  taj  \% 
ba»h,  and  far  ftrom  haimonioua.  He  stales  that  near 
Malilooado  these  birds  were  tame  and  bold,  eoDitantly 
attending  the  country- houses  in  numbers,  to  pick  the  meat 
which  was  hung  up  oa  the  poets  oi  walls ;  but  if  any  other 
small  bird  approached,  the  Calandria  drove  it  away,  Mr. 
Darwin  aAAt,  that,  on  the  vride  uninhabited  plainsof  FatSb- 
gonia,  another  closely  allied  species,  Orpheu*  Patagoniati 
of  D'Oibigny,  which  frequents  the  valleys  clothed  with 
spiny  bushes,  is  a  wilder  bird,  and  has  a  slightly  different 
lone  of  voice.  {Voyages  nfHJU.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
Tol.  iii.) 

Mi.  Swainson  {Fauna  Boreati-Americana,  roL  ii.,  and 
ClattiJIealion  of  Birdt,  vol.  ii.)  notices  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  Mocking  Bird  and  Laniut  Carvltneruit  (the 
Logger/leaded  Shrike).  Both  the  birds,  ha  remark^  are 
typical  examples  of  two  distinct  groups :  they  are  of  the 
same  size,  clothed  in  nearly  the  same  coloured  plumage, 
Bcek  the  same  kind  of  food,  agree  in  the  itructure  of  their 
wings  and  tail  (almost  in  tlwt  of  their  feet),  build  the  same 
kind  of  nest  and  in  similar  situatioos,  imitate  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  ejeot  their  unserviceable  food  in  the  same 
manner,  and  yet,  in  his  opinion,  are  totally  distinct  in  real 
aSinitv. 

N.ti.  The  term  JfocA-fitrtf  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  Sedge-Bird  (Curruca  ealicaria  of  Fleming,  Sylvia 
ffiragmitit  of  Bechitein,  Calamodyta  Phragmili*  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  that  of  Mock  Nightingaie  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Black-cap  [Black-Cap],  and  also  to  the  Fauvetle, 
Curruca  hortennt,  Br.  and  Flem.,  MotaciUa  hortentie, 
Gm.,  Sylvia  hortennt,  Bechst. 

MODBURY.    [Devosbhirb.] 

MODE,  in  Antient  Music,  is  the  order  of  the  sounds 
forming  what  may,  in  modem  language,  be  called  the  dif- 
ferent scales. 

The  anlienls  differed  exceedingly  among  tbemselvee  in 
their  definitions  and  on  the  divisions  and  names  of  their 
nodes  or  keys.  Obscure  on  every  musical  subject,  they 
are  nearly  uninlel1i);ible  on  this:  tbey  all  agree  however 
that  a  mode  is  a  certain  system  of  sounds  and  it  appears 
that  tbis  sfslem  or  succeisign  ii  in  itself  nothing  btit  ft 
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given  diapoaon,  or  ootnTe,  made  up  of  all  the  intariMdiBte 
sounds,  actoidiog  to  the  f^enus. 

In  the  earliest  Greek  music  whereof  ve  have  any  ■ceount 
there  wtt«  but  three  modes,  of  whicli  tbe  key-notea  were  at 
the  distance  of  one  tone  from  each  other.  The  loKest  of 
these  was  called  the  Dorian,  the  highest  the  Lydian,  and 
the  Phrygian  was  placed  between  the  otlwT  two.  Subsft- 
quently,  by  dividing  tbe  tones  into  semitones,  two  Other 
modes  were  produrad — the  Ionian  and  tbe  ^oUait,  the 
first  of  which  was  placed  between  tbe  Dorian  and  Phrygian, 
and  the  second  between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  At 
length,  by  extending  the  system  above  and  below,  nev 
mooes  were  established,  which  took  their  names  from  the 
former  five,  adding  the 
tbe  higher,  and  hypo  ( 
the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by  the  Hyper-Doriau,  tbo 
Hyper-Ionian,  &&,  in  ascending ;  and  ijler  the  Doriaa 
mode  fbllowed  the  Hvpo-Lydian,  the  Hypo-.£oLia«,  &c  im 
descending.  Tbe  fbUowing  table  of  the  fifteen  modes,  witi 
the  modern  names<^  the  sounds,  is  given  by  Housseiu, ftora 
Alypius,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  Semtiolioik 
and  is  one  of  the  seven  authors  published  by  Meihomiue;-*- 

Hyper-Lydian. 

Hyper-Aolian. 

H  y  per-  ^ly  gioo. 

Hyper- Ionian. 

IHyner-Dorian,  or 
Mixo- Lydian, 
Lydian. 
JEohao. 
Phrygian. 
Ionian. 
Dnian. 
Hypo-Ifdiui. 


Qrmve.    (Jmb.)  lis 
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Hypo-.£oUBn. 
Hypo-Pbrygian. 
Hypo-Ionian. 
Hypo-DorioD. 


In  (he  Euai  eur  ia  Sfutique,  by  M.  Laborde,  is  a  most 
comprehensive  table  of  the  modes,  with  the  Greek  musical 
characters,  &c.;  and  in  the  Pkilotophicai  Trantactiont 
(vol.  IL,  part  2)  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  same  kind,  to 
'  show  the  tuning  of  the  lyre  in  every  mode,'  by  Sir  Francis 
Styles,  a  most  industrious  inquirer,  and  a  very  learned 
original  writer  on  the  subject. 

Of  all  these  modes,  Plato  rejected  some,  thinking  them 
capable  of  operating  prejudicially  on  the  manners;  and 
pLolemy  reduced  ibe  number  to  seven ;  the  latter  therefore 
confined  all  the  modes  within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  of 
which  llie  Dorian  mode  it>  the  centre,  so  that  the  Mixo- 
Lydian  was  •  4th  above,  and  the  Hypo- Dorian  a  4th  below ; 
the  Phrygian  a  51h  above  Ibe  Hypo- Dorian  i  the  Hypo- 
Phrygian  a  4th  below  Ibe  Phrygian ;  and  tbe  Lydian  a  ith 
above  the  Bype-Phrygian:  whence  results  the  following 


1  , 


From  these  s« 


,  Mixo-Lydian. 

,  Lydian. 

.  Phrygian, 

,  Dorian. 

,  Hypo-Lydian. 

,  Hypo  Phrygian. 

.  Hypo-Donan. 


modes,  with  the  Hypo-mixo-Lydian-^ 

added,  it  is  said,  by  Guide— were  formed  the  eight  eool^ 
siostiMl  modes,  or  tones  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

If  we  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  degrees  by 
which  tbe  aniients  completed  their  diapason,  or  octave,  in 
the  rarioua  modes,  many  of  these  modes  would  be  very  dis- 
pleasing to  modem  ears ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  some- 
thing remains  to  be  explained ;  and  whether  any  new  light 
will  ever  break  in  on  the  subject,  is  exceedingly  doubthL 

We  have  considered  the  modes  as  only  differing  in  regard 
to  grave  and  acute,  that  is,  in  pilcfa ;  but  then  are  other 
circumstances  on  which  their  effect,  perhaps,  much  de- 
pended, such  OS  the  poetry  set  to  the  music,  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  accompanying  instrument,  tbe  rhythm  or  cadoooe  of 
the  verse,  and  the  peculiar  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  chief  modes  were  named,  oa  the  Dwian, 
Phrygian,  &c.  Fearmg  that  tbe  knowledge  ot  ibaee 
matters  will  not  mueh  advance  bnond  tb«  pcuit  it  baf 
alMadyreaeh»d,««ouuiotii»talg«t«bep«tw(lMnb}N 
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wXL  €ver  be  tborbugbly  undentood.  Such  seems  to  be  tbe 
opinion  of  nearly  all  writers  on  the  antient  modes,  particu- 
larly Rousseau,  from  whom  we  bave  freely  translated  the 
greater  part  of  this  article. 

Modet  in  modem  musical  language,  signifies  the  same 
as  Key;  but,  though  a  far  more  convenient  term,  is  very 
rarely  used  in  that  sense  in  our  isles.    [Key.] 

MODELS,  ARCHITECTURAL.  Besides  the  usual 
delineations  upon  paper  showing  the  plans  and  different 
parts  of  a  building,  and  their  details  in  elevations,  sections, 
and  working  drawing  [Dbsiox  ;  ARCHiTBCrtTRB],  a  solid 
representation  or  miniature  facsimile  of  the  proposed  edifice 
is  sometimes  formed,  in  order  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of 
it  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  separate  drawings 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  them  perfectly,  and 
combine  them  together  mentally  so  as  to  figure  to  them- 
selves a  complete  and  distinct  image  of  the  wnole.  Models 
of  this  kind  are  variously  executed, and  more  or  less  finished 
up,  as  may  be  required.  Sometimes  they  are  of  wooil, 
either  coloured  or  not ;  and  if  economy  is  studied,  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  the  cornices,  and  all  other  decora- 
tive parts  are  merely  blocked  out  in  tbe  rough,  the  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  being  omitted.  But  the  material  now 
more  generally  used  is  plaster  of  Paris,  because  columns  and 
other  parts  that  require  much  carving  may  be  cast  in  moulds, 
and  afterwards  finished  up  with  comparatively  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Models  of  this  kind  are  very  beautiful, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  supei'ior  neatness  of  their  exe- 
cution, but  their  texture  and  colour  also.  The  pure  and 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  latter  is  however  rather  a  fault 
than  otherwise,  because  it  prepossesses  the  eye  too  much, 
and  shows  tbe  building  of  a  pure  uniform  hue,  many 
degrees  whiter  than  the  whitest  stone,  even  before  it  becomes 
at  all  discoloured.  It  would  be  better  therefore  were  such 
glaring  whiteness  subdued,  either  by  mixing  up  some  colour 
in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  give  it  more  of  a  natural  stone  tint; 
or  else,  by  washing  over  the  model  itself  after  it  is  finished. 
Another  material  employed  for  making  architectural  models 
is  card-board,  applied  in  surfaces  of  various  thicknesses; 
and  although  it  seems  fitted  only  for  very  plain  buildings, 
it  is  capable  of  being  wrought  so  as  to  express  the  most 
minute  and  elaborate  tracery  and  dther  ornaments  in  Grothic 
architecture ;  besides  which,  models  thus  formed  are  said 
to  be  less  susceptible  of  injury  than  those  in  plaster,  and 
may  be  more  easily  coloured  to  represent  the  different 
materials —stone,  brick,  wood- work,  slate,  &c.  They  are 
however  more  expensive,  being  attended  with  much  gieater 
labour,  and  requiring  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  like  the 
edifice  itself.  A  very  elaborate  model  of  CoSsey  Hall,  in 
Norfolk  (executed  by  Mr.  T.  Dighton,  and  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  of  Architects),  shows  the 
yery  great  perfection  to  which  that  species  of  modelling 
has  been  brought;  for  the  profusely  enriched  chimney- 
shafts,  the  beautiful  oriels,  and  all  the  other  ornamental 
details  of  that  building  (unfortunately  still  in  an  unfinished 
state),  are  wrought  up  in  the  most  exquisite  and  artist-like 
manner;  and  the  whole  is  coloured  so  as  to  describe  the 
actual  materials  of  the  edifice  itself. 

Models  are  by  no  means  so  generally  made  use  of  as  they 
ought  to  be,  on  account  of  their  expensivetless ;  but  when 
a  building  of  great  magnitude  is  to  be  erected,  the  cost  of  a 
model,  although  it  may  be  considerable  in  itself,  becomes 
a  mere  trifie  in  the  sum-total:  Where  merely  the  facade  of  a 
building  will  be  exposed  to  view,  a  model  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  a  simple  elevation  will  answer  the  purpose  ^wrhaps 
quite  as  well.  But  for  one  tliat  is  insulated,  or  is  at  all 
complex,  a  model  becomes  desirable:  the  same  again  if  a 
fa9ade  is  composed  of  many  parts  or  surfaces,  some  project- 
ing, others  retiring,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  else  always 
be  so  distinctly  foreseen  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  least  not  except 
perspective  drawings  be  made  of  it  from  several  different 
distances  and  points  of  view ;  and  if  there  be  many  of  these, 
they  will  be  hardly  less  expensive  than  a  model  itself. 
Besides,  oven  when  an  architect  has  thoroughly  considered 
all  his  preparatory  drawings,  he  may  still  find  out  something 
that,  if  not  absolutely  faulty,  might  be  considerably  im- 
proved-^something  tliat  he  had  thought  would  have  had  a 
different  effect,  and  which  therefbre,  if  detected  in  the 
mode),  can  still  be  remedied. 

For  showing  the  internal  parts  of  a  building,  models  are 
of  comparatively  little  use,  since  they  may  be  far  more  dis- 
tinclly  under-flood  by  means  of  plans  of  the  diffierent  floors 
liiul  sections.  Indeed,  unless  a  model  be  made  to  open,  or  be 


so  construoted  that  either  one  or  more  of  its  sides  msy  be  re> 
moved  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  interior,  the  iosiile  ef 
a  building  cam  bwrdly  be  shown  at  all  in  a  modfeL  Henes 
models  are  very  seldom  indeed  resorted  to  for  such  purpoM, 
and  then  only  to  show  a  single  large  apartment,  suc»i  as  tbe 
interior  of  a  church,  or  something  of  that  sort,  whose  con- 
struction requires  to  be  so  explained ;  for  it  is  baitily  ne> 
cessary  to  observe  that  the  most  accurate  and  best-exeeuted 
model  cannot  in  such  cases  give  tbe  effect  of  tbe  building 
itself  as  viewed  when  we  stand  within  iu 

After  all,  useful  and  satisfactory  as  models  are,  tbey  are 
apt  in  some  degree  to  mislead  unless  due  precaution  be  taken 
to  guard  agidnst  misconceptions.  As  a  miniature  repre- 
sentation of  a  building,  more  especially  if  it  be  beautifally 
finished  up,  a  model  possesses  a  certain  freitiness  of  its 
own  which  captivates  the  eye,  and  is  likely  io  eause  it  to 
overlook  the  commonplace  or  trivial  character  ]iferhapsof 
the  design  so  shown.  Another  imperfection  attending  a 
model  is  that  it  conveys  no  idea  of  the  situation,  but  merely 
shows  the  building  itself,  apart  from  al^its  arscessories,  pro- 
bably its  disadvantages,  of  locality.  A  model  of  St.  PauPf, 
for  instance,  may  be  viewed  in  any  direction,  and  from  any 
distance,  whereas  the  building  itself  can  be  seen  only  by 
looking  directly  up  at  it,  except  from  one  or  two  points. 
It  is  necessary  tlierefore  that  dny  delusion  of  tbttf  kind 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  at  least  in  an  edilbe  of 
importance,  by  an  exact  plan  of  the  situation,  and  one  or 
more  views,  as  may  be,  showing  it  as  it  will  actually  appear 
when  erected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  circumstance  greatly  in 
favour  of  models,  that  after  they  have  served  their  first  pur- 
pose, they  have  their  value  as  ornamental  works  of  art. 
In  fact,  portrait  models  of  celebrated  edifices  are  fre>|iiently 
introduced  as  such  in  libraries  and  galleries,  either  as  re- 
storations of  tbe  original  structures,  or  showing  tfaem  ss 
dilapidated  by  time.  For  those  of  the  last-mentioned  kind 
cork  is  the  material  usually  made  use  of,  it  beinf*  well  cal- 
culated to  exprtes  of  itself  the  ruggedness  and  flaws  of 
decayed  stone  buildings. 

MCDENA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  state  of  North  ItAj,  ex- 
tending north  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Po,  firom  which  river  it  is  separated  by  the  territory  of 
Guastalla  belonging  to  Parma,  and  also  by  a  pert  of  the 
duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Po. 
It  is  bonnded  on  the  west  by  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  south- 
west by  the  Garfagnana,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  or 
southern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  part  of  which  belongs 
also  to  the  duke  of  Modena  [Garfagnana]  ;  on  the  south 
by  Tuscany,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Papal  State.  This, 
which  is  the  duchy  of  Modena  Proper,  nhist  be  dt»tin- 
gnislied  from  the  states  belonging  to  ine  duke  of  Modena. 
which  include  several  districts  and  principalities  south  of 
tbe  Apennines,  and  extending  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, namely,  Garfagnana  Estense,  Lunigiana  Bstense, 
and  the  du»hy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.    [Massa  ;  Carrara.] 

The  administrative  divisions  ate:  1.  Province  of  Mo- 
dena, which  is  by  Ikr  the  largest,  containing  225,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  divided  into  twenty  communes,  Modena, 
Mirandola,  Carpi,  Finale,  Sassuolo,  Vignola,  Pavullo,  San 
Felice,  Nonantola,  Monteflorino,  MontefVstino,  Concordia, 
Guiglia,  Montese,  Formigine,  Spilaraberto,  Sestola,  San 
Martino  in  Rio,  Fiumalbo,  Pieve  a  Pelago.  1  Province  of 
RcggiOi  which  extends  west  of  that  of  Modena,  and  con- 
tains 94,000  inhabitants,  distributed  into  twelve  communes, 
namely,  Reggio,  Correggio,  Scilndiano,  Brescello,  Novellara, 
Montecchio,  Castelnuovo  ne*  Monti,  Carpineti,  Minoxzo. 
Santo  Polo,  Castelnuovo  di  Sotto,  Castellarano.  3.  Province 
of  Garfagnana  Estense,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  fifteen  communes,  namely,  Castelnuovo,  Castiglione, 
Fosciandora,  Pieve  Fosciana,  Villa  Collemandina,  C^mpor- 
giano,  Careggine,  Giucugnano,  Piazza,  San  Romano,  Sil- 
lano,  Vaglisotto,  Molazzana,  Trassilico,  Vergemoli.  4.  Pro- 
vince of  Lunigiana,  being  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Magra, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Lunigiana,  fmm 
the  antient  town  of  Luni,  long  since  ruined,  the  bishops  of 
which  had  feudal  jurisdiction  over  part  of  this  mountain- 
ous and  sequestered  region,  and  the  Marquises  Malaspina 
over  the  other.  It  is  now  divided  between  the  states  of 
Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany.  The  part  belonging  to 
Modena,  called  Lunigiana  Estense,  consists  of  ten  com 
munes,  containing  altogether  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  communes  are:  Fosdinovo,  which  is  the  residence  of 
tho  delegate  or  governor  of  the  proviacOi  AoilSy  Licciftna, 
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VAIftftwieft,  Tr«Miia,  Iffirlaf  so,  Rofldietfo,  Tresehieito,  Po- 
densana,  Varano.  5.  ProTince  of  Massa,  ivith  two  com- 
auaes»  Masaa  and  Carrara,  and  90,000  inhabitanU. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  whole  territory  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Modena,  or  'Stati  E&tensi,'  is  about  88  miles, 
from  iiorth-eaat  to  south-west,  from  th^  borders  of  Ferrara 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Carrara.  Its  width  porth  of  the  Apen- 
nines varies  from  30  to  34  miles,  but  it  is  only  about  teu 
miles  wide  in  the  part  south  of  that  ridge  and  along  the 
sea-coast.  The  whole  area  may  be  reckoi^ed  at  about  2000 
English  miles,  or  about  that  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  population  was  reckoned,  by  the  census  of  1 828,  at  379,000. 
About  one-half  of  this  territory  is  covered  by  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines  and  its  ofikets,  which  slope  gradually  to- 
wards the  north ;  one- third  more  ibrms  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy,  and  is  very  fertile ;  and  a  small  but 
favoured  strip  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  the  mountainous  part  some  valleys  are  tolerably  fertile, 
but  the  greater  part  is  either  rocky  or  covered  with  oak  and 
chestnut  trees.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Apennines 
are,  Monte  Cimone  (7000  feet)  and  Camporaghena  (6500). 
The  snow  generally  leaves  these  summits  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  princi^ml  rivers  of  the  Modenesc  territory,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines  and  run  into  the  Po, 
are :  1.  The  Seochia,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Cam- 
poragbena,and  flowing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  passes  near  the  capital,  receives  many  afBuents, 
supplies  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  and,  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  nearly  100  miles,  enters  the  Po  within  the 
borders  of  Mantua.  2.  Tlie  Panaro  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cimone,  and  running  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
Seochia,  waters  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy,  and  then 
enters  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  where  it  falls  into  tihe  Po. 
Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  from  the  neigh- 
bourbcM)d  of  Modena  to  the  Po.  3.  The  Crostolo  rises  in 
one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  passes  near 
Reggio  and  by  Guaatalla,  below  which  it  enters  the  Po. 
The  canal  Tassoni.  which  communicates  with  the  Crostolo, 
is  about  14  miles  long.  In  the  plain  of  Modena,  Artesian 
wells  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial ;  many  of 
them  are  of  very  considerable  depth,  and  the  supply  of 
Vater  is  abundant.  [Artksiaw  WutLi.]  South  of  the 
Apennines  the  Magra,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  north 
of  Pontremoli,  crosses  the  Modenese  territory  of  Lunigiana, 
and  enters  the  sea  west  of  Carrara.  Two  smaller  streams, 
the  Avenza  and  the  Frigido,  water  the  territory  of  Massa 
and  Carraryu  The  8erchio  is  the  river  of  6hufagnana.  Two 
road^  cross  the  central  Apennines,  and  make  a  communica- 
tion between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
Modenese  states ;  one  road  leads  from  Reggio  to  Fivizzano 
and  Aulla  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra;  another  from  Mo- 
dena to  Castel  Nuovo  in  the  Gar&gnana,  and  from  thence  to 
Massa.  The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  com,  Indian 
corn,  pulse,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fruits.  Polenta,  or 
pudding  of  Indian  com,  flour,  beans,  and  chestnuts  in  the 
mountain  districts  south  of  the  Apennines,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  food  for  the  peasantry.  Homed  cattle  and 
swine  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  fruit,  silk,  corn,  brandy,  wine, 
and  vinegar.  The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  consist  of 
woollens,  sUks,  gauzes,  paper,  straw-hats,  gl^iss,  and  pottery. 
There  are  abundant  sources  of  petroleum  in  several  parts 
of  the  duchy. 

The  government  of  Modena  is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy, 
there  being  no  provincial  states  of  any  kind.  The  present 
duke,  Francis  I Y.  of  Este,  is  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  and  of  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  houses  both  of  Bste  and  Cibo.  For  the  manner 
in  which  the  Este  obtained  tlie  sovereignty  of  Modena,  see 
£sTB,  HousB  OF.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to 
6,860,000  francs  (about  274,400/.) 

The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  two  supreme 
courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Massa ;  and  two 
secondary  courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Reggio. 
There  are  also  giusdicenze,  or  courts  of  'premiere  instance,' 
in  every  canton  or  district^  each  of  whien  embraces  several 
communes.    For  municipal  matters,  each  commune  has  its 

S>desta,  or  sindaco,  and  a  municipal  council.    The  Codice 
stense,  a  compilation  made  by  the  later  dukes  of  the  house 
of  Bste,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the 
law  which  is  m  force. 
The  military  consist  of  a  battalion  of  infimtry  of  the 


line  of  eigbt  eompapies,  a  battalion  of  light  infttntry  of  silt 
companies,  three  companies  of  dragoons,  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery, one  of  pioneers,  and  one  of  veterans.  These  corp^ 
are  recmited  by  voluntary  enlistment  with  bounty  money. 
There  are  two  *battaglioni  urbani,*  a  kind  of  civic  guard, 
one  at  Reggio  and  the  other  at  Modena,  besides  a  guaidia 
nobile,  or  body  guards,  who  attend  the  sovereign  and  his 
family.    There  is  a  military  academy  at  Modena. 

The  establishmeuts  for  public  instruction  consist  of  one 
lyceum  at  Modena ;  five  colleges  for  the  study  of  the  law 
and  medicine  at  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola;  thred 
schools  of  philosophy,  at  Carpi,  Oirreggio,  and  Castelnuovo, 
the  chief  town  of  Garfa^ana;  besides  several  colleges 
for  boarders  kept  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders. 
There  are  five  establishments  for  female  education,  kept 
by  nuns,  four  of  which  are  at  Modena,  one  at  Reggio,  and 
two  at  Carpi.  For  elementary  education  there  are  six 
schools  for  boys  and  six  for  girls,  distributed  among  the 
various  towns ;  but  there  is  no  general  system  for  the  rural 
communes.  There  are  also  seven  special  schools,  namely, 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  the  military  academy,  the  in- 
stitute of  cadets,  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  of  sculpture 
at  Carrara,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 

For  religious  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  four 
bishoprics,  Modena,  Reggio,  Carpi,  and  Massa,  and  649 
parishes.  Besides  the  chapters  in  each  bishop's  see,  there 
are  six  collegiate  churches,  namely,  S.  Maria  in  Pomposa, 
and  S.  Consorzio,  in  the  diocese  of  Modena;  S.  Prospero, 
8.  Niccolo,  and  Gualtieri,  in  the  diocese  of  Reggio;  and 
S.  Andrea  at  Carrara;  besides  the  abbey  of  Nonantola. 
There  are  also  ten  clerical  seminaries,  one  in  each  town  of 
the  state.  The  monastic  clergy  are  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion than  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy ;  there  are  seventeen 
convents  of  men  and  nine  of  women.  About  3000  Jews 
reside  at  Modena,  Reggio,  and  other  towns  of  the  duchv. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  states  of  Modena  are--1.  Mo- 
dena. 2.  Reggio,  the  Regium  Lepidi  of  the  Romans,  a 
walled  town  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  and  fertile  plain,  is  well 
built,  is  a  lively  place,  has  several  Jiandsome  churches,  espe- 
cially the  cathedral ;  a  lyceum,  which  possesses  the  cfol« 
leclion  of  natural  objects  that  once  belonged  to  Spallan- 
zani ;  a  handsome  new  theatre ;  an  old  castle,  in  which 
Ariosto  was  bom ;  some  manufactories  of  linen  and  silks ; 
and  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  A  ^reat  fair  takes  place 
annually  at  Reggio  in  the  month  of  March.  Not  far  from 
Reggio  are  the  ruin^  of  the  famous  castle  of  Canossa, 
where  Gregory  VII.  received  the  humiliating  homage  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1077.  3.  Mirandola,  once  a  separate 
principality  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pico,  is  an  old 
looking  town,  in  a  u>w  unhealthy  flat  in  which  rice  is 
grown :  it  has  several  churches,  and  about  4600  iphabitants. 
4.  Finale  on  the  Panaro,  near  the  borders  of  Ferrara,  has 
6000  inhabitants.  5.  Correggio,  with  2500  inhabitants, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  great  painter  Antonio  Allegri, 
called  il  Correggio.  6.  Concordia,  on  the  Secchia,  has  3U00 
inhabitants.  7.  Carpi,  on  the  high  road  from  Modena  to 
Mantua,  has  3000  mhabitants,  an  old  castle,  and  some 
manufactories.     (Serristori;  Neigebaur.) 

MO-DENA,  The  Town  of,  is  situated  in  44»  37'  N. 
lat.  and  10^  57'  £.  long.,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  plain 
which  forms  part  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Po,  and  between 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  which  are  here  joined  by  a 
canal.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Modenese  territories,  and 
the  residence  of  the  duke.  Modena  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  handsome  churches  and  palaces.  Most  of  the 
streets  have  arcades  on  each  side;  the  principal  street, 
which  crosses  the  town  in  its  length,  is  handsome.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast  and  splendid,  of  a  noble  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  handsome  court  before  it,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  magnificent  princely  residence, 
such  as  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  the  capital  of  a 
small  duchy.  The  grand  staircase  ;  the  principal  apart- 
ments with  their  rich  furniture ;  the  gallery  of  paintings  by 
Guide,  Guercino,  the  two  Carracci,  Garofalo,  and  other 
great  masters;  the  valuable  library,  'Biblioteca  Estense,' 
which  contains  90,000  printed  volumes  and  3000  MSS.,  and 
which  has  had  two  illustrious  librarians,  Muratoxi  and 
Tiraboschi, — all  these  render  the  palace  of  Modena  oue  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Italy.  The  fine  gardens  are  open 
to  the  public.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building  of  the 
eleventh  century,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  loflv  square 
murble  tower,  called  'La  Ghirlandina,'  in  which  is  kept  the 
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Ibmous  bucket,  which  was  the  cause  of  war,  in  the  thir-  r 
leenth  century,  between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  Tassoni's  mock-heroic  poem,  'La  Secchia 
RapiU.*  The  church  of  S.  Agostino  contains  the  tombs  of 
two  Ulustrious  Modenese,  Sigonio  and  Muratori.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Modena  are,  the  handsome  theatre, 
the  college,  the  infantry  barracks,  tbe  hospital,  and  the  old 
citadel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary  and  a  work- 
house for  the  prisoners,  who  are  employed  in  several  manu- 
factures. A  canal  communicating  with  the  Panaro  affords 
a  line  of  boat  navigation  between  Modena  and  the  Po, 
and  by  the  latter  river  with  Venice  and  the  coast  of  tbe 
Adriatic. 

Modena  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
Siatistico,)  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lombardv  to 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  and  is  40  miles  south  of 
Mantua,  105  south-east  of  Milan,  20  north-west  of  Bologna, 
and  60  north  by  west  of  Florence.  Two  roads  lead  irom 
Modena  to  Florence :  one,  which  is  the  most  frequented, 
passes  by  Bologna ;  the  other  leads  across  a  wild  tract  of 
the  Apennines,  near  Mount  Cimone,  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  by  Pistoia.  Mutina,  which  is  the  antient 
name  of  Modena,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  at 
Mutina  that  hostilities  first  began,  after  the  death  of  Cesar, 
between  Antony  and  the  senatorial  troops  under  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  shut  himself  in  the  town.  Two  battles  were 
fought  under  its  walls,  in  the  month  of  April,  b.c.  43,  in 
which  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  were  killed. 

Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena  is  Sassuolo,  the  ducal 
country  residence  and  gardens.  The  fortress  of  Rubiera, 
which  is  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  duchy,  is  on  the 
road  from  M!odena  to  Reggio.  (Serristori;  Neigebaur; 
YMry.) 

MODES,  Ecclenastical  (Tuoni  Ecclenastiei),  or,  Ttmea 
qf  the  Church,  In  what  b  called  the  Gregorian  Chant 
there  are  eight  modes,  or  tones— four  Authentic,  and  four 
Plagal.  [Authentic  ;  Plaoal.]  The  Authentic  modes 
are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixo-Lydian  of  the  an- 
tients,  which  correspond,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  to  d  and  a 
minor,  c  and  d  major,  of  the  mooBms.  These  were  chosen 
by  St  Ambrose,  about  the  year  370,  for  the  church  of  Milan. 
The  Plagal  modes  are  the  Hypo- Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-Lydian,  and  Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  corresponding  to  o 
and  A  minor,  f  and  o  major,  and  were  added  by  St.  Gregory 
about  280  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  former.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  its  dominant, 
but  takes  this  name  from  being  the  note  most  often  heard ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gregorian  schools 
as  the  kev-note. 

^MODIILLION  (Architecture),  an  ornamental  member 
in  the  Corinthian  cornice,  resembling  a  small  bracket  placed 
horisontally,  that  is,  with  its  back  against  the  soffit  of  the 
part  it  supports,  in  which  respect  it  differs  fh)m  the  console, 
which  is  puced  upright,  with  its  back  against  the  vertical 
f&ce  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  with  its  larger 
or  convex  end  uppermost,  whereas  the  larger  end  of  the 
mod^lion  is  placed  backwards,  and  its  smaller  one  in  front 
Yet  though  they  thus  far  differ  both  as  to  the  mode  and 
the  purpose  of  applying  them,  and  also  as  to  their  details, 
in  general  form  the  modillion  and  the  console  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  the  face  being  composed  of  a  curve  of 
contrary  flexure.  ModilUons  are  placed  beneath  the  corona 
of  the  cornice,  and  although  sometimes  omitted  out  of  par- 
simony, are  indispensable  to  the  character  of  the  order, 
being  quite  as  much  distinguishing  marks  of  its  entablature 
as  mutules  are  in  the  Doric  and  dentils  in  the  Ionic  cornice. 
They  also  admit  of  considerable  variety,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  their  design,  but  also  their  proportions.  Some  lati- 
tude also  is  allowed  as  to  the  distance  at  which  they  are 
placed  from  each  other.  The  average  or  normal  distance  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  each  other  is  at  intervals  equal 
to  twice  their  own  breadth,  but  it  is  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  in  some  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  one  column 
to  that  of  the  next,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  modillion 
immediately  over  each  column,  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  it  This  rule  however  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to 
because  the  modillions  are  seldom  so  large  as  to  render  any 
want  of  perfect  regularity  in  that  respect  very  apparent  In 
general  the  soffit  or  curved  face  of  the  modillions  are  orna- 


mented with  a  leaf;  sometimea,  on  the  contrary,  tha^bfllt 
modillion  is  very  plain,  or  rather  is  converted  into  a  block 
slightly  ornamented  on  its  face.  Where  great  richness  u 
desired,  dentils  are  also  introduced  beneath  the  modillioBi; 
and  separated  from  them  by  mouldings,  as  is  the  ease  m 
the  Jupiter  Stator  example. 

MODl'OLA.    [Mytilid«.] 

MODULATION,  in  Music,  is  a  changing  of  the  key.  «ir 
modes  during  the  progress  of  a  composition.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  modulor,  to  compose  or  sing 
in  measure,  melody  of  some  sort  being  inferred. 

Though  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  antienta  meant  1^ 
the  term  modulatio,  yet  the  presumption  is  that  they  sig'Oi- 
fted  by  it  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  {accentus)  and  tbe 
measure  of  the  syllables  in  recitation  and  declamation,  alto- 
j^ether  amounting  to  a  kind  of  singing ;  and  this  we  art 
mclined  to  think  was  the  boundary,  or  nearly  soi,  of  their 
proficiency,  and  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at.  in  the  vocal 
art. 

In  modem  music,  Modulation  is  a  most  important  rie* 
ment,  and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  would  be  the 
manner  of  treating  it  here,  were  our  work  a  collection  of 
treatises ;  but  limited  as  we  are  in  space,  we  must  be  con- 
fined to  some  general  remarks,  illustrating  these  by  a  ^w 
brief  examples. 

Modulation  may  be  divided  into  Simple,  Chromatie  (or 
extraneous),  and  Enharmonic.  Simple  Modulation  is  a 
change  from  a  given  key  to  another  nearly  related  to  it; 
namelvi  its  fifth,  fourth,  relative  minor,  or  relative  minor  to 
its  fifth ;  and  this  modulation,  not  to  be  abrupt,  is  effedted 
by  at  least  one  intermediate  chord,  which  must  bdong  to 
the  harmony  of  the  key  into  which  it  is  intended  to 
Examples  in  four  parts : — 


ctoo. 


CtOF. 


o  to  A  minor. 


o  to  B  minor* 


f|F^ 


1 


6 


H 


The  close  resemblance  of  the  scales  of  o,  f,  a  minor, 
and  B  minor,  to  the  scale  of  c,  renders  the  modulation 
easy  and  natural ;  hence  we  have  termed  it  eimpie.  And  it 
must  now  be  observed,  that  the  natural  major  key  is  here 
chosen  as  the  diverging  point  merely  on  account  of  its  ap- 
parent simplicity;  any  other  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  provided  the  same  relations  bad  been  preserved. 
Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  key  of  b  b  to  its  fifth  b  K  V 
relatively  the  same  as  from  c  to  o.    Example  :*- 


Chromatic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  given  ksf 
to  some  other  not  analogous  to  it ;  t.  e.  to  one  diflfering  moen 
in  scale,  and,  consequently,  in  signature.  [SioiCATiiaB.^ 
Examples : — 


M  Ot> 


a^i 


'kb^ 


to  A.k 


o  to 


she       1»7 ,  6 

o  to  V  minor. 


Enhttrmonic  Modulation  is  the  change  from  a  given  key 
to  anotfaer  quite  nnanalogous,  by  means  of  an  enharmonic 
internal, — ^that  is,  by  the  same  interral  binominously  consi- 
dered; as  c  and  b](,  Ab  and  o{(,  See.  [ENKABvoma] 
Examples  ^— 


c  tocjf. 


J-^J „  J  .  ,.    li  ft  ft  ^  __ 


b6 

4     «5 

o  to  D  b  (ftom  Kimberger), 

■a 


In  these  eiiamples  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
most  direct  method  of  modulating,  and,  except  in  one 
instance,  by  means  the  dominant  7th  and  the  aiminished 
7th,  or  their  inversions.  By  the  intervention  of  a  few 
additional  chords,  more  elegant  effects  might  have  been 
produced,  both  as  regards  harmony  and  melody.  But 
It  must  also  be  remarked  that  suddennesa  of  transition  is 
often  essential  to  the  design  of  the  composer,  in  which  case 
he  takes  the  shortest  road  from  key  to  key  that  the  ear  will 
permit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  entirely  differ  from  those  who^ 
pNerhaps  misled  by  the  word  modulation  and  its  interpreta- 
tion bv  antient  writers — think  that  modulation  may  be 
carried  on  without  any  change  of  key.  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  though  in  opposition  to  some  highly  respectable 
authorities,  that  modukUton  and  change  qf  key  are  identical 
terms. 

MODULES  (Architecture),  from  the  Latin  moduiue,  as 
being  a  lesser  measure  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  is 
employed  to  signify  one  half  of  the  latter,  or  thirty  minutes. 
Some  writers  reckon  entirel3r  by  modules  and  minutes.  Thus 
instead  of  saying  a  column  is  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  dia- 
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meters  high,  they  would  describe  its  height  as  being  sixteen 
or  seventeen  modules. 

MCERIS,  Lake.    [Egypt.] 

MCESIA,  the  name  of  a  province  ot  tlie  Rotnan  empire, 
extending  norlh  of  the  range  of  Mount  Haeraus.  the  modern 
Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  eastwards  to  the  Euxiue, 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Bulj^aria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  lllyricum. 
Strabo(vii.*i95)  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Mysi,  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their 
eastern  neighbours  the  Getn,  with  whom  they  ha\'e  been 
confounded  [Get a],  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  coun- 
try under  Augustus  (Dion,  cap.  51),  and  it  was  afterwardi 
made  Into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Mcesia 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  CEscus 
or  modem  Isker,  and  Moesia  Inferior,  extending  from  the 
(Sscus  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and  for- 
tresses along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteron,  NicopoHs  ad 
Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Smgidunum.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  wero  the  towns  of  Naissus  (the  modern  Nisfa)» 
Sardica,  Marcianopolis ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^ 
Odessus  or  Odyssus,  near  the  modern  Varna,  DionyMpolis^ 
andTomi,  the  place  of  Ovid*8  exile  and  death.  A  Roman 
wall  was  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine,  from  Axio- 
polis to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta  of  the 
Danube. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  fVontiers  of 
the  empire  farther  north,  beyond  Mcesia;  but  after  the 
loss  of  that  province,  about  a.d.  250,  Moesia  became  again 
a  border  province,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Groths,  who,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Danube 
and  occupied  Mossia  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens. 
The  MoBso-Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scrip* 
tures,  were  a  branch  of  Goths  settled  in  MoBsia.  Some 
centuries  later  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians  occupied 
the  country  of  Mossia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria 
and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

MOGADORE.    [Marocco.] 

MOGUL  EMPIRE  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
empire  founded  in  Hindustan  by  the  successors  ofTimur, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur, 
and  a  prince  of  the  Jaghatai  Turki  tribe,  after  conquering 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  Oibul,  crossed  the  Indus,  and  in- 
vaded the  Penjab.  He  marched  upon  Delhi,  defeated  and 
killed  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi,  the  Afghan  s(yvereign  of  Hin- 
dustan, took  Agra,  defeated  Rana  Sanka,  a  powerful  Hindu 
prince,  extended  his  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges^ 
and  established  his  Tatar  dvnasty  over  those  vast  regions, 
1 526-8.  As  he  had  many  Mongols  in  his  service,  and  aa 
he  was  a  successor  of  Timur  Beg,  who,  thoush  aTurki- 
Tatar  himself,  and  not  a  Mongol,  had  re-united  for  a  time 
the  old  Mongol  empire  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  dynasty  esta- 
blished by  Baber  in  India  became  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  misnomer  has  perpe- 
tuated itself  in  history.    [Mongols.] 

Baber,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  great  conqueror, 
became  also  a  wise  administrator,  and  applied  himself  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  vast  dominions.  [Babxr.]  He 
died  in  1 530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humfiidn,  a  mild 
and  good  prince,  who  however  had  not  the  abilities  of  his 
father.  The  Patans,  a  tribe  of  Afj^ans,  rose  against  him. 
and  forced  him  to  emigrate,  and  a  Patau  dynasty  was  esta- 
blished at  Delhi.  Humfiiiin  however  returned  with  a  fresh 
force  of  Turcomans  and  other  Tatars,  and  re-took  Delhi. 
He  died  in  1556,  and  left  an  unsettled  throne  to  his  son. 
Akbar,  then  a  mere  youth. 

Akbar,  by  means  of  his  generals,  re-took  Am  fh>m  the 
Afghans,  re-conquered  Malwa  and  Behar,  aefeated  the 
Uzbek  chiefs  who  had  revolted,  invaded  and  conquered 
Guserat  and  Sinde,  and  consolidated  the  empire  ni  the 
house  of  Timur.  For  an  account  of  his  life  see  Akbab. 
Deviating  from  the  old  principle  that  all  the  land  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  that  the  occupiers  were  yearly  tenants, 
Akbar  alienated  many  lands  in  favour  of  the  actual  occupiers, 
to  whom  he  gave  by  an  edict  the  right  of  transferring  their 
property  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  permission  from 
the  crown. 
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Akbar  died  in  1605,  and  was  succeeded  byhia  son  Jehan- 
gire,  a  good  though  rather  weak  prince,  who  followed  his 
fkther's  steps  in  his  administration. 

J  chancre  died  in  1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sultan  Kurram,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Shah  Jehan. 
He  was  an  able  prince,  who  extended  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire south  of  the  Nerbuddah,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Vizapore. 

Shah  Jehan  was  deposed  in  1656  by  his  third  son  An- 
rengzebe,  whose  long  reign  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  tne  dynasty  of  Timur  in  India.    For  particuhirs  see  Au- 

RBNGZBBB. 

Aureniczebe  died  in  1707,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bahadar  Shah,  who  died  in  1712,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Moaz  ul  Dien,  stvled  Jehandar  Shah,  who  reigned  only 
eighteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Firrock- 
sere  in  1713. 

In  1717  Firrocksere  was  deposed,  and  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  two  chiefs,  Abdullah  Khan  and  Hassan  Khan, 
who  raised  to  the  throne  Raflfeib  ul  Diriat,  another  grandson 
of  Bahadar  Shah,  but  put  him  to  death  after  three  months. 

In  1718  Mahummud  Shah,  son  of  Jehandar  Shah,  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  having  rid  himself  of  the  two  re- 
bellious chiefs,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure. 
In  the  meantime  tlie  Mahrattas  had  become  extremely 
formidable,  and  the  various  khans,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  To  crown  Mahum- 
mud s  misfortunes  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  Persia,  in- 
vaded Hindustan  and  entered  Delhi.  Mahummud  sui> 
rendered  to  him,  and  was  treated  with  some  regard ;  but 
the  exactions  of  Nadir's  officers  having  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  the  city.  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre,  in  which  many  thousands,  without  distinction  of 
age  and  sex,  lost  their  lives,  ad.  1739.  Nadir  soon  after 
returned  to  Persia  with  large  plunder,  leaving  Mahummud 
on  the  throne,  who  formally  ceded  to  him  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  the  Indus.  The  governor  of  the  Deccan, 
Niaam  ul  Muluk,  usurf^ed  the  sovereignty  of  that  province, 
and  an  adventurer,  Aliverdi  Khan,  likewise  usurped  Bengal. 
Mahummud  Shah  died  in  1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Ahmed  Shah. 

The  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  still  more  disturbed  than 
that  of  his  father,  by  invasions  of  the  Mahrattas,  Rohillas, 
Patans,  and  other  predatory  bands,  and  by  the  qpbition  of 
the  various  chiefs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  Ghazi  ul  Dien, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam  ul  Muluk,  being  disappointed 
of  his  fother's  inheritance  by  his  brothers,  after  several 
attempts  to  recover  it,  died  of  poison,  leaving  a  son,  young 
Ghazi,  who  held  an  office  of  trust  at  Delhi  under  the  em- 
peror. He  was  a  brave  youth,  and  fought  courageously  for 
nts  master  against  various  rebels ;  but  Ahmed  Shah,  he- 
mming jealous,  endeavoured  to  aet  rid  of  him.  Ghazi, 
discovering  this,  marched  upon  Delhi,  took  it,  and  deposed 
Ahmed  Shah,  who  waa  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  his 
tight,  in  the  year  1753.  Ghazi  then  placed  on  the  throne 
another  prince  of  the  blood,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Al- 
lumghir,  vhiie  Ghazi,  in  fact,  ruled  the  empire  with  the 

title  of  vizier. 

Aehmet  Abdallafa,  of  Herat,  who«  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
tavkon  into  which  the  af^irs  of  Persia  had  fallen  after  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah,  had  fbrmed  a  new  empire  in  Afghani- 
stan, invaded  the  Penjab,  took  Lahore,  and  advanced 
towards  Delhi,  a.d.  1757.  Ghazi  went  out  to  meet  him, 
but  was  forsaken  by  part  of  his  troops  in  consequence  of 
secret  orders  from  Alhimghir,  who  was  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  his  ^er.  Ghazi  surrendered  to  Abdallah,  whose 
iavour  he  won ;  and  when  Abdallah  left  Delhi  to  return  to 
the  north,  lie  left  Allumghir  as  the  nominal  possessor  of 
the  throne,  under  the  control  of  the  vizier.  In  1759  Ab- 
dallah again  advanced  into  Hindustan,  encouraged  by 
AHumghir,  who  kept  a  correspondence  with  him,  which 
being  discovered  by  Ghazi,  the  latter  cAU^ed  the  emperor 
to  be  assasainated.  He  then  nlared  on  the  throne  another 
prince  of  the  blood,  named  Shah  Jehan.  Ghazi  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Abdallah,  who  entered  Delhi,  and  raised  enor- 
mous contributions,  in  consequence  of  which  a  revolt  having 
broken  out  among  the  inhabitants,  a  general  massacre  en- 
sued, and  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  dentroj'ed  by  fire, 
A.D.  1761.  Then  ctame  a  new  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  entered  Delhi  after  Abdallah  s  departure,  oblif^ed  the 
vizier  to  escape,  deposed  Shah  Jehan,  and  raised  another 
puppet  prince  to  the  throne.  Meantime  Shah  AUum  II., 
the  son  of  Allumghir;  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at 


Patna,  under  the  protection  of  the  Soubadhar  of  Bengal^ 
Suraja  al  Dowlat.  The  Soubadhar  being  defeated  by  tte 
British  forces.  Shah  AUum  came  into  the  handa  of  tb« 
latter,  who  gave  him  the  town  of  Allahabad  and  part  of 
that  province,  for  his  subsistence.  After  numerous  subse- 
quent vicissitudes.  Shah  AUum  died  in  1806,  a  pensioner  of 
England ;  and  with  him  the  empire  of  the  house  of  Timur, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mogul  Empire,  may  be  considore*! 
as  having  terminated,  and  the  Britisn  East  India  Company, 
after  half  a  century  of  wars  and  conquests,  succeeded  to  its 
splendid  inheritance.    [Hindustan.] 

(Dow,  History  qf  Hindustan,  to  the  death  of  Akbar,  trans- 
lated/rom  the  Persian^  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the 
History  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  from  its  decline  in  the  rei^n 
of  Mohammed  Shah,  to  the  present  time,  London,  1768, 
Dow,  History  qf  Hindustan,  from  the  death  of  Akbar  to  the 
complete  settlement  of  the  Empire  under  Aurungxebe^  teith 
an  Inquiry  on  the  State  of  Bengal,  London,  1772.  See 
also  a  Chrbnological  Account  of  the  Connection  bettreen 
England  and  India,  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for 
1832,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

MOGULBUNDL    [Hindustan,  p.  210.1 

MOHAMMED,  ABUL  KASEM  IBN  ABDOLLAH, 
was  bom  at  Mecca,  on  the  1 0th  of  November,  670,  or,  accora- 
ing  to  other  authorities,  on  the  21  si  of  April,  571.  His 
father  AbdoUah,  whose  only  son  he  was,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Hashem,  the  most  distinguished  branch  of  the 
noble  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  claimed  a  direct  descent  from 
Ismael,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  race, and  had 
acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  surrounding  tribes. 
Owing  to  an  active  and  uninterrupted  commerce,  the 
Koreishites  were  not  only  renowned  for  their  opulence  and 
refinement,  but,  being  concentrated  about  the  antient  place 
of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  they  were  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  custody  of  which, 
together  with  the  sacerdotal  office,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Hashemites,  the  ancestors  of  Mohsm- 
med.  Mohammedan  authors  have  laboured  to  adorn  the 
birth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous  events,  such  as 
the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a 
splendid  light  having  spread  over  all  Arabia;  but  these 
and  similar  embellishments  of  his  life,  with  a  great  number 
of  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  we  may  leave  to  the  credulity 
of  his  enthusiastic  followers.  In  his  early  childhood  Mo- 
hammed lost  both  his  parents  ;  his  mother  Amina  died  in 
his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  his  aged  grandfather  Abdol  Motaleh,  who  was  then 
the  chief  priest  of  tho  Caaba.  AMol  Motaleh  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abu  Taleb,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  who  now 
became  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  he  made  several 
journeys  and  mercantile  adventures,  principally  towards 
Syria,  and  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Basra.  In 
his  twentieth  year  Mohammed  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  the  predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  the  cara- 
vans and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  This  wandering 
kind  of  life  and  the  practice  of  warfare  animated  the  youth 
with  an  eager  desire  of  adventure  and  military  achieve- 
ments, and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  germ  of  his  future  exertions.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  strongly  marked  propensity  to  soUtary  retire- 
ment and  to  relii^ious  abstraction,  originating  probably  in 
his  early  contemplation  of  the  absurd  ceremonies  and  cruel 
idolatry  of  his  contemporaries  which  he  witnessed  at  Mecca, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  by  re- 
placing the  famous  black  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Caaba 
when  the  temple  happened  to  be  repaired. 

A  Nestorian  monk,  the  'abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Basra, 
named  Boheira,  was  the  first  whoobserved  and  appreciated 
the  character  of  young  Mohammed.  After  having  con- 
versed with  him  on  religious  subjects,  he  foretold  to  his  uncle 
Abu  Taleb  that  great  expectations  might  be  conceived  of 
the  boy  provided  he  should  escape  the  snares  of  persecuting 
Jews,  a  caution  which  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  became 
acquainted  with  a  rich  widow  Khadija,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married ;  and  during  the  fifteen  following  years  little 
more  is  known  of  him  than  that  preparatory  to  his  intended 
mission  he  frequently  retired  to  thecaveof  Heva,in  the  neigh 
bouring  mountains,  and  also  made  a  second  journey  into 
Syria  and  occasional  visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia* 
During  these  journeys  he  gained  information  at  such  timet 
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and  in  Bueb  degne  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  conversed  most  familiarly  with  some  learned 
Jews  and  Christians,  among  whom  are  particularly  men- 
tioned a  celebrated  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Salaam,  and  Wa- 
raka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  who  first  deserting  his  native 
polytheism,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  faith,  had  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testament.  ( Abulfeda,  Annales,  i.,  283 ;  Mar- 
raccius,  Prodromus  1,  44.) 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  assumed  the 
prophetic  office,  and  displayed  his  views  and  principles  to 
nis  own  domestic  circle.  His  first  efforts  were  successful, 
fur  his  wife  Khadija,  Waraka,  Abubeker,  his  oousio-german 
Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family, 
readily  acknowledged  his  divine  mission,  and  himself  as  the 
apostle  of  Allah. 

After  being  three  years  silently  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  his  nearest  friends,  he  invited  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  family  of  Hashem  to  his  house,  and  after  having 
conjured  them  to  leave  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  one  God, 
he  publicly  proclaimed  his  calling,  and  declared  that  by  the 
command  of  that  one  God,  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  he  felt  compelled  to  impart  to  his  country  men  the  most 
precious  gift,  and  the  only  means  of  their  future  salvation. 
Far  from  being  persuaded,  the  assembly  was  struck  silent 
with  surprise  min<;led  with  contempt.  The  young  and  en- 
thusiastic Ali  alone,  tbrowin^r  himself  at  the  feet  of  Moham- 
med, with -a  solemn  vow  offered  to  be  his  companion,  but 
bis  father,  the  mild  and  sober  Abu  Taleb,  seriously  advised 
the  prophet  to  abstain  from  his  strange  and  fanatical  design. 
Mohammed  repUed,  that  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed 
on  his  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  they  should 
never  divert  him  from  his  career.  Stimulated  rather  than 
intimidated  by  the  resistance  of  his  relations,  the  reformer 
soon  began  to  frequent  the  public  places  of  Mecca,  and 
openly  to  preach  the  unity  of  God,  calling  upon  the  citizens 
to  repent  of  their  idolatry,  exhorting  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  a  supreme  and  most  merciful  Being, 
and  reciting  fragments  of  the  KorSn  or  affixing  them  at  the 
doors  of  the  Caaba.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  thus  converting  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who,  struck 
with  the  sublime  beauty  of  a  passage  thus  promulgated, 
declared  it  fkr  superior  to  any  production  of  human  genius, 
and  willingly  joined  in  the  profession  of  Islam.  The  people 
listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  and  though  they 
were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  very  few  were 
yet  incUned  to  desert  their  hereditary  and  long-cherished 
ceremonies,  and  to  adopt  a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  which  they  were  imable  to  comprehend.  Moham- 
med was  repeatedly  urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine 
mission  by  miracles,  but  he  wisely  appealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  declared  that  wonders 
and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculous  act  which 
Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished,  and  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credulous  adherents,  is  a 
nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  through  the  heavens,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  performed  on  an  imaginary  animal  like  an  ass,  called 
Borak  (lightnint^) ;  but  we  need  sdluxely  remark  that  the 
simple  words  of  the  Kordn  {Sur»  xvii.)  may  as  well  be  taken 
in  tne  allegorical  sense  of  a  vision. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  noblest  citizens,  such  as 
Abu  Obeida,  Hamsa,  an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  Othman,  and 
the  stern  and  in  flexible  Omar,  were  successively  gained  by 
the  moderation  and  influence  of  Abubeker,  with  whom,  by 
marrying  his  only  daughter  Ayesha,  the  prophet  had  become 
more  nearly  allied  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Khadija. 
Nevertheless  for  more  than  ten  years  the  new  ihith  made 
little  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca,  and  might  have 
been  extinguished  in  its  birth,  if  the  jealous  leaders  of  the 
Koreishites  had  not  directed  their  animosity  and  violence 
against  the  whole  line  of  Hashem.  Although  menaces 
and  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  be  minutely  related 
here,  had  compelled  the  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to 
retire  into  Abyssinia,  the  spirit  of  party  oontinuallv  kindled 
the  flame  of  dissension.  At  last  a  revolt,  which  threatened 
the  life  of  Mohammed,  broke  out  at  Mecca,  and  the  pro- 
phet took  his  flight  to  Yatreb,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Medina  (Medinat-al-nabi),  or  the  city  of  the  pro- 
phet. This  retreat  happened  on  the  16th  of  July,  632,  and 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Mohammedan  nro,  called  Hejra. 
The  citixeas  of  Medina,  among  whom  the  seeds  of  Islam 


had  been  sown  by  some  converted  pilgrims  returning  ftom 
Mecca,  were  readily  inclined  to  embrace  the  caaae  of  the 
reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  by  several  previoua 
deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their  alliance 
and  protection  against  his  enemiea  Accordingly  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  banished  prophet  invested 
him  with  Uie  regal  and  saoezdotal  office,  and  offered  their 
assistance  in  propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  new 
religion.  From  this  moment  a  vast  theatre  opened  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed.  His  revelationa 
assumed  a  much  higher  claim ;  he  inculcated  as  a  matter  of 
religion  and  of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels ; 
and  the  sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  Heaven  froia 
that  time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribesof  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession  thai 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his 
apostle. 

After  various  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  great 
battles  were  fought  with  the  Koreishites  under  Abu  Sophiap, 
the  most  implacable  foe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hashe* 
mitic  line,  who,  after  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  had  succeeded 
to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A  military  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  had  been  collected  bj  Abu  Sophian,  in  order 
to  protect  a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria,  and  to 
attack  the  daring  band  of  the  prophet,  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  warriors,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Beder, 
twenty  miles  from  Medina.  The  Moslems,  inflamed  with 
enthusiasm  and  expectation  of  booty,  ftiriously  assailed  the 
enemy,  who,  after  a  short  battle  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  leaving  a  rich  spoil  to  the  conquerors.  To 
avenge  this  disgraceful  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  following  year  (Hejr.  3)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand 
men  towards  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Mo* 
hammed  was  severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount 
Ohud.  The  Koreishites  were  now  victorious,  but  the  Mos- 
lems soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  a  third  war,  during  which 
the  city  of  Medina  was  besieged  for  twenty  days,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  single  combat  of  the  valourous  Ali.  Surrounded 
by  a  number  of  roving  clans  secretly  Aivouring  the  new  cause, 
or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  disposition,the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordingly 
an  armistice  of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
This  interval  Mohamraed  employed  in  converting  or  sub- 
duing the  principal  Jewish  tribes,  namely,  those  of  Kaino- 
kfto,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Chaibar.  (Abulfbda,  Vita 
Moham,t  p.  67 ;  Pococke,  Specimen  Hut  Arakuwh  p.  11.) 

The  castles  and  towns  of  the  unwarlike  Jews  were  ra- 
pidly taken  and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being 
unwilling  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  were 
driven  out,  or  persecuted  and  slaughtered  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  But  the  prophet  paid  dearly  for  this,  as  he  never 
entirely  recovered  fi'om  the  efibcta  of  poison  prepared  for 
him  by  a  Jewish  female  of  Chaibar.  Thus  advaneing 
among  the  tribes  of  his  native  country,  the  power  of  the 
fierce  and  ambitious  apostle  increased  like  an  avalanche, 
and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been  guilty  of  violating  the 
truce,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  warriors 
towards  Mecca  (Hejr.  8).  The  town  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  yielding  to  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam, 
the  people  unanimously  hailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca^ 
the  prophet  whom  they  had  driven  from  his  paternal  hearth. 
Mohammed  readily  forgave  bis  converted  brethren  the  in- 
sults which  he  had  formerly  received  from  them,  and  after 
having  broken  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  round  the 
C^aba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  he  adorned 
and  consecrated  the  temple  to  the  worship  of  God.  In  doing 
this  he  himself  set  an  example  of  the  moat  earnest  prayer 
and  devotion,  and  strictly  fulfilled  the  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  shrine  had  there- 
tofore invariably  observed.  The  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  a 
subsequent  prosperous  expedition  against  the  hostile  for- 
tress of  T^yef,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  submissk>n  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  even  the  petty 
chiefe  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  of- 
fered their  fkriendship  and  alliance  to  the  victorious  prophet 
Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride,  Mohammed  now  despatched 
his  ambassadors  to  Khosru  Parvis,  king  of  Peiaia,  to  Hera- 
clius  of  Byzantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  solemnly 
inviting  them  to  the  profession  of  Islam,  or  threatening 
them  with  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand 
Moslems  invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  Palestine,  and 
although  this  and  a  subsequsnt  expedition  to  the  west 
were  only  momentary  excursions,  a  number  of  foreign  tribe 
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and  cities  willingly  submitted.  This  arose  pnncipally  from 
the  clemency  and  moderation  of  the  prophet  towards  the 
Christians,  from  whom  he  claimed  only  a  moderate  tribute, 
and  to  whom  he  most  liberally  granted  his  protection, 
security  and  freedom  of  trade,  and  toleration  of  their 
worship*  and  whose  conversion  to  his  religion  he  rather  ex-. 
pected  than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a  patent  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  known  under  the  name  of  *Tes- 
tamentum  Mohammedis,*  was  formally  published,  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  authenticity,  is  at  least  in 
accordance  with  many  passages  of  the  Kor&n,  declaring  that 
*  no  force  shall  be  employed  in  religion ;  that  the  prophet 
is  nothing  but  a  teacher  and  admonisher  of  the  people,  who 
«hall  not  be  governed  by  violence,  and  that  the  believers 
shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the  punishment  of 
God,  for  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as 
hedeserves.'  {Sur.  ii.,  257  ;  xlv*,  14;  Ixxxviii.,  21,  &c.)  Re- 
turning from  these  military  expeditions,  and  having  once 
more  accomplished  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  Mohammed  retired  to  M^na,  where,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  followers,  he  died.  This  event  happened, 
after  a  severe  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
6^,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  firmly  believed  that  a  prophet  could 
never  die ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  tho  sober 
and  prudent  Abubeker  to  refute  so  absurd  an  opinion.  '  Is 
it  Mohammed,'  he  exclaimed  to  the  frantic  multitude,  'or 
the  God  of  Mohammed,  whom  you  worship  ?  The  God  of 
Mohammed  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal 
like  ourselves,  and  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of 
mortality.* 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  political  life  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  by  whose  noble  aspirations  and  intrepid 
courage  the  hostile  tribes  of  an  immense  country  were 
for  the  first  time  united  in  faith  and  obedience ;  and  be- 
fore discussing  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which,  during 
the  space  of  a  century,  displayed  its  victorious  banners  over 
all  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  are  zealously  fol- 
lowed from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  by  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people — we  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  Arabia 

Erevious  to  the  introduction  of  Islam.  The  aboriginal  in- 
abitants  of  the  peninsula  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  free  and  wandering  clans, 
limited  communities,  and  petty  states,  whose  peculiarities  of 
character,  mode  of  life,  and  political  institutions,  as  they 
were  mostly  dependent  upon  local  circumstances,  were  for 
centuries  stamped  with  the  same  unaltered  features,  and  had 
been  preserved  almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of 
tile  Patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  mountainous 
table^land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pasturage 
and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected  and 
skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was  occupied 
by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to  the  settled  in- 
habitants, are  proud  of  the  name  of  Beduins,  or  people  of 
the  plain.  Most  of  them  were  addicted  to  a  wandering  pas- 
toral Ufe,  but  from  being  strongly  disposed  to  war  and  chi- 
TiUrous  adventures,  their  peaceable  occupations  were  inter- 
rupted, either  by  conducting  a  caravan  of  merchants,  or 
still  oftener  by  assailing  and  robbing  their  fellow-tribes. 
Every  tribe  was  governed  by  the  most  aged  or  worthy 
Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted  above  its 
brethren  by  fortune  and  heroic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetry.  For  as  the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  his- 
torians and  moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their 
countrymen  were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  an- 
nual fair  at  Okhad,  thirtv  days  were  consecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Those  meetings  however  formed  only  a  very  feeble  bond 
of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  who 
only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  warfare, 
submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  Emir  of  Emirs,  and  had 
never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the  tie  was 
still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  besng  col- 
lected in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, were  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by  the  free 
Beduins,  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves.  The  re- 
ligious worship  of  the  Arabs  chiefly  consisted  in  the  adora- 
tion of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  were  considered  as 


so  many  tutelar  deities  of  the  different  tribes ;  and  mmocf 
which,  after  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planet  Venus  liad  ao 
quired  such  peculiar  pre-eminence,  that  even  to  tlus  ptous 
Moslems  Friday  ever  after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  the 
week.    These  deities,  with  many  other  images  of  the  per- 
sonified powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of 
every  variety  of  shape,  were  principally  gathered  round  the 
antient  Caaba,  or  square  temple,  the  Pantheon  of  Arabian 
idolatry  at  Mecca ;  and  their  worship  was  accompanied,  not 
only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking  ceremonies  of 
a  degraded  paganism,  but  even  with  human  sacrifices  and 
cruelties  of  every  description.  Even  children  were  immolated 
by  some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols;  while  othent,  as  the 
Kendites,  buried  their  daughters  alive  {Sur,  vi.,  137  ;  xti\, 
58  ;  Ixxxi.,  8),  and  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  except  a 
vague  belief  of  the  soul  becomin|^  transformed  into  owls  ho- 
vering round  the  grave,  there  is  no  indication   that   ibe 
Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future  life  and  final  retribu- 
tion.  (Pococke,  Specimen  Histories  Arabum,  ed.  "White, 
1806.)    Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  paas  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  scattered  along 
the  Persian    gulf,  snd    the  Sabseans,  on    the    southern 
coast   of  the   peninsula,  who,  even    from   the    time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of  Ophir, 
Saba,  and    afterwards  Aden,  with  Indian  merchandise, 
and  who,  as  is  clear  from  manv  good  arguments,  were 
undoubtedly  of  Hindu  origin.    The  Christian  religion  had 
long  been  established  in  several  parts  of  Arabia,  but  the 
Christianity  of  the  Oriental  church,  at  that  time,  almost 
resembled  paganism,  being  associated  with  monachiam  and 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  images.     Among 
the  heretical  sectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  monophysiti- 
cal  and  other  abstruse  dogmatical   controversies,  looked 
upon  each  other  with  the  utmost  hatred,  we  find  particularly 
mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Marcionites,  and  Ma- 
nichnans,  besides  some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the 
CoUvridians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  ador- 
ing her  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  Christian  tritneism  so  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author 
of  the  Korfin.    After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
had  retired  in  great  numbers  to  Arabia,  where,  owing  to 
tho  loose  connection  and  the  jealousy  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
they  had  gained  considerable  power.   Many  of  them,  adopt- 
ing the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  chose  a  wandering  Ufe, 
connected  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurous  strife,  and 
a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish  Beduin  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Hamm&sa,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian 
chivalry.    {Hammeka,  p.  49,  Freyt)    But  in  general  the 
Jews  were  peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fortified  castles, 
principally  alon^  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  large  cities.    It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his  country  that 
the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for  prose- 
lytes, and  his  early  predilection  ip  favour  of  the  poteeuorM 
qfScriptitre,  as  they  are  honourably  called,  might  be  attested 
by  innumerable  passages  of  the  Korfin.  He  not  only  appeals 
frequently  to  their  testimony  in  order  to  verify  the  revela- 
tions of  former  times,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  his  own 
divine  mission  {Sur.  ii.,  134 ;  x.,  93 ;  xxvii.,  77 ;  xxxii.,  25 ; 
xlv.,  16),  but  to  gratify  the  Jewish  superstition,  he  even  in- 
structed his  first  disciples  to  direct  their  prayers  towards  the 
holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  afterwards  altered  in 
favour  of  the  Caaba.    (Sur.  iL,  143-146.)    But  the  followers 
of  the  Mosaic  institution,  being  then  already  entangled  in 
their  fanciful  Talmudic  lore,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
accept  the  more  simple  and  less  alluring  tenets  of  Islam, 
and  when  the  most  persuasive  summons  of  the  prophet 
were  repeatedly  answered  by  ironical  sneers  and  undis- 
guised contempt,  his  former  friendship  was  converted  into 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  Jews  were  accordingly  stigma- 
tised as  the  enemies  of  the  Moslems,  the  murderers  of  their 
prophets,  as  interpolators  of  sacred  Scripture,  and,  in  pre- 
tending to  be  the  chosen  .people  of  God,  as  the  haughty 
foes  of  mankind.    {Sur,  ii.,  58,  73 ;  v.,  81,  74,  85.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  his  Jewish  instructors,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  above-mentioned  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Salaam, 
that  Mohammed  was  indebted  ibr  that  ample  knowledge  of 
biblical  history,  and  for  all  those -dogmatical  legends,  fan 
ciful  ornaments,  and  absurd  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
with  which  almost  every  page  of  his  Kor^n  is  stamped. 
(A.  Greiger,  JVae  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  JuderUhume  at^f-^ 
genommen  f  Bonn,  1 833.)  This  leads  us  to  that  singtibr 
work,  which,  from  the  importance  of  its  contents,  has  been 
acknowledged  as  the  funiumental  code  of  civil  aud  chmioal 
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law  for  many  millions  of  manlcind ;  a  work  which,  from  the 
force  and  sublimity  of  its  style,  has  been  for  centuries 
admired,  and  has  become  the  model  and  standard  of  all 
Arabic  writers,  and  whose  language  is  even  now  the  vehicle 
of  communication  for  nations  between  the  Polynesian 
isles  and  the  Columns  of  Hercules ;  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  these  nations  as  the  mexhaustible  source 
of  thbir  happiness  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their 
eternal  bliss  and  salvation  hereafter;  a  work  which,  accord- 
ing to  pious  Moslems,  was  written  before  the  throne  of  God 
with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees, 
and  of  which  a  mere  copy  was  brought  down  and  revealed 
to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 

The  Korfin  {lecture),  or  with  the  Arabic  article,  Alkor&n, 
commonly  called  ihe  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imitsr 
tion  of  the  rabbinical  denominations  of  the  Scripture, 
namely,  Mikra  and  Khitab,  is  a  collection  of  all  those 
various  fragments  which  the  prophet,  during  the  time  of 
his  apostolic  office,  successively  promulgated  as  so  many 
revelations  from  heaven.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
characterise  the  leading  features  of  the  Kordn,  or  even  to 
give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  its  contents ;  for  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  incoherent  rhapsodies  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  we  are  at  a  loss  either  to  trace  any  logical  con- 
nection between  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a  work  which  otherwise  might  have  served 
as  an  official  journal  of  the  progress  of  Islam.  Accordine  to 
the  momentary  feelings  of  the  prophet,  his  frame  of  mind,  or 
the  mere  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fer* 
vent  prayers  are  suddenly  interrupted  by  hortatory  speeches 
and  admonitory  discourses.  Apostrophes  of  Allah  to  the 
listening  apostle,  and  of  course  to  the  refractory  unbe- 
lievers, are  interrupted  by  legendary  tales  and  fabulous 
traditions  of  antient  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes;  and  religious 
customs  and  ceremonies,  enforced  with  moral  sentences 
and  the  most  energetic  recommendations  of  gratitude, 
charity,  patience,  and  piety,  are  occasionally  illustrated  or 
strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  biblical  patriarchs 
and  prophets  derived  from  rabbinical  authority.  Add 
to  this  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  the  most 
refined  dialect  of  Hejaz,  and  the  harmony  and  copious- 
ness of  the  style,  which  in  splendid  imagery,  bold  metaphors, 
and  occasional  rhyme,  rather  resembles  poetry  than  prose, 
and,  though  sometimes  obscure  or  verging  upon  tumidity, 
is  generally  vigorous  and  sublime,— and  we  may  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  Goethe,  that  the  KorSn  is  a 
work  with  whose  dulness  the  reader  is  at  first  disgusted,  but 
is  afterwards  attracted  by  its  charms,  and  finally  ravished 
irresistibly  by  its  many  beauties.  The  revelations  of  the 
Kordn  had  been  originally  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  or 
handed  about  in  fragments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 
pieces  of  parchment  by  the  slave  of  Moliammed,  Said  ben 
Thabet.  The  scattered  leaves  were  collected  into  a  volume 
by  Abuheker,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet ;  but 
many  apocryphal  additions  having  crept  into  the  collection, 
an  authentic  copy  was  afterwards  revised  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Caliph  Omar  (652).  The  code  is  divided  into  114 
chapters,  or  suras,  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Mecca  or  Medina,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and 
with  the  number  of  verses  which  they  contain ;  but  they 
are  mostly  arranged  according  to  their  length,  and  without 
any  rezard  to  chronology,  the  seventy-fourth  and  ninety- 
sixth  chapters  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  revealed. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Kor&n  we  may 
notice  the  celebrated  commentaries  of  Abul  Kasem  Mo- 
hammed Al-Samachshari,  and  Nazireddin  Al-Beidhavi 
(in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  both  of  whom 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  many  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  of  the  work,  and  to  explain  its  occasional 
obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral  tradition 
which,  recording  in  more  than  7000  anecdotes  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  of  the  prophet,  had 
heen  collected  by  Abu  Abdollah  Mohammed  Al  Doch&ri  in 
the  ninth  century.  This  collection,  combined  with  a  pre- 
vious controversy  respecting  the  exclusive  right  of  Ali  or 
of  Abuheker  and  the  two  following  caliphs  to  the  supreme 
pontificate  and  secular  sovereignty  over  the  Moslems,  gave 
rise  to  the  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  com- 
munity into  Shiites,  or  sectarians,  by  whom  the  authority  of 
tradition  is  rejected,  and  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  believers. 
[Abbasidbs.]  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Kor&n,  hy 
Fagninus  Brixiensis  (Rome,  1530),  was  burnt  by  order  of 
the  pope ;  and  that  of  Lud.  Marraccius  was  not  allowed  to 


appear  unless  attended  with  a  Prodromus  ad  BefutaUonem 
Alcorani,  Padua,  1698,  folio.  A  quarto  edition  of  the  text 
by  Abr.  Hinkelmann  (Hamb.,  1694)  has  been  criticallr 
revised  and  reprinted  by  G.  Fluegel  (Leipz.,  1834).  A 
French  version  by  Savary  (1783),  carefully  corrected  by 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  appeared  in  1825.  The  English  trans- 
lation by  G.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a  learned  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  and  Notes,  was^rst  published  in  1734« 
and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Islam,  or  salvation,  is  displayed  throughout  the 
Kordn  in  single  and  often-repeated  precepts.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ;  of  a  dogmatical  (or  ImSn)  faith,  and  a  practical 
(or  D!n)  religion.  The  principal  articles  of  belief  are  the 
following: — There  is  but  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent, 
most  wise,  and  most  merciful,  to  whom  alone  obedience  and 
adoration  are  due^  and  whose  majesty  is  daily  proclaimed 
by  a  host  of  angels  above,  as  well  as  by  his  own  works 
around  us ;  he  is  the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  the  supreme  ruler  of  fate,  by  whose  divine 
providence  and  absolute  predestination  the  destinies  of 
mankind  have  from  eternity  been  decreed.  The  will  of 
God  and  his  divine  law  were  often  and  fully  declared  by 
the  former  prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Christ,  whose  authority  and  station  rise  in  just  gradation 
above  each  other;  but  among  whom  Abraham  is  the 
chief  prototype  of  a  true  believer.  'The  patriarch  was 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in  the  unity 
of  Grod:  he  was  a  religious  Moslem,  and  the  friend  of  Goo, 
as  the  Islam  is  nothing  more  than  the  faith  of  Abraham.' 
{Sur,  ii.,  134;  xvi.,  120.)  Nor  is  Isaac  to  be  considered 
as  the  beloved  son  of  the  patriarch ;  for  it  was  Ismael,  the 
pious  father  of  the  Arabian  race,  whom  Grod  asked  for  a 
sacrifice  (xix.,  55;  xxi.,  85;  xxxvii.,  101);  and  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  the  enthusiastic  author  of  the  KorSn 
is  often  so  totally  absorbed  by  his  thoughts,  and  the  truth 
of  his  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on  his  mind,  as  to  iden- 
tify his  own  feelings  with  those  of  the  biblical  characters. 
Equal  veneration  and  deferential  respect  are  paid  to  our 
Saviour :  *  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the 
apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary, 
and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  honourable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal, 
and  not  the  son  of  God;  his  enemies  conspired  against  his 
Ufe,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  the  cross, 
while  he  was  translated  to  heaven*  (iii.  54;  iv.  156,  159). 
But,  after  all,  Mohammed  is  the  last  and  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  apostle ;  with  him,  who  is  the  seal  of  the  pro- 
phets (xxiii.,  40),  the  divine  missions  have  ceased;  and  as  the 
Scripture  and  Gospels  have  been  altered  by  superstitious 
Jews  and  idolatrous  Christians,  the  KorSn  must  be  revered 
as  the  only  genuine  revelation  by  which  former  religions 
are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii.,  89 ;  xlvL,  11).  Tlie  soul 
of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  the  just 
reward  of  his  virtues,  or  the  punishment  due  to  his  evil 
deeds.  Sinners,  and  particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters, 
shall  be  hurled  about  in  a  dark  or  burning  hell ;  whereas 
the  virtuous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  happiness  in  a  paradise,  enlivened  by  heavenly 
virgins,  and  abounding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  and  delicious  fruits — the  most  desirable  enjoyments 
in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  the  hope  of  salvation 
is  not  confined  to  the  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  believes 
in  God  and  does  good  works  shall  be  saved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  pro- 
pagation of  Islam,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  incum- 
bent on  every  Moslem,  the  first  practical  duties  are,  prayers 
directed  towards  the  temple  or  Mecca  at  five  appointed 
hours  of  the  day,  fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramadhan, 
and  olms,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a  person's  property 
must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  bestowed  even  on 
foes  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Prayer  will  carry  the 
Moslem  half  way  to  God ;  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the 
door  of  his  palace ;  but  charity  and  benevolence*  towards  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  best  wor- 
shipped, will  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of  bridy 
and  frequent  religious  ablutions  are  strongly  recommended, 
and  likewise  attendance  iX  divine  service  in  the  mos(|ues 
on  every  Friday ;  and  once  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life,  if 
possible,  the  performance  of  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  the  sacred  birth-place  of  Islam.    The  antient 
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Arabian  custom  of  circumcision,  generally  practised  in  the 
eighth  year,  the  legislator  retained;  and  in  many  usages  and 
ceremonies  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
either  by  connecting  a  prevalent  superstition  with  the  morals 
of  a  purer  faith,  or  by  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within 
its  just  Ijmits.  For  example,  instead  of  the  former  poly- 
gamy, four  wives  at  most  were  legally  allowed,  and  the  ma- 
trimonial rules  were  more  strictly  regulated.  The  Kordn 
enumerates  as  deadly  sins,  wilful  murder,  adultery,  calumny, 
perjury,  and  false  testimony.  Usury,  gaming,  and  the  use 
of  wme  and  pork,  are  strongly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  but 
doing  justice  to  Mohammed  to  ob8e^^e,  that  every  precept 
enjoined  upon  his  followers  had  been  fully  confirmed  by 
his  own  example,  if  we  except  his  incontinence  with  the 
sex.  The  prophet  married  no  less  than  seventeen  wives, 
strangely  enough  all  widows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter 
of  Abubeker.  This  sensuality,  almost  the  only  stain  on 
his  character,  can  neither  be  palliated  by  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  Arabs  nor  by  his  hope  of  posterity  and  lineal 
succession,  which  nevertheless  failed,  as  the  four  sons  of 
Mohammed  died  in  their  infancy.  But  we  hardly  need  to 
apologise  for  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  (and  a  great 
man  Mohammed  certainly  was),  who  in  every  respect  is 
described  as  a  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue,  brave  and 
liberal,  eloquent  aud  vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  of  irreproachable  morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  injustice  were  often  subservient  to  the  first  propagation 
of  Islam,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  a  religious  enthusiast  is 
compelled  fo  act  according  to  the  overpowering  suggestions 
of  his  imagination,  which  he  easily  persuades  himself 
to  be  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  and  according  to  his  own 
conviction  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  bis  mission. 
As  to  this,  the  prophet  repeatedly  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  expresses  his  purpose  of  uniting  and  reconciling  the 
hostile  tribes  of  his  country  by  destroying  their  gross  idol- 
atry, and  by  bestowing  on  them  the  most  salutary  and  pre- 
cious gift  of  a  purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divine  origin 
he  himself  firmly  believed.  And  indeed  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Kordn,  by  which  prayers 
and  alms  were  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
and  which,  instead  of  hostility  and  perpetual  feuds,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  social  virtues,  has  been  a  real 
blessing  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a  most  import- 
ant influence  on  its  civilization.  It  is  not  merely  to  the 
conquering  sword  and  to  the  intrepid  courage  of  the  re- 
former and  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
and  attractive  features  of  a  system,  rich  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  Eastern  poetry,  and  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant 
and  sensual  generation,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Ara- 
bian conquests  must  be  attributed,  although  favoured  and 
promoted  by  the  discord,  internal  revolutions,  and  weakness 
of  the  neighbouring  governments. 

(Arabia,  p.  216;  and  for  the  further  development  of 
Islam,  see  Adr.  Reland,  De  ReHgione  Mohammedica^ 
Utrecht,  1717.) 

MOHAMUDGARA.    [Sanscrit  Litkraturb.] 

MOHAWK,  River.    [New  York.] 

MOHAWKS.    [iROQTjoia] 

MOHILEW,  or  MOGILEW,  a  government  of  European 
Russia  (in  the  division  called  West  Russia),  lies  between 
53**  5'  and  65**  10'  N.  lat.  and  28*  50'  and  32*'  40'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vitepsk,  on  the  north- east  by 
Smolensk,  on  the  iJbuth-east  and  south  by  Tschernigow, 
and  on  the  west  by  Minsk.  The  area  is  19,300  square  miles, 
and  it  is  divided  into  twelve  circles.  It  is  part  of  the  fiat 
tract  of  Russia,  and  contains  no  mountains,  but  only  hills 
and  the  high  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  has  fewer  lakes, 
marshes,  and  low  fens  than  some  of  the  adjoining  pro* 
vinces,  for  instance,  Vitepsk ;  the  soil  is  not  so  sandy,  and 
on  the  whole  more  productive.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Dnieper,  which  comes  from  Smolensk  and  flows  first 
west  and  then  due  south.  It  receives  on  the  left  the 
Swinaja,  the  Bolotimka,  and  the  Sjdsoha.  which  last  comes 
from  Smolensk  and  receives  several  small  rivers;  on  the 
right  the  Dnieper  is  joined  by  the  Druez  and  the  Bere- 
sina,  ot  which  latter  only  the  .mouth  is  in  this  province. 
Most  of  the  lakes  are  in  the  north- west  part ;  there  are  the 
Dolgoe,  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  Sennoje;  the  others 
resemble  large  ponds. 

The  climate  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Vitepsk;  and 
apples  and  pears,  which  there  thrive  only  in  sheltered  spots, 
succeed  here  without  any  particular  care. 

The  chief  occupations  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  agrieulture 


and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  sofl  is  equally  finroQraU^ 
to  both,  and  if  the  higher  lands  produce  the  finest  com,  ihm 
low  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  have  the  moMt 
nutritious  pastures ;  but  both  these  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my are  in  a  very  backward  state.  Bad  harvests  sometiiDe^ 
occur,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  careless  cultivation,  or  of 
unfavourable  seasons,  but  a  general  failure  of  tbe  crops  cs 
rare.  Rye  is  the  principal  bread  corn ;  wheat  is  grown  onlr 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility.  Barley  and  oats  are  rafsed 
everywhere,  and  buckwheat  in  the  most  sandy  soils,  where 
no  other  kind  of  grain  will  grow ;  it  is  used  in  tlie  form  of 
groats,  mixed  with  flour,  and  the  poiUtry,  especiaOy  turkeys, 
are  fed  with  it.  Hempand  flax  are  staple  articles  and  culti- 
vated for  exportation.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated  almost t 
exclusively  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles.  Almost  all  the  land- 
owners have  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards ;  in  the  latter  all 
kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated,  chiefly  however  apples  and 
cherries.  Hops  and  poppies  are  grown  in  the  gardens.  Tbe 
fescue  grass  i/esiuca /batons,  Linn.),  here  called  manna,  t» 
found  in  the  fields  and  in  some  parts  gathered.*  In  tbe  forests 
and  low  grounds  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  bilber- 
ries. The  forests  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  province : 
in  particular  the  banks  of  the  Sodscha  and  the  Druez,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  Tscherikow,  are  covered  with  the  fIViest  firs, 
which  are  partly  felled  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  floated 
down  the  Dnieper.  The  crown  forests  are  however  of  in- 
considerable extent  The  pastures  are  very  good,  and  might 
maintain  a  much  larger  nfimber  of  cattle  than  they  now  do. 
The  horses  are  small;  and  the  black  cattle  are  not  strong, 
but  soon  grow  fat  on  good  pasture.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is 
coarse,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  importation  of  a  foreign  breed.  Deer  and 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce ;  nares  and  feathered 
game  of  all  kinds  abound.  The  fisheries  are  productive ; 
the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha  yield  annually  above  40,000  poods 
(a  pood  is  36  lbs.)  of  sturgeon  and  shad,  the  whole  of 
which  is  consumed  in  the  province.  The  chief  mineral  is 
bog-iron,  which  might  be  a  source  of  great  profit,  bat  is  not 
turned  to  much  account.  The  manufactories  are  inconsider- 
able, and  a  few  years  ago  were  confined  to  some  tanneries, 
glass  and  iron  works,  and  paper-mills.  Of  late  years,  that  is, 
since  1 820,  great  improvement  has  been  made.  The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  linseed, 
timber,  cattle,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  some 
manufactures.  The  principal  trading  towns  are  Mohifew 
and  Mstislawl.  The  inhabitants,  now  probably  amounting 
to  nearly  a  million,  are  for  the  most  partRussniaks  or  Little 
Russians,  who  speak  a  dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  Polish 
and  Russian;  Great  Russians;  some  Poles,  to  which 
nation  most  of  the  nobles  belong,  and  Jews,  who  are  pretty 
numerous.  The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
is  that  of  the  Russian  (or  not-united)  Greek  church.  Some 
are  of  the  United  Greek  church;  but  Bromsen  says  (in  1819) 
that  most  of  them  had  returned  to  the  not-united  Greek 
church.  The  Greek  churches  have  an  archbishop,  to  whose 
diocese  Vitepsk  also  belongs,  and  who  resides  at  Mohi- 
lew ;  the  Romin  Catholics  are  also  numerous,  and  have 
an  archbishop  resident  at  Mohilew.  There  are  a  few  Lu- 
therans ;  tbe  Jews  are  very  numerous ;  they  have  synagogues 
and  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  have  got  into  their 
hands  almost  all  the  retail  business,  the  sale  of  brandy,  and 
some  of  the  trades  or  professions.    Gipsies  are  numerous. 

Mohilew,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable 
town,  situated  in  53°  50' N.  lat.  and  30"*  25' B.  long.,  in  a 
pleasant  well-cultivated  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military 
governors,  and  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops. The  latter  is  the  superior  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  a 
decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  Ibur  quarters.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  in  the  centre  ot  the 
city  there  is  a  large  square,  or  rather  octagon,  surrounded 
with  stone  buildings.  The  public  edifices  are,  an  old  castle 
on  a  hill  which  commands  the  town ;  sixteen  Greek  churches, 
of  which  that  of  St.  Joseph  is  very  magnificent;  the  two 
archbishops*  palaces ;  two  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
oonvents ;  two  synagogues ;  a  Lutheran  chapel ;  and  a  stone 

*  Thlt  rpedes^oT  gnua  gnmt  in  manhrt.  ditebes.  on  Um  banks  of  ri^M. 
and  in  low  damp  meadowR.  and  in  Keufral  grows  hiKhcst  in  j^ruwutioa  a« 
It  15  roost  under  water.  Tbo  teed  is  extremely  nutriticMia,  aud  u  kuowu  hy 
the  name  of  manna  gtoata.  In  Polaod  it  is  even  nreferred  to  riee,  and  %o  wvlt 
prepared,  that  it  is  exported  M)  Sweden.  Pruasia,  Deumatk,  Norway.  Ac. 
The  waterfowl  and  trout  are  Tery  fond  of  th«  seed.  The  gniaa  b  (Bood  iMMmb. 
ment  for  all  kind!  of  e«tUe<  aspecialljr  bladt  catUe  and  eheep. 
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bazaar,  two  stories  high.  There  are  a  seminary  for  Greek 
priests,  a  gymnasiumt  seven  schools,  six  poorhouses,  and 
an  infirmaiy.  The  tanneries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  there  are  some  manufactories  of  iron  articles. 
The  adjacent  country  being  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
have  extensive  gardens,  which  are  a  source  of  great  profit. 
They  have  very  considerable  trade,  which  was  formerly 
chietly  directed  to  Riga,  Konigsberg,  Memel,  and  Danzig,  but 
of  late  years  has  turned  to  Odessa.  The  population  has  much 
increased  of  late  years:  Stein  states  it  at  12,500,  Hassel  at 
16,000,  and  Cannabich  at  21,800. 

The  other  principal  towns  are,  Mstislawl,  5000  inhabit- 
ants; Dubrowua,  4000  inhabitants;  Skiow, a  fortified  place, 
2 600  inhabitants ;  Orcha,  4000  inhabitants ;  and  Homel,  in 
the  lordship  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  Count  Roman- 
zow,  in  which  there  are  90  villages  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
There  is  in  the  town  a  Lancasterian  school  for  400  peasant 
children,  200  of  whom  are  boarded  and  instructed  in  handi- 
crafts, agriculture,  and  gardening. 

(Schubert,  i>cztf  Rusfische  Reich,  1835 ;  Stein,  Geoff,  Lexi- 
con; Horschelmann,  Geog.  1833;  Hassel,  Cannabich,  1836.) 

MOHILLA.    [Comoro  Islands.] 

MOHSITE,  crystallized  titaniate  of  iron.  The  primary 
form  is  a  rhomboia.  The  crystals  occur  attached  and  macled. 
Cleavage  not  observable.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness 
sutlicient  to  scratch  glass  readily.  Brittle.  Colour  black ; 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Does  not 
obey  the  magnet.     Found  in  Dauphiny. 

MOlDORfi.    [Money.] 

MOISSAC,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissenient  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  in 
44°  7'  N.  lat.  and  T  5'E.  long.,  426  miles  from  Paris  by  the 
road  through  Orl^ns,  Chfiteauroux,  Limoges,  Cah<N^  and 
Montauban. 

This  town  is  first  noticed  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Goths,  from  whom  it 
was  shortly  after  taken  by  the  Franks.  It  was  plundered 
by  the  Northmen,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession 
of  the  Albigenses,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Simon  de 
Monifort.  The  wars  of  the  English  and  the  religious  con- 
tests of  the  sixteenth  century  completed  its  ruin.  The 
remains  of  the  antient  walls  show  how  &r  its  former  extent 
exceeded  its  present  size. 

The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tarn  (which  is 
navigable),  about  three  or  four  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Garonne.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well  builC,  and 
among  tl>e  most  striking  objects  are  the  public  fountain  and 
tbe  bridge  over  the  Tarn.  The  country  round  the  town  is 
very  delightful,  and  produces  abundance  of  com  and  wine 
and  of  delicious  fruits.  The  population  in  1831  was  6950 
for  tlie  town,  or  10,165  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  10,618  for  the  commune.  There  are  many  mills  for 
grinding  tlour  fbr  exportation  to  the  colonies,  and  consider- 
uble  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  oil,  saffrou,  wine,  and  wool. 
There  are  eight  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  49  communes.  It  is  subdiTidad  into  six  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population  in  1831  was  62,489 ;  in  1836  it  was  62,735. 

kOlVRE,  DE.    [Db  MoiVBB.] 

MOLA.  There  are  two  artists  of  this  name,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  both  studied  for  a  time  under  Albano. 
Of  these  the  more  celebrated  one,  PiBRnuNCBSco,  was  bom 
at  Coldi-e,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  first  instructions  in  art  from  his  fkther,  who 
was  both  a  painter  and  architect,  he  studied  successively 
under  Giuseppino,  Albano,  and  Guercino.  He  attained  to 
great  exoellence  both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  though 
his  chitff  merit  lay  in  landscape,  to  which  he  chiefly  applied 
himself,  be  also  painted  history  occasionally,  and  with  much 
ability.  His  talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
princes  and  nobles,  and  among  others  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
dec.  His  reputation  at  length  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
France,  and  he  was  making  preparations  for  proceeding 
thither  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rome 
in  1666.  According  to  other  notices  of  him,  the  dates  both 
of  his  birth  and  death  vary  from  those  above  given,  those 
assigned  being  respectively  1609  and  1665;  besides  which, 
be  H  stated  to  have  been  born  at  Lugano. 

GiANBATTisTA  MoLA..  who  was  not  at  all  related  to  the 
preceding,  but  is  said  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  was 
born  in  1620.  He  studied  first  at  Paris  under  Vouet,  and 
afterwards  under  Albano,  at  Bologna.    Like  his  namesake 


Pierfrancesco,  Gianbattista  was  an  excellent  landscape- 
painter,  and  well  skilled  also  in  perspective,  though  in 
other  respects  his  inferior.     He  died  in  1661. 

MOLASSES,  the  uncrystallized  syrup  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  which  is  suffered  to  drain  fix>m 
the  casks  into  a  cistern,  in  what  is  called  the  curing-house, 
before  the  sugar  is  sent  away  from  the  plantation.  To 
facilitate  the  draining,  the  casks  are  ranged  upright  on  a 
frame-work  of  open  joists  over  the  cistern  ;  several  boles  of 
about  an  inch  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
casks ;  and  before  the  newly  made  sugar  is  put  into  the 
hogsheads,  or,  as  it  is  called,  potted,  an  equal  number  of 
plantain-stalks,  or  sugar-canes  from  which  the  juice  has 
been  expressed,  are  placed  in  each  cask,  so  that  the  ends 
protrude  through  the  holes.  These  stalks  or  canes  must  be 
of  an  equal  length  with  the  cask,  and  they  thus  form  so 
many  channels  or  conduits  ibr  the  passing  away  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  molasses :  some  wiH  always  remain  in 
the  hogsheads,  and,  draining  away  by  slow  degrees,  will  in 
a  great  measure  be  lost  during  the  voyage ;  but  even  after 
the  arrival  of  the  sugar  in  Europe  a  proportion  of  molasses^ 
which  is  less  or  more  according  to  the  good  or  bad  quality 
of  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  mass. 

Nearly  all  the  molasses  made  in  the  English  sugar  colo- 
nies was  formerly  converted  into  rum  by  fermentation  and 
distillation  on  the  estates ;  but  the  prioe  of  that  spirit  hav- 
ing declined,  and  improvements  having  been  made  in  the 
processes  of  refining  sugar  in  Europe,  whereby  a  large  pro- 
portion of  West  India  molasses  has  been  rendered  crystal* 
lizable,  a  considerable  and  continually  increasing  quantity 
of  molasses  is  shipped  for  that  purpose.  The  syrups,  which 
ultimately  remain  in  a  liquid  form  after  passing  through  the 
processes  of  a  refining-huuse,  whether  the  same  are  the 
produce  of  Muscovado  sugar  or  of  molasses,  are  sometimes 
called  molasses,  but  are  more  generally  known  as  treacle. 

The  quantity  of  West  India  molasses  imported  and  taken 
for  consumption,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1836,  has  been 
as  follows : — 

Yean. 

1820 
■1821 
1S22 
1823 
1824 
1825 
18:26 
1827 
\8id 
1829 

The  consumption  duty  charged  on  molasses  is  nine  shil* 
lings  per  ewt.,  or  three-eighths  of  the  rate  charged  on  crys- 
talline sugar. 

MOLD.    [Flintshxas.] 

MOLDA'VIA,  a  province  of  northern  Turkey,  situated 
between  45""  25'  and  48"*  13'  N.  lat,  and  26''  10' and  28* 
30'  B.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the 
principality  prerioualy  to  the  peace  of  1812.  and  fVom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Pruth ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Dannbe  and  Wallachia,  on  the  west  by  Transylvania, 
and  on  the  north  6y  the  Buckowine  and  a  part  of  (raUicia 
or  Austrian  Poland.  Its  greatest  length  fh)m  south  to 
north  is  about  200  miles,  its  breadth  about  120,  and  its  area 
about  17,000  square  miles.  The  Danube,  which  touches 
only  a  small  part  of  Moldavia,  reoeives  within  the  limits  of 
the  prindpahty  the  rivers  Sireih  and  Pruth.  Branches  of 
the  Garpathians  extend  along  the  western  frontier  of  Mol- 
davia, and  separate  the  principality  from  Transylvania. 
These  mountains  send  out  ofibets  into  the  interior  of  Mol 
davia,  which  decline  in  height  as  they  advance  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sireth  and  Pruth,  where  they  termmate  in  hills 
covered  with  vineyards.  Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper 
Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  four 
districts,  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Shoss,  which  is 
subdivided  into  nine  districts.  The  climate  of  Moldavia  is 
much  colder  in  winter  than  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  with  the  north  of  Italy :  the  rivers  are  gene- 
rally fh>zen,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  summers  are  exceedingly  hot.  The 
country  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very 
violent :  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd  of  February.  1821.  The  country  pos- 
sesses much  mineral  wealth,  of  which  however  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  stat" 
in  which  the  country  has  been  for  several  centuries.  Thf 
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is  an  abundance  of  rock-salt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains;  there  are  also  some  mineral  sources;  and 
asphalt  urn  of  two  kinds,  red  and  black,  is  found  in  several 
parts;  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  also  produced,  nbiefly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  principality.  The  sand  of  the 
river  Bistritza  contains  gold,  but  not  in  a  large  quantity. 
Tlie  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  very  inferior  state  of  agriculture,  produces  every  kind 
of  grain  and  vegetable  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  rich 
meadows  which  Moldavia  contains,  and  the  vast  forests 
produce  every  kind  of  timber. 

JasKif,  or  Ya98yt  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on 
the  Bachlei,  a  small  muddy  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Prutb.  It  is  in  47"  9'  N.  lat.  and  27**  25'  E.  long.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  voyvode,  and  of  the  principal  autho- 
rities of  the  provinces,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop. The  palace  of  the  voyvode  is  on  an  eminence 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  slight  wall,  which  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  bands 
of  robbers,  but  woruld  be  small  protection  from  an  enemy; 
this  is  however  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  former  stroiiff 
fortifications  of  the  town,  which  were  destroyed  in  1 788.  It 
has  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Russians, ^but  has  always 
beon  restored  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Yassi  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses 
being  separated  from  eacn  other  by  courts  and  gardens  and 
plantations  of  trees.    In  1723  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  in  1 772  it  was  desolated  by  the  plague ;  in 
1822  it  was  burnt  by  the  Janissaries,  when  4700  houses 
Were  destroyed;    and  in  1827  two  terrible  conflagrations 
reduced  almost  the  whole  town  to  a  ruin.    It  now  presents 
a  melancholy  aspect ;  instead  of  well-built  houses,  it  consists 
chiefly  of  wooden  buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces 
vacant  or  filled  with  ruins.    The  principal  street,  which  is 
very  broad,  is  furnished  with  poor-looking  shops  on  each 
side ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  most  of 
them  are  laid  with  rough  planks  of  oak ;  in  the  rainy  season 
they  are  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  in  summer  with  a 
thick  layer  of  black  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind  raises 
in  clouds.    The  present  population  of  Yassy  is  probably  not 
more  than  from  15,000  to  20,000.    Before  the  great  fires  in 
1827  its  population  was  40,000,  and  it  had  43  churches  and 
chapels,  26   convents,    one  Catholic  and   one  Lutheran 
church,  a  hospital,  a  bazaar,  three  public  baths,  and  a  Wal- 
lachian  printing-office,  the  only  one  in  the  province.    There 
are  not  many  manufactures,  but  a  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on,  especially  during  the  fairs  which  are  held  there. 
Qulacz,  or  Galatz,  in  45*  23'  N.  lat.  and  28"  5'  E.  long., 
is  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Sireth  and  ten  miles  west  of  the  junction 
of  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
from    BrailoflT,    which    is    the   chief  port   of  Wallachia. 
Galatz   is  the  only  port  of  Moldavia,  so  that  it  is  the 
place  of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province,  and  is 
the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
Germany  and  Constantinople.    By  a  law  of  1834  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  free  port  has  been  granted  to  Galatz ;  and  a  steam 
communication  having  recently  been  established  between 
Vienna  and  Constantinople,  it  is  likely  to  become  a  general 
mart    for  Austrian  merchandise,  which  will  be  shipped 
thence  to  the  Levant  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Galatz 
IS  for  the  most  part  better  built  than  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  houses  of  stone,  several  Greek 
churches,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  bazaar  always 
well  filled  with  merchandise,  together  witli  a  great  number 
of  warehouses  for  grain  and  other  produce ;  the  streets  how- 
ever are  narrow  and  dirty.     Vessels  of  300  tons  burthen 
can  come  dose  up  to  the  town.  In  1833,  193  vessels  arrived 
at  Galatz,  of  which  87  were  Russian  and  31  Ionian;  the 
rest  were  Austrian,  French,  Sardinian,  Tuscan,  Neapolitan, 
and  Servian.    The  population  is  about  12,000. 

Fokzany  lies  on  botn  6ides  of  the  Milkov,  a  small  stream 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
in  45"*  41'  N.  lat.  and  27*"  10'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  commercial  town,  but  was  almost  destroyed  in  1789, 
during  the  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  It 
was  partly  rebuilt  afterwards,  but  was  set  on  fire  in  1822. 
It  has  still  a  tolerable  trade  in  hardware.  It  contains 
several  Greek  churches  and  a  convent.  The  population  is 
about  2000.  It  is  about  45  miles  west  from  Galatz. 
The  popuVatioQ  of  Moldavia,  .according  to  the  oeasas  of 


1833,  amounted  to  450,000.     It  consists  chiefly  of  Walb- 
chians,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gipsies. 

The  history  of  Moldavia  is  closely  connected  with  that  cf 
Wallachia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  pobtical 
boundary,  having  been  originally  the  same  country. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  great  devaatatioas  by  ihm 
several  hordes  which  invaded  the  Byzantine  empins,  and  a 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  descended  from  the  Rccaaa. 
settlers,  retired  to  the  west  of  the  Carpathian  mountain^  in 
the  present  country  of  Hungary.  About  the  middle  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century  a  colony  of  the  same  inhabitants  re-occro- 
pied  the  country,  under  a  chieftain  called  Bogdan,  wfae&ee 
it  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  the  natives  Bogdania ;  whilst 
the  name  of  Moldavia  is  derived  from  a  rivet  bearing^  a 
similar  apnellation.  There  must  have  beon  in  the  above- 
mentioneci  colony  an  admixture  of  Slavonians,  as  the 
name  of  the  chieftain  is  Slavonic,  and  signifies  Deodatos ; 
and  indeed  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  who  call  theia- 
selves  Romans, '  Roomoon,*  consists  of  Latin  with  an  adcoix- 
ture  of  Slavonic.  Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Sla* 
vonic  tongue. 

From  that  time  the  rulers  of  Moldavia,  called  voyvodet 
(a  Slavonic  term  which  signifies  military  leader),  were  often 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Hungary,  but  also  frequently  asserted 
their  independence,  until  they  submitted  to  the  protection 
of  the  Turks  in  1536,  under  the  voyvode  Roydan,  wbo 
acted  according  to  the  advice  of  his  father  Stephen  in  order 
to  ensture  by  a  voluntary  submission  privileges  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  the  country  bad  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ottomans  by  conquest,  an  event 
which  seemed  unavoidable.  The  sultan  granted  to  Molda- 
via the  same  privileges  that  he  had  given  to  Wallachia ; 
the  substance  of  which  was,  protection  to  the  principality, 
fbr  which  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  The  voyvodes  'were 
to  be  elected  by  the  principal  clergy  and  the  boyars,  or 
nobles,  and  their  election  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sultan, 
who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local  administration  of  the 
principality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to  settle  there. 
The  voyvodes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  subjects,  and  even  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war, 
without  being  accountable  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  No  in- 
habitant of  Moldavia  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  Constantinople  or  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

These  conditions  were  maintained  in  the  main  points. 
Moldavia  was  however  exposed  to  several  wars  which  were 
carried  on  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  as  the  latter  coun- 
try had  an  old  claim  on  the  principality,  which  was  finally 
abandoned  by  the  peace  of  1621. 

In  1711  the  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  electing  the 
▼oyvodes,  and  nominated  to  that  dignity  the  Greek  princes 
of  the  Fanar.  [Fawariotes.]  The  princes  or  voyvodes 
of  Moldavia,  called  also  hospwiars,  governed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  council,  called  a  divan,  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  prince  every  year,  with  the  excepUon 
of  the  metropolitan,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity  entitles 
him  to  a  permanent  seat.  The  laws  were  administered 
according  to  a  code  framed  after  that  of  Justinian.  There 
were  a  great  many  offices,  several  of  which  were  copied 
from  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  national  army  was 
composed  of  about  6000  men. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  so  oppressive  as 
the  monopoly  of  trade :  several  articles,  as  wheat,  timber,  and 
cattle,  were  exported  to  Constantinople,  and  bought  from 
the  inhabitants  at  a  fixed  price  which  amounted  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  current  market-price.  As  the  hospodars 
were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presents  to  the  Turkish 
oflSoers,  and  as  they  also  sought  to  enrich  themselves,  the 
eountry  was  ground  down  by  a  most  oppressive  taxation. 

Russia  has  long  wished  to  possess  tbfa  principality. 
With  this  view,  in  1710,  Peter  the  Great  made  a  cam- 

Saign,  which  turned  out  unsuccessful,  and  he  onl?  escaped 
estruetion  by  the  prudence  of  his  wife  Cathenne,  who 
bribed  the  grand-vizier  in  order  to  detain  a  8Ui$pension 
of  arms.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1739, 
under  field-marshal  Munnich,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  peace 
of  Belgrade.  By  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  at  Koochook  Kay- 
nardgee,  in  1774,  Russia  stipulated  for  several  advantages 
to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  to  herself  fbr  permission 
to  intercede  with  the  Porte  in  favour  of  the  above-mentioped 
principalities.  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Yassy,  Jan 
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9»  1792,  confirms  all  the  privileges  of  the  two  principalities, 
and  exempts  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  tribute 
for  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  1812,  the  eastern 
)>art  of  Aloldavia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth, 
-was  ceded  to  Russia,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  two 
principalities  were  confirmed,  and  a  release  from  tribute 
granted  for  two  years. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  revolution  had  a  fatal  influence  on 
Moldavia,  which  was  entered  by  Prince  Ipsilanti  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  the  Heterists,  or  Greek  patriots ;  he  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  escape  to  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  Tur- 
kish troops,  which  occupied  both  the  principalities,  committed 
great  excesses.  This  led  to  many  demands  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  which  were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Akerman  in  1826.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  which  fol- 
lowed the  war  of  1828  and  1829,  the  prospects  of  the  prin- 
cipalities were  much  improved  by  the  separate  article  to 
that  treaty,  concluded  on  the  2nd  September,  1829,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  '  that  the  hospodars  should,  instead 
of  seven  years,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested 
with  their  dignity  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  voluntary  abdi- 
cation or  expulsion  for  crimes.'  The  same  hospodars  are 
to  administer  the  internal  government  of  their  provinces, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  without  any  infraction  of  the  rights  gna- 
ranteed  to  the  two  countries  by  treaties  or  hattisherifs 
(ordinances  of  the  sultan),  nor  shall  their  administration 
be  disturbed  by  any  command  tending  to  the  violation 
of  those  rights.  All  the  fortified  points  and  cities  occupied 
by  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  were  to  be 
abandoned  by  them.  No  Turks  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  the  principalities,  and  those  who  possessed  real  property 
there  were  obliged  to  sell  it  in  the  co^urse  of  eighteen 
months.  The  principalities  are  relieverl  from  all  those  con- 
tributions of  corn,  provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  they 
were  formerly  bound  to  furnish  for  the  supply  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  victualling  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube. 
In  no  case  are  labourers  to  be  demanded  for  any  forced  service. 
In  order  to  indemnify  the  Turkish  treasury  for  the  losses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  renunciation  of  those  rights, 
the  principalities  are  bound,  independently  of  the  annual 
tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, the  amount  to  be  hereafter  determined.  More- 
over upon  every  fresh  nomination  of  the  hospodar,  in 
%*.onsequence  of  death,  resignation,  or  deposition,  the  princi- 
pality where  that  event  occurs  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
province.  With  the  exception  of  these  sums,  no  tribute  or 
present  of  any  kind  shall  under  any  pretext  whatever  be 
demanded  from  the  hospodars.  All  this  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely 
crippled  by  the  vexatious  and  arbitrary  mode  in  which  the 
products  of  every  kind  were  appropriated  by  the  Turks. 
Tlis  article,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  constitution 
of  the  principalities,  was  proclaimed  and  put  into  execution 
in  1 832.    (For  further  particulars  see  Wallachia.) 

MOLE.      [TALPIDiK.] 

MOLECULARITY.  [Theories  of  Molecularity.] 
MOLIE'RE  was  the  name  assumed  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  who  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  1 5th  o  f  January, 
1622.  His  father  was  a  tapissier,w[id  also  held  the  ofiSce  of 
'  valet-de-chambretapissier*  to  Louis  XIII.  Young  Poquelin 
was  intended  for  the  same  trade,  and  remained  in  his  father's 
shop  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  merely 
taught  to  read  and  write.  He  had  a  grandfather  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne :  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
grandson  might  become  a  celebrated  actor,  and  his  words 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  youth,  that  he  gradually 
became  disgusted  with  his  trade.  As  he  returned  home 
from  the  play  one  day  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  his  father 
asked  the  cause,  and  learned  that  be  desired  a  superior 
education.  His  grandfather  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and 
be  was  sent  to  the  College  de  Clermont,  which  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1641. 

When  his  studies  both  in  litcmture  and  philosophy  were 
ended,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  his  father's  ofllce  about  the 
king's  person,  and  he  attended  LouLs  XIII.  in  the  expedi- 
tion from  which  resulted  the  taking  of  Pcrpignan  from  the 
Spaniards.  After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  his  biography,  and 
we  find  him  in  1645  performing  with  a  company  of  citizens 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  at  first  acted  for  plea- 
fure,  but  afterwards  attempted  to  combine  profit  with 
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amusement.    At  this  period  he  took  the  name  of  Moliere. 
The  company  was  unsuccessful. 

Here  comes  another  gap  of  eight  years,  and  we  find  him 
in  1653  playing  at  Langucdoc,  whither  ho  had  been  invited, 
at  the  head  of  a  company,  by  the  Prince  de  Conli,  who  ap- 
preciated his  histrionic  talents.  In  this  company  was 
Madeleine  Bejart,  whose  daughter  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Moliere.  He  afterwards  went  with  his  com- 
pany to  Lyon,  where,  in  1653,  he  produced  his  first  play, 
*L'Etourdi,'  with  such  success,  that  two  other  couipaniCs 
joined  him.  This  piece  is  amusing  from  the  variety  of  situ- 
ations, which  however  have  the  disadvantage  of  lesemblini^ 
each  other  too  closely.  The  portrait  of  the  Etourdi  shows  ihc 
beginning  of  Molii^re's  tendency  to  sketch  character,  though 
character  is  here  subservient  to  incident.  In  l(j54,  liaviiig 
returned  to  Languedoc,  he  produced  his  second  ])iecc  of 
'  Le  Dfipit  Amoureux,*  which  was  likewise  successful.  Tlie 
Prince  de  Conli  was  so  pleased  with  his  productions  as 
to  make  him  director  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave 
in  the  province,  and  even  to  ofifer  to  him  the  place  of 
secretary.    Moliere  however  refused  this  offer. 

After  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoc,  the  com- 
pany quitted  that  province  for  Grenoble,  where  they  playe.l 
during  the  carnival.  They  then  went  to  Rouen,  and  finally 
to  Paris,  where  Molifire  was  introduced  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  before  whom  his  company  played  the  tragedy  of  *  Nico- 
mdde,'  in  165S,  at  a  theatre  erected  in  the  guard-hall  of  the 
old  Louvre.  MoliSre  felt  that  in  tragedy  his  company  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  llotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  therefore, 
when  the  play  was  ended,  he  came  forward  and  obsened, 
that  they  were  but  faint  copies  of  excellent  originals,  and 
hoped  that  the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the 
little  comic  pieees  which  had  been  successful  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  king  granted  the  request,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  one  of  those  early  works  of  Molifire  which  have- 
not  been  collected,  was  played  with  success.  The  king 
wished  the  company  to  remain  at  Paris,  gave  them  the 
title  of  *  Troupe  de  Monsieur,*  and  allowed  them  to  play, 
alternately  with  the  Italian  comedians,  at  the  theatre  called 
Le  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1660  they  removed  to  the  Palais 
Royal. 

In  1658  Molibre's  early  pieces  of  'L'Etourdi'  and  'Le 
P^pit  Amoureux,'  which  had  been  acted  with  such  success 
in  the  provinces,  were  played  with  great  applause  at  Paris, 
and  in  1659  was  produced  his  celebrated  *  Precicuscs  Ridi- 
cules,* which  was  so  successful,  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  trebled  on  the  second  day  of  performance,  and  the 
piece  notwithstanding  had  a  four  months'  run.  With  this 
comedy  the  fame  of  Moliere  may  be  said  to  begin ;  the  mo- 
dern reader  may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinary  farce,  but  the 
Parisian  public  perceived  that  the  author  was  a  bold  and 
strong  portrayer  of  prevailing  characters  and  manners 
It  is  written  in  prose,  and  the  design  is  to  ridicule  those 
ladies,  called  Pricieuses,  who  indulged  in  an  affected  way 
of  talking  peculiar  to  the  time.  In  1660  Molidre  produceil 
'Le  Cocu  Imaginaire '  with  great  success,  though  it  was  not 
so  popular  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, but  it  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  character 
as  the  ' Pr6cieu8es.'  'Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,'  brought 
out  by  Moliere  in  1661,  was  unsuccessful,  and  injured 
his  reputation.  It  is  called  an  heroic  comedy,  and  is  a 
weak,  heavy  production,  scarcely  readable.  His  fame 
was  again  raised  by  the  '  Ecole  des  Maris,*  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the*  same  year  with  great  success.  The  characters 
of  the  two  principal  personages  in  this  piece  resemble  those 
of  the  brotners  in  the  '  Adelphi '  of  Terence.  An  excellent 
piece  followed  in  the  same  year,  called  '  Les  Ffichcux,'  which 

Eerhaps  exhibits  MoH£re*8  peculiar  talent  more  than  any  of 
is  plays.  That  talent  consisted  in  the  portraying  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  or  less  of  character 
to  draw,  does  Molidre  become  strong  or  weak.  The  object 
of  *  Les  Fdcheux  *  was  to  exhibit  every  species  of  disagreeable 
person  in  one  short  drama,  and  though  the  plot  is  nothing, 
the  dififerent  characters  of  the  '  bores '  of  the  period,  such 
as  a  man  who  talks  of  nothing  but  hunting,  a  composer,  a 
card-player,  a  duellist,  &c.,  pass  in  quick  succession,  and 
present  a  most  happy  phantasmagoric  picture  of  the  times. 
In  1662  appeared  '  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,'  which  had  no 
very  great  success  in  Paris,  although  the  principal  character, 
Agnes,  is  the  original  from  which  Wycherly  has  taken  his 
Mrs.  Pinchwife,  in  the 'Country  Wife,' subsequently  altered 
by  Garrick  into  the '  Country  Girl.'  Molidre  was  so  indig- 
nant at  the  slight  success  of  this  piece,  that  he  wrote 
another,  called  *  Ia  Critique  de  I'Efcole  des  Femmes,'  id 
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-which  he  held  up  iU  opponents  to  puhlic  densioD'  One  of 
the  characters,  a  ridiculous  marquis,  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Due  de  Feuillade.  This  '  Critique,'  vfhich  was 
played  in  1663,  was  very  successful.  A  little  piece  entitled 
'  L'Improniptu  de  Versailles '  was  produced  the  same  year, 
which  consists  merely  of  a  satirical  conversation  among  the 
comedians.  It  is  preceded  by  a '  Remerciement,'  or  poem 
of  thanks  to  the  King,  who  had,  in  the  year  of  its  produc- 
tion, granted  Moli^re  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  at  court,  where  he  held  the  office  which 
had  been  filled  by  his  father;  and  the  king  is  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  sat  with  him  at  the  same  table  to  shame 
some  of  his  officers  who  treated  him  with  haughty  coolness. 
Molidre's  happiness  would  have  been  p^reater  had  he  not 
about  this  time  married  Armande  Bejart,  then  about  17, 
whose  \i\e\Y  and  coquettish  disposition  kept  him  in  all  the 
agonies  of  jealousy.  To  relieve  himself  from  domestic  dis- 
quietude, he  pursued  his  labours  with  additional  ardour,  and 
wrote  '  Le  Mariage  Forc6,'  and  '  La  Princesse  d'Elide,* 
which  were  produced  in  1664,  and  Le  F6stin  de  PieiTe/ 
produced  in  1665.  Of  these  the  first  is  a  mere  farce,  which 
exhibits  however  Moli^re*s  aptitude  to  sketch  character  in 
the  two  little  parts  of  the  peripatetic  and  sceptical  philoso- 
phers; the  second  is  one  of  those  heavy  mixtures  of  serious 
comedy  and  ballet  which,  however  effective  they  might  have 
been  with  splendid  decoi*ations,  do  not  now  repay  a  reader 
the  trouble  of  perusing  them ;  and  the  third  is  an  ill-con- 
structed piece,  with  a  spark  of  humour  here  and  there, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  numerous  versions 
of  the  story  of '  Don  Juan,'  which  is  the  subject  of  Mozart^s 
opera,  and  for  certain  eensures  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Sieur  de  Rochemont,  who  considered  it  impious.  In  1665 
the  king  engaged  Molidre's  company  for  his  own  service, 
granting  them  a  pension  of  7000  livres,  and  they  took  the 
title  of  the  '  Troupe  du  Roi.'  A  little  piece,  called  *  L' Amour 
M^decin,'  followed  up  the  attack  on  the  medical  profession, 
which  MoliSre  had  incidentally  commenced  in  the  *  F68tin 
de  Pierre/ 

His  excellent  comedy  *I^  Misanthrope'  was  produced 
in  1666,  and  is  reckoned  among  his  chef-d'ceuvres.  It 
abounds  in  character  and  correct  views  of  society.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  '  Le  M6decin  malgrd  lui,'  a  humorous  attack 
on  the  physicians,  well  known  to  the  English  by  Fieldine*s 
version,  entitled  *  The  Mock  Doctor.'  With  respect  to  the 
date  of  the  celebrated  comedy  *  Le  Tartuffe,'  there  is  a  little 
difficulty.  In  collections  of  Molidre's  works  it  is  placed  at 
some  distance  after  the*  Misanthrope,'  and  is  dated  1667; 
but  some  lines  in  the  '  Misanthrope  appear  to  allude  to  a 
book  which  the  bigots  of  the  day,  offended  by  the  *  Tartuffe,' 
published  as  Molicre's,  in  order  to  injure  his  reputation. 
The  discrepancy  has  been  accounted  for  by  stating  that  the 
first  three  acts  of  *  Le  Tartuffe '  were  played  in  1 664,  but  that 
the  entire  piece  was  not  acted  till  1677.  However  this  may 
be,  on  its  very  first  production  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the 
community  were  enraged;  and  such  earnest  applications 
were  made  to  the  king,  that  he  ordered  the  piece  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  representations  of  MoliSre  induced  the 
kin^  to  revoke  this  order,  but  Molidre  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  perform  it  at  once.  About  the  same  period  he 
produced  three  insignificant  little  pieces, '  Melicerte '  (a  mere 
fragment),  *  Pastorale  Comique,'  and*Lo  Sicilien;'  and  in 
]  668  appeared  his  *  Amphitryon,'  a  clever  version  of  the  *  Am- 
phitryon' of  Plautus,  altered  by  the  addition  of  aW  ife  to  Sosia, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  prophecv  of  the  birth  of  Hercules 
for  his  actual  birth.  The  admirable  comedy  of  '  L'Avare ' 
was  brought  out  in  the  same  year,*  but  played  at  first  with 
little  success,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  having  been  written 
in  prose,  which  the  audience  did  not  think  calculated  for 
pieces  of  five  ants.  It  is  one  of  Molidre's  very  best  pieces ; 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  character  of  the  miser  (who 
is  supposed  to  be  imitated  from  theEuclioof  Plantus*s<  Au- 
lularia),  and  wecannot  refrain  firom  admiration  at  the  bound- 
dless  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  author  in  placing  him  in 
every  possible  situation  adapted  to  draw  him  forth.  If  'Les 
Fdcheux '  is  the  prototype  of  those  pieces  where  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters  is  introduced  in  succession,  *  L'Avare*  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prototype  of  those  which  are  chietly  oc- 
cupied in  the  exhibition  of  one  character  in  all  its  phases. 
The  piece  was  rendered  by  Fielding  as  *  The  Miser.'  Having 
produced  in  the  same  year  a  successful  piece,  'George 

'  ooMiny  to  Orlmarest.  it  lind  oeen  mwady  pmyed  nefore  this,  and 
iioceBA.  aiid  th*  vroductiou  rat-ntioQed  above  fiw  it«  Mi-ond  arpraraaoe ; 
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Dandin,'  which  is  a  droll  little  farce,  Molidre  ventured  bn 
a  second  representation  of '  Le  Tartuffe,'  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  the  bigots.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  the  piece  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  nrohibitory 
order  arrived  from  parties  who  held  authority  during  the 
absence  of  the  king,  who  was  in  Flanders.  The  actors,  not 
having  the  king's  permission  in  writing,  returned  the  spec- 
tators their  money,  and  extinguished  the  lights.  Molidre 
instantly  despatched  two  of  his  actors  to  the  king,  to  solicit 
his  protection ;  and  on  their  return  with  an  order  in  their 
favour,  the  piece  was  played  without  interruption.  Of  the 
merit  of  this  celebrated  comedy,  so  well  known  to  the 
English  public  by  the  imitation  called  '  The  Hypocrite,* 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  whether  religious  imposture  is  or  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  on  the  stage,  is  a  Question  we 
leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  our  readers.  '  Mon- 
sieur de  Porceaugnac,' a  farce  representing  the  awkwardness 
of  a  pompous  country-gentleman  in  a  large  metropolis,  and 
containing  an  incidental  satire  against  the  physicians,  was 
represented  in  1669  with  great  success,  and  the  famous 
*  Bourgeois  Genlilhomrae,'  brought  out  in  the  following 
year,  was  eaually  fortunate.  This,  although  in  five  acts,  is 
a  farce  of  tlie  most  extravagant  kind,  and  being,  as  it  is 
called,  a  comedie-ballct,  the  author  has  allowed  it  at  the 
close  to  run  almost  into  a  pantomime.  In  construction  it  is 
exceedingly  loose,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  Molidre's 
pieces  that  go  by  the  name  of  '  com^dic-ballet ;'  so  easy  is 
It  to  avoid  difficult  unravellings  bv  the  introduction  of 
dances.  Several  of  the  pieces  named  above  belong  to  this 
class,  although  they  have  not  been  so  specified.  In  spit«  of 
its  extravagance  the '  Bourgeois  Gent ilhom me '  is  a  (avourite 
piece,  and  allusions  are  perhaps  more  frequently  made  to  it 
than  to  any  other  play  of  Molidre's.  The  pompous  igno- 
rance of  the  principal  character  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
several  fashionable  masters  are  extremely  laughable ;  but 
as  far  as  construction  goes,  it  is  a  mere  succession  of  farcical 
incidents. 

In  1672  Moliere  produced  his  'FemmesSavantes,'  one  of 
his  best  comedies,  in  which  the  learned  ladies  and  witlings  of 
the  time  are  admirably  satirised.  Its  success  however  was 
at  first  not  very  great,  the  subject  being  rather  loo  dry 
and  recondite  for  the  public  at  large.  Before  the  produc- 
tion of  this  piece  he  had  assisted  in  composing  a  '  tragddie- 
ballet'  on  the  subject  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  had 
brought  out  two  inferior  pieces,  *  La  Comtesse  d'Escax- 
bagnus,'  and  '  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.' 

In  the  year  1672  Molidre  became  reconciled  to  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  at  variance,  and  at  the  same  time 
quitted  a  milk  diet,  to  which  he  had  restricted  himself  on 
account  of  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  for  animal  fix)d.  This 
increased  his  complaint,  but  he  worked  hard  at  the  compo- 
sition of  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  which  was  produced  in 
1673,  and  is  one  of  his  most  entertaining  pieces,  and  his 
severest  attack  on  the  physicians.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
representation  of  this  comedy  MoUdre  felt  the  pain  in  his 
chest  much  increased,  and  his  wife,  and  Baron  the  actor, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  playing.  Their  efforts 
were  vain,  and  while  acting  the  part  of  *  Argao,'  a  convul- 
sion seized  him,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  a 
laugh.  As  soon  as  the  piece  was  over  he  entered  Baron's 
box,  who  remarked  that  he  appeared  worse  than  ordinary. 
His  hands  were  cold,  and  Baron  accompanied  him  home. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  began  to  spit  blood,  which  at 
length  flowed  from  his  mouth  in  such  abundance  as  to  suf- 
focate him.  The  date  of  his  death  is  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruar)',  1673.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  at  first  refused  to 
Molidre,  but  the  king  prevailed  on  the  archbisliop  of  Paris 
to  allow  them,  on  condition  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  celebrated  without  any  pomp.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  by  two  priests,  who  accompanied  the  body  with- 
out chanting,  in  the  cemetery  behind  the  chapel  of  St« 
Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre.  All  his  friends  attended*  each 
bearing  a  flambeau ;  and  his  widow  exclaimed,  *  What !  will 
they  refuse  burial  to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar !'  Even 
on  the  morning  of  his  interment  she  had  been  obliged  to 
appease  the  rage  of  a  bigoted  mob  which  had  assembled  at 
her  door  by  flinging  out  a  hundred  pistoles.  In  this 
country  and  in  the  present  age  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  the  treatment  of  Molidre's  remains  without  indignation, 
especially  when  we  find  the  writers  of  his  life  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  integrity. 

Our  opinion  of  Molidre  has  been  given  in  the  remarks  on 
particular  pieces^  and  wq  De«d  only  briefly  repeat  that  hik 
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streiig;th  lies  in  the  delineation  of  chttraeter.  His  plots  are 
often  excessively  inartificial  and  improbable,  but  in  charac- 
ter he  is  almost  unrivalled.  He  also  entera  deeply  into  the 
humour  of  a  comic  situation,  though  here  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  measure  his  merits  by  a  right  standard,  as  many  of 
his  most  striking  situations  are  notoriously  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  comedies.  On  character  therefore  alone  rest 
his  unequivocal  pretensions  to  fame,  for  even  if  the  idea  be 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  still  the  minute  portraying 
of  an  individual  character,  with  all  its  propensities  and 
bearings,  requires  a  master  spirit,  and  if  the  design  be  bor- 
rowed, the  execution  must  still  be  original.  He  has  naturally 
often  run  into  the  failing,  too  common  with  those  who  make 
distinctive  character  their  principal  object,  of  dee;encrating 
into  caricature ;  but  still,  where  a  personage  is  macie  tho  sym- 
bol of  a  single  passion  or  whim,  the  omission  of  the  qualifying 
tints  of  real  life  necessarily  throws  out  the  single  character- 
istic so  prominently,  that  caricature  almost  necessarily 
arises.  The  personages  of  Theopbrastus  and  La  Bruyere 
become  caricatures,  from  their  representing  certain  qualities 
taken  abstractedly,  instead  of  a  mixture  such  as  is  observ- 
able in  real  life. 

Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Moliere  translated  nearly  the 
"whole  of  Lucretius,  but  all  his  translation  has  been  lost, 
except  a  few  lines,  which  are  introduced  in  the  'Misanthrope.* 
His  works  have  been  so  frequently  published,  and  can  be  so 
easily  procured  in  every  shape  and  size,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  point  out  any  particular  edition.  A  very  good 
one  was  however  published  at  Paris  in  1838,  in  which 
the  actors'  names  are  printed  after  the  dramatis  per- 
sons&,  and  which  thus  shows  that  Molidre  always  played 
himself  the  principal  comic  parts,  and  also  forms  a  very 
agreeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic  history  of  the  times. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  more  splendid  edition  re- 
cently published  with  wood-cuts  by  Johannot. 

MOLI'NA,  LOUIS,  born  at  Cuen^a  in  Castile,  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1553.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  be- 
came a  learned  divine,  and  taught  theology  for  twenty 
years  in  the  college  of  Evora.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1600.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  a  treatise '  De  Justitia  et  Jure ;'  out  tHe  work  which 
has  rendered  his  name  famous  as  the  head  of  a  school  of 
theology  is  his  book  '  De  Concordia  Gratise  et  Liberi  Arbi- 
trii,'  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1568.  with  an  appendix  to  it,  pub- 
lished after.  In  this  work  Molina  undertook  tho  task  of 
reconciling  the  freewill  of  man  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  and  predestination.  He  observed  that  the  early  fathers 
who  had  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  had  defined  pre- 
destination as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  God  from  all 
eternity  of  the  use  which  each  individual  would  make  of 
his  freewill;  but  St.  Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the 
Pelagians,  who  granted  too  much  to  freewill,  spoke  of  pre- 
destination in  a  more  absolute  and  restricted  sense.  Molina 
says,  that  man  requires  grace  in  order  to  do  good,  but  that 
God  never  fails  to  grant  this  grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with 
fervour.  He  also  asserts  that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to 
answer,  or  not,  to  the  calling  of  grace. 

The  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  Jesuits,  and  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Dominicans,  gave  rise  to  the  lonoj  disputes  concerning 
grace  and  freewill.  The  partisans  of  Molina  were  called 
Molinists,  and  their  antagonists  Thomists,  firom  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  favourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  order.  Al- 
ready in  Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  stigmatised  as 
savouring  of  Pelagianism.  After  numerous  disputations, 
Pope  Paul  v.,  in  1609,  forbade  both  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
from  reviving  the  controversy.  But  soon  after  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ypres,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  discussed  the 
(question  concerning  grace  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augus- 
tuie.  His  book  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  and  thus 
the  dispute  began  afresh  between  tlie  Molinists  and  the 
Jansenists.  [Jansenists.]  Pascal,  in  his  second  '  Lettro 
Provinciale,'  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy 
in  his  time.  He  says  that '  the  Jesuits  pretend  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  grace  imparted  unto  all  men,  and  subordinate 
to  their  freewill,  which  can  render  it  active  or  inactive, 
while  the  Jansenists  maintain  that  the  only  sufficient  grace 
is  that  which  is  efficacious,  that  is  to  say,  which  determines 
the  will  to  act  effectively.  The  Jesuits  support  the  '  suffi- 
cient gi*ace,'  the  Jansenists  the  '  efficacious  grace.' 

Molina  must  not  be  confounded  with  Moiinos  (Michael), 
a  Spanish  clergyman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  theory  of  piety  and  devotion  called  Quiet- 


ism, of  which  F6n^on  and  Madame  Guyott  were  distm^ 
guished  supporters.    [Fbnslon.] 
MOLINISTS.    [Molina.] 
MOLLEBART.    [Barrbn  Land.] 
MOLLUSCA.      [Malacolooy;   Concholoot;   Coir 
CHiFXRA,  and  the  various  articles  relating  to  this  class  of 
Invertebrate  animals.] 

MOLOSSI,  a  people  of  antient  Epirus,  who  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  that  country  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Arachtus,  and  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  Their  principal  town  was  Ambracia.  The  Molossi, 
under  their  king  Alexander,  about  320  B.C.,  gained  the  pre- 
ponderance over  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  thev  maintained 
under  his  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrhus  was  tne  most  oel^ 
brated.  [Epirus.]  After  the  defeat  of  Perseua,  Paulus 
iEmilins,  the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  he  caused 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

MO'LOTHRUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  placed  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Icterinof,  under  the 
family  Stumidee,  with  the  following 

Generic  Character, — Bill  very  short,  thick,  finch-like* 
conic,  entire ;  the  culmen  not  flattened,  but  slightly  arched 
from  the  base,  which  is  rather  (devated.  Wings  lengthened^ 
nointed;  the  first  quill  longest.  Tail  slightly  rounded. 
Middle  toe  as  long  as  the  tarsus;  lateral  toes  of  equal 
length ;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the  claws 
rather  small,  and  fully  curved. 

Example,  Moloihrus  Picoris,  Sw.  {Ictertu  Pecorit^ 
Temm. ;  Emberiza  Pecorii,  Wils. ;  Fringilla  Pecon'e,  Gm.). 
Description — Male. — Head  and  neck  brown,  inclining  to 
black ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  shining  black,  glossy  with 
violet  reflections  on  the  breast,  and  shot  with  greenish  above; 
irides  hasel ;  legs  and  claws  black. 
i^<fma^.— Sooty-brown  above,  pale  heneatli. 
Young. — ^Like  the  female,  with  the  breast  spotted. 
HatiU,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^. — This  species,  which  is 
the  CoW'Pen  Bird,  Cow  Blackbird,  Cow  Troopial,  and  Cow 
Bunting  of  the  American  colonists,  leads  a  wandering  life, 
appearing  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  of  the  Union 
at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  winter 
is  past  in  the  Southern  States  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  are  to  be  seen  with  the  Red-wings  ilcte- 
rue  Fiuffniceue)  and  the  common  blackbirds  {Quiscalue 
versicolor)  in  the  ploughed  fields,  according  to  NuiuU. 
They  attend  on  the  cattle  constantly,  like  many  of  the  Stur- 
nid€e,  intent  on  picking  up  the  insects  which  are  disturbed 
by  the  ouadrupeds  or  haunt  their  droppings,  nor  do  they  in 
the  colder  weather  refuse  to  hunt  for  aquatic  insects  and 
small  moUuska  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  where,  according 
to  the  author  last  quoted,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  winter 
season  industriously  turning  over  the  leaves  of  water-plants 
to  glean  such  as  may  there  adhere.  But  though  they,  with 
their  associates,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  rice  and  corn- 
fields, it  seems  that  their  depradations  are  not  co-equal 
with  those  of  their  companions,  for  the  food  of  the  oow- 
bunting  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects  and  suoh 
food  as  makes  them  fi)r  the  most  part  independent  of  the 
farmer. 

The  most  curions  of  its  habits  remains  to  be  told ;  for 
this  vagabond  bird,  like  our  euokoo,  never  prepares  a  nest 
for  itself,  but  drops  its  egg  in  another's  nest.  As  a  con- 
comitant to  this  ordinance  they  do  not  pair,  but  polygamy 
prevails  among  the  flock  without  exciting  anv  great  jea- 
lousy ;  though  now  and  then  there  may  be  a  battle,  as  is 
usual  in  suoh  cases,  in  which  the  strongest  generally  pre- 
vails. The  e%g,  which  is  nearly  oval,  varies  in  colour :  some- 
times the  ground'oolour  is  white  tinged  with  green  and 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  brown,  and  sometimes  pure  white 
with  nearly  black  spots.  It  is  a  very  little  larger  than  that 
of  the  blue-bird.  This  supposititious  egg  is,  it  appears, 
always  hatched  before  the  legitimate  ones.  Were  this  not 
the  course  of  nature,  the  species  would  probably  perish ; 
for  tlie  legitimate  nestlings  would  suffocate  the  newly- 
hatched  foundling,  as  the  latter  actually  does  suffocate  the 
young  of  its  foster-mother,  when  they  afterwards  come  into 
existence. 

The  favourite  nests  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Red-eyed 
and  White-eyed  Flycatchers,  and  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat;  those  of  the  Blue-bird,  the  Indigo  Bird,  the  Chip- 
ping Sparrow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Blue-eyed  Yellow 
Warbler,  tho  Blue-grey  Flycatcher,  the  Golden-crowned 
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Thrush,  and  Wibon's  Thnuh,  ara  hovwer  bIm  wlected  at 
places  of  deposit.  From  the  Tarious  and  iuteretling  accounts 
of  this  ruriouH  phenomenoa  we  select  that  of  Nuttall,  whoso 
penonnl  observalionB  we  prooeed  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
'  When  the  female  is  disposed  to  lar,  she  appears  restless 
and  dejected,  and  separates  hom  the  unregarding  ttock. 
Stealing  through  woods  and  thickets,  she  pries  into 
Ihe  bushes  and  brambles  for  the  nest  that  suits  her, 
into  which  she  darts  in  the  ebuence  of  its  owner,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise  on  the  wing,  eheerful  end 
reheveil  from  the  anxiety  that  oppressed  her,  and  pro' 
ceeds  back  to  the  flock  she  hod  so  reluctantly  forsaken. 
If  the  egg  be  deposited  in  the  nest  alone,  it  is  unifoiraly 
forsaken;  but  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  her 
she  immediately  begin*  to  sit.  The  Red-eyed  FlycBti 
in  whose  beautiful  basket-like  nests  I  have  observed  theao 
°S8^  proves  n  very  nlTectionate  and  assiduous  nurse  ti 
uncouth  foundling.  In  one  of  these,  I  found  an  egg  of 
each  bird,  and  tlic  hen  already  sitting.  I  look  her  own  ogg 
and  left  the  strange  one ;  the  soun  returned,  and,  as  if 
sensible  of  what  had  happened,  looked  with  stcadtast  atten- 
tion and  shified  the  oj^t;  about,  then  sat  upon  it.  but  sooi 
moved  off,  again  renewed  her  obsen'alion,  and  it  was  a  con 
siderable  time  before  she  seemed  wilUng  lo  take  her  seat 
but  at  length  I  left  her  on  the  nest.  ~'Two  or  three  dayi 
after,  I  found  that  she  had  rclluquished  her  attention  lo 
the  strange  egg.  and  foisaken  the  premises.  A  u other  of 
those  birds  however  fursook  Ibc  iiest  on  taking  out  the  Co^ 
bird's  egg,  although  she  hud  still  two  of  hiT  own  left  The 
only  example  perhaps  to  the  contrary  of  dejierting  the  nest 
when  solely  occupied  by  tlie  stray  egg,  is  in  the  Jllue-bird 
[BLiiE-BiRu],  wlio,  attached  strongly  to  the  breeding-plai 
in  which  it  often  continues  fur  several  years,  has  been 
known  to  by,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  after  the 
depoeilion  of  the  Cow-bird's  ^g.  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Picker- 
ing found  two  nests  of  the  Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler,  in 
which  had  been  deposited  an  egg  of  a  Cow-bird  previously 
to  any  of  their  own ;  and  unable  to  eject  it,  they  had  buried 
it  in  tho  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  built  over  it  an  additional 
story  I  1  also  saw,  in  the  summer  of  1 B30,  a  similar  circum- 
stance with  tho  same  bird,  in  which  the  Cow-bird's  egg, 
though  incarcorated,  was  still  visible  on  the  upper  edge,  but 
could  never  have  been  hatched.  At  limes,  1  think  it  pro- 
Mblc  that  they  lay  in  the  nests  of  larijer  birds,  who  throw 
out  the  egg,  or  that  they  drop  their  eggs  on  the  ground 
without  obtaining  a  deposit,  as  I  have  found  an  egg  of  this 
kind  thus  eiposed  and  broken.  1  have  also  remarked 
sometimes  two  of  these  eggs  in  Ihe  same  neat,  but  in  this 
caso  one  of  them  commonly  proves  abortive.'  The  same 
author  in  1831  saw  a  hen  Ked-eyed  Flycatcher  sitting  on 
two  eg![s  and  one  of  the  Cow-bird,  and  he  adds  that  this 
species.  Fireo  olivaceiu,  and  (more  lately)  Vireotylva  o/iva- 
eea  of  Bonaparte,  Mutcicapa  olivacea,  Linn,,  appears  lo  be 
its  most  usual  nurte.  He  has  known  this  Vireo  begin  her 
incubation  with  only  an  egg  of  each  kiud,  whilst  in  other 
nestj  he  has  observed  as  many  as  three  belonging  to  the 
f-'ireii,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  intruder;  and  ho  suggests  that, 
from  the  largeness  of  tho  egg,  the  nest  probably  imme- 
diately feels  full  lo  the  incubating  bird,  so  as  to  induce  her 
to  sit  directly,  when  the  larger  egg,  being  brought  nearer  lo 
the  body  of  the  nurse  than  her  own,  is  first  hatched,  gene- 
rally,  as  be  believes  on  the  12lh  or  13th  day.  The  legiti- 
mate eggs  ore  hatched  about  a  day  later,  are  often  stifled  by 
the  superior  size  of  the  stranger,  which  is  affectionately 
nursed  by  the  poor  dupe  of  a  dam,  and  when  the  young 
are  dead,  arc  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  the  parent  and 
dropped;  but  they  are  never  found  immediately  below 
tlie  nest,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  they  were  ejected  by  the 
young  Cow-bird,  as  is  done  by  the  young  cuckoo.  [Cucu- 
LiHJS.  vol.  viii.,  pp.  208-9.]  '  Indeed,"  continues  Mr.  Nut- 
tall,  '  as  far  OS  1  have  had  opportunity  of  observing,  the 
foundling  shows  no  hostility  to  the  natural  brood  of  his 
nurses,  but  ho  nearly  absorbs  their  whole  attention,  and 
early  displays  his  cbarai^l eristic  cunning  and  self- possession. 
When  fully  Hedged,  they  quickly  desert  their  foster-parent, 
and  skulk  about  in  the  woods,  until  at  length  they  insttiic- 
livcly  join  company  with  those  of  the  same  leather,  and  now 
becoming  more  bold,  are  seen  in  parties  of  five  or  si\  in  the 
fields  and  lanes  gleaning  their  accustomed  subsistence. 
Xbey  siill  however  appear  shy  and  watchful,  and  seem  too 
selfish  lo  study  anything  more  than  their  own  security  and 
advantage.'    The  Cow-bii-d  is  but  a  poor  songster.    Its  Hil- 


ling itiigTatiotu  ftra  genentUy  made  in  the  night  at  ii 
grey  of  the  morning. 


^  nntcl 

.  this  H|)eeies  is  also  found  ii. . 

lo  Andubon.  it  is  rare  and  a  visitor  only  in  Louis:ans. 
Prince  of  Musignano,  in  his  Geographifal  a^  ComW'^ 
tivt  Lial,  gives  '  America  generally'  as  its  locsltty. 

Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  and  Remarks)  stales  thsi  »n»  "t 
species  {Le  Troupiale  conrnun  of  Aiara),of  apurpliin-W' 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  feeds  on  the  pW""*!'^ 
donado  in  largo  flocks,  mingled  with  other  birds.  W'"*; 
he  says,  may  often  he  seen  standing  on  the  back  of «  i* 
While  perched  on  a  hedge,  and  pluming  iheTOW" 
sun,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  sing,  or  m'""  ,, 
..„.  the  noise  is  very  peculiar!  it  resembles  tbslo/b^^ij 
bles  of  air  passing  rapidly  from  a  small  orifice  under «  ■ 
so  as  to  produce  an  acute  sound.'  Aisra  states  that  i" 
bird,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposits  its  egi^s  m  other  birdi  n» 
several  times  told  by  the  country  people  that  n' 
«»»  H.Aie  bird  with  this  habit;  and  my  Msistsnt '"  ™  '"T 
ing,  who  is  a  very  accurate  person,  found  a  nasi  "''ff-ll, 
row  of  the  country  (a  Zonolrichia)  with  one  egg  ui  ii  i^^^ 
than  the  others,  and  of  a  differont  colour  and  shwe-,  , 
ogg  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Iho  Zoological  i^cicij' 

MOLJSHEIM,    [RhinBas.] 

MOLTON.  Sr — 

MOLUCCA  1 


N.  SOUTH.'    [Devonshjrb-I     ,  ,.    ,-^ 
CA  ISLES,  constitute  a  part  of  tbt  W^ 
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Archipelago,  and  are  situated  between  5*  N.  lat  and 
9''  S.  lat,  and  between  122''  and  Idl""  E.  long.,  being  dis- 
persed  over  the  aea,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Molucca  Islands  is  only 
applied  to  the  islands  from  which  spices  are  obtained,  as 
Araboyna,  Banda,Ceram,  &c.  Others  apply  the  term  only 
to  ihe  northern  group,  or  the  islands  lying  in  the  Molucca 
Stroif,  between  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  including  the  last-men- 
tioned island. 

Soil  and  Surface. — We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  natural  features  of  these  islands,  as  the  Dutch, 
who  have  settlements  on  several  of  them,  and  who  keep 
their  sovereigns  in  a  considerable  degree  of  dependence, 
have  always  been  very  anxious  to  exclude  all  other  Euro- 
peans, and  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  except  for  a  few 
years  during  the  wars  between  1798  and  1814.  It  is  how- 
ever known  that  nearly  all  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  that  some  of  them  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  The  rocks  of  which  they  are 
composed  seem  to  be  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nature,  and  there 
are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  in  action.  These  volcanoes 
teem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
Avhich  commences  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  continues  southwards  through  the  Kurules, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  enclosing  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  as  it  were,  with  a  volcanic  barrier.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  southern  of  these  vol" 
canoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  volcanic 
harrier,  which  skirts  Eastern  Asia  on  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Moluccas  westward  through  the  Lesser 
Sun  da  Islands  and  Java,  where  it  terminates.  Like  other 
volcanic  countries,  the  surface  of  all  these  islands  is  very 
rugged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a  great 
disgree  of  fertility ;  and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  elevation  with  a  very 
steep  acclivity,  contains  a  great  number  of  harbours  for 
eveiy  kind  of  vessels.  Except  where  the  declivity  is  too 
steep,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  many  of  which  are  useful  as  timber 
or  for  cabinet-work. 

Climate. — As  none  of  these  islands  are  more  than  9  de- 
grees from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tively small  size  and  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the 
monsoons  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  seasons 
are  dependent  on  these  periodical  winds.  The  rainy  season 
begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north-westerly 
monsoon  ;  for  while  the  north-east  monsoon  and  fair  wea- 
ther prevail  in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between 
Sumatra  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows 
from  north' west  and  west  in  the  seas  surrounding  the  Mo- 
luccas. Vessels  bound  to  Canton,  and  arriving  at  the 
Sunda  Islands  during  the  north- east  monsoon,  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance.  Instead  of  passing  through  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  struggling  against  the  wind  and  current 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  they  sail  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Java,  and  pass  through  one  of  the  straits  which  divide  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  from  one  other  into  the  sea  of 
Banda,  or  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  extends 
from  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Flores  eastward  to  New 
Guinea.  Hence  they  pass  between  Coram  and  Gilolo  to 
the  Pacific,  and  sail  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  through  the  strait  of  Balingtang  to  Canton. 
During  this  wind  the  rains  fall,  as  in  all  tropical  climates, 
in  torrents,  but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time;  they  generally  come  down  from  two  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  during  the  night.  The  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  very  great,  but  its  amount  is  not  known. 
The  rainy  season  is  also  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day 
heat  during  that  time  varies  between  89**  and  95°;  the  ex- 
tremes are  77°  and  100°,  or  somewhat  more.  The  rains 
cease  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May,  when  the  wind  settles 
in  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  more  temperate. 
Rains  however  occur  fVom  time  to  time,  and  the  atmosphere 
contains  considerable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a  few 
degi'ees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  nights  is  greater, 
but  hardly  exceeds  12°. 

Productions.— The  agricultural  productions  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  Java,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which  is  not 
cultivated,  but  imported,  though  not  in  great  quantities. 
The  common  food  of  the  people  is  derived  from  the  sago- 


palms,  whieh  grow  wild  in  the  forests  and  are  also  planted. 
Fish,  wild  deer,  and  hogs  are  also  articles  of  food.  The 
productions  raised  for  exportation  are  limited  to  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees,  which  are  the  only  two  articles  that 
the  Moluccas  send  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
they  send  to  the  markets  of  China  edible  hirds'-nests,  sea- 
slugs,  and  shark-fins.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  also  ex- 
ported, as  well  as  birds  of  paradise.  These  beautiful  birds 
visit  these  islands  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  coming 
over  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Aroo  Islands,  where  they 
breed.  The  number  of  articles  of  export  would  be  much 
increased  if  these  islands  were  open  to  all  European  vessels, 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  fkvour  the 
growth  of  all  tropical  products.  Even  at  present  they 
afford  several  articles,  which  are  neglected,  as  turtle-shells, 
mother-of-pearl,  honey,  bees -wax,  ambergris,  sandal- wood, 
and  various  kinds  of  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture. 
While  the  EngHsh  were  in  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  they 
obtained  from  them  cordage,  cables,  and  timber. 

Inhabitants. — ^These  islands,  like  nearly  all  those  which 
constitute  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  inhabited  by  two 
races,  the  Malays  and  the  Papuas.  Tiie  Malays  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  coasts,  where  they  cultivate  the  ground  or 
gain  their  subsistence  by  fishing.  They  are  Mohammedan, 
and  among  them  are  many  sherifs,  or  pretended  descend* 
ants  of  Mohammed.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  that  re- 
ligion shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1510. 
Their  language  contains  a  great  number  of  foreign  words, 
and  Dr.  Leyden  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ternate  or  Molucca 
language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  The  Papuas  have 
been  extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands,  but  they  still  main- 
tain their  ground  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  larger 
islands.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race  which  in- 
habits the  continent  of  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  that  ferocity  of 
character  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned countries  are  distinguished.  They  are  described  as 
an  inoffensive  race  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

Division,— The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  of  which  however  many  are  small  and  un<- 
inhabited.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the 
Gilolo  group,  or  Proper  Moluccas ;  the  Coram  group ;  and 
the  Timor  Laut  group.  The  Gilolo  group  is  the  most 
northern,  and  extends  from  2°  S.  lat.  to  3°  N.  lat.,  and  con- 
tains the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mandioly,  Batchian, 
Ooby,  and  Mysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying 
between  and  about  them,  among  which  the  islandis  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important.  In  figure 
Gilolo  resembles  Celebes,  being  composed  of  four  long 
peninsulas,  which  are  connected  near  10°  N.  lat  Its 
greatest  length  from  south  to  north  maybe  220  or  230  miles, 
and  its  surface,  on  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000  miles,  or 
about  that  of  Wales.  Little  is  known  of  it,  except  that  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  southern  attain  only  a  moderate  elevation. 
It  seems  to  have  a  considerable  population.  The  northern 
peninsula  is  or  was  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Ternate,  and 
the  southern  to  the  sultan  of  Tidor ;  but  the  two  peninsulas 

Srojecting  towards  the  east  have  their  own  sovereigns, 
lorty  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  is  said  to  have  good  harbours.  Mandioly  and  Batchian 
are  separated  Arom  one  another  by  a  narrow  strait,  whioh 
affords  good  anchorage.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  sovereign,  to  whom  also  the 
island  of  Ooby  belongs.  The  last-mentioned  island  is  very 
little  known.  The  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidor  are  small, 
being  only  from  20  to  30  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess 
the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes.  To  this  l^roup  belong  two  smaller 
groups  lying  farther  north-west.  The  eastern  group,  called 
the  Salibabo  Islands,  consists  of  three  islands  of  some  ex- 
tent, Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and  several  smaller 
ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a  good  harbour  at  Leron, 
in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
The  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  Islands,  consists  of  a 
larger  island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island 
is  about  70  miles  long ;  through  its  central  part  runs  a  ridgre 
of  high  mountains,  which  terminates  on  the  north  in  a  vol- 
cano, which  in  1711  made  an  eruption  accompanied  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake. 

The  Coram  group  occupies  the  middle,  between  3°  and 
5°  S.  lat,  and  comprehends  the  two  large  islands  of  Ceraip 
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&nd  Booroo,  and  among  the  smaller  ones,  vbioh  lie  to  the  | 
south  of  them,  the  Spice  Islands,  or  Amboyna  and  Banda 
Islands.  The  Chinese  export  much  wood  for  cabinet-work 
from  Cerara,  as  well  as  from  Booroo,  which  is  about  76 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  38  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
face is  also  rugged,  and  rises  into  high  mountains.  Respect- 
ing the  Spice  Inlands,  see  Amboyna  and  Banda. 

The  Timor  Laut  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least 
known.  It  consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and 
four  others  of  considerable  extent,  Larat,  Little  Key,  Great 
Key,  and  Key  Watcla,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Timor 
Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide ;  but  that  is 
nearly  all  we  know  of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
island  of  Aroo  [Aroo],  lying  farther  east,  is  also  some- 
times considered  as  belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

History, — When  the  Portuguese  were  exploring  the 
eastern  seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
arrived  at  the  Moluccas  in  1510,  and  had  hardly  begun  to 
form  settlements  when  the  vessels  of  Magalhaens,  ar- 
rived from  the  east,  and  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  islands,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The  Dutch 
took  these  islands  from  the  Portuguese  about  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maces,  and  doves, 
they  formed  numerous  small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of 
them,  by  which  they  kept  the  petty  sovereigns  in  subjec- 
tion, and,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled  to  extirpate 
all  the  spice-trees  in  the  islands,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In 
1796  the  British  took  possession  of  them,  and  kept  them  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  (1801),  when  they  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch.  The  British  again  took  possession  of  them  in 
1810,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch  have  abandoned 
several  of  the  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  main- 
tain several  at  Ternate,  Tidor,  and  other  places. 

(Forest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluceaf  ;  Sta- 
yorinus*s  Voyagee  to  the  East  Indies ;  Delano's  Voyages 
and  Travels ;  Crawfurd's  History  qf  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago; Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  d'CEil  sur  Java,  qa.; 
and  Description  Geogr,,  Histnr,,  et  Commerciale  des 
Java  et  des  autres  Isles  de  VArchipel  Indien,) 

MOLYBDE'NUM,  a  metal  discovered  bv  Scheele,  in 
1778,  in  a  mineral  which  resembles  and  had  been  con- 
founded with  plumbago :  he  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of 
molybdtmui.  This  mineral  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  mo- 
lybdenum ;  and  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  other  states  of 
combination  presently  to  be  mentioned.  This  substance 
was  however  first  reducecl  to  its  metallic  slate  by  Hjelm, 
another  Swedish  chemist,  and  its  properties  have  been  since 
particularly  examined  by  Bucholz  and  Berzelius. 

The  metal  is  obtained  from  the  native  sulphuret  by  re- 
ducing it  to  fine  powder  and  heating  it  in  aqua  regia ;  by  this 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  metal 
into  molybdic  acid,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder  after  being  heated  to  expel  the  sulphurio  acid; 
when  this  is  very  strongly  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state ;  or  the  metal  may  be  procured 
by  passing  hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature  over  the 
acid  in  a  porcelain  tube.  This  metal  is  obtained  as  a 
porous  mass  or  in  globules,  and  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
cured in  the  state  of  a  button  or  bar.  The  grains  are 
somewhat  crystalline ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  silver-white 
colour.  When  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide,  this 
metal  has  not  much  lustre,  but  acquires  it  by  burnishing. 
Its  density  is  8*6.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  appears  to  tarnish,  but  the  oxidation 
is  superficial.  By  exposure  to  air  and  heat^  it  is  first  con« 
verted  into  brown  oxide,  afterwards  it  becomes  blue,  and 
eventually  molybdic  acid,  which  is  white.  This  oxidation 
does  not  however  take  place  completely,  but  only  at  the 
surface.  Sometimes  the  metal  takes  fire  at  the  moment  of 
oxidation.    It  does  not  decompose  water. 

Ores  qf  Molybdenum, — Oxide  of  molybdenum  occurs  en- 
crusting the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  and  also  between  its 
laminoo  in  thin  layers.  Its  structure  is  thin  fibrous,  earthy, 
friable,  and  pulverulent.    Colour  pale  yellow  or  greenish. 

It  has  been  found  only  in  small  quantity  in  Scotland, 
Norway,  and  North  America.  Its  composition  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

Molybdic  acid  also  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with 
lead  and  silver 


Sulphuret  of  Molybdenum,  Molybdenite,  is  the 
mon  mineral  of  this  metal.  Occurs  crystallized  and  xna^ 
sive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Crystallixes  in  hexaipinal 
crystals.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  perpendicular  to  tbe  asi&. 
Fracture  indistinct  Hardness,  scratches  talc,  is  scratcbcd 
by  calcareous  spar.  Colour  lead-grey,  and  streak  tbe  same. 
Flexible  in  thin  laminse,  but  not  elastic.  Lustre  roetallK, 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*  591.  Rubbed  on  paper,  it  leav«t 
a  grey  metallic  mark,  and  on  porcelain  a  greenish  w.^^ 
Massive  variety  amorphous;  structure  foliated,  granular. 
When  heated  oy  the  blow- pipe  on  charcoal,  emit»  a  sul- 
phurous vapour,  and  leaves  a  powdery  residue.  It  occun 
in  various  parts  of  the  world — in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America;  more  especially  however  in  Saxi*ny 
and  Bohemia.  It  contains,  according  to  Bucholz,  60  part»  ul 
molybdenum  and  40  of  sulphur. 

Molybdenum  combines,  as  already  noticed,  with  oxvg^tu 
and  forms  two  oxides  and  one  acid ;  but  these  we  bare  n:< 
thought  it  requisite  to  describe,  any  more  than  its  othtr 
compounds,  for  it  is  not  used  in  any  form  whatevier. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Dublin,  I  rt'a 
April,  1656.    He  entered  the  university  of  that  city  in  167:, 
whence,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.,  he  removM  to  lutn- 
don,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  U« 
during  three  years.    On  his  return  to  Ireland  be  mamed 
(1678)  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Domville,  tbe  king's 
attorney-general.    The  same  year  his  wife  was  attacked  bj 
an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  increased  so  rapidly,  tbat  in 
a  few  months  her  sight  was  wholly  destroyea.    To  divert 
the  melancholy  thoughts  to  which  his  wife's  affliction  inces- 
santly gave  rise,  he  took  to  the  study  of  the  matbemat ioL 
'  This,'  he  says,  *  was  the  grand  pacificum  X  used ;  the^ 
were  the  opiates  which  lulled  my  troubled   thoughts  to 
sleep.'     In  the  mathematics  he  had  probably   received 
some  instruction  from  his  father,  Qtptain  Samuel  MoU- 
neux,  who  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  gunnery  on  tbe  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  Galilei  concerning  the  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles.   In  1683  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  first 
secretary  and  afterwards  president.    In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  fortresses 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    After  the  dttpexsion 
of  this  Society  in  1688,  consequent  upon  the  poliucal  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  the  severilies  of 
Tyrconnel*8  government,  he,  with  many  other  Protestants, 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England ;  but  he  returned  to 
Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Boyne  in  1690.    In  1692  he  sat 
in  the  Irish  parliament  as  one  of  tbe  representatives  of  the 
university  or  Dublin,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  session  was 
nominated  by  the  government  commissioner  of  forfeitures, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  400/.,  which  appointment  however 
he  thought  fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  account  of  the   bad 
reputation  of  the  other  commissioners  named. 

His  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  entitled  '  Diop- 
trica  Nova,'  4to.,  London,  1692  and  1709.  It  was  the  firt^t 
work  on  the  subject  which  had  appeared  in  EngVisli,  and 
contained  a  great  many  propositions  practically  useful  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  for  which  reasons  it  continued  in  re- 
quest for  many  years.  The  revisal  of  the  proof  sheets  was 
undertaken  by  Ur.  Halley,  who  added,  in  an  Appendix,  bis 
celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optic  glas^s. 
Flamsteed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work, 
and  in  particular  had  fiirnished  solutions  of  three  propoM- 
sitions,  which  Molyneux  placed  after  the  solutions  given  bv 
himself.  At  this  circumstance  the  astronomei^royal,  with 
whom  Molyneux  bad  previously  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
took  such  offence,  *that,'  says  Molyneux,  *he  broke  his 
friendship  with  me,  and  that  with  such  inveteracy,  that  I 
could  never  after  bring  him  to  a  reconciliation ;  so  that  at 
last  I  slighted  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  so  much  ill-nature 
and  irreligion,  however  ingenious  and  learned  soever.' 

Among  the  many  persons  of  literary  eminence  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  ii: 
particular  esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  came  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  October  II,  1698. 

Besides  his  *  Dioptrica '  and  twenty-seven  papers  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  insierted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Tttinsnc- 
tions'  between  the  years  1684  and  1716,  he  published 
'Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphysical  Dissertations  of  Des 
cartes,  together  with  the  objections  against  them  by  Thomas 
Hobbes,'  London,  1671 ;  *  Sciothericum  Telescopicum,  or  a 
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T^e^v  Contrivance  for  adapting  a  Telescope  to  an  Horizontal 
I>ial,'  4to.,  Dublin,  1686;  'Journal  of  the  Three  Months' 
Campaign  of  His  Majesty  in  Ireland,  wiih  a  Diary  of  the 
Sie^e  or  Limerick,'  4to..  1690;  *  The  Case  of  Ireland  being 
bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  stated/  8vo.,  Dublin,  1698- 
1706-70-76. 

i  Account  of  the  Family  and  Descendants  of  Sir  Thomas 
Molyneux,  Knt,  Evesham.  1820,  4to.;  Hutton's  Mathema- 
tical Dictionary ;  Btograv/iia  Britannica.) 

MOMBAQ  A,  or  MOMBAS,  i^  a  town  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  and  in  4**  4'  S.  lat.  and  39°  38'  E.  long.    It 
is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island,  which  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  a  bay,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide. 
Tbe  island  is  three  miles  long  by  two  broad ;  the  two  straits 
which  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile 
across.    The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.   It  has 
gOiDd  anchorage  ground  at  the  entrance,  sheltered  by  an  ex- 
tensive reef  on  each  side ;  tbe  shore  is  so  steep  and  rocky, 
that  in  many  places  wharfs  are  unnecessary.    The  cliffs 
surrounding  the  island  are  of  madrepore,  and  rise  with  a 
steep  ascent,  so  that  the  whole  island  is  like  a  huge  castle 
encircled  by  a  moat,  over  which  there  is  only  a  single  ford 
at  its  north-western  extremity,  and  even  that  is  dangerous. 
The  castle,  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1635,  on  a  rock  of 
moderate  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  town 
is  not  large,  and  consists  of  the  city  and  the  Black  Town, 
ivbich  occupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it.  The  former, 
which  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  Arabs.     Some  free  coloured  people  and 
slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the  Black  Town.    The 
population  is  not  known,  but  probably  does  not  exceed 
3000  or  4000.    Though  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  poor,  they  cause  their  children  to  be  instructed  with 
great  care  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  at  the  same  time  acouire  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
religion,  sentences  from  the  Koran  are  used  as  the  tasks. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable,  and  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  some  Banyans  fVom  Hindustan,  who,  during  the 
favourable  monsoon,  send  a  small  quantity  of  ivory  and 
other  produce  to  Bombay,  for  which  they  obtain  in  retturn 
East  India  and  English  manufactures. 

Vasco  de  Grama  visited  this  port  in  1498,  and  was  well 
received,  but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida  in  1505,  but  he  did  not  keep  possession  of 
it.  Twenty-three  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Nunho 
da  Cunha,  after  a  stout  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  again  reduced  to  ashes.  It  seems,  that  from  that  time 
the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  it  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  is  not  known  when  they  lost  it,  but  in  1720 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat.  It  appears 
however  that  he  lost  it  soon  afterwards  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1824  the  Imam  sent  a  force  against  it.  The 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  town  and  adjacent  coast,  being  aware 
that  they  could  not  resist  the  Imam,  put  themselves  under 
tbe  protection  of  the  British,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag, 
by  which  means  they  have  preserved  their  independence. 
The  Arabs  are  governed  by  a  sheik,  whose  office  is  properly 
hereditary,  but  the  course  of  descent  has  often  been  inter- 
rupted by  intrigues  and  civil  dissension. 

(Owen's  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  qf 
Africa^  Arabia,  and  Madagascar,) 

MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.  [Momentum,  or  Moment 
OF  Inertia.] 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT.  This  word  has  been  used 
in  various  senses.  It  simply  means  a  motion,  the  word 
momen,  from  moviment  being  found  in  several  antient  au- 
tliors.  Momentum  was  originally  one  rapid  motion,  whence 
it  came  to  be  used  for  a  very  short  time ;  whence  our  word 
mom^^  which,  in  common  life,  means  an  indivisible  instant 
of  time.  Thus  an  effect  which  requires  a  single  second  to 
produce  it  would  not  be  properly  momentary.  But  the 
word  has  passed  into  mechanics  in  its  original  sense  of  mo- 
tion, and  is  used  to  signify  the  amount  of  an  effect  of  motion, 
actual  or  conceivable.  Thus  we  have  one  use  in  the  article 
Virtual  Velocities,  another  in  Lever,  a  third  in  Mo- 
mentum OF  Inertia,  and  a  fourth,  the  most  common  of  all, 
which  we  proceed  to  explain  in  this  article. 

The  English  synonym  of  this  fourth  sense  is '  quantity  of 
motion,'  and  we  may  observe  that  in  this  sense  it  is  most 
iuual»  i&  our  language,  to  adopt  the  JLatin  fona  momentum^ 


instead  of  the  abbreviation  moment.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  actual  definition  of  momentum,  in  simple  terms : 
but  the  conception  is  obtained  by  those  who  observe  that 
the  effects  produced  by  matter  in  motion  (both  notions  are 
necessai7)  may  be  augmented  either  by  giving  the  same 
motion  to  more  matter,  or  greater  motion  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. Imagine  a  Ballistic  Pendulum,  and  suppose  a  bullet 
of  two  pounds  weight  to  strike  it  with  a  velocity  of  100 
feet  per  second.  The  same  oscillation  which  is  thus  produced, 
may,  it  is  found,  be  produced  by  a  bullet  of  one  pound 
weight  striking  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet.  The  same  effect 
being  produced  in  both  cases,  though  by  different  quantities 
of  matter  and  different  velocities,  there  is  something  which 
we  may  assert  to  be  unaltered  by  the  substitution  of  the 
smaller  bullet  with  the  larger  velocity.  Tliis  something  is 
tbe  momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion,  a  notion  of  a  cause 
which  is  asserted  to  be  the  same  when  effects  are  the  same. 
This  mere  definition  would  be  useless  except  in  connection 
with  principles  observed  or  deduced,  by  which  it  may  be 
applied.  That  there  is  a  reality  in  connection  with  it,  all 
who  know  the  difference  between  light  and  heavy,  as  these 
words  are  frequently  used,  are  well  aware.  A  heavy  blow, 
for  instance,  does  not  mean  a  blow  with  a  heavy  body :  thus 
the  fall  of  a  poker  may  give  a  light  blow,  while  that  of  a 
book  of  one-tenth  part  of  its  weight  may  give  a  heavy  one. 
The  difference  in  these  cases  is  that  of  momentum. 

The  velocity  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion  increases  with  the  mass  moved ;  and  tlie 
mass  remaining  the  same,  the  momentum  increases  pro- 
portionally to  the  velocity  communicated.  But  the  peculiar 
proposition  on  which  the  utility  of  the  term  and  the  notion 
depends  is  this,  that  in  all  mechanical  effects  produced  by 
matter  in  piotion,  a  diminution  of  the  mass  may  be  com- 
pensated by  ft  proportionate  increase  of  the  velocity :  that  is, 
M  being  the  number  of  units  of  mass,  and  V  of  velocity,  as 
long  as  the  product  of  M  and  V  remains  the  same,  the  effect 
produced  is  the  same.  Thus  in  the  preceding  instance 
M  X  V  is  2  X  100  in  the  first  case,  and  1  X  200  in  the 
second.  And  as  long  as  M  X  V  =  200,  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  so  heavy  that  the 
addition  of  M  to  its  mass  is  not  worth  considering. 

This  product,  MV,  is  the  measure  of  the  momentum,  and 
is  generally  called  the  momentum  itself.  Here  (as  in  Mass) 
tacit  reference  is  made  to  a  unit  of  momentum :  the  equa- 
tion 

Momentum  of  M  with  velocity  V  =s  M  x  V 

implies  that  a  unit  of  momentum  is  that  produced  by  a 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity.  But  if  the 
unit  of  mass  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  momentum  a,  the  equation  should 
be 

Momentum  of  M  with  velocity  V  =  a  x  M  x  V. 

In  vol.  X.,  p.  350,  where  reference  is  made  to  this  article, 
for  momentum  or  moving  force  read  momentum  or  quantity 
qf  motion. 

MOMENTUM,  or  MOMENT  of  INERTIA.  Let  us 
conceive  a  system  of  bodies  possessing  weight,  and  immove- 
ably  attached  to  a  fixed  axis,  round  which  the  whole  system 
can  turn.  It  is  known  from  experience,  as  well  as  deduci- 
ble  from  the  laws  of  motion,  that  the  nearer  the  bodies  arc 
placed  to  the  axis,  the  more  rotatory  motion  may  be  com- 
municated by  a  given  force.  The  moment  qf  inertia  is  a 
name  given  to  a  mathematical  function  of  the  masses  in 
the  system  and  of  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  axis,  on 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  rotatory  motion  produced  by  a 
given  pressure,  acting  for  a  given  time,  depends.  This  func- 
tion is  the  sum  of  the  prwlucts  made  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  in  each  mass  by  the  number  of  units  in 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis.  Thus,  if  m,  m', 
m",  &c.  be  the  masses  of  material  points  situated  at  the 
distances  r,  r',  r",  &e.  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  mr*  +  m'r'*  -f-  m' V*  -h  &c.  If  the  body  be  a  continuous 
solid,  and  if  dm  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the  mass,  at  a 

distance  r  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  then  jr-'dm, 

the  integration  being  made  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  solid. 

Let  AB  be  the  axis,  and  let  a  pressure  be  communicated 
to  the  system  at  the  point  P,  and  such  as  would,  were  a 
mass  P  placed  there,  cause  the  system  which  consists  of 
that  single  mass  only  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  v,  being  at 
the  distance  a  from  the  axis.  The  momentum  of  this 
velocity  is  Pv.    jLet  the  system  of  m,  m\  and  wl\  in  conse . 
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qnenoe  of  this  pre»are,  begin  to  revolve  with  an  angular 
Telocity  0.  (meaiured  in  theoretical  units  [Anolb]).  The 
coniequenee  is,  that  m,  m',  and  m"  begin  to  revolve  with 
velocities  rO^  r^B,  and  r"0,  and  momenta  fnr0,  mfr*B,  m'VO. 
Now  if  pressnrea  which  would  just  prevent  this  motion  in 
the  same  time  as  the  applied  pressure  generated  it  were 

▲ 


applied  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  three  pressures  so  ap- 
plied would  counterbalance  the  pressure  at  P.  But  [Prss- 
surk]  the  pressures  which  in  the  same  time  produce 
motions  are  to  one  another  as  the  momenta  produced,  so 
that  if  a.Pr  represent  the  pressure  at  P,  those  applied  in 
the  contrarv  direction  at  m,  m',  and  IR'^  are  a.tnr9,  ajtilr'B^ 
and  a.tn"r'^0.  But  the  first  acts  perpendicularly  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  a,  the  others  at  the  arms  r,  r%  and  r". 
Henee  a,mrB  x  r  +  ajfnfr'B  x  r'  +  a.m!'r"e  X  r"  must  be 
the  same  as  a,Vv  X  a,  whence  it  is  evident  that 

0^ Vva 

the  denominator  of  which  is  what  has  been  ca^Ud  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  system.  Hence  it  foUowt  that  the 
roramunicatiun  of  a  given  pressure  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  will  cause  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
inversely  as  the  moment  of  inertia:  if  the  masses  or  their 
distances  were  increased  in  such  a  way  as  to  double  the 
moment  of  inertia,  the  angular  velocity  produced  by  a  given 
pressure  would  be  only  the  half  of  what  it  would  have  been 
before  the  change. 

The  moment  of  inertia  may  be  represented  by  l&mr*  (sum 
of  all  the  terras  of  the  form  mr*)  and  the  whole  mass  by 
Zm.  Let  k  be  such  a  distance  that  if  the  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  at  that  distance,  tl)c  moment  of  inertia  would 
not  be  altered :  that  is,  let  Sm  x  /r'  be  b  Smr*.  Then  k  is 
what  was  called  the  radius  of  gyration,    [Gyration.] 

The  property  which  is  most  important  in  the  actual  deter- 
mination of  moments  of  inertia  by  the  integral  calculus  is 
one  in  virtue  of  which  the  moment  may  be  found  with 
respect  to  any  axis  when  it  is  known  with  respect  to 
a  parallel  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  PQ  be  an  axis  passing  throtigh  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  let  AB  be  another  axis  parallel  to  PQ  and 
distant  from  it  by  G  R  or  k.  Then,  whatever  the  moment 
of  inertia  may  be  when  P  Q  is  the  axis,  that  with  respect  to 
A  B  is  found  by  adding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
system  concentrated  in  G,  or  Sm  X  A*.    That  is 
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M.  qf  I.  (axis  AB)  =  M.  q^  I.  (axis  PQ)  +  Mass  of  sys- 
tem XGR*. 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  all  axes  parallel  to  a  given  axis 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  least  for  that  axis  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity ;  so  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the 
greatest  motion  is  produced  by  a  given  force  when  the  axis 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Of  all  the  axes  which 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  there  are  three,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two,  which  possess  remarkable 
properties,  and  are  called  principal  axes.    [Rotation.] 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  easilv  be  supposed  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  as  important  in  too  consideration  of 


rotatory  motions  as  the  rectangle  m  menativaCioD.  We  ihak 
see  a  further  use  of  this  function  in  OsciLi.ATioiff»  and  aito 
a  practical  mode  of  finding  the  moment  of  inertia. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM,  or  Wild  Cucnmbo. 
an  annual  plant,  of  which  the  fruit,  and  more  porticuUrlj 
the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds,  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  about  two  inches  long,  roundisn,  muricate,  green, 
and  fleshy;  possessing  the  power  of  ejecting,  sdong  with  a 
mucilaginous  ^enish  juice,  the  compressea  ovate  smooUi 
seeds ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  squirtinf  cucom- 
ber.  The  juice  has  an  extremdy  bitter  taste,  and  even  ui 
very  small  quantity  acts  violently  as  a  hydrogogue  eathartit, 
producing  numerous  watery  stools.  It  owes  ita  pow«r  to  ao 
acrid  and  drastic  bitter  extractive,  to  which  the  naiiM  U 
EkUerin  has  been  given.  This  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  slher. 
and  fat  oils,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alkalies 
or  acids,  while  strong  acius  destroy  it. 

The  verv  minute  dose  which  is  required  of  elateriuo 
recommenus  it  in  many  cases  as  a  remeay  in  dropey,  espe> 
eially  ascites,  but  few  persons  can  bear  the  violence  of  lU 
action  for  any  considerable  time ;  two  or  three  days  should 
always  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  repeating  the  dMe.  It  i» 
apt  to  cause  vomiting  as  well  as  purging^  and  a  dose  of  eveo 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  produce  such  extreme  action  as  to 
sink  the  patient  into  a  state  of  alarming  debility. 

It  should  therefore  onlv  be  used  when  milder  means  ha\tf 
been  previously  tiied  witnout  success,  and  it  i^ould  be  ex- 
hibited with  great  precaution.  Surrounding  the  abdoiaea 
with  a  tight  bandage  will  lessen  the  disposition  to  fainting, 
which  is  apt  to  be  experienced  from  tho  rapid  removal  of 
the  fluid  distending  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

MOMOT,  or  MOTMOT.   rPwoNiTSsJ 

MOMPAX.    [Granada,  Kbw.] 

MONA.    [Anolksby  ;  Man,  Islb  of.] 

MO'NACHA.    [MusciCAPiDJB.] 

MO'NACHISM:  (from  the  Greek  fiovop,  alone;  whence 
uov6lnv,  to  live  alone;  and  fiovaxoQt  a  solitary,  or  a  monk). 
J  n  this  its  proper  and  original  signification  of  a  solitar>',  a 
monk  may  be  considered  as  only  another  name  for  an  ana- 
choret,  or  anchoret  (in  Greek,  ai/ax<i»pf7rs^c)i  that  is,  a  person 
who  withdraws  from  society,  a  recluse ;  or  for  an  eremite, 
corrupted  into  hermit  (in  the  same  way  as  the  old  and  mane 
correct  ethniok  has  beeu  corrupted  into  heathen>»in  Greek, 
ipqjwriic*  that  is,  a  dweller  in  a  desert  or  solitude. 

The  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world  for  mortification 
or  pious  contemplation  has  been  in  use  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  Brahminical  and  other  religions  of  the  £ast, 
and  was  known  even  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christianity.  We  need  mention  only  the  instance  of  the 
prophet  Elgah,  to  whom  Catholic  writei's  indeed  are  fond 
of  referring  as  the  founder  of  raonachism.  An  example 
of  still  more  venerable  antiquity  is  afforded  by  the  Naxa- 
rites,  male  and  female,  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  uf 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  whose  *  vow  of  separation'  however 
lasted  only  for  a  certain  fixed  time. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  many  of  the  converts 
to  the  new  religion,  in  their  ambition  to  signalise  themselves 
by  extraordinary  piety,  adopted  a  remarkable  severity  of 
life  and  strictness  of  religious  observance,  whenoe  they 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ascetics  (in  Greek, 
icKtirai),  that  is,  literally,  exercisers.  Another  name  by 
which  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers  is  Spoudoi  (<nrov^aioc),  that  is,  seadots.  The 
connection  of  these  ascetics  with  the  description  of  persons 
afterwards  called  monks  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
putationt  the  admirers  and  champions  of  the  monastic 
system  in  general  asserting  the  identity  of  the  monks  and 
ascetics,  and  their  oppouents  maintaining  that  ajscelicittm, 
as  it  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  and  monachisni,  as  it 
sprung  up  in  a  later  age,  were  two  things  wholly  distinct* 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  early  ascetics  were  cer* 
tainly  not  universallv,  nor  perhaps  even  generally,  monks 
or  solitaries ;  but  still  a  separation,  more  or  less  rigid,  from 
social  life  was  one  obvious  mode  of  mortification  and  devo 
tional  abstraction,  and  one  that  was  undoubtedly  practi^^l 
by  some  of  the  ascetics,  though  most  probably  without  any- 
thing resembling  the  vows  and  other  methodical  restric- 
tions which  make  part  of  monachism  in  its  mature  state. 
The  ascetics  themselves,  it  may  be  here  observed,  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Theraneut»»  or 
Essenians,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mareotis, 
in  the  delta  of  Egypt,  and  who,  having  ^eviously  cast  off 
much  of  the  antieat  reverence  of  their  nation  for  (uo  Mosaic 
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law,  bad  cmbracwi  Gfaristaanity  in  gnat  mmben  Tny  iooii 
a.fier  its  piomnlgatioD.  '  The  anslere  life  of  the  Eaenkns.' 
mmys  Gibbon, '  their  fasts  and  exoomrnnnications,  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyr- 
ciom,  and  the  varmth,  thoogh  not  the  pmity,  of  their  fiuth, 
jUivsidy  offered  a  very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.* 
4  Decliiteand  Fall,  chap.  15.)  And  in  a  note,  after  admitting 
tkiat  Basnage,  in  his  '  Ilisloire  des  Joif«,*  has  demonstrated, 
in  spite  of  Kusebius  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Catholics,  that 
the  Therapeuts  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks ;  he  adds, 

*  It  still  remains  probable  that  they  changed  their  name, 
preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  new  articles  of  faith, 
suid  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics.' 
Afierwards  (chap.  37),  he  seems  distinctly  to  represent  the 
^iscetics  as  the  fathers  of  the  monks.     '  They,'  he  says, 

*  seriously  renounced  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ; 
chastised  their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  em- 
braced a  life  of  misery  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness, 
la  the  reign  of  Constantine  (a.d.  306-337)  the  ascetics  fled 
from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world  to  perpetual  solitude 
or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jcmialem, 
they  resigned  the  use  or  the  property  of  their  temporal 
possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the  same 
sex  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names  of 
hermiU^  monkt^  and  anachoreis,  expressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert.' 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  immediate  founders 
of  monachism  were  two  Eeyptians,  named  Paul  and  An- 
thony. St.  Jerome  calls  the  former  the  author  of  that  mode 
of  life,  the  latter  its  illustrator — *hujas  vitte  auct or  Paulas, 
illustrator  etiam  Antonius.'  (Hieron.,  Ep,  22,  ad  Btistoeh., 
c.  16.)  Paul  is  designated  theThebfoan.  An  account  of 
St.  Anthony,  as  he  is  styled,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
monastic  system  during  bis  life,  which  extended  from  a.ix 
'251  to  A.O.  356,  has  alnsady  been  given  under  his  name 
(ji.  96).  We  shall  only  note  here  that  the  first  monastic 
community  is  said  to  have  been  established  at  Phaium, 
near  Aphroditopolis,  in  the  Thebais  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  305  or  306,  that  is,  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  had  originally  driven  Anthony,  Paul,  and 
others  to  the  deserts.  Strictly  speaking  however  this  and 
oihcr  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  founded  rather  bv 
Anthony*s  disciples,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  which 
bis  example  had  diffused,  than  directly  under  his  own  su- 
pcriritendence. 

Of  these  disciples,  the  most  eminent  was  Pachomins :  if 
the  Decian  persecution  and  Anthony  gave  rise  to  mona- 
chism, monasteries  owe  their  origin  to  Pachomius  and 
the  peaceful  times  of  Constantine.  The  antient  writer 
of  the  'Acta  Pachomii'  makes  Anthony  acknowledge 
this  himself  in  the  following  speech  to  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pachomius:— '  When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
there  was  as  yet  no  monastery  in  any  part  of  the  vorld 
where  one  man  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  another,  but 
every  one  of  the  antient  monks,  when  the  persecution  was 
ended,  exercised  a  monastic  life  by  himself  in  private.  But 
afterwards  your  father  Pachomius,  by  the  help  of  God, 
effected  this.'  Gibbon  has  in  a  few  words  well  sketched 
the  first  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  new  institution :— '  The 
prolific  colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on 
the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  the  moun- 
tain and  adjacent  desert  of  Nitria  were  peopled  by  five 
thousand  anachorets;  and  the  traveller  may  still  inve»tigate 
the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were  )  !nnted  in  that 
barren  soO  by  the  disciples  of  Anthony.  In  the  Upper 
Thebais  the  vacant  island  of  T^benne  was  occupied  by  Pa- 
chomius and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men  and 
one  of  women,  and  the  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  col- 
lected fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his 
angelic  rule  of  discipline.  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  that  Pachomius,  who  survived  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  had  received  his  rule  by  special  revelation 
from  an  angel.  The  other  most  celebrated  early  propaga- 
tors of  monachism  are  Hilarion,  another  disciple  of  Antnony, 
who  carried  the  system  into  Palestine,  about  a.d.  328 ;  St 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  brought  it  to 
Rome,  A.D.  340  [Athanasius]  ;  Bustathius,  bishop  of  Se- 
baste,  or  Sefaai^tia,  by  whom  it  was  soon  after  extended  to 
Armenia  and  Paoblagonia ;  St.  Basil,  who  established  it  in 
the  province  of  Pontus,  a.d.  360  [Bash.]  ;  and  St  Martin, 
P.  G,  No.  951. 


bishop  of  Tonxs,  by  whom  it  was^  about  ajk  370,  inlrodooed 
into  Gaul,  whence  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  im« 
ported  into  the  British  Isles  by  Pelagins»  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifth  century. 

At  first  all  the  communities  of  monks  followed  the  rule 
of  Pachomius,  and  therefore  they  were  not  distinguiBhed 
into  various  orders,  as  in  later  times,  but  took  their  names 
from  the  places  where  they  were  established,  as  the  monks 
of  Mount  Scetbis,  of  Tabenne,  of  Nitria,  of  Canopus,  &c 
But  besides  the  monks  that  Uved  in  oonimuuities,  and  who 
were  called  from  that  circumstance  Cctnolittp,  or  sometimes 
Synoditce,  and  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  St  Jerome, 
Sauche^t  there  were  for  some  ages  divers  other  species^ 
which  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  ha%*e  taken  much  pains 
to  disting;uish.  Some  lived,  although  in  the  same  district 
of  the  wilderness,  yet  aU  in  separate  caves  or  cells,  and  with- 
out any  association  or  common  government,  in  which  case  the 
collection  of  hermitages  was  called  a  Laura,  according  to 
Epiphanius.  Another  sort  are  described  by  Cassian  under 
the  name  of  Sarabaiiig,  and  were  called  by  the  Eg}'ptians 
Bembotk^  according  to  St  Jerome,  who  says  that  they  lived 
two  or  three  together,  without  any  rule,  but  each  after  his 
own  faahion,  taking  up  their  abode  for  the  most  part  in 
cities  and  Ibctified  stations  icastellisy  In  other  respects  he 
gives  a  very-  had  account  of  them :  although  they  were  woot 
to  ocHitend  with  each  other,  he  says,  in  extraordinary  feats 
of  fasting,  yet  at  other  times  they  would  indulge  to  asmudi 
excess  in  riotous  festivity;  all  things  about  them  wero 
affected;  loose  gloves  (manicm),  puffed-out  boots  (caligci 
foUicantes),  coarse  clothes,  frequent  sighing,  much  visitation 
of  the  young  women,  violent  inveighing  against  the  clergy. 
In  short,  concludes  Jerome,  they  are  the  pests  and  banes  of 
the  church.  Another  species  of  these  early  monks  or  soli- 
taries were  those  called  Stylitm,  that  is,  piUar  saints  (from 
ervXog,  a  pillar),  the  founder  of  whom  was  one  Simeon,  a 
Syrian  shei^herd,  who  having,  in  a.d.  408,  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  left  his  flocks  and  joined  a  monastic 
community,  afterwards  withdrew  himself  to  a  mountain 
about  30  or  40  miles  east  firom  Antioch,and  there,  confining 
himself  by  a  chain  within  a  mandra,  or  circle  of  stones, 
proceeded  at  last  to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
which  was  gradually  raised  from  the  height  of  nine  to  that 
of  sixty  feet  Simeon  Stylitcs  diedA.D.  4^1,  after  having, 
it  is  said,  existed  for  thirty  years  at  the  last-mentioned  ele* 
vation  in  the  air.  '  Habit  and  exercise,*  says  Gibboiy '  in- 
structed him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without 
fear  or  giddiness,  and  successively  to  assume  the  different 
postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect 
attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
but  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his 
meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet;  and  a  cu- 
rious spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account' 
This  strange  sort  of  piety  however  does  not  seem  to  have 
proved  very  contagious ;  among  the  few  pillar  saints^  be> 
sides  the  contriver  of  the  practice,  whose  names  are 
recorded,  the  most  fiamoua  are,  another  Simeon,  styled 
the  Younger,  who  is  said  to  have  occupied  his  aiiy  watch* 
tower  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  one  Aljrpius,  who  left 
the  bishopric  of  Adrianople  for  this  other  sort  of  episcopacy, 
and,  it  is  affirmed,  kept  singing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
heaven  and  earth,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  for  the 
full  space  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  while  a  choir  of 
monks  and  two  choirs  of  virgins,  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
low, lent  the  aid  of  their  voices  to  swell  the  strain.  About 
the  beginning,  or,  as  others  think,  about  the  middle,  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  pious  individual,  named  Alexander,  set  up  a 
new  fashion  of  monachism  at  Constantinople,  the  professors 
of  which  received  the  name  of  Acoemetm  (in  Greek, 
JucoifitiT^\  that  is,  the  watchers,  or  the  sleepless,  firom  their 
practice  of  dividing  themselves  into  three  classes,  which 
took  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  sound  of  devotion  through- 
out the  entire  round  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  Aecs- 
metse,  sometimes  called  Sfuditee,  from  Studius,  a  Roman 
nobleman,  who  became  one  of  their  society,  and  built  a 
famous  monastery  for  them,  which,  after  him,  was  named 
Stuckum^  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  became  very 
numerous  at  Constantinople.  Alongside  of  the  8tyht» 
may  be  placed  another  description  of  fantastic  enthuuasta^ 
the  Bo<neoc,  or  Grazing  Monks,  whose  whim  it  was  to  hvi» 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  inhabiting  no  houses*  and  eating 
neither  bread  nor  flesh,  but mamiDgaboutupon  the  aMNiataiiis 
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as  they  continued  without  ceasing  to  make  the  wilderness 
resound  with  their  hymns  and  psalms,  and  when  it  was  time 
to  eat,  every  man,  taking  his  knife  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  or  dig  for  nimself  a  dinner  of  herbs  from  the 
ground.  Still  another  sort  of  old  monks  is  made  mention 
of  under  the  name  of  Gyrovagi^  the  Vagabond  Monks,  as 
the  epithet  may  be  translated.  St.  Benedict  describes 
these  as  rambling  about  continually  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  at  every  cell  they  came  to,  mere  slaves  to  their  glut- 
tonous appetites,  and  in  all  things  worse  even  than  the 
SarabaritsD. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  evident  that  the  institution  of  mo- 
nachism  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  very  considerable  corrup- 
tion both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  when 
St.  Benedict  arose  to  reform  it,  in  the  latter,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  [Bbnbdict,  Saint,  and  Benedic- 
tine Order*  vol.  iv.,  p.  213.]  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  Benedict,  in  drawing  up  what  is  called  his  Regula 
Monachorum,  or  Rule,  had  any  intention  of  founding  a  new 
order  of  monks ;  he  writes  as  if  he  designed  it  for  the  use 
of  all  the  monasteries  then  existing.  In  point  of  fact,  from 
the  year  530,  or  632,  according  toothers,  when  he  established 
his  first  monastery  at  Monte  Casino,  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  new  men- 
dicant orders  made  their  appearance,  ail  the  principal 
monasteries  that  were  founded  throughout  Europe  were  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  The  Carthusians,  Cistercians, 
Grandimontenses.  Pramonstratenses,  Cluniacs,  &c.,  were 
all  only  so  many  varieties  of  Benedictines,  The  historians 
of  monachism  indeed  reckon  up  twenty-three  subdivisions 
of  this  order  in  all,  distinguished  only  by  such  local  or  other 
specific  appellations,  and  by  some  slight  diflferences  of  habit 
and  discipline.  The  innovations  introduced  by  Benedict 
were  of  course  longest  in  penetrating  to  the  more  remote 
corners  of  Christendom  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe  were  they  so  long  in  being  generally  received  as  in 
the  British  Islands.  Bede  and  others  denominate  the  sys- 
tem which  \.revailed  among  the  British  monks  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Augustin  in  597,  the  apostolic  discipline; 
but  it  was  probably  merely  the  antient  rule  of  Pachomius. 
It  is  even  disputed  whether  St.  Augustine  brought  over 
with  him  the  rule  of  St  Benedict ;  and  at  all  events  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  that  rule  was  not  universally  established 
in  the  British  churches  till  its  observance  was  enforced  by 
St.  Dunstan  and  his  friend  Oswald,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Eastern  church  also  monasteries  and 
nunneries  had  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  regulation  by 
a  constitution  of  J  ustinian  (Nov.  6),  addressed  to  Epiphanius, 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  and  CBcumenic  patriarch, 
in  the  consulship  of  Belisarius,  a.d.  535.  By  these  enact- 
ments no  monastery  could  be  founded  except  the  ground  was 
first  consecrated  by  the  bishop  within  whose  diocese  it  was, 
who  was  required  to  put  up  a  cross  on  the  spot.  Persons  were 
not  permitted  to  assume  the  monastic  habit  till  after  a 
three  years*  probation,  and  the  abbots  (iiyow/iivoi)  were  re- 
quired, during  this  time,  to  examine  well  into  their  life, 
conversation,  and  fitness  for  the  monastic  profession.  On 
being  approved,  the  candidates  assumed  the  dress  and  ton- 
sure. Both  free  persons  and  slaves  were  alike  admissible 
into  monasteries,  and  were  received  on  the  same  footing  in 
all  respecto.  A  master  might  claim  and  take  away  his  slave 
within  the  three  years,  if  he  could  prove  that  the  person  was 
his  slave,  and  had  run  away  for  theft  or  any  other  offence ; 
but  not  otherwise.  Thus  the  monasteries  became  a  place  of 
refuge  to  slaves  who  had  severe  masters.  The  law  ordained 
that  the  monks  should  eat  together,  and  should  all  sleep  in 
a  common  dormitory,  each  in  his  own  bed ;  but  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  those  called  anachorets  and  hesu- 
ohasts  {avaxnt^Tol  ttal  iiovxaxnai),  who  led  a  contemplative 
life  in  perfection  (such  is  the  phrase),  and  were  allowed  to 
have  separate  cells.  It  seems  that  a  man  could  leave  his 
monastery  and  enter  the  world  again,  though  it  was  con- 
sidered sinful ;  but  as  all  the  property  which  he  had  not 
disposed  of  before  entering  the  monastery  (subject  to  some 
pruvihions  for  his  wife  or  children,  if  he  had  any)  became 
the  property  of  the  monastery  on  his  entering  it,  if  he  chose 
to  leave  it,  he  could  not  take  with  him  or  recover  any  part 
of  his  property,  (jelibacy  and  chastity  were  required  of  the 
monks,  though  at  this  time  marriage  was  permitted  to  cer- 
tain clerical  persons^  as  singers  and  readers.  Further  re- 
gulations oa  the  life  of  monks  and  nuns  are  contained  m 


the'  134th  Novel.  A  monk  was  prohibited  from  entering  % 
female  monastery  (for  one  word  only  is  used  in  tbeMe  lavt 
for  male  and  female  convents),  and  a  nun  was  firohibiled 
from  entering  a  male  monastery,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. Other  regulations  to  the  same  general  effect  of  en- 
suring chastity  and  the  due  observance  of  all  monastic 
duties  are  prescribed  by  the  legislator. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  monastic  system,  the  monka 
were  left  at  liberty  as  to  many  things  which  vere  after- 
wards made  the  subject  of  strict  regulation  by  the  laws 
either  of  the  state  or  the  church.  St.  Athanasius,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  bishops  that  fast,  and  tnonk* 
that  eat  and  drink ;  bishops  that  drink  no  wine,  and  mocks 
that  do ;  bishops  that  are  not  married*  and  many  monk«« 
that  are  the  fathers  of  children.  Originally,  too^  monks 
were  all  laymen  ;  and,  although  it  gradually  berame 
more  and  more  the  common  practice  for  them  to  take  holy 
orders,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1311  that  it  was  made  obb- 
gatory  upon  them  to  do  so  by  Pope  Clement  V.  Kor  was 
any  vow  of  celibacy  or  any  other  particular  vow  formally 
taken  by  the  earliest  monks  on  their  admission.  It  appears 
even  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life  with  the  intention  of  only  continuing  monks 
for  a  few  years,  and  for  those  who  had  spent  some  tmie  in  a 
monastery  actually  to  return  to  the  world.  We  bave  just 
seen  how  the  practice  as  to  some  of  these  points  came  at 
length  to  be  regulated  by  the  Imperial  law. 

'the  word  nun,  in  Greek  Novic,  in  Latin  Nonna^  is  said 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  signify  a  virgin.  Another 
account  is,  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  jvmna^ 
nonnana,  or  nonnanis,  was  a  penitent  The  Italians  ktill 
use  nonno  and  nonna  for  a  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, make  mention  of  virgins  dedicating  themselves  to 
Christ  Such  a  practice  was  indeed  a  natural  mode  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  had  been  familiar  to  all  religions.  Some 
of  these  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  virgins,  as  they  were 
called,  appear  already  to  have  formed  themselves  into  com- 
munities, similar  to  those  of  the  monks ;  but  others  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  their  fathers'  houses.  The  progress  of 
female  monachism  however,  from  the  rudeness  and  laxity 
of  the  first  form  of  the  institution,  to  the  strict  reguiatioa 
which  characterised  its  maturity,  moved  on  side  by  side 
with  that  of  male  monachism. 

Monasteries  are  called  by  the  Greek  fathers  not  only 
^Qvatrriipia  and  Movai,  but  also  sometimes  atftvda,  that  is 
holy  places ;  yyovfitviia,  the  residences  of  the  abbots,  styled 
rfyov/A€voi,  or  chiefs ;  /idvdpai,  inclosures ;  and  ^fMvrttrH/pui^ 
places  of  reflection  or  meditation,  that  being  one  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  were  very  early  applied.  For  a  general 
account  of  the  different  sorts  of  religious  houses,  and  of  their 
government,  see  the  articles  Abbess,  Abbey,  Abbot,  and 
Convent. 

The  habits  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  principal  orders 
of  monks  and  nuns  are  explained  under  the  name  of  each. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  the  three  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  are  taken  bv  all  monks  and 
nuns  at  their  admission.  All,  both  male  and  female, 
likewise  receive  the  tonsure,  like  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  tho 
Romish  church.  In  all  the  orders  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion must  first  undergo  a  novitiate,  which  varies  from  one 
to  three  years.  The  age  at  which  novices  may  make  pro- 
fession differs  in  different  countries ;  but  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  council  of  Trent  only  requires  that  the  party,  whether 
male  or  female,  should  be  sixteen.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  in  the  modern  constitution  of  monachism,  the 
vows  and  status  of  a  professed  person,  as  indeed  of  all  eccle* 
siastics,  are  by  the  law  of  the  Roman  church  for  life  and 
indelible. 

The  greatest  revolution  by  which  the  history  of  monachism 
has  been  marked  since  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  was  the  rise,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  the  Mendicant  Friars.  Of  these  an  account  has 
already  been  given  under  the  word  Frijois  :  and  further 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  several 
orders. 

The  general  dissolution  of  monastic  establishments  was 
one  of  the  firat  consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  our  own 
and  all  other  countries  that  separated  from  the  Romish 
church.  There  are  however  a  few  Protestant  monastic  es- 
tablishments in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Even  io  some 
Catholic  countries,  especially  in  Germany  and  France,  the 
number  of  these  establishments  has  been  greatly  reduced 
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'Within  the  lait  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  those  of  them  that  still  exist  most  materially  curtailed. 
The  reform  of  the  German  monasteries  was  hegun  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II. ;  those  of  France  were  all  swept  away 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution;  but  some  of 
them  have  been  set  up  again,  though  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, since  the  restoration  of  the  bourbons.  Since  the  re- 
iaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  several  Roman  Catholic  nun- 
neries have  been  erected  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  Monks  and  nuns  of  all  descriptions  still 
swarm  in  Italy,  and  in  the  countries  of  South  America, 
lately  subject  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns ;  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  all  monasteries  have  been  suppressed 
within  these  few  years.  Even  in  modem  times  we  still  hear 
occasionally  of  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  monks.  One, 
called  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was 
established  by  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIL  in  1826.  But  the 
most  important  new  order  of  monks,  founded  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Reformation, 
is  that  of  the  Jesuists ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  vol.  xiii., 
p.  1)0.    [Monk.] 

(Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
nachism  are  the  following'  *Nebridii  a  Mundelheim  An- 
tiquarium  Monasticuro,*  foUVien.,  1650; '  Philippi  Bonanni 
Ordinum  Religiosorum  Catalogtts,'  3  vols.  4to.,  Rom.  1706- 
8 ;  *  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques  Religieux  et  Militaires,* 
par  1e  Pdre  Hippolyte  H^Iyot,  Par.,  8  vols.  4to.,  1714,  &&; 
and  nouv.  edit,  1792;  Crome*s  *Pragmat  Geschiehte  der 
Tornehrasten  Monchsorden, '  10  vols.  Leipz.,  1774-83; 
Tanner^s  *  Notitia  Monastica,*  fol.  1 744 ;  Dugdale's  '  Mo- 
nasticon,'  new  edit,  hj  Cayley  and  Ellis,  6  vols,  ibl.,  1812- 
30;  Fosbrooke's  'British  Monachism,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1802. 
See  also  Thomasin, '  Discipline  de  TEglise,'  tom.  i. ;  Bing- 
ham's '  Antiquities  of  the  Uhristian  Church,*  book  vii. ;  and 
Gibbon's  *  Dec.  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.,'  chap.  37.) 

MONACO,  the  Principality  of,  a  small  state  in  the 
Western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns 
of  Monaco  and  Mentone  and  the  village  of  Roecabruna, 
with  a  small  territory  about  five  miles  in  length  along  the 
eoast,  between  Nizta  and  Ventimiglia,  and  extends  inland 
about  three  miles.  The  countrv  is  rocky,  being  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  here  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep 
naked  rock  rising  above  the  sea-coast,  is  fortified,  and  has 
about  1000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small  vesseb. 
Mentone,  fkrther  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  nar* 
row  strip  of  fertile  land,  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from 
the  nortn  winds,  and  planted  with  olive  and  lemon  trees : 
it  has  a  warm  southern  climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by 
sea.  Mentone  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  handsome 
church.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  this  little  principality 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Genoese  fiimily  of  Grimaldi, 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  of  the  Genoese  rraublic 
The  actual  prince  of  Monaco,  Onorato  V.,  is  a  peer  of  France, 
and  generally  lives  at  Paris,  but  he  aeknowledffes  the  king 
of  Sardinia  as  his  'suzerain,'  and  the  town  of  Monaco  has  a 
Sardinian  garrison.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  hand* 
some  villa  near  Mentone.  He  draws  fVom  his  little  state  a 
revenue  of  about  300,000  francs,  12,000^  sterling,  of  which 
less  than  one-half  supplies  the  charges  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  rest  is  for  the  use  of  theprinoe.  (BertolottI» 
Viaggio  nella  Liguria  Maritiima,)  The  name  of  Monaco 
is  derived  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoecus, 
that  is  'solitary,'  whien  stood  on  the  rock  where  the  town 
now  stands.  Strabo  (iv.  203)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
200  stadia  firom  Antipolis,  the  modern  Antibes. 

MONAGHAN,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
from  which,  toward  the  north-east,  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Blackwater;  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Armagh, 
from  which,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Fane ; 
on  the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Louth,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Meath,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Cavan, 
ttom  all  three  of  which  it  is  partly  or  entirely  separated  by 
the  Lagan,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde ;  and  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  The  form  of  the 
county  is  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle.  Its  greatest 
dimensions  are  the  diagonids  of  the  quadrangle:  one  from 
north  by  west  to  soutn  by  east,  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater  to  those  of  the  Lagan,  37  miles ;  the  other  from 
west-north-west  to  eastHM>uth-east,  ftom  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clones  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniakeen,  on  the 
Fftii%  32  miloi*  Tho  area  of  Um  eountjf  \ru  givexi  by  Dr. 


Beaufort  (Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland)^  in  1 792,  at  450 
sauare  English  miles,  or  288,000  English  acres,  and  by 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  1812  (Account  qf  Ireland,  Siatistica, 
and  Political),  at  509  square  miles.  In  the  Population  Re- 
turns for  1831  the  area  is  given,  'from  the  best  authorities 
extant,'  at  277,472  acres;  in  the  'Map  of  Ireland'  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, at  313,682  English  or  statute  acres;  and  in  Lewis's 
*  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,'  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  at  327,048  statute  acres,  of  which  9236  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog,  6167  under  water,  and  the  rest 
cultivated  land.  The  county  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  in  Ireland,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Down :  by  the  census  of  1831  there 
were  195,536  inhabitants.  Monaghan*  the  assize-town,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  68  English 
miles  in  a  straight  line  north-north-west  of  Dublin,  or  76 
miles  by  the  mail-road  through  Drogheda,  Carrickmacross^ 
and  Castle  Blayney,  in  54**  15'  N.  lat  and  6"  57'  or  58'  W. 
long. 

Surface. — 'The  whole  county  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  seem 
as  if  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner,  without  forming 
continued  ridges  or  chains?  (Wakefield.)  The  principal 
heights  are,  Slieve  Baugh  or  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  in 
the  north,  which  define  in  that  part  the  basin  of  the  Black- 
water  ;  and  those  in  the  east,  which  rise  about  the  sources  of 
the  Fane,  and  are  connected  with  the  Fews  Mountams  of 
Armagh.  (Beaufort's  Map.)  Mully  Ash  hill  in  this  group 
is  1035  feet  high.  The  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains  form  an 
uninteresting  waste  along  the  boundary  of  this  oounty  and 
Tyrone,  and  are  sterile  without  being  picturesque. 

Geological  Character, — In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  a  small  district,  extending  to  Kingscourt  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red 
marl.  This  formation  contains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gyp- 
sum, in  which  however  no  workings  have  yet  been  com- 
menced for  commercial  purposes.  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  red-marl  district  on  the  east  is  a  small  coal-field. 
Though  many  trials  have  been  made  to  obtain  coal,  none 
has  yet  been  found  of  sufficient  value  to  defray  the  expense 
of  working;  but  one  bed  of  14  inches,  another  of  18 
inches,  and  several  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  coal-field  rests  on  a  small  tract  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  it  on  every  side 
(except  where  the  coal  and  red-marl  districts  are  contigu- 
ous), and  is  itself  insulated  in  the  transition  district  of  the 
east  of  Ulster.  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  again  in 
that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  north-west  of  a  line 
*drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The  Slieve  Beagh 
or  Slieve  Baugh  Mountains  in  this  part  are  composed  of 
the  rocks  belonging  to  the  Calp  series  of  this  formation. 
These  rocks  were  long  considered  to  belong  to  the  true 
coal  formation;  and  sanguine  but  fallacious  hopes  were 
long  entertained  of  the  discovery  of  workable  beds  of 
coal.  This  part  of  the  county  is  comprehended  in  the 
great  limestone  district  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Ireland. 
The  yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate,  which 
form  the  lowest  members  of  the  limestone  series^  appear  in 
some  places  along  the  northern  border. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  tne  rocks  of  the 
transition  formation,  which  cover  an  extensive  district 
in  the  east  of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  These  transi- 
tion rocks  consist  of  grauwack^  slate,  fissile  clay-slate,  flint 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende  slate,  schistose 
porphyry,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  where  the  transi- 
tion and  crystalline  formations  (granite,  &c.)  come  in  contact 
or  approach  near  each  other.  Escars,  or  eskers,  which  are 
low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of  clay 
and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  Those  near  Tyhallon,  not  fkr  from  Monaghan,  are 
composed  entirely  of  jasper,  quartz,  agates,  and  argillaceous 
sand.  (Iri$h  Railway  Commistidneri^  Second  Report; 
Lewis,  Top.  Diet.) 

limestone  of  great  variety  and  excellent  quality  is  quar- 
ried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable  freestone  for  building. 
A  fine  white  sandstone,  du^  in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains* 
is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes.  Ironstone  is 
found,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  several  quarries  of  slates 
or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found*  and 
considerable  works  were  erected  for  smelting  it,  but  th^ 
were  afterwards  abandoned.  Some  potters'  olay  is  fbuna» 
and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Ihe  oouoty,,  (Lewia*& 
Top^DicU^ 
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Hydrography  mid  Communicatiofis» — Tlie  nortliern  part 
of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Blackwater,  the 
southern  to  the  basins  of  the  Fane  and  the  Glyde,  and  the 
vestern  to  the  basin  of  the  Erne.  The  Blackwater  has 
about  10  or  12  miles  of  its  course  along  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  and  several  streams  which  rise  in  the  Slieve 
Beagh  Mountains  fall  into  it  in  this  part  The  Fane  rises 
not  far  ftom  Castle  Blayney,  and  Hows  south-east,  partly 
■upon  and  partly  within  the  border  of  the  county,  for  12 
or  15  miles,  before  it  enters  the  county  of  Louth,  through 
which  it  flows  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Glyde  rises  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  course  narallel  to  the 
Fane ;  the  Lagan,  a  feeder  of  the  Glyde,  ana  a  much  more 
considerable  stream,  has  about  13  miles  of  its  course  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  The  Finn  is  the  moat 
important  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Erne ;  it  rises 
in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains,  and  has  about  20  miles  of 
its  couree  in  this  county.  None  of  these  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble. There  is  one  navigable  canal,  now  in  progress,  the 
Ulster  Canal,  which  is  to  unite  Lougli  Neagh  with  Lough 
Erne.  It  commences  in  the  river  Blackwater  at  Chari&- 
mont,  and  crosses  the  county  in  a  south-west  direction  near 
Monaghan  and  Clones.  Its  whole  length,  when  finished, 
will  be  about  46  miles,  of  which  about  20  will  be  in  this 
county. 

There  are  several  loughs,  but  all  of  them  small.  Tlie 
principal  are,  Muckno  liough,  near  Castle  Blayney,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  Inner  Lough,  on  the 
south-west  border,  near  Rockcorry.  Muckno  or  Barrac 
Lough  is  of  very  irregular  form,  about  3  miles  long  from 
noith-west  to  south-east,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile 
wide:  it  contains  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  river 
Fane  runs  through  it.  Lough  Inner  is  about  3  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  exceedingly  narrow  throughout  and  of 
very  irregular  form.  Lough  Emy,  near  EmjTale,  and  Glas 
Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glnslough,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county ;  Iy)ugh  Leesborough,  between  Rockcorry  and 
Newbliss,  and  Lough  Ldng,  near  the  village  of  Drum,  in 
the  western  parts ;  the  White  Lough  and  Corfln  Lough,  near 
Ballybay,  in  the  central  parts;  Lough  Egish,  or  Eglish, 
Lough  Avaghon,  and  Lough  Bawn,  near  Ballytrain,  ih  the 
southern  part ;  Lougli  Ballyhoe  (tKrbugh  which  the  Lagan 
runs),  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  and  Lough 
Ross,  on  the  eastern  border,  are  next  in  size  to  Muckno 
and  Inner. 

The  principal  road  is  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
donderry, which  enters  the  county  on  the  south-east  side  by 
two  branches,  and  runs  north-north-west  through  Carrick- 
m across  (at  or  near  which  town  the  branches  unite).  Castle 
Blayney,  Monaghan,  and  Emyvale,  into  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  This  is  the  onlv  mail-road,  A  branch  road  runs 
from  Carrickmacross  by  fiallybay,  and  rejoins  the  main  line 
at  Monaghan.  Other  roads  lead  from  Carrickmacross  to 
Dundalk,  from  Castle  Blayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh, 
and  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh,  and  by  Clones  to  Cavan. 
A  road  from  Dublin  by  Navan  (Meath),  Kingscourt,  and 
Cootehill  (Cavan),  passes  through  Clones  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  Londonderry  mail-road  at 
Omagh  and  Tyrone.  The  principal  traflic  is  from  the  port 
of  Dundalk  (Louth),  on  the  one  hand,  to  Carrickmacross, 
and  from  thence  to  Shercock  and  Cootehill,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  Castle  Blayney  and 
Monaghan :  from  the  port  of  Newry  (Down),  on  the  ono 
hand,  by  Castle  Blayney,  to  Ballybay  and  Newbliss  in  this 
«5ounty,  and  to  Shercock  and  Cootehill,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  Newtown  Hamilton 
(Armagh)  to  Monaghan :  and  from  the  port  of  Belfast  (An- 
trim), by  Armagh,  to  Monaghan,  Clones,  and  Newbliss. 
The  portion  of  road  most  frequented  by  travellers  is  that 
firom  Castle  Blayney,  where  roads  from  Dublin,  Dundalk, 
and  Newry  converge,  to  Monaghan. 

Soil;  Agriculture;  Condition  qf  the  People.-'The  soil  of 
the  county  varies  much,  and  the  variation  is  partly  depend- 
ent on  the  character  of  the  surface ;  the  low  lands  being 
generally  wet  and  moory,  especially  in  the  north-western 
parts  near  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains.  The  ccntml  dis- 
tricts, comprehending  the  baronies  of  Monaghan,  Cremorne, 
and  Dartree  orDartry,  are  more  fertile  than  any  other  part 
of  the  county ;  although  the  southern  extremity  consists  of 
rich  and  productive  land.  The  western  side  has  a  soil 
naturally  wet,  but  capable  of  great  improvement  by  manur- 
ing.   (Lewis,  Top.  Diet,) 

The  followlDg  particulars  from  the '  Reports  of  the  Com- 


missioners for  inquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Iri* 
land*  {Parliamentary  Papers /or  1S36,  vol.  xxxiit.)   h^*-. . 
reference  chiefly  to  the  baron/ of  Monaghan,  but  may  le 
probably  extended,  without  much  variation,  to  the  couniv  j- 
large.    The  soil  of  the  barony  is  mostly  a  good  loam,  u]-  \ 
a  firm  subsoil  of  clay  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  sand.     In 
the  elevated  parts  the  soil  is  moory  or  peaty,  with  the  sub- 
soil frequently  clayey.    Lime,  dung,  clay,  ashes,  and  jkeai 
are  used  for  manure ;  lime  is  dug  near  Monaghan    a:i  1 
Glaslough  (barony  of  Trough)*   marling  is  little  practised 
but  burning  the  soil  is  common,  though  very  injurious  ir. 
most  cases.  The  barony  of  Monaghan  is  altogether  a  tillaj.^? 
district,  except  some  'rough  grazing*  in  the  mountains,  en 
which  some  young  cattle  are  kept:  there  is  no  grazing-Iaii'l 
in  the  district  capable  of  fattening  cattle.     Sheep  are  >. 
rare  that  the  assistant  commissioners  did  not  sec  one  in  x\iv 
barony,  except  in  gentlemen's  demesnes.    The  farms  anr 
too  small  to  admit  of  keening  them  with  advantage,  and  the 
number  has  been  gradually  declining.    Tlie  average  sire  or 
farms  is  8  to  10  acres;  a  few  farmers,  and  but  a  few,  in  th^ 
barony  held  over  SO  and  not  exceeding  80  acres.    The  oxil} 
persons  holding  above  80  acres  are  gentlemen  who  farm 
their  own  estates.    The  size  of  the  farms  has  dimini^^hcri 
with  the  increase  of  population ;  and  though  the  consoli'J^- 
tion  of  the  small  holdings  has  been  an  abject  of  desire  wiUi 
the  landowners,  little  has  been  done  to  bring  it  ab(iut, 
except  the  insertion  in  leases  of  clauses  to  prevent  aliena- 
tion and  sub-letting.    About  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  fann 
is  always  left  for  grazing.    Ejections  have  been  resist^^d 
by  the  peasantry  wnen  they  have  taken  place  from  any 
cause. 

Almost  the  whole  county  belongs  to  absentees,  and  tbe 
estates  are  conseouently  managed  by  agents.  Farms  are 
not  commonly  held  by  lease,  and  tenancy  at  will  is  becom- 
ing more  common ;  wliere  leases  ai'e  granted,  they  are  com- 
monly for  one  life  or  for  21  years,  formerly  they  tvcre 
granted  for  three  lives  or  31  years.  Middlemen  are  ven- 
rare.  The  rent  of  tillage  land  ranges  from  25*.  to  oOc. 
and  32*.  Gd.  per  Irish  acre  (121  Irish  =  196  English  acres  t, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  as  high  as  40;. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  on  a  small  farm  is,  pofaf<}c^ 
wheat  or  baricy,  oats  (sown  with  clover),  clover,  then  p  u- 
tocs  again ;  another  not  unusual  rotation  is,  potaloe-s  fla^. 
wheat  or  barley,  oats  with  clover.  The  wheat  grown  n. 
generally  red  wheat,  and  it  is  of  inferior  quality;  this  i* 
partly  ascribed  to  its  being  grown  after  potatoes,  instead  of 
on  a  naked  fallow ;  partly  to  the  weeds  which  are  allowed  tu 
grow  up  with  it;  and  partly  to  the  want  of  proper  machines 
for  winnowing  and  screening  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
thrash  in  the  fleld,  and  winnow  it  in  the  open  air  by  means 
of  wind  alone.  The  grain  is  sold  in  Monaghan  market  in 
the  bulk:  the  peasantry  keep  little  of  their  own  grain,  some 
cannot  even  keep  the  seed.  Flax  is  grown  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  county,  and  is  most  valuable  as  a  source  both  of  in- 
dustry and  profit,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  ot 
the  county  of  Armagh. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  grown  in  abundance,  hut  few 
turnips  or  mangel  wurzel.  Green  crops,  especially  clover, 
have  been  increasingly  raised  of  late  years.  The  potato 
crop  is  very  uncertain ;  the  ground  is  commonly  prepared 
for  it  by  buniing  it  for  manure;  the  kind  of  potato 
cultivated  for  the  peasantry  are  'caps,*  which  will  grow 
on  inferior  ground  and  yield  a  plentiful  return.  There 
are  few  orchards ;  the  fanners  do  not  consider  them  pro- 
fitable. 

From  the  want  of  good  pasturage,  no  cattle  are  fattened, 
except  a  few  on  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  The  cattle  of 
the  district  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Irish  breed,  of  a  reddi^^h 
colour  with  a  streak  of  white  along  the  back.  They  are 
mostly  brought  from  Connaught,  and  are  tuiiied  out  to 
graze  on  the  mountains.  Many  of  them  are  housed  in 
winter,  but  those  of  the  poorer  formers  get  little  hay,  only 
some  straw,  and  the  run  of  the  stubble-ground.  The  breed 
of  cattle  has  been  much  improved ;  the  Devon,  Durham, 
and  Hereford  breeds  have  been  introduced,  and  a  few  A>r- 
shire  cows.  Tlie  native  breed  has  been  crossed  in  several 
instances  with  the  imported  stock.  The  price  of  cattle  is 
declining. 

The  quantity  of  butter  made  has  much  increased  from 
the  increased  intercourse  with  England;  the  supply  at 
Monaghan  has  trebled  of  late  years.  It  is  chiefly  taken  to 
market  there,  but  some  of  it  is  sent  to  Newry.  It  is 
considered  to  be  injured  in  the  making  by  the  smoke  of  tne 
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cftLins,  but  increased  pains  have  been  taken  witb  it,  and  it 
has  been  much  improved.    There  is  no  cheese  made. 

The  usual  fences  are  loose  stone  walls,  clay  ditches,  and 
some  hedges  of  hawthorns  and  whins.  There  is  much 
ground  waste^l  in  ditches  and  headlands. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  been  stated  to  be  very 
dense;   the  number  of  labourers  has  increased,  and  the 
decline  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which  once  furnished 
them  with  employment,  has  left  the  ereat  majority  with 
little  other  work  than  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  small 
spot  of  land  which  they  occupy  (for  the  con-acre  system  is 
generally  prevalent),  or  such  occasional  occupation  as  they 
may  receive.     The  daily  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
estimated,  in  the  'Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  tlie 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor'  (Appendix  H.,  part  1,  table  iii.),  at  lOd.  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  year ;  and  the  average  amount  of  work  obtained 
by  able  bodied  labourers  is  only  about  180  days  in  the  year, 
or  little  more  than  three  days  in  the  week.  In  this  wretched 
condition  they  commonly  marry  early,  and  without  making 
any  provision.    They  usually  nay  their  rent  in  work  done 
for  the  farmer  under  whom  tney  hold  their  con-acre  and 
cabin.     There  is  little  employment  for  labourers*  wives 
or  children,  except  that  the  former  earn  tiie  merest  trifle  by 
spinning,  if  they  can  spare  the  time,  or  a  very  few  keep  poul- 
try ;  and  the  latter  get  a  day*s  work  now  and  then  at  weed- 
ing or  looking  after  the  cattle,  for  which  they  get  about  3d. 
a  day  without  diet,  or  from  10«.  to  1 5«.  for  the  summer  season. 
The  common  food  of  the  labourers  is  potatoes,  which  they 
prefer  as  constant  food  to  bread  or  meal.    They  get  a  little 
milk  or  buttermilk,  but  very  rarely.     '  We  think  as  much 
of  a  drink  of  buttermilk,'  said  a  poor  woman  to  the  Commis- 
sioners,* as  you  gentlemen  do  of  the  finest  breakfast.'  Their 
habitations  are  wretched  cabins,  sometimes  with  one  room,  it 
may  be  of  12  feet  square  and  of  7  or  8  feet  hi^h ;  sometimes 
of  two.    The  floor  is  the  bare  ground,  usually  dug  up  and 
trampled  to  make  it  harder ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
lime  is  mingled  in  with  it    The  cottages  or  cabins  are 
thatched  with  straw,  and  mostly  have  chimneys  built  with 
sticks  and  clay,  with  perhaps  an  old  firkin  stuck  up  as  a 
chimney-pot.    The  windows  are  about  a  foot  square,  rarely 
glazed  ;  the  doors  and  shutters  usually  have  iron  hinges, 
latches,  bolts^  &c.    The  cottages  are  without  privies,  but 
some  have  wretched  little  places  for  keeping  a  pig.    They 
are  inferior  to  those  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down* 
The  common  fuel  is  peat  or  turf,  which  is  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  community:  if  they  have  not  sufficient  turf,  they 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  bushes  and  brambles. 

The  peasantry  are  wretchedly  off  for  clothing.  Many  of 
them  and  their  children  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
prayers  for  want  of  clothes ;  they  borrow  from  each  other, 
and  some  go  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  evening. 

Few  of  me  women  make  their  own  clothes,  but  since  the 
failure  of  employment  at  spinning,  they  are  becoming  more 
skilful  with  the  needle.  There  are  few  cottages  which  do 
not  contain  some  sort  of  bedstead,  but  this  frequently  con- 
tains five  or  six  people ;  and  if  the  family  is  very  large, 
some  straw  is  shaken  down  for  a  portion  of  them.  Pawning 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  the  people  are  becoming 
used  to  it  'At  first,  some  years  ago,'  said  a  witness  to  the 
Commissioners, '  we  used  to  go  in  the  dusk  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, but  now  I  wouldn't  care  if  all  the  people  on  the 
market-cross  saw  me.  They  know  it  is  mighty  pressure 
makes  us  do  it'  Drunkenness  has  much  increased.  Re- 
tail spirit-shops  have  been  multiplied,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  shebeen-houses,  or  unlicensed  spirit-shops,  which, 
being  in  remote  places  and  under  no  control,  are  tne  sources 
of  great  immorality.  Almost  all  the  cases  which  come 
before  the  magistrates  arise  out  of  drunken  squabbles ;  and 
young  people  steal  flax  or  potatoes  or  meal  from  their 
parents  to  pledge  them  for  liquor  at  the  shebeen -houses. 
The  intoxicating  liquor  in  almost  exclusive  use  is  whiskey ; 
beer  is  very  little  used.  The  tradesmen  about  the  town,  and 
the  farmers  who  attend  the  markets,  are  the  chief  drunkards : 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  labourers  prevents  them  from 
drinking. 

Emigration  has  been  considerable  during  the  last  few 
years^  principally  to  the  United  States  of  ilUnerica  and  to 
the  Canadas.  A  very  few  persons  have  gone  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  or  New  Soutn  Wales.  Many  formers  have 
sold  their  farms  and  gone,  also  some  tradesmen,  and  a  few 
labourers ;  but  the  emigrants  have  chiefly  been  persons  of 
a  station  in  lifo  above  that  of  common  labourers,  and  have  ^ 


emigrated  at  their  own  expense.  Several  of  them  have 
been  Protestants,  and  persons  of  good  character  and  enter- 
prising spirit 

Divisions,  Towns^  ^* — ^The  county  of  Monaghnn  is  di- 
vided into  five  baronies,  which,  with  their  situation  and 
population,  arenas  follows:-^ 

Pop.  1831. 

Cremorne  .  Central  and  E.  51,892 

Dartree  or  Dartry  Central  and  W.  40,135 

Farney  .  S.  41,561 

Monaghan         •  Central.  42,728 

Trough  .  N.  19,220 


195,536 
It  contains  tne  corporate,  assize,  and  market  town  of 
Monaghan,  formerly  a  parliamentai7  borough ;  the  market 
and  post  towns  of  Carrickmacross,  Castle  Blayney,  Bally- 
bay,  Clones,  and  Newbliss ;  and  the  post  towns  of  £myvale 
and  Glaslough.  The  principal  vilhges  are  Ballydain. 
Smithsborough,  Tydavnet,  Scotstown,  Scotshouse,  Drum, 
Rockcony,  and  Magheracloone. 

Monaghan  is  on  the  mail-toad  from  Dublin  to  London- 
derry :  tne  distance  from  Dublin  has  been  already  given. 
The  antient  boundary  of  the  borough  is  stated  in  general 
terms  in  the  charter  to  consist  of  *  the  town  of  Monaghan,' 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  mere  buildings  are  understood  to  Iiave 
extended  at  the  date  of  the  Charter  (a.d.  1613);  but  there 
is  a  district  extending  in  every  direction  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  round  the  town,  known  by  the  name  of  'The 
Corporation,'  and  divided  into  ten  parts  or  '  townlands.* 
{Report  of  Commissioners  qf  Municipal  Boundaries.)  The 
town  itself  consists  of  an  irregular  assemblage  of  streets,  the 
three  principal  of  which  meet  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  another  squaie  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town  called  Shamble-square.  The 
town  contained,  in  1831,  540  houses,  inhabited  by  690 
families,  forming  a  population  of  3848  persons :  there  were 
16  houses  building  and  25  uninhabited.  In  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor,  the  number  of  houses  is 
given  at  about  900  {Answers  of  Rev.  John  Cauljleld  to  Que- 
ries for  Parishes  in  large  Toums,  Third  Report,  Appendix  C, 
part  i.),  of  which  about  376  were  good  houses,  300  middling, 
and  the  rest  mere  cabins.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  two  statements  is  owing  probably  to  the  larger 
space  included  by  Mr.  Caulfield  under  the  term  *  town.' 
The  population  had  however  much  increased  in  the  interval, 
chiefly  from  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  allow  cottiers 
on  their  estates.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained,  in  1 831, 
1499  houses,  inhabited  by  1554  families:  there  were  13 
houses  building  and  82  uninhabited.  The  population  was 
8027 ;  giving  a  total  for  the  town  and  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  2039  inhabited  houses,  2244  families,  and  11,875  per- 
sons. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court- 
house, a  hanosome  modern  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  the  countv  infirmai-y  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  on 
an  open  elevated  site ;  the  county  gaol  on  the  north  side ; 
and  the  diocesan  school  on  the  west  There  is  a  large  and 
handsome  parish  church  lately  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses ;  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
two  others  in  other  parts  of  the  parish.  There  are  a  market- 
house  and  a  linen-hall.  Some  antient  walls,  near  the 
Diamond-square,  are  said  to  be  the  relics  of  an  old  monas- 
tery built  for  conventual  Franciscans  on  the  site  of  a  former 
religious  house ;  from  one  or  other  of  which  establishments 
the  town  (and  from  it  the  county)  took  the  name  of  Monag- 
han or  Muinechan,  'the  monks'  town.'  There  is  also  an 
earthen  mound  marking  the  site  of  a  castle  or  fort  erected 
here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayney,  who  had  the  military  command  of  the  county. 

Monaghan  has  no  manufacture:  its  principal  trade  is  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
is  brought  to  market  here ;  and  in  linen,  for  which  it  is  a 
considerable  mart.  The  market-days  are  Monday  fur  linon 
and  for  pigs,  of  which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  and 
sent  to  Belfast  to  be  cured  for  exportation ;  Tuesday  for 
corn,  except  oats,  for  which  there  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  Satmday  for  oats  and  potatoes.  The  corn  and 
potato  markets  are  held  in  Diamond- square ;  the  meat 
market  in  Shamble-square.  Considerable  quantities  of  flax, 
yarn,  butter,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  sold.  There  *' 
fair  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  mouth.    The  Ulster  c 
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when  completed,  will  pass  dose  to  tbe  town.  The  poor  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  occasional  labour  about  the  town, 
but  wages  are  very  low,  and  the  earnings  of  a  labourer,  if 
constantly  employed,  amount  only  to  8/.  or  10/.  in  the  year. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  deteriorating  for  the  last 
fitteen  years :  they  subsist  on  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a 
little  milk.  The  tradesmen  are  better  fed.  There  is  a 
savings'  bank,  to  which  the  principal  contributors  are  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  servants. 

The  corporation  was  created  by  a  charter  of  1 1  James  I. 
(a.d.  1613),  and  consists  of  a  provost,  twelve  free  burgesses, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  The  borough  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  Union. 
Lord  Rossmore,  the  patron,  received  15,000/.  as  a  compen- 
sation on  its  disfranchisement.  The  borough  court  of  record 
has  long  feUeu  into  disuse.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the 
division  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here;  and 
there  are  petty  sessions  held  by  the  county  magistrates  every 
week.  The  town  is  watched  and  lighted ;  and  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  county  constabulary.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Cbgher ;  the  tithe  composi- 
tion rent  is  estimated  at  553/.  16*.  Ud.  per  annum;  there 
is  A  glebe  of  38  statute  acres,  valued  at  114/.  per  annum, 
and  a  neat  glebe-house.  The  Catholics  form  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  There  are  ten  public  schools,  with 
about  MOO  children;  and  seven  private  schools,  in  which 
are  about  300  children.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  mendicity 
society,  and  another  society  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Carrickmacross  is  in  the  barony  of  Farney,  in  tbe  south 
part  of  the  county,  51  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  London- 
derry mail-road.  It  eonsisU  of  one  principal  street  along 
the  road,  and  of  several  smaller  streots  or  lanes  leading  from 
it  The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  in  1831,  was  524 
inhabited  (by  555  families),  34  uninhabited, and  4  building; 
the  population  was  2979,  one-fourth  agricultural :  the  rest 
of  the  parish  of  Carrickmacross  contained  1771  houses,  in- 
habited by  1777  families;  and  9621  inhabitanto:  together 
2295  inhabited  houses,  and  12,600  inhabitanto.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  respectable  appearance.  There  is  a 
church,  a  neat  but  small  stone  building,  with  a  tower  and 
spire ;  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
There  are  two  other  Catholic  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
the  parish.  Malting,  brewing,  and  distilling  are  carried  on 
in  the  town ;  coarse  hats,  soap,  and  candles  are  roanufao- 
tured ;  and  a  considerable  retail  business  is  done.  There  are 
corn-markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  general 
market  on  Thursday,  at  which  many  pigs  are  sold.  There 
are  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone  in  the  parish,  and 
several  lime-kilns  near  the  town.  A  portion  of  the  county 
constabulary  is  stationed  here;  there  are  a  bridewell,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  society.  There  are  two  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  nine  other  schools,  in  which  the 
children  are  taught  gratuitously ;  in  the^e  schools  from 
1400  to  1500  childi*en  are  instructed.  There  are  besides  a 
number  of  private  schools  and  hedge  schools.  The  children 
on  the  roll  of  the  two  national  schools  amounted,  by  Mr. 
Carlile*s  statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Education 
Board,  July,  1837,  to  538  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  dis- 
pensary. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  the  gross  yearly  revenues 
of  which  are  646/.  3#.  Id.  composition  for  tithe ;  and  252/. 
estimated  value  of  the  glebe,  wnich  comprehends  above  181 
statute  acres.  There  is  a  glebe-house.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  entirely  Catholics. 

Castle  Blayney  is  in  Muckno  parish,  in  the  barony  of 
Cremome,  62  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  Londonderry  mail- 
road.  The  town  lies  near  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Muckno,  and  comprehended  in  1831,  807  houses,  inhabited 
by  350  families,  2  houses  building,  and  32  unoccupied :  the 
population  was  1828,  about  one-fourth  agricultural.  The 
rest  of  the  parish  contained  1470  bouses,  inhabited  by  1495 
families,  3  houses  building,  and  89  uninhabited;  with  a 
population  of  7888 :  the  total  population  of  the  parish  was 
9716.  The  town  derived  its  origin  and  name  from  a  fort 
built  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Sir  Edward 
Blayney ;  and  consists  of  three  streets  meeting  in  the  market- 
place, in  which  is  a  good  market-house.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  respectable  appearance.  The 
parish  church  of  Muckno,  capable  of  holding  350  persons, 
is  at  Casile  Blayney,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  flourishing  here  fbrmerly.  There 
is  a  market  on  Wednesday  for  yarn  and  flax,  and  a  fair  once 
a  month  for  Uv6  stock ;  there  ace  maiketi  for  oonx  uui  but* 


ter  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Sessions  for  the  diviaioii  art 
held  herein  a  neat  sessions-house  once  a  quarter;  and  peCty 
sessions  every  fortnight ;  and  a  body  of  the  county  eonsCa- 
bulary  is  stationed  here.  There  is  a  small  bridewelL  The 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle  Blayney,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Blayney,  are  near  the  town.  There  are  a  parochial  si^iool 
and*  a  girls'  school,  supported  by  Lady  Blayney.  Beside*  the 
Catholic  chapel  at  Castle  Blayney,  there  is  another  at  Orum 
in  the  parish,  and  at  different  places  in  the  parish  there  are 
four  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and  one  for  Meth<H 
dists.  Tbe  Catholics  form  half  the  population,  and  the  Pros- 
byterians  above  a  third.  The  living  of  Muckno  is  a  rectory 
and  vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  nearly  475/L, 
above  436/.  of  which  arises  from  tilhe  composition,  the  re^t 
from  a  glebe  of  more  than  32  statute  acres.  There  b  a 
glebe-house. 

Ballybay,  or  Ballibay,  is  in  Cremome  barony,  64  miles 
from  Dublin,  on  a  road  branching  from  the  Londonderry 
mail-road  at  Carrickmacross,  and  rejoining  it  at  Moiwghan. 
The  town  comprehended  in  1831,  382  houses,  inhahited  by 
384  families;  and  19  houses  uninhabited*  the  populaiion 
was  1947:  the  remainder  of  the  parish  comprehended  781 
houses,  inhabited  by  911  families,  forming  a  populatidH  of 
4738 ;  or  for  the  whole  parish  6685-  a  small  part  of  the 
parish  extends  into  the  oarony  of  Monaghan.  The  town 
rose  to  importance  through  the  hnen  manufacture,  and  now 
contains  many  respectable  and  oomfortable  honaes.  There 
are  a  market-house,  a  tolerably  large  church,  a  CathoUc 
chapel-of-ease,  and  a  handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
Tbe  linen  manufiiicture  is  canried  on,  and  there  are  markets 
on  Saturday  for  butter  and  flax,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
for  grain,  at  all  which  much  business  is  done.  There  is  a 
monthly  fair,  at  which  large  sales  of  cattle,  horset,  and  pig» 
take  place.  Petty  sessions  are  held  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary  is  stationed  in  the 
town.  There  is  a  reading  society  with  a  librarr  of  1000 
volumes.  There  are  in  the  par^  a  Catholic  chapel  <at 
Ballintrugh)  and  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  besides 
thoee  in  the  town  of  Ballybay.  The  Catholics  form  not  quite 
half  of  the  population  of  the  parish :  the  Presbyterians  less 
than  a  thini.  There  are  a  dispensary,  four  public  schools; 
with  about  260  children,  and  six  hedge-sohools,  with  about 
200  children,  beside  two  Sunday^sohools. 

Clones  is  in  the  barony  of  DaVtree,  in  the  weatera  ^lart  of 
the  county,  79  miles  (torn  Dublin  through  Navan  (Mealh) 
and  Kingscourt  and  Cootehill  (Cavan).  The  town  con- 
tained in  1831, 386  houses,  inhabited  by  435  families;  form- 
ing a  population  of  2381  -  there  were  39  houses  unoccupied 
and  4  building.  The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  extends  into 
Monaghan  barony,  and  into  the  barony  of  Clonkelly  iii  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  comprehended  3609  houses  inhabited 
by  3834  famiUes,  forming  a  population  of  19,822,  or  with 
tbe  town  22,203.  Clones  was,  in  antient  times,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  an  abbey  was  founded  earlv  in  tlie 
sixth  century :  from  these  circumstances  the  plaee  obtained 
its  name,  Cluan  Innis, '  the  island  of  retreat ;'  from  whence, 
by  corruptiou,  has  been  formed,  first  Cloanish  or  Clownish, 
and  more  recently  Clones.  The  abbey  continued  till  the 
dissolution  under  Henry  VIIL:  there  are  still  some  re- 
mains of  the  antient  monastic  buildings.  The  more  modem 
houses  in  the  town  are  slated ;  but  the  older  ones  are  co- 
vered with  thatch.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1824,  and  i^ 
capable  of  holding  700  persons.  There  are  a  large  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house.  '  The 
market-place  is  of  triangular  form,  and  has  in  it  a  market- 
house,  a  pump,  and  an  antient  stone  cross.  There  is  a  large 
brewery  in  the  town ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  are 
extensive  iron-works  for  the  manufoctnre  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  several  flour-mills.  Limestone  and  good 
freestone  for  building  are  quarried.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Thursday  for  yarn  and  linen,  and  there  are  two 
monthly  fairs,  one  in  the  town  for  pigs  and  live  stock,  and 
one  at  Rosslea,  in  that  part  of  the  parish  which  is  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fort- 
night, and  a  manorial  court  once  a  month  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts:  a  portion  of  the  county  constabulary  is  8ta« 
tioned  in  the  town. 

Beside  the  places  of  worship  mentioned  above^  there  are 
in  the  parish  two  chapela-of-ease,  three  Roman  Catholie 
chapels,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  one  Wea- 
leyaa  Methodist  meeting-house.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  parish,  aided,  if  not  wholly  aupported,  byaub* 
soriptioo.  and  aiocdiDg  ioHaruotioa  \q  about  1900  ofafldm^ 
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Some  of  them  are  in  connection  vith  the  National  Board. 
Nearly  300  children  are  under  instruction  in  private  schools. 
There  is  a  dispensary.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage, 
of  the  gross  yearly  value  of  2000/.  6».  8£^.,  of  which  950/. 
arises  from  tithe  composition,  and  the  rest  from  a  glehe  of 
above  1242  statute  acres.  There  is  a  glebe-house.  By  the 
Romish  church  the  parish  is  dividea  into  two  districts, 
Clones  East  and  Clones  West ;  each  part  has  two  chapels. 
"Near  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  is  one  of  the  antient  round 
towers.  The  internal  diameter  is  1 0  feet ;  and  there  are 
resting-places  for  the  joists  of  five  floors.  Tliere  is  a  door- 
"way  about  4  feet  iVom  the  ground ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  are  large  embrasures.  There  is  another  round  tower 
in  the  parish. 

Newbliss  is  in  Killeevan  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Dartrec, 
about  5  miles  from  Clones.  It  is  a  small  place,  containing 
in  1831  only  65  houses,  inhabited  by  105  families,  making 
up  a  population  of  497;  there  were  9  houses  unoccupied, 
and  1  building.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  which  extends  into  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  was 
1393.  inhabited  by  1538  families,  making  up  a  population 
of  7764;  or,  with  the  town,  of  8261.  The  town  consists  of 
a  aingle  street  of  good  width :  the  houses  are  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  parish  church  of  Killeevan  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  Newbliss  and  Clones :  but  there  is  a  neat 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  the  tovm.  There  is  a  neat 
market-house:  the  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  pigs 
and  flax ;  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair,  chiefly  for  pigs  and 
live  stock.  There  are  in  the  town  a  dispensary  and  a  school 
which  is  maintained  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
There  are  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  a  Catholic  chapel,  six 
public  and  four  private  schools,  in  which  (taken  together) 
above  900  children  are  taught  The  church  and  &thoIie 
chapels  are  neat  buildings.  The  living  is  a  rectory  and 
vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  income  of  653/.  5s.  6d,,  of 
which  518/.  \5s»  bd,  is  tithe  composition;  the  rest  arises 
from  a  glebe  of  about  110  acres :  tnere  is  a  glebe-house. 

Emyvale  is  in  the  parish  of  Donagh,  in  the  barony  of 
Trough,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  it  is  91  miles 
from  Dublin  and  15  from  Monaghan,  on  the  Londonderry 
mail-road.  It  contained  in  1831,  112  houses,  inhabited  by 
122  families,  beside  10 unoccupied,  and  1  building:  the  po- 
pulation was  571.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
and  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  Blackwater.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  is  a  large  flour- 
mill,  and  in  its  bed  is  a  quarry  of  greenstone.  A  body  of 
the  county  constabulary  is  stationed  here. 

Glaslough,  or  Glasslough,  is  also  in  the  parish  of  Donagh 
and  barony  of  Trough,  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Monaghan.  It  is  rather  larger  than  Emyvale,  containing, 
in  1831,  153  houses,  inhabited  by  168  fimilies,  and  5  unoc- 
cupied houses;  the  population  was  812.  The  toMOi  is  on 
the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  (Glas  Lough, '  the  green 
lake '),  and  contains  a  number  of  good  houses  roofed  with 
(dale.  A  large  flour-mill,  a  mill  for  spinning  flax,  and  a 
linen  factory  have  been  erected ;  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday  for  corn  and  flax  established.  There  is  a  monthly 
fair  for  stock  and  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a  dispen- 
sary. A  castle  and  demesne,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Leslie, 
are  near  the  town.  The  parish  church  of  Donagh,  built 
halfa  century  ago,  and  capable  of  containing  400  persons, 
is  in  the  town.  The  parish  of  Donagh  is  large,  and  has  a 
gross  population  of  1 1,068.  It  has  two  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house.  The  benefice 
is  a  vicarage,  with  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  221/.,  viz.  155/. 
tithe  corai)osition,  and  the  rest  the  produce  of  a  glebe  of 
above  71  acres. 

The  villages  are  all  small.  Ballytrain,  or  Bellatrain  (in 
AughnamuUen  parish,  Cremome  barony),  had,  in  1831,  42 
houses  inhabited  by  as  many  families,  making  a  population 
of  2*20.  It  is  the  station  of  a  body  of  the  constabular>'  force, 
and  has  eight  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  has 
a  small  Caiholio  chapel  and  a  dispensary.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  antient  forts.  Smithsborough  owes  its  name 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  esti5)lished  monthly 
fairs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  in  Clones 
parish,  and  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  In  1831  it  had  48 
houses,  inhabited  by  50  families,  making  a  population  of 
244.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  school,  and 
a  dispensary.  AH  the  fairs  except  one  in  the  year  have 
been  given  up.  There  is  a  body  of  the  constabulary  sta- 
tioned here.  Tydavnet,  or  Tedavnet,  and  Scotstown,  are  in 
the  parish  of  Tydavnet,  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan ;  both 


are  stations  of  the  constabulary,  and  Seotstown  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Tydavnet  has  five  yearly  fairs,  and  Seotstown  one 
every  month.  Scotshouse  is  in  the  parish  of  Currin,  in  the 
barony  of  Dartree.  The  parish  church,  capable  of  holding 
400  persons,  is  in  the  village ;  and  a  body  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary is  posted  there.  Drum  is  also  in  Currin  parish, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Dartree.  It  is  near  a  small  lake.  Lough 
Long.  It  has  a  monthly  fair,  a  small  chapel-of-ease,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  population  in  and  about  Drum  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  members  of  the  Established  church. 
Rockcorry,  though  classed  by  our  authorities  among  villages, 
is  really  a  small  roarket-town ;  it  consists  of  a  wide  street, 
with  a  neat  market-house,  and  has  many  houses  of  respecta- 
ble appearance.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
monthly  fair.  Petty-sessions  are  held  every  fortnight,  and 
a  party  of  police  is  stationed  here.  There  are  neat  meet- 
ing-houses for  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ; 
and  there  are  an  infant-school,  a  sewing-school,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. Maglieracloonc,  or  Magheracloony,  is  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Farney,  a  short  distance  from  Carriekmacross.  It 
has  a  neat  modern  church. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes, — ^The 
county  is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  and 
contains  the  whole  or  part  of  twenty-three  parishes,  of  which 
only  two  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  oeneflce.  Of  the 
twenty -two  benefices,  fourteen  are  rectories  and  vicarages 
united,  two  rectories,  and  six  vicarages.  With  respect  to 
value,  one  is  of  2000/.  a  year,  one  1015/.,  one  969/.,  two  from 
800/.  to  900/.,  one  744/.,  four  of  from  600/.  to  700/.,  ono  of 
551/.,  six  of  from  400/.  to  500/.,  two  of  from  300/.  to  400/., 
two  of  fh>m  200/.  to  300/.,  and  one  of  118/.  There  are  twenty- 
two  parish-churches  and  five  cbapels-of-ease.  The  churches 
are  smaller  than  the  generality  of  English  churches ;  one 
of  them  (at  Monaghan)  is  however  capable  of  containing 
1100  persons:  many  of  them  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Divine  service  is  commonly  performed 
twice  on  the  Sunday,  beside  services  on  holidays.  In 
winter  th^  second  service  is  sometimes  discontinued.  The 
oonsistorial  court  of  the  diocese  of  Clogher  is  held  at  Mona* 
gban,  where  is  also  the  diocesan  school. 

In  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Catholic  church 
the  county  is  included  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Clogher, 
the  bishop  of  which  has  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  Carriek- 
macross. There  are  forty-six  Catholic  chapels,  and  twenty- 
four  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  (of  various  classes) 
and  eight  for  Methodists.  The  population  of  the  parishes 
which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county  is  about  208,000, 
which  may  be  thus  distributed:  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blished church  32,000,  Catholics  151,000,  Presbyterians  or 
other  Protestant  dissenters  25,000.  {Reports  qf  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Instruction.') 

For  judicial  puqioses  the  county  is  included  in   the 
north-cast  circuit,  which   comprehends  the   eastern   part 
of  Ulster.     The  county  court-house  and  county-gaol  are 
at  Monaghan,  where  the  assizes  are  held.      Quarter-ses- 
sions  are    held    at    Monaghan    and  at    Castle  Blayncy. 
Petty  sessions  arc  held  at  Monaghan,  Clones,  Castle  Blay- 
ncy,'Ballybay,  and  Rockcorry.     There  are  bridewells  at 
C]!astle   Blayney   and   Carriekmacross.     The   county-gaol 
is  well  managed ;  its  good  order,  economy,  and  regularity 
are  highly  creditable  to  those  who  direct  it ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  in  cells  and  day-rooms  for  all 
the  purposes  of  classification  and  discipline.      The    pri- 
soners are  all  employed,  chiefly  at  stone-breaking ;  and  there 
is  a  tread- wheel  for  those  who  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 
There  is  an  excellent  school,  and  the  females  are  attended 
to  under  a  qualified  matron.    The  bridewells  are  small,  but 
clean  and  orderly,  and  the  management  of  them  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  regulari ly.  (Reports  qf  Inspectors  qf 
Prisons. — Fifteenth  Report,)    The  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  or  bailed,  in  1 836,  was  360:  of  these  158 
were  for  crimes  against  the  person;  27  for  housebreaking 
or  other  oflfences  against  property  committed  with  violence ; 
63  for  offences  against  property  without  violence;   50  for 
malicious  offences  against  property,  2  for  uttering  base 
coin,  and  60  for  other  offences.    Of  the  whole  number,  2b8 
were  convicted,  and  72  acquitted  or  discharged.    No  execu- 
tion took  place  in  the  year.     Of  those  committed  or  bailed, 
302  were  males  (14  under  sixteen  years),  and  58  femalea  ( i 
under  sixteen  years) ;  156  could  read  and  write,  1 16  could 
read  only,  and  88  could  neither  read  nor  write.    The  * 
portion  of  the  number  of  ofienders  to  the  whole  popul 
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of  the  county  is  considerably  below  tbe  average  of  Ireland, 
but  above  the  average  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  force  in  employment  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1836>was  4  chief  constables  or  sub-in- 
spectors of  the  first  class,  20  constables,  and  116  sub-con- 
stables, with  5  horses.  The  expense  of  this  force  for  the 
year  1835  was  5110/.  17*.  Irf.,  of  which  24lU.  da.  llrf.  was 
chargeable  against  tbe  county.  The  amount  of  grand-jury 
presenlmeuts,  in  1835,  was  17,071/.  8*.  2rf.,viz.  810/.  U.  3rf. 
for  new  roads,  bridges,  &c,  7045/.  17*.  Oirf.  for  repairing 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  1535/.  5*.  Hd,  prisons,  2537/.  10*.  Sjtf. 
police  establishment,  23G7/.  15*.  5^  salaries  of  county 
ollicers,  1676/.  16*.  2|cf.  repayment  of  government  advances, 
465/.  19*.  7d,  public  charities,  &c.,  632/.  2*.  e^.  miscel- 
laneous expenses. 

The  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Armagh  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  county  infirmary  or  hospital  is  at  Monaghan,  and 
there  are  dispensaries  at  Ballytrain,  Farney,  Scotstown, 
Castieshane,  Smithsborough,  Ballybay,  Clones,  Newbliss, 
Drum,  Rockcorry,  Monaghan,  CaiTickmacross,  and  Glas- 
lough.  There  were,  according  to  the  Return  of  tbe  Rev. 
James  Carlile  (May  3,  1837),  in  the  county  43  schools  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
roll  of  which  were  5464  scholars,  in  attendance  3406  ;  of 
those  whose  religious  sentiments  (or  those  of  their  friends) 
wore  known,  484  were  Protestants  and  1669  Catholics. 

History  and  Antiqmiies^—ln  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
the  Anglo-Normans,  Henry  II.,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster 
on  John  de  Courcy  when  he  could  conquer  it,  that  chieftain 
overran  various  parts  (a.o.  1177),  and  built  castles  to  secure 
bis  conquests.  Among  others  be  built  two  in  the  district 
now  the  barony  of  Farney  in  this  county,*  and  gave  them 
in  charge  to  Macmahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  him.  MacMahon  demolished  these 
castles,  upon  which  De  Courcy  made  an  inroad  into  the  ter- 
litory  of  the  chieftain,  and  drove  away  a  great  number  of 
cattle.  He  was  followed  and  defeated  by  the  natives,  who 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  11,000 ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  nieht,  availing  liimself  of  their  careless 
security*,  he  defeated  them  in  turn  with  fearful  slaughter, 
and  secured  his  booty. 

The  English  dominion  in  this  part  of  Ireland  was  very 
imperfect  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Femey  was  still  held  by  a  chieftain  of  the  race  of 
MacMahon,  to  whom  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry, 
granted  or  confirmed  it  at  a  certain  rent.  The  English  re- 
tained however  a  castle  in  the  district. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
lisen  in  arms,  for  they  are  noticed  among  the  septs  whom 
Talbot,  Lord  Fumival,  the  lord-lieutenant,  brought  into  the 
king's  peace.  All  he  was  able  to  do  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  open  rebellion,  without  extending  or  strengthen- 
ing the  authoritv  of  the  English  government.  little  is 
known  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  district,  or  the 
events  that  occurred  in  it,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
under  whom  great  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the 
country  to  more  complete  subjection.  In  the  year  1568  tbe 
Irish  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  passed  an  act  for 
dividing  into  shires  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
not  yet  been  so  arranged,  and  Monaghan  was  one  of 
the  shires  constituted  at  this  time.  The  country  however 
still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state,  for  Sir  Henj^  Sidney, 
when  lord-deputy  for  the  last  time,  received  tbe  submission 
of  MacMahon  (a.d.  1575  or  1576).  But  shortly  after,  on 
occasion  of  a  murder  committed  by  MacMahon,  the  lord- 
deputy  '  marched  into  MacMahon*s  country,  and  burned  and 
otherwise  destroyed  it.'  In  1 584  MacMahon  again  '  sub- 
mitted' to  the  lord-deputy.  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  either 
divided  Ulster  into  counties,  or  rendered  effectual  the  division 
which  had  been  before  made,  and  placed  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  other  officers  in  them.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  the  county  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  MacMahons ;  but  on  a  charge,  true  or  false,  of 
raising  forces  to  exact  the  payment  of  the  rents  due  to  him, 
Hui;h  Roe  MacMahon  was  tried,  and  executed  at  the  town 
of  Monaghan  (a.d.  1589)  by  the  lord-deputy,  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliams,  and  his  lands  bestowed  on  some  of  his  kins- 
men and  other  persons,  to  hold  under  a  yearly  rent  In 
the  troubles  excited  in  following  years  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  a  portion  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  Tyrone.    The  English 

•  It  b  oot  to  b«  Mtamed  iKat  thb  UnUti  of  ibt  aotient  district  ud  Uio 
Bodern  barony  eucUy  coiucidcd. 


had  a  tixi  at  Monaghan.  In  the  settJement  of  Ulster  (aa 
1608),  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  such  as  bad  be«a 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cabir  O'Doherty*  MonaLghMi 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included,  thougb  the  ai^aoent 
counties  were.  The  corporation  of  Monaghan  was  however 
one  of  those  erected  about  this  time  to  strengtbea  the 
Protestant  and  English  interests. 

In  the  ereat  rebelhon  of  1641  Monaghan  was  one  of  the 
counties  that  early  came  into  the  power  of  tlie  insorigenta^ 
and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  struggle  waa  included 
in  the  seat  of  war ;  but  no  events  of  particular  inienttt 
occurred  within  it.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  of  16*s^  a 
sharp  conflict  took  place  at  Glaslough,  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  victorious,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  leeder« 
Mr.  Anketel,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1 798  the  county  appears  to  have  beee 
scarcely  if  at  all  disturbed. 

(BeViUfoxVs  Map  qf  Ireland  and  Memoir;  Second  Report 
of  the  Irish  Raihoay  Commissioners ;  Rept/rts  ofCommu- 
sionersfor  Inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland: 
and  other  Parliamentary  Papers  ;  Lewih*s  TopograjMcol 
Dictionary  qf  Ireland ;  Wakefield*s  Account  of  Ireltmd; 
Cox's  History  qf  Ireland.) 

MONARCHY,  from  tbe  Greek  ^^i/iipxca,  a  word  eona- 
pounded  of  fi6v,ot,  '  alone,'  and  the  clement  dpxp^ti  *  go- 
vern,' and  signifying  the  *  government  of  a  single  peraoo.' 
The  word  monarchy  is  properly  applied  to  the  government 
of  a  political  community  in  which  one  person  exerciMs  lh« 
sovereign  power.  [Sovisreignty.]  In  such  cases,  and  in 
such  cases  alono,  the  government  is  properly  styled  a  mo- 
nai'chy,  and  the  supreme  ruler  is  properly  styled  a  monarch. 
Examples  of  monarchy,  properly  so  called,  are  afforded  by 
many  Oriental  governments,  both  in  antient  and  inedcni 
times,  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  existing  governments  of  Russia,  Au&tiia, 
and  the  several  states  of  Italy. 

But  since  monarchs  have  in  many  cases  borne  the  hono- 
rary title  of  PaffiKt{>Qf*  rex,  r«,  roi,  hbnigt  or  king,  and  ainoe 
persons  so  styled  have,  in  many  states  not  monarchical, 
held  the  highest  rank  in  the  government,  and  derived  that 
rank  by  inheritance,  governments  presided  over  by  a  penoo 
bearing  one  of  the  titles  just  mentioned  have  usually  teen 
called  monarchies. 

The  name  monarchy  is  however  incorrectly  applied  to  a 
government,  unless  the  king  (or  person  bearing  the  eqwfar 
lent  title)  possesses  the  entire  sovereign  power ;  as  was  the 
case  with  the  king  of  Persia  (whom  tlie  Greeks  celled  *  the 
great  king,*  or  simply  '  the  king'),  and  in  more  recent 
times  with  King  Louis  XIV.,  called  by  his  contemporaries 
the  Grand  Monarque* 

Now  a  king  does  not  necessarily  possess  the  entire 
sovereign  power;  in  other  words,  he  is  not  necessarily  a 
monarch.  Thus  the  king  has  shared  the  sovereign  power 
either  with  a  class  of  nobles,  as  in  the  early  Greek  stales 
(MuUer's  Dorians,  b.  iii.,  c.  J ),  or  with  a  popular  body,  as 
in  the  Roman  kingdom,  in  the  feudal  kiogdoma  of  the 
middle  ages^  and  in  modem  England,  Frauoe,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  The  appellation  of  Monarch  properly  implies 
the  possession  of  the  entire  sovereign  power  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  affixed.  The  title  of/nng,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  imply  that  the  king  possesses  the  entire  aovereiga 
power.  In  a  state  where  the  king  once  was  a  monaroh,  the 
kingly  office  may  cease  to  confer  the  undivided  sovereignty ; 
aud  it  may  even  dwindle  into  complete  insignificance,  and 
become  a  merely  honorary  dignity,  as  was  the  c^  with  the 
dpx<av  fiatriXivQ  at  Athens,  and  the  rex  sacriflctdus  at  Rome. 
(Creuzer's  Abriss  der  Romischen  Antiquit&ten,  (  133.) 

In  Sparta  there  was  a  double  line  of  hereditary  kings, 
who  shared  the  sovertign  power  with  some  other  nuigis- 
trates  and  an  assembly  of  citizens.  The  government  of 
Sparta  has  usually  been  termed  a  republic,  but  some  an- 
tient writers  have  called  it  monarchical,  on  account  of  its 
kings ;  and  Polybius  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  Roman 
republic,  on  account  of  its  two  consuls.  iPhilokgicai  Mu- 
seum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  57.) 

States  which  were  at  one  time  governed  by  kings  pomiess 
ing  the  entire  sovereign  power,  and  in  which  the  kmg  has 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  share  the  aovereign  power 
with  a  popular  body,  are  usually  atyled  mixed  monorekiee 
or  limited  monarchies.    These  expressions  mean  that  the 

*  On  the  oorTwpoodenM  of  paeiXtvc  ^il  «^'«  Me  Otbbon't  *  De«Uue  Ba< 
I  Pal]«'  c.  40  (toL  vL,  p.  262);  biuI  ob  Uie  etyaolunr  of  Mray  *^  ^^m^  M>» 
Doi»ldMm'i«.NewOnt7liif,«p,417.  *-•'"▼  -»» 
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povKm  intested  with  tbe  kingly  oiBM»  liftting  onoe  been  a 
iDonareta,is9o  no  longer;  and  they  may  be  compared  with  such 
•xpreflsiong  as  vBt^,  ay«Ct  which  occur  in  the  Greek  poets. 

CrOTernments  arc  divided  into  monarchies  and  repubiici; 
and  tbereibre  all  governments  which  are  not  monarchies 
are  republics.  As  we  have  already  stated,  a  monarchy  is  a 
government  in  which  one  person  possesses  the  entire  sove- 
reign power ;  and  consequently  a  republic  is  a  government 
in  which  the  sovereign  nower  is  shared  between  several  per- 
sons. [Repdblxc]  Tnese  definitions  of  mtmarchy  and 
repMic  however  do  not  agree  with  existing  usage ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  popular  thougb  royal  governments  of 
England  and  France,  for  example,  are  monarchies  (viz. 
mixed  or  limited  monarchies),  not  republics. 

The  popular  usage  of  the  terms  in  question,  to  whiob  we 
have  adverted,  is  mainly  owing  to  three  causes.  1.  Kings 
not  possessing  the  entire  sovereign  power  have  in  many 
oases  succeeded  kings  who  did  possess  tlie  entire  sovereign 
power ;  in  other  woras,  kings  not  monarchs  have  in  many 
cases  succeeded  kings  who  were  monarchs.  2.  Both  in  royal 
monarchies  and  in  royal  republics,  the  crown  or  regal  title 
usually  descends  by  inheritance.  3.  Kings  who  are  not 
monarchs  usually  affect  the  state  of  monarchs  properly  so 
ealled ;  they  intermarry  only  with  persons  of  monarchical 
or  royal  blood,  and  refuse  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  an 
infisrior  degree. 

Governments  bucIi  as  those  of  England  and  Franco  are 
included  by  popular  usage,  together  with  republics,  in  the 
term '  free  or  constitutional  governments,'  as  distinguished 
ftom  pure  monarchies,  absolute  monarchies,  or  despotisms. 

According  to  the  existing  phraseology  therefore,  the  use 
of  the  two  terms  in  question  is  as  follows : — 

Monarchies  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flrBt,  pure,  absolute,  or 
unlimited  monarchies,  that  is,  monarcnies  properly  so 
called;  and,  iecofkUy,  limited,  mixed,  or  constitutional 
monarchies,  or  monarchies  improperly  so  called,  that  is, 
republics  presided  over  by  a  king,  or  kingly  governments 
where  the  king  is  not  sovereign. 

Republics  are  states  in  which  several  persons  share  the 
Rovereign  power,  and  in  which  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
governing  body  does  not  bear  the  title  of  king.  Accord- 
ingly, Holland  with  a  stadtholder,  Venice  with  a  doge,  and 
England  with  a  protector,  are  called  republics,  not  monar- 
chies. If  the  head  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  had  been 
styled  king  instead  of  doge,  and  if  his  office  had  descended 
bv  inheritance  instead  of  being  conferred  by  election, 
Venice  would  have  been  ealled  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  re- 
public. The  only  exception  to  this  usa^e  of  which  we  are 
aware  occurs  in  the  case  of  Sparta,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  republic,  and  not  a  monarchy,  although  it  had  he- 
reditary kings.  The  reason  of  this  exception  probably  is, 
that  there  being  ttfio  lines  of  kings  at  Sparta,  it  was  thought 
too  gross  an  inaccuracy  to  call  its  government  monarchical ; 
though  its  government  would  have  been  called  monarchical, 
if  there  had  been  only  one  king,  in  spite  of  the  narrow 
powers  which  that  king  might  have  possessed. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  a  popular  or  republican 
government  and  of  a  monarchical  government  have  been 
stated,  with  greater  or  less  completeness  and  candour,  by 
many  writers.  The  best  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
monarchy  (properiy  so  called),  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  in  HobbeB*s  *  Leviathan,'  part  ii.,  o.  19. 

MONAS.     [MlCROKOARIA.] 

MONA8SA,  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  Birds  (Her- 
mit Birds  of  Swainson  and  others).  [Kinofishbss,  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  227.] 

MONASTEREVEN.    [Kildare] 

MONASTERY.    [Monachism;  Monk.] 

MONBODDO,  JAMES  BURNETT,  styled  LORD  (in 
his  quality  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session), 
was  bom  in  1714,  at  the  fomily  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  after  stud3'ing  at  Aberdeen,  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Groningen,  according  to  a  custom  then 
common  in  Scotland,  where  an  education  either  at  a  Dutch 
or  French  university  was  considered  indispensable  for  young 
men  intended  either  for  the  profiission  of  law  or  for  Uiat  of 
physic.  Lord  Monboddo  has  himself  mentioned  that  his 
Ikther,  whose  ddest  son  he  was,  sold  part  of  his  estate  in 
order  to  afford  him  this  advantage.  He  returned  home  in 
1738,  and  from  that  time  practised  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1767.  He  is 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  two  learned  but  paradoxical 
works :  the  first  entitled '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
P.  C^  No.  952. 


Progress  of  Language,'  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  1774-02 ;  the  second 
entitled  *  Antient  Metaphysics,'  in  6  vols.  4to.,  1778,  &o. 
An  exclusive  and  somewhat  intolerant  admiration  of  tha 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  antient  Greeks, 
some  singular  notions  about  men  being:  only  a  civilised 
species  of  monkeys,  a  preference  for  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness of  the  savage  state,  and  a  general  credulity  in  favour 
of  the  marvellous,  ai'e,  in  addition  to  very  considerable  eru- 
dition, among  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  these 
performances.  Lord  Monboddo  however  was  also  esteemed 
a  good  lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  character  in  all  other  rela- 
tions was  of  the  highest  respectability.  A  desiTiption  of 
his  person  and  conversation  has  been  given  by  Boswell  in 
his  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,*  in  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  Monboddo  (pp.  73*85).  In  a 
note  Boswell  says, '  There  were  several  points  of  similarity 
between  them;  learning,  clearness  of  head,  precision  of 
speech,  and  a  lore  of  research  on  many  subjects  which 
people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Jjord  Mon- 
boddo the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  an  EUevir 
edition  of  Johnson.'  Some  further  account  of  him  may  be 
found  in  Kerr's  '  Memoirs  of  Smellie  *  the  Edinburgh 
printer  (vol.  {.,  pp.  409-415).  Smellie,  we  are  told,  used  to 
be  afVequent  visitor  at  what  his  lordship  called  his  learned 
suppers.  *  In  imitation  of  the  antients,'  says  Smellie's  bio- 
grapher, *  for  whom  he  professed  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, Lord  Monboddo  always  made  supper  his  principal 
meal,  and  his  regular  time  of  entertaining  his  friends.  These 
learned  suppers  used  to  take  place  once  a  fortnight 
during  the  sitting  of  the  courts;  and  among  the  usual 
guests  were  the  late  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  other  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, of  whom  Edinburgh  at  that  time  furnished  an  ample 
store.'  Lotd  Monboddo  died  at  Edmburgh,  in  conseouence 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1799. 

MONDE'GO,  River.    [Portugal.] 

MONDOVI',  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  territories,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Western  Riviera  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Acqui,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cuneo, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Salusszo  and  Alba. 
The  province  of  Mondovi  consists  mainly  of  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Tanaro,  which  river  has  its  source  near  Ormea,  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  flows  northward  by 
Ceva;  it  receives  the  Ellero'and  Pesio  on  its  left  bank,  and 
farther  down  the  Stura,  which  comes  from  Coni  ;  the 
Tauaro  then  enters  the  province  of  Alba,  and  continues  its 
course  towards  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of 
Mondovi,  from  south  to  north,  from  the  source  of  the 
l\inaro  to  Cherasco,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura 
and  the  Tanaro,  is  near  40  miles;  and  its  brMdth,  from 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
from  that  of  the  Bormida,  or  province  of  Acqui,  to  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  Coni,  is  about  1 5  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  province  is  stated  by  Serristori  (Sag^io  Sia- 
Hitico)  at  118,000.  Tlie  principal  towns  are — 1.  Mon- 
dovi, built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  EUero,  an  afiBuent 
of  the  Tanaro,  and  partly  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  it :  it 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  strong  castle,  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  15,700  inhabitants.  (Calendario  Sardo,) 
Mondovi  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  clerical  seminary  and  a 
royal  ooUege,  and  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  cottons, 
paper,  and  hats.  The  country  around  is  rich  in  corn, 
vines,  mulberry-trees,  and  cattle.  2.  Cherasco,  a  regularly 
built  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
a  fortified  town  with  a  castle,  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  and  8300  inhabitants. 
Silk  is  the  principal  produce  of  its  territory.  Cherasco  has 
some  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  town-house,  the  palace  of 
the  noble  family  Salmatoris,  and  that  of  Gotti.  Several  of 
the  churches  and  private  houses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Taricco,  a  native  artist.  The  district  of  Cherasco  is  well 
known  for  its  white  truittes,  which  are  reckoned  the  best  in 
Piedmont,  a  country  renowned  for  truffles.  3.  Ceva,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  has  a  castle,  two  churches,  a 
college,  silk  manufactories  and  iron-forges,  and  3500  inha- 
bitants. 4.  Garessio,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro,  has 
5300  inhabitants.  5.  Bene,  on  the  road  from  Mondovi  to 
Cherascok  has  a  castle,  some  good  buildings,  and  5000  inha- 
bitants. 6.  Dogliani,  on  the  road  from  Ceva  to  Cherasco, 
with  a  college  and  4000  inhabitants. 

It  was  by  Mondovi  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanar 
Bonaparte  first  penetrated  into  Italy,  in  Awll,  1796. 

Vol.  aV.— a  f 
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MONEY  is  metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  oommereei 
usually  stamped  with  the  name  and  arms  of  the  prince  or 
state  that  direots  it  to  pass  current.  In  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  money  means  any  representation  of  property,  whether 
as  coin  or  in  the  form  of  paper — the  circulating  medium. 
For  money  in  this  latter  sense,  and  for  our  monetary 
system,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Bank; 
BiLh  OF  Exchanok;  Currbncy;  Exchanob;  and  In- 

TBRBST. 

The  earliest  currency  of  metal  has  heen  already  treated 
of  under  Coin,  together  with  the  denominations,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  of  the  different  moneys  current  among  the 
ohlef  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 
In  the  latter  a  more  particular  account  of  one  or  two  coins 
was  omitted ;  the  Fartbinq  for  instance,  and  the  Gui- 
NBA,  hoth  of  which  have  heen  referred  to  the  present 
article. 

Although  Farthings  are  asserted  to  have  heen  round 
coins  in  the  time  of  some  of  the  later  Sason  kings,  they 
usually  at  that  period  consisted  of  the  fractions  or  parts  of 
the  penny  broken  into  four.  Instances  of  pennies  neatly 
and  accurately  out  into  halves  and  quarters  occur  almost 
wherever  Saxon  coins  have  heen  discovered.  The  peoptflmj, 
or  fburthling,  as  money,  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  gospels  {Matt.  v.  26 ;  Luke  xxi.  2). 

Guinea.  The  unite,  as  it  was  called,  or  twenty-shillinsr 
piece,  was  first  coined  by  King  James  L  It  was  continued 
under  King  Charles  I.,  and  under  Cromwell.  Snelling  ( View 
qfthe  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England,  p.  29),  speaking 
of  Charles  II.'s  coinage  of  1662,  says,  the  term  twenty- 
shilling  piece  is  still  kept  in  the  indentures ;  the  appellation 
of  Gtnnea,  given  to  it,  was  because  great  quantities  of  them 
were  coined  eut  of  gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  by 
the  Roval  African  Company,  which  are  distinguished  by 
an  elephant  under  the  head,  some  a  castle,  others  without, 
which  was  continued  under  each  reign  until  G^rge  I., 
though  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen  thus  marked,  either  of 
him  or  of  Queen  Anne.  The  guinea  of  Charles  II.  had 
not  been  long  in  currency  before  common  consent  had 
raised  it  to  twenty-one  shillings.  About  the  ssra  of  the 
Revolution,  James  II.'s  guinea  was  paid  and  received  at 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  reign  imme- 
diately subsequent  the  gold  money  remaining  without 
alteration  in  weieht  and  fineness,  and  the  silver  money 
growing  daily  of  less  value  by  clipping  and  counterfeiting, 
occasioned  twenty-five  shillings,  then  twenty-eight  shillings, 
and  at  last  thirty  shillings  to  be  given  for  a  guinea ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  silver  money  restored  to  its  first  value  by 
the  grand  recoinage,  than  uie  guinea  was  a^in  reduced, 
first  to  twenty-eight  shillings,  then  to  twenty-six,  and  finally 
to  twentv-two  shillings,  ana  soon  after  by  common  consent 
was  paid  and  remained  as  before  at  2U.  6flL,  and  continued 
at  that  price  for  twenty  years  after.  In  1717  the  guinea 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  shillings,  at  which  it  continued 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  the 
coining  of  guineas  ceased,  and  twenty-shilling  pieces  were 
again  coined  under  the  name  of  sovereigns. 

Several  other  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
already  disposed  of  under  Anoxl  ;  As ;  Aureus  ;  Bezant  ; 
Billon  ;  Crowns  of  the  Sun  ;  Daric  ;  Denarius  ;  De- 
nier ;  Drachma  ;  Livrb  ;  and  Louis  d'Or. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  as  concise  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  money  which  forms  the  present  or  has 
formed  the  recently  existing  metallic  currency  of  modem 
nations,  taking  them  alphabetically:— 

AhaseU  or  Abaewe,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  value  of  5idL 

Abuguelp^  or  Albuguelpt  see  Griedo, 

Albert^i  Dollar  is  a  coin  known  in  Holland,  with  its  half 
and  quarter,  at  SO,  35,  and  12^  stivers.  The  term  is  used 
also  as  a  money  of  account  at  libau  and  Riga,  The  intrinsic 
value  of  a  metallic  Albert's  Dollar  is  4e.  4^ 

Albuip  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account,  at  Caasel, 
Cologne,  and  other  places  in  Germany;  the  value  of  the 
albus  was  less  than  id. 

Aiimieklie,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  60  paras,  value  3s, 

Aeper^  a  very  small  Turkish  coin  and  money  of  account 
120  aspera  =  1  piastre. 

August  d'Or^  a  gold  coin  of  Saxonv,  double,  single,  and 
half;  leckoned  at  10,  5,  and  2|  rix-douara.    The  august  of 
1764  was  worth  16«.  2d ;  that  of  1784, 16#.  3|d 
.   Bagattinot  a  Venetian  copper  coin,  a  half  soldo. 

Bajaec^  or  Sokh,  a  copper  coin  at  Rome,  Bologna,  &c., 
divided  into  12  donaxii,  ox  A  (inanrini;  worth  a  tnfle  mora 


than  a  halfpenny ;  there  are  also  double  and  aingla  bajoe* 
chelli,  at  4  and  2  b3yocchi. 

Bajoiret  a  silver  coin  of  Switzerland,  of  3  livres  15  s(»Ift 
current. 

Barbone^  a  silver  coin  in  Lucca,  of  12  soldi,  half  and  quarter 
in  proportion.    The  barbone  is  worth  rather  more  tbau  44^. 

Basantcco,  a  small  tin  coin  current  at  Goa  on  the  Malm- 
bar  coast  These  are  called  bad  basaruccos;  there  are 
others  called  good  ones,  of  copper ;  all  the  coins  of  Gee  ere 
of  the  same  two  descriptions  and  denominations. 

Batzen^  a  base  silver  coin  in  Switserland,  and  alio  m 
some  parts  of  Germany,  as  at  Augsburg.  At  Basle,  a  good 
batzen  is  4  creutzers ;  a  Swiss  batsen,  2  sous,  or  SicreutserBL 
Each  batzen  contains  10  rappen.  Silver  pieoea  of  40  end  20 
batzen,  and  base  silver  pieces  of  10  and  6  natzen,  were  pob- 
lished  under  the  Helvetic  republic  between  1798  and  1SUS» 
The  Swiss  batzen  is  nearly  l^d,  English. 

Bendiky^  ^E^^^  coin  of  Marocco,  of  the  value  of  9«. 

Beslick,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  worth  about  3«.  Sid 

Bit,  or  Biti,  a  small  coin  in  the  West  Indies,  worth  5^ 

Blaffertt  a  small  coin  at  Cologne,  worth  4  albuaea. 

Blankeel,  or  Bhmquello,  a  small  coin  and  money  ef 
account  in  Marocco.    It  is  worth  about  Id 

Bolognino,  a  copper  coin  at  Bologna  and  its  neighbour* 
hood,  the  same  with  the  b^joccbo. 

Borbi,  or  Burbi,  a  coin  in  Egypt,  of  copper,  eight  of  which 
go  to  a  medino.    Borbies  are  also  current  at  Tunia. 

Borjookest  the  name  for  the  glass-beads  which  pais  as 
small  money  in  Abyssinia. 

Cagliareso,  a  copper  coin  in  Sardinia. 

CcJiaun,  see  Cowries. 

Carlino,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account  in  the  kinf^ 
dom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily :  it  contains  10  grani,  worth  4Ji. 
In  Piedmont  the  carlino  is  a  gold  coin ;  coined  befinre  178a 
it  was  of  the  assayed  value  of  5/.  IBs,  8<i. ;  subsequent  to  that 
year,  5/.  I2s.  3d.    The  half,  &c.  in  proportion. 

Carotin  d*Or,  or  simply  CaroUn,  a  gold  coin  of  Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Wirtemberg,  vsdue  2iSs,  4^ 

Cash,  a  small  coin  in  China,  and  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.    It  is  the  only  coin  used  in  China.    It  is  not 
coined  but  cast    It  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copper  and  4 
of  lead ;  round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raised  at 
the  edges,  with  a  sc^uare  hole  in  the  middle.    These  pieces 
are  commonly  earned  like  beads  on  a  string  or  wire.    A 
tale  in  account  of  fine  silver  should  be  worth  1000  oa^  or 
about  6s.  Bd. ;    but  on  account  of  their  convenience  for 
common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so  much  raised  that 
only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tale.    Cash  is  aometimes 
called  Coxa.    In  Sumatra  cash  are  small  piecea  of  tin  or 
lead,  2500  of  which  go  to  a  mace. 

Cent,  or  Centime,  a  money  of  account  in  the  new  mtem 
of  France,  and  a  coin  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  In  BVance  the  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  franc.  In  the  money  of  the  United  States  tbe  cent  is 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  contains  208  {pains  of 
copper.    Half  cents  are  coined  in  the  same  proportion. 

Chayi,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  the  value  of  tUL 

Commassee,  a  small  c<^per  coin,  containing  a  little  silver, 
made  use  of  at  Betelfagui,  or  Betlefackee,  in  Arabia. 

Copang,  or  Coban.  The  old  copangs  weigh  371  Dutch  asen, 
or  275  English  grains,  and  the  gold  is  said  to  be  22  carata 
fine ;  this  would  give  21.  As,  7d  sterling  for  the  value  of  the 
old  copang ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Japanese  coins 
are  reckoned  at  Madras  only  87  touch,  which  is  20B  carats, 
and  this  reduces  the  value  of  the  old  copang  to  2i.  It.  lOd, 
sterling.  The  new  copangs  weigh  180  English  grains,  and 
the  gold  is  about  16  carats  fine,  whidi  gives  their  value 
2ls.  3d.  sterling. 

Copeck,  see  Kopek. 

CoroniUa,  or  Veinten  de  OrOf  a  Spanish  coin  of  gold,  of 
the  value  of  4s.  0)(/. 

Cowries,  Kelly,  under  'Calcutta  in  Bengal,'  says,  *  Ac- 
counts are  sometimes  kept  in  the  inferior  departmenta  of 
business  in  cowries,  a  species  of  small  sea-shells,  which,  as 
long  as  they  remain  unbroken,  are  used  as  money  in  small 
payments ;  and  2560  cowries  ase  generally  reckoned  for  a 
current  rupee ;  but  they  have  intermediate  divisions,  thus 
4  cowries  make  I  gunda ;  20  gundas,  1  punn ;  4  punna*  I 
anna;  4  annas,  1  cahaun;  and  4  cahauns,  1  current  rupee; 
but  the  last  proportion  is  variable.  Cowries  are  also  used 
for  money  at  Scmdy  on  the  Malabar  coasti  at  Slam  on  the 
farther  peninsula,  and  in  Guinea,  where  2000  of  these  aheU« 
are  called  a  macttta.  i 
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Coz,  a  small  Persian  coin,  in  copper:  10  cozbaugues  or 
eox  make  a  shahee. 

CnuBta,  a  small  silver  coin  in  Tuscany. 

Crimbal^  a  small  coin  in  the  West  India  Islands,  called 
also  hl6  du  Vent  BiU,  which  pass  for  7id.  currency. 

Crou»u  In  England,  Henry  VIII.  was  the  fint  king 
who  coined  a  crown  in  gold.  He  afterwards,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  struck  some  patterns  for  a  crowa  in  silver ; 
but  Eaward  VI.  was  the  first  who  coined  the  silver  crown 
and  half-crown  for  currency.  From  Elizabeth  to  William 
IV.  the  silver  crown  and  half-crown  have  been  struck  in 
every  reign.  The  croone,  or  crown,  was  formerly  a  coin  of 
the  Netherlands;  those  after  1755  were  estimated  at  2 
florins  14  stivem  of  exchange,  or  3  florins  3  stivers  current 
It  was  also  a  coin  of  Denmark;  double,  single,  and  half- 
crowns  ^"ere  reckoned  at  8,  4,  and  2  marks  crown  money, 
or  8  marks  8  skilUngs,  4  marks  4  skillings,  and  2  marks  2 
skillings  current. 

Cruiado,  a  coin  in  Portugal,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Of 
the  gold  crusados  there  are  two  kinds,  the  old  crnsado 
cx>ined  at  400  rees,  the  new  crusado  at  480  rees ;  the  silver 
crusado,  also  of  480  rees,  has  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth. 
The  value  of  the  old  crusado  was  2«.  5d, ;  of  the  new,  both 
gold  and  silver,  2s.  Id 

Daaldert  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  or  30-stiver  piece,  worth  in 
sterling  2#.  6^ 

Daezajiet  a  silver  coin  of  Persia^  of  the  value  of  5  ma- 
xnoodis,  worth  about  1 5d. 

Decime,  a  money  of  account  and  coin  in  the  Revolution- 
ary system  of  France.  Ten  decimes  make  the  franc,  or  100 
centimes.  Copper  pieces  of  one  and  two  decimes  are  still 
current 

Denaroj  a  money  of  account  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

Denier.  [Denisb.]  It  was  the  240th  part  of  the  livre, 
or  French  pound. 

Denushka,  a  Russian  copper  coin,  half  a  kopek. 

Dimet  a  monev  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  America,  is 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  There  are  also  half  dimes ;  both 
coined  in  1796,  worth  bid.  and  2i<l 

Dittoboio,  a  copper  coin  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  double 
of  the  obolo  or  cent    The  cent  is  worth  ffiL  nearly. 

Ditvani,  or  Para^  a  mon^  of  Abyssinia. 

Dobra,  or  Dobraon,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin.  Kelly  says 
the  old  dobra  coined  before  1722  at  20,000  rees  has  since 
become  worth  24,000;  the  dobra  struck  since  1722  is  of 
12,800  rees.  There  is  also  a  half-dobra  of  6400  rees,  like- 
wise called  a  Joanese.  The  sterling  value  of  the  later 
dobra,  according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  England  at 
3^  17 s.  lOid.  per  ounce,  is  3/.  Us,  Old, 

Dog,  a  small  coin  of  1^  Leeward  currency,  used  in  the 
French  West  India  Islands,  called  also  the  noir. 

Dcit,  or  Duyt^  a  small  Dutch  copper  ooin^  the  eighth  part 
of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  ikrthing. 

Dollar.  The  dollar  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, weighing  416  grains  of  standard  silver,  is  valued  at 
As.  Ad.  EnglisD.  It  has  on  the  edge  '  onb  dollar  or  unit 
RUNDRBO  CRiTTS :'  and  has  its  divisions  of  half  and  quarter. 
By  an  act  of  1837  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  is 
required  to  contain  4 121  grains  o^  standard  silver  of  which 
one-tenth  is  alloy ;  which  is  now  the  proportion  in  all  coins 
of  the  United  States,  whether  of  silver  or  gold.  The  Spanish 
dollar  of  the  old  sort,  before  a  new  coinage  took  place  in 
1772,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of  4s.  4^  Till  then  there 
were  dollars  of  two  denominations,  the  Mexican  and  the 
Senllan  dollar.  That  which  is  at  present  generally  circu- 
lated as  the  Spanish  dollar  is  really  of  the  sterling  value 
of  4s,  ^d.  It  passes  in  Spain  for  20  reals  vellon.  The 
rix-dollar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  termed  Thaler  by  the 
Germans;  Pezza  is  the  Italian  and  Piastre  the  Turkish 
dollar.    See  Rix-dollar. 

Doodee  and  HaffDoodee,  copper  pieces  of  10  and  5  cash, 
current  at  Madras.    They  are  struck  in  Englaud. 

Doppia,  or  Pistole,  an  Italian  gold  coin  of  which  the 
value  varies  in  different  states.  Kelly  says,  among  the 
prices  current  at  Qenoa,  July  20, 1807,  the  Roman  £ppia 
wss  at  20  lire  14  soldi;  Parma,  ditto,  26  lire  14  soldi; 
Piedmont,  ditto,  old,  35  lire  8  soldi;  ditto,  new,  34  lire  15 
BoldL  At  Milan  the  value  of  the  doppia  was  fixed  by  an 
imperial  edict  in  1786  at  25  lire  3  soldi  correnti.  Its  Eng- 
lish value  about  15^.  7d.  sterling.  In  the  Piedmontese 
territory  the  older  doppia  has  been  long  out  of  currency. 
The  present  is  of  24  lire ;  the  half,  &c.  in  proportion.  The 
old  Piedmontese  doppia  of  1741  to  1785  was  of  the  value 


of  U.  3s.  9d,  sterling;  that  after  1785,  U,  2<.  7^.  Th« 
Parma  doppia  of  1787  was  worth  I7s,  7id, ;  that  of  1798, 
16f.  lOH 

Doppietta,  or  gold  scudo,  a  coin  of  Sardinia  of  5  lire. 

Doreea,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Bombay ;  the 
coin  i8  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  tin  or  lead. 

Doubla,  a  silver  coin  of  Tunis,  valued  at  24  aspers. 

Doubloon,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  the  antient  value  of  which 
was  changed  in  the  coinage  which  took  place  in  1772,  when 
the  former  pieces  were  called  in.  The  old  doubloon  was  of 
the  value  of  3/.  6f.  5id.;  that  of  1772,  3/.  5s.  lOd.  The 
double  and  the  half  of  each  in  proportion. 

Ducat,  Dutch,  a  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  5  guilders  12 
stivers.    English  value  8#.  9d, 

Ducat,  German,  also  a  gold  coin,  the  rate  of  coinage  of 
which,  although  each  state  has  its  own  ducats,  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  Germany.    Kelly  says,  according  to  the  mint 

Srice  of  gold  in  England,  as  already  stated,  the  ducat  of 
lavaria  is  worth  9s.  4\d,;  of  Brunswick,  9s,  2d,;  of  Cologne, 
9s.  S|d;  Denmark,  9s.  3id.;  Frankfort,  9f.  4id,;  Ham- 
burg, 9^.  4id. ;  Hanover,  9s,  6id. ;  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
9s.  5d. ;  Mannheim,  9s.  Aid. ;  Nurnberg,  9s.  Z^d, ;  Prussia 
of  1 748,  9s.  4id.;  of  1787,  9*.  3Jrf. ;  Treves,  9*.  3Jrf. ;  Wir- 
temberg,  9s.  2id. ;  Wiirzburg,  9s.  ^. 

Ducat,  Russian,  originally  worth  2^  rubles ;  the  double 
4\ ;  but  in  1764  their  value  was  raised,  the  double  ducat  to 
5  rubles  60  kopeks,  and  the  single  to  2  rubles  80  kopeks. 
Kelly  rates  the  sterling  value  of  the  Russian  ducat  of  1 751 
at  9s.  \^,;  of  1763  at  9s.  ^i.\  and  that  of  1796- at  9s.  bd. 
This  also  had  its  double  and  half.  According  to  the  table 
of  Russian  moneys  given  in  Leigh*s  '  Guide  to  Moscow/ 
12mo.,  London,  1835,  the  gold  ducat  of  Russia  at  present 
goes  for  Hs,  4d, 

Ducats  Swedish,  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  one  rix-dollar  46 
skillings,  of  the  sterling  value  of  9s.  2^. 

Ducai,  the  Italian,  is  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
at  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  places,  value  in  sterling  nearly 
3s.  Qa.  The  Venetian  silver  ducats  of  a  former  time  varied 
both  in  weight  and  fineness.  In  weight  from  13  dwt.  18  gr. 
to  14  dwt  19  gr. 

DucateUo,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  current  at  Alexandria, 
for  10  medini. 

Ducatone,  or  Giustina,  a  silver  coin  of  Venice^  of  II 
lire,  worth  4s.  B^d. 

Ducatoon,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  63  stivers,  or  a  little 
more ;  English  value  bs,  5^ 

2)tM^u,  called  by  the  English  Dubs,  a  copper  coin  in  use 
in  the  Mysore  country  and  at  Pondicherry ;  in  the  latter 
place  20  of  them  are  reckoned  to  a  fanam. 

Eagle,  an  American  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  10  dollars, 
or  units.  Its  intrinsic  value  in  English  gold  was  nearly 
2/.  3s.  Sd.  None  however  have  been  coined  at  the  Ameri- 
can mint  for  many  years.  By  an  act  of  1 792  the  eagle  was 
to  be  of  the  standanl  weight  of  270  gr.,  viz.  2474  gr.  of  fine 
metal  and  22^  gr.  alloy.  By  an  act  of  1837,  when  coined  it 
is  to  be  of  258  gr.  standard  weight,  viz.  232}  fine  metal  and 
25|  alloy.    The  half  and  quarter  eagle  in  proportion. 

Ecu,  a  silver  coin  in  the  old  system  of  France,  and  also 
at  Geneva  and  other  places  in  Switzerland.  In  France  it 
was  of  6  livres ;  and  the  Petit  Ecu,  or  half-crown,  of  3  livres. 
The  ecu,  or  patagon,  of  Geneva  was  worth  3  livres  or  10| 
florins.  Those  coined  in  1796  were  of  the  English  value  of 
4s.  9d. 

Escalin.  The  escalin,  or  shilling,  was  formerly  a  base 
silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  at  6  stivers  of  exchange,  or 
7  stivers  current.  Of  the  English  value  of  6</.»  and  its 
double  in  proportion. 

Escudo,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  of  40  reals  vellon. 

Fanam,  a  small  coin  in  the  East  Indies,  both  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  gold  ones  are  only  of  7)4  carats  fine^  and  aro 
alloyed  chiefly  with  silver ;  24  of  these  are  reckoned  for  an 
old  Negapatam  pagoda,  which  went  for  Bs.  The  silver  fanam 
of  Bombay  is  worth  about  4frf. ;  that  of  Pondicherry  S^ 

Faruki,  a  gold  coin  of  Mysore,  struck  by  Tippoo  Saib,  of 
the  value  sterling  of  7*.  Ud.    A  variety  of  the  pagoda. 

Filippo,  or  Philip,  an  old  silver  coin  of  Milan,  worth 

about  4*.  8Jrf.  •     •    T*  If     3 

Florin,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  called  also  gulden  and  gulden,  and. 
by  corruption,  gilder  or  guilder.  The  flonn  of  Holland  ana 
Bavaria  is  worth  about  U.  8irf.;  the  heavy  (or  miinz)  gulden 
of  Austria  is  worth  about  2«.  j  .      ., 

Ftorin  is  also  a  gold  coin  at  Hanover  and  m  otbe 
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of  Germany,  thougli  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  passing  generally  for  2  rix-doUars  cur- 
rent.    Assay  value  about  Ss.  Wd. 

Fbrlit  a  small  copper  coin  of  Egypt. 

Fouang,  a  silver  coin  of  Siara,  estimated  at  600  cowries. 

Franc,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  new 
system  of  France,  and  still  more  recently  introduced  into 
Belgium,  with  its  double,  quintuple,  and  lower  proportions. 
Of  the  value  of  rather  more  than  9,^    It  weighs  77*17 

f rains,  and  contains  69*453  grains  of  pure  silver.  The 
'rench  franc  and  livre  were  formerly  synonymous,  but  in 
the  coinage  of  1795  the  franc  was  made  too  heavy,  and 
its  value  was  accordingly  raised  lid.  per  cent;  thus  80 
francs  =  81  livres.  A  Swiss  franc,  containing  10  batzen,  is 
equal  to  1)  French  franc,  nearly  \s.  2d, 

Francescone,  a  silver  coin  in  Tuscany,  of  10  paoli  or 
6 J  lire ;  its  value  in  sterling  was  As.  Gd. 

Frederick^  or  Frederick  d*Or,  a  golrl  coin  in  Prussia, 
worth  16*.  3^    There  are  also  double  and  half  Fredericks," 

Fyrke,  a  money  of  account  and  copinsr  coin  in  Denmark ; 
the  half  skilling. 

Gall,  the  only  coin  of  Cambodia,  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
with  characters  on  one  side  only ;  worth  about  Ad.  sterling. 

Ganza,  a  small  coin  in  some  parts  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  a  mixture  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  worth  usually 
about  ]id.  sterling. 

Genovina,  a  coin  of  Genoa,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  Be- 
fore the  year  1790  the  Genovine  d'oro  were  coined  at  100 
lire ;  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  in  proportion.  The  Geno- 
vine of  full  weight  in  silver  were  at  9  lire  10  soldi;  light 
Genovine,  weighing  32}  denari,  were  at  9  lire.  In  1 790  a  new 
coinage  took  place,  consisting  of  gold  Genovine  at  96  lire; 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  at  48,  24,  and  12  lire;  and 
silver  scudi  or  Genovine  at  8  lire;  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths  in  proportion.  Genoa  being  united  to  France  in 
1804,  the  French  coins  were  introduced  there,  but  the 
Genoese  coins  were  still  allowed  to  circulate,  and  the  coin- 
age of  them  to  continue.  The  assay  value  of  the  Genovina 
of  lOU  lire  was  3/.  9f.  9d,  sterling;  that  of  the  Grenovina  of 
1790,  3/.  3*.  Ad. 

George  d'Or,  of  Hanover,  at  41  rix->dollars  in  cash,  or  5 
rix-dollars  gold  value.    Of  the  value  of  168.  4^ 

Gilder,  or  Guilder,  see  Florin, 

Giulio.  a  small  coin  of  base  silver,  in  Italy;  half  a  lira. 

Giusiina,  see  Ducatone. 

Gourde,  the  name  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Guadaloupe,  &c. 

Grieven,  or  Grievener,  a  small  Russian  silver  coin, 
worth  about  6d, 

Griscio,  or  Albuguelp,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  of  30 
Medini. 

Groat,    [Coin] 

Groschen,  Good  (Gut),  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account 
in  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  A  good 
groschen  is  3  matthiers;  a  mnrien-groschen  2matthier8:  the 
former  worth  14^.  English,  the  latter  l^rf. 

Grossetti,  coins  of  Rugusa,  of  base  silver,  reckoned  of  the 
same  value  as  the  paras  of  Constantinople. 

Grote,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  account  at  Bremen : 
24  gru)tes  make  3  of  a  specie  rix-dollar. 

Guilder,  see  Florin, 

Gulden,  see  Florin, 

Haser  Denarie,  a  silver  coin  of  Persia,  of  10  mamoodis. 

Imperial,  a  Russian  gold  coin,  of  40  rubles ;  it  has  its 
half.  The  English  mint  value  of  the  imperial  coined  before 
1763  has  been  given  at  21.  \s.  Gd.;  the  imperials  of  1763 
and  1772,  at  1/.  12*.  S^d.:  the  half-imperial  of  1780,  at 
15*.  Ad.;  the  imperial  ot'lSOl,  at  1/.  Vie,  2id,  The  present 
value  is  33*.  Ad.,  and  of  the  half  16*.  Sd, 

Joanese,  Johanes,  or  Joe,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  6400 
rees,  of  the  value  of  1/.  15*.  llirf. 

Itchebo,  or  Itjib,  the  smallest  of  gold  coins  of  Japan, 
valued  at  about  15  mas. 

Kaisergroschen,  a  money  of  account  and  base  silver  coin 
in  Bohemia  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  In  Bohemia  the 
kaiscrgroschen  is  sometimes  called  bohmen.  In  Bavaria  it 
is  of  the  value  of  3  and  sometimes  4  krcutzers. 

Kodama,  a  little  globular  piece  of  silver,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  Japanese  deity,  with  several  letters. 

Kopek,  or  Copeck,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin 
in  Russia,  answering  to  a  penny  English.  There  are  pieces 
of  1 0,  5,  2, 1 ,  i,  and  i  kopeks ;  likewise  of  25,  20,  1 5, 1 0,  and 
5  kopeks  in  silver,  answering  to  lOd.,  Bd„  6rf.,  Ad.,  and  2d, 


Kreutter,  Creuiser,  or  Cndttier^  %  small  eopptr  foia  and 
money  of  accotmt  in  many  parts  of  Germuiy;  worth  i  of  % 
penny.  60  kreutzers  go  to  a  silver  florin  of  Holland  or  Ba- 
varia. 

Larin,  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  PeniA  and 
Arabia,  of  2^  mamoodis.  It  consists  of  a  silver  wire*  aboos 
half  an  inch  in  length,  doubled  up,  and  flattened  on  one 
side  to  receive  the  impressions  of  some  characters. 

Leopoldone,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  similar  to  the 
francescone ;  that  of  1790  was  of  the  assay  vdue  of  4s.  iid. 

Liard,  a  small  French  copper  coin  in  the  old  system  of 
France,  of  the  value  of  3  deniers. 

Lira,  a  silver  coin  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Milan  and 
Venice.  At  Milan  it  was  to  weigh  4  denari,  or  )  of  an 
ounce.  Pieces  of  1|,  1,  and  ^  lira  were  coined  at  Venice 
in  1802,  consisting  (in  Austrian  money)  of  18, 12,  and  6 
kreutzers,  which  contained  only  i  of  fine  silver.  This  money 
was  called  moneia  di  nuovo  stampo.  The  lira  of  Milan 
is  stated  by  Kelly  to  be  of  the  assay  valae  of  7^. ;  the  lira 
of  Venice,  '2J(/.  and  2JdL 

Lirazza,  base  silver  pieces,  current  at  Venice,  of  30*  20, 
15,  10,  and  5  soldi. 

Livornina,  an  old  silver  coin  of  Leghorn,  value  As.  5}^. 

Louis,  a  gold  coin  of  Malta,  double,  single,  and  half, 
coined  by  the  grand-master  Rohan,  at  20,  10,  and  5  acudi 
copper  or  current  money.  The  value  of  the  double  louis  in 
sterling  was  1/.  18*.  lid.;  of  the  louis,  19*.  lid.;  and  the 
half  louis,  9*.  7}i. 

Louis  blanc,  the  name  for  the  old  ecus  of  silver  coined  in 
Franco  before  1726,  at  the  rate  of  9  pieces  to  the  mark 
of  10  deniers  22  grains  fine. 

Lowen  Dollar,  or  Lyon  Dollar,  an  old  Dutch  silver  coin 
at  42  stivers  or  a  little  more.    It  was  f  of  the  ducatoon. 

Mace,  a  small  gold  coin  in  Sumatra,  weighing  9  grains 
and  worth  about  lAd.  sterling. 

Madonnina,  a  silver  coin  of  Grcnoa,  of  20  soldi.  There 
wero  formerly  double  and  half  madonnine,  of  40  and  1 0 
soldi.    The  double  madonnina  was  of  the  value  of  l#.  4^ 

Mahbub,  a  gold  coin,  the  only  one  which  is  struck  at 
Tunis,  called  also  sultanin,  valued  at  4|  piastres,  with  half 
and  quarter. 

Mamoodi,  or  Mamoudi,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin 
of  Persia.  The  mamoodi  of  Gombroon  contains  }  silver 
and  I  copper,  and  is  worth  nearly  Zd.  The  mamoodi  of 
Basso ra  is  worth  about  b\d, 

Mark.    [CotN.] 

Mark,  n  silver  coin  in  Hamburg.  There  is  also  a  double 
mark,  or  32-schillings  piece.   The  mark  is  worth  1*.  2\d. 

Matthier,  a  copper  coin  of  Brunswick,  equal  to  4  pfen- 
nigs or  8  hellers. 

Max  dOr,  or  Maximilian,  a  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  value 
13*.  nd. 

Meain,  or  Medino,tt  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Egypt. 
Kelly  says,  at  Cairo  40  medini  are  valued  at  I*.  7\i, 

Mirliton,  an  old  French  gold  coin. 

Moco,  a  small  silver  coin  in  the  West  Indies,  which  con- 
sists  of  a  round  piece  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
dollar.     It  is  sometimes  }  and  sometimes  |  of  the  dollar. 

Mohur,  a  coin  of  gold  in  the  East  Indies.  The  mohur  or 
gold  I'upeo  of  the  emperor  Shah  AUum,  1 7  70,  was  of  the  value 
of  1/.  13*.  0|(f. ;  the  mohur  of  the  same,  1787,  1/.  13*.  A^d, ; 
the  sicca  gold  mohur  of  Bengal,  of  1789,  1/.  13*.  7d.;  the 
old  Bombay  mohur,  1/.  10*.  Id.;  Surat  mohur  of  the  latest 
coinage,  l/.'9*.  2id.;  Tippoo*s  gold  rupee,  M,  12*.  1)<^.;  mo- 
hurof  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  1783,  U,  12*.  Ijc/.; 
ditto,  1797,  \L  10*.  lOH  Some  of  these  had  halves  aiid 
quarters  in  proportion. 

Moidore,  or  Lisbonnine,  an  old  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of 
the  value  of  1/.  6*.  ll\d,  sterling.  It  had  its  half,  &c.  in 
proportion. 

Murajola,  a  small  silvor  coin  u^.ed  at  Bologna,  double  and 
single,  of  4  and  2  soldi. 

Napoleon,  a  gold  coin  in  the  new  system  of  France,  the 
successor  of  the  louis-d'or,  of  the  ^'alue  of  20  francs.  The 
value  is  IS*.  10c/.;  and  of  its  double,  or  40-frano  piece, 
1/.  11*.  %d.  The  napoleon  weighs  99*064  grains,  ancieon* 
tains  89*61  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Noble,    [Coin.] 

Noir,  see  Dog. 

Oban,  the  largest  gold  coin  of  Japan,  three  times  the 
value  of  the  copang. 

Onza,  a  Sicilian  coin  of  the  value  of  30  tari,  each  taro 
being  subdivided  into  20  grani.    Its  value  is  about  10#.  3^ 
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Of tf,  ft  money  of  aooount  and  copper  coin  in  Sweden, 

OaeUa,  a  siher  medal  rather  than  a  coin  of  Venice,  for* 
merly  distributed  by  the  govemment  Kelly  saya  however 
they  have  been  circulated  at  3  lire  18  soldi.  He  gives  the 
value  in  sterling  at  1«.  7fd. 

Pagoda^  a  gold  coin  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
East  Indies.  Kelly  enumerates  several  kinds,  with  the 
assay  value  of  each  annexed,  viz.  ihe  star  pagoda  of  the 
value  of  7^.  5^. ;  old  Arcot  pagoda,  7s.  2d. ;  new  Arcot 
pagoda,  59,  sfi. ;  Onore  pag^oda,  7«.  1 0d. ;  Mangalore  pa- 
goda, 7s.  10]ii. ;  pagoda  with  a  crescent  and  one  figure, 
7s.  6d. ;  pagoda  of  Pondicherry,  6«.  5cL ;  Hyderee  boon,  or 
pagoda,  7s.  Sd. ;  Sultannee  boon,  or  pagoda,  Ss.  5d. ;  Tip- 
poo*s  farufei,  7s.  Wid* 

Paolot  a  small  silver  coin  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  other 
places  in  Italy,  with  its  double,  half,  and  quarter.  The 
value  of  the  paolo  is  bjijiL 

Papeita,  a  small  silver  coin  of  Rome,  value  lO\/d. 

Para,  a  small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value  of  three  aspers. 
40  paras  =  1  piastre. 

Pardot  or  Pardao,  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  at 
Goa ;  as  a  coin  it  is  worth  four  good  tangas,  equal  to  2s.  6(L 
sterling.  There  are  pardo-xeraphins  of  live  good  tangas :  b 
xeraphin  is  worth  3s.  Vji. 

Pataca,  a  silver  coin  of  Brazil,  of  600  and  640  rees,  cur- 
rent  only  in  that  country.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value 
of  two  or  three  sorts :  the  old  pataca  of  Brazil  of  640  rees, 
3s.  ]id. ;  pataca  of  600  rees,  1755,  2s.  10^.;  ditto  of  640 
rees,  1768,  2s.  10J<1;  ditto  of  640  rees,  1801  (half,  quarter, 
&c.,  in  proportion),  3*.  Oid, 

Paiagorit  or  PcUacon,  called  also  Ecu,  a  silver  coin  in 
Switzerland,  and  also  at  Lidge.  In  Switzerland  its  value 
is  3  livres  6  sous,  or  33  batzen.  At  Lidge  it  b  worth  As.  4d. ; 
at  Berne,  As.  9^.  . 

Peceia,  a  Spanish  silver  coin :  the  old  Mexican  peceta  of 
two  Mexican  reals,  1736,  was  of  the  value  in  sterling  of 
Is.  Id.;  the  peceta  of  two  reals  of  plate,  1721,  and  the 
peceta  of  two  reals  of  new  plate,  1775,  lOd;  Mexican 
peceta,  1774,  \s.  Ofd. 

Penny,  English.    [CJomj 

Perpero,  a  silver  coin  of  Kagnsa,  of  12  grossetti. 

Pfennigs  a  Prussian  coin,  worth  one-tenth  of  an  English 
penny. 

Piastre,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  Turkey 
and  the  Levant ;  it  is  in  fact  the  Turkish  dollar.  The 
piastre  of  Mustapha  III.,  1757,  was  of  the  sterling  value  of 
is,  lOJfif.;  the  piastre  of  Abdul-Hamed,  1773,  Is.  S^d; 
another  of  the  same  period,  ls.\  0\ti. ;  the  piastre  of  Selim, 
1801,  U.  1^.;  the  piastre  of  Crim  Tartary,  1778,  Is.  0|</.; 
piastre  of  Tunis,  1787,  \s.  l^i.;  the  piastre  of  Smyrna,  of 
1808.  \2^. 

Pice,  a  money  of  account  and  a  copper  coin  in  the  Eost 
Indies,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  current  at 
Bombay. 

Piece  qf  Eight,  the  Spanish  dollar;  also  a  money  of 
account  in  what  used  to  bt  the  Danish  West  India  Islands. 

Pistereen,  or  Piastrins,  the  name  given  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  Spanish  pecetas.  Kelly  says  pistereena,  or 
two-bit-pieces,  which  are  Sponish  pecetas,  pass  for  is,  3d. 
currency,  and  are  worth  1 0^.  sterling.  He  adds,  English 
shillings  and  sixpences  occasionally  pass  here  for  pistercens 
and  bits. 

Pistole,  German.  Under  this  name  are  included  the 
old  Saxon  August  d*Or,  Prussian  Frederick  d'Or,  Bruns- 
wick Carl  d*Or,  Hanoverian  George  d'Or,  Danish  Holstcin 
Christian  d'Or,  and  the  pistoles  of  Hesse,  the  palatinate, 
Hildesheim,  and  Mecklenburg,  all  reckoned  at  5  rix-dol- 
lars  current.  Kelly  says  35  pieces  of  each  of  these  sorts  of 
money  are  to  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver.  An 
allowance  is  however  generally  made  for  deficiency  in 
weight  ond  fineness,  and  they  are  current  in  most  places 
as  long  as  35}  pieces  weigh  a  Cologne  mark  of  gold,  21| 
carats  fine ;  they  are  then  called  passier  pistoles. 

Pistole,  Italian,  see  Doppia. 

Pistole,  Spanish,  see  Doubloon. 

Pistole,  Swiss.  The  old  pistole  of  Geneva  was  of  11 
livres  10  sols ;  the  later  pistole,  coined  after  1752,  10  livres 
current  or  35  florins,  with  double  and  triple  pistoles  in  pro- 
portion. By  a  law  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
of  1804,  such  of  the  cantons  as  wished  to  have  them  were 
to  regulate  the  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  franc 
might  contain  8}  Swiss  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  sterling 
value  of  the  old  piatole  of  Geneva,  according  to  Kelly,  was 


16«.  414. ;  of  the  new  or  later  piatole,  14t  Si.  The  piatole 
of  Lucerne,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of 
1800,  was  worth  18«.  9d.;  that  of  Soleure,  \Hs.  10{d 

Pities,  small  coins  in  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  only  money  of 
the  natives,  containing  four  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin : 
25  of  these  pass  for  two  doits,  or  duyts. 

Placket,  or  Plaquette,  a  silver  coin  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
3^  stivers  current.  Old  pieces  of  this  denomination  pass 
for  2^  stivers.    Value  in  sterling  2\d. 

Plates,  the  denomination  given  to  certain  large  copper 
coins,  formerly  used  in  Sweden.  Kelly  says, '  The  large 
copper  pieces  of  the  value  of  4,  3,  2*  I,  |,  and  ^  silver  daliler, 
or  12,  9,  6,  3,  2^  and  U  koppar  dahler,  weighing  7|,  5},  3$. 
2}«  Ip,  1^  and  Jib.  of  the  victualie  or  common  weight,  are 
no  longer  considered  as  a  legal  coin,  but  as  a  sort  of  mer- 
chandise, which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell  or  export  after 
paying  the  duty  on  exportation.  These  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  the  2-<laliler  pieces,  ai'e  called  plates.' 

Plott,  a  silver  coin  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  J  of  the  rix- 
dollar,  of  the  value  of  U.  6d  sterling. 

Poltin,  Poltina,  Popoltin,  Russian  silver  coins,  of  50  and 
25  kopeka,  the  half  and  quarter  ruble.  The  poltin  of  the 
empress  Anne  was  of  the  value  of  }s.  9(2.;  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, Is.  10c/.;  of  Catharine  IL,  \s.  7\d.;  of  Paul,  Is.  7^^; 
of  Alexander,  Is.  7d.    The  halves  in  proportion. 

Polturat,  a  coin  of  Hungary,  which,  with  the  groschels 
and  pfennigs,  sometimes  contains  a  little  silver,  and  some- 
times consists  entirely  of  copper. 

Polushka,  a  copper  coin  of  Russia,  a  quarter  kopek. 

Quadruple,  the  doubloon  of  8  escudos,  or  quadruple  \>istole 
of  Spain.  Its  value  in  English  gold  coin  has  been  stated  to 
be  3/.  4«.  Q\dL 

Quattrino,  a  copper  coin  in  Italy,  of  4  denari  di  lira.  At 
Rome  5  ({uattrini  make  1  paolo, 

Bagustna,  see  Talaro. 

Rathspreeseniger,  a  silver  coin  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  double, 
single,  and  half,  of  32,  16,  and  8  marks,  value  \s.  4,c/.,  8(/., 
and  Ad. 

Pee,  a  Portuguese  money  of  account.  The  gold  milree 
(or  piece  of  1000  rees)  which  was  coined  for  the  African 
colonies  in  1755  was  of  the  value  of  3s.  2id. ;  but  the  mil- 
ree is  generally  valued  at  about  5s. 

Real.  There  are  three  small  Spanish  silver  coins  called 
reals,  namely,  the  real  of  Mexican  plate,  the  real  of  pro- 
vincial plate,  and  the  real  vellon ;  the  two  former  are  worth 
about  5^.,  the  real  vellon  2]^.  sterling. 

Rix-dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  German  Reichsthaler), 
a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  Amsterdam  a  rix-dollar  is 
worth  2}  gilders,  50  stivers,  or  800  pfennings,  equal  to  Ss.  Ad. 
Flemish.  In  Germany  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  2  florins. 
The  assay  varies,  but  the  general  value,  English,  is  As.  2d. 
In  1813  a  new  monetary  system  was  introduced  into  Den- 
mark. Two  of  the  new  rigsbank  dollars  equal  one  of  the 
old  specie  dollars;  and  the  new  dollar  is  divided  into  6 
marks  of  16  skillings  each ;  its  value  is  about  2^.  3^. 

Roubkie,  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  the  third  of  the  sequin, 
which  is  called  mahbub. 

Roup,  a  Turkish  silver  coin  of  1 0  paras. 

Ruble,  or  Rouble,  a  money  of  account,  and  a  platinum  and 
silver  coin  in  Russia.  The  platinum  coins  are  a  six-rouble 
piece,  valae  18«.  Gd.,  and  a  three-rouble  piece,  o(9s.  3d.  Of 
the  silver  roubles,  there  is  the  old  rouble,  before  1763, 
worth  3s.  6d.;  the  new  rouble,  since  1763,  worth  3s.  Id. ; 
with  the  halves  of  each  in  the  same  proportions. 

Rundstyck,  a  Swedish  money  of  account  and  copper  coin, 
of  1  ore  koppar ;  there  are  also  half-rundstycken. 

Rupee,  a  money  of  account  and  silver  coin  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  coins,  which  were  formerly  struck  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  were  sicca  rupees,  also  called  silver  rupees, 
and  gold  mohurs,  sometimes  called  gold  rupees;  16  of  the 
former,  by  regulation,  were  to  pass  for  one  of  the  latter. 
The  silver  rupee  had  its  half.  Kelly  says,  *  llie  old  Bom- 
bay rupee  was  the  same  as  that  formerly  coined  at  Surat 
under  the  Mogul :  it  weighed  178*314  English  grains,  and 
contained  1*24  per  cent  of  alloy.  By  an  agreement  of  the 
English  government  with  the  nabob  of  Surat,  the  rupees 
coined  by  both  were  to  circulate  at  an  equal  value ;  and 
they  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  keep  up  the  coin  to 
ita  exact  standard  of  weight  and  fineness.  The  nabob's 
rupees  however  were  soon  after  found  to  contain  10,  12, 
and  even  1 5  per  cent  of  alloy,  in  consequence  of  which, 
most  of  the  Bombay  rupees  were  melted  down  and  re-c^--  " 
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at  Surat :  the  eoinage  of  stiver  in  the  Bombay  mint  was 
suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Surat  rupees  were  the 
only  ones  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1600,  the  Com* 
pany  ordered  the  Surat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and 
since  that  period  the  rupees  of  both  places  have  been  kept 
at  an  equal  value,  weighing  1 79  English  grains,  and  valued 
at  2s.  3d.  In  the  Company's  financial  accounts  submitted 
to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned  at  this  value, 
and  there  it  bears  a  batta  of  16  per  cent,  aeainst  current 
rupees.'  Kelly,  <  Universal  Cambist,'  2nd  edit,  4to.  1821. 
vol.  i.,  p.  170,  gives  a  large  list  of  rupees,  with  their  assay 
and  value  in  sterling,  varying  from  1«.  \0d,  to  2f.  O^d.  The 
rupee  of  Persia  is  a  piece  of  10  mamoodies. 

Ruepono,  a  gold  coin  of  Tuscany,  a  piece  of  3  sequins, 
weighing  8  denari  21  grani,  Florence  weight,  and  passing 
for  40  lire  or  60  paoli.    Value  in  sterling,  1/.  8«.  5}a. 

Ryder,  or  Ruyder,  called  also  Standpenning,  a  gold  coin 
of  Holland.  By  a  regulation  of  1 749,  its  value  was  fixed  at 
14  florins.     Value,  \L  4«.  10c/. 

Ryksort,  a  Danish  silver  coin  at  24  skillings. 

Schilling,  or  Skilling,  also  called  shilling  and  escalin,  a 
money  of  account  and  copper  or  base  silver  coin  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  at  12  pfennigs. 

Schuit,  a  silver  ingot  used  as  money  in  Japan.  It  is  of 
the  value  of  1/.  5s.  3d. 

Scudino,  a  gold  coin  of  Modena,  of  9  lire. 

Scudo,  a  money  of  account  and  a  silver  coin  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Sicily,  and  Malta.  The  scudo  of  Rome 
is  worth  As.  id. 

Sechsling,  a  copper  coin  of  Hamburg,  of  6  pfennigs. 

Sennis,  or  Cashes,  are  small  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  or 
brass,  having  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  thit)ugh  which, 
as  in  China,  they  are  strung  on  a  wire  or  thread  in  various 
numbers,  600  of  the  smallest  being  reckoned  fbr  a  tale. 

Sequin,  or  Zecchin,  Italian,  called  also  Gigliato,  a  gold 
coin  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Tus- 
cany, of  the  average  value  of  9«.  bd. 

Seqttin,  or  Checqueen,  Turkish  ;  the  gold  coins  of  Turkey 
are  the  sequin  funducli,  with  halves  and  quarters;  the 
double  sequin,  or  yermeebeeshlik,  the  misseir,  and  the 
rubich.  Tnere  are  other  sequins  beside  the  above,  which 
bear  different  names,  and  their  values  also  vary  according 
to  the  periods  of  their  coinage. 

Sesthal/f  or  51-etiver  piece,  a  base  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
or  base  shilling;  value  5i</. 

Shahee,  or  Shatree,  a  Persian  silver  coin,  the  half  of  the 
mamoodi. 

Shilling,  English  silver  coin,  weighs  87*27  grains,  and 
contains  80*727  grains  of  pure  silver. 

Shoe  of  gold,  an  ingot  used  as  mone^  in  China.  The 
name  is  English.  Kelly,  speaking  of  China  (vol.  i.,  p.  67), 
says, '  Gold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but  as  merchan- 
dise ;  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  determined  weight, 
which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold ;  the  largest  of  these 
weigh  10  tales  each,  and  the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch, 
though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93.' 

Sixpence,  English  silver  coin,  half  a  shilling. 

Shilling,  see  Schilling. 

Slant,  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden,  single  and  double,  of  1 
and  2  ore  silver,  or  3  and  6  ore  koppar. 

Soldo,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Italy.  There  are  half  soldi, 
and  quattrini,  the  fifth  part  of  a  soldo. 

Sou,  or  Sol,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  France 
and  Switzerland.    Everywhere  of  12  deniers. 

Souverain  or  Severin,  a  gold  coin,  chiefly  coined  in  the 
Netherlands  when  subject  to  Austria.  Its  value  was  \Zs. 
10(/. 

Sovereign,  English  gold  coin,  weighs  123*274  grains,  and 
contains  113*001  grains  of  pure  gold. 

Stambouly,  a  Constantinopolitan  coin,  current  at  Bassora 
for  20^  mamoodies. 

Stiver,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  in  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  containing  2  groots  Flemish,  or  8 
duyts,  or  doits. 

Stooter,  a  small  Dutch  silver  coin,  at  2|  stivers. 

Suxzre,  or  Schware,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of 
Bremen.    The  smallest  piece  there  current 

Syfert,  a  copper  coin  of  Embden,  at  5  wittent ;  108  go  to 
the  hx-dollar. 

Takaro,  a  silver  coin  of  Tuscany,  Ragusa,  and  Venice ;  at 
Ragusa  it  is  or  was  the  highest  silver  coin,  worth  3«.  !{</. 
a terling ;  it  had  also  the  names  of  vislino  and  Raguaina. 

Tale,  see  Cash. 


Taro,  a  money  of  account  and  copper  coin  of  Kapka, 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  of  the  value  of4d.;  12  go  to  the  scudj. 
or  Sicilian  dollar.    There  are  pieces  of  4  and  2  tari. 

Testone  or  Testoon,  a  silver  coin  in  Italy,  and  also  la 
Portugal.  In  Italy  the  testone  of  Bologna  ia  rated  at  3a 
soldi ;  at  Parma  the  testone  is  of  6  lire  6  soldi ;  at  Rome  of 
6  paoli.  Kelly  gives  the  sterling  value  at  a  little  more  than 
}s.  3d.  The  assay  value  of  the  Portugal  testoon  be  givo 
at  something  more  than  6d,    See  Vintem. 

Thaler,  the  ordinary  name  in  Germany  lor  the  ris- 
dollar. 

Veinten  de  Oro,  see  Coronilla. 

Vintem.  At  Lisbon  there  are  silver  Portuguese  coioa 
current  of  6  vintems,  or  120  rees.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  lu 
Brazil  there  are  vintems  of  copper  also  current  for  80 
with  half  and  quarter  vintems,  and  two-vintem  pieces. 

Xeraphin,  see  Pardo. 

Zlot,  a  Polish  coin,  worth  nominally  15  kopeks,  bot 
ing  current  for  60  kopeks.    It  is  worth  9eA  English. 

Zolotta,  or  Izelotta,  a  Turkish  silver  coin,  of  30 

In  the  above  enumeration  moneys  of  account  have  beea 
only  noticed  where  they  were  represented  by  real  eoin. 
There  are  numerous  others  which  are  not  so  repiesented. 
For  these  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  refer  to  the  ge* 
neral  index  and  Commercial  Dictionary  appended  toKeU)'« 
*  Universal  Cambist,*  a  work  to  which  the  present  article  is 
greatly  indebted. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  says  Kelly»  that  the  prpgreM 
of  metals  as  representatives  of  property  seems  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Thus  iron, 
brass,  and  copper  first  answered  the  purposes  of  money. 
Silver  next  succeeded;  after  which  gold  was  adopted;  but 
the  great  increase  of  business  in  modern  times  has  rendered 
even  the  precious  metals  insufficient  as  "a  circulating  me- 
dium. Paper  therefore  has  been  substituted  in  various 
ways;  ana  it  is  generallv  found  more  convenient  and 
manageable  than  specie.  Where  credit  cannot  be  given, 
the  precious  metals  are  necessary ;  but  where  well  founded 
credit  exists  paper  is  greatly  preferable ;  it  is  exempt  from 
most  of  the  imperfections  and  disorders  of  ooioa,  and  in 
many  other  respects  it  greatly  facilitates  the  opentioos  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

Moneys  of  account  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  ooins 
as  weights  and  measures  with  respect  to  goods,  or  ti  a  ma- 
thematical scale  with  respect  to  maps,  lines,  or  other  geome- 
trical figures.    Thus  they  serve  as  standards  of  the  value 
both  of  merchandise  and  of  the  precious  metals  themselves. 
It  should  however  be  remarkea  that  moneys  of  aceount, 
though  they  are  uniform  as  a  scale  of  divisions  and  propor- 
tions, yet  they  fluctuate  in  their  intrinsio  value  with  the 
fluctuation  of  the  coins  which  they  measure  or  repreaeoL 

There  is  great  inconvenience  in  the  present  syistem  of 
money  reckoning  and  the  coins  of  most  peiDple,and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  to  change  money  of  one  nation  into  its 
equivalent  in  the  money  of  another  nation.  It  is  also  veiy 
inconvenient  and  tedious  to  add  large  sums,  such  as  pound^ 
shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  money  of  our  own  country.  In 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  dollar  being  the  money  of  account  and  being  di- 
vided into  100  equal  parts  or  cents,  are  very  obvious.  A 
slight  inspection  of  such  questions  as  occur  in  the  common 
arithmetic  books  of  that  country  will  show  the  great  facili- 
ties which  this  monetary  system  offers  for  all  mercantile 
transactions.  An  ingenious  correspondent  has  observed 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  our  own  system  of  ooina  to  a 
decimal  standard.  We  should  only  require  a  double  shilling 
to  be  coined,  and  then  we  might  say  ten  shillings  make 
one  pound.  If  a  double  penny  of  silver  were  coinra,  of  the 
value  of  one-tenth  of  this  double  shilling,  we  might  then 
say  ten  pennies  make  one  shilling.  With  a  small  alteration 
of  the  copper  farthing,  we  might  say  ten  fkrthings,  or  ten 
dimes  (tenths),  make  one  penny.  Tliera  would  thus  be  no 
number  of  a  denomination  less  than  a  pound  that  would 
exceed  nine.  The  table  of  English  money  would  then  run 
thua: — 


OM 


10  dimes  make  1  penny  • 
10  pennies  „  1  shilling 
10  shillings  „     1  pound  • 


2id.  nearly 

%s. 

20#. 


(SnelUng's  View  qf  Coins  at  this  time  current  thrwgh 
Europe^  8vo.,  Lond.,  1766;  Marsden's  Numiamata  Orient 
taiia  Illustrata,  4to.,  Lond.,  182a-5;  Kelly'i  Universal 
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Camhitt,  3  vols.  4to..  Lond^  1831;  Munz-Cabinei;  Lb 
Cabinet  de  Monnaies  du  Foyageur  et  du  Negotiant,  publi6 
par  Engelmann  pdre  et  fils,  &  Mulhouse,  8vo.,  1835; 
Tucker's  Theory  of  Money  and  Bankg  investigated,  8vo., 
Boston,  1839 ;  Guides  and  Handbooks  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Burope,  8co.) 

MONFERRATO  is  the  old  name  of  a  large  district  of 
northern  Italy,  which  extends  from  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po  to  the  ligurian  Apennines.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  distinct  principality,  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
quiBate,hut  is  now  merged  in  the  territories  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy.  Manv  parallel  offsets  branch  off  in  a  northern 
direction,  from  the  Ligurian  Apennines  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  the  intervening  valleys  are  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  the  Stura,  the  G^esso,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio,  the  Ellero,  the  Tanaro^  the  Belbo,  the  two  Bormide, 
the  Erro,  and  the  Orba,  all  of  whichjoin  the  Tanaro  above 
Alessandria,  below  which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  Po. 
North  of  the  Tanaro  another  range  of  hills,  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount  of  Superga, 
opposite  to  Turin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Po  from  that  of  the  Tanaro.  The 
greater  part  of  this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro, 
went  by  the  name  of  Monferrato,  and  was  divided  into  High 
Monferrato,  south  of  the  Tanaro,  towards  the  Ligurian 
Apennines,  and  Lower  Monferrato,  extending  from  the 
Tanaro  to  the  bulks  of  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Monferrato  were  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and 
Yalenza ;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Aoqui, 
and  Alba.  It  is  altogether  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  cattle.  The  wines  of  Monferrato  are 
the  best  in  northern  Italy ;  the  muscat  of  Asti  is  particu- 
larly esteemed.  The  peasantry  of  this  district  have  the 
character  of  being  high«spirited,  lively,  and  industrious; 
their  national  dance,  which  is  called  Monferratina,  and  by 
corruption  Monfredina,  is  well  known  all  over  Italy,  and 
is  a  &vourite  in  large  and  especially  rural  dancing  parties. 

Some  pretend  that  the  name  of  Monferrato  is  a  corrup- 
tion of '  Mons  ferax,*  a  fertile  mountain  or  range  of  hilb. 
(Albert!,  Descrixione  di  tutta  Italia.)  The  house  of  Mon- 
ferrato is  said  to  have  descended  A'om  the  imperial  family 
of  Saxony  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  they 
obtained  this  marauisate  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Several 
marquises  of  this  dynasty  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
wars  of  the  crusades,  and  they  intermarried  with  the  Bald- 
wins and  the  Lusignani,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  with 
the  PaliDologi,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  a  branch  of 
which  last  family  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Monferrato 
and  governed  it  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  when,  their  male 
line  becoming  extinct,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Gonxaga  of 
Mantua,  who  were  the  next  heirs  in  the  female  line.  At 
the  death  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  in  1612,  who  left  no  male 
issue,  the  duke  of  Savov  advanced  a  claim  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  Monferrato,  on  tne  plea  of  former  intermarriages 
between  his  ancestors  and  the  former  Palseologi  dynasty  of 
Monferrato.  This  was  the  cause  of  long  and  tedious  war 
between  the  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Mantua  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  quarrel  Spain  and  France  inter* 
feredi  and  afterwards  became  principals.  At  last,  by  the 
peace  of  Cberasco,  in  1630,  part  of  Monferrato  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  rest  remained  with  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when 
the  last  duke  Gk>nzaga  was  deprived  of  Mantua,  the  whole 
of  Monferrato  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  [Gonzaga.] 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  administrative  provinces  of  Acqui, 
Alba,  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  Mondovi.  The  name 
of  Monferrato  is  still  used  however  in  Piedmont  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  tract  of  country. 

MONGAULT,  NICOLAS  HUBERT  DB,  born  at 
Paris  in  1674,  studied  uhder  the  fathers  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  afterwards  became  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Chartres,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whose 
interest  he  obtained  several  offices  under  government  He 
became  a  member  of  the  French  Acadeinv  in  1718.  Mon- 
gault  died  at  Paris  in  1 746.  He  made  a  French  translation 
of  Herodian  (Paris,  1745),  and  also  a  very  good  translation 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (Paris,  1738),  with  numerous 
and  useful  notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  especially, 
are  among  the  best  translations  horn  the  classics  wnich  the 
French  language  possesses. 

MONGE,  GASPARD,  born  at  Beaune,  in  1746,  died  at 
Pans,  July  28, 1818.  Being  one  of  the  members  expelled 
from  the  IiiBtitute  at  the  Restoration,  no  Sloge  of  him  ap- 


pears in  the  memoirs*  of  that  body.  Immediately  however 
after  his  death,  two  accounts,  if  not  more,  were  published, 
one  by  M.  Brisson, '  Notice  Historiquesur  Gaspard  Monge,' 
Paris,  1818;  the  other  by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  'Essai  His- 
torique  sur  les  services,  &c.  de  Gaspard  Monge,"  Paris, 
1819.  We  have  drawn  the  materials  of  the  following  ac- 
count Arom  the  latter. 

The  father  of  Monge  was,  we  suppose,  a  tliriving  inn  or 
hotel  keeper,  *possesseur  d'une  opulente  hdtellerie,'  and 
Madame  Roland  styles  him  '  ma^on  parvenu.'  Of  his  edu- 
cation little  is  said,  nor  is  much  to  be  expected,  when  we 
ftnd  him  *  employed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  college  of 
Lyon,  to  teach  the  natural  philosophy  which  he  had  come 
there  to  learn  the  year  before.  The  clergy  who  superintended 
the  establishment  used  all  means  of  persuasion  to  induce 
their  young  jpupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  construction 
of  a  plan  of  bis  native  town  brought  him  at  this  time  under 
the  notice  of  a  colonel  of  engineers,  who  procured  for  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  col- 
lege of  engineers  at  Mexidres,  where  he  remained  till  1780, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor-adjoint  with  Bossut,  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  During  his  stay  at 
Mezidres,  observing  that  all  the  operations  connected  with 
the  construction  of  plans  of  fortification  (such  as  the  French 
call  dS/llemens)  were  conducted  by  long  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, he  substituted  a  geometrical  method,  which  the 
commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so  short  was 
the  time  in  which  it  could  be  practised :  it  was  however  re- 
ceived with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  Monge, 
continuing;  his  investigations,  soon  generalised  the  methods 
employed  into  that  |i:reat  alphabet  of  the  application  of  geo- 
metry to  the  arts  which  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry. 
Such  however  was  the  system  of  the  French  schools  before 
the  Revolution,  that  the  officers  who  had  been  trained  in 
this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methoos  even  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  Monge  himself  in  1780,  conversing 
with  his  pupils  Lacroix  and  Gay  vernon,  was  obliged  to  say, 
'  AU  that  I  have  here  done  by  calculation,  I  could  have 
done  with  the  ruler  and  compass,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to 
reveal  these  secrets  to  you.'  But  M.  Lacroix,  whose  name 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention,  set  him- 
self to  examine  how  this  could  be,  detected  the  processes  em- 
ployed, and  published  them  in  1795,  under  the  title  of 
*  Corapl^mens  de  Greom^trie.'  The  method  was  published 
by  Monge  himself,  first  in  the  form  in  which  the  shorthand 
writers  took  them  down  from  the  instructions  given  at  the 
Normal  school  (anllL,  or  1 794-95),  and  again  (an  VII.,  1 798- 
99)  also  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  *  Le^ns  de  I'Ecole 
Normale,'  1800;  and  finally  in  the  well  known  work  'Geo- 
metric Descriptive*  (fourth  edition,  1820),  which,  in  simpli- 
city, stvle,  and  choice  of  details  in  a  subject  which  might 
easily  nave  been  overloaded  with  them,  stands  second  to 
no  elementary  work  whatever.  Monge  was  unrivalled  in 
the  communication  of  instruction,  and  in  the  interest  which 
he  could  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils :  M.  Dupin  re- 
lates, that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mezidres,  both  professor  and  pupils  would  walk  through  the 
brooks  without  the  least  attention  to  where  they  were  going, 
all  intent  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1 780  he  was  elected  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1 783  he  succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  as- 
pirants :  he  then  quitted  Mezidres  entirely,  at  which  place, 
since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris,  he  had  hitherto  been  oc-' 
cupied  during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new  pupils  he  wrote 
his  treatise  on  Statics  ('Traits  ^l^mentaire  ae  Statique,* 
first  edition,  1786 ;  fifth  edition,  1810) ;  a  short  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise,  which  is  even  yet,  we  think,  the  best  in- 
troduction from  geometry  to  that  subject  He  was  forbidden 
(in  instructions  from  Borda)  to  employ  any  other  method : 
and  though  Dupin  cites  this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathematical  taste  for  which 
Monge  was  so  conspicuous  would  secure  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  restriction,  considering  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  he  was  to  write ;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it 
was  not  suggested  by  himself 

When  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  Monge  was  appointed  minister  of  ma- 
rine. If  we  were  writing  his  political  life,  we  should  have 
to  look  for  information  elsewhere  than  from  M.  Dupin,  who 

*  Slaee  the  axticle  Cabhot  wu  written,  Ms  elogs  ham,  we  believe,  been 
read,  thoofh  tt  to  sot  jet  printed.  PooMeM  Uutt  of  Monge  will  folknr  i» 
tboe. 
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liiDply  gtotM  tlie  appointment,  touches  on  the  mUfortunee  | 
which  happened  at  sea  during  his  administration,  commenc- 
ing the  whole  with  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
b^n  eoncerned  in  any  of  the  cruelties  of  the  period.  From 
this  we  are  to  suopose  that  be  has  been  charged  with  some 
participation  in  them,  which,  though  unlikely  from  his  ge- 
neral character,  should  be  matter  of  special  examination  to 
those  of  his  own  country  who  may  hereafter  write  his  life. 
He  quitted  this  post  without  remaining  long  in  it,  and  be- 
came busily  engaged  in  the  operations  for  the  equipment 
of  the  army.  The  enormous  exertions  which  were  made 
and  the  singularity  of  the  crisis  are  well  known :  war  had 
been  declared,  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to  be 
called  into  the  field,  and  the  steel  which  was  to  form  their 
bayonets  had  not  yet  left  the  ore,  nor  was  the  saltpetre 
which  was  to  give  them  powder  manufactured.  Many  ar- 
ticles for  which  France  had  hitherto  depended  on  foreign 
counUries  were  unattainable,  and  the  raw  material  was  to 
be  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  cases  even 
invented,  in  all  to  be  described  and  taught;  while  the 
enemy  was  almost  upon  the  frontiers.  M.  Biot,  in  his  '  £s- 
sai  BUT  THistoire  general  das  Sciences  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion Fran9aise,'  Paris,  1603,  has  given  a  summary  of  what 
was  done :  he  does  not  appear  to  go  too  far  in  saying  tliat 
the  means  of  procuring  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
and  weapons,  were  created  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And 
while  the  ordinary  manufactures  were  deprived  of  their  ma- 
terials and  of  their  workmen,  all  the  branches  of  engineer- 
ing were  also  at  a  stand,  from  those  who  could  by  any  pro- 
cess be  converted  into  military  men  being  required  for  the 
army.  The  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches  had 
been  shut  up ;  and  in  such  a  state  was  the  hope  of  future 
public  officers  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Mouge, 
the  Normal  and  Polytechnic  schools  were  established :  the 
first  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  a  supply  of  good  teachers ;  the  second  for  the 
permaneut  means  of  formation  of  every  department  of  en- 
gineers. Mon^e  himself  taught  in  botL  Considering  the 
present  state  of  tlieoretical  instruction  in  France,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
from  the  computation  of  Vauban,  who  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  expense  of  fortified  places  in  that  country  was 
incurred  in  providing  and  instructing  proper  persons  to  su- 
l>erintend  the  constructions. 

Monge  accompanied  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Ituly, 
and  was  largely  concerned  in  those  wholesale  robberies  for 
which  restitution  was  made  in  1816.  These  however  must 
be  charged  on  the  general :  while  to  the  commission,  of 
which  Monge  was  one,  must  be  allotted  the  merit  not  only 
of  having  safely  conveyed  enormous  pictures  and  statues 
to  Paris,  but  of  having  repaired  the  ravage  of  time  and 
carelessness.  In  some  instances  pictures  painted  on  wood 
were  planed  at  the  back  until  the  design  was  shown,  and 
the  remainder  was  then  fixed  upon  anotner  tablet.  Monge 
also  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt*  and  to  him, 
with  Berthollet  and  Fourier,  all  the  scientific  fruit  of  that 
undertaking  are  due,  not  only  as  the  eoUeotors,  but  even  as 
the  manual  defenders  of  what  they  ha<l  gained.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  tlie  communication 
was  cut  off  between  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and 
liie  military  power,  the  savans,  headed  by  Monge  and  Bet- 
thoUet,  defended  their  premises  until  assistance  arrived. 
During  this  expedition  a  strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  bis  career.  The 
consequence  of  this  attachment  was.  that  Monge  was  among 
those  who  were  expelled  from  the  Institute  at  the  final 
restoration  of  Louis  aVIII.  This,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (since  revived),  are  placed  by 
Dupin  among  the  causes  of  bis  death,  which  took  place,  as 
before  stated,  July  28, 1818. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  '  De- 
scription de  Tart  de  fabriquer  les  Canons,'  Paris,  an  IL, 
and  '  Feuilles  d*Analyse  appUqu^e  a  la  G^m^trie/  an  III. 
The  latter  work  in  the  subsecfuent  editions  was  called  '  Ap- 
plication d'Analyse  ^  la  G6om6lrie*  (fourth  edition,  1809). 

There  is  aldo  a  large  number  of  memoirs  in  the  'M6- 
moires  de  Turin,*  'M^moires  des  Savans  Etraugers,"  'M6- 
moires  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences,'  *  Journal  de  I'Ecole 
Polytechnique,'  *  Corresponds  nee  Polytechnique,'  '  Annales 
de  Chitnie,*  and  '  Description  de  TEgypte.* 

The  seience  «f  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  numerous 
ipplioations  to  the  description  of  machines,  to  penpeetiVii 


architecture,  fortification,  &c.  &c  might  be  explained  •{ 
length,  but  not  with  much  profit  to  the  generml  reader. 
[Gkombtry,  vol.  xi..  p.  156.]  Of  its  remarkable  molts  m 
pure  mathematics  we  have  spoken  in  theplacc  just  cited.  IT* 
analytical  discoveries  of  Monge  are  hardly  less  TemarkabCf, 
He  first  applied  the  differential  calculus  to  the  generU 
theory  of  surfaces,  in  doing  which  he  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  that  science  materially,  and  added  many  useful  tfaeoremt. 
giving  to  the  consideration  of  the  calculus  of  three  variabhrs 
all  that  illustration  and  clearness  which  his  predeoesson 
had,  by  means  of  plane  geometry,  imparted  to  the  leas  dif- 
ficult case  of  two  variables.  In  this  field  however  he  bac 
predecessors  and  rivals ;  in  that  of  geometry,  such  as  b« 
made  it,  he  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Since  the 
time  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  that  science  had  rererred 
no  such  accession  as  he  furnished ;  and  the  epoeli,  whirL 
will  be  known  by  the  name  of  Monge,  will  divide  its  lu« 
tory. 

MONGHIR.    [Hindustan,  p.  218.] 

MONGOXIA  (the  Country  of  tho  Mongols)  ccnnpR- 
hends  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  br^ 
tween  38''  and  53*  N.  let.  and  84*  and  124**  E.  long,  lu 
length  from  east  to  west  exceeds  1700  miles,  and  its  width, 
from  north  to  south,  between  lOO**  and  110*  £.  long^  lOtiv 
miles ;  but  towards  both  extremities  of  its  length  it  narrors 
to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1.200,i(M 
and  1,300,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  borders  oa 
Siberia,  on  the  east  on  Mandshooria,  on  the  south  on  Proper 
China,  and  on  the  west  on  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-u 
(which  once  formed  a  part  of  Mongolia,  and  has  only  bera 
dismembered  from  it  in  modern  times),  and  on  Songtria, 
or  the  Chinese  government  of  Thianshan  Pelu. 

This  country  is  often  called  Tartary  even  by  modeni 
writei*s,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  propriety,  as  ibe 
Tata  or  Tatar  properly  constituted,  at  the  time  of  Gengii 
Khan,  a  very  powerful  tribe  of  the  Mongols,  distinguished 
by  tlieir  valour  and  military  achievements.  But  the  Euro- 
pean writeraof  the  middle  ages  applied  that  term  to  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Turkis,  which  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race,  and  this  use  has  become  common.    [Mongojls  ] 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the 
Great  Gobi  (Ta-Gobi),  which  stretches  across  the  eouatry 
south-west  and  northeast  from  the  boundary-ime  of  the 
province  of  Kansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundary  of 
L)a-uria,  with  on  average  width  of  about  200  miVeb.  The 
Gobi  is  the  worrit  part  of  the  country,  the  surfuce  being 
covered  uiih  sand  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetation  being 
very  scanty  and  occurring  only  in  single  spots.  [Groai.] 
Vast  tracts  of  it  are  level,  but,  at  great  distances  from  one 
another,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  whole 
region  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  only 
found  at  some  distance  below  tlie  surface,  is  brackish. 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven 
country,  which  terminates  in  a  mountain-range  of  consider- 
able  elevation. 

This  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  the  most  southern 
point  of  Mongolia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoang-ho,  about  38^  N.  lat.,  and  extends  northward  along 
that  river  for  nearly  400  miles.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
called  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan,  Near  42?  N.  lat.  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  forming  nearly  a  right  aui^le, 
and  it  is  then  c^led  Inshan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Onghian 
Oola  by  the  Mongols.  In  this  direction  the  chain  conti- 
nues, between  41  and  42*^  N.  lat^  about  600  miles,  when  it 
again  turns  north,  though  less  abruptly,  and  proceeds  in  a 
north  by  east  direction  trom  42*  to  S^**  N.  lat.  under  tho 
name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.  Little  is  known  respecting  the 
width  and  elevation  of  this  extensive  range.  The  highest 
portion  seems  to  be  at  the  point  where  it  turns  northward, 
and  where  a  peak,  called  Petsha,  rises  far  above  the  snow- 
line, and  is  supposed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  16.04)0 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  which  skirts  this  range 
along  its  western  and  northern  base,  and  extends  from  it  to 
a  distance  of  between  50  and  100  miles,  has  a  broken  sui^ 
face,  the  hills  rising  to  some  height  above  the  valleys  and 
small  plains.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water;  but  trees  occur 
only  in  isolated  tracts.  As  its  elevation  above  the  Gobi  is 
considerable,  and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds 
which  blow  with  great  force  over  the  desert,  it  is  nearly 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  only  used  as  pasturo- ground  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

South  Of  the  Itithan  Mountain  the  country  exhibits  far* 
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tile  valleys  and  mountains,  i^artly  wooded,  as  far  west  as 
the  place  where  the  Hoang-ho  river  turns  southward:  this 
fertile  tract  is  included  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-tche-li 
and  Shan -si.  But  the  tract  farther  west,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Gobi,  and  forms  part  of 
IViongolia :  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordes,  takinjr  its 
name  from  a  Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great 
division  of  the  Tshakhar  Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  co- 
vered with  hills  composed  of  loose  sand,  mostly  without 
water,  and  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  But  the  numerous 
depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  grass  and 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parts  of  it  have  not 
proved  successful,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the 
Mongols  and  their  herds;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  plundering  the  adjacent  agricultural  districts  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Kan-si,  the  great 
Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to 
west  iVom  Pao^tsheou  to  Nin-ehia. 

Tliat  jpart  of  Mongolia  whicli  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing- 
khan  Obla,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  HoangHai,  or 
the  Yellow  Sea,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fer- 
tile tract  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leao-tong,  is  called 
Kortsbin.  This  name  is  properly  only  applied  to  the  tract 
north  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho,  which  resembles 
the  ;Qountry  of  the  Ordes,  except  that  it  is  less  intersected 
b^*  sand*  hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  be  of  inferior 
fertility ;  but  south  of  the  river  Sira  Muren  the  country 
contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  rich  grass,  and 
agriculture  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  Chinese,  who 
send  to  this  country  their  criminals  who  are  condemned  to 
transportation.  Tlie  greater  part  of  tt  however  serves  only 
as  pasture-ground.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans. It  would  seem  however  that  agriculture  must 
have  greatly  extended  since  that  time,  as  it  is  a  known  fact 
tliat  great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
from  the  province  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghae. 
.  The  most  southern  district  of  this  country  is  traversed  by 
an  offset  of  the  Khing-khan  Mountains,  which  offset 
branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the  peak  of 
Petsha,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the 
Hoang-bai,  where  it  forms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mountainous 
shores  along  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lan-ho.  The  declivities  of  this 
range  are  abundantly  watered,  but  the  northern  side  is 
bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  southern  is  over- 
grown with  pine,  fir,  oak,  lime,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  and 
is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are 
tigers  and  leopards.  It  constitutes  the  most  extensive 
hunting-ground  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the 
royal  palace  of  Icbol,  which  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
and  described  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  The  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  country  of  great  fer- 
tility and  well  cultivated.  Thoueb  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is 
very  populous.  Besides  several  small  towns,  it  contains  the 
large  town  of  Quan-tshing. 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  north-western  side 
of  the  TarGobi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eastern  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road 
fh)m  Kiachta  ih  Siberia  to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain 
rich  pasture-ground.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood 
is  scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher, 
and  the  valleys  or  intervening  level  tracts  become  narrower, 
till  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia 
the  countiy  rises  into  mountains,  which  run  in  a  continuous 
chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.  [Altai 
Mountains.]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Gt>bi,  seems 
on  an  average  to  be  about  1 50  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river 
Selenga  and  its  numerous  upper  branches,  of  which  a  short 
account  is  given  in  Axtai  M!ountains,  vol.  i.,  p.  399.  Here 
also  rise  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon,  two  large  rivers,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Amur,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.]  This 
country,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions 
of  Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddliists, 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Urga,  and 
is  called  Kootookhtu.  It  forms  a  separate  government  of 
the  Qiinese  empire,  and  its  general  governor,  called  vang^ 
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or  kitm-vang,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant,  called  amban,  reside 
in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Oergo.  This  town  is  built  in  a  small 
plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains  against  the 
northern  winds,  the  climate  is  too  eold  to  permit  the  most 
common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  accordingly 
brought  to  it  from  Mai*mat-shin,  a  place  two  degrees  fkr- 
ther  north.  Its  population  does  not  exceed  7000,  of 
which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or  persons  belonging  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Kootookhtu ;  but  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a  depdt  for  the  goods  in- 
tended for  the  trade  with  Siberia,  and  also  for  those  Chinese 
productions  and  manufkctures  which  are  consumed  in  the 
parts  of  Mongolia  farther  to  the  west.  Many  of  the  Mon- 
golian princes,  whose  tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Gobi 
&nd  the  adjacent  countries,  are  obliged  to  reside  in  this  town, 
in  order  that  their  vieMrs  may  be  known  to  the  Chinese  gover- 
nor, who  is  a  Mandshoo,  and  commonly  a  relation  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  Yamoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Khalkas.  This  place  may  in  fact 
be  called  the  capital  of  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town 
of  Mai-mat-shin  is  on  the  very  boundary-line  of  Siberia,  and 
less  than  a  mile  from  Kiachta.  [Kiacrta,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  S09.] 
The  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  64^  to 
96^  E.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Kan-su,  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans ;  and  all  our  knowledge  about  it  is  derived 
from  the  geography  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Tay-tsing- 
hoei-tien,  ana  the  maps  annexed  to  it.  Though  a  great 
number  of  localities  are  indicated  on  it,  we  ai  e  anable  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and 
its  fitness  for  sustaining  a  population.  Its  western  part  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  near  its  western  extre- 
mity is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Irtish  river,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Obi.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Oola,  is  commonly  called  on 
our  maps  the  Great  Altai.  It  seems  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94^  E.  long. ;  for  farther 
east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  riinges  occur  in 
the  desert.  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of 
this  range  seems  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  extensive  sterile  plains.    The 

freat  number  of  rivers  which,  descending  from  the  southern 
eclivityof  the  Ektag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it  reaches 
the  lake  of  Zaizan,  seem  to  indicate  tnat  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river. 
The  Irtish  is  the  largest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably 
runs  160  miles  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan.  Another 
large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls  into  lake  Kisilbash,  which 
has  no  outlet.  The  country  between  the  Ektag  Oola  and 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  mountains  appears  to  be 
traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  east  and 
west.  Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  other 
part  of  Mongolia,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert,  espe- 
cially towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  the  tracts 
of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less  interrupted  by 
sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
lakes,  all  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  hav- 
ing any  outlet  The  most  northern  is  the  Unsa  Nor,  which 
receives  from  the  east  a  considerable  river*  the  Tes,  besides 
several  smaller  ones.  The  Yoke  Aral  Nor,  to  the  south- 
south-west  of  the  Upsa  Nor,  is  the  recentacle  of  the  Djabe- 
kan,  a  river  whose  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  500  miles. 
In  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  comprehending  the  country  in  which  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Yenesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  The 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  last- mentioned  tract 
from  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river  Tes  is  called  the 
Tangnoo-Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
the  government  of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliassutai,  the  boun- 
dary-line between  them  running  near  92^  E.  long.  The 
capital  of  the  former  is  Kobdo,  not  far  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor:  the  capital  of  the  latter 
is  Uliassutai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affiuent  of  the 
Djabekan.  The  latter  place  is  stated  to  contain  2000 
houses,  and  to  be  regulariy  built.  Caravans  pass  from  it  to 
Uiga  and  to  China,  and  its  commerce  seems  to  be  consider- 
able. Nothing  is  known  of  Kobdo.  A  general,  appointed  by 
the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town,  a  Mandshoo  by 
birth,  who  has  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabitants 
of  the  country  ;  he  unites  in  his  person  the  military  and  civil 
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As  the  whole  snrfaoe  of  Mongolia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Ta-Gohi,  is  more  than  3000  feet 
elevated  ahove  the  sea-level,  and  as  it  stretches  out  in  vast 
plains,  to  which  the  comparatively  low  ranges  of  mountains 
along  its  northern  horde r  cannot  afford  shelter  against  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  winds,  the  climate  is  much 
colder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Altai  range  west  of  lake  Baikal.  No  month  in 
the  year  is  free  from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  the  heat 
in  summer  is  nearly  insupportable,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  trees  and  the  sandy  surface  of  the  country.  Sudden  and 
creat  changes  in  the  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous  herds  which 
pasture  on  this  plain  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round : 
even  after  a  fall  of  snow  the  grass  is  seen  above  it,  and 
serves  to  nourish  the  animals.  This  evidently  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  is  comparatively  small, 
and  much  less  than  that  which  annually  covers  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This  fact  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  air;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes, 
even  where  it  is  not  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed.  A  little  millet  is  grown  in  a  few  sheltered 
places  between  high  hills,  which  attract  the  moisture. 
Rain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
especially  about  Urga.  Timkowsky  observed  that  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  the  thermometer  de- 
scended to  +  10°  0°,  and  —  10°,  and  in  Urga.  in  January, 
it  varied  between  —  30°  and  —  70°.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre- 
quent, and,  especially  in  the  Gobi,  blow  with  great  force,  and 
irequently  for  many  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the  liongols  consists  in  their  numerous 
herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Cattle  are  only  nume- 
rous on  the  more  hilly  tracts,  especially  towards  the  boun- 
dary of  China;  there  are  none  in  the  Gobi.  Asses  and 
mules  are  only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  China.  Wild  animals 
are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetais  or  wild 
asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water- 
fowl are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  swampy  tracts. 
In  some  places  the  desert  is  covered  with  small  stones, 
among  which  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chal- 
cedony, agate,  onyx,  jade,  carnelian,  &c.,  which  are  collected 
by  the  Chinese. 

Inliabitants — The  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and 
constitute  the  principal  stock  of  a  nation  which  is  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  extensive  table-lands  of  central  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern 
or  Proper  Mongols,  and  the  Western  Mongols,  or  Calmucks. 
Of  the  latter  an  account  is  given  under  Calmucks.  All 
the  tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, led  a  nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  without  attempting  to  cultivate  the  ground;  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit  being  entirely  unfit  for  agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  very  small  tracts. 

The  Proper  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Central  Asia 
which  is  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Baikal*  and  thence  extending  west-south- 
west to  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Balcash,  and  thence 
running  east-south-east  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hoang-ho, 
where  the  range  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  N  ing- 
hia.  From  this  place  it  follows  the  great  wall  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  almost  in  all  its  extent,  and  from  its  eastern 
extremity  it  runs  north-eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Nonni  and  Songari  in  Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Baikal.  The  whole  country  en- 
compassed by  this  line  is  in  possession  of  the  Proper  Moncols, 
with  the  exception  of  some  plains  between  the  Ektag  Altai 
and  lake  Balcash,  which  are  occupied  by  Calmuck  tribes. 
There  are  however  Mongols  also  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
and  about  lakeKookoonor,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Tibet, 
where  they  are  Called  Khor-Katshi  Mongols.  But  our  in- 
formation about  these  last-named  bmnches  of  the  great 
nation  is  extremely  scanty,  as  those  countries  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  All  the  Mongols  speak  the 
same  language,  and  admit  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  and  have  a  common  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great  nations, 
the  Tshakhar,  Khalkhas,  and  Sunnit.  The  Tshakhar  in- 
habit the  best  part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  the 
tract  which  skirts  the  great  Chinese  wall  on  the  north,  and 
extendi  to  the  Ta-Gobi,  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles 


from  the  wall.  They  obtained  the  Aill  eoDfideiKse  «f  the 
court  of  Peking  by  yielding  to  the  away  of  the  Mainlfliioo, 
before  thev  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  totk- 
Quest  of  China.  The  Khalkha  or  Khalknas  Mongols  oocopy 
the  northern  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  bouadarr 
of  Siberia.  They  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  eoh- 
peror,  to  avoid  destruction  in  then:  unsuccessftil  war  with  the 
Oeloth  Kalmucks  in  1 688.  The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  be^ 
tween  the  Tshakhar  and  Khalkhas,  or  that  part  of  Mongolia 
through  which  the  Ta>6obi  extends.  They  are  less  nu- 
merous and  powerful  than  their  neighbours,  and  leas  esteemed 
bv  the  Chinese.  They  submitted  to  the  Mandshoo,  when 
tne  Tshakhar  joined  them  in  1634. 

Nomadic  nations  have  generally  no  literature;  indeed 
their  mode  of  life  prevents  them  from  having  one  that  has 
originated  with  themselves.  The  Arabs  and  Mongols  how- 
ever have  a  literature,  and  they  owe  it  to  having  conquered 
nations  who  had  advanced  much  further  in  civiUeation  than 
themselves ;  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Moiigole  to 
the  Chinese.  But  as  the  Arabs  preserved  their  dominion 
over  the  conquered  nations  for  many  centuries^  their  litera- 
ture acquired  a  great  degree  of  originality  and  extent, 
while  that  of  the  Mongols,  who  were  masters  of  China  only 
for  a  century,  consists  chiefly  of  translations  of  Chinese 
books,  and  a  few  original  historical  works,  espeeially  the 
history  of  their  great  hero,  Oengis  Khan.  We  are  however 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  literary  compositionsw 
The  court  of  Peking  takes  great  care  to  maintain  a  love  for 
literature  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Mongols,  as  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts  of  their  princes 
from  ambitious  enterprises  and  from  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  twenty-six  tribes,  called 
dimak»    Each  of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince, 
except  the  Khalkhas,  who  constitute  one  ai'mak,  but  are  go- 
verned by  four  hereditary  princes,  called  khan.     All  four 
claim  a  descent  from  Gengis  Khan.    Each  aimak  has  its 
territory,  in  which  it  wanders  about  with  its  herds.    The 
order  of  society  resembles  the  feudal  system,  and  the  noble- 
men are  called  taidshis.    The  Mandshoo  have  introduced 
aifaong  them  a  military  division,  according  to  whiefa  the 
whole  nation  forms  135  banners,  each  of  which  issnbdinded 
into  regiments  and  companies.    Each  Mongol  if  hound  io 
serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth 
year.    The  Mongols  are  governed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Li-fan-yuen,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  in- 
stituted for  them  a  civil  government,  resident  at  Urga,  and 
two  military  governments,  at  Uliassutai  and  Kobdo.    All 
their  princes  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  as  a  token  of 
their  dependency,  but  it  is  small,  and  they  receive  ten  times 
its  amount  back  in  presents,  given  to  them  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  and  fidelity.    A  few  receive  even  a 
fixed  salary.      Some  of   their   princes    also   are  always 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  imperial  blood,  and  thus  are 
more  closely  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.    By 
these  means  the  court  of  Peking  keeps  the  unruly  and 
warlike  temper  of  this  nation  in  subjection,  in  which  it  is 
powerfully  supported  by  the  indelible  hatred  which  the  Mon- 
gols bear  to  tne  Chinese.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  if 
the  Chinese  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Mandshoo, 
their  present  masters,  the  latter  would  he  supported  by  all 
the  Mongols  in  maintaining  their  present  ground. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  thought  that  this  na- 
tion,  after  having  lived  in  peace  for  more  than  a  century, 
can  bring  to  the  field  500,000  warriors ;  and  as  each  male 
is  a  warrior,  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  population  does 
not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

(Timkowsky.  Voyage  d  Peking,  &c. ;  Pallas's  TVaveh 
through  BusHa;  Klaproth*s^m  FoifygloUa;  Staunton's 
Accmmtqfan  Emhasiy  io  China;  M'Leod's  NarraUwi  qf 
a  Voyage  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  Kilter's  Erdkundevon  Asien, 
i.  and  ii.) 

MONGOLS  and  TARTARS  have  been  so  constantly 
confounded  by  former  writers,  that  even  in  modern  times, 
although  the  vague  denominations  of  Great  Mongolia 
and  lartary  have  disappeared  IVom  our  maps,  much 
confusion  still  prevails  about  the  history  and  geography  of 
these  two  nations,  who  are  however  distinguished  fnm 
each  other  by  a  strongly-marked  physical  and  moral  cha- 
racter. The  vast  plateaus  and  plains  of  Central  Asia  ara 
occupied  by  four  ereat  branches  of  the  human  species,  by 
the  Tunguse  and  Tibetan  races,  and  the  innumerable 
Mongol  and  Tartar,  or,  more  properiy  speaking,  Tarki 
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tribe*.  The  lut-nientioned  people,  whoH  number  may  be 
ettimsted  at  nearly  Ihree  niillianSi  are  widely  scattered, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caapiui  Sea  totheRuMisnpravincea 
or  KoaaD  and  Astiachao,  and  to  the  inhospitable  tracla  ef 
Siberia,  and  even  beyond  tbat  mountain  range,  the  toulbern 
declivities  of  which  are  principally  inbabiled  by  lbs  Turko- 
mans, or  those  Tutki  tribe*  from  whom  the  Suropean  Turks, 
or  Oiminlis,  are  desceoded.  Some  of  the  uoitbern  clans, 
aiid  paiticulaxly  Iboae  which  are  subject  to  the  Ruseiaa 
goveraraent,  have  settlpd  in  towns  and  villa||:e*,  and  have 
engaged  in  trade,  oattle- breeding,  and  agriculture.  On  Ihe 
Bouth  side  of  MountCaucaaue  numerous  Tartar  tribes,  nho 
travel  in  summer  towards  the  hills,  and  in  winter  descend 
with  ibeir  flocks  to  the  wajrnier  regions  of  the  plains,  live 
alternately  in  tents  and  moveable  habitations;  but  tbe 
greater  part  of  Ihem  resemble  in  many  respect*  the  Ara- 
bian  Bcduins,  have  no  fixed  residenee,  wander  over  ~ 
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tory  quarrels.  Personally  they  are  a  noble  and  intrepid 
race,  and  though  animated  by  fierce  passions  and  addicted 
to  plunder  and  robbery,  they  are  nevertheless  careful  ob- 
servers of  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  rarely  shed  blood, 
unless  strongly  provoked.  (Leyden's  learned  Inlroduciion 
to  Vk  Memoirt  of  Baber,  London,  1826  )  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  there  is  no  oommon 
tie  amouK  the  numerous  independent  clans,  which  are 
distinguished  by  Ihe  Turkish  denomination  of  hordes  or 
encampments,  such  ai  the  Nogai,  Ushek,  Kirgise,  and 
Turkoman  hordes.  But  they  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
same  sirikinft  features  of  tbe  finely-formed  and  light- 
coloured  Caucasian  family  to  which  they  belong;  whereas 
the  Mongols  are  charact^ised  by  a  short  stature,  dark  yel- 
low colour,  flat  nose,  stronE  cbeek-bones,  large  and 
Cminent  ears,  and  by  Ihe  almost  complete  absence  of 
rd.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is  &r  more  numerous  than 
the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  tbe  eastern  countries 
of  Asia;  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and 
to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs,  Kalmuks,  and  other  roving 
tribes,  that  the  name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted. 
Addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  manner  of  life,  and 
equally  fond  of  borse  and  cattle  breeding  with  the  Tar- 
tan, they  wander  io  quest  of  pasturage  over  their  buund- 
ess  plains,  carrying  with  them  their  whole  stock  ef  pro- 
perty, and  even  their  bouses,  which  are  placed  upon 
wheels  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Thus  they  leave  scarcelv  a. 
trace  of  their  former  residence  in  tbe  places  which  they 
abandou.     Cooteuding  for  temporary  pasture-grounds,  or 

fropelled  by  urgent  necessity,  those  innumerable  crowds  of 
[ongols,  though  naturally  faiutbeoited  and  cotrtrdly,  have 
often  invaded  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  Scytbiansof  old,  who  devastated,  in  thesixtb  century 
before  Christ,  the  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia,  even  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  were  undoubledly  Mongols  (Ue- 
rodot,i.  103 ;  iv.  23 ;  Jeranaah,  v,  15  j  vi.  1 ;  vii.  3),  who  after- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Huiw  and  under  tbe  command 
of  Ihe  fierce  Attila,  made  considerable  progress  into  Europe, 
ravaging  the  cuuntry  Uke  a  host  of  buiigry  locusts,  and 
conquering  rather  by  their  overwhelmiii^  numbers  than 
by  any  regular  warfare.  (Ammianus  l^rcell.,  xxxi.  1 ; 
Jomaudes,  De  Rebut  Goth.,  33.)  The  Huns  appear  even 
on  an  antienl  Indian  inscription  {Atiatic  Researches,  i. 
131);  but  the  'White  Uuns'  mentioned  by  Cosmea  Indi- 
copieustes  are  probably  Turk!  tribes,  or  those  Scythians 
(S3kas)  whom  King  VikramSditya  expelled  from  India  in 
the  GCly-aixth  year  before  our  aro.  The  distinctive  names 
of  Monfj;o1s  and  Tartars  did  not  become  known  until  after 
the  conquests  of  Gei^ia  Khan,  who  honoured  his  Mongols 
with  the  pompous  title  ot  Koehae  Monghoel,  oi  'celestial 
people ;'  whereas  the  eonquered  Turki  oordes  were  called 
tributaries,  or  T<Uart,  an  tne  word  should  be  more  correctly 
written.  Although  the  main  body  of  tbe  soldiers,  a*  well 
as  the  immediate  successor*  of  QenEis  Kban,  were  de- 
cidedly Mongols,  it  is  from  that  time  that  the  name  of  the 
e  courageous  and  spirited  Tartars  has  been  indiscrimi- 


igolen,  pp.  5,  39,  50.)     Gcngis  Kban,  bom  in  1 163,  be- 

e  the  chief  of  a  pett^  Mongol  ckn  in  the  thirteenth 

fear  of  hi*  Sige,  and  having  first  overcome  the  neighbour- 
ug  hordes,  he  soon  united  tbe  numerou*  wandering  tribe* 


the  title  of  Great  Khan,  end  wa*  equally  suece&sfbl.    In 
their  expeditions  to  tbe  west  the  Mongol  armies,  or,  pra- 

Srly  speaking,  tbeir  hosts  of  robbers,  advanced  even  to 
ungaiy  and  Silesia;  so  that  after  the  dreadAil  battle  of 
WahUtodt  (a.d.  1241)  the  Mongol  empire  extended  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
and  Germany.  Tbe  Mongols  (Khalkhas),  under  tbeir  khan 
Kublai,  conquered  all  China,  and  remained  in  possession  of 
that  country  for  a  century.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century  this  vast  empire  gradually  split  into  several  indepen- 
dent sovereif^ties,  till  it  wasonce  more  united,  and  even  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  the  direction  of  Hindustan,  by  that 
bloody  conqueror  of  the  Qjaggatai  Turki  race,  the  famous 
Timur  Begh,  or  Tamerlan,  after  whose  brilliant  career 
(1335-1405),  the  Mongol  empire  slowly  dissolved.  In  the 
year  1519  a  lineal  descendant  of  Timur,  Zebireddin  Mo- 
hammed Baber,  founded  a  new  monarchy  in  Hindustan, 
erroneously  called  tbe  Mo^l  empire.  Eking  himself  of 
Turki  origin,  Baber  not  only  wrote  his  interesting  'Me- 
moirs '  in  the  purest  Turki  dialect,  but  often  censures  iit 
the  strongest  terms  tbe  depravity,  perfidy,  venal  character, 
and  cowardice  of  tbe  Mongols. 

For  the  farther  history  of  Ihe  Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes, 
see  Abulghasi  Behadurkhan,  Hislon'a  Mnngolr/rum  et 
Tatarorwn,  Cbsaii^  1825  ;  Hiillmann,  Geec/uchle  der  Mon- 
golen,  Berlia,  1796. 

MONGOOSE,  or  MONGOOZ.  one  of  the  names  of  a 
ecics  of  Manauco,  Lemur  Mongtiz,  Linn. 

MONIMIA'CE^  constitute  a  litite-known  natural  order 
of  plants,  whose  most  striking  distinction  consists  in  Iha 
flowers  being  naked  and  collected  together  into  involucra, 
some  male  and  some  female;  Ihe  male  involucra  having 
their  inner  surface  thickly  covered  with  numerous  stamens ; 
the  female  including  several  carpels,  each  of  which  has  k 
single  ovule  in  it*  interior.  The  species  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  in  all  cases  are  South  American  woody  plants, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  with  fragrant  aromatic  secretions.  Their 
real  altinity  is  unsettled  ;  if  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to 
their  structure  is  correct,  they  must  be  regarded  as  near 
allies  of  Urticoceffi  ;  but  if  whatis  now  called  the  involucre 
should  be  shown  to  be  a  calyx,  as  it  was  corisidered,  till 
Brown  suggested  the  contrary,  ibey  will  lake  tbeir  station 
near  Lauraceie,  with  which  their  aromatic  qualities  aisimi- 
late  them 


HO'NITORS,  the  name  given  to  some  Laceriian  ' 
tile*,  in  eoniequenoe  of  the  *uppowd  warning  given  by 
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«( Hw-Tiuni^  6f  eiooftdiles.  The  warning  of  tliete  Moni- 
torjf  Lixardt  vioM  t^d  to  be  a  hiBsing  or  whistling;  butlbo 
bfltUr  opialon  is,  that  tbey  obtained  credit  for  this  raonilioa 
toMy  fran  die  accident  of  their  haunlB,  which  are  fur  the 
mon  part  in  the  nei^hbourboad  of  ibe  waters,  and  coiise- 
(jnentl;  bnng  them  eoroetime*  inio  company  with  the  do- 
■tmotive  and  i;tgBfitic  reptiles  alrave  montioned. 

The  Momlori  have  leblh  in  holh  jaws,  but  none  on  the 
palate.  Cuvler  divides  them  into  two  groups  [Lacbbti- 
AD.sl,  and  Filiinger  into  three,  under  the  names  of  Tupi- 
nambit,  fara/mt,  and  Ptammoiatirus.  Mr.  Gray  mabea 
the  MonitorirUc  the  second  section  of  hii  Leptoglosta,  or 
SletideT'tonguod  Liiards.  {Zool.  Proe..  1837.)  The  true 
Monitors  are  protected  by  small  and  numerous  scales  on 
the  head,  ihe  limbii,  under  ibe  belly,  and  round  the  (ail, 
vhich  iscarina(edaboTe,ibekcol  being  formed  by  a  double 
row  of  projecting  scales.  Thighs  vttbout  any  row  of 
perat. 

Owgraphical  Diilribulion.—The  Old  Continent. 


The  Monitor  of  the  Nile  {Laeerta  Nitotiea,  Linn.,  Topi- 
namini  Nilolicut,  Geoff.,  Ouami  of  the  Arabs)  will  servo 
M  an  example  of  these  Li»rds. 

Description. — The  leclh  of  Ibis  species  are  conical  and 
strong,  and  the  posterior  ones  become  rounded  with  o^e. 
The  colour  is  brown,  with  paler  and  deeper  dots,  formine 
orallatcd  comparlmciits,  which  become  rings  on  tbo  tail  and 
obscure  stripes  on  the  limbs-  Tbe  tail,  which  is  rounded 
at  iu  base,  is  earinaled  above,  though  not  strongly.  Dearly 
throughout.    Length  from  Bve  to  six  TceL 


Localily. — Egypt ;  where  tho  modem  Egyptians  have  a 
fable  that  the  animal  is  a  young  crocodile  which  has  been 
halchsdon  dry  land— as  indeed  all  young  crocodiles  are — but 
they  mean,  wb  sui)pose,  lo  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  dwindled 
and  neglected  o^pring.  Tbe  speciei  ia  to  be  found  on  the 
monuments  of  tbe  aotient  Egyptians,  probably  on  account 
of  its  devouring  the  eggs  of  tbe  crocodilo. 

The  great  fossil  Lizard  [MiiQALOSAUsus]  appears  to  have 

eirlaken  of  Ihe  structure  of  the  Monitors  and  llie  Crocodiles, 
he  JHosasaurui  was  also  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitory 
Liiarda.  [Mosasaurl's,]  An  account  of  the  disseclion,  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  a  Monitor  Ibat  died  at  Ibo  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  (he  Regent's  Park,  in  1831,  will  be 
fbunil  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  " 

MONK.    In  England,  befori 
Who  '  entered  and  profetsed  in  religion,'  as  the  phra 
from  that  time  was  considered,  for  all  legal  purposes,  lo  i 
dead.    Littleton  (j  200)  says,  'When  a  man  entreib  in 
religion  and  »  professed,  he  is  dead  in  the  law,  and  his  st 
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or  next  cousin  (con sanguineus)  incontinent  diall  inherit 
him,  as  well  as  though  he  were  dead  indeed.  And  vbea 
he  entrelh  into  religion,  be  may  make  his  testament  and  b  ■% 
executors;  and  tbey  may  have  an  action  of  debt  due  to  li:i3 
befure  his  entry  into  religion,  or  any  olhef  action  that  e^p- 
cutors  may  have,  ai  if  ho  were  dead  indeed.  And  if  lUti 
be  make  no  executors  when  be  enlrelb  into  religion,  th«ii 
the  ordinary  may  commit  the  administration  of  his  ffioAt  l« 
others,  as  if  he  were  dead  indeed.'  It  was  a  cortaoqueaoe 
of  this  legal  notion  of  a  civil  death,  that  if  a  le««e  wm 
made  to  a  man  for  the  life  of  another  peraon,  and  this  olber 
person  professed  in  religion,  the  lease  delenmned;  >ad 
iiir  this  reason  such  a  lease  was  always  made  for  the  naiiwal 
life  of  any  person  on  Ibe  continuance  of  whoiie  life  the  leau 
was  to  de|>end ;  aud  this  phraseology  is  still  maintained  m 
legal  instrumenta.  (Co.  2,  Rep.  48.) 

All  Regulars,  that  is,  those  who  vowed  obedience,  cbak- 
lily,  and  poverty,  entered  some  house  of  religion.  wIh3« 
they  professed.  Bare  admittance  into  such  a.  bouse  wa»  aa 
entry  into  religion ;  but  the  person  was  uot  profeaaed  [ill 
the  year  of  probation  uas  expired,  and  he  Lad  taken  tic 
habit  of  his  order  and  made  tlie  vows  above  mentioned. 

By  the  27  Hen.  VIH..  c.  28,  all  monasUries,  prioriea,  and 
other  religious  houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  of  vbal- 
ever  habit,  rule,  or  order,  not  having  lands,  renta,  or  ocbii 
beredilaments  above  the  value  of  2ua/.  por  annum,  an-t  all 
their  manors  aud  lands,  were  given  to  tlie  kiitg  and  bis  hair^i 
for  ever.  Tbe  act  declared  that  tbe  king  should  have  a.<id 
enjoy,  acc«rdiDg  to  tlie  act,  the  actual  and  real  po»>eviua 
of  such  religious  bouses  as  were  comnrehsnded  witbin  ii, 
and  might  give,  grant,  or  dispose  of  them  at  hi«  will  aoJ 
pleasure,  to  the  honour  of  God  aud  the  wealth  of  the  tcalEa. 
Thaactoftbe  31st  Henry  VIU.,  c.  13,  was  still  more  com- 
prehensive, ^y  the  1st  Ed.  VL,  c.  1-1  (which  recites  tlie 
3nb  Henry  VHI.,  c.  4),  all  collies,  free  clwpela.  and 
chantries,  and  all  manom,  land*,  or  hereditaments  belong- 
ing lo  (hem,  or  which  bad  been  given  or  aaaigned  to  ihe 
finding  of  any  priest,  or  of  any  anniversary  or  obit,  or  any 
light  or  lamo,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  were  given  lo 
tbe  king  and  bis  heirs  and  successors. 

It  should  be  observed  ibat  these  acts  did  not  affcrt  ecclr- 
siastica!  bodies  or  persons,  simply  aa  such ;  that  ji^  Ibey  did 
not  affect  the  secular  clergy,  sucb  as  archbishoph  bishopa, 
deans  and  chapters,  prebendaries;,  archdeacons,  paiH»a,  and 
vicars ;  but  only  the  regular  clergy.  It  was  dociied  in  tha 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  case  (Co.  2,  Rap.  4.i\  that  no 
ecclesiastical  house,  unless  it  was  also  religious,  wu  withm 
the  act  of  31  Henry  VIH.  These  acts  however  compleieW 
put  an  end  to  all  the  houses  of  regular  clergy  within  the 
realm ;  aud  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  into  effect  iLe 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a  great  many  fftammar-achooli  and 
other  charities  which  did  not  coma  witoin  tbe  provisioiu  uf 
the  act  were  also  suppressed.  *  This  act,'  saya  Sttype,  *  was 
soon  afVer  grossly  abused,  as  tbe  act  in  the  former  king's 
reign  for  dissoUing  religious  houaea  was.  For  though 
the  public  good  was  pretended  thereby  (and  intended  loo, 
I  hope)  yel  private  men,  in  truth,  hail  most  of  the  benefit, 
and  the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  alato  of  learning,  and 
the  condition  of  tbe  poor.  Left  as  tbey  were  beCwe  or  worse.' 
(Strype'a  EeeUtiaiiicat  Memoirs,  '\l  101-103,  423,  aud  iiL 
461,  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  King  Edward'a  free 
grammar-schools,  which  were  eudowad  for  the  moat  part 
out  of  Ibe  charily  lands  given  to  the  king  by  tbe  said  act 
lor  this  and  other  like  purposes.) 

MONK,  GEORGE.  Duke  of  Albemarle,  second  aon  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Fotheridge,  in  the  pariah  of  Menmi, 
iu  Devonshire,  was  born  on  the  Gtb  of  December,  itog. 
His  Other's  estate  was  much  encumbered,  and  his  circuio- 
stences  so  distreaaed,  that  whenCharles  I.  visited  Plymouth 
to  inspect  the  equipment  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  ha  was 
afraid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  were 
desirous  of  assembling  round  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
menaces  of  a  creditor  who  threatened  to  arrest  him.  Geoi^ 
Monk  was  deipatcbed  to  offer  the  under-aheriff  money  to 
delay  Ihe  execution  of  the  uarrant.  '  The  under-ahenlT 
accepted  the  money,  promised  what  was  asked,  and  ti  tew 
days  alter,  paid  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  caused  Sir 
Tliomaa  lo  be  publicly  arrested  in  the  midst  of  tbe  gentle- 
men assembled  on  the  king's  way."  {Mtmoirt  t^  Monk,  by 
M.  Guiiot,  iranslaiion,  p.  a.)  This  circumstance  bad  an 
immediate  indueace  on  young  Monk's  life:  ha  dealt  ao 
viuknily  wiih  tbe  treacherous  under-sherifT,  that  it  became 
prudent  for  him  lo  leave  Eogluid.  SirRichaidOiMiitlUa: 
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his  relaiivop  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  on  a  cruise  before 
Cadiz,  and  he  embarked  with  him  as  a  volunteer.  Upon 
the  failare  of  this  expedition,  he  enlisted  during  the  follow- 
ing vear  in  the  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Isle  of 
Khe.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh6  he  entered 
the  senice  of  Holland:  *  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  this  period  the  resort  of  those  young  Englishmen 
whose  taste  or  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  drove  them  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  fii-st  Scotch  war  began, 
enlisted  in  the  king's  array,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  Lord  Newport's  regiment.'  (Skinner^s 
Life  qf  Monk.)  The  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  concluded,  made  him  discontented  and  in- 
cUned  to  emigrate  to  Madagascar ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
scheme,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops 
sent  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642).  In  the  irregular 
warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  success,  his  power 
being  augmented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  troops : 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  ill  shod, 
who  would  not  make  an  eCG>rt  to  follow  George  Monk.  When 
the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk, 
being  suspected  of  favouring  the  parliament,  was  sent  under 
a  strong  military  guard  to  Bristol.  Lord  Hawley,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the  king  \  and  the 
king,  satisfied  with  his  professions,  permitted  him  to  rejoin 
his  troops,  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  At  Nantwich  he  was  defeated  by 
Fairfax  (January,  1644),  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after  some 
delay,  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  During  the  two 
years  that  he  suffered  the  miseries  of  imprisonment  aggra- 
Tated  by  excessive  poverty,  events  pursued  their  course ;  the 
king  became  a  prisoner,  and  the  civil  war  ceased.  His 
known  abilities  made  him  now  desirable  as  a  partisan.  The 
parliament  actively  strove  to  gain  him,  and  at  length,  over- 
come by  nersuasion  and  gifts  of  money  (Clarendon,  vii.  382), 
he  forsook  his  party,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  could  serve  it,  and  *  quitted  his  prison  to  serve  the 
parliament,  leaving  in  the  Tower  the  royalists,  his  compa- 
nions in  adversity,  who  never  ceased  to  flatter  themselves 
that  he  would  prove  one  day  useful  to  the  king  in  England.' 
(Guizot,  39.) 

Monk  was  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  command  in  Ulster, 
where  he  served  his  new  masters  greatly  to  their  satisfaction, 
leaving  only  one  cause  for  censure,  a  league  with  the  rebel 
O'Neill.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  who 
determined,  on  account  of  his  military  talents,  to  make  him 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  pro>nde  him  a  regiment 
with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  the  meditated 
Scotch  campaign.  In  this  service  Monk  distinguished  him- 
self at  Dunbar,  and  was  left  by  Oomwell  with  COOO  men  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  campaign 
that  he  is  accused  of  hating  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Dundee  and  800  of  the  garrison.  After  a  short 
residence  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  (1652)  with  other  commissioners  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  two  nations.  Fresh  arid  novel  services  were 
soon  required  of  him.  He  was  associated  with  Blake  and 
Dean  in  the  command  of  the  lleet  which  was  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Holland.  Two  engagements  took  place,  in 
both  of  which  the  English  were  victorious :  Van  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his  fleet  damaged  and 
dispersed.  After  being  rewarded  with  many  honours  at 
the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed 
the  command  in  Scotland,  where  fresh  troubles  had  broken 
out. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  account  of  Monk's 
public  acts  we  must  mention  some  occurrences  in  his  pri- 
vate history,  by  which  his  condition  was  immediately 
affected.  These  are,  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
before  his  impiisoiiment ;  the  subsequent  death  of  his  elder 
brother  without  male  heirs;  his  succession  to  the  family 
estates,  which  he  soon  relieved  from  their  embarrassments; 
and  his  marriage.  When  this  last  event  took  place  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  but  it  was  not  acknowledged  until  1653, 
though  asserted  to  have  been  previously  solemnised.  His 
wife  was  Anne  CJarges,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clarges,  a 
physician,  a  vulgar  imperious  woman  who  had  previously 
cohabited  with  him.  '  She  was  a  woman,'  says  Lord  Claren- 
don (who  must  however  be  pointed  out  as  Monk's  assiduous 
detractor),  *  Nihil  muliebre  prseter  corpus  gerens ;'  a  person 
'  of  the  lowest  extraction,  without  either  wit  or  beauty.' 
{HitL  Rabelt  vii.  383.)    Tho  pressing  solicitations  of  the 


lady,  aud  the  probable  or  aetual  birth  of  a  ehild,  gained 

Monk's  consent  to  the  union. 

It  was  in  Aprilt  1654,  after  all  these  circumstanoes  con* 
nected  with  his  private  history  had  taken  i^aee,  that  Monk» 
under  the  orders  of  the  Protector,  marched  northwards  with 
the  most  restless  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  army.  He  hMii 
to  contend  with  Lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the  royalists 
had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people  generally,  who 
were  discontented  and  ready  inx  rebellion.  His  vigilance 
and  activity  were  remarkable. 

*  The  country  submitted ;  the  army  did  not  quit  it,  till  it 
had,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto  thought 
they  could  refuse  with  impunity ;  and  order  was  established 
in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder,  with  such  effect,  that  the 
owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is  said»  recovere<l  it  in  tho 
country  by  means  of  a  crier.*  (Guizot.  p.  80.)  In  the  autumn 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  For  five  years  his  residence 
was  at  Dalkeith,  where  be  was  '  ever  engaged  in  business, 
or  in  his  planting,  which  he  loved  as  an  amusement 
and  occupation ;  he  gave  access  to  every  one ;  listened  to 
everything;  had  a  language  for  all  conditions,  all  ranks, 
and  all  parties ;  kept  himself  weU  informed  on  all  subjects ; 
and  ascertaining  what  he  might  have  to  fear  or  to  promote, 
directed  by  his  own  personal  knowledge  the  numerous  spies 
whose  reports  never  missed  his  cars  or  hands.*  Monk,  who 
was  (1655)  one  of  the  eommissioners  for  the  government  of 
Scotland,  now  stood  in  a  very  curious  position:  ibr  though 
he  was  the  agent  and  confidant  of  Cromwell,  he  was  also  tne 
^ope  and  &vourite  of  the  royalists.  It  was  always  his  care  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  one  party  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  that  to  which  he  was  opposed.  That  he  might 
not  commit  himself,  he  was  silent  when  speaking  was  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  when  he  was  forced  to  speak,  he  did 
so  with  caution  and  artful  duplicity  A  letter  which  the  king 
wrote  to  him  expressive  of  confidence.  Monk  forwarded  to 
Cromwell;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  devotion,  the 
Protector  feared  him,  and  used  various  expedients  for  neu- 
tralising bis  power.  (Guizot,  translator's  note,  p.  91.) 
After  (Jliver  Cromwell's  death,  when  Richard  Cromwell  was 

firoclaimed  Protector  in  Edinburgh,  many  exclaimed,  in  al- 
usion  to  Monk,  'Why  not  rather  "Old  George?"  but 
Monk  would  neither  assume  the  power  nor  attach  himself 
to  any  party.  The  new  Protector's  friends  offered  him 
20,000/.  a  year  for  his  support;  but,  avaricious  as  he  was,  he 
would  make  no  engagement:  his  policy  was  to  render  him- 
self an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  through  his 
duplicity  he  succeeaed  in  being  treated  with  by  all.  When 
at  length  circumstances  compelled  him  to  act*  he  declared 
for  the  parliament  against  the  army,  and  decided  upon 
marching  to  Loiulon.  There  were  many,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  thus  declared  himself,  who  altogether  discredited 
his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  royalist, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done  with 
safety :  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  already 
determined  to  pvomole  the  Restoration.  We  give  Mr.  Hal* 
lam's  opinion  on  this  point    {ComL  Hist,,  ii.  384.) 

*  I  incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  parliament,  and  incapable, 
both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  expediency  of  the  king's  restoration  from  the 
time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sunk  below  his  power  to  assist 
them ;  though  his  projects  were  still  subservient  to  his  own 
security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  pre- 
mature declaration  or  unsuccessful  enterprise.'  The  power 
of  Lambert  and  the  army  was  now  rapidlv  demolished. 
Fairfax,  the  city  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  the  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  all  declared  against  them,  and  Monk's  party 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Ireland.  Every  office  and  every 
command  Monk  filled  with  friends  whom  he  could  trust ; 
it  was  observed  that  many  of  these  persons  were  royalists, 
yet  Monk  still  persevered  in  protesting  for  the  parliament 
and  a  commonwealth.  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration 
was  somewhat  general,  but,  if  there  were  any,  the  number 
was  small  who  suspected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be 
brought  to  pass. 

When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addressed  the  par- 
liament, was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  With  his  usual  address,  he  continued  to 
use  the  power  of  his  artny  as  a  means  of  awing  parliament 
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ftnd  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to  the  parliament  as  a  means 
of  controlling  his  armj^.  At  length  tne  '  Rump'  became  so 
unpopular,  and  the  cries  for  a  free  parliament  so  loud,  that 
the  city  of  London  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk 
obeyed  an  order  from  the  parliament  to  march  into  the  city 
and  subdue  it :  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  not  last 
long.  He  sent  them  a  letter,  *  probably  the  harshest  ever 
received  by  that  parliament,  so  used  to  insults'  (Guizot, 
205),  ordering  them  immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats, 
fixing  a  time  for  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  May  fbr 
the  election  of  a  new  and  firee  parliament  The  restored 
members  appointed  him  general  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  republicans,  as  a  last  re- 
source, listened  to  his  continued  protestations  a^inst  the 
king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  allied  them- 
selves to  him.  Every  day  his  personal  power  increased ;  be 
was  offered  the  protectorate,  wnichhe  declined;  continuing 
the  line  of  conauct  he  had  always  followed,  'that  is  to  say, 
steadfast  in  varying  his  language  according  to  the  individual 
— he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect 
to  himself.'  The  expectation  of  the  Kestoration  daily  in- 
creased, and  some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who 
was  gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects  that 
might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plainly  that  the 
event  was  not  far  distant. 

At  length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  close.  Monk  re- 
ceived Sir  John  Greenville,  the  kmg's  messenger,  and  hav- 
ing read  the  despatches,  and  aflpreed  to  his  return,  directed 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  brought  about  The 
king,  by  Monk's  advice,  went  from  Brussels  to  Breda,  and 
Sir  John  Greenville,  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  with  let- 
ters to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and 
the  king  was  immediatelv  acknowledged  and  proclaimed. 
On  the  23rd  of  May,  Monk  received  him  on  tne  beach  at 
Dover,  was  embraced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great 
afiectiun.  He  had  a  grant  of  money,  together  with  many 
ofRces  and  titles,  of  which  the  principsd  was  the  duke  of 
Albemarle.    (Guizot.  281.) 

Afler  the  restoration  Monk  resided  principally  in  London, 
with  his  wife,  who  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and 
gave  general  disgust  (Pepys,  iii.,  75,  &c.)  In  1664  llilonk 
presided  at  the  Admiralty.  In  1665,  when,  on  account  of 
iliu  plague,  the  court  left  London,  he  governed  the  city, 
biaved  all  danger,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  provided  for 
all  exi<;cucies  and  quelled  all  confusion.  In  1666  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  with  Prince  Rupert,  engaged  the  Dutch, 
and  eained  credit  for  his  courage.  On  his  return  his  health 
failed,  and  he  died  of  dropsy  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1670. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel :  the  king  attended  the  funeraL  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cavendi^,  granddaughter  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  died  childless. 

Monk  had  considerable  capacity  for  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary government:  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the 
latter  in  all  his  campaigns.  He  had  the  faculty  of  gaining 
the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the  troops  and  sailors  that 
he  commanded,  with  whom  no  man  was  more  popular  than 

*  Old  George.'  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  advancing 
hii  fortunes  with  the  prevailing  party,  witnout  giving  offence 
to  those  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and 
cautious,  shrewd  and  phlegmatic :  he  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  dissimulation,  ever  dissembling,  treacherous,  and  false. 

*  He  was  a  man  capable  of  great  things,'  says  M.  Guizot, 
'  though  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul.* 

(Guizot's  Memoirs  of  Monk,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley;  Skinner's  XtT^  of  Monk;  Maseres'  Tracts;  Pe- 
pys's  and  Evelyn's  Memoirs ;  HaUam's  Const  Hist.) 

MONKEY,  the  name  usually  applied  to  those  forms 
among  the  Simiadiv  which  possess  a  tail. 

MONMOUTH,  Duke  of.    [Charles  II. ;  James  II.] 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and 
Munnow,  in  the  hundred  of  Skenfirith,  about  129  miles 
west-north-west  of  London.  The  population  amounted  in 
1831  to  4916. 

The  town  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
from  which  a  portion  called  St.  Thomas's  has  of  late  years 
been  separatea  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  appropriated 
to  the  antient  church  of  that  name. 

From  the  coincidence  of  the  position  of  Monmouth  with 
that  called  *  Blestium'  in  the  antient  Itineraries,  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  site  of  that  station.    From  nisto- 


rical  record  it  appears  that  Monmouth  in  early  timfis  w-^ 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who  fortified  it  to  niaiolain  iLc  - 
conquests  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  to  prevt  : 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.    The  town  has   been  »u^ 
rounded  bv  walls  and  a  moat  on  the  sides  which  are  c  * 
protected  by  the  river;  four  gates,  the  moat,  and  portio'^* 
of  the  walls  existed  in  Leland's  time ;  one  gate  still  r^ 
mains;  the  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and  cti't 
a  small  part  of  the  moat  can  be  traced.    The  rains  of  tbs 
castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Munnov,  a/e 
from  some  situations  concealed  by  more  modem  builditi;.* 
It  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  constructed  by  John  J 
Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  may  be  m 
substance  correct,  although,  in  the  account  of  Herefurd- 
shire  given  in  Domesday  Book,  a  castle  at  Monmouth  l% 
mentioned  to  have  been  then  held  for  the  king^  by  Wirnui 
Fitz-Baderon.    A  list  of  the  successive  proprietors  is  i^^t:? 
by  Mr.  Coxe  (Hist,  Mon.,  p.  305) :  it  was  the  Ihvourite  n- 
sidence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  his  son  Henry  Bolingbrok<, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.;   and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  V. 
who  was  thence  called  Harry  of  Monmouth.     The  ca^^k 
of  Monmouth,  as  a  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  wn 
inherited  by  Henry  VI.    Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifth  year  iA 
his  reign,  granted  it  to  William  lord  Herbert,  who  afre^ 
wards  became  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  it  again  reverteri 
to  the  crown,  and  was  possessed  bjr  Henry  VII.  and  several  ••' 
his  successors.    At  what  time  it  was  alienated   from  tic 
duchy  of  Lancaster  and  became  private  property  has  nu 
been  precisely  ascertained.    The  duke  of  Beaufort  is  ite 
present  proprietor. 

The  borough  is  divided  into  the  four  following  wards : 
Castle  Bailey,  Wye-bridge,  Munnow  Street*  and  Over 
Munnow.  The  bulk  of  the  population  resides  within  its 
limits.  There  are  four  charters  of  incorporation,  all  of 
which  are  considered  as  governing  charters.     They  verv 

f  ranted — the  first  by  Edward  VI.,  m  1550 ;  the  seeond  br 
'hilip  and  Mary,  in  1557 ;  the  third  by  James  I.,  in  i6i»6'; 
and  the  fourth  by  Charles  II.,  in  1666.  The  mayor  and 
capital  bursesses  are  the  governing  body;  the  mayor,  tvo 
bailiffs,  and  the  recorder  are  magistrates  for  the  borough 

The  market  is  held  every  Saturday  and  the  &tst  Wed- 
nesday in  each  month;   and  there  are  four  aanua/ fairs; 
these  fairs  are  for  agricultural  produce.    There  i$  no  ins- 
nufacture  carried  on  here.    Formerly  Monmouth  wss  cere- 
brated for  its  caps,  which  were  worn  by  a  large  poittonof  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  Fuller,  in  his  *  'WoitVues* 
gives  an  account  both  of  the  caps  and  the  number  of  persoES 
employed  in  making  them.  Statutes  were  framed  for  the  wy 
tection  and  encouragement  of  this  handicraft :  in  the  1 3tD  of 
Eliz.  it  was  enacted  that  these  caps  should  be  worn  on  sab- 
baths and  holydays  by  all  persons  (some  of  worship  and  qua- 
lity excepted),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  groats.     Shakspere 
mentions  this  article  of  clothing.  In  Henry  V.  (act  iv.,  sc. ') 
Fluellen  says,   'The  Welshmen  did  goot  service,  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Man- 
mouth  caps/    An  inn  called  the  Monmouth  Cap  stands  on 
the  borders  of  the  county,  halfway  between  Abergavenny 
aud  Hereford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  English  county 
bordering  on  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Herefordshire,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  separateii 
by  the  river  Munnow ;  on  the  east  by  Gloucestershire  and 
the  river  Wye ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel  and  tbe 
ffistuary  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye ;  on  the  west  hy  the 
Ffwddog,  a  detached  portion  of  Herefordshire,  by  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Glamorganshire.  From  the  latter  county  it 
is  divided  by  the  river  Rumney.  The  parish  of  WeUh 
Bicknor,  a  detached  portion  of  this  county,  bounded  by  He- 
refordshire and  the  river  Wye,  is  situated  north-west  uf 
Monmouth,  between  that  town  and  Ross. 

Its  greatest  length,  from  a  point  in  the  Black  Mountains 
on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rumney  on  the 
south,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  Bute  and  Rumney  iron-works  on  the  west,  to 
Hadnock  Wood  on  the  east,  about  thirty-four  miles.  The 
area  is  496  sqiuure  miles,  or  317,440  acres.  In  1831  tbe 
gross  population  amounted  to  98,130,  being  an  average  of 
about  198  persons  to  a  square  mile;  on  comparing  this 
amount  with  the  similar  average  in  each  of  the  contiguous 
counties,  we  find,  with  one  exception,  the  population  of 
Monmouthshire  to  be  the  most  dense.  The  population  of 
Glouoeateishire  is  abont  307  to  a  square  mile,Herefordibire 
122,  Qlamorgaoehire  160,  andBrecknockfl^hireed. 
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Tn  extent  of  snrfttoe  Monmouthshire  in  exceeded  by 
thirty-five  English  and  seven  Welsh  counties ;  in  amount 
of  population  by  thirty-six  counties  in  England  and  none  in 
Wales. 

Surface. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion, 
Monmouthshire  is  generally  a  hilly  country.  In  the  hun- 
dred of  Wentloog  a  long  chain,  commencing  withBedwelty 
mountain,  runs  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Curtain  mountain 
in  the  parish  of  Machen.  In  the  same  hundred  is  Mynydd- 
y-Llan,  and  a  second  range  of  hills  immediately  to  the  vest 
of  the  river  Ebbw.  In  the  hundred  of  Abergavenny  are  the 
Blorenge,  the  picturesjiue  Skyrrid  and  Sugar-loaf,  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  wild  elevations  in  the 
parishes  of  Aberystruth  and  Llanhileth,  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Pontypool.  The  Graig  forms  the  principal  height 
in  the  hundred  of  Sken frith.  These  are  the  chief  though  by 
no  means  the  only  elevations ;  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
large  portion  of  the  county  is  irregularly  hilly :  the  southern 
district  must  be  excepted.  In  Oaldicot  and  Wentloog  are 
large  tracts  of  land  called  the '  Levels'  of  the  hundreds  in 
vvhich  they  are  situated,  varying  from  place  to  place  in  ap- 
pearance and  productiveness,  and  protected  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  sea  by  mounds  or  stone  walls  of  many  miles  in 
Icno^th.  From  Caldicot  Level  rises  the  hill  of  Goldcliif,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  to  the  Arche^ologia,  vol,  v.,  p.  61. 

The  length  of  the  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  is  about  twenty  miles ;  a  por- 
tion of  this  length  bounds  the  ssstuary  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  rest  the  Bristol  Channel. 

i?/?"^r*.— The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Wye, 
the  Usk,  the  Rumney,  the  Ebbw,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye  first  waters  Monmouthshire  at  the  detached 
portion,  the  parish  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  and  southern  boundary;  thence  it  Hows  a  circuitous 
course  between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester, 
until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  English 
Newton,  where  for  a  short  space  it  divides  Herefordshire 
and  Monmouthshire;  it  then  enters  the  latter  county,  and 
iiowing  close  to  the  town  of  Monmouth,  at  Redbrook  it  again 
becomes  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  continues  to 
be  so  down  to  its  mouth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
length  the  Wye  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size  work  their  way  up  to  the  bridge  at 
Chepstow,  whence  steam -packets  also  ply  to  Bristol.  The 
tide,  which  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  through  the 
narrow  enti-ance  of  this  river,  flows  as  &r  as  Tintern ;  the 
spring-tides  rise  at  Chepstow-bridge  more  fifty  feet.  It  is 
ttie  portion  of  this  river  bordering  Monmouthshire  that  is 
most  frequently  visited  by  tourists ;  and  the  whole  extent 
from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow,  whether  seen  from  the  water 
itself,  or  from  the  turnpike-road  which  follows  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  a  landscape  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  The 
abbey  of  Tintern,  the  view  from  the  Windcliff,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  Chepstow,  are  the  most  striking  features ;  the  last 
IS  seen  only  from  the  river  and  the  walks  at  Piercefleld,  for 
the  road  leaves  the  river  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 

The  Usk  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  west 
of  Abergavenny,  flows  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  county  by  the  towns  of  Usk,  Caer- 
leon,  and  Newport,  where  is  the'  lowest  bridge,  until  it 
reaches  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Rumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  point,  and  flowing  in  a  south -south-east  direction, 
forms  its  boundary  with  Glamorganshire^  until  it  falls  into 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Ebbw  enters  the  county  on  the  west-north-west,  fol- 
lows a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rumney,  and  falls  into 
the  aBstuary  of  the  Usk  below  Newport. 

The  Munnow  becomes  the  boundary  of  this  county  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodock  in  Herefordshire, 
separates  it  from  that  county  for  a  considerable  distance, 
then  enters  Monmouthshire  about  three  miles  north-north- 
west of  Monmouth,  passes  that  borough,  and  falls  into  the 
Wye.  In  addition  to  these  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the 
Sirhowy,  which  falls  into  the  Ebbw,  the  Trothy,  and  the 
Honddu,  which  join  the  Munnow,  and  Albn  Llwyd,  which 
falls  into  the  Usk  near  Caerleon.  There  is  good  fishing  in 
all  these  streams. 

The  want  of  a  navigable  river  in  the  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  Monmouthshire,  where  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  are  carried  on,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
important  canals,  communicating  iKiththeUsk  at  Newport 
The  principal  canal  runs  north-west  from  Newport,  Ins  a 


branch  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool,  which  it  leaves 
to  the  west,  runs  in  a  north  direction  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Abergavenny,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Brecknock 
by  the  vale  of  Usk:  the  whole  length  is  between  45  and  50 
miles.  The  second  Important  canal  is  the  *  Crumlin  Canal,* 
which  branches  from  the  former  between  Newport  and 
Malpas,  and  unites  it  with  the  village  from  which  it  is 
named,  situated  in  the  mining  district  west-south-west  of 
Pontypool.  In  connection  with  these  canals  are  many  rail- 
roads—some private,  and  some  formed  by  companies — 
having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of  great 
length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  va 
rious  works. 

The  principal  roads  are,  that  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent 
to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cardiff,  which  is  travelled  by  the 
Bristol  and  Cardiff  mail;  that  from  Chepstow  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  so  to  Hereford,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Bristol 
and  Hereford  mail;  and  that  from  Ross  through  Mon- 
mouth, Raglan,  and  Abergavenny,  to  Brecon  and  Caermar- 
then,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester 
and  London  mail. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Monmouthshire  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  the  vales  of 
Wye  and  Usk,  and  many  of  the  southern  parishes,  the  crops 
are  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  the  county,  where  the  narrow  unsheltered  valleys  are 
swept  by  the  winds,  and  subject  to  frequent  rain,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  population 
is  generally  healthy,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  is  longer 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  island. 

Geology, — That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  Newport,  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  composed  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone  formation,  which  is  largely  developed  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock.  At 
Chepstow,  a  tongue  of  carboniferous  limestone,  fi-om  the  coal- 
basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and 
is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  new  red-sandstone, 
which  forms  the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the 
strata  of  the  old  red-sandstone  have  been  pierced  bv  the  un- 
derlying rocks  (the  Caradoc  sandstone,  Wenlock  limestone, 
and  Ludlow  rocks  of  Murchison),  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation. 

That  part  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
line  which  we  have  described  above,  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  coal-measures  of  the  Bouth  Welsh  coal-field, 
skirted  by  a  narrow  band  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
geology  of  this  county  is  fully  described  in  the  recent  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  Murchison,  entitled  *The  Silurian  System,* 
London,  1839,  2  vols.  4to.  (See  chap.  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
and  particularly  chap.  23,  on  the  Usk  valley  of  elevation. 
For  a  description  of  tne  carboniferous  system  of  Monmouth- 
shire, see  also  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Con^- 
beare,  in  the  Geologicai  Transactions,  second  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  210-316.) 

Agrituliure, — Tii^  agriculture  of  this  county  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  districts.  In  tne  mountainous  portion  on  the  north- 
west little  wheat  is  grown ;  oats  and  barley  form  the  principal 
grain  crops.  The  Glamorganshire  breed  of  cattle  and  small 
ill  sheep  prevail,  the  system  of  fkrming  being  very  similar 
to  that  generallv  practised  in  the  hilly  parts  of  South  Wales. 
In  the  fertile  vale  of  Usk,  the  vale  of  Wye,  and  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  generally,  the  agriculture  is  very  si  mi 
lar  to  that  of  Herefoitlshire.  Short-homed  cattle  ha^^e  been 
introduced  at  Tredegar  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  but  they 
have  not  extended  widely,  and  the  Herefordshire  breed  is 
prevalent.  Orchards  are  seen  in  fiavourable  situations; 
the  hills  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak- coppice. 
The  southern  district,  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel, 
consists  of  an  alluvial  tract,  in  which  three  qualities  of  soil 
are  foand,  a  black  and  sterile  peat,  and  a  light  and  a  hea- 
vier clayey  loam ;  the  lightest  of  these  soils  is  productive 
either  as  pasture  or  meadow  or  under  tillage. 

Po/tftV;(i/2)fVf>tOfi#.— Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  the 
six  following  hundreds:  Abergavenny,  Caldecot,  Rafflan, 
Skenfrith,  Usk,  and  Wentloog ;  which  contain  123  parishes, 
and  eight  market-towns.  1.  Abergavenny  is  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Usk, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  distant  firom 
London  145  miles,  from  Monmouth  16,  and  firom  Hero 
ford  24.  The  marlcet,  which  is  considerable  on  account  of 
the  neighbouring  iron  and  coal  works,  is  held  on  Tuesdav 
and  Saturday.   [ABSROATBNxnr.]  8.  Caerleon,  in  the  south 
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of  the  hundred  of  Usk,  stands  upon  the  right  hank  of  the 
river,  Arom  which  that  hundred  takes  its  name,  ahout  five 
miles  north-east  of  Newport.  In  consequence  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  thriving  port  of  Newport,  its  trade  has 
diminished,  and  the  place  become  of  little  importance.  The 
market,  which  is  inconsiderable,  is  held  on  Thursday.  3. 
Chepstow  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Calde- 
cot,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  It  is  distant  from  Lon- 
don 133  miles,  from  Newport  16,  and  from  Monmouth  16. 
[Chepstow.]  4.  Monmouth.  5.  Newport  holds  an  im- 
portant situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  in  the  hundred 
of  Wenlloopf.  In  association  with  the  boroughs  of  Mon- 
moutb  and  Usk,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
governing  charter  was  granted  in  tbe  twenty-flrst  year  of 
James  I. ;  the  mayor  and  thirteen  aldermen  form  the  go- 
verning body ;  of  the  aldermen,  who  are  elected  for  life,  the 
two  senioES  are  magistrates  for  the  borough.  The  limits  of 
the  borough,  wliich  formerly  did  not  comprise  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  were  extended  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.  The  town  is  well  lighted  and  supplied  with 
water,  but  indifferently  paved  and  cleansed.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  Three 
gates  are  mentioned  by  Leland  to  have  existed  in  his  time; 
the  sites  of  two  of  these  may  still  be  traced.  The  castle, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  converted  into  a  brewery, 
was  probably  built  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol, the  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  (Coxe's  Monmouthshire, 
i.,  p.  50.)  During  the  present  century  this  town  has  pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  population  of  Newport  and  8t.  WooUos  was,  in  1831, 
males,  3500 ;  fbmales,  3562  :  total  7062. 

The  port  of  Newport  comprises  the  whole  of  the  river 
Usk  between  Caerleon  and  a  line  drawn  from  Red  wick 
Pill  on  the  Severn,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rumney  river. 
The  port  dues  are,  for  every  sloop  under  20  tons,  Ad. ;  for 
every  sloop  above  20  tons,  8</. ;  for  a  schooner  or  brig,  2s. ; 
for  a  ship  or  bark,  3«. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  coal,  iron,  bark,  and 
oak  timber;  the  importations,  of  foreign  timber  and  Irish 
provisions.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign, 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in 
coasting  trawie.  The  export  of  coals,  which  in  1800  was 
18,375  tons,  in  1833  amounted  to  470,339  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  in  this 
port. 

V«88eU  clear«d  in.  Vessels  dearcd  oat. 


1825 

• 

910 

• 

6285 

1832 

• 

1030 

• 

7909 

1834 

• 

1134 

• 

7588 

1837 

• 

1393 

• 

7482 

The  gross  amount  of  customs-duty  received  in  1834  was 
5578/.;  in  1835,  6709/.;  in  1836,  11,183/. 

Much  inconvenience  has  hitherto  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  accommodation  of  this  port ;  ves* 
sels  lying  and  being  laden  in  the  mud.  A  company  has 
lately  (1838)  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  docks, 
which  will  tend  to  facilitate  and  increase  trade.  Newport 
is  dbtant  from  London  149  miles,  from  Chepstow  16,  from 
Cardiff  12.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

6.  Pontypool,  a  thriving  town  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  hundred  of  Abergavenny,  stands  on  the  Afon  Llwyd, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  wild  mountainous  district  in 
which  many  of  the  principal  collieries  and  iron-works  are 
situated.  Pontvpool  is  distant  from  Usk  7  miles,  from 
Newport  9,  and  from  London  148.  The  market  is  on  Sa- 
turday. 7.  Tredegar  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Bedwelty, 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Wentloog.  The 
activity  of  the  neighbouring  mining  district  has  caused  so 
rapid  an  increase  of  tbe  population,  that  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  erect  a  market-nouse  here,  and  to  hold  a  mar- 
ket every  Saturday.  Many  houses  have  lately  been  built, 
and  a  town  formed  here ;  there  is  a  church,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Weslevans  and  Baptists.  Tredegar  is  21  miles 
from  Newport,  and  12  miles  from  Abergavenny.  8.  Usk  is 
situated  in  the  hundred  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a  borough,  contributing  with  Monmouth  and  Newport 
to  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Usk  is  also  lord  of  the  borough,  in  which  capacity 
he  appoints  the  recorder.  There  are  within  the  borough  a 
portreeve  (nominated  and  elected  annually  by  the  bur- 
gesses), a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  burgesses.  Usk  is  distant  from  Monmouth  12  miles, 
and  from  London  141  miles. 


Cfterwent,  a  Roman  station  of  eontidenblQ  importaete, 
and  afterwards  a  town,  has  now  become  an  ioeonaider&bt 
village.  An  account  of  such  of  its  antiquities  as  are  wor.b; 
of  notice  is  given  in  the  Arch^eohgia,  and  in  Coxe*s  Mii 
motithshiret  vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

Minerals  and  Mining  Industry, — The  important  min^n'^ 
in  this  county  are  co^,  limestone,  and  iron-stone.  In- 
South  Welsh  coal-field,  as  it  is  generally  called*  occupiei  i 
western  portion  of  this  county. 

Inhere  are  12  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  three  to  ha; 
feet  thick,  and  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  95  fe-i, 
the  principal  strata  lie  at  a  considerable  depth*  but  as  tbe 
district  is  mterseoted  with  deep  valleys,  the  expense  of  sink 
ing  shafts  is  avoided,  levels  bemg  driven  into  the  side  of  tl*^ 
hills.  These  levels  form  the  ingress  and  egress  to  the  mine), 
and  are  furnished  with  iron-roads  for  greater  &dlit3f  cf 
transit.    The  coal  may  be  divided  into  two  kiads,  farnaf* 
coal  and  stone-coal.    For  an  analysis  of  them,  and  gewril 
information  respecting  this  coal-field,  see  Coai«.  limestoar, 
which  skirts  the  coal-field,  and  is  likewise  found*  as  we  Lat- 
stated  in  our  remarks  on  the  geology  of  this  countr,  in  *Xt 
neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  is  burnt  extensively  forbuilfLc: 
purposes  and  manure,  and  is  used  in  large  quantities  ia  u:. 
manufacture  of  iron.    Being  broken  into  small  pieces.  iXx, 
it  may  mix  more  intimately  with  the  mine  and  ooke,  it  be 
comes  a  flux,  combines  with  the  clayey  portion  of  tbe  o.e. 
and  forms  with  it  a  fusible  compound  which  runs  off  belt  i 
in  a  slag  or  cinder.    In  the  selection  of  limestone  f<r  lU 
purpose,  those  beds  are  preferred  which  contain  the  sma!b: 
proportion  of  magnesia.    It  is  reckoned  that  about  a  ton  cf 
limestone  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  every  ton  of  in  n. 

The  iron-stone  of  this  district  is  an  argillaceous  tvv. 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  sometimes  in  detached  luopi 
or  balls ;  the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  it  %-ari«s  frosi 
18  to  55  per  cent. :  from  30  to  35  per  cent  may  be  considefttl 
not  a  bad  average  throughout  a  work.    Carbonic  ac^  and 
clay  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  tbe  ore;  aod 
water,  sulphur,  silex,  and  perhaps  a  little  arsenic,  complete 
the  list  of  ingredients.    Tbe  iron-works  of  Monmoath&bu^e 
and  South  Wales  are  comprised  in  a  range  of  countr)  of 
about  25  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other*  stretching 
in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east.    Tbe  woris 
at  Hirwain  in  Brecknockshire,  and  Aberdare  ia  GlsunoF- 
ganshire,  fbrm  the  extreme  points  to  the  westwanL    Tiiea 
comes  Merthyr  Tidvil  with  its  important  works,  the  foco^, 
as  it  were,  of  the  manufacture ;  and  from  Merthyt  there  ii 
a  continued  line  of  furnaces  formed  by  Uie  works  at  Do%Ui&, 
Rumney,  Tredegar,  Howey,  Beaufort,  Nant-y-Glo.  Blac- 
nafon,    the    Varteg,  Aborsychan,  and  Pon^pooL  ^bich 
terminates  the  mineral  range  in  that  direction.   Such  b  ibe 
demand  for  iron  at  this  time  (1839),  that  all  available  fui- 
naces  are  in  blast,  and  many  new  ones  in  course  of  crcctijn. 
Under  the  head  Iron  will  be  found  an  account  of  tbe  ir'a 
manufacture  in  Monmoutlishire  and  South  Wales,  and  a 
more  detailed  account  in  the  valuable  number  of  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  entitled  <  Manufacture  of  Iron,*  from 
which  these  remarks  have  been  extracted.    See  also  a  piiit? 
essay  On  the  Mineral  Basin  of  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Booktr 
(London,  and  Cardifi*). 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Divisions, — Monmouth- 
shire is  divided  into  four  deaneries,  Abergavenny,  Ne- 
therwent,  Newport,  and  Usk.  It  is  in  the  province  uf 
Canterbury,  and,  with  the  excentioii  of  four  parishes,  iu  ibe 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  parisli  of  St  Mary*s,  Monmout Ii. 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  those  of  Cwmyoy,  Oldcast1e« 
and  Llanthouy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  The  benefices 
are  generally  of  very  small  value,  the  greater  proper tioa 
producmg  annually  less  than  120/. ;  the  principal  are — 


Abergavenny,  Vicarage  •  .  451 
Llangibby,  Rectory  .  .  •  477 
Llanover  with  Mam- 1 

hilad  andTrevethen  /Vicarage,  591 

chapelries  J 

Llanvair-Kilgidin,  Rectory     •     395 

Portscwit  with  Stl 
Pierre  and  Sud- /Rectories, 
brook  J 

Trelleck  with  1  xr:^.^  j«a 

Penalt         jVicarage.       .     430 


Patron. 

C.  K.  Tynte,  Kso. 
W.  A.  Williams,  E*q. 

Chapter  of  Llandaff. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan. 
Duke  of  Beaufort 


432    Charles  Lewis,  £>q. 


Tbe  King  as   Duko 
of  Cornwall. 
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Tho  churclies  are  generally  very  small  and  frequently  of 
I^orman  architecture,  of  which  Malpas  olTers  a  good  speci- 
men. 

Two  members  of  parliament  are  returned  for  the  county ; 
the  polling' places  are,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Usk, 
Newport,  and  the  Rock  Inn  in  the  Parish  of  Bedwelty: 
Monmouth  is  the  place  of  election.  The  assizes  are  held 
at  Monmouth  by  the  judges  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  in  their 
route  ftrom  Hereford  to  &loui'«ster.  The  quarter-sessions 
are  held  alternately  at  Monmouth  and  at  Usk.  Poor-law 
Unions  have  been  formed,  and  workhouses  altered  or 
erected  at  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Newport, 
and  Pontypool.  The  principal  gentlemen's  residences  are, 
Tredegar,  Llanover,  Troy,  Pontypool  Park,  Piereefield, 
Llantuio  Cressenny,  Clytha,  Llanwern,  Coldbrook,  and 
Llanvihangel  Crucoory,  a  gloomy  but  beautiful  place,  having 
one  broad  avenue  of  old  Scotch  firs  in  fVont,  and  a  second 
of  very  fine  Spanish  chcsnuts  ot  the  back,  with  the  Skyrrid, 
whence  the  nrospect  is  magnificent,  rising,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  grounds. 

History  and  i4yi/igtisVt>#.-*-Monmouthshire  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silures,  who 
made  the  then  important  town  of  Caerwent  their  capital. 
The  Silures  remained  unmolested  by  the  Romans  until 
England  was  subdued,  and  successfully  resisted  their  arms 
until  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Julius  Frontiuus ;  from  this  time  the  Romans  occupied  their 
country,  until  a.d.  408,  a  period  of  330  years.  The  history 
of  this  district  during  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  in 
the  legends  that  exist,  Monmouthshire  is  often  a  conspicu- 
ous scene,  its  sovereigns  Uther  Pcndi-agon  and  Arthur 
[Arthur]  are  marvellously  extolled,  and  Caerlcon  is 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  great  splendour  and  importance. 
During  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  Saxons 
and  the  Welsh  princes  were  continually  in  a  state  of  war- 
fare; the  Saxons  drove  back  their  adversaries  and  confined 
them  within  the  narrower  limits  which  now  form  the 
boundaries  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute.  Wales  was  now  divided  into  three 
principalities,  Gwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Deheubarth.  Mon- 
mouthshire, once  within  the  limits  of  Deheubarth,  after- 
wards formed  at  some  times  a  separate  district  under  the 
name  of  Gwent,  at  others  was  comprehended  in  Morganwg, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Glamorgan,  The  petty  princes  who  shared 
Monmouthshire  were  generally  tributary  to  the  kinss  of 
Glamorgan,  but  withheld  their  tribute  whenever  these 
kings  were  not  in  a  condition  to  enforce  the  payment. 
Occasionally  they  aimed  at  independence:  a  savage  attempt 
to  obtain  freedom  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  983. 
They  were  also  bold  enough  to  resist  the  English  kings. 
Alfred,  we  find,  made  preparations  to  sul)due  Caerleon,  and 
Canute  entered  Gwent  in  1034,  and  defeated  the  prince  of 
South  Wales.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  Mon- 
mouthshire was  ever  wholly  conquered  by  the  Saxons ;  but  as 
they  occupied  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  and  Caerleon,  and 
Harold  built  a  castle  at  Portscuitt,  it  may  be  conceived 
that,  if  the  whole  district  was  not  actually  in  their  power,  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  speedily  overcome.  The 
Normans,  after  their  invasion  of  England,  could  spare  no 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Wales ;  they  therefore  invited 
the  barons  to  make  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  and 
rewarded  them  with  the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  sub- 
dued. They  held  these  lands  by  feudal  tenure  under  the 
crown,  built  castles  upon  them  for  themselves  and  towns 
for  their  followers.  The  sites  of  about  25  castles  have  been 
traced  in  Monmouthshire  alone.  'These  lands,*  says  En- 
dcrlie, '  being  holden,  per  baroniam,  with  full  power  to  ad* 
minister  justice  unto  their  tenants,  were  invested  with 
divers  privileges,  firanchises,  and  immunities,  so  that  the 
writs  of  ordinary  justices  out  of  the  king*s  courts  were  not 
current  among  them.  But  in  case  of  strife  between  two 
barons'  marchers,  concerning  their  territories  or  confines, 
for  want  of  a  superior  they  had  recourse  to  the  king,  their 
supreme  lord,  and  justice  was  administered  to  them  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  realm.*  Such  was  the  wretched  state 
of  feudal  jurisprudence  in  Monmouthshire,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  marches  of  Wales,  till  Henry  VIH.,  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government  of  the  lords 
marches,  dindwl  Wales  into  twelve  shires,  and  annexed 
Monmouthshire  to  England.  Monmouthshire  however  was 
not  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Welsh  until  a 
later  period  of  our  history;  it  was  not  annexed  to  the  Ox- 
P.  C^  No.  954, 


fbrd  circuit  until  the  reign  of  Charles  It.,  and  remain(M 
partly  under  tho  authority  of  tho  lords  marchers*  court, 
which  was  not  abolished  until  1G89. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  historical 
events  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  which  we  treat. 
Henry  II.  seized  and  garrisoned  the  town  and  castle  eC 
Caerleon,  in  his  progress  to  Ireland,  in  1 171.  In  a  subse- 
quent year  it  was  wrested  from  him  by  Jorwerth  ap  Owaia. 
Henry  III.  made  two  expeditions  against  the  castle  of 
Grosmont,  which  had  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Breos  and  Cantilupe:  having  taken  it,  he  con- 
veyed it  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  again  seized  it,  and  after- 
wards annexed  it  to  the  duchy  of  Lanca.Mer.  Owen  Glen* 
dwr  [Glenowr]  was  defeated  at  Usk  and  at  Grosmont  in 
1405.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  chieftain,  after  he  was. 
subdued,  disguised  himself  as  a  shepherd,  assumed  the 
name  of  John  of  Kent,  resided  with  his  daughter,  married 
into  the  antient  family  of  Scudamore  of  Kentchurch,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Grosmont,  that  he  died  here,  and  was 
buried  in  Grosmont  church.  Usk  Castle  was  frequeritly 
an  object  of  attack,  and  the  town  and  country  surrounding 
it  were  many  times  laid  waste.  Chepstow  Castle  was  con-* 
sidered  an  important  fortress  during  the  Rebellion :  th» 
king  retained  it  till  1645;  it  was  tlien  taken  and  retaken ; 
afterwards  Cromwell  marched  aeainst  it  in  person,  and 
compelled  a  surrender.  Martin  the  regicide,  after  a  cou 
finement  of  twenty  years,  died  here.  He  does  not  appear  Rk 
have  been  rigorously  treated.  Raglan  Castle,  after  a  lon^ 
resistance,  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  wha  he- 
sieved  it  in  person  in  1646. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  Monmouthshire  has 
caused  its  occupiers  at  all  early  periods  to  fortify  it  to  tliA 
best  of  their  power.  We  find  consequently  many  Rooaan 
encampments,  and  castles  of  different  dates  of  architecture. 
The  encampments,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Coxe  on  the  map  published  with  his  his^ 
tory :  they  are  dispersed  pretty  generally  over  the  county; 
but  are  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport 
than  in  other  parts.  Two  Roman  roads  traversed  this 
county :  the  Via  Julia,  extending  from  tho  mouth  of  the 
Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  and  onwards  to  Neath ;  and 
Akeroan  Street,  running  eastwards  from  Caerwent  over  the 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester.  The  stations  whicb 
antiquaries  have  acknowledged  to  be  Roman  afe,  Isca  Silu^ 
rum  (Caerleon),  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent),  and  Gobai>> 
nium  (Abergavenny).  Horsley  has  fixed  the  stations  Bur- 
rium  and  Blestium  at  Usk  and  Monmouth,  but  the  correct- 
ness  of  his  assertion  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  castles;  in  some 
instances  great  portion  of  the  original  building  remains,  in 
others  demolition  and  decay  have  been  extensive  or  com- 
plete:—  Aberffavenny,  Caerleon,  Caldeoot,  C^tel  Glits, 
Chepstow,  Dinnam,  Grosmont,  Llanfiiir,  liangibby,  Llan- 
vaches,  Llanvair,  Monmouth,  Newport,  Pencoed,  renhow^ 
Ras^lan,  Skenfrith,  Striguil.  Usk,  and  White  Castle. 

Very  antient  dwelling-houses  are  seen  at  St.  PienK\ 
Moin*s  Court,  Pencoed,  Machen,  Werndee,  and  Treawen.. 
St.  Julians,  now  altered,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Loid 
Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiouities  of  this  couBiry  ars^ 
Tintern  and  Llanthony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of 
Tin  tern  Abbey  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye«. 
about  nine  miles  below  Monmouth.  The  roof  and  tower  of 
the  building  have  fallen,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation^  Its  style  is  a 
transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated;  'so  that  in 
beauty  of  composition '  (says  Mr.  Rickman)  *  and  delioao^r 
of  execution,  it  yields  to  few  edifices  in  the  kingdom.*  T&e> 
abbey  was  founded  in  1131  for  Cistereian  monks,  by  Walter 
de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  building  ^f  ik# 
church  was  commenced  by  Roger  de  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk; 
the  abbots  and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  it  in 
1268.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  whole  is  now 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Llanthony  Abbex 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  Vale  of 
Ewias,  a  portion  of  the  nortliem  promontory  of  the  hundr<yt 
of  Abergavenny.  The  abbey,  built  like  a  cathedral,  was  ia 
the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross,  and,  though  of  small  dlixoen.- 
stons,  was  well  proportioned.  The  building  is  of  thfis 
twelfth  century,  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Tintern,  and  in 
a  style  of  transition  from  Norman  to  early  English  archir 
tecture.   Through  neglect  only  a  small  portion  of  the  buUtt 
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iog  remains ;  and  unless  increased  care  is  taken  of  it,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  this  portion  falls  to  the  ground.  An 
account  of  the  foundation  and  history  of  Llantnony,  written 
in  Latin  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  may  be  (bund  in  Dug- 
dale's  'Monastioon:*  it  is  translated  by  Atkyns  in  the 
'  History  of  Gloucesteishire.*  The  site  was  granted  to 
Richard  Arnold  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  by 
a  purchase  of  Auditor  Harley  became  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  Tintern  and  Llanthony,  Tanner  mentions 
the  following  religious  houses  {Monmouthsh^  in  Notit. 
Moncu.) : — 


Abergavenny 

Bassaleg  • 
Caerleon  « 
GoldcUff     . 


Gracedieu  •         • 

St.  Kynemark  orl 

Kinmercy       •  3 

Llankywan, 
Llangwin 

Llantamam 
Mai  pas       • 

Monmouth . 


- 


Newport 


StrigU 
Usk  . 


A  priory,  which  remained  unto  the 
^neral  suppression. 

A  ISenedictine  priory. 

A  Cistercian  abbot  and  monks. 

A  priory,  founded  in  1113,  and  after- 
wards united  to  Tewkesbury.  It 
was  granted  to  Eton  College  in  the 
29th  of  Henry  VI.  The  college  was 
deprived  of  it,  but  subsequently 
regained  possession. 

A  small  Cistercian  abbey. 

A  priory,  in  existence  beibre  a.d. 
1291. 

Near  Grosmont,  a  cell  of  Black  Monks, 
subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  Lira,  in 
Normandy. 

A  Cistercian  abbey. 

Near  Caerleon,  a  c«ll  of  Cluniac  Monks, 
to  the  priory  of  Montacute,  in  So- 
mersetshire. 

A  priory  of  Black  Monks,  who  came 
mm  Anjou  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; 
also  two  hospitals,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  the  other  to  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Situated  'by  the  key  beneath  the 
bridge*  was  a  house,  probably  of 
Friars  Preachers,  for  such  was 
granted  in  the  35th  of  Henry  Vlll. 

An  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  to  the 
abbey  of  Corneille,  in  Normandy. 

An  old  hospital  and  a  priory. 


About  two  miles  south  of  Chepstow  may  be  seen  the 


remains  of  Mathem,  formerly  the  episcopal  residence  of  tLs 
bishops  of  Llandafll  The  jpalace,  now  converted  into  • 
farm-house,  was  built  by  different  bishops  in  the  fifteent'i 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  last  bishop  who  resided  hei? 
died  in  1 706.  Three  druidical  stones  of  considerable  ^^c 
are  standing  near  the  village  of  Trelleck,  and  several  mure 
may  be  seen  in  that  vicinity. 

(Corporation  and  Boundary  Reports;  Coxe*s  Hisi,  ./ 
Monmouthsh,;  Mant{fac.  of  Iron  ;  Archie(dogia  ;  &c.> 

The  Welsh  language  still  prevails  in  the  hilly  diatryc: 
bordering  on  Brecknock  and  Glamorganshire. 

Statistics. 

Popu/a/ton.-*-Monmouthshire  is  chiefly  a  mining  ocnmy. 
and  the  extensive  workings  carried  on  for  obtainiD|^  :u 
valuable  products  of  iron  and  coal  have  produced  a  remark- 
able increase  of  population  in  the  soutn-west  part  of  xvt 
county  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentnn. 
The  parishes  of  Aberystwith,  St.  Woollos  Nevrport,  M)£- 
yddystwyn,  and  Bedwelty,  which  contained  leas  than  Ck  :i 
mhabitants  in  1801,  were,  in  1831,  reckoned  to  coiUks 
21,600;  of  these  the  male  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emplorei 
in  thepits  and  mines,  and  in  removing  the  coals  and  ir.r.- 
ore.  Tne  process  of  forging  the  iron  and  otherwise  prepam; 
it  for  further  purposes  had,  in  1831,  created  manufacturifo 
to  the  number  of  2000  at  Trevethan  and  Pontypool ;  at  Up- 
ner-Lanover  380,  at  Aberystwith  250,  at  Lanwenarth  84,  si 
Monmouth  80,  and  50  or  60  in  other  places.  The  prepan- 
tion  of  tin  employs  300  men  atPanteague,  LowerLanvrecbia. 
and  Rogerstone.  Iron-wire  is  manufactured  at  Chapel 
Hill  by  60  men ;  the  preparation  of  colours  from  lead  arii 
sugar  of  lead  employs  76  men  at  Moryddmaeq,  and  tlie 
manufacture  of  japanned  tin  is  not  quite  extinct  at 
Usk. 

Of  26,910  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  3293 
are  employed  in  the  manufactures  specified  above;  763S 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  7 173  are  employed 
as  labourers  in  labour  not  agricultural.  la  1811  Mon- 
mouthshire ranked  the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
counties,  but  in  1831  it  was  as  low  down  as  the  thiny-fifft 
in  the  list. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  popo!afi(>o, 
&C.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831. 


HUNDaKDB, 

BOnSBS. 

00CDPATI0N8. 

PBB90N8. 

BOBOtJOHS. 

InlMbM. 

FunOlM. 

BttiU- 
iug. 

33 
13 
14 
3 
20 
72 
15 

170 

Unin- 
habited. 

Families 
chiefly 

employed 
inAgri- 
cultiue. 

Fomilie* 

chififly 

eraployvd 

in  trade, 

manufao- 

tUTM, 

and  ban* 
^craft. 

Allotiier 
Familiet 
not  com- 
prised in 
the  two 
preced- 
ing 
classes. 

Males. 

Fenulet. 

Total  of 
PentwuL 

JCa]#«. 
Iwraty 

mga. 

Abergavenny 

Caldicot          .        • 

Ragland         •         • 

Skenfreth 

TJsk      .         .        . 

Wentlloqg 

Monmoutn     • 

5,815 
2.222 
1,575 

815 
1,864 
5.427 

894 

6.057 
2.393 
1,652 
877 
2.004 
5,764 
1,164 

19,911 

333 
98 

101 
29 

167 

230 
29 

1091 
955 
903 
579 

822 

1126 

138 

3179 
1051 
399 
148 
640 
2594 
615 

1787 
387 
350 
150 
542 

2044 
411 

16,500 
5.758 
4,095 
2.022 
4,907 

15,477 
2,336 

14,318 
5,59] 
3,842 
1,928 
4,777 

13,999 
2«580 

30.818 
11,349 
7,937 
3,950 
9,684 
29,476 
4,916 

i:,046 

1.105 

6.193 

1.2:6 

ToCab  . 

18,612 

987 

5614 

8626 

5671 

51,095 

47,035 

• 

98,130 

2G.9IU 

The  population  of  Monmouthshire,  at  each  of  the  four 
following  periods,  was  :— 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


Males. 
22,173 
30.987 
37,278 
51,095 


Ftmalei. 
23,409 
31,140 
35,555 
47,035 


TotaL 
45,582 
62,127 
71,833 
98,130 


Inc.  per  cent. 

36*29 
15*62 
36*60 


showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
52,548,  or  more  than  ll5  per  cent. on  the  whole  population, 
being  58  per  cent,  beyond  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
throughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <f«.— Tlie  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of— 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


«.  d, 
8    0  ibr  each  inhabitant. 


»• 

99 


»t 


£. 
were    18,283,  being 
..       28,247      „         9     1 
26,040       „         7     3 
..       26,613       „  5     5 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  18,302/.;  and  assuming  that  tlie 
population  had  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  the  same  ra'e 
of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  the  abo\e 
sum  gives  an  average  of  3<.  for  each  inhabitant  These 
averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
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183dt  was  37,824/.  4«^  and  was  lefvied  upon  the  vanous 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows:^ 

On  land  .  .  £27,806     4«. 

Dwelling-houses  •  6,998  3 

Mills,  factories,  &c.      .  1,030  2 

Manorial  profits^  navigation,  &o.     1^989  15 

Total     £37,824    4 
The  amount  expended  was— 

For  therelierof  thepoor     •  •        £28,958  19«. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &o,       1,868  1 2 
For  other  purposes  »  •         •  7,903  10 

Total  money  expended  £38»03 1    1 

In  the  returns  made  up  fbr  suhsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834.  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
37,706L  139.,  32,669/.  5^.,  31,^191/.  14«.  (not  specified  in 
1837),  and  28,711/.  respective'ly :  and  the  expenditure  of 
each  year  was  as  follows : — 

1834.       1835.  1836.  183/.        1838. 

Por  the  rdtofof  the  poor     £7.626       S8^     82.376  16       10.487       1839 
'VauXfcI'"'T**'^}^'»57         1^        1.020  15  896  401 

PAymeutt    towards  the)  5^1        5|964  14     DotgiToa.       7,128 

cowaty-rate  '   .      .     \    7^9 


Por  all  other  purpoeei 


2,856       2.471  U         1375         1.949 


[    Total  noney  expended   SafJ/OA      36,637     81.853  16 
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The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
eompared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  9555/. 
15«.,  or  ahout  25)  per  cent. ;  and  the  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834  hy 
9324/.,  or  ahout  33|  per  cent 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Monmouthshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chap.  80,  was  1 1 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  315.  The  annual  income  arising  firom  tolls  and 
parish  compositions  in  lieu  of  statute-duty  in  1835  was 
31,962/.  7«.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows :—  ■ 

£.     s.    d. 
Manual  labour  .  .  3,113  15    0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  760  16    0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  1,330    7    0 

Land  purchased  .  .  157    0    0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials    \         69    8    0 
Tradesn^en*s  hills  .  •  885     2     0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor   1,094    3    0 
Law  charges  •  ,  .  341  15    0 

Interest  of  debt      .  .  •  3,363    3    0 

Improvements        .  •  •  2,908  1)     0 

Debt  paid  off         .  ,  •  685  16     0 

Incidental  expenses  •  •  262  17    0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed •  •  •  599  10    0 


Total  expenditure         £16,572    3  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  4940/.  1 7^.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£.     g.  d. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.                      263  14  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c               .               1,794  10  0 
Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &c.  •  66  16  0 

Prosecutions       .  •  •  1,129  19  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace  •  .  319  17  0 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  21 1  14  0 

„  of  transports  .  118  15  0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  49  18  0 

Constables,  high  and  special        •  44  19  0 

Coroner  .  .  .  147    8  0 

Det^,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest       475    0  0 

Miscellaneous     .  •  .  !318    7  0 


Total  expenditure  £4,940  17    0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 

4\iA    ^KrAa  OAn tannin  1    norinfia    e^nAintr   wif^t     1 UQO     1ftQ7    nnt\ 


period,  and  'of  106  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of 
persons  tried  at  quarter- sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831, 
1 832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out 
of  the  county  rates,  were  60,  53,  and  48  respectiv^y.  Among 
the  persons  charged  with  oflfences  there  were  committed  foi^^ 

1881,  1839.  1Q89. 

Felonies     .  .  51  48  43 

Misdemeanors        .955 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  esfth  of  iim  same 
years  was  64,  56,  and  58  veqieotively. 

issL        lan.        wa 
The  number  oonvioted  was      48  87  %§ 

Acquitted       .  •  99        ,    10  }d 

Discharged  by  proelamatioii     12  8.9 

There  were  197  persona  charged  in  1837  tKth  oriniea  at 
the  assises  and  ses^ons  in  Monmottthshire.  Of  thede  10 
were  charged  with  oflbnoes  against  the  persott,  4  of  Which 
were  common  assaults;  24  wer^  charged  With  offences 
against  property  committed  With  vtolence ;  145  With  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;  not  $ny  were 
charged  with  malicious  oflbnces ;  8  fbr  fbrger^  at}d  uttering 
counterlbit  coin ;  7  for  riot,  and  3  fbr  keeping  disorderly 
houses.  Of  the  whole  number  committed  131  were  con- 
victed, 37  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no 
bill  was  fbund  against  26.  Of  those  convicted  $  were  trans- 
ported ibr  liAs,  5  fbr  fifteen,  7  for  ten,  and  6  for  seven 
years ;  1  was  imprisoned  for  three  years,  5  were  imprisoned 
for  two  years  or  above  one  year,  22  for  one  year  or  above 
six  months,  and  77  fbr  six  months  or  under ;  3  were  fined* 
Of  the  whole  number  of  oflbnders  156  were  males,  and  41 
females;  67  oould  neither  read  nor  write,  116  eeuld  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  10  could  read  and  wtite  well,  not 
any  had  been  instrueted  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  degp-ee  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  Tote  fbr 
county  members  vms  4347.  Of  these  2466  were  freeholders, 
418  leaseholders,  339  copyholders,  1100  occupying  tenants, 
13  trustees,  11  mortgagees:  being  one  in  23  of  the  whole 
population,  and  one  in  6  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwurds,  as  taken  in  1831.  There  was  no 
contest  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  repreaentation  of 
this  county,  v^ 

Monmoutlishire  contains  6  savings'  banks :  the  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  t^ovember, 
in  each  of  the  fbllowing  years,  were  as  vnder  :~^ 

ISae.         ,    183S.  1831  lflt35. 

1JS94  t48»  1.SM  1,964 

dddjm       i636i9l0       £4j;m      d4B»i 


NambfrofdApoiiloi*    « 
Amount  of  Uepoeite       • 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savingi^  banks  in  1886, 
1837,  mud  1888,  were  distributed  as  under  :^"» 


1836.  IIB7.  188B. 

Depo-  Bepo-  Pepo- 

•iton.   Dopotttg.    tilbn.    Bdporftt.    tlton.    |Mpo«ifa. 


£9.468 

nam 

84S6 


Not  6MomIm  iE20 

60 

100 

ISO 

800 

Above      •       200 


u 


i.M9 

£%sm 

657 

19.406 

221 

i^JH^ 

56 

%m 

'I 

8J05 
748 

i;Me 

708 

S43 

66 

fiO 
8 
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EducaHon^—The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 

Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 

of  1835. 

Sehoob.  Miolixf.    Total. 

Infant  schools  .  •  .9 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  vears  :-— 

Males  •  •  64 

Females       .  •  78 

Sex  not  specified     •  46 


Daily  schools  .  .  .196 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  • 

Females      •  • 

Sex  not  specified     • 


—  168 


2,689 
2,277 
1,511 


Tntftl    ftf 


Schools 

nltilfl^An    iinHm* 


205 


6,477 


AtAXv  in* 
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Number  of  childven  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  16  years : — 
Males  • 

Females 
Sex  not  specified      % 


4,881 
2.507 


12,545 


Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  the  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  thus  found  residing 
in  Monmouthshire  in  1833  was  about  35,000.  Seventeen 
Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other 
school  exists,  and  the  children  (685  in  number)  who  are 
instructed  therein  oannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other 
school;  at  all  other  places  Sunaay-school  children  have 
•opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also,  but  in  what 
uumber,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same 
children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain.  Eleven 
schools,  containing  547  children,  which  are  both  dailv  and 
Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
plicate entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  cre- 
ated ;  at  several  of  the  Sunday-schools  a  few  are  receiving 
instruction  who  are  upwards  of  20  years  of  age.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  estimate  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5  years  are  under  instruc- 
tion in  this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 


1 

DtwtlpUaft  of 

By  eBdomaeotJBy  subMxipiioD. 

Bf  pnvmeati 
from  schoktft. 

SubKrIp.  MBd  pay- 
meet  from  «efaolAn. 

School*. 

Schb. 

Scb^ 
Urs. 

SokU. 

Scho- 

lUB. 

Sdib. 

Scho- 
Ura. 

Sehls. 

Scho- 
lmr«. 

InCint  Soliools 
Daily  Schools 
ttttMUySchuoU 

1? 
2 

"793 
232 

3 

10 

151 

104 

643 

13,029 

I 

64 
3,573 

17 
3.654 

"23 
6 

M68 
277 

Total 

19 

1>015 

163 

12.776 

154 

29 

1,745 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 

_    _     ^      -      ,  Scholars. 

Infant  schoolB  ,  .  l  

E^Uy  schools  .  .  6  containing       136 

Sunday-schools         .  .  91  .  9,396 

'  The  echools  esteblished  since  1818  aie— 

Sebolan. 

Intanl  and  other  daily  schools  114  containing    3,305 

Sunday-schools        .  ,  146  .  12,122 

Sixteen  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  8  schools  in 
this  eounty. 

MONCrCEROS.    [Entomostomata.  vol.  ix.,  p.  458.1 
MONCyCEROS  (the  Unicorn),  a  constellation  of  Heve- 

liiis.  surrounded  by  Hydra,  Canis  Major.  Orion,  and  Canis 

Minor.    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 


No.  in 

Ncia 

CAtalogne<rf 

1 

6 

i 

•  » 

Catilogite  of 

u 

• 

Adtran. 
Society. 

1 

c 

s 

A« 

2 

744 

17 

839 

5 

3 

751 

6 

k 

18 

840 

5 

D« 

4 

765 

6 

i 

19 

873 

5 

a 

5 

761 

44 

20 

884 

6 

7 

788 

6 

m 

22 

887 

4i 

b 

8 

794 

4 

25 

938 

6 

10 

806 

6 

n 

26 

944 

6 

e 

12 

812* 

6i 

P 

28 

983 

5 

f 

13 

813 

5 

29 

994 

6 

I 

14 

819 

5J 

q 

30 

1027 

6 

15 

827 

54 

(82) 

793 

6 

16 

837 

6 

(93) 

1041 

6 

MOKOCHORD  Cfi^vo;,  oncy  and  x^h*  &  string'^,  an  :> 
struraent  of  one  string,  used  by  really  scientific  miusciacs 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  demonstrating  the  rtli 
tive  proportions  of  musical  sounds.    It  is  composed  oi  a 
board,  or  rule,  divided  and  subdivided  into  vtfiious  p<art&, 
and  of  a  string  distended  between  two  bridges,  one  of  wltich 
is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  rule.    There  should  also  be  i 
moveable  bridge  applicable  to  the  graduated  line,  in  or(i^ 
to   stop   the  string    at    the    distances    requiredl«    lea\i£^ 
both  hands  of  the  operator  at  liberty;  but  this   is  nac 
indispensable*    The  invention  of  the  Monochord   is  attr- 
butea  to  Pythagoras,  and  Ptolemy  measured  and  proved  ail 
his  intervals  by  it.    Guide  also,  in  his  Micrologus^  stronzl.^ 
recommends  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  ^ves  aiap.^ 
directions  for  its  division,  according  to  his  system,  i»r  s 
translation  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Hawkin&'s  Hit- 
tory,  i.  449.     In  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  qf  Musical  Ccr^ 
position  will  be  found  a  simple  and  cheap  method  of  e-- 
structing  a  Monochord,  with  plain  rules  ror  dividing  it  ij 
common  practical  purposes. 

.  MONOCXDNDYLiEA.  M.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  saj^ 
genus  of  UnionicUe,  which  he  describes  as  equi valve,  u- 
equilateral,  sub-rotund  or  angulated  with  a  hiog^e  fonced 
of  a  large,  obtuse,  round,  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve,  bet 
without  lateral  teeth.  Example,  Monocondykxa  I\w^ 
guavana,  D'Orbigny. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONS  are  those  plants  which  ax«  ncv 
more  commonly  called  Endogens.  [£nxx)gbns.]  Tber 
derive  their  name  from  their  seed  having  genenJJy  on}} 
one  cotyledon ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  wheat, 
which  possesses  a  second  cotyledon  in  a  rudtmentarf  state. 
Usually  the  single  cotyledon  of  these  plants  ipUs  up,  en- 
closing the  radicle  andplumula,  so  that  the  embryo  appears 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  no  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  its 
surface ;  but  there  are  many  deviations  from  this,  the  most 
striking  of  which  are  those  of  grasses  and  aquatic  Moocy- 
cotyledons. 

MONO'CULUS.  [BiNOcuLUs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410.]  N.B. 
The  figure  is  erroneously  placed  upside  down. 

MO'NODON,  the  Linnean  name  for  the  Nanchai. 

MONODONTA  (or  rather  Monodon),  LamarcV»  caoe 
for  a  genus  of  Trochidee,  the  columella  of  which  temuoj/es 
abruptly  in  a  tooth  or  notch.    It  is  the  Odontis  of  Sow«r^. 
[Trochid^.] 

MONO Gk AM,  a  cipher  or  character  formed  byania- 
terlacing  of  letters,  intended  as  an  abbreviation  of  a  aftme, 
formerly  much  used.  Monograms  are  of  very  antient  date. 
They  are  not  uncommon  upon  Greek  coins,  especially  tbo&c 
of  Macedonia  and  Sicily.  They  likewise  occur  upon  the 
coins  of  the  Seleucidce,  and  are  found  upon  many  of  the 
family  coins  of  Rome,  though  hot  upon  those  of  the  Ronun 
emperors  till  a  late  petiod.  xi 

The  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^ ,  upon  the  coins  of 
CJonstantine  the  Great,  is  well  known.  It  was  oontiuut-d 
frequently  by  his  successors,  even  as  low  down  as  Alex&uda 
Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Lascaris,  and  was  also  placed  at 
one  period  upon  the  Roman  labarum. ' 

Montfeucon,  in  his  '  Paleeographia  Greeca,*  p.  144,  has 
given  a  small  plate  of  monograms  used  on  coins,  and,  m 
antient  manuscripts,  to  represent  the  names  of  Greek  cities. 
Such  will  also  be  found  in  Schlaager,  'Comment  de  Numo 
Alex.  M..' tab.  3;  and  in  Froelich, '  Annal.  Reg.  Sjr^* 
tab.  20.  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  in  the  *  Museum  Hunterianumi* 
4to.,  Lond.,  1782.  plates  63  and  64,  has  given  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  twenty  monograms  which  occur  upon  the 
coins  of  Greek  states  and  cities:  others  will  be  found  in 
tabb.  xiv.,  xv.  of  the  •  Veterum  Populorum  et  Regum 
Numi  qui  in  Museo  Britannico  asservantur,'  4lo.,  London. 
1814. 

The  conjunction  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters  together  is 
not  uncommon  in  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions.     Many 
of  those  of  the  Roman  time  will  be  found  in  Gerranl « 
'  Siglarium  Romanum,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1 792.    Peie  Meuestrier 
has  preserved  those  of  many  of  the  popes.    Ducange,  in 
his  •  Glossary,'  has  given  tables  of  those  of  the  pojies,  em- 
perors, and  kings  of  France.     Monograms  appear  upon 
almost  all  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  France  gf  the  second 
race,  that  is,  from  a.d.  751  to  987.     (Le  Blanc,   Traitc 
Historique  desMonnoves  de  B-ance,  pp.  87-144.)  Eginhard 
gives  as  a  reason  for  Charlemagne's  usins^  a  monogram  upon 
his  coins,  that  he  could  not  write ;  and  Le  Blanc  adds  that 
a  great  many  bishops  did  the  same  for  the  same  reason, 
which  is  absurd,  as  at  that  period  it  was  the  fashion  01 
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Europe  generally.  They  appear  upon  oar  own  Saxon, 
coins,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Alfred. 

EarUch,  in  his  '  Le  Peintre  Graveur,'  has  ijiven  tables  of 
tne  monograms  used  by  the  Grerman  and  Italian  en^p^vers. 
The  French  artists  rarely  used  monograms.  The  most  ex- 
tensive information  however  on  this  class  of  monograms 
will  be  found  in  the  best  edition  of  Brulliot's  '  Dictionnaire 
deft  Monosrammes,  Marques  figur^es,  Lettres  initiales.  Noma 
abr^g^s,  &c.,  avec  lesqiiels  les  Peintres,  Dessinateurs, 
Graveurs,  et  Sculpteursont  d^sign^  leurs  Noma,'  2  torn.  4to., 
Munich,  1832. 

MONOI'CA,  M.  de  Blalnville*s  name  for  his  second  sub- 
class of  the  claas  Paracephalophora,  P^axjicolooy, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MONO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  macrurous  crustaceans  inter- 
mediate between  Porcellana  and  Megalopa,  established  by 
M.  Say. 

MONOMA'NIA-  CInsaicity.] 

MONOMYAHIA,  Lamaick's  name  for  his  second  order 
t>f  Conchifera^  consisting  of  those  conchifers  which  have 
but  one  principal  muscular  impression  in  each  valve  of  the 

shell.      [CONCHIFKRA,  VoL  vii.,  pp.  431,  433 ;  MALACOLOGY, 

vol.  xiv.,  p.  319.] 

MONONGAHKLA.    [Mississipk,  River.] 

MONO'PHORUS.    [Salpioa] 

MONOPHYLLUS.    [Cheiroftbra,  vol.  vu.,  p.  23.] 

MONOPHYSITES.    [Eutychians.] 

MONOPLEUROBRANCHIATA.  M.  de  BlainviUe's 
name  for  his  third  order  of  Paracephalophora  Monoiccu 
[Maxacology,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  323.] 

MONO'POLY,  from  the  Greek  monop6lia  (/MvormKia), 
which  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Politick  (i.  11),  where  it  is  used 
simply  in  the  sense  of  a  man  buying  up  the  whole  of  a  com- 
modity so  as  to  be  the  sole  holder  of  it,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  selling  it  at  his  own  price.  When  the  word  mo- 
nopolium  was  used  by  Tiberius  in  addressing  the  Roman 
senate  (Suet,  7Y6.,  c.  71),  he  thought  an  apology  necessary 
for  introducing  a  new  word.  The  word  however  soon  came 
into  conamon  use.  The  term  monopoly,  which  literally  sig- 
nifies single  ot  sole  selling,  is  use^  in  a  constitution  of 
Zeno  iCocl.,  iv.  59)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Aris- 
totle, and  in  the  sense  of  what  our  law  understands  by  fore 
stalling,  engrossing,  rej^rating;  to  which  we  may  add 
combining  to  keep  up  pnces.  Zeno  declares  that  no  person 
shall  exercise  a  monopoly  of  dothin^,  fish,  or  any  other 
thing  adapted  for  food  or  use.  He  gives  no  definition  of 
monopoly.  The  term  however  must  be  explained  from  the 
context,  from  which  it  appears  to  signify  any  means  by 
which  a  person  gets  or  attempts  to  get  the  whole  of  any 
commodity  into  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  price.  In  the  same  Constitution  ne  forbids  all  combi- 
nation among  dealers  to  raise  the  prices  of  any  commodity. 
Zeno's  punishment  fw  monopoly  was  confiscation  of  the 
goods  of  the  oflender  and  perpetual  exile. 

A  monopoly,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  defined  by 
Coke  (3  InsL,  181,  c.  85,  '  apinst  monopolists,' &c.)  to  be 
'  an  institution  or  allowance  by  the  king,  by  his  grant,  com- 
mission, or  otherwise,  to  anv  person  or  persons,  bodies  po- 
litic or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making, 
working  or  using  of  any  thing,  whereby  any  person  or  per- 
sons, bodies  politic  or  corporate,  are  sought  to  be  restrained 
of  any  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before,  or  hindered 
in  their  lawful  trade.'  In  Le  Case  de  Monopolies  (11  Co^ 
86,  6)  it  is  said  that  every  monopoly  has  three  inseparable 
inciaents— the  raising  of  the  price,  the  deterioration  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  impoverishment  of  artificers  and  others. 
It  appears  that  these  inseparable  incidents  were  considered 
as  tests  by  which  a  grant  savouring  of  monopoly  might  be 
tried. 

Every  royal  grant  or  letters  patent  tending  to  a  monopoly 
as  thus  defined  and  explained,  was  void.  Tne  crown  how- 
ever could  by  letters  patent  grant  and  create  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  buying  ana  selling  when  such  grant  was  of  ge- 
neral use,  or  when  the  grant  was  to  an  inmvidual  who  bad 
introduced  into  the  country  something  new  and  useful. 
This  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  often  abused,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  Elizabeth,  who  granted  many  patents 
of  monopolies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  a  certain  person 
the  solo  making,  importing,  and  selling  of  playing  cards, 
which  grant  waa  declared  void  by  the  judges.  {Le  Case  de 
Monopolies,) 

It  seems  then  that  the  word  monopoly  was  never  used  in 


English  law,  except  when  there  was  a  roval  ^rant  autlie^ 
rising  some  one  or  more  persons  only  to  oeal  in  or  sell  a 
certain  commodity  or  article. 

By  the  act  of  21  Jac.  I.,  c,  3,  all  monopolies  and  all 
commissions,  grants,  licences,  charters,  and  letters  patent 
to  any  person  or  body  poUtic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  sole 
buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any  thing,  or 
of  any  other  monopolies,  &c.,  are  declared  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  and  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  statute  the  above 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  letters  patent  and  grants  of 
privilege  thereafter  to  be  granted  for  fourteen  years  or 
under,  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  now  manu< 
facture  to  the  true  lAd  first  inventor  thereof,  which  others 
at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall 
not  use,  so  as  aUo  such  letters  patent  be  not  contrary  to  the 
law  or  mischievous  to  the  state,  or  generally  inconvenient 
This  section  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  law  as  to 
patents  for  inventions.    [Patents.] 

Copyright  and  patents  are  now  generally  placed  among 
monopolies  by  legal  writers,  but  not  correctly.  The  original 
legal  sense  of  the  term  monopoly  has  been  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  patents  is  now 
limited  and  defined,  as  well  as  the  several  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  obtaining  them.  Any  patent  not  obtained  in 
due  form  is  void ;  and  the  term  monopoly,  as  above  ex- 
plained, has  legally  ceased  to  exist 

There  is  still  a  vulgar  and  common  use  of  the  term  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  the  sense 
which  monopoly  had. 

If  a  numoer  of  individuals  were  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  any  particular  article  or  commodity,  and  if 
they  should  succeea  in  selling  such  article  verv  extensively, 
and  almost  solely,  such  individuals  in  popular  language 
would  be  said  to  have  a  monopoly.  Now,  as  these  indivi- 
duals have  no  advantages  given  them  by  the  law  over  other 
persons,  it  is  clear  they  can  only  sell  more  of  their  commodity 
than  other  persdns  by  producing  the  commodity  cheaper 
and  better.  Such  so-called  monopoly  then  is  neither  the 
old  legal  monopoly,  nor  does  it  rest  on  any  legal  privilege* 
There  would  however  be  no  objection  to  calling  it  a  mono- 
poly in  the  antient  sense  of  that  term,  if  the  word  were  not 
now  used  in  a  bad  or  unfavourable  sense,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  time  when  real  monopolies  were  granted  by 
the  crown,  and  were  very  injurious  to  the  nation.  Between 
a  monopoly  as  it  once  existed,  and  a  monopoly  as  it  is  now 
vulgarly  understood,  there  is  thii»  difference — the  former 
was  only  derived  from  a  grant  of  the  crown,  and  was  often 
injurious  to  all  persons  except  the  patentee ;  that  whieh  is 
now  vulgarly  called  a  moliopoly  is  nothing  more  than  the 
power  which  an  individual  or  a  set  of  individuals  acquire, 
by  means  of  capital  and  skill,  of  offering  something  to 
everybody  cheaper  and  better  than  they  had  it  before,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  both  to  the  so-called  monopo- 
lists and  to  everybody  else. 

The  case  of  a  number  of  persons  combining  to  produce 
and  sell,  or  to  buy  and  sell,  a  thine,  has  been  taken,  as  being 
one  which  is  the  most  striking  ana  oppressive  kind  of  mono- 
poly, in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  term.  An  individual  bow- 
ever  may,  in  this  sense,  become  a  monopolist :  as  if  a  man 
ahould  buy  up  all  the  tallow  in  Russia,  and  so  make  candles 
as  dear  as  he  pleased ;  or  ( to  take  a  case  which  would  appear 
a  still  greater  act  of  monopoly,  as  bein^  more  sensibly  felt) 
as  if  a  man  should  buv  all  the  com  m  a  country,  and  so 
make  bread  as  dear  as  he  pleased.  Without  discussing  the 
question  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  a  nation 
of  this  kind  of  monopoly,  it  is  enough  to  put  it  upon  those 
who  disapprove  of  such  wholesale  buying,  to  say  how  far, 
and  to  wnat  amount,  they  will  allow  a  man  to  use  his  capi- 
tal and  exercise  his  commercial  skill ;  for  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  would  deprive  a  man  of  such  liberty  to  sav 
exactly  how  fbx  such  liberty  should  go.*  Further,  if  such 
persons  wish  to  be  exact  in  their  language,  they  shonld  use 
another  woird  than  monopoly,  which  had  once  a  particular 
meaning,  as  above  explained,  and  signified  a  different  thing 
from  that  which  they  call  a  monopoly.  And  if  they  will 
apply  this  word  monopoly  to  a  person  or  persons  who, 
by  industry  and  skill,  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
capital,  make  and  sell  or  buy  and  sell  much  more  of  a  thing 
than  anybody  else,  they  should  consider  whether— inasmuch 
as  buying  and  selling  are  free  to  all,  and  as  all  people  wish 

•  At  AUicus  thera  wm  »  Uw  which  limited  the  anmiBk  oT  com  Uwt  a  man 
eonld  htt>   (LyslM,  Bard  rwv  airoirwXwv.) 
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to  buy  afl  cheap  as  tbey  can  and  as  good  as  they  can — they 
will  apply  this  word  in  an  invidious  sense  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  can  only  command  customers  because 
the  customers  like  to  go  to  them,  or  because  the  customers 
can  get  the  thing  nowhere  else,  owing  to  no  other  persons 
having  provided  themselves  with  the  commodity  for  sale. 

That  kind  of  monopoly  or  sole-selling  or  dealing  which  is 
given  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and  by  patents,  is  in  effect  a 
kind  of  property  created  by  law  for  the  benefit  of  an  author 
or  inventor,  and  which  he  could  not  effectually  acquire  or 
secure  without  the  aid  of  the  law.  It  is  not  however  a 
monopoly  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  has  ever  been 
used,  whether  it  is  profitable  or  injiuj^ous  to  the  commu- 
nity is  a  question  that  concerns  legislation. 

MONOSYLLABLE.    [Syllable.] 

MONOTHALA'MIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  his  second 
division  of  Cephalopodot  including  one  genus  ouly,  viz. 
Argonauia,  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  426 ;  Malacology, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  321.1 

MONOTHELITES.    [Etjtychians.] 

MONOTIGMA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  turbi- 
nated shells  allied  to  Turrttella. 

MONOTREMES,  M.  Geoffrey  s  name  for  certain  eden- 
tate mammals  which  have  but  one  external  aperture  for 
the  passage  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  and  the  other  excre- 
ments. 

The  organs  of  generation  of  these  extraordinary  animals 

S resent,  as  might  be  anticipated,  singular  anomaaes.  Hie 
iflerent  canals  terminate  in  the  urethra,  which  last  opens 
into  the  cloaca.  Their  intromittent  male  organ  lies  hid, 
when  in  repose,  in  a  sheath  which  opens  by  means  of  a  hole 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cloaca.  Their  uterus  merely  con- 
sists of  two  canals  which  open  separately,  and  each  of  them 
by  a  double  orifice  into  the  urethra,  which  is  large,  and,  as 
in  the  male,  has  its  exit  in  the  cloaca.  It  was  for  a  lon^ 
time  doubted  whether  these  animals  were  oviparous  or  vivi- 
parous, but  there  is  now  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
young  are  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  parent  alive. 
Though  they  have  no  pouch,  they  still  possess  the  supernu- 
merary bones  which  exist  in  the  Marsuvialiot  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  which  treats  of  tne  last-named  ani- 
mals. In  other  parts  of  their  osseous  structure  they  are 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  sort  of  clavicle,  placed  more 
forward  than  tne  ordinary  clavicle,  and  analogous  to 
the  OS  furcatorius,  furciform  bone,  or  merry-thought  in 
birds :  the  coracoid  bone  also  reaches  the  sternum.  The 
eyes  are  very  small,  and  there  is  no  external  concha  to  the 
ear.  Two  genera  only  are  known.  Echidna  and  Omitko- 
rhynckus.  TEchidna;  Ornithorhynchus.] 

MONOTROPA'C£i£  are  a  small  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalous  exogenous  plants,  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of 
other  species,  and  covered  with  brown  scales  instead  of 
leaves.  They  resemble  Orobanchacese,  from  which  they 
differ  in  theut^  regular  flowers  and  multilocular  ovary.  In 
natural  classifications  they  are  usually  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ericaceee,  on  account  of  their  flowers  being 
monopetalous  with  hypogynous  stamens.  Monotropa  hypo- 
pithys,  found  in  fir  woods,  is  the  only  European  species. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  M.D..  was  born  in  1697.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Cheselden,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris, 
and  under  Boerhaave  at  Ley  den.  In  1718  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  to 
the  Ck)mpany  of  Surgeons.  He  soon  after,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Alston,  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh,  which  was  soon  after  attached  to  the 
university.  It  was  also  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh was  established,  in  which  he  delivered  clinical  lec- 
tures on  surgery,  Dr.  Rutherford  at  the  same  time  lecturing 
on  medicine.  In  1 759  he  resigned  the  lectureship  on  anatomy 
to  his  sou,  from  whom  it  has  since  descended  to  his  grand- 
son ;  but  he  retained  his  clinical  lectureship  till  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death  in  1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Socie^  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  RoyaJ 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  his  ta- 
lents as  a  lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh 
first  owed  the  celebrity  which  it  has  since  always  enjoyed. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Monro's  writings  are  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  different  scientific  societies,  especially 
in  those  published  by  a  Society  of  which  he  was  the  rounder, 
under  the  titles  of '  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,'  and 


•  Essays  Physical  and  Literary.*  The  work  by  which  In  k 
chiefly  known  is  his  *  Osteology,'  which  was  first  published 
in  1 726,  and  which  has  been  aince  reprinted  in  a  grett  t*. 
riety  of  forms,  and  with  various  additions,  both  in  tbi 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  His  complete  works  w«i 
published  by  his  son,  in  one  volume  4to.,  in  1781. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Wat- 
moreland,  Virginia,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1751,  of  aScotci 
family.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life ;  but  he  seem 
to  have  soon  shown  great  decision  of  character,  having  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Ic 
1777,  in  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  he  was  vounded 
at  Trenton.    He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his  recorery 
was  made  an  aid  to  Lord  Stirling  with  the  rank  of  majix: 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  eokel 
on  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington.    He  tbe& 
went  to  the  college  of  Wilham  and  Mary  in  yirgioii, 
where  he  studied  law ;  and  soon  after  represented  his  naiirt 
county  in  the  legislature ;  and  was  also  appointed  to  lb 
council  of  state.    In  1 788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vir^m 
Convention,  and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. After  it  came  into  operation,  he  became  a  candidiie 
for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Madison,  and  lost  his  election.     He  was  however  som 
after  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  states: 
Virginia,  and  after  continuing  in  that  body  about  three 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  Grenecal  Washington  minister 
to  France  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  bi 
become  unacceptable  to  the  ruling  party  in  that  couDtrj, 
It  was  thought  that  a  well  known  member  of  the  pam 
friendly  to  Uie  French  revolution  might  be  able  to  restu? 
that  confidence  between  the  two  countries  which  was  already 
diminished  by  the  supposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  m  hi 
party  towards  Great  Britain. 

He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  object  of  hiJ 
mission,  and,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  his  own  country.     Such  vas  tk 
opinion  of  the  administration,  especially  after  theairowed 
change  of  policy  by  France  in  consecjuence  of  Mr- J*/* 
treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly  recalled  m  August,  1796.  it 
was  considered  by  the  Opposition,  French,  or  De°J?^^ 
party,  for  it  was  called  by  all  these  names,  that  he  mbta 
sacnficed  for  his  attachment  to  liberal  principles,  JM  » 
the  majority  in  Virginia  belonged  to  this  part)'»  7^" 
appointed  governor  of  that  state  in  1798-9.    He  heW  u» 
office  for  three  years.    In  1802  he  was  appointed  miiusterto 
France,  and.  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  It  livingstoo,  ww 
was  already  in  Paris  and  engaged  in  negotiating  tne  pa^ 


chase  of  New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  P^^'J^ 
of  Louisiana.    From  France  he  went  to  Spain,  ana  ihe^ 
to  Great  Britain,  as  minister,  where,  with  his  adjunct  Mi. 
Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1807,  which  Mr.  Je^^ 
son,  disapproving,  refused  to  uty  before  the  senate.  JBJ. 
Mcmroe  returned  home  in  1808,  much  dissatisfied  tDatUJ 
treaty,  which  had  been  with  great  difficulty  effected,  m 
been  received  with  so  little  respect,  and  that  nis  return  am 
been  delayed,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  preTent- 
ing  his  competition  with  Mr.  Madison  for  the  prwwencr. 
He  was  accordingly  supported  by  the  opposition  in  Vii?io*"» 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  popular  fij^p* 
thies  in  his  favour ;   but  all  these  efforts  faUed,  andje 
obtained  no  votes  in  his  own  state  or  elsewhere.    By  »»» 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  a  reconciliation  was  brought  *^**^|JJ^ 
Mr.  Monroe  was  then  made  secretary  of  state,  in  ^™* 
office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen  president,  in  i»  • 
by  128  votes  against  34.    So  prudent  and  conciliatory  nw 
been  his  conduct,  and  so  little  had  the  course  of  pa^^ 
affairs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he  was  ele«w 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  vote.  Aj 
his  term  of  office  expired,  he  lived  a  short  lime  ^*{^^T^ 
county,  in  Virginia,  where  he  accepted  the  office  ^  i^  ^ 
of  the  peace.    He  was  also  a  visitor  of  the  u»"fe«iV^ 
Virginia.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  removed  toiN«* 
York,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831.   He  \fj^^ 
daughters,lMr8.  H^y  and  Mre.  Gouyerneur,  who  reaaea 
New  York,  in  which  he  had  married  while  member  of  ^^^ 
gress  in  1790.  y.-^ 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  endowed  with  any  shining  <1"*^*"  | 
but  he  had  great  prudence,  united  to  great  fi"'*"®®*'.^^^ 
regard  to  reputation,  sound  though  slow  J^^^^^^^^jned 
unwearied  perseverance,  tte  never  could  have  r^^^j 
the  dignity  of  the  presidency  independent  of  bi»  »?"^  ^J 
and  political  connection  witn  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  » 
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jiniall  praisa  to  have  profited  as  be*  did  by  these  &vourable 
circumstaDces,  and  there  baa  seldom  been  so  striking  an 
example  of  what  steadiness  of  purpose  and  untiring  perse- 
verance can  accomplish.    His  manners  were  mUa  and 
amiable,  but,  considering  the  society  be  had  always  kept, 
he  was  strangely  awkwara  in  almost  all  that  be  said  and 
did :  be  used  odd  inappropriate  expressions,  and  often  said 
what  might  have  been  better  omitte<l.    But  all  this  was 
only  in  minor  matters;  he  generally  acted  wisely  and  saga- 
ciously.   He  had  unusual  success  in  making  friends,  and 
thougn  bis  kindness  and  courtesy  would  in  most  people 
liave  appeared  insincere,  it  always  seemed  to  come  from 
the  heart  with  bim>  and  without  doubt  he  really  possessed 
much  of  the  benevolence  which  he  appeared  to  reel.    He 
vas  even  a  worse  manager  of  money  matters  than  Mr. 
Jefferson.    He  was  always  in  debt,  and  always  in  want  of 
money ;  but  by  the  grants  which  he  obtained  from  Congress^ 
and  an  inhentance  derived  from  an  uncle,  be  left  to  his 
daughters  a  competent  fortune.     (Commimication  /rom 
J  Virginia,) 
AfONRO'VIA.    [Massuraoa,  Capb.] 
MONS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  is  situ- 
ated in  60°  27'  N.  lat  and  a""  69'  £.  long.,  on  the  river 
Trouillc,  by  which  the  city  is  divided  into  unequal  parts. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  Belgium,  the 
works  having  been  greatly  improved  since  1818:  its  form 
is  that  of  a  polygon  nanked  with  fourteen  bastions.    It  is 
supposed  that  Mons  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
which  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Quintus  Cicero,  brother 
of   the  orator,   against   the    attacks    of   the    Eburones, 
Nervii,  and  other  Gallic  tribes.    Having  fallen  to  ruin, 
it  was  fortified  anew  about  the  year  456,  in  the  wars  of 
MerovsBUs,   but  was   abandoned    in  473,  and,  with    the 
country  about  it,  was  uninhabited  for   nearly  two  cen- 
turies.   About   the   year  653  a  hermitage,  and  then  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot ;  and 
some  time  after,  Alberic,  count  of  Hainault,  having  rebuilt 
one  of  the  towers,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  made  it 
his  place  of  residence,  a  circumstance  which  attracted  many 
other  inhabilants.    The  town  from  this  time  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  in  804  Charlemagne  made  it  the  capital  of 
Hainault.    Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  Mons 
sustained  a  siege  against  Hugh  Capet,  and  about  fifty  years 
later  was  again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.    In  1093, 
and  again  in  1112,  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  hy 
fire;    and  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy  it 
suffered  greatly  firom  the  plague.     Count  Baldwin  IV., 
who  then  reigned,  did  much  to  repair  these  disasters,  and 
thus  gained  the  well-merited  title  of  the  Restorer.    Under 
his  successor  Baldwin  V.,  the  citizens,  having  repulsed  the 
count  of  Brabant,  obtained  various  privileges,  among  which 
was  that   of  arming  and  organising  tbeiQselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.    In  1290  the  city  was  enlarged,  and 
new  walls*  enclosing  a  greater  area,  were  built.    In  the 
war  which  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault, 
sustained  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Mons,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  fell  into  bis  bands  in  1436.    From  that 
time  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of 
the  city  offers  little  worthy  of  remark,  except  the  appearance 
at  various  periods  of  the  plague,  which  committed  great 
ravages.    Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mons  attained 
tlie  highest  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  carried  on,  that  at  the  hour 
when  the  workmen  left  their  labour  the  streets  were  too 
narrow  for    the    traffic,    and   the    passing  of   carriages 
through  them  was    forbidden.     Manufactures   of   liard- 
ware  were  also  pursued,  and  tbere  were  several  streets 
wholly  inhabited  by  goldsmiths.    This  state  of  prosperity 
vas  cut  short  by  Uie  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1569, 
which  caused  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  they  for  some 
time  maintained  themselves  under  Count  Lewis  of  Nassau ; 
but  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  having  been  treacherously 
given  up  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  count  capitulated,  against 
the  vish  of  the  people,  who  declared  their  readiness  to  fight 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  the  city 
rather  than  surrender.    According  to  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, the  garrison,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  desired 
it,  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  city.    Of  those  who  re- 
mained a  great  part  were  executed  at  the  stake  or  on  the 
Bcaflold.   Mons  was  quiet  under  the  rule  of  the  archdukes  of 
Austria,  but  its  commerce  and  its  splendor  passed  away  with 
the  manufacturorsi  and  the  loss  of  its  workmen  and  artists. 
In  1678  Mons  was  invested  by  the  French  under  mar« 


shal  Lozamburff,  but  the  siege  was  raised  in  oonsequenoa 
of  the  tiea^  of  Nimeguen.  In  1691  the  city  was  again 
assailed  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  was  defended  with  the  greatest 
bravery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroyed,  and 
nearly  all  the  bouses  were  in  ruins.  In  this  memorable 
siege  tbere  were  discharged  against  the  ramparts  57,673 
bails;  5750  shells  were  thrown  mto  the  town;  sometimes, 
in  a  single  night,  as  many  as  1 000  red-hot  shot  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  besiegers  expended  throughout  the  attack 
597,800  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Mons  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  They 
occupied  it  again  in  1701,  and  were  besieged  in  1709  by 
Prinee  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the 
town  capitulated  twenty-four  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to 
Austria:  it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1746,  and 
reverted  to  Austria  once  more  in  1 748.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  Dumourier  in  1792.  In  1794  it  was 
declared  part  of  France,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Jemappe  until  1814. 

Mons  is  entered  by  five  gates.  It  contains  76  streets, 
besides  a  great  number  of  lanes.  The  former  are  for  the 
most  part  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  There  are  3684 
houses,  with  a  population  of  23,231. 

The  church  of  St.  Wandru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  hermitage  already  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city.  The  present  building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  1460,  was  preceded  by  several  which  were  succes- 
sively destroyed  by  fire.  The  church  as  it  now  stands  was 
built  bv  degrees  and  at  long  intervals,  so  that  it  was  not 
finishea  until  1589.  It  is  in  truth  still  incomplete;  the 
tower,  which,  according  to  the  plan,  should  have  surmounted 
the  portal,  has  not  been  erected  for  want  of  sufficient  funds. 
There  are  several  other  churches  in  Mons,  but  only  one— 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth — which  is  at  all  remarkable: 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cupola.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  city  are:— the  town-hall,  built  in  1440;  the 
tower  of  the  castle,  built  in  1662;  the  Palace  of  Justice; 
the  college ;  the  military  hospital ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the 
theatre,  which  will  hold  a  thousand  persons. 

Among  the  manufactories  of  Mons  are  sugar  and  salt 
refineries,  soap  and  starch  works,  oil-crushing- mills,  saw- 
mills, and  flour-mills.  Woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
cutlery,  pins»  gloves,  and  various  minor  articles  are  also 
made  there.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  rich  proprietors, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  active  trade  in  coals,  flax,  hemp, 
grain  of  various  kinds,  mill-stones,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  contains  a  tribunal  of  premiere  instance,  and  of 
commerce,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  provincial  commandant. 

The  Mons  and  Cond^  canal,  which  connects  those  two 
places,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Haine,  which 
passes  close  by  the  town.  It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  enters  France  in  the  arrondissemeiit  of  Valenciennes,  in 
the  department  du  Nord.  It  has  seven  locks,  five  of  which  are 
in  Hamault  and  two  in  France.  Its  construction  was  begua 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1814.  The  number 
of  boats  that  passed  through  this  canal  m  1816  was  3287 ; 
and  in  each  year  since  the  number  appears  to  have  gone  on 
increasing.  In  1828  there  were  6009  boats,  of  which  3603 
were  loaded  with  coal  for  consumption  in  France. 

{Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  de  Hainault^ 
par  Dr.  Meisser ;  Annuaire  de  V  Obeervatoire  de  Bruxeilet,) 

MONSOON  (in  French  ntotuson),  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  according  to 
Marsden,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  mooseem,  which,  both 
in  Arabic  and  Miday,  signifies  a  year.  These  winds  have 
from  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  navi- 
gator, as,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  regular  blowiug,  an 
easy  and  speedy  voyage  may  be  calculated  upon  with  cer- 
tainty ;  wbdst,  uy  opposing  their  force,  the  voyage  is  ren- 
derea  laborious,  slow,  and  uncertain. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  open  towards  the  south,  and  no 
considerable  island  occurs  between  the  meridian  of  Mada- 
gascar and  that  of  the  western  shores  of  Australia,  as  far 
south  as   the   sea  has  been   navigated  (70^  S.);    on  the 
west  is  Africa,  on  the  north  Arabia,  Beloochistan,  and  Hin- 
dustan, and  on  the  east  India  without  the  Ganges,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  Australia.    The  monsoons  bow- 
ever  prevail  also  in  the  seas  between  Australia  and  China; 
and  these  seaa  are  ooniidared  as  a  portion  of  the  Indi^~ 
Ocean, 
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The  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  tliat  which 
lies  between  the  western  coast  of  Australia  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  has  the  regular  south-east  trade-wind,  which 
extends  southward  to  between  2S^  and  30°  S.  lat.,  but  its 
northern  border  varies  between  12°  and  3°  S.  lat,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Cook  found  it,  in  February,  between  10°  and 
12'';  Basil  Hall,  in  June,  near  7°;  Nicholson,  in  August, 
at  34° ;  and  CSarteret,  in  October,  at  some  distance  south  of 
Java. 

The  monsoons  do  not  begin  immediately  north  of  the 
norUiem  border  of  the  trade-wind,  but  are  separated  firom 
it  by  a  region  which  corresponds  with  the  region  of  calms 
in  the  Atlantic  [Atlantic  Ocban,  vol.  iiL,  p.  26.] 
Though  calms  occur  in  this  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
ako»  they  are  not  regular,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  winds,  which,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  generally  blow  between  south-west  and 
north-west,  and,  in  the  other  six  months,  between  south- 
east and  north-east  They  are  usually  called  the  north- 
west and  north-east  monsoons,  but  not  with  propriety, 
as  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  proper  monsoons  in  time, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  them  in  any  way. 

The  region  of  the  proper  monsoons  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  region,  and  they  blow  with  the  greatest  force  and  with 
most  regularity  between  the  eastern  coast  of  AfHca  and 
Hindustan.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a 
north-east  wind,  and  when  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
a  south-west  wind  blows  over  this  sea.  When  the  sun  passes 
the  equator  the  winds  are  variable,  and  aocompanieo  with 
gales,  hurricanes,  thunder-storms,  and  calms;  but  it  is 
observed,  that  as  soon  as  one  of  the  monsoons  ceases,  the 
clouds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  take  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  monsoon,  though  it  is  not  till  three 
or  four  weeks  afterwards  that  this  monsoon  becomes  preva- 
lent on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  north-east  monsoon  blows  from  November  to  March. 
It  extends  one  or  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It 
becomes  regular  near  the  coasts  of  Africa  sooner  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  equator  sooner  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  It  blows  with 
most  regularity  and  force  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
especially  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the  sea,  between 
the  island  of  Socotra  and  Bombay.  This  monsoon  is  not 
accompanied  with  rain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  but 
it  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  rainy 
season  falls  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the 
end  of  March.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  fkct  that 
neither  of  the  monsoons  brings  rain  by  itself,  but  only  when 
it  reaches  a  coast  after  having  passed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
sea. 

The  south-west  monsoon  does  not  extend  south  of  the 
equator,  but  usually  begins  a  short  distance  north  of  it  It 
blows  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Along  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  rather  proceeds  from 
the  south,  it  appears  at  the  end  of  March ;  but  along  the 
coast  of  Mfdabar,  not  before  the  middle  of  April :  it  ceases 
however  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  r^on.  It 
is  also  observed  that  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  sooner 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  on  that  of  Canara  and  Conean. 
At  Anjengo  (in  8°  SO'  N.  lat.)  it  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  at  Bombay  on  the  15th  of  April,  so 
that  it  proceeds  a  degree  farther  northward  in  the  course  of 
three  dvyn.  It  reaches  the  coast  of  Arabia  still  later.  On 
the  sea  it  is  a  serene  wind  of  modente  fbrce ;  but  when  it 
approaches  the  eoast  of  Hindustan,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
overchaiiged  with  moisture,  and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents, 
but  more  abundantly  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern 
coast  Near  Tellicherry  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  116  inches,  but  at  Bombay  it  does  not  exceed 
63  inches.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  was  arrested  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  but  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  table-land  of  Deccan  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  deseends  on  it  during  the 
aoutf>weat  monsoon,  and  with  a  vrind  blowing  from  south- 
west It  has  latterly  been  observed  that  its  effects  extend 
to  the  coast  of  Gororoandel,  where,  during  its  prevalence,  a 
few  diowers  fall.  But  the  farther  this  monsoon  advances 
into  the  continent,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
it  causes.  Northward  its  effects  extend  over  the  table- 
land of  Malwa,  the  low  country  along  the  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  as  far  as  the 
'utsofOrmux, 


Both  monsoons  occur  in  theBay  of  Bengal,  hot  there  th^ 
are  somewhat  modified  and  less  regular.    The  north-Tra*: 
monsoon  does  not  set  in  regularly  befbre  the  be^nnlnsr 
December,  when  it  blows  from  north-north-east  and   cac 
north-east.    In  January  and  February  it  is  irregular,  ^r . 
frequently  turns  to  the'south-east ;  and  in  March  it  cei*«- 
entirely  in  the  centre  of  the  sea,  and  blows  faintly  in  t*. 
north-eastern  parts,  with  long  intervals  of  calms.     Tbos^t 
the  north-east  monsoon  only  oecomes  regular  in  I>eceoabC* 
it  is  preceded  by  heavy  squalls  and  winds  in  the  sout  he- 
parts,  especially  along  the  coast  of  Goromandel ;  aind  it  »- 
dnring  these  squalls  that  this  part  of  Hindustan  is  fertilt^ . 
by  abundant  rains,  which  however  are  less  plentiful  tLazi 
those  broueht  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  hy  the  south-vec 
monsoon.    The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Madrz^ 
does  not  exceed  46  inches.    The  south-west  monscK^n  :; 
more  regular  in  its  strength,  but  not  in  its  direction,  3^  i 
blows  frequently  fVom  the  south,  and  even  from  aoutb-i-i-i 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.     little  rain  f.^ 
during  this  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Benga.1 ,  :>&: 
rain  is  abundant  in  the  countries  which  enclose  it  on  \'* 
north,  in  which  direction  it  extends  to  the  foot  and  decli\.i  c^ 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  as  far  as  the  place  when;  *Jkr 
Ganges  issues  from  the  range;  bnt  here  too  the  quasi;*, 
decreases  as  it  advances  inland.  The  mean  annual  qtian^itT 
of  rain  at  Calcutta  is  nearly  72  inches,  and  at  Benare>  4-* 
inches.    The  Quantity  of  rain  which,  during  this  moosc-^L 
descends  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay,  is  still   lar^ic: 
especially  towards  its  northern  recess,  in  Chittagunj;  ^l  . 
Aracan,  where,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  founded  4: 
partial  observations,  it  amounts  annually  to  200  inches 

The  monsoons  are  subject  to  much  greater  variatius  t? 
the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    In  the  Chinese  8ca  and  tl-- 
Sooloo  Sea  the  wind  is  south-south-east  when  the  ^un  i>  m 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  it  does  not  blow  with  rcguld/ 
force,   being  sometimes  interrupted  by   high  vrinds^    It 
brings  rain  to  all  the  countries  which  surround  the  «ea  po 
the  north  and  east    In  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  ot 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  the  Sooloo  Islands,  tbe  rainj 
season  commences  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  tenoizuf^ 
in  September  and  October.     Tbe  rains,   thouirh  niber 
abundant,  when  compared  with  those  whtch  f^  in  the 
countries  without  the  tropics,  are  much  inferior  in  qoutitf 
to  the  rains  in  Bengal  and  Chittagong.    It  is  rtiDT^Va^^Ve 
that  these  rains  extend  to  the  countries  surroutiding  \he 
Gnlf  of  Tonkin.    The  monsoon  blows  in  these  sea^  fr^m 
north-north-west  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  it  is  still  less  regular  in  its  force,  though  nure 
so  than  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    It  brings  rain  to  tbe  coun- 
tries on  the  west  and  south  of  the  sea,  and  especially  to  :be 
coast  of  Cochin  China  Proper  and  the  northern   shores  of 
Borneo,  where  the  rains  commence  at  the  end  of  October 
and  continue  until  March.    They  are  more  ahundant  than 
those  which    foil   during  the  opposite  monsoon   on  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Chinese  Sea. 

Along  the  equator,  and  about  one  or  two  de^ees  from  it 
it  appears  that  the  winds  are  subject  to  frequent  changes; 
and  It  is  also  observed  that  the  islands  situated  within  th^sc 
limits  have  frequent  showers  nearly  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  the  Java  Sea  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  straits 
which  lead  from  that  sea  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  tbe  wini 
generally  blows  from  the  west  when  the  sun  is  in  th^ 
southern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  east  when  it  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  but  it  turns  frequently  to  the  north- 
west and  south-east,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  vinds 
in  tbe  sea  south  of  Java,  and  between  the  Lesser  Snadz 
Islands  and  Australia.  The  westerly  winds  bring  ram  io 
these  islands,  but  not  in  such  abundance,  as  the  south-«rest 
monsoon  carries  them  to  Malabar.  During  the  ea>terlf 
winds  the  air  is  generally  dry,  but  sometimes  there  ait 
heavv  showers.  In  these  islands  neither  Feaaon  has  that 
decided  permanent  character  which  distinguishes  it  on 
the  continent  of  India,  and  the  rains  are  far  from  being 
so  violent  But  the  northern  coast  of  Australia  partakci 
more  of  the  character  of  the  season  of  the  continent  of  India. 
The  rains  indeed  do  not  seem  to  come  down  with  surb 
violence;  not  a  drop  falls  during  June,  July,  Au|:u»t, 
and  September,  which  is  also  sometimes  the  case  in  Java 
and  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands. 

The  direction  of  the  monsoons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land 
is  frequently  changed  by  the  direction  of  the  coast,  especially 
when  a  mountain-range  extends  along  the  shores.  T}i« 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  phenomenon  is  observed 
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on  the  south-wefltern  coast  of  the  island  of  SamatnL  The 
south-west  monsoon  is  fult  at  Atcheen  Head,  its  moat 
northern  point ;  but,  being  opposed  by  the  range  of  high 
mountains  running  along  toe  south-western  coast,  it  is 
changed  into  a  north-west  wind,  which  blows  as  far  south 
as  1**  N.  lat  South  of  the  equator  the  wind  is  nut  south- 
west, but  south-east,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  trade- 
vtnd,  which,  as  already  observed,  extends  as  far  north  as 
3**  S.  lat  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
During  this  period  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  north 
of  the  equator  has  its  rainy  season,  whilst  the  southern 
districts  have  dry  weather.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  southern  portion  has  abundant  rains,  with 
fi'equent  thunder-storms ;  and  the  northern  enjoys  a  serene 
sky.  In  that  season  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  in  the 
southern  part  from  north-west,  and  is  that  wind  which  is 
generally  called  the  north-west  monsoon ;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  under  the  influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 
[Sumatra.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  periodical 
winds.    It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  are  only  a 
modification  of  the  trade- winds,  produced  by  tne  peculiar 
form  of  the  countries  lying  within  and  around  the  Indian 
Ocean.    This  modification,  it  is  said,  is  produced  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  to  which  the  high  table-lands  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  subject  during  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  year.    When  the  sun  is  in  Uie  northern  hemisphere 
the  heat  causes  such  a  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
table-land  of  Asia  as  to  make  the  air  flow  rapidly  from  the 
colder  region  near  the  equator  to  that  quarter ;  and  this  is 
the  south-west  monsoon.    When,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun, 
during  its  stay  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  heats  the  air  on 
the  table-land  of  southern  Africa,  the  contrary  effect  takes 
place,  and  that  is  the  north-east  monsoon.    This  explana- 
tion however  is  hardly  satisfactory.    It  is  a  foct  that  on  the 
high  table-lands  the  air  is  always  in  a  state  of  rarefaction, 
compared  with  that  of  low  countries,  and  that  the  summei^ 
heat  is  never  such  as  to  cause  a  degree  of  rarefaction  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  motion  in  the  air  from  the  lower  coun- 
tries towards  the  table-lands.  Besides  this,  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  their  immensely  high  masses,  lie  in  the  line 
in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows,  and  its  effects  are 
not  observed  to  be  sensible  in  the  higher  part  of  that  range. 
The  table-lauds  of  Beloochistan  and  Arabia  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  the  direction  of  the  wind,  for  in  that 
case  the  wind  would  rather  blow  from  the  south-east  than 
from  the  south-west.    We  think  therefore  that  the  cause  of 
this  modification  of  the  trade-wind  must  be  sought  for  in 
less  remote  localities.     As  fi>r  the  north-east  monsoon,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  entirely  as  a  continuation  of  the 
'north-east  trade-wind,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  two 
peninsulas  ftretohing  southward  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
this  interruption  is  the  cause  why  it  is  commonly  less  con- 
stant and  regular  than  the  trade-wind  itself.    The  question 
therefore  is  only  why  this  trade-wind  is  interrupted  by  a 
wind  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.    In  this  part  of  the  year  the 
trade-wind  in  the  northern   hemispnere  retires  thirteen 
degrees  from  the  equator.    [Atlantic  Ocban,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
27.]    If  this  faet  is  applied  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  only  the 
most  northern  recesses  of  the  three  gul&,  the  Arabian  Sm, 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  would  fall  within 
its  limits,  and  the  remainder  would  be  within  the  region  of 
calms.  In  such  a  state  of  indifference  a  less  powerful  agencnf 
may  produce  a  great  effect.    The  south-east  trade-wind, 
which,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  extends 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  tt  prevented  by  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Africa  from  proceeding  in  its  direction,  and  is 
therefore  diverted  from  its  course.    It  follows  the  winding 
of  the  coast  to  the  north-east;  but  as  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  is  skirted  by  very  high  moun- 
tains, it  finds  no  way  to  escape  in  a  western  direction.    It 
would  however  probably  not  acquire  that  de^ee  of  con- 
stancy and  force  by  which  it  is  characterised,  if  it  did  not 
blow  towards  a  countnr  in  which  a  considerable  rarefaction 
of  the  air  is  produced  by  the  sun's  approaching  to  the 
northern  tropic.    This  is  the  Indian  Desert,  called  Thurr, 
in  which  ^e  heat  in  summer  rises  to  an  excessive  degree, 
on  account  of  its  small  elevation  above  the  sea,  its  sandy 
soil,  and  the  almost  complete  want  of  vegetation.    The 
vacuum  produced  by  this  heat  gives  stren^h  and  constancy 
to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  carries  it  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  though  the  desert  itself  does 
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not  partake  of  the  fertilising  rains  which  tins  monsootl 
brings  to  all  the  coasts  whose  mountains  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. This,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  south- 
west monsoon  in  the  Araban  Sea,  where  it  is  most  constant 
and  regular. 

The  south-east  trade- wind,  not  extending  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  cannot  be  considered  as  contributing  to  pro- 
duce the  south-west  monsoou  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and 
this  wind  therefore  seems  to  owe  its  existence  merely  to 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  produced  by  the  summer-heat  in 
the  wide  plain  of  the  Ganges;  but  as  this  plain  is  partly 
covered  with  trees  (Sunderbund  and  Tarai)  and  nearly 
everywhere  with  vegetation,  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less  regular ;  and  thus  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  south-west  monsoon  in  this  sea  is  less 
regular  and  constant.  The  vegetation  which  covers  the 
Gangetic  Plain  is  probably  also  the  reason  why  the  rains 
brought  by  the  monsoon  are  distributed  over  its  whole 
extent,  whilst  it  passes  over  the  dry  sands  of  the  Thurr 
almost  without  letting  a  single  shower  fall. 

The  origin  of  the  south  monsoon  in  the  Chinese  Sea  is 
more  difficult  to  explain.  The  great  plains  of  Siam  and 
Camboja,  the  mountain-range  of  Cochin  CHiina,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  shores  of  the  sea  from  south  to  north,  and 
the  plains  of  Tonquin,  probably  contribute  largely  to  it ;  but 
we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
nature  of  these  plains  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  this  point.  That  this  south  monsoou  extends  to  the 
island  of  Formosa  can  hardly  be  adduced  as  an  objection 
to  this  explanation,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  north- 
east trade-wind  retires  to  the  most  northern  corner  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  and  is  there  very  feeble  and  irregular. 

As  for  the  monsoons  of  the  Java  Sea  and  of  the  seas 
between  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  Australia,  they  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  principally  to  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture which  occur  in  the  countries  lying  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  of  which  we  have  no  information  at  all. 

(Forrast  on  'Monsoons,'  in  Journey  totheMergui  Archi- 
pelago :  and  Capper  on  WinfU  and  MofiM<m8.) 

MOISSTER,  an  individual  in  whom  one  or  more  of  the 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  present  some  congenital  mal- 
formation, in  consequence  of  which  the  .affected  being  differa 
more  or  less  in  appearance  and  internal  structure  from  other 
animals  of  the  same  species  or  sex. 

The  term  monstrosity  is  often  applied  to  those  anomalies 
only  which  are  apparent  externally,  and  which  produce 
more  or  less  deformity;  but,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it 
includes  every  variation,  either  external  or  mtemal,  in  any 
organ,  from  its  most  general  or  natural  conformation ;  and 
it  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  shall  here  treat  of  it. 

Monsters  were  formerly  regarded  as  sports  or  prodigies 
of  nature,  and  these  ignorant  notions,  with  respect  to  their 
true  character,  continued  prevalent  among  all  classes  of 
people  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  are 
even  now  held  by  the  uninformed.  By  the  physiologist 
however  the  study  of  the  various  anomalies  of  organization 
in  man  and  animals  is  now  viewed  as  a  branch  of -natural 
science.  Accurate  anatomical  examination  of  numerous 
monsters,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  have  shown  that  the  formation  of 
these  different  imperfect  beings  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  which  preside  over  the  formation  of  perfect  individuals ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  process  of  development 
in  the  former  cases  has  been  perverted  or  arrested  in  its 
course  during  the  growth  of  the  embryo. 

1.  Clauifieatiim  qf  Monsters. — ^In  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  forms  of  monstrosity  (there 
being  scarcely  any  part  in  any  species  of  animal  which  has 
not  been  observed  to  depart  from  its  usual  form  and  struc- 
tureX  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  some  system.  Though  the  necessity  of  a  classi- 
fication is  generally  admitted,  authors  greatly  differ  in  the 
methods  which  they  have  adopted ;  some  basing  theii*  ar- 
rangements upon  the  forms  or  peculiarities  of  the  monstera 
themselves,  and  otben  upon  the  theoretical  ideas  which 
they  may  hold  concerning  the  causes  which  produce  them. 
The  system  most  generally  followed  is  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Buffon,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with  some 
modifications  by  Blumenbaeh  and  Meckel.  Bnffon  formed 
three  dasses:  m  the  first  he  included  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  body  are  increased  in  number,  coii~ 
stituting  monstera  by  excess ;  the  second  contained  those 
beines  in  whom  fewer  than  the  usual  number  of  organs  ai 
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met  with,  or  monsters  by  default ;  and  in  the  thiid  he 
placed  the  various  irregularities  in  size,  relative  situation, 
and  structure  t)f  parts,  ^^hich  so  often  occur.  The  classifi- 
cation proposed  by  Meckel  (De  Duplic.  Monst.  Comment,  p. 
2),  differs  from  that  of  Buffon  in  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
class,  including  the  different  forms  of  hermaphrodism 
only.  The  simplest  classification  of  monsters,  being  that 
^'hich  excludes  all  theory  as  to  their  causes,  is  to  distribute 
them  according  to  some  simple  and  obvious  characters,  either 
depending  on  the  degree  of  unnatural  change,  or  the  region 
or  system  of  organs  affected ;  and  such  is  the  kind  of  classi- 
fication which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  present  article. 

Monsters  may  be  first  divided  into  simple  and  compound, 
the  first  of  which  only  contain  the  elements  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, while  in  compound  monsters  the  constituent  parts 
of  two  or  more  beings  are  united.  Simple  monsters  may 
be  ^in  distributed  into  three  classes,  which,  though  not 
all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  precise  characters, 
are  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  purposes  of  arrangement 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  those  conge- 
nital varieties  of  conformation  which  are  simple  and  un- 
complicated, only  affecting  one  organ  or  system  of  organs, 
and  m  most  cases  not  interfering  greatly  with  the  perrorm- 
ance  of  any  vital  function. 

The  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  contains  all  those  cases 
in  which  the  degree  of  malformation  is  so  extensive  as  to 
produce  great  alteration  in  the  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal relations  of  organs,  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  serious  ex- 
ternal deformity  and  disturbance  of  the  vital  processes.  M. 
Isidore  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire  {Hiit  des  Anomalies,  tom.  1, 
p.  79)  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  monster  should  be  con- 
fined to  these  more  complex  cases,  and  thinks  that  all  the 
other  kinds  of  malformation,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pound monsters,  should  be  simply  denominated  anomalies, 
but  this  distinction  is  arbitrary  and  inconvenient ;  indeed, 
in  dividing  this  class  from  the  previous  one,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves 
off;  and,  consequently,  to  know  in  which  of  them  to  arrange 
many  cases. 

The  third  class  may  be  very  clearly  defined,  for  all  the 
malformations  which  it  includes  affect  one  system  of  organs, 
namely,  those  of  generation.  The  monsters  in  this  group 
are  denominated  hermaphrodites,  the  sex  being  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  both  sexes,  or  some  of  their  characters, 
being  present  in  one  individual. 

An  immense  number  and  variety  of  anomalies  are  in- 
cluded in  the  first  class,  which  may  bo  again  subdivided 
into  orders,  according  to  whether  the  malformation  af- 
fects the  size,  form,  or  structure  of  organs,  or  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  and  connection,  or 
even  in  the  number  of  parts.  It  is  often  found  however, 
that  two  or  more  of  these  varieties  of  malformation  exist 
together  in  the  same  monster;  thus  in  Cretins  and  idiots, 
both  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull  and  brain  are  fi*equently 
altered ;  and  in  club-foot  we  find  a  great  change  both  in  the 
form,  structure,  and  position  (or  arrangement)  of  the  affected 
limb.  Simple  alterations  in  the  size  or  form  pf  parts  are  so 
common,  that  no  other  examples  of  them  need  be  adduced, 
but  some  very  interesting  changes  in  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  the  bouy  have  been  met  with ;  and  parti- 
cularly that  peculiar  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
skin  which  cnaracterises  the  state  called  albinism.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  curious  anomaly  has  been  given  in  ihe  article 
Albino,  and  we  shall  only  here  state  that  its  origin  must  be 
accounted  for  by  simple  arrest  of  the  process  of  development 
M.  I.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  says  {Hisi.  des  Anom,,  tom.  i.,  p. 
3 19), '  The  pigment,'  or  colouring  matter  of  the  skin, '  is  want- 
ing in  the  foetus  up  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  intra- uterine 
life,  and  even  in  black  or  dark  people  the  integument  re- 
mains, for  some  time  after  birth,  of  the  same  colour  as  in 
the  children  of  fair  men.  We  can  easily  conceive  therefore 
that  the  skin  may  stop  in  the  series  of  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, before  the  period  when,  in  the  natural  order  of  formar 
tion,  the  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  mucous  layer,  and 
consequently  it  will  remain  unooloured.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  and  hairs,  the  iris  and  the  choroid,  may 
thus  be  deficient  in  an  individual  (independently  of  any  pa- 
thological alteration),  in  the  same  manner  as  any  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ  may  be  wanting  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment' '  If  any  doubts  remain  regarding  this  explanation, 
they  are  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  absence  of 
pigment  is  not  the  only  condition  of  f<Btal  life  which  is  pre- 
served in  albinism.    We  know  that  the  foBtus,  during  the 


latter  part  of  pregnancy,  has  the  skin  covered  witb  down; 
and  this  down  is  frequently  preserved  in  albinos,  partia*- 
larly  in  those  which  are  met  withon  theiathmua  of  Pauwia 
Lastly,  the  persistence  of  the  membrana  pupillaris  in  st^me 
of  these  cases  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  its  existence,  tt 
another  equally  evident  proof  of  arrest  of  development.' 

Many  curious  anomalies  in  the  position  and  oonnectioD  .:' 
parts  have  been  met  with,  and  it  has  been  obsenred  lbs: 
organs  are  subject  to  changes  of  position  in  proportioa  *• 
they  are  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  ports  at  bx 
early  period  of  development    The  walls  of  the  abdomica. 
and  thoracic  cavities  are  thus  much  less  sul^ect  to  altera- 
tions in  the  position  of  their  component  parts   than  tli« 
organs  which  are  loosely  contained  within  tbem.     T^ 
viscera  have  been  found  removed  from  one  part  of  thdz 
natural  cavity  to  another,  or  transported  into  a  neighbour Ic^ 
cavity,  as  from  the  abdomen  to  the  chest ;  and  some  of  m 
organs  may  protrude  externally,  when  the  malfbcisat.j& 
receives  the  name  of  a  congenital  hernia.    But  of  all  tbc» 
anomalies  the  most  curious  is  that  in  which  the  Tisoera  an 
generally  inverted,  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  orzaa» 
presenting  exactly  an  opposite  arrangement  to  that  vuiw: 
constitutes  their  natural  state;    the  liver,  ccecam*  thiee- 
lobed  lung,  and  all  those  narts  usually  found  on  the  rigi: 
side,  being  transposed  to  tne  left;  while  the  heart,  splet^ 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  &c.,  are  found  on  tlMs  rigfci 
It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  monttrosiQr*  t^ 
though  the  actual  situation  of  the  viscera  is  cbangeo,  tins 
relative  situation  and  connections  are  preserved  as  in  tk 
natural  state ;  and  conseauently  their  dinerent  functioos  ait 
not  in  any  way  disturbed.    In  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  at 
dividuals  in  whom  this  transposition  of  organs  has  beta 
observed,  the  existence  of  the  anomaly  lias  not  even  bea 
suspected  during  life,  which,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  cam- 
municated  by  M6ry  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (of  an 
invalid  soldier,  aged  72),  may  be  prolonged  to  its  ordinary 
term.    The  causes  of  this  malformation  are  ezceedjzurl) 
obscure,  but  it  seems  probable  that  general  change  of  poa- 
tion  of  all  the  viscera  depends  on  some  original  alloatjiMi 
in  the  situation  of  one  important  organ,  as  the  heaut  or 
liver ;  for  we  know  that  many  organs  are  connected  hj  ibeir 
functions,  or  by  the  medium  of  large  blood-vesaek  ia  ioch 
a  manner  as  to  acquire  a  certain  relative  aituatiin  to  each 
other,  which  also  becomes  necessary  to  preserve  the  ^enanX 
shape  of  the  animal.    Accordingly  we  find  that  when  any 
important  viscus  is  changed  in  its  situatiou,  other  viMi:ii 
are  affected  in  a  similar  manner.    In  the  earlier  perioda  of 
the  evolution  of  the  fcotus,  several  of  those  oigans  which 
aAerwards  incline  to  one  side  are  naturally  placed  in  thi 
centre  of  the  body,  or  in  the  median  line:  this  is  the  caac 
with  both  the  heart  and  liver.    The  knowledge  of  this  tact 
enables  us  to  understand  more  readily  how  these  narts  may 
at  a  subsequent  period  inchne  to  the  oppo|i|e  sine  to  ibal 
on  which  they  are  usually  found ;  though  ^,  ^e  unable  ta 
explain  the  mode  in  which  they  change  th^  dixmetion  of  all 
the  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera. 

Together  with  the  alterations  of  connection,  we  most 
place  those  cases  in  which,  from  arrest  of  development,  dit- 
ferent  organs,  naturally  entire,  are  apparently  divided  into 
two  or  more  portions,  as  in  Habb-lip  and  Spina  bifida. 
The  latter  of  these  malformations  consists  in  a  division  or 
fissure  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  rings  of  the  'I'ertehnBg 
either  in  one  region  of  the  back  (as  is  most  common),  « 
throughout  the  whole  spine.  The  mode  in  vhioh  the  pro- 
duction of  these  and  many  other  anomalies  of  the  same 
nature  can  be  explained  by  arrest  of  development,  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  parts  are  formed.  It 
has  been  observed  in  some  organs  (and  the  tame  thing  b 
supposed  by  analogy  to  take  place  in  almost  all),  that  the 
growth  goes  on  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre, 
and  that  the  lateral  parts  of  any  single  organ  are  developed 
before  the  central  parts*  and  thus,  at  an  early  stage  of  fkntal 
life,  hare-lip  and  spinal  fissure  are  natural  conditions  of  the 
embryo.  If  the  process  of  development  becomes  arrested 
by  any  accidental  cause,  these  states  will  become  permanent, 
and  the  child  will  be  malformed. 

We  have  shown  that  arrest  of  development  may  produce 
unnatural  separation  of  parts,  and  it  may  also  occasion  the 
closure  or  connection  of  parts  naturally  open  or  separate. 
Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of 
the  orifices  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  anus.  In  this  case  the  intestinal  canal  ma; 
be  perfect,  and  its  orifice  only  closed  by  a  membnnons  lbI<L 
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or  it  may  be  very  inooxnplete,  and  terminate  in  a  eal-dfr-sac 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  situation  of  its  natural 
outlet  This  anomaly  is  easily  explained  by  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  alimentary  can^l,  which  is  originally  a  pro- 
longation of  the  intestinal  vesicle,  which  gives  rise  in  one 
direction  to  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  digestive 
tube,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  inferior  or  de- 
scending part  of  the  mtestines.  The  formation  of  either  of 
these  portions  may  be  arrested  in  any  part  of  its  course  (the 
canal  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity),  though  the  large 
intestines,  as  the  colon  or  rectum*  are  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  this  anomaly,  whichi  on  account  of  the  serious  in- 
terference which  it  occasions  in  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
speedily  destroys  the  life  of  the  child*  unless  it  can  be  re- 
moved by  surgical  art. 

Monsters  sometimes  present  irregularities  in  the  num- 
ber of  parts  which  they  possess,  being  either  furnished 
with  supernumerary  organs  or  exhibiting  some  de6cieney. 
An  ordet  of  monsters  thus  composed  of  deviations  from  the 
natural  number  of  parts  seems  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  all  others;  but  if  we  carefally  examine  the  different 
cases  which  it  comprises,  we  shall  find  that  a  great  many  of 
them  may  be  arranged  together  with  cases  belonging  to  other 
orders  of  monstrosity,  being  in  fact  referrible  to  some  alter- 
ations of  volume  or  change  of  connection  in  the  affected 
parts.  Thus  when  an  organ  is  apparentty  deficient,  it  is 
often  possible  to  detect  the  rudiments  of  it  by  a  carefal  dis- 
section, and  therefore,  though  much  diminished  in  sixe,  it 
still  exists.  In  the  same  manner  when  supernumerary 
parts  are  added  to  any  organ,  anatomical  examination  will 
sometimes  show  that  there  is  no  real  fbrmation  of  new  parts, 
but  only  an  increased  development  of  those  structures 
which  commonly  remain  in  a  rudimentary  state.  In  many 
cases  also  the  deficiency  or  addition  of  organs,  as  supernu- 
merary fingers  or  toes,  and  vice  versd,  may  be  explained  by 
the  complete  division  of  one  part  Into  two,  or  the  intimate 
union  of  two  or  more  parts. 

The  development  of  supernumerary  mammae  is  one  of 
the  most  firequent  anomalies  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  the 
human  subject    There  is  commonly  only  the  addition 
of  one  extra  gland  in  these  eases,  making  three  breasts,  but 
both  fi)ur  and  five  haye  been  occasionally  seen.    When 
four  exist,  they  are  generally  arranged  symmetrically  two 
on  each  side  of  the  chest    When  three  or  five  are  present, 
the  odd  one  may  be  placed  laterally  beneath  one  of  the 
others  or  in  the  median  line :  when  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  generally  small  and  rudi- 
mentary, which  may  be  owing  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  mammary  arteries  which  run  parallel  down  the  sides  of 
the  chest    A  very  remarkable  but  rare  anomaly  in  man  is 
the  existence  of  a  mamma  in  the  inguinal  region ;  one  or 
two  authentic  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded.    {Journal 
Gen,  de  MSdecine,  torn.  100,  p.  57.)    The  only  theory  which 
explains  these  anomalies  is  that  which  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire 
has  denominated  the  '  law  of  unity  of  organic  composition.* 
This  naturalist  supposes  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  h 
formed  upon  a  common  type,  the  organs  of  different  ani- 
mals in  the  earliest  states  of  the  embryo  being  all  similar, 
but  during  their  development  assuming  di^rent  forms  in 
different  animals ;  some  parts  being  highly  developed  in  one 
species,  and  remaining  m  a  rudimentary  state  in  others. 
Almost  all  the  mammalia  have  several  mammary  glands 
disposed  in  two  parallel  series ;  and  though  two  are  only 
naturally  developed  in  man,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
elements  of  others  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  which 
become  developed  in  these  atiomalous  cases  by  excess  or 
irr^iilarity  of  the  formative  process.    The  bones,  muscles, 
veigels,  viscera,  and  other  organs,  have  all  been  frckjuently 
observed  to  present  alterations  in  the  number  of  their  parts. 
Many  cases  are  related  bv  authors  of  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  three 
ventricles  have  been  met  with  (Chemineau,  Hut  de  VAcad. 
des  Sciences,  1699);  absence  of  both  the  auricles  has  been 
observed  Cturner,  Journal  Oen.  de  M6decine,  torn.   96); 
and  many  anatomists  have  described  hearts  which  were 
furnished  with  only  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  as  in 
ilshes :  cases  are  even  related  in  which  two  distinct  hearts 
have  been  found  in  the  same  individual,  but  their  authen- 
ticity must  be  doubted.    An  unnatural  number  of  teeth 
has  often  been  observed.    Arnold  {Obe,  Physic.  Medic,  p. 
69)  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  existed  8  incisor,  4  ca- 
nine, and  24  molar  teeth,  in  each  jaw;  makine  together  72. 
The  truth  of  this  case  may  well  be  suspected,  though  many 


instances  of  the  presence  of  several  supernumerary  teeth 
have  been  recorded  by  other  authors. 

The  second  class  of  simple  monsters,  comprising  the  va-< 
rious  forms  of  extensive  malformation,  contains  an  immense 
number  of  different  cases.  Some  monsters,  though  greatly 
altered  both  in  form  and  structure,  are  yet  capable  of  living 
for  a  considerable  time  after  birth ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  supporting  an  inde- 
pendent vitality,  and  may  be  so  imperfectly  formed  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  body  is  lost  and  nothing  remains  but  an 
irregular  shapeless  mass.  Malformation  often  affects  only 
one  region  of  the  body  in  monsters,  the  other  parts  remain- 
ing comparatively  natural :  thus  the  limbs  are  frequently  very 
much  altered  in  structure  and  appearance,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  deficient,  in  cases  where  tne  head  and  trunk  preserve 
almost  their  regular  form.  Monsters  have  been  seen  in 
whom  the  hands  or  feet  were  alone  developed  and  inserted 
immediately  upon  the  trunk.  From  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  state  of  the  limbs  in  these  monsters  and  their 
natural  state  in  the  seal  and  other  amphibious  animals,  the 
name  Phoeomeles  has  been  appUed  to  them.  M.  Dum6ril 
{Bull,  de  7a  Soc.  PkilomatMque,  tom.  iii.,  art  xi.)  has  de- 
scribed a  man  who  was  affected  with  this  anomaly,  and  who 
died  in  Paris  about  the  year  1800,  at  the  age  of  62.  His 
body  was  carefiilly  examined  after  death,  when  all  four 
limbs  were  found  alike  deficient:  the  two  clavicles  were 
very  short  and  thick ;  the  humeri  and  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm did  not  exist  at  all,  but  the  hands  were  articulated  by 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  immediately  to  the  scapula.  In  the 
abdominal  limbs  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  trochanters 
were  found  on  both  sides,  and  a  rudimentary  tibia  existed 
which  was  articulated  with  the  foot,  but  had  no  connection 
with  the  short  thigh-bone.  The  hands  and  feet  have  some- 
times been  found  wanting  in  cases  where  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  developed,  which  terminated  in 
a  rounded  extremity  or  stump ;  and  lastly,  one  or  more  of 
the  limbs  in  man  and  different  animals  have  been  found 
entirely  deficient  In  another  family  of  monsters,  denomi- 
nated Symeles,  or  Sirens,  the  two  thoracic  or  abdominal 
limbs  are  fused  together  into  a  single  member:  thus  the 
two  legs  have  been  seen  united  into  one,  and  furnished  with 
either  a  double  or  single  foot,  or  terminating  in  a  point  or 
stump.  These  monsten  are  generally  malformed  in  soma 
other  respects,  and  mostly  die  seen  after  birth. 

The  trunk  may  be  the  principal  seat  of  malformation, 
while  the  head  and  limbs  only  slightly  participate  in  it  In 
monsters  of  this  kind  eventration  has  generally  been  found, 
accompanied  with  other  anomalies.  Eventration  consists 
in  imperfect  development  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
consequently  protrusion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  viscera, 
which  form  a  large  tumour  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  only  covered  by  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  consisting 
of  the  dilated  base  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  anomaly  may 
be  solely  confined  to  the  abdomen,  or  it  may  also  implicate 
the  thoracic  viscera :  thus  if  the  eventration  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  sternum  may  be  divided  by 
a  fissure,  or  may  even  be  completely  wanting,  so  that  hernial 
displacement  of  the  heart  will  take  place.  Where  the 
sternum  and  chest  are  implicated,  the  diaphragm  is  also  im- 
perfect, being  partly  veanting  or  divided.  (I.  Geoff.  St.  Hi« 
taire,  Hist  des  Anom,,  t  xi.,  p.  283.)  When  the  eventration 
occupies  the  inferior  regions  of  the  abdomen,  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs  are  often  imperfectly  developed,  as  well 
as  in  some  cases  one  or  both  of  the  abdominal  limbs. 

Extroversion  of  the  bladder  is  one  of  the  best  known 
anomalies  of  this  class.  In  this  malformation  there  is  both 
displacement  and  imperfect  development  of  the  bladder 
itself,  as  well  as  of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
firont  wall  of  the  bladder  is  deficient,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  its  posterior  side  is  retreverted,  forming  a  soft,  red, 
projecting  tumour  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  On  the 
surface  of  this  tumour,  towards  the  lower  part  two  apertures 
may  be  observed,  from  which  the  urine  is  constantly  trick- 
ling :  these  are  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Extroversion  of 
the  bladder  does  not  seriously  impede  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  therefore  is  not  incompatible  with 
prolonged  life ;  but  Uie  more  complicated  forms  of  eventra- 
tion are  necessarily  flital. 

In  both  the  preceding  fiimilies  of  monsters  the  head  is 
slightly  if  at  all  deformed ;  but  many  instances  have  been 
met  with  in  which  the  head  and  foce  are  the  parts  most  ex- 
tensively altered,  though  it  has  been  observed,  that  whe^ 
ever  serious  malformation  of  the  cerebral  organs  tal 
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\Atite,  some  other  pArts  of  the  body  participate  in  the  ano- 
maly. The  brain  has  often  been  found  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, and  situated  wholly  or  partly  without  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  were  incomplete.  In  these 
monsters,  which  have  been  named  Exencephaiu  the  brain 
may  protrude  through  an  openine  in  the  posterior  or  occi- 
pital region  of  the  skull,  or  in  the  anterior  or  frontal  re- 
gion. This  hernial  displacement  of  the  brain  is  often  com- 
plicated with  eventration  or  spinal  fissure.  The  brain  in 
some  cases  has  been  found  entirely  deficient,  and  the  vault 
of  the  cranium  absent,  a  bright  red-coloured  tumour  com- 
posed entirely  of  vessels  lying  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
partly  occupying  the  place  of  the  brain:  in  a  few  monsters 
of  this  kind  the  vertebral  canal  has  been  seen  widely 
open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  also  deficient,  the  vascular 
tumour  sometimes  existing  and  sometimes  not. 

The  fiice  in  some  monsters  is  the  principal  seat  of  ano* 
maly,  and  no  form  of  monstrosity  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion  than   that   denominated    Cyclopia,  in  which,  from 
atrophy  of  the  nasal  organs,  the  eyes  approach  and  unite 
in  the  median  line.    In  some  of  these  beings,  which  have 
also  been  called  Cydocepkali  by  Geofiroy  bt.  Hilaire,  the 
two  eyes  are  placed  very  close  together,  but  still  remain 
distinct,  the  bony  parts  of  the  nose  being  entirely  atrophied, 
but  the  soft  and  tegumentary  parts  remaining  in  the  form 
of  a  proboscis,  or  trunk,  situated  above  the  orbits^  which, 
thougn  closely  in  contact,  are  not  blended  together.    In 
others  only  one  orbital  cavity  has  been  found,  containing  a 
double  eye,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  sometimes  so 
blended  together,  that  only  a  few  traces  of  duplicity  remain ; 
thus  the  cornea,  pupil,  and  crystalline  lens  have  been  found 
quite  single  in  these  cases.     (St  Hilaire,  Histoire,  ^^ 
t.  ii.,  p.  387.)    None  of  these  single-eyed  monsters  have 
ever  been  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after 
birth,  and  their  speedy  death  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  brain,  which  constantly  accompanies 
this  anomaly.    Malformation  of  the  head  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  the  natural  structure  becomes 
eompletely  lost,  and  a  mere  shapeless  mass  remains ;    and 
lastly,  in  those  monsters  to  whom  the  denomination  of 
Acephalotu  is  correctly  and  should  be  exclusively  applied,  the 
head  is  entirely  deficient,  no  external  vestiges  of  it  remain- 
ing.   In  these  very  imperfect  beings  other  parts  of  the  body 
always  participate  in  the  malformation ;   the  symmetry  of 
the  form  is  lost,  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremities  are 
generally  deficient,  and  many  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  wanting:    the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  found 
absent  in  most  cases ;  and  some  writers  have  remarked  that 
the  heart  is  never  found  in  acephalous  foetuses,  but  the 
testimony  of  many  observers  has  proved  that  this  is  incorrect. 
(St.  Hilaire,  HuL,  tom.  ii.,  p.  507.)     M.  Serres  has  related 
a  curious  case  {Bull,  de  la  Soe,  Med.  d^Emulaiion,  Sept, 
1821),  in  which  an  acephalous  fcBtus  was  furnished  with  a 
simple  tubular  heart  resembling  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects, 
into  which  the  principal  vascular  trunks  opened.    This 
case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  since  we  know  by  the  re- 
searches of  embryology  that  the  heart  first  appears  in  the 
embryo  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tubular  pouch,  which  ordi- 
narily transient  state  had  doubtless  become  permanent  in 
the  above  monster  by  arrest  of  the  process  of  development. 
Some  of  the  irregular  shapeless  masses  generally  called 
moles,  consisting  of  different  organic  parts,  as  teeth,  bonesi 
hair,  skin,  &c.,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  uterus 
or  ovaries,  must  be  considered  as  the  imperfect  products  of 
conception,  and  therefore  arranged  among  single  monsters. 
Bat  we  must  distinguish  these  cases  from  others  which  often 
very  closely  resemble  them,  in  which  tumours  of  a  similar 
kind  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins,  and  even  of 
girls  before  puberty,  the  occurrence  of  which  must  be  ex- 
plained in  Quite  a  different  manner,  either  by  the  action  of 
some  morbia  process  in  the  system,  or  by  the  theory  of  mon- 
strosity by  inclusion,  which  supposes  tliat  the  elements  of 
one  being  have  been  originally  enclosed  in  the  body  of  an- 
other, where  they  have  remained  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state. 

The  last  class  of  simple  monsters  includes  the  various 
forms  ot  hermaphrodism.  An  hermaphrodite  was  defined 
by  the  antients  as  an  individual  capable  of  fulfilling  by 
turns  the  reproductive  functions  of  both  sexes,  or  at  least 
one  who  simultaneously  possessed  both  the  male  and  female 
organs  fully  developed ;  such  a  being  however  is  not  only 
nnanown  among  the  authentic  details  of  auomalies,  but  is 
physically  impossible  in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 


mals without  extensive  alteration  in  the  eonnectiom  o(  *.:' 
bones  and  other  parts  of  the  pelvis.    The  signifiranrr. 
the  term  hermaphrodism  is  now  noiuch  extended,  and  r. 
used  to  designate  an  individual  who  possesses  anymiii:-. 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes.     An  immense  vahd]  ^ 
these  malformations  of  the  generative  organs  Las  l<^ 
observed ;   but  in  most  cases  the  malformed  being  be].:;. 
essentially  to  one  or  the  other  sex,  aad  is  only  related  t«^ 
opposite  sex  by  some  few  characters.    The  two  families 
male  and  female  hermaphrodites  have  been  thustcnadi 
which  include  a  grreat  proportion  of  the  cases  wlnclib. 
been  met  with.    In  both  of  these  forms  of  anomah.u. 
careful  investigation  during  life,  or  dissection  after  dcs; 
it  will  be  found  that  all  these  beings  are  e;MemiallT£^« 
or  female. 

In  a  few  cases  of  what  have  been  denominated  ctcdr 
and  mixed  hermaphrodism,  the  organs  belonging  tg  v. 
opposite  sexes  seem  to  have  been  so  blended  together  u!  :l 
same  individual,  that  the  being  could  not  be  referrei]  - 
one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  but  these  instances  are  t^^ 
rare.  A  most  curious  instance  of  this  description  is  gr.r 
by  Schrele,  a  Grerman  anatomist.  iMed^-Ckir.praktJ: 
chiv.  von  Baden,  <$•(;.,  t  L,  1804.) 

The  mode  of  origin  of  hermaphrodism  is  verjr  obsn? 
though  the  first  mentioned  forms  of  this  anomaly  mayc:^ 
prob&ly  be  referred  to  some  arrest  or  excess  in  the  p^at 
of  development,  since  in  the  earljr  stages  of  embrjooici 
a  very  close  resemblance  exists  between  the  geD«m< 
organs  in  both  sexes. 

We  now  come  to  those  curious  and  interesting  aQonnli^ 
in  which  the  component  parts  of  two  or  more  distinct  b(^E^> 
are  united  in  one  individual,  forming  a  compound  momiff 
The  two  subjects  composing  a  double  being  may  pa&«e»33 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  or  be  very  dissimilar  in  sued 
structure,  one  appearing  as  a  mere  parasitical  appeuoaixi/ 
the  other :  thus  two  individuals  nearly  perfect  and  du:^i 
may  cohere  together  by  one  region  only  of  the  body,  or  a 
apparently  single  trunk  may  be  furnished  with  two  betiii 
or  four  arms ;    the  multiplication  of  one  or  more  of  tk  ei- 
tremities  constitutes  in  fact  the  first  degree  of  double  ooo- 
strositv.    In  some  cases  every  limb  is  doubled. uvi  t^ 
indiviaual  then  has  eight  extremities ;   in  otben  t^  ^ 
only  one  supernumerary  extremity,  which,  in  sise  fsxi 
has  been  observed  single  at  its  origin  and  doubkdoiinp^^ 
towards  its  termination,  as  when   two  or  thiee{eet»» 
attached  to  the  same  leg.    (Andral,  Anat.  PoM."^'^ 
It  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever  manner  or  de|itt 
two  beings  are  joined  together,  they  are  alway*  oJ"^**  J^ 
corresponding  aspects  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  sidet»ki>i^ 
face  to  face,  or  back  to  back :  each  part  and  each  org^ 
the  one  corresponds  to  the  same  part  or  organ  in  the  otki. 
every  vessel,  nerve,  or  muscle  situated  in  the  l'"®*^^  ^^ 
joins  itself  to  the  corresponding  vessel,  nerve,  or  ^^^_ 
the  other  subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  t«^P^'°^^ '... 
halves  of  any  single  organ,  which,  according  to  M.  Serrts^ 
theory  of  eccentric  development,   are  originaUy  mjf^^ 
unite  by  the  progress  of  development. 

We  have  ah^ady  said  that  the  two  subjects  «*y^^^ , 
double  monster  may  be  both  nearly  perfect  and  d^'^^ 
only  adhering  together  by  one  region  of  the  body.   d&^^ 
of  this  description  are  sometimes  capable  of  ^^PP^'}''^^^ 
independent  vitality  for  a  considerable  number  of  J 
though  they  are  mostly  destroyed  during  parturition.  ^^ 
structure  occasioning  great  difficulty  to  the  process  or 
very.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  complete  (Jo» 
monstrosity  was  that  of  the  double  female  who  was  born 
Hungary  in  1701,  and  christened  by  the  two  naiuw 
Helen  and  Judith.    This  monster  was  shown  aoojij.^ 
seven  years  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  an 
to  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  The  two  iudividuais,  w^^^ 
were  each  quite  perfect,  except  at  the  point  of  ^^^^^    J 
here  placed  back  to  back,  and  united  by  the  bwf^^^^Lj^ 
part  of  the  loins.  The  external  organs  of  generatwa  on 
evident  signs  of  duplicity,  though  there  onhr  exisl^  a  ^^  g 
vulva,  which  was  placed  inferiorly  and  hidden  °®'^^jYi(le<i 
foiur  thighs ;  the  vagina  was  at  first  single,  but  soon     ^^ 
into  two  distinct  canals,  which  led  to  separate  uteri.  ^^^ 
two  intestinal  canals  likewise  terminated  m  a  ^^"^'"Ijj^^ics. 
and  the  vertebral  columns  were  united  at  tbeit  ex     ^^^^^ 
The  aortflo  and  venm  cav©  communicated  at  ""^^  .^^oi> 
part,  and  thus  estabUshed  a  large  an-d  direct  comw""!^^  ^ 
between  the  two  hearts,  producing  mn  ^^^^^i^^eseto^ 
life  and  functions  between  the  two  beings,    rf*^^^ 
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-was  ill  the  other  felt  so  too,  and  paiticipated  in  her  sister's 
disease ;  it  was  therefore  predicted  that  the  death  of  one 
would  necessarily  destroy  tlie  other,  which  proved  to  be 
true.  Judith,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  attacked 
with  disease  of  the  Itmgs  and  brain,  of  which  she  died. 
Helen,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  her  sister's  attack, 
was  in  perfect  health,  soon  became  ill,  and  both  expired  at 
almost  the  same  instant. 

The  junction  of  two  fcBtuses  may  take  place  by  almost 
any  region  of  the  body ;  thus  they  have  been  seen  attached 
to  each  other  by  the  crown  of  the  head,  both  being  placed  in 
a  straight  line  ( Villeneuve,  Description  dune  Mon$tniOsit6, 
^Ct  4to.,  Paris,  1 831 );  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax,  or 
abdomen,  or  by  part  of  the  front  of  both,  as  occurred  in  (he 
well-known  double  monster  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1 829-30,  and  denominated  the  Siamese  twins.    In  this 
instance  the  two  brothers  were  only  furnished  with  a  single 
umbilicus.    Two  varieties  have  been  observed  in  the  mode 
of  junction  wherever  situated;  in  one  the  attachment  is 
superficial,  being  effected  only  by  the  skin  and  bones ;  in 
the  other  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  the  cavities  of  the  body 
at  the  point  of  union  communicating  in  the  two  individuals, 
or  being  in  fact  converted  into  one ;  thus,  the  chests  being 
united,  the  sternum  maybe  altogether  deficient ;  and  the 
thoracic  cavities  thrown  into  communication,  in  which  case 
the  viscera  frequently  present  some  anomalies  in  form  and 
aiTangement.    Sometimes  there  are  two  hearts,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  enclosed   in  separate  pericardia; 
sometimes  the  hearts,  though  both  well  formed,  are  con- 
tained in  one  common  pericardium,  in  which  they  may  be 
either  distinct  from  each  other,  or  superficially  joined  at 
some  point.    In  other  cases  two  hearts  are  found,  but  both 
in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  lastly,  there  may  be  only  one 
heart  presenting  several  vices  of  conformation,  as  three  or 
four  ventricles,  or  one  of  the  two  ordinary  ventricles  unu- 
sually large,  and  partly  divided  by  a  septum.    In  other 
cases  of  this  description  the  heart  has  been  found  single 
and  well  formed,  but  the  large  vessels  have  been  all  double, 
so  that  two  aortas  sprung  from  the  left  ventricle,  &c. 

In  some  instances  of  double  monstrosity  the  component 
individuals  are  distinct  and  separate  at  their  lower  halves, 
but  more  or  less  intimately  united  at  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  body  and 
single  head.    In  others,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  double,  while 
the  pelvis  and  inferior  extremities  are  nearly  or  quite  single. 
In  some  cases  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  divisions  the 
separation  of  the  bcKlies  is  only  rx)mplete  inferiorly,  all  the 
parts  above  the  umbilicus  manifesting  a  tendencv  to  coa- 
lesce: in  others  the  separation  is  perfect  as  high  as  the 
neck.    In  all  these  instances  however  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  although  apparently  single,  almost  inra- 
riablv  present  on  dissection  some  supernumerary  parts, 
which  clearly  indicate  their  double  origin.  Those  compound 
monsters  which  are  furnished  with  two  heads  and  a  single 
body  offer  numerous  varieties;  the  head  may  be  double, 
but  not  distinctly  divided,  there  being  two  faces,  more  or 
less  perfectly  formed,  placed  side  by  side,  and  separated  by 
ft  longitudinal  division ;  each  face  is  generally  provided 
with  a  pair  of  eyes,  but  sometimes  there  are  only  three,  one 
being  placed  in  the  median  line  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  together,  as  in  cases  of  Cyclopia.    The  two  heads 
may  be  completely  double,  but  the  body  and  extremilies 
single.    Lastly,  the  heads  and  upper  halves  of  the  bodies 
may  be  separate,  there  being  four  upper  extremities,  while 
the  monster  is  only  single  by  the  pelvis  and  lower  extre- 
mities.   A  human  monster  of  the  last  kind,  which  lived  to 
be  nine  months  old,  excited  great  interest  in  Paris  in  1829  ; 
it  was  a  double  female,  and  denominated  Rita-Christina. 
It  was  born  in  Sardinia,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  to  be 
publicly  exhibited.    It  was  carefully  examined  after  death, 
and  a  detailed  aecount  of  its  structure  has  been  given  by 
M.  Serres,  in  his  Recherches  d Anatomic  Transcendamiet 
&c.    The  two  vertebral  columns  were  found  quite  distinct 
in  their  whole  length,  and  a  rudimentary  pelvis  separated 
them  inferiorly :  another  fully  developed  pelvis  was  found 
in  its  natural  position,  which  supported  two  well  ibrmed 
abdominal  limbs.    There  existed  a  single  bladder,  uterus, 
and  rectum,  which  were  common  to  the  two  subjects,  but 
behind  these  organs  were  found  rudimentary  traces  of 
others.    There  were  two  distinct  hearts,  and  all  the  other 
thoracic  and  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  double. 
A  singular  and  unique  case  is  recorded  by  Sir  E.  Home 


(Pkilos.  TVaiw.,  vol.  Izxx.,  p.  296,  and  vol.  Ixxxiz.,  p.  28 ; 
also  in  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anaiomyy  t  iii.,  p.  334),  of 
a  foBtus  with  an  accessory  head,  which  was  implanted  by 
its  summit  on  to  the  crown  of  the  natural  head.  The  body 
of  this  child  was  well  formed  in  every  respect,  having  no 
supernumeraiy  parts,  and  the  principal  head  was  quite  na- 
tural in  appearance,  except  in  the  parietal  region,  where  its 
integuments  were  continued  into  those  of  the  aecessory 
head.  The  latter  was  placed  in  an  entirely  inverted  posi- 
tion, the  neck,  which  terminated  in  a  round  tumour,  being 
directed  upwards  and  a  little  backwards.  This  monstrous 
child,  which  was  bom  in  Bengal  in  1783,  lived  to  be  four 
years  old,  and  then  only  died  ftom  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  In 
this  case,  which  must  be  included  with  those  of  double 
monstrosity,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  and  limbs  be- 
longing to  the  accessory  head  had  become  completely  atro- 
phied, but  it  is  exceedingly  curious  how  this  remaining  part 
continued  to  live  solely  by  means  of  vascular  and  nervous 
communication  with  the  principal  individual,  and  without 
any  separate  umbilical  cord  or  special  organs  of  nutrition. 

The  last  variety  of  monstrosity  which  we  shall  mention  is 
that  by  inclusion.  In  these  cases  fragments  of  one  foetus 
have  been  found  contained  in  the  interior  of  another.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  M.  Dupuytren  {Bull,  de  la 
Facultc  de  M^decine,  vol.  i.),  who  found  a  cyst  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon  of  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  containing 
an  organised  mass,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  pre* 
sented  traces  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  muscles, 
and  most  of  the  bones  of  a  foetus,  but  no  vestiges  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  circulation.  Similar 
substances  have  been  found  in  various  situations  in  other 
subjects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  nature ;  though  the 
mode  in  which  the  germ  of  one  foetus  has  become  included 
in  the  body  of  another  is  at  present  entirely  unknown. 

Compound  monsters,  formed  by  the  union  of  more  than 
two  distinct  individuals,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  few 
authentic  cases  of  such  anomaly  are  on  record. 

None  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
in  explanation  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  single  monsters 
throw  any  light  on  the  causes  of  compound  monstrosity. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  germs  have  been 
originally  double,  or  whether  two  or  more  have  become 
united  auring  the  progress  of  development.  The  latter  is 
the  most  general  opinion;  and  the  most  probable  idea 
respecting  their  moae  of  union  is,  that  two  ova  become 
adherent  whenever  they  are  contained  within  tlio  same 
membranes,  and  opposed  to  each  other  by  corresponding 
aspects  of  the  body. 

2.  Predisposing  and  exciting  Causes  of  Monstrosity. — 
Of  these  little  is  known ;  for  while  the  influences  deter- 
mining the  phenomena  of  normal  development  are  hidden 
from  us,  those  presiding  over  irregular  formation  must 
necessarily  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  the  article  Foetus 
it  is  stated  that  the  organs  of  the  embryo  are  generally 
considered  to  be  successively  developed,  and  not  evolved 
from  originally  pre-existing  elements :  the  notion  therefore 
that  the  germ  of  the  future  embryo  is  ever  originally  mon- 
strous previous  to  impregnation  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  congenital 
malformation  must  be  sought  for  in  some  accidental  in  flu* 
ences  disturbing  or  arresting  the  process  of  development  in 
the  embryo.  Direct  evidence  has  been  affprded  by  expe- 
riment that  the  natural  stages  of  formation  may  be  so 
altered  in  the  embryo  of  the  chick  during  incubation  by 
external  injury.  Gooffroy  St.  Hilaire  injured  several  eggs 
in  which  the  process  of  incubation  had  comroencedi  and 
had  been  going  on  naturally  for  several  days.  He  shook 
some  of  them  violently,  he  perforated  the  shell  of  others  in 
different  places  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or  kept  them  in  a 
vertical  position,  upon  either  the  large  or  small  end,  during 
the  whole  time  of  hatching;  again,  in  some  he  covered 
part  of  the  shell  with  wax,  or  a  varnish  impervious  to  the 
air.  The  constant  effect  of  these  injuries  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  number  of  anomalies,  either 
simple  or  complicated,  among  which  may  be  mention«l 
cuchpia  and  other  malformations  of  the  face  and  head, 
eventration,  and  spinal  fissure.  In  no  insUnce  was  any 
case  of  double  monstrosity  met  with,  which  might,  d  prton^ 
have  been  supposed ;  a  double  monster  being  composed  of 
two  distinct  embryos,  the  germs  of  which  must  have  nre- 
viously  existed  in  the  same  egg.  {Mfmoiresdu  Mus&um , 
torn,  xiii.,  p.  289  ;  also  Journal  Complement,  des  Set.  Msti.^ 
torn,  xxxiv.) 
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The  younger  St  Hilaire  repeated  theto  experiments  in  a 
different  manner,  altering  the  structure  of  eggs  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  incubation,  and  not  during  the  course 
of  this  process,  as  had  been  done  by  his  father.  His  expe- 
riments were  attended  irith  quite  a  different  result:  the 
more  violent  disturbing  influences  destroyed  the  vitality  of 
the  embryo  altogether ;  others,  less  active,  produced  general 
retardation  or  arrest  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
whole  body ;  but  in  no  instance  was  malformation  of  any 
one  region  or  part  effected.  (Hist,  des  Anom,,  (bm.  iii., 
p.  503.)  These  experiments  confirm  the  opinion  that  ano- 
malies involving  a  single  individual  must  principally  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  some  disturbing  causes  occur- 
ring during  the  process  of  development  In  some  instances 
the  burth  of  a  monster  has  undoubtedly  followed  an  accident 
received  by  the  mother  during  the  early  months  of  gesta- 
tion, such  as  a  fall,  a  violent  blow  on  the  abdomen,  or  some 
long-continued  mental  impression  or  anxiety.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  causes  is  however  much  weaker  than  has  been 
supposed;  for  how  many  examples  occur  every  day  of 
women  producing  weU-formed  children  who  have  been 
suffering  under  violent  moral  emotions,  or  who  have  received 
kerious  accidents  during  pregnancy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  forward  any  arguments  to  refute  the  antient  super- 
stitious notions  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  was  supposed  to  exert  over  the  formation  of 
the  fcBtus.  It  is  no  longer  supposed,  except  by  the  igno- 
rant that  any  object  which  has  been  seen  or  longed  for  by 
the  parent  can  be  depicted  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  and 
in  most  cases  where  the  child  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  deformed  through  the  influence  of  any  such  cause,  if 
the  date  of  the  impression  received  by  the  mother  be  care- 
fully ascertained,  it  will  be  found  that  the  organ  supposed 
to  be  altered  or  marked  by  such  impression  must  have  been 
nearly  or  fully  developed  at  the  time  that  it  was  received, 
and  therefore  could  be  in  no  way  affected. 

Another  very  generally  admitted  cause  for  sotiie  malfdr- 
mations  is  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  fc&tUs  itself,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  cases  of  anencephalia  and 
other  malformations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  must  be 
referred  to  dropsical  disease  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull  and  spine  of  the  embryo;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  explanatioti  is  inadmissible,  and  snpported  by  no 
proofs.  Many  other  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  production  of  monsters,  as  adhesions  between 
the  foetus  and  its  investing  membranes ;  modifications  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nutriment  received  by  the 
embryo ;  pressure  made  on  the  foetus  by  tumours  attached 
to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  causes;  for,  after  all, 
we  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  development 
of  the  embryo  in  anomalous  cases  has  been  diverted  from 
its  natural  (tourse,  or  arrested  by  some  accidental  cause, 
which,  whether  taking  its  origin  in  the  foetus  itself,  or 
acting  secondarily  on  the  embryo,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  accidental  causes  acting  during 
the  process  of  development  will  accdunt  for  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  monstrosity,  yet  it  will  not  account  for  all. 
It  has  been  observed  that  some  malformations  are  heredi- 
tary, are  transmitted  f^om  fathers  to  children ;  and  since  all 
influence  of  the  father  on  the  child  must  cease  with  the 
act  of  fecundation,  these  anomalies  niust  be  dated  from  the 
moment  of  conception. 

3.  Lcaos  of  Monstrosity.— From  extended  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  all  tne  forms  and  varieties  which  mon- 
strosity presents  are  apparently  under  the  control  of  certain 
fixed  laws ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  general  facts  which  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of  malfor- 
mation. Some  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with,  since,  by  a  knowledge  of  them,  we  may  often  be  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  (when  reading  or  hearing  descriptions  of 
monsters,  or  looking  at  figures  in  old  works)  those  anoma- 
lous cases  which  may  really  have  existed,  from  others  which 
are  only  the  fanciful  and  absurd  productions  of  a  fertile 
imagination.  To  one  of  these  laws  we  have  already  alluded, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  union  between  two  individuals 
forming  a  double  monster  always  takes  place  by  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  body ;  and  we  shall  now  briefly  mention 
several  others. 

Monstrosity,  however  complicated  and  extensive,  is  never 
carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  the  animal  affected 

.vith  it  9Ut  Qf  the  series  of  natural  beings  in  vhich  it  h9$ 


been  originally  placed ;  no  entire  being  nor  orgis  h&ie^ 
been  met  wiu  so  deformed  that  the  species  to  wbd 
belonged  could  liot  be  recognised.  Again,  in  the  q. 
extensively  defbrmed  monsters  the  relatiTe  eoocea- 
between  different  organs  are  never  so  completely  altoi. 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  the  pe*. 
tion  which  they  occupy.  Thus  the  heart  has  ne\ier  l<<: 
found  in  the  cranium,  nor  the  lungs  in  the  pelvis. 

Anomalies  are  more  (Sequent  in  proportion  ti  tber 
not  ilffect  vital  organs  nor  interfere  with  any  impurii 
functions.    Thus  we  very  commonly  meet  with  irreg'ju- 
ties  in  the  course  of  blood-Tessels»  since  it  signifiis  b, 
through  what  channels  the  blood  is  eonyeyed,  so  tk . 
arrives  kt  the  organ  which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  It  :i. 
also  been  found  that  the  parts  most  liable  to  vary  are  t^* 
which  are  the  latest  in  attaining  their  complete  eroliit/. 
and  this  fact  may  very  readily  he  explained,  for  if  tfcepr- 
cess  of  development  be  disturbed  or  arrested  hjznjcM 
during  the  course  of  foetal   life,  those  organs  vhicli  p 
already  nearly  or  fully  formed  at  the  time  of  theoeeors^? 
of  such  disturbing  influence  will  be  little  or  not  ai  l 
altered,  while  on  the  contrary  cotnplete  suppresbioo  er . 
very  marked  alteration  may  be  effected  in  other  parts  vli-^ 
formation  has  not  commenced  or  is  very  ilnperfect  Tl' 
fact  has  been  explained  in  another  manner,  by  sapjuq; 
that  different  organs  are  subordinate  in  their  fomitma 
to  another,  ohe  beiiig  produced  by  another  whose  dere'^ 
ment  preceded  it.    Thus  the  suppression  of  any  part  r. 
not  influence  those  which  have  been  previously  ku, 
while  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  complete  abseu 
of  all  those  which  ought  to  have  followed  it  in  the  (sk 
of  development. 

A  kind  of  compensation   or  balancing  has  soaetjci 
been  observed  between  different  organs  in  monsters;  ai** 
of  development  in  one  part  being  accompanied  wilhaco^ 
responding  arrest  of  formation  in  some  other  organ  Tm 
an  individual  having  several  supernumerary  fingenari^ 
on  one  hand  freduently  has   the  opposite  limb  forr.^'M^ 
with  fewer  than  the  usual  number,  and  monsters (f^priiai 
of  the  brain  have  been  observed  to  have  the  face  ooniwiu/ 
large.     Many  other  applications  have  been  mtisJii^ 
law  of  compensation,  as  it  has  been  termed  hyG^f^ 
Hilaire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  left  side  of  theViiy'^ii^ 
ft-equently  deformed  than  tha  right,  and  that  i  ^ 
number  of  monster$  belong  to  the  female  than  totlKis^ 
sex,  which  last  fact  Meckel  explains  by  the  theor)  tl»t  Oie 
generative  organs  are  in  both  sexes  originally  female,  m 
that  many  monsters  remain  of  that  sex  by  arrest  of  de^t5lt 
ment,  who,  if  naturally  formed,  would  have  been  males. 

For  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  monsM 
the  reader  may  particularly  consult  Haller's  treatw  uf 
Monstria ;  Meckel's  Manual  qf  P^hokgical  ^«f^ 
(German);  Geoffrey  St  HUaire's  Anatmie  Woff^f} 
and  his  son  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  HMredaJi^ 
malies. 

MONStttfiLET,  EPJGUKRRAND  DE,  s  oel«^ 
French  chronicle  writer,  lived  in  the  fifteentii  oeiiiuj 
His  quotations  from  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Vegetius  lead  tot!» 
opinion  that  he  inust  have  had  atolerat>leacauaiDtan«vi|B 

Latin  literature.  M.  Pacier  supposes  that  either  from  «^^ 
weakness  or  a  predominant  taste  for  study,  he  alti^^ 
abstained  from  the  profession  of  arms,  which  it  tk  ^^ 
when  he  lived,  was  almost  essential  to  the  character oii 
gentleman.    The  same  author  is  also  of  opinion  that  be  »• 
longed  to  neither  of  the  factions  of  ArmagnacorBu'f"^^'' 
nor  indeed  acted  in  any  of  the  events  of  his  time,  butwjs 
quiet  spectator  of  the  circumstances  which  he  h^srecorflw^ 
In  all  his  work  Monstrelet  only  once  alludei  to  hmm 
where  he  describes  the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  un^* 
before  Compidgne  (livre  ii..  chap.  86),  and  then  be  me^j 
tells  us  that  he  was  present  at  the  interview  between 
Pucelle  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  almost  m^^;^^ 
he  was  not  present  at  the  skirmish  in  which  the  o'P*"^  ,^ 
made.    He  had  on  this  occasion  (says  Da^ier)  accompan 
the  Duke  Philip  perhaps  as  historian.    The  t^^^JzLi 
he  passed  in  the  city  of  Cambrai,  where  he  ieW  »>^^^ 
offices,  being  bailiff  of  the  chapter  of  Carobrfti,,  pw  ?» . 
the  city,  and  bailiff  of  WaUaincourt.    He  died  o  "^ 
middle  of  the  year  1453. 


The  first  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Monstielet^j^ 
with  the  year  1400,  and  ends  with  the  year  1422;  we'^^ 
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mnd  fbaTth  book,  wHieh  are  both  rejected  by  M.  Bnchon,  a 
modern  editor ;  the  latter  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
ovents  which  it  records  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  the  chronicler,  and  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  iirho  declares  that  Monstxelet  stopped  at  1444,  as 
Well  as  from  the  result  of  certain  critical  investigations  on 
the  part  of  M-  Buchon  himself. 

Moustrelet  is  greatly  commended  fbr  his  minuteness  of 
detail,  his  ftdelity»  and  the  extended  view  he  takes  in  his 
*  Chronides  ;*  for,  like  Froissart,  his  predecessor,  he  does  not 
<3onfine  himself  to  Franco  alone,  but  gives  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  aflairs  of  the  other  countries  of 
£urope  which  were  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge. 
His  principal  object  Was  to  give  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his 
time,  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  but  he  adds 
much  valuable  information,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical. 
In  France  there  are  several  manuscripts  of  Moustrelet 
The  first  printed  edition  is  a  quarto»  dated  1512,  which  was 
followed  by  four  others,  the  last  dated  1603,  all  containing 
the  additional  books  rejected  by  Buchon,  who  however 
praises  the  third  edition  (1572)  for  its  beauty.    The  new 
edition  by  Buchon  was  published  in  1836,  and  forms  part  of 
a  series  of  the  '  Panth6on  litt^raire,'  in  which  it  is  designed 
to  give  all  the  principal  chronicles  of  France.    In  1808  an 
BngUsh  version  of  Moustrelet  was  published  by  Mr.  Johnes, 
the  translator  of  Froissart. 

MONT  DE  MARS  AN.    [Undbs.] 
MONT  DE  PIETl'  (MONTE  DI  PIETA\  in  Italian), 
a  benevolent  institution  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money  to 
necessitous  people  at  a  moderate  interest.    The  Jews,  who 
were  the  great  money-lenders  in  that  age,  exacted  an  enor- 
mous interest,'  and  as  much  as  20i.  to  25/.  per  cent.    The 
Papal   government  and  other  Italian  governments  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  bank,  which  lent  money  uoon  pledges, 
for  a  fixed  term,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  intended  cniefly  to 
defray  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  term,  if  the  capital  lent  and  interest 
were  not  repaid,  the  pledges  were  sold,  and  the  surplus 
money,  after  paying  the  debt  incurred,  was  restored  to  the 
owners     In  most  instances  however  the  term  might  be  ro- 
uewed  by  merely  paying  the  interest    The  difference  be- 
tween these  establishments  and  those  of  the  ordinary  pawn- 
brokers seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  intended  mainly 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  borrowers,  and  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  lenders,  and  that  every  reasonable  facility  was  afforded 
to  the  former.    The  administration  of  the  Monte  di  Pieti 
was  therefore  conducted  upon  economical  and  strictly  equi« 
table  principles,  and  it  was  under  the  inspection  of  the 
government  as  a  public  benevolent  institution.    This  at 
least  was  the  original  principle,  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  been  deviated  from  in  after-times,  in  consequence  of 
the  cupidity  or  necessities  of  the  governments  themselves. 
In  times  when  capital  was  more  scarce  or  less  generally  di^ 
fused  than  it  is  now,  and  when  loans  of  money  were  difficult 
to  be  got,  the  Monte  di  Pieti  was  a  most  usefiil  institution. 
Lao  X.,  some  say  Paul  III.,  sanctioned  the  flrsl  establish- 
ment of  a  Monte  di  Piet4  at  Rome,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  society  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  con- 
tributed the  neeessary  funds,  lent  upon  pledges  small  sums 
nut  exceeding  thirty  Roman  scudi,  a  little  more  than  six 
pounds  sterling,  to  each  person.    The  money  was  lent  for  a 
term  of  eightaen  months.    The  establishment  was  under 
the  inspection  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
Idtrge  storehouses  were  annexed  to  the  office,  which  stood 
in  the  district  della  Regola,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
(Richard.  Deteription  de  PltaUe^  vol.  v.)    Other  establish- 
Dieots  of  a  similsr  nature  existed  at  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  aud  most  other  towns  of  Italy.    That  of  Padua  is 
one  of  the  oldest  on  recoord,  having  been  established  in  1 49 1, 
when  the  Jewish  banks,  which  lent  at  usurious  interest, 
were  shut  up.     (Scardeoni,  De  Antiquitaie  Vrbii  Patavii.) 
This  institution  was  introduced  into  other  countries,  espe- 
cially into  the  Netherlands,  and  Monts  de  Pi6t^  were  esta- 
\      blisbed  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other  places.    In 
I       Spain  there  were  also  similar  establishments  at  Madrid  and 
i       some  other  large  towns,  but  in  no  country  were  they  so 
I       generally  spread  as  in  Italy,  Uie  original  country  of  benevo- 
lent  institutions  during  the  middle  ages. 

When  the  French  under  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy  in 
1796-7,  they  foundered  the  Monti  diPietJLof  Milan,  Mo- 
dena,  Parma,  and  most  other  towns.  At  Rome,  Pope 
Pius  VL,  l^ing  propaed  by  the  Fxeneh  tp  pay  a^  enormous 


sum  for  war  contributions,  was  obliged  to  seise  upon  thd 
richer  pledges  in  the  Monte  di  Piet&,  for  the  repayment  of 
which  ne  gave  bonds ;  but  these  bonds  lost  all  value  in  the 
subse()uent  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1 798.  The 
Monti  di  Pieti  have  been  re-estabhshed  in  most -Italian 
cities. 

The  Monti  Frumentarii,  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  are 
storehouses  of  corn,  which  is  lent  to  poor  cultivators  on 
the  same  jprinoiple  as  money  is  by  the  Monti  di  Piet4. 

fBRfeSCIA.  T 

MONTD'OR.    [Put  DE  D6MB.] 

MONT  LOUIS.    [Pyrenees  Oribntalxs.I 

MONTLUCON.    [Allibr.] 

M0NTA6NA,  Dr*  Leaches  name  for  a  genus  of  Macru 
reus  crustaceans  allied  to  dUiiatuusa. 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY.  by  birth 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelvn 
earl  of  Kingston  (afterwards  marquis  of  Dorchester,  finally 
duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife  the  lady  Mary  Fielding, 
daughter  of  William  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  was  born  at  her 
father's  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the 
year  1690.    Displaying  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
sprightliness  of  mind  from  her  earliest  years,  she  was  the 
favourite  and  pride  of  her  ikther,  who,  having  lost  his  wife 
in  1694,  and  continuing  a  widower,  introduc^  his  daughter 
to  society,  and  made  her  preside  at  his  table,  almost  before 
she  had  well  outgrown  her  childhood.    It  does  not  appear 
however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  account  of 
his  taking  pains  to  have  her  talents  cultivated  by  a  learned 
education.     What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  have 
acquired  of  her  own  accord ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  ever  studied  Greek,  a  translation  made  by  her. 
When  a  girl,  of  the  'Bncheiridion*  of  Bpictetus,  whicn  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  that  language, 
having  been  in  fact  made  from  the  Latin.     She  was  at  least 
however  an  eager  reader  of  whatever  fell  in  her  way  in  her 
mother- tongue.    In  Au^st,  1712,  without  the  consent  of 
her  father,  with  whose  views  in  regard  to  a  settlement  his 
proposed  son-in-law  had  refused  to  comply.  Lady  Mary 
married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of 
Sandwich.    Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  mar- 
riage, which  have  been  published  entire  for  the  first  time  in 
the  late  complete  edition  of  her  works  by  her  great  grand- 
son, the  present  Lord  Whamcliffe,  prove  that  she  had  already 
attained  much  of  that  sharpness  both  of  style  and  thought 
for  which  her  writings  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  a  maturity 
of  judgment  far  beyond  her  years.    Soon  afler  the  acces- 
sion of  Greorge  I.,  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
in  parliament,  obtained  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  of 
which  his  cousin  Charles  Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  had 
been  appointed  first  commissioner;    and  from  this  time 
Lady  Mary  resided  principally  in  London,  where  her  wit 
and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a  brilliaut  reputation. 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Addison  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  the 
day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as 
in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.    In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte;  and 
in  Ausust  of  that  year  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  accom- 
paniea  by  his  wife.    They  remained  abros^  till  October, 
1718,  and  it  was  durine  this  absence  from  her  native  coun- 
try that  Lady  Mary  addressed  to  her  sister,  the  countess  of 
Mar,  Mr.  Pope,  and  other  male  and  female  friends,  the 
celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fame  principally  rests. 
The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  these 
letters  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  since  visited  the  Levant 
to  be  in  general  as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking ; 
and  they  abound  not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a 
depth  and  sagacity  of  remark,  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a 
female  pen.    Although  they  were  not  given  to  the  world 
during  her  lifetime,  they  were  evidently  written  with  a  view 
to  nublication ;  copies  of  all  of  them  were  preserved  by 
Lady  Mary,  and  some  time  before  her  death  stie  presented 
two  complete  transcripts  of  them,  the  one,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, to  the  Rev.  benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Rotter- 
dam, *to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper;*  the  other,  in 
a  different  hand,  to  Mr.  Molesworth.    Both  these  copies 
were  procured  immediately  after  her  death  by  her  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Bute,  the  first-mentioned  having  been  parcha«>ed 
for  the  sum  of  500/. ;  but  it  appeared  that  a  transcript 
had  been   previously  taken  (as  Mr.   Sowden   affirmed. 
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without  his  knowledge),  and  from  thid  the  Letters  were 
published,  in  three  volumes  12moM  in  1763,  the  editor,  it  is 
said,  having  been  the  notorious  Captain  Cleland.  A  fourth 
volume  appeared  in  1767,  composed  of  letters  of  which  no 
manuscript  is  known  to  exist,  but  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by  Lady  Mary*s  family. 
As  they  originally  appeared,  the  Letters  were  introduced  bv 
a  '  Preface  by  a  Lady,'  dated  1724,  and  signed  M.  A.,  which 
now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  once  of 
considerable  literary  reputation,  Mrs.  wary  Astell,  the  Ma- 
donella  of  the  Tatler  (see  Nos.  32  and  63),  who  was  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Lady  Mary,  and  who  had  drawn  up  the  said 
preface  after  perusing  the  Letters  in  manuscript.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Letters  was  not  considered  to  be  conclu- 
sively established  till  the  publication  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Lady  Mary's  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes  12ma, 
'  by  permission,  from  her  genuine  papers,'  by  Mr.  Dalla- 
way,  who  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Life  of  her  ladyship,  of 
very  little  merit  in  every  respect.  A  second  edition  of  this 
publication  appeared  in  1817,  containing  some  additional 
letters;  but  its  value  has  been  since  entirely  superseded  by 
the  publication  of  '  The  Letters  and  Works  of  jLady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,*  edited  by  her  great-erandson.  Lord 
WharncliiTe,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1836,  and  again  in  1837. 
Besides  presenting  the  letters  formerly  printed  in  a  much 
more  correct  shape,  this  publication  contains  several  letters 
and  other  pieces  which  had  not  before  been  given  to  the 
world ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  value  and  interest  from  a  new 
Life  of  Lady  Mary,  modestly  entitled  '  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes' (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  her  daughter  Lady  Bute), 
which  is  as  able  and  spirited  as  anything  Lady  Maiy  herself 
ever  wrote,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
our  literature. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Let- 
ters, is  famous  for  having  been  followed  by  the  introduction, 
through  her  means,  into  this  country,  and  thence  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox. [Inoculation.]  Of  the  next  twenty  yeara  of  her 
life,  Vhich  she  passed  in  England,  the  most  memorable 
incident  is  her  quarrel  with  Pope,  an  affair  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  mystery,  but  in  which  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vanity  of  the  poet  was  really  more  to  blame  than 
the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this  mterval  also  she  com- 
posed a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  which  was  handed 
about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print ;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  the  poetical  temperament,  and  her  rhymes, 
though  not  without  sprightliness,  contained  nothing  which 
could  ensure  them  a  long  life.  Among  those  of  her  per- 
formances in  this  line  of  greatest  pretension  were  six  satiri- 
cal sketches,  entitled  '  Town  Eclogues,*  which  have  been 
often  printed ;  others  of  her  poetical  pieces,  or  that  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  are  in  so  free  a  style,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  moaern  edi- 
tions of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  known,  she  a|2^ain  left  England  in  1739,  but  this  time 
without  her  husband,  from  whom  however  she  seems  to 
have  parted  on  very  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  wnere  she  lived  first 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Iseo,  and  afterwards  at  Venice, 
till  1761,  when  she  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitations 
of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England.  She  only  survived 
her  return  to  her  native  country  a  few  months,  uyiDg  of  a 
cancer  in  the  breast,  on  the  21st  August,  1762.  Besides  a 
son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  she  left  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  bad  been  married  in  1736  to  John,  third  earl  of 
Bute  (George  III.'s  celebrated  minister),  and  who  died 
in  1794. 

MONTAGU.  EDWARD  WORTLEY,  son  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu.  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Lady  Mary,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in  1713,  at  Wham- 
cliffe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  lier 
biographical  sketch  of  his  mother,  describes  him  as  'betray- 
ing from  the  beginning^  that  surest  symptom  of  moral  (or 
mental)  disease,  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accompanied 
by  a  fertile  ready  invention  never  at  fiiult*  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  from  which  he 
repeatedly  ran  away,  till  at  last  making  his  escape  alto- 
gether from  his  fnbnds,  or  abandoned  by  them  as  irre- 
claimable, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  after 
going  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  hired  himself  for  a 
cabin-boy  in  a  ship  sailing  to  Spain,  where  he  was  after 
some  time  discovered  by  the  British  consul  {it  G^di;^,  and 


once  more'  restored  to  liis  family.  Ite  %ras  then  leet  i 
travel  on  the  Continent  in  chari^e  of  a  private  tutor,  ul : 
was  while  abroad  that  he  published  his  first  work,  i  tn: 
entitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  AntieDt  R* 
publics.'  His  literary  labours  however  stUl  left  him  kissi 
for  pursuits  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  while  at  Pvq  b* 
got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  subjected  b 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  presume  itwss  after  he  «^ 
turned  to  England  that,  while  still  under  age,  he  mamcc 
as  we  are  told  by  his  niece,  a  woman  of  very  lov  desM 
considerably  older  than  himself,  whom  he  forsook  in  i  h 
weeks,  and  never  saw  again.  His  wife,  who  gave  kn  - 
ground  for  divorcing  her,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  hunsel! 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  added,  several  other  ladies  ivm- 
sively  passed  by  his  name,  some  of  whom  were  mamal  [) 
him,  others  nossibly  not ;  the  last  of  them,  at  an?  rate,  bii 
like  himself,  been  married  befbre  to  a  penon  vhon 
still  alive. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  profligacy  and  di<regini  :f 
reputation,  Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a  seat  in  t!; 
House  of  Ck)mmons,  retained  it  for  two  parliamenu,  tL 
at  last  his  extravagant  expenditure  involved  him  in  «e:: 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he  deemed  it  expedm 
once  more  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  to  Sngtui 
but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remvm 
there  by  becoming  a  convert  to  popery,  and  then  imih 
ring  himself  to  Egypt,  excited  a  stiU  greater  sensation  ^ 
turning  Mohammedan.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  statin  tk 
Levant,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  disinherited  bv  b 
father  and  mother ;  but  he  was  on  his  way  back  toEoflts^ 
when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in  1 776,  Beadss  io 
early  tract  he  wrote  another  entitled  '  An  Examination  d^  i 
the  Causes  of  Earthquakes ;'  and  he  also  con tnbafad«ffi«  I 
papers  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'    His  niece  as  I 


eludes  her  account  of  him  as  follows: — *  He  wai  i»lto 
have  had  a  handsome  person,  plausible  mannen,  zodth^t' 
liness  of  parts  which  report  magnified  into  great  tikos; 
but  whether  he  did  really  possess  these  may  be  dooM 
Thus  much   is  certain ;— Mr.  Wortley  and  hAf  U«J 
(neither  of  them  an  incompetent  juc^e)  were  kr  inn 
thinking  highly  of  their  son  s  abilities  and  uodesitf^ 
His    irregular    conduct  was  imputed  by  then/i^^ 
weakness  of  character  than  to  *'  tne  flash  andoothiakv^ 
fiery  spirit "  conscious  of  its  own  powers ;  and  frm  tortto 
last  they  held  him  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  idJ*P 
or  course  whatever,  praiseworthy  or  blameablc,  '^^j'^ 
firmness  and  consistency  of  purpose  which  perbapib^ 
as  necessarily  to  the  great  wicked  man  as  to  theemiMBUf 
good  one.    They  would  have  passed  upon  him  theoot^ 
of  the  patriarch  on  his  first-born—"  Unstable  as  wter,  tW 
shalt  not  excel  I" '  . 

Niebuhr,  in  the  lately  published  volume  oi  ha  Ti^ 
(Hamburg,  1837),  tells  a  curious  anecdote  about  m 
tagu  marrying  another  man*8  wife  in  Bgpyl;  ^  J^P 
some  other  facte  which  throw  light  on  the  cbartcterof  jw 
eccentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  ability  t»  i 
his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  The  dislike  between  i»  I 
father  and  son  appears  to  have  been  mutual.         .    ^ 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL,  LORD  OP,  bort«>^ 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  nobleman  whose  estate,  ^^  fjjj 
he  took  his  name,  was  situated  in  the  V^oyinceofr&f^ 
near  the  river  Dordogne.  His  father,  an  eccentric  w^ 
feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  Gernitf  fj*^' 
who  did  not  speak  French,  and  the  ioterooune  brtwc^ 
tutor  and  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  lAtin ;  •w  «> 


his  parents  made  it  a  rule  always  to  addre*  *"" 'l^ 
language,  of  which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  oi  vj^ 
for  common  purposes.  The  attendants  were  «nJ°I"^' 
follow  the  same  practice.  '  They  all  became  i^"?"^ 
says  Montaigne  himself;  *  and  even  the  villsgen  i  ^ 
neiprhbourhood  learat  words  in  that  language,  ^^ 


which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  c^^J^U; 
among  the  people.'  Thus  without  the  aid  of  ^J^r^ 
teaching,  Montaigne  spoke  Latin  long  before  *>«  **"'  »SJ\ 
French,  which  he  was  afterwards  obKged  to  l*'^^.^. 


foreign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in  the  aam«  ^*^^ 
by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  as  a  task  He  "'^  ,  ^ 
wards  sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Boideaux ; 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  completed  his  college  e^^^ 
He  then  studied  the  law,  and  in  1554  he  was  d»»  ^ 
seiller,'  or  judge,  in  the  parliament  of  ^^^^^f^^our  ^ 
paired  several  times  to  court,  and  enjoyed  "*fJ  l^hi 
Henxi  IL,  by  w|ioin,  or,  as  some  say,  by  Cbarie*  U<>  ^ 
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^nade  a  gentleman  «f  tlia  king*s  clumber  and  a  knigbt  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michel. 

When  he  was  thirty-three  jrears  of  age  Montaigne  mar- 
ried Fran^oise  de  la  Chassaigne,  in  o^er,  as  he  says,  to 
please  his  friemds  rather  than  himself  for  he  wu  not  in- 
clined to  a  married  life.  He  however  lived  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife  till  his  death.  He  had  only  one  daughter  by 
his  marriage.  He  managed  his  own  estate,  on  which  he 
generally  resided,  and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of 
about  6000  livres. 

lu  1^9  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a  Latin  work 
of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Spanish  divine,  on 
*  Natural  Theology.*    France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapproving 
of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  tlie  Protestants,  ana 
yet  being  by  education  a  Catholic,  and  by  principle  and 
disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  live  in  retire- 
lucnt,  and  take  no  part  in  public  affairs  except  by  exhort- 
ing both  parties  to  moderation  and  mutual  charity.   By  this 
conduct  he  became,  as  might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to 
both  sides.    The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged 
him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and 
the  shedding  oi  blood.    It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of 
1^72  that  he  began  to  write  his  *  Essais,'  which  were  pub- 
lished in  March,  1560,  and  met  with  great  success. 

With  the  view  of  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not  good, 
Montaigne  undertook  a  journey  to  Grermany,  Switserland, 
and  lastly  to  Italy.    At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by  se- 
veral cardinals  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  was 
introduced  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull  of  the  pope,  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  proud.    Montaigne  was  delighted 
vitk  Rome ;  he  there  found  himself  at  home  among  those 
scenes  and  monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  ear- 
liest studies  and  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years.    He 
wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, but  the  MS.,  being  discovered  after  nearly  two 
centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  chateau  of  his  family,  was 
published  in  1 774,  under  the  title  of  '  Journal  du  Voyage  de 
Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italie,  par  la  Suisse  et  I'Alle- 
magne,  en  1580-1/    It  is  one  of  the  earliest  detoriptions  of 
Italy  written  in  a  modern  language. 

While  he  was  abroad  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux 
by  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  an  honour  which  he  would  have 
declined  had  not  the  king,  Henri  IH.,  insisted  upon  his 
accepting  the  otlice.  At  the  expiration  of  two  vears  Mon- 
taigne was  re-elected  for  an  equal  period.  On  his  retiring 
from  oiiice  he  returned  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war 
of  the  League  was  then  raging  in  the  country,  and  Mon- 
taigno  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property 
from  the  violence  of  the  contending  factions. 

At  this  time  the  plague  also  brol^  out  in  his  neighbour- 
hood (in  1586),  and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and 
wander  about  various  parts  of  the  country.    He  was  at 
Paris  in  1 588,  busv  about  a  new  edition  of  '  Essays.*    It 
appears  from  De  Tnou's  aooount  that  about  this  time  Mon- 
taigne was  employed  in  negotiations  with  a  view  to  conclude 
a  peace  between  Henri  oi  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV^ 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.    At  Paris  be  became  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  a  young  lady  who  bad  con- 
ceived a  kind  of  sentimental  affection  for  him  from  readinc 
his  book.    Attended  by  her  mother  she  visited  him,  and 
introduced  herself  to  him,  and  from  that  time  he  called  her 
his '  liUe  d'alliance,*  or  adopted  daughter,  a  title  which  she 
retained  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married.  Mon- 
taigne was  then  fifty-five  years  of  aee.    This  attachment, 
which,  though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  of  a  purely  Platonio  nature,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  life.    At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  and  her  mother  croeaed 
one  half  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  civil  troubles  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  to  repair  to  Montaigne's  resi- 
dence and  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and 
daughter. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1588,  Mon- 
taigne atojroed  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasqnier,  and  other 
friends.  The  States- Greneral  were  then  assembled  in  that 
city,  in  which  the  duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  were  treacherously  murdered,  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  December  of  that  yoar.  Montaigne  had  long  fore- 
Men  that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  terminate  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  ereat  party  leaders.  He  had  also 
said  to  De  Thou  that  Henri  of  Navarre  was  inclined  to 
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adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  for- 
saken by  his  party ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  Guise  )iim« 
self  would  not  have  been  averse  from  embracing  the  Pro' 
testant  religion,  if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  hiii 
ambitious  views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned 
to  his  chdteau. 

In  the  following  year  he  became  acquainted  with  Pierre 
Charron,  a  theological  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him.  Charron,  in  his 
book  '  De  la  Sagesse.*  borrowed  many  ideas  from  Mon- 
taigne's '  Essays.'  Montaigne  by  his  will  empowered 
Charron  to  assume  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  he 
himself  had  no  male  issue. 

Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  his  death  ;  he  was  afflicted  with  the 
gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  consult  me- 
dical men,  of  whom  he  had  generally  an  indifferent  opinion. 
In  September,  1592,  he  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  quinsy,  which 
kept  nim  speechless  for  three  days,  during  which  he  had 
recourse  to  his  pen  to  signify  to  his  wife  bis  last  wishes. 
He  also  reauestcd  that  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood sboulu  be  invited,  in  order  that  he  might  take  leave 
of  them.  When  thev  were  all  assembled  in  his  room,  a 
priest  said  mass,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Mon- 
taigne half  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  hands 
joined  together  as  in  prayer,  and  in  that  attitude  he  expired, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  buried  at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of 
the  Feuillans,  where  his  widow  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

Montaigne's  *  Essais '  have  been  the  subject  of  much  eon- 
flicting  criticism.  If  wo  consider  the  age  and  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  country  in  which  the  author  lived,  we 
must  consider  them  a  very  extraordinary  production,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  learning  contained  in  the  work, 
although  that  is  very  considerable,  as  for  the  clear  good 
sense,  philosophical  spirit,  and  frank  liberal  tone  which 
pervade  its  pages,  as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicity  of 
the  language.  Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
Fmnce,  the  language  was  hardly  formed,  the  country  was 
distracted  by  feudal  turbulence,  ignorant  fanaticism,  deadly 
intolerance,  and  civil  factions,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
(his  a  country  gentleman  living  in  a  remote  province,  him- 
self belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce,  feudal  aristocracy, 
composed  a  work  full  of  moral  maxims  and  precepts,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  antient  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  founded  on  a  system  of  natural  ethics,  on 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of 
history ;  and  this  book  was  read  with  avidity  amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  factions,  the  din  of  civil  war,  and  the  cries  of  perse- 
cution and  murder. 

The  morality  of  the  'Essab'  has  been  called,  and  not 
unreasonably,  though  not  correctly  in  the  expression,  a 
pagan  morality :  it  is  not  founded  on  the  &ith  ana  the  hopes 
of  Christianity,  and  its  principles  are  in  many  respeets 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Gospel.  Montaigne  was 
a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined  infidel ;  his  philosophy  is 
in  a  great  measure  that  of  Seneca  and  other  antient  writen; 
whose  books  were  the  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands 
when  a  chUd.  Acoordingly,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other 
Christian  moralists,  while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne's 
talents  and  the  many  good  sentiments  contained  in  his 
work,  are  very  severe  upon  his  ethics  taken  as  a  system.  A 
living  moralist  of  our  own  time.  Professor  Vtnet  of  Basle, 
has  given  a  fair  analysts  of  the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  ethies. 
(Euais  de  Philoiophie  Morale  et  de  Moraie  Religieuee 
same  de  quekjuee  EseaU  de  Critique  LitUraire,  par  A. 
Vinet,  Pans,  1828.)  In  the  54th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
the  '  Essais,'  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts  of 
ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction,  and  the 
other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes  on  to  say, '  that 
men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curiosity  and  of  learning; 
are  Christians  through  reverence  and  obedience ;  that  minds 
of  middle  growth  and  moderate  capacities  are  most  prone 
to  doubt  and  error ;  but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear- 
sighted and  better  grounded  in  science,  ibrm  a  superior 
class  of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  relimus  investiga- 
tions, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  Ugbt  of  the  Scriptnres,  and 
feel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of  our  ecclesiastical 
doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who  reaeh  Uiis  last  staga 
through  the  second,  with  marvellous  firuit  and  eonflrmatkm, 
and  who,  having  attained  the  extreme  boundary  of  Chp' 
tian  intelligence,  ei\]oy  their  success  with  modesty  c 
thanksfEiving ;  ualike  those  men  of  another  stamp,  wb 
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order  to  dear  themaelTes  of  the  suspicions  arising  finom  their 
past  errors,  become  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  cause  which  they  pretend  to  serve.'  And 
B  few  lines  after,  he  modestly  places  himself  in  the  second 
class,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the  first  state  of 
iminformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  attained  the  thii-d  and 
last  exalted  stage, '  and  who,'  he  says,  *  are  thereby  rendered 
inept,  importunate,  and  troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  back  upon  my 
first  and  natural  condition,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted 
to  depart'  In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (b.  i.,  56),  he  recom- 
menos  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  terms  evidently  sin^ 
cere;  and  in  the  'Journal  of  his  TraTcls,'  which  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  he  manifests  Christian  sentiments 
in  several  places* 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  several  licentious  and 
some  cynical  passages  in  his  '  Essais.'  This  licentiousness 
however  appears  to  be  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the 
meaning  of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bad  intentions,  and  only 
followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  com- 
bats most  earnestly  the  malignant  feelings  freauent  in 
man,  injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  uncharitaoleness ; 
cruelty  he  detests,  his  whole  nature  was  averse  from  it 
His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  education  of  children,  on 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  especially  of  criminal 
justice,  are  remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  France  in  his 
time. 

The  'Essais'  have  gone  through  many  editions :  that  of 
Paris,  3  vols.  4to.,  1725,  is  the  most  complete.  Vernier 
published,  in  1810,  'Notices  et  Observations  pour  fiiciliter 
la  Lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  It 
j8  a  useful  commentary. 

MONTANISTS,  or  CATAPHRYGIANS,  a  sect  of 
Christians,  which  arose  in  Phrygia  about  171  a.d.  (Euse- 
bins,  Chron^  p.  170;  and  Ecc,  Hut.,  v.  8.)  They  were 
called  Montanists  from  their  leader  Montanus,  and  Cata- 
phrygians  or  Phrygians  from  the  country  in  which  they 
first  appeared. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Montanus  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Ardaba,  a  village  in  Mysia, 
and  to  have  been  only  a  recent  convert  when  he  first  made 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  prophet  (Enseb.,  Hut. 
Ecc.,  V.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesses, 
named  Prisca  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  According  to 
some  of  the  antient  writers,  Montanus  was  believed  by  his 
followers  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit.  Probably  this 
Ib  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  claimed  divine 
inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associates.  They  delivered 
their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  the  church  the  practice  of  appealing 
to  visions  in  fii^vour  of  opinions  and  actions^  of  whicn  prac- 
tice Cyprian  and  others  availed  themselves  to  a  great 
extent  (Middleton's  F^ee  Enqtiinf,  p.  98,  &c.)  Tertnllian, 
who  banged  to  this  sect  informs  us  that  theiie  revelations 
related  only  to  points  of  discipline,  and  neither  affected  the 
doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  doctrines  of  Montanus  agreed  in  general  with 
those  ef  the  Catholic  church,  but  some  of  his  fdlowMV  ap- 
pear to  have  embraced  the  Saibellian  heresy.  The  Mon- 
taniftts  Were  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by 
the  austerity  of  their  manners  and  the  strictness  of  their 
discipline.  They  condemned  second  marriages^  and  pra^ 
tised  ftists.  They  maintained  that  all  flight  from  perse- 
cution was  unlawful,  and  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
ibrgiye  great  sins  committed  after  baptism.  They  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  at  the 
Millennium.  Tbey  are  accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers 
of  celebrating  mysteries  attended  by  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
lewdness,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that  these  charges  are 
unfounded. 

The  Montanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Catholic  pafty,  though  they  were  once  countenanced 
for  a  short  tkae  by  a  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, but  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Victor. 
Tertnllian  wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  thor  opimons. 

[TBJRnULLlAlf.] 

The  sect  was  numerous,  and  lasted  a  oonsiderable  time. 
They  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Auguatin  and  Jerome,  the 
latter  of  whom  wrote  against  them. 

(Eusebius^  Hut,  Eee. ;  Epiphaaiust  D9  Hmema;  Ter- 


tulHan'fc  t^^ki;  Lardner's  ^•>forjr(jf flJrrffcj, chaptiij 
Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hist. ;  Neander's  Ktrdiengetchicht^.) 

MONTA'NUS,  A'ftlAS.     [AltiAs  MoNtAKus]      i 

MONTARGIS.    [LoittKT.] 

MONTAUBAN,  a  town  in  tbe  south  of  PrwK^  tv4 
of  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  situated  qd  j 
river  Tarn  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Kttlc  river  Te»T|i 
in  44**  1'  N.  lat  and  V  21'  E.  long. ;  336  miles  m  a  d.i4 
line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  408  miles  bj  tbe  r4 
through  Orl6ans,  Chdteauroux,  Limoges,  and  Cahon. 

The  town  was  founded  in  a.d.  1144  by  Count  Alplrtg 
of  Toulouse.  Tn  the  religious  contests  of  tbe  sixterd 
century  it  was  fortiRed  by  the  Huguenot  party,  and  r»s:i 
the  attack  of  the  Catholics,  who  besieged  it  under  Mc!^!^! 
A.D.  1680.  In  the  following  century,  being  still  iaiii, 
bands  of  the  same  party,  it  resisted  the  stuck  of  L^ 
XIIL,  A.D.  1621,  and  did  not  aubdlit  until  after  the  stf ' 
and  capture  of  Rochelle,  a.i>.  1629.  Its  fortifications  ta  i 
soon  after  desth)yed.  It  Suffered  ifluch  from  the  (Ini(jut> 
ings  of  Louis  klY.,  but  is  still  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  i!k 
reformed  religion  In  France. 

The  tovrn  is  in  a  pledsant  situation,  partly  upon  a  ^a(b . 
Slope.  It  is  a  handsome  pla<^,  and  ^  cohsidcred  \m\'i:\. ' 
The  gates  of  the  town  ard  in  general  of  ah  ti^nt  archit^  I 
ture ;  the  streets  are  Well  laid  out  and  clean,  td  'k 
houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  buOt  Tki 
is  a  handsome  Square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  tith  t 
piazea  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  omataented  with  Doric  pt 
ters.  The  centre  of  the  square  is  laM  out  as  a  ptibli 
garden.  There  are  besides  two  bttndaome  public  «a!h 
with  a  raised  terrace  between  them,  from  which  liiere  is  i 
fine  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  distant  130  of  140  miles.  Tbe 
is  a  fine  cathedral  erected  at  a  very  early  period.  Tl» 
other  public  builditigs  are  worthy  of  notice,  especiallr  (if 
town-ball  and  the  bishop's  palace.  There  is  a  bridge  built 
of  brick  over  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  navigablfc,  and  m 
through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  V»tt  ire 
numerous  villas  round  the  town. 

The  population  in  1831   tva«   18,255  for  the  torn,  (c 
25,460  for  the  Whole  commune;  in    1836  it  was  .'X^^ 
for  the  tommune.     There   sre   a   eonsidersble  mw 
of  manufactories  of  common  woollen  doth,  ^^.'f^: 
sergd  and  other  irooDen  goods,  sUk  stockings  lodlu^^ 
sUks,  search,  and  cards  for  dressing  woollen  p^  "^ 
are  alsD  soap-houses,  potteries,  btan^  distilleries,  ua-!>^ 
and  dye-houses.    It  id  a  fcreat  mart  for  corn  andfortomnA 
woollens.     There  are  five  fWrs  in  the  year,  three  of  *wfi» 
continue  for  eight  days  each.     The  navigation  of  thcura 
and  the  Garonne  affords  teady  eommunication  'J*  f*! 
deaux.    The  town  has  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of  10^ 
volumes,  baths,   and  excellent   iftn*.      The  surrottndioj 
country  abounds  with  excellent  fruit,  Ush,  pon"^'*J: 
ortohifis.    The  •  pM^  de  foie  gras*  *f  this  place  aw  «»• 
sidered  eqtial  to  those  of  Toulouse,  and  tbe  wines  of  »^ 
bartier,  Fau,  Attssas  or  Aussac,  and  Auviller,  obtained  ft^ 
the  vineyards  i^ound  the  Ae^hbou^ing  town  5f  Cja[«»-*^ 
raain,  are  excellent.  Literature  is  oiiltivated.  atrdtbeiow 
has  prodtloed  some  Writers  of  considerable  repute. 

There  are  a  subordinate  cotort  of  justice,  a  com"*™ 
amrt,  several  fiscal  6r  administrative  g<>v«'""*®"VT,^ 
and  societies  for  th6  promblion  or  direction  of  rt«n«»f»^" 
and  agricuHure.    there  Ate  a  theological  s®?^"*^,  i 
Frotestants  and  a  Protestant  Auxfl»ry  Bible  Socic^ » 
society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  <he  belles-lettres  J  « f^  o 
school,  a  free  drawing-school,  and  a  mfaternity  «o<5»«"- 

Montauban  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  the  °5?^hisboP 
prebends  the  department  of  Tarn  6t  GaronAc^o  o^j 
is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  W»r"  ^^^ 

The  arrondissement  of  Montauban  has  an  are«  J'^^^ 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  62  communes,    n  >     .^ 
divided  into  eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  j 
of  the  peace.    The  population  in  183 1  was  Wt^9^  \ " 
it  was  106,799. 

MONTBK'LIARD.    [Doubs.] 

MONTBRISON.    [Loms.]  ^  ,,^1 

MONTCALM,  MARQUIS  DE.   [Wolfb,  GB5Biii-J 

MONTDIDIKR.    ESokmb.]  .  ^„^ 

MONTECASI'NO  is  the  name  of  a  ^^^^r^^ 
tery  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  i^^^^ 
Lavoro,  near  the  borders  of  the  Papal  state.  ^*  ?  'v  jg  v^ 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  ^"'^iig«  ^ 
offset  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  rises  above  tW  vai  j 
the  Frigido,  an  affluent  of  the  Lim,    Ife«  ^^^ 
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Gerumno,  which  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  partly 
occupies  tbQ  sito  of  the  antient  Casinum,  a  fown  of  the 
Volsci,  and  subsequeittly  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  sacked 
by  HannibaVs  troops  on  their  march  from  Capua  to^vards 
Kome.    Remains  of  the  antient  town  are  still  seen,  in- 
cluding an  amphitheatre,  v^  theatre,  and  several  sepulchral 
monuments.    It  was  in  a.d.  52 ^  that  St.  Benedict  reoaired 
to   this  spot,  and  bc^an  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated 
monastery,  which  afterwards  became  the  head  quarters  of 
Ilia    order.   [Benedict,  Saint.]    The  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lpngobards  about  the  year  582,  was  restored 
more  ihan  a' century  after,  and  became  more  magnificent 
than  before,  being  enriched  by  giAs  fiom  yarious  princes. 
Ratchis,  king  of  the  Longobards,  as  well  as  Carloman, 
brother  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  retired  to  Monte 
Casir^o,  where  they  became  monks,  and  die4  there.    The 
monastery  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  884, 
hut  was  restored  in  the  year  949.    The  age  that  followed 
was  a  period  of  the  greatest  splendour  for  the  monastery : 
the  abbot  was  a  powerful  feudal  baron,  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  an  extensive  territory,  and  interfered  in  the  Quarrels  of 
the  neighbouring  princes  and  of  the  >}ormans.    The  abbpt 
Desidenus,  aftenyards  pope  yictor  Illi,  rebuilt  the  church 
of  the  monastery  in  the  year  1066,  an4  a  numerous  assem- 
hly  of  bishops  assisted  ^i  it^  consecration.     The  bronze 
gates,  which  were  wrought  by  his  order  about  the  same  time 
at  Constantinople,  and  which  are  still  seen,  exhibit  in  silver 
inlaid  letters  a  list  of  all  the  tenure9,  castles,  fiefs^  and 
lands  possessed  by  the  abbcv  at  that  time.    The  abbots 
were  elected  by  the  monks  till  1454,  when  the  abbotship 
was  bestowed  in  commendam  on  several  cardinals  in  suc- 
cession.   The  last  commendatory  or  titular  abbot  was  Gio- 
vanni de*  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  after  which  the 
Tegular  election  of  abbots  was  restored.    The  abbot  was 
elected  for  six  years,  during  which  he  'was  also  bishop  of 
San   Germane  and  the  adjacent  district.     He  was  first 
baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  enjoyed  ample  privileges, 
and  went  out  generally  in  a  coach  and  six.    At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  six  years,  he  returned  to  his  former  condi- 
tion, but  retained  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  cross,  as  a 
mark  of  his  dignity,  and  ho  had  precedence  in  great  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  100.000  ducats,  about 
17,000/.  sterling.  With  these  the  monks  supported  not 
only  their  own  community,  which  consisted  of  about  fifty 
professed  members,  beiudes  lay  brothers  or  servants,  but 
also  extensive  accessory  establishments,  such  as  the  hospice 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  sickly  and  aged  monks 
were  kept,  and  travellers  and  visitors  were  entertained,  and 
a  seminary  in  the  town  of  San  Germano  attached  to  that 
episcopal  see. 

Among  other  literary  men  who  visited,  at  various  times, 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
library,  were  Boccaccio,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  Mabillon, 
the  accounts  of  whom  may  be  referred  to  for  the  condition 
of  that  institution  in  their  respective  epochs.  Swinburne 
and  other  travellers  of  the  last  century  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  Monte  Casino  as  it  was  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  invasion. 

After  the  French  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
1 806,  they  suppressed  all  the  wealthy  convents,  abolished 
among  others  the  feudal  rights  of  Monte  Casino,  and  seized 
its  landed  property,  but  maintained  the  establishment, 
as  well  as  tiiose  of  Monte  Vergine  and  La  Cava,  with  a 
few  monks  in  each  to  take  care  of  the  valuable  archives 
and  libraries  of  those  institutions.  King  Ferdinand,  after 
his  restoration  in  1815,  gave  back  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  part  of  its  former  possessions.  The  monas- 
tery has  now  a  revenue  of  24,000  ducats,  about  4,000/.  ster- 
ling, and  is  inhabited  by  about  15  monks.  The  last  account 
we  have  seen  of  Monte  Casino  is  by  the  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven,  in  his  interesting  'Excursions  in  the  Abruzzi  and 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples,*  London,  1828,  from 
which  we  derive  the  following  description. 

The  vast  structure,  every  side  of  which  exhibits  long  rows 
of  windows,  covers  the  whole  platform  of  the  detached  and 
Qonicsl  mountain,  the  ground  sloping  from  the  base  of  the 
walls  on  all  sides:  some  of  the  adjoining  borders  have  been 
converted  into  onolosed  grounds,  and  furnished  with  fruit- 
trees  and  timber  of  larger  growth.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
small  stones,  covered  with  a  reddish-gray  stucco,  of  a  sober 
yet  not  dull  hue.  The  road  to  the  monastery  winds  in  a  zij;- 
lag  up  the  mountain^  and  giTes  aooess  to  the  buildbc 


through  an  ^archway  cut  in  the  rock  and  a  double  gate 
leading  into  a  large  court,  followed  by  two  other  courts  of 
equal  dimensions,  communicating  with  each  other  by  open 
arcades.  The  middle  court  is  provided  with  a  large  cistern, 
and  from  one  of  its  extremities  a  handsome  flight  of  steps 
ascends  to  the  quadrangle  before  the  church,  which  stands 
on  a  much  higher  level.  The  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by 
cloisters,  the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  fine  granite 
columns,  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Casinum.  Marble 
statues  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  community  are 
placed  in  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  cloisters.  The  church  is 
very  handsome,  rich  in  marbles,  and  is  ornamented  with 
several  interesting  sepulchral  monuments ;  amongst  others, 
that  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
who  was  drowned  in  theLiris  after  the  defeat  of  the  French, 
in  whose  army  he  served,  by  Gonzalo  of  Cordova,  in  1503. 
The  ceiling  and  lateral  chapels  are  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
and  other  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  painters.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  seats  in  the  choir  are  of 
walnut  and  oak  wood,  richly  carved.  The  church  is  kept 
remarkably  clean,  and  in  this  respect  it  reminds  the  tra- 
veller of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  rest  of  the  monastery 
is  grand  and  imposing,  but  not  magnificent,  being  distributed 
internally  in  a  style  of  simplicity  which  corresponds  with 
the  original  institutions  of  the  order.  The  contrast  between 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  cells  of  the  individual  monks 
and  the  magnificent  distribution  of  the  public  or  communal 
part  of  the  building,  such  as  the  courts,  porticoes,  church, 
chapter,  and  refectory,  is  characteristic  of  the  old  spirit  of 
monastic  institutions,  in  which  the  community  was  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing. 

The  library  of  Monte  Casino,  which  is  now  kept  in  very 
good  order,  contains  18,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
some  rare  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  archives 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  original  charters,  diplomas, 
grants,  &c.,  of  emperors,  kings,  and  Longobard  dukes, 
as  well  as  papal  bulls;  many  of  the  charters  belong  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  some  MSS.  to  the  sixth  century  ;  a 
curious  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  with  the 
answer  of  the  latter ;  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  of 
Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Muratori,  and  other  learned  philo- 
logists. (Val6ry,  Voyages  en  Italie.)  There  is  also  a  small 
collection  of  antiquities,  inscriptions,  and  a  chair  of  '  rosso 
antioo,'  of  exauisite  workmanship,  which  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

MONTECUCULI,  RAYMOND,  COUNT  DE,  Prince 
of  Melfl,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Generalissimo 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1608,  of  a 
noble  family  of  that  duchy.  Following  the  example  of 
some  of  its  members,  he  entered  the  ser\ice  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  after  bearing  arms 
as  a  simple  volunteer  under  one  of  his  uncles,  and  rising 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  rank,  he  first  signalized  his 
military  talents  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  horse,  by  sur- 
prising and  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swedes, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Numslau,  in  Silesia. 
But  he  soon  after  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
being  himself  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  in  1639,  by  the 
Swedes  under  the  celebrated  Bannier,  near  Prague.  He 
is  said  to  have  beguiled  the  two  years  of  his  captivity  in 
cultivating  the  taste  for  letters  which  he  subsequently 
evinced ;  and,  after  his  release,  he  resumed  his  service,  with 
increasing  reputation,  in  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  Bavaria, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  under  Wrangel  at  Triebel, 
in  1647;  until  the  termination  of  hostilities,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  the  following  year,  enabled  him  to  revisit  his 
native  duchy.  There,  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
duke  Francesco  I.,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  of  his 
dearest  friends.  Count  Manzani,  in  a  tournament ;  perhaps 
the  latest  recorded  catastrophe  which  attended  the  danger- 
ous games  of  chivalry. 

In  1657  Montecuculi  was  sent  b^the  emperor  to  assist 
John  Casirair,  king  of  Poland,  agamst  Ragotski,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  Swedes,  whom  he  drove  out  of 
Poland,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  in  Hungary  in  the  war,  of  which  he 
has  himself  given  a  relation  in  his  memoirs,  between  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Turks;  and  in  1664,  he  gained  so 
decisive  a  victory  over  the  latter  at  St  Gothard  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  sue  for  a  truce  of  twenty  years. 

In  1673  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by  bein^ 
opposed  to  the  illustrious  Turenne,  in  the  war  between  tb 
empire  and  France  on  the  RhenlsU  frontier.    Ilie  niof 
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Matieed  operations  of  these  two  ereat  generals,  who,  with- 
out committing  the  event  to  a  battle,  displayed  more  science 
in  marches  and  encampments  than  other  commanders  have 
exhibited  in  a  whole  series  of  victories,  were  the  admiration 
of  their  contemporaries ;  and  when  the  fall  of  Turenne  by 
a  chance  shot,  in  1675,  gave  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  his 
opponent,  Louis  XIV.  could  find  no  one  bilt  the  great 
Cond6  competent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Montecuculi. 
Another  most  able  though  indecisive  campaign  closed  the 
services  both  of  Cond^  and  Montecuculi :  the  latter  of  whom, 
claiming  no  victory,  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
encountered  without  defeat  the  two  greatest  French  generals 
of  their  century.  The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  peace  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  he  died  in  1680. 

As  a  general,  Montecuculi  was  accused  of  excessive  cau- 
tion and  want  of  enterprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held 
to  he  no  reproach.  He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of 
war ;  and  the  memoirs  which  he  composed  upon  its  general 
principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  operations  of  the 
Turkish  war  of  1661-1664,  still  retain  their  value,  not  only 
as  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  records  of  the  mar- 
tial establishments  and  service  of  his  times,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  the  maxims  which  they  contain,  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  military  art.  He  was  a  zealous  ana  generous 
patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  great  strategist ;  and  to  him 
principally  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes  its 
estabhshment. 

A  good  French  translation  of  the  Memoirs  qf  Montecuculi 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 752,  with  a  '  Life  of  the 
Author'  prefixed. 

MONTE'GO  BAY.    [Jamaica.] 

MONTE'LIMAR,  or  MONTE'LIMART,  a  town  in 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Drdme,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jabrou  and  the 
Roubion,  two  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  Rhdne  a 
little  below  the  town,  in  44**  33'  N.  lat.  and  4®  44''  E.  long., 
381  miles  from  Paris  by  Sens,  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Vienne,  and 
Valence. 

The  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  to  Hierosolyma  (Bordeaux 
to  Jerusalem),  and  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table, 
mention  a  place,  Acunum,  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(Valence)  and  Arausio  (Orange);  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
Roman  colony,  Acusio,  in  the  country  of  the  Cavares. 
These  two  places  are  considered  as  identical,  and  some 
geographers  fix  them  on  the  site  of  Mont61imar;  but 
D*Anville  prefers  to  fix  them  at  Aucone,  a  village  near 
Mont^limar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Montdlimar  rose  on  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
town.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  taken  by  the  Huguenots,  who  had  a  considerable  party 
in  the  town  (a-d-  1567),  and  retaken  by  the  Catholics;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  that  internal  peace 
was  restored. 

The  town  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
covered  with  vines  and  mulberrv  and  other  fruit  trees.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  boulevards  withiti  and 
without.  The  town  gates  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
ruins  of  an  antient  citadel  command  the  place.  Several 
canals  traverse  the  town,  and  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Mar- 
seille runs  through  the  best  built  and  pleasantest  quarter. 
There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  united  streams  of  the  Rou- 
bion and  the  Jabrou. 

The  population  in  1831  was  5816  for  the  town,  or  7560  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  7966  for  the  commune. 

There  are  silk-throwing  mills ;  linens,  wicker*wares,  and 
excellent  morocco,  chamois,  and  other  leather,  are  manu- 
factured. Trade  is  carried  on  in  walnut-oil,  wax,  honey, 
silk,  com,  hay,  wine,  &c.  The  meadows  round  the  town 
are  irrigated  with  considerable  skill ;  and  there  are  lime- 
kilns and  tile-kilns.  Many  silkworms  are  bred.  Truffles 
of  middling  ({uality  are  found,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
copious  medicinal  spring.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  geolo- 
gist, was  a  native  of  Mont^limort. 

lliere  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal 
government  offices,  and  a  high  school ;  a  public  library  of 
3000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  chemical  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  436  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  68  communes.  It  is  subdivided  into  five  can- 
tons, or  distriels,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
population  in  1831  was  62,530;  in  1836  it  was  64,612. 

MONTSM  CUSTOM,  the  antient  ooatom  of  a  piooes*> 


sion  of  the  scholars  of  Bton  school  in  BackinghBinsIm^ 
numtem.    It  is  made  tirery  third  year  on  Whit-Tuei&\,| 
a  tumulus  near  the  Bath  road,  which  has  leqaWiSi 
name  of  Salt-hill,  by  which  also  the  neighbouring  mi\»^ 
been  long  known.    The  chief  objeot  of  the  celebmioQ  3 
collect  money  for  scUi,  as  th«  ^rase  is,  from  all  pt* 
present,  and  it  is  exacted  even  from  passengers  triTi- 
the  road.    The  scholars  who  collect  the  money  an  r  F 
salt-bearers,  and  are  dressed  in  rich  silk  hsbt'tti.  T 
inscribed  with  some  motto,  such  as  Ad  Monlem,  Af ,1 
Lege,  or  Pro  More  et  Monie^  by  way  of  pass-word,  an  zxd 
to  such  persons  as  have  already  paid  for  «a//,  ss  a  yi*^ 
from  any  further  demands.  ^ 

This  ceremony  has  been  frequently  honoured  Titb  tii! 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  royal  familr,  niti 
liberal  contributions,  added  to  those  of  many  of  the 'Dc<b!I^,, 
and  others,  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton,  hare  ^  ^ 
augmented  the  general  collection,  that  it  has  been  kr^al 
to  amount  to  near  1000/.    The  sum  so  collected  isgires  »| 
the  senior  scholar,  who  is  going  off  to  Cambridge,  h  ki 
support  at  the  university.     It  would  be  in  vain  perba^  i' 
trace  the  origin  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  s:D^k 
custom,  particularly  that  of  csollecting  money  for  «a/r,ii:a 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemoriaL    Tlie  process 
itself  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  . 
lege,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much  prolaKti 
that  it  was  that  of  the  J3atm,  or  Boy-bishop.    It  ori^rLi 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  the  festival  cf  i** 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children,  being  the  day  on  vfairb:i 
was  customary  at  Salisbury,  and  in  other  plaoea  vlun  ^-t 
ceremony    was    observed,  to   elect  the  Boy-bi^liop  is^ 
among  the  children  belonging  to  the  cathedral.  ]x'\i<) 
since  1769  that  the  time  of  the   celebmtion  of  ^I'f 
Montem  has  been  changed.     It  was  formerly  a  part  of  t> 
ceremony  that  a  boy  dressed  in  a  clerical  habit,  viih  t  t,:. 
should  read  prayers. 

(Huggett's  MS.  Coliectionsfora  History  of  Windsor  esi 
Eton  Colleges,  in  the  British  Museum ;  LTsons*$  ^^t^ 
Britannicct,  vol.  i.,  p.  558 ;  Brand's  Papwar  Jbftvjfotif^-, 
4to  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  337-349.) 

MONTENEGRINS.    [Montrnero] 

MONTENE'RO,  •  the  black   mountain,'  »  »'J«^  « 
account  of  the  dark  forests  which  cover  its  sdts,  )^  ^w 
name  given  by  the  Venetians,  and  adopted  lyltwveai 
geographers,  to  a  mountainous  distjrict  forming  fx^^^  ^"^ 
high  land  of  Albania,  and  situated  on  the  borders  ufUe^t 
govina,  and  of  the  former  Venetian  and  now  Ausimnw- 
ritory  of  Cattaro.    An  offset  of  the  chain  which  wi»s 
Albania  to  the  north,  the  Mounts  Bertiscus  and  Scar^ib^i 
the  antients,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  betwentSK 
sources  of  the  Narenta  and  the  Moroka,  and  hm  ^ 
boundary  between  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Ali»n"»  *?J 
Herzegovina.    On  reaching  the  innermost  recess  o'w»« 
deep  gulf  of  Cattaro,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Pcr«sto.t&j 
ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  the  north  west  as 
the  other  to  the  south-east,  both  of  which  advance  to  uic 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  encircle  between  them  » 
basin  of  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  with  its  several  bayj  aw  "f 
territory  around,  which  constitutes  the  Austrian  d«<gj» " 
Castelnuovo,  Risano,  Perasto,  Cattaro,  Budua,  and  rw^^ 
vich.    To  the  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  nordi  esst  ot  w 
Austrian  territory,  lies  the  district  of  Montenero.consis'ij, 
of  several  high  valleys  sloping  to  the  south-east,  *"^^"  ^ 
of  which  flow  into  Turkish  Albania  by  two  8j^a^Y.af 
Schinisa  and  the  Ricovcemovich.  both  affluents  of  ^^r^ 
Scutari.    The  length  of  this  mountainous  and  li«Je  m^ 
district  is  reckoned  at  about  twenty-five  miles  "5^".° 
to  south,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  greatest  hreadift  '^ 
east  to  west:  it  is  said  to  contain  about  60.000  ^f^^l^^ 
a  fierce  race,  which  has  always  maintained  its  indepen 
against  the  Turks.    The  following  are  the  princ»P«' ^  •  j 
of  Montenero:— l.Katunzka  Nahia,  the  widest  ana  w ^^ 
centra],  is  watered  by  the  Ricovcemovich,  and  ^^jj^'^^,^x 
capital,  Cettigne,  with  a  convent,  the  residence  0!  ^'f  \^ 
bishop,  and  the  villages  of  Giiegusi,  Xagneudo,  anao  0  - 
Mount  Bukovizza  rises  above  this  valley  in  the  ^^.^ 
Montenero.    2.  Liesanska  Nahia,  which  runs  nortn  oj  ^^ 
pamllel  to  the  preceding,  contains  the  village  ^^^.y^i 
some  hamlets.  3.  Czemiska  Nahia,  the  90U*«""°°!riantcc- 
of  Montenero,  a  long  narrow  valley  between  the  Ausi 
ritory  on  the  west,  from  which  it  is  divided  h/tnounw   ^ 
gevo,  Ortich,  and  Resevich,  and  Turkish  Alb*^'*^^ 
east,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another  ndg«i  w**^ 
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ueveral  villages,  Ocinichi,  Optocichi,  Dobmeeli,  &c.  {Carte 
des  J3ouch9S  de  Cattaro  ei  ae  Monteturo,  by  Max.  deTraux, 
un  Austrian  engineei',  Vienna,  1808.) 

The  iahabitanU  of  Monlenero,  or  Montenegrins,  are  a 
Sclavonian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian. 
They  call  their  country  Czerna  Gora.  They  belong  to  the 
Eastern  church,  and  are  governed  by  their  Wladika,  or 
bishop,  assisted  by  a  council  of  the  chief  &milies.  All  the 
men  are  armed,  and  extremely  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Their  country  is  not  very  fertile ;  it  produces  Aruits, 
but  little  corn,  and  has  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  much 
timber.  The  Montenegrins  are  given  to  plunder,  and  they 
now  and  then  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
territory.  In  the  wars  of  Venice  with  the  Turks  they  acted 
as  auxiliaries,  though  at  times  troublesome  ones,  of  the 
former  power. 

In  1 767  an  adventurer  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
who  gave  himself  out  for  Peter  III.,  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
created  considerable  disturbance  for  a  time.    After  the  fall 
of  Venice  in  1797,  Cattaro  was  given  up  to  Austria.    By 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805  it  was  ceded  to  France ;  but 
before  the  French  garrison  could  reach  that  district,  the 
I    natives,  joirjed  to  the  Montenegrins,  excited  by  a  Russian 
agent,  rose  in  arms  and  occupied  Cattaro,  Castelnuovo,  and 
the  other  towns.  This  served  to  the  French  as  a  pretext  for 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  neighbouring  republic  of 
Ragusa.      But  the  Montenegrins  came  down  from   the 
mountains,  and  besieged  Geneml  Lauriston  within  the  town 
of  Ragusa.    A  desperate  war  ensued  between  the  Mon- 
tenegrins and  the  French  commanded  by  Marmont,  Lau- 
viston,  and  Molitor,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given ;  until 
the  French  at  last  took  possession  of  Cattaro.  and  drove  the 
Montenegrins  back  to  their  mountains.     (Botta,  Siona 
d' Italia,  b.  22.) 

Since  1814  the  Montenegrins  are  nominally  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  a  source 
of  trouble,  on  account  of  their  incursions  into  the  Turkish 
territory,  and  the  consequent  ooinplaints  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,    A  French  traveller,  Sommieres,  has  written 
a  Voyage  Historique  et  Politique  d  Monienero,  2  vols.  1820. 
MONTEREAU.    [Sxinb  st  Marnb.] 
MONTEREY.    [Mbxican  States.] 
MONTESQUIEU,    CHARLES    DE    SECONDAT, 
BARON  DE  LA  BRE^DE  ET  DE,  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1689,  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Br^de,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.    He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  and  otherwise  distinguished  familv  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne.    His  grand&ther  had  filled  the  post  of 
president  d  mortier  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  a  post 
which  Montesquieu  himself  afterwards  filled.    His  father 
entered  the  same  service,  but  quitted  it  early.  The  nobility 
which  Montesquieu  inherited  was  conferred  upon  his  greats 
grand&ther  by  Henry  IV. 

Montesquieu  gave  in  youth  the  promise  of  his  future 
fiaime.  His  habits  were  most  studious,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  was  encouraged  in  every  way  by  a  fond  and  judicious 
father.  At  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  laborious 
study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  the  profession  for  which 
he  was  destined,  he  was  also  preparing  a  work  on  a  theo- 
logical subject,  namely,  *  Wliether  the  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  heathens  deserved  eternal  damnation  ?* 
He  attainefl  the  rank  of  conseiller  in  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  in  1 714,  and  three  yeai*s  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  at  the  same  time  to  bis 
fortune  and  to  his  post  of  prSeident  d  mortier  in  the  same 

Sarliament  With  the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious 
ischarge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge,  he  united  the  pursuit  of 
literature.  In  1716  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Bordeaux,  and  he  was  very  zealous  in  endeavour- 
ing to  direct  the  attention  of  this  oody  more  to  physical 
science.  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  physical  science,  which 
he  afterwards  neglected  altogether  for  the  pursuit  of  moral 
science.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  '  Physical  Histoxr  of 
the  Antient  and  Modern  World,*  which  was  published  in 
1719.  He  shortly  returned  however,  and  allowed  the  Aca- 
demy likewise  to  return,  to  literature ;  and  he  now  wrote 
several  snuill  essays  on  literary  subjects,  wbich  were  read 
at  meetings  of  the  Academy.  In  1 721  appeared  the  work 
which  first  brought  him  fame,  the  *  Lettres  rersanes,'  which 
was  publisbed  anonymously,  but  the  author  soon  became 
known.  >  fThe  popularity  of  these  letters  was  so  great,  that, 
at  Uont^uieu  Bay»  in  a  preface  to  a  later  edition, '  Book 


sellers  used  to  go  about  the  street,  catching  every  one  by 
the  sleeve,  and  begging,  "  Pry'thee,  write  for  me  some  Per- 
sian Letters.** ' 

His  classical  romance,  called  '  Le  Temple  du  Gnide/  was 
publish'ed  in  1725.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Montes- 
auieu  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  his  judicial 
duties,  and  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He 
accordingly  sold  his  presidentship.  A  vacancy  occurring 
shortly  after  in  the  French  Academy,  on  the  death  of  M.  de 
Sacy,  Montesquieu  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  place. 
His  principal  claim  to  the  distinction  was  derived  from  the 
*  Lettres  Persanes,'  but  these  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  bo 
the  chief  obstacle  to  his  success.  Notwithstanding  their 
general  popularity,  an  outcry  had  been  raised  against  them 
by  many  on  the  ground  of  irreligious  tendency ;  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  the  chief  minister,  now  wrote  to  tell  the 
president  of  the  Academy  that  the  king  would  refuse  his 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  so  irreligious  a  work 
as  the  '  Lettres  Persanes.*  The  course  taken  by  Montes- 
ouieu  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  royal  opposition 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  most  straightforward  and 
manly.  He  immediately  published,  according  to  Voltaire, 
a  new  edition  of  the  'Lettres,'  in  which  the  passages  objected 
to  were  omitted  or  softened ;  and  having  carried  this  edition 
to  the  minister,  and  having  disavowed  all  the  obnoxious 
passages  of  the  earlier  editions,  he  succeeded  in  changing 
the  lung's  resolution.  (Ecrivaina  Francaie  du  Steele  de 
Louie  XIV.) 

D*Alembert  gives  a  somewhat  different  account:  but 
inasmuch  as  this  appears  in  an  tlogCt  it  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  authority  for 
the  statement  which  D'Alembert  makes,  and  which  is  in- 
deed unnecessary  if  the  contents  of  the  book  were  such  as 
the  minister  could  approve  of,  that  several  letters  by  another 
hand  were  inserted  by  the  printer  of  the  book.  The  writer 
of  the  life  of  Montesquieu,  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,' 
rejects  O'Alembert's  account,  and,  admitting  that  Montes- 
quieu disavowed  the  obnoxious  passages  of  his  work  when 
they  were  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  at- 
tempts to  justify  him  on  the  ground  that  the  work  had  been 
published  anonymously ;  that  he  had  never  since  put  his 
name  to  it,  and  that  there  was  in  consequence  no  fraud  in 
disavowing  that  of  which  he  had  never  acknowledged  the 
authorship. 

The  result  however  was  that  Montesquieu  gained  the 
support  of  the  minister,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy.  He  shortly  after  set  out  on  an  extensive  course 
of  travels.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  be  had  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene ;  then  travelled 
through  Hungary  and  Italy,  staying  for  some  time  at  Ve- 
nice, at  Rome,  and  at  Genoa.  He  next  travelled  through 
Germany  into  Holland,  and  thence,  in  company  with  lord 
Chesterfield,  he  came  to  England.  In  England  he  stayed 
two  years,  receiving  great  attentions  from  the  greats  whether 
by  rank  or  by  reputation,  and  collecting  materials,  as  he 
had  done  also  in  tne  other  countries  which  he  had  visited, 
for  his  great  work. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  spent  two  years  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  country.  He  published  in  1734  his  work 
on  the  causes  of  the  'Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans ;' 
and  immediately  after  its  publication  he  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare the  *  Esprit  des  liDis.  He  was  engaged  upon  this  for 
fourteen  years ;  and  he  tells  us  that  very  often,  frightened 
with  the  greatness  of  his  task,  he  was  disposed  to  abandon 
it  When  at  last  it  was  completed,  he  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friend  Helvetius,  who,  by  reason  principally 
of  Its  desultorv  unconnected  character,  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  publication.  But  whatever  misgivings  Montes- 
quieu may  nave  had  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  were 
now  entirely  removed ;  and  undeterred  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Helvetius,  he  published,  and  he  had  his  reward 
in  an  almost  universal  admiration.  Montesquieu  did  not 
very  long  survive  the  publication.  He  diecf  in  February, 
1 755,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness. 

The  personal  character  of  Montesquieu  was  in  every 
respect  excellent.  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  his  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
Throueh  life  he  practised  a  rigid  economy,  on  the  prmciple, 
as  we  are  told  by  M.  d'Alembert,  that  he  ought  to  trans- 
mit  his  patrimony  unimpaired  to  las  childreii ;  but  he  took 
care  that  hU  economy  should  not  stand  m  the  way  of  cha- 
rity.  In  the  intercourse  of  society  Montesquieu  appears  to 
have  been  agreeable  without  being  brilliant. 
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The  "wriimgi  of  Montesquieu  show  much  v^ety  of  talent 
Even  if  the  *  Esprit  des  Lois '  had  not  heen  written,  the 
author  of  the  '  Lettres  Persanes,'  remarkable  for  their  re- 
fined humour,  and  of  the  '  Temple  du  Guide,'  an  exquisite 
little  romance,  could  not  have  been  forgotten.  And  without 
disparaging  at  all  the  merits  of  Montesquieu's  great  and 
best  known  work,  it  may  be  said  that  these  smaller  produc- 
tions are  much  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  is  the  '  Es- 
prit des  Lois'  as  a  treatise  on  political  science.  The  chief 
merits  of  this  work  are  its  agreeable  style,  its  various  know- 
ledge, its  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  sensible  mode  of 
treating  the  art  of  government,  and  its  enlightened  advo- 
cacy of  what,  not  very  definitely  or  correctly,  are  called  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty.  The  last-mentioned  merit  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  the  work  appeared. 
5'he  defects  of  tlie  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  want  of 
svstcro,  shallowness,  not  so  much  of  knowledge  as  of 
t nought,  and  (what  is  at  once  a  sign  and  a  consequence  of 
this  shallowness)  an  undue  exaltation  of  experience  over 
principles.  The  lime  again  at  which  the  work  appeared 
will  8cn*e  in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  these  defects;  and  it 
is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  plan  of  the  work  is  pro- 
fessedly inductive  rather  than  scientific. 

The  *  Esprit  des  hois  *  has  given  occasion  to  a  work  by 
M.  pcstutt  de  Tracy,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  vagueness  of  Montesquieu's  work,  is  very  valu- 
al3lo  both  in  itself  and  as  a  commentary  on  the  '  Esprit  des 
Lois.'    Its  title  is  *  Commentaire  sur  I'Esprit  des  Lois.* 

MONTEVIDEO,  or  S.  FELIPE  DE  MONTEVIDEO,  is 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ura^uay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  in 
South  America.  It  is  situated  m  SA""  55'  S.  lat.  and  56'  10' 
\V.  long.,  and  built  on  a  small  promontory,  which  forms  the 
eastern  sliore  of  its  harbour,  the  western  consisting  of  another 
projecting  point  connected  with  a  hill,  fh)m  which  the  town 
has  received  its  name.  It  is  130  miles  from  Cape  S.  Mary, 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  La 
Plata  river,  and  opposite  the  town  the  river  is  still  70  miles 
wide.  Its  harbour  is  more  than  4  miles'  long  and  more 
tlinn  2  mfles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels ;  it  is 
also  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  south-western  winds, 
which  blow  over  the  extensive  plains  callea  pampas  with 
exceedingly  great  force.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  it 
is  the  best  harbour  on  the  broad  eostuary  of  the  La  Plata 
river.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  the  streets  being 
wide,  sti'aight,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  f ig^ht  angles : 
they  are  paved,  and  have  narrow  footways.  The  houses 
are  built  with  taste,  and  have  flat  roofs  and  parapets.  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  apostles  S.  Felipe  and  S.  Jago, 
is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture,  nor  are  there  any 
other  public  buildings  of  note.  Montevideo  is  a  very 
healthy  place,  but  suffers  from  want  of  wood  and  water. 
The  inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  is  collected  in  cis- 
terns placet!  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house ;  but  there  are 
also  some  wells  dug  near  the  sea-shore,  from  which  water 
is  brought  in  carts  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  popu- 
lation, which,  before  1810,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
3U,0U0  or  even  36,000  souls,  was  reduced  by  war  and  a 
siege,  which  the  town  had  to  sustain  against  the  Brazilians, 
to  15,000  souls;  but  it  has  probably  again  increased  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Its  commerce  is  increasing.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  the  produce  of  the  numerous 
herds  of  the  country,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  beef,  tallow, 
and  horns,  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil ;  and  Bracken  ridge's 
Voyage  to  South  America,) 

MONTEZU'MA.    [Mexico] 

MONTFAUCON,  BERNARD  DE,  a  Benedictine  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  a  very  learned  antiquary, 
wag  born  January  17th,  1655,  at  Soulage  in  Languedoe. 
He  was  the  son  of  Timoleon  de  Montfaucon,  lord  of  Koque- 
taillade  and  Conillac,  and  was  the  second  of  four  brothers. 
He  has  himself  preserved,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Bibliothe- 
carum  MSS.,'  the  pedigree  of  his  family,  which  was  origin- 
ally from  Gascony.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  first 
in  his  father's  castle  at  Roquetaillade,  and  afterwards  among 
the  religious  at  Limoux.  His  first  profession  in  life  was 
military,  and  he  served  in  one  or  two  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many under  marshal  Turenne.  The  death  of  his  narents 
however,  and  of  an  ofilcer  of  distinction  under  whom  tie  had 
fought,  induced  him,  after  two  years,  to  change  his  plan  of 
life,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1675,  he  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  Sl  Maur.  In  this  learned  Society  be  had 
every  opportunity  to  improve  his  early  cducatiom 


His  first  work  was  ^,  supplement  toC^ul?.: 
*  Analecta  Gneca,*  4to.,  Paris,  1688,  withu^u  - 
the  lathers  Anthony  Pouget  and  James  L<^ 
he  published  a  small  volume  entided*  La  Vt 
toire  de  Judith,'  12mo.    His  next  importazu 
new  edition  of  St.  Athanasius,  in  Greek  and  U:, 
folio,  a  labour  which  established  his  reputatko  :> . ; 
8ch(^ar. 

In  the  same  year  Montfaucon,  who  kd ': 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  collections  of  ant 
had  then  appeared,  determined  to  visit  Italy  for'ii 
of  consulting  the  manuscripts  in  the  Italian  V:\ 
this  pursuit  he  passed  tliree  years,  and  uponk  i 
1 702,  published  an  account  or  his  journey  ani>] 
his  '  Diarium  Italicum.' 

During  Montfaucon's  residence  at  Rone  b 
office  of  procurator-general  of  his  congreg-.: 
court;  and  while  there,  in  1699,  published  a .. 
in  vindication  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  then 
Augustin,  in   1 1  vols,  fol.,  the  publication  o'  ii 
been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  his  Order,  i:! 
in  1679,  and    was  not  completed  till  ITv-:  I 
Montfeucon  published,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  a  ro!!»"  i 
antient  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  a  U. 
tion,  notes,  dissertations,  &c.»  and  in  1708  b  ] 
phia  GrsBca.'    In  1 709  he  published  '  Phil>Juj 
Contemplative  Life,'  in  French,  *  Le  LivredeP.i 
Vie  Contemplative,'  8cc.,  translated  from  tbe  Gi 
notes,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Bci 
whopa  Philo  speaks  were  Christians;  and  IdT.  ) 
tola'  on  the  fact  mentioned  by  Ruflnus  that  S.ii 
baptised  children  when  himself  a  child.  Tbisv: 
in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remains  of  ^z'h 
Origen,  2  vols.  foL,  and  an  edition  of  the  worU  i 
sostom,  begun  in  1718,  and  completed  in  ir3\  i 
In  1715  ne  published  his  '  Bibliotheca  C>  i 
Paris;  and  in  1719,  the  year  in  which  h«?^i 
member  or  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  &.> 
his  ereat  work,  entitled  '  L'Antiouit6  ExplK:- 
sentle  en  Figures,'  Paris*  5  vols.  lol,  to  which 
added  a  Supplement  in  5  vols.    This  was  fX 
other  interesting  work, '  Les  Monumens  de 
Fraufoise,'  5  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1729-1733.    H 
the  least  important  of  nis  works  was  his '  Ei 
liothecarum  MS$[<  nova,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris, 
fiiucon  died  suddenly  at  the  abbey  of  St  Gerr. 
December  21,  1741,  at  the  advanced  age  ofr. 
Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  he  contr 
curious  and  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  an' : 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  aud  B 
as  well  as  to  other  literary  journals.    (Moreax' 
Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet,,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  298-30JJ 
MONTFERRAND.    [Clermont.] 
MONTFLANQUIN.    [Lot  kt  GxROififsJ 
MONTFORT.    [Ili.b  et  Vilaine  ;  Sei«  n 
MONTFORT,  SIMON  DE.    [Henry  III] 
MONTGOLFIER.     [Balloon.] 
MONTGOMERY.    [Montoomebyshirb] 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  of  ^f 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Denbighshire,  on  tii: 
south-east  by  Shropshire,  on  the  south  by  Radr ' 
the  south-west  by  Cardiganshire,  and  on  iK* 
north-west  by  Merionethshire.    Its  form  is  t'^^. 
approximates  to  that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle.  • 
sides  respectively  lacing  the  north-east,  norlh-^' 
east,  and  south-west :  the  length  of  the  quadrt: 
north-east  to  south-west  varies  from  23  to  Ji'  ^ 
breadth  from  19  to  33  miles.    The  area  of  the  ( 
estimated  at  839  square  miles ;  it  is  the  secco^ 
Welsh  counties  in  extent,  being  inferior  only  to Oif- 
shire  (974  square  miles).  The  population,  in  IS31.*'' 
which  gives  79  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  lo^' 
|)opulation  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  Welsh  couoties.  l^i 
rior  to  Pembrokeshire,  but  superior  to  Caemai^'^' " 
density  of  population  it  is  the  ninth,  being  inj^i;' 
diganshire,  but  exceeding  Brecknockshire.  M"* 
which  gives  name  to  the  county,  is  150  miles  wnj| 
in  a  direct  line  north-west;  168  miles  by  th^  ^^ 
Worcester,  Tenbury,  Ludlow,  and  Bishop's  Ca^"' 
miles  by  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbnry. 

Surface  and  6^^0/0^.— Montgomeryshire  «  f^ 
inland  county,  and  belongs  wholly  to  the  inottnt3>j:^ 
of  Wales*    The  north-western  border  toW  *«' 
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s  occupied  by  ihe  Berwyn  Mountains,  and  when  iliege 
two  brandies  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  0ovey,  the 
eastern  branch  belongs  in  great  decree  to  MonU^o- 
hire.    It  separates  the  basin  of  the  Jjovey  from  that 
Severn, 
south-eastern  border  is  occupied  by  the  heights 
extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  across 
^orest  to  Rhayader  in  Radnorshire.  Irregular  branches 
':      *  '    ^hcbe  (wo  principal  chains  occupy  the  intermediate 
-^''    f  the  county,  and  are  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
' '  •'         id  by  the  various  streams  that  flow  into  the  Severn^ 
-  '  *r '.    basin  of  which  the  whole  county  belongs,  except  that 
"'  -:.* .:  ^  /hich  is  enclosed  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
•'*•  n  chain,  and  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 

.  *^  !^- : ;.    The  principal  peaks  are  Cafn  Ucha,  Craig  Mwyn, 
-J--:..'!:     Angel,  Bwlch  y-Fedwyn,  Mynydd  Cemmes,  andMoel 
.^,  ^  .'  •  I  the  Berwyn  chain ;  and  the  Breiddin  hills  (Moel 
Bc-^  ^-^.a,  Moel  Famraau,  andCefn  Ciityll)  about  1200  feet 
Long  Mountain,  Z330  feet;  Kerry  Hill,  and  Llan- 
Mountain,  1895  feet  high,  in  the  chain  that  skirts 
ibropshire  and    Radnorshire    border.      Plinlimmon 
8  to  the  Berwyn  chain,  and  is  partly  in  this  county, 
summit  (2463  feet)  is  just  within  the  border  of  Car- 
hire. 

county  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  slate  rocks 

'  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Wales.    The  prin- 

'  xceptions  are  the  Breiddin  hills,  which  are  composed 

'  is  of  very  varied  character,  granite,  greenstone,  and 

"merate ;  and  a  small  tract  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the 

,    .  * ',  near  the  junction  of  the  Severn  and  the  Vyrnwy, 

p     \^"'  the  new  red-sandstone,  or  red  marl  of  Cheshire  and 

L  :^  •:•:    iji^e,  is  found.    The  mineral  treasures  are  not  very 

.fvtitre-..^^^    Lead  and  zinc  are  procured  from  mines  near 

i  dn  e.'  '.  Yj)og  or  Llangynnog,  in  the  bills   that  bound  the 

of  the  Tanad  or  Tanat ;  lead  in  the  Berwyn  moun- 

!  "i  fcs  'ft-jear  Plinlimmon,  and  copper  and  zinc  between  Llan- 

lie  Tei: :;  »:ind  Oswestry,  on  the  Shropshire  border.    Millstones 

rrs'^fh^"'  larried  in  the  Breiddin  hills;  stone  for  other  pur- 

r  j  *  L'i:*j:i    iQ  the  neighbourhood  of  Plinlimmon ;    slates  of 

ir4. or.*.:,     inferior  quality  at  Llangynioff  in  the  vale  of  the 

ID  5  Tv\i  h\  at  Uanwddyn  in  the  vale  or  the  Vyrnwy,  in  the 

i,  *  Les  yi'^'-eaLT  Llanidloes,  and  at  Machynlleth;  and  a  little  coal 

^  Paris,  w.^ "  nestone  near  the  border  of  Shropshire. 

r  lis  jc:iirj  Urography,  Communications,  ^c. — The  Severn  is  the 

jT  1,'  i  ^  -*  I  -  pal  river  of  the  county ;  it  rises  just  within  the  border 

ai  ;hca.*-^- 'is  Cardiganshire,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlimmon, 

{  the  airirr:3ws  east  about  twelve  miles  to  Llanidloes,  receiving 

^•\sfi?:::2rJ'^^  town  theClvwedog*  a  river  of  about  the  same  length 

.^3\$  X  s^^'^'  Severn  itself,  and  a  number  of  small  brooks.    From 

v.x'i  [r.v'^^-^-'^locs  the  Severn  flows  north-east  in  a  winding  chan- 

Vt  Mumi'^  lout  thirty-eight  n^iles,  past  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool, 

r  i »:  XI-'  ^  junction  of  the  Vyrnwy  on  the  border  of  the  county 

''uuv^^>  ^   Shropsliire.    A  little  be^ow  the  junction  of  the 

'  ^  l^tt^^y  ^^®  Severn  nuits  the  border  to  enter  Shropshire. 

^  /:  V'Lt^  ''^'eeD  eight  and  nine  miles  below  Llanidloes  it  re- 

i)\  DE.  ^^  the  Tirannon,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  the 

Rap^    Garno,  of  about  the  same  length;  about  nine  miles 

\f\rlx^'  down  it  receives  the  Mule,  eleven  miles  long;  and 

'  '^'  ;  five  miles  lower  still  the  Rhiw,  which  is  seventeen 

]  ;hteen  miles  long,  and  the  Camlet,  about  twenty  miles 

;  this  last  rises  in  Shropshire  near  the  hill  called 

.  r  Stones,  six  miles  west-north-west  of  Church  Stret- 

All  t^ese  streams,  except  the  Mule  and  the  Camlet, 

ihe  Severn  on  the  left  bank.  That  part  of  the  course  of 

..Severn  which  lies  in  Montgomeryshire  or  on  the  border 

.  be  estimated  at  fifty-one  miles. 

le  Vyrnwy  rises  on  the  border  near  Bwlch-y-Pawl,  and 

^.ves  a  number  of  small  streams,  as  the  Eunant,  the 
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Ther:-'  «h  receives  the  Brauwyand  other  small  streams,  and 
'jioi^'^  'es  lianfair.     From  the  junction  of  the  Twrch   the 


J  tbe^'"'-  nwy  flows  nine  miles  till  it  receives  the  Cain,  eleven  or 
[,( i'jrvr '  vo  miles  lon&  from  above  Llanyllin  ;  and  about  a  mile 
::  !l;e  r  dr  down  the  "^nat.  The  Twrch  joins  it  on  the  right,  the 
.r  ftiv^-  ;a  and  the  Tanat  on  the  left  bank.  The  Tanat  rises  near 
.  ■,:x  *-  n-y-Sarn  on  the  Merionethshire  border,  and  flows  east- 
.,.  If.:* th-e^st  into  the  Vyrnwy,  chiefly  in  Montgomeryshire, 
r  ir->tly^n  the  Denbighshire  border*  and  for  two  or  three 
'  -r-'es  Ca  Shropshire;  it  receives  the  Rhaiadr,  the  Afon 
r'rrog  jn  Moutooimerysbire,  and  the  Ymrch  on  the  border 
Moa  ^gomeiYsuire  and  Denbighshire.  From  the  junction 


5» 


of  {he  Tanat  the  Vyrnwy  flows  about  9  miles  further  to  itg 
jiinction  with  the  Severn  ;  its  whole  course  is  about  45  miles. 

The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Wye, 
an  important  tributary  of  the  Severn,  which  rises  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Plinlimmon  near  the  source  of  the  Severn, 
and  flows  south-east  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  into  Radnor- 
shire, receiving  by  the  way  the  Tarrenig,  the  Bidno,  and  the 
Nant-y-Durrel. 

The  Dovey  chiefly  belongs  to  Merionethshire.  [Merio- 
NETHSuiRB.]  It  enters  Montgomeryshire  about  four  miles 
below  Dinas-y-Mowd(ly,  and  fwws  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Machynlleth,  where  it  again  touches 
Merionethshire.  Its  remaining  course  is  between  Merioneth 
shire  on  the  north-west,  and  Montgomeryshire  and  Cardi- 
ganshire on  the  south-east.  Of  its  tributaries  the  Tafalog 
and  the  Cwmcelli  partially,  and  the  Afon  Yale,  the  Crewy, 
and  the  Dulas  entirely,  bolong  to  this  county.  The  Lyfn 
Nant,  another  feeder,  separates  Montgomeryshire  from 
Cardiganshire.  The  Dulas  has  its  source  in  the  Glas  Llyn, 
a  small  lake  not  2\  mile  in  extent  in  any  direction,  but  yet 
the  largest  in  the  county. 

Of  these  rivers  only  the  Severn  and  the  Dovey  are  navigablo 
in  that  part  which  belongs  to  this  county.  The  navigation 
of  the  Severn  begins  at  Welsh  Pool ;  that  of  the  Dovey  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Machynlleth :  the  length  of  the 
Severn  navigation  in  or  upun  the  border  of  this  county  is 
about  eleven  miles ;  that  of  the  Dovey  five  or  six  miles. 

The  only  navigable  canal  is  the  Montgomeryshire  canal, 
which  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.d.  1 794.  It 
commences  in  the  Severn  at  Newtown,  and  runs  along  the 
valley  of  that  river  past  Welsh  Pool,  about  four  miles  below 
which  it  quits  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Severn, 
and  runs  northward  to  Llanymynech  and  Llanyblod  will 
in  Shropshire,  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere 
canal.  Its  whole  length  is  twenty-seven  miles,  almost 
entirely  in  this  county ;  it  has  a  short  branch  below  Welsh 
Pool  to  Guilsfield. 

The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  this  county  are 
those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury  to  Caernarvon,  Bar- 
mnuth,  Towyn,  and  Aberystwith.  The  road  to  Caernarvon 
crosses  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  county  near  the  Den- 
bighshire border,  through  Llanfyllin  and  Llangynnog  to 
Bala  in  Merionethshire.  The  Barmouth  road  pa.sses 
thiou|;h  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Welsh  Pool  and  Lianfair 
to  Dmas-y-Mowddy  in  Merioncthsliire :  that  to  Towyn 
branches  from  the  Barmouth  road  between  Welsh  Pool  and 
Lianfair,  and  runs  through  Llanbrinmaer  and  Machynlleth. 
The  Aberystwith  road  passes  through  Montgomery  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Newtown  and  Llanidloes 
to  Llangerrig,  and  from  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Wyo 
into  Cardiganshire.  Another  road  from  London  io  Aber- 
y^with  passes  through  Ludlow  and  Bishop's  Castle  to  New- 
town, where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  A  road  from 
Bishop's  Castle  runs  by  Montgotnery  to  Welsh  Pool ;  and 
another  runs  from  Newtown  to  Llanbrinmaer  and  Towyn. 

Divisions,  towns,  ^c. — Montgomeryshire  takes  its  name 
from  the  town  and  castle  of  Montgomery,  founded  by  Bald- 
win,, lieutenant  pf  the  Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror 
and  William  Rufus,  and  recaptured  probably  from  the  WeUh 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  gave  both 
to  town  and  castle  his  own  name.  The  Welsh  call  the  town, 
from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  Tre  Faldwyn,  and 
the  county  Sir  Tre  Faldwyn.  The  county  was  formed  ju 
the  reign  of  Etenry  Vlll. '  It  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds, 
as  follows  * 


Nam*. 

Position. 

Pop.  in  1831 

Llanfyllin 

N.     . 

6*,  849 

Deuddwr  or  Deythur  N.E.    . 

2,417 

Pool 

N.E.   . 

9,007 

Qawrso 

£.      .         • 

2,712 

Mathrafal 

Central  &N.W.   . 

5,899 

Machynlleth 

W.     . 

7,927 

Llanidloes 

•            S.      •         • 

12,159 

Montgomery 

•        S.E.    •         • 

5,532 

Newtown 

Central 

13,930 

66,482 
It  contains  the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Montgo- 
mery and  Machynlleth,  at  one  or  other  of  which  the  county- 
court  and  court  of  election  for  the  county  members  are 
held ;  Newtown  and  Welsh  Pool,  at  which  the  assizes  are 
now  held  in  turn;  Llanidloes  and  Llanfyllin;  and  the 
,  market-town  of  Llaofair. 
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Montgomery  is  in  the  hundred  of  Montgomery*  168 

miles  from  London  hy  Ludlow,  or  174  by  Shrewsbury. 
Baldwin  or  Baldwyn,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Marches  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  or 
other  military  post  here,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  (A.D.  1092).  Both  appear  to  have  been  almost  imme- 
diately captured  by  the  Welsh,  firom  whom  they  were  taken 
again  (a.d.  1093)  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbury.  The  earl  fortified  the  place  and  called  it 
aficr  his  own  name;  but  in  1094  it  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ravaged 
this  part  of  the  border-land.  William  Rufus  assembled  an 
army,  repulsed  them,  and  strengthened  and  provisioned  the 
castle  of  Montgomery.  It  was  however  again  taken  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Welsh ;  but  after  a  severe  contest 
the  Norman  power  prevailed,  the  Welsh  were  driven  to 
their  fastnesses,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  rebuilt  the 
castle.  This  however  appears  to  have  shared  the  fiette  of 
its  predecessor,  for  Henry  III.  built  a  new  castle  here,  jld. 
1221,  which  was,  ten  vears  afterwards,  taken  and  burned  by 
Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Montgomery  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortimer  fomily.  In 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  fortified  for  the 
king ;  but  it  was  given  up  by  the  governor  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  the  Royal- 
ists. The  advance  of  a  body  of  3000  Parliamentary  troops 
to  its  relief  led  to  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which  tne  Roy- 
alists (5000  strong)  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500 
slain  and  1400  prisoners.  The  castle  was  afterwards  dis- 
mantled by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  town  is  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  is  commanded  by  a  much  loftier  elevation  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  small  place,  consist- 
ing of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  in  the  market- 
place in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  of  respectable  appearance,  and  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  several  persons  of  small  independence,  to  whom  its  quiet 
situation  and  delightful  environs,  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  render  it  attractive.  It  is  not  on  anygreat  thorough- 
fare, and  has  little  trade  or  manufacture.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday,  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  Tliere  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1188,  about  one-tnird  agri- 
cultural. 

Tho  castle  stood  on  a  steep  projecting  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  remains  consist  of  a  fragment 
of  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  and  tfome  portions  of  the 
walls :  between  the  buildings  and  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hill  abovo  the  town  is  a  level  space,  probably  used  as  a 
parade  for  the  garrison.  This  castle  appears  to  have  been 
defended  by  four  ditches  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  crossed 
by  drawbridges.  The  town  itself  was  also  defended  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers  and  secured  by  four  gates ;  but 
of  these  defences  there  appear  to  be  no  other  remains  than 
a  few  trifling  fragments  of  the  wall.  At  the  foot  of  the 
castle-hill  are  traces  of  a  small  fort,  conjectured  to  be  the 
original  Norman  castle  erected  by  Biddwyn;  and  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  intersected  in  the  only  accessible  parts 
by  deep  ditches,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British 
camp,  from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Montgomery. 
The  church  is  an  antient  cruciform  building,  not  very  large, 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower  erected  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.  There  are  some  interesting  monu- 
ments m  the  church.  The  town-hall  is  a  brick  building, 
with  a  market-house  underneath  ,*  and  there  is  a  new  county 
gaol  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  There  is  a  meeting-house 
for  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Montgomery  is  a  corporate  town ;  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough and  parish  are  the  same.  The  corporation  consisted, 
at  tne  time  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners'  Reports,  of 
72  resident  burgesses.  There  is  no  town-council ;  out  two 
bailiffs,  who  have  jurisdiction  iu  the  borough,  are  elected 
by  the  burgesses  in  common  hall.  The  corporation  remains 
unaltered  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  borough  has 
returned  one  member  to  parliament  from  the  time  of 
H  enry  VIIL  Llanidloes,  Llanfyllin,  Machynlleth,  and  Welsh 
Pool  were  formerly  contributory  boroughs,  but  had  been 
disfranchised  for  above  a  century  before  the  Reform  Act, 
by  V'hich  they  were  restored,  and  Newtown  added.  The 
county-court  and  the  election  for  the  county  member  are 
held  either  at  Montgomery  or  Machvnlleth. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tho  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and 
diocese  of  Hereford,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  347/. 


There  were,  m  1833,  four  day-sehoola.  with  167  cbiUiQ. 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  133  children.  One  of  i^ 
day-schools,  with  42  children,  was  partly  supported  iiu. 
endowment  and  by  donations. 

Machynlleth,  or  Machsmllaetb,  is  in  the  hundred  of  tb 
same  name,  208' miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Guile,  Net- 
town,  and  Llanidloes,  or  215  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Wei^b 
Pool.  It  has  been  commonly  asserted  to  hare  beett 
Roman  station,  and  some  regard  it  as  the  Maglore  of  ib 
'  Notitia;*  but  the  station  was  probably  at  Ce/VnCaer.s^v 
Pennal,  or  Penalt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MachysUdi 
but  in  an  adjoining  county.  [Mbrioiyethsbirs.]  It  vuk 
Machynlleth  that  Owen  Glyndwr  held  a  parlisiDeot  or » 
sembly  of  the  chief  men  of  Wales,  a.d.  1402,  by  which  b 
title  to  the  principality  was  formally  acknowledged. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  comprehends  ikic 
townships,  of  which  two,  Uwch-y-Garreg  and  Is-y-Gvn^ 
are  entirely  rural.  The  town  is  near  the  conflueoa^ 
the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey.  It  is  neatly  and  regulvh 
built,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets  in  the  iam  i 
a  H  :  the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious.  There  is  a  tors- 
hall  and  market-house,  a  plain  building:  the  antient builil:^;, 
in  which  the  parliament  of  Glyndwr  assembled,  ii  i<i 
standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  Hie  ehunb, 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  proesi 
century,  is  tolerably  large.  There  are  several  dissento^ 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  national  scbool-rooou. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  2381,  of  which  1667persw 
were  in  the  town  liberty  or  township ;  of  the  population  d 
Uwch-y-6arreg  and  Is-y-Garreg  townships,  more  thin  M 
was  agricultural;  of  the  population  of  the  town  liberty  snreeir 
any.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  oeiebboLr' 
hood  is  that  of  'webs,'  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  aodcoam 
flannels :  there  are  many  carding-engines and  ful]iDgQii&; 
the  weaving  is  generally  done  at  the  weavers*  own  cotli^; 
the  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  market  at  Welsh  Pool.  A 
good  deal  of  tanning  is  done.  Slate  is  quarried  in  tUx 
neighbourhood.  The  river  £>ovey  is  navigable  to  wiiiua 
two  miles  of  the  town,  and  affords  facilities  for  the  export  of 
oak- bark  and  timber,  and  the  import  of  c(xn,ootk^ 
limestone,  raw  hides,  and  other  articles. 

The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  SaturdsyiU^^'v 
are  at  least  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Machynlleth  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  bm^^  ^ 
tributory  to  Montgomery ;  and  after  being  diifnneW 
above  a  century,  was  restored  by  the  Reform  Art',  w 
parliamentary  limits  include  the  town  liberty  aodt^O'^ 
portion  of  the  township  of  Is-y-Grarreg. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  and  arcbdetiKynry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  230/.,  with  a  glel*- 
house. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  town  liberty,  one dayscwi. 
with  39  children ;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  ichool,vitA 
126  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  665  whoUiv 
•  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  who  continue  lo 
attend  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.'  The  othcM« 
townships  had  two  day-schools,  with  41  children;  aD°^ 
Sunday-schools,  with  486  scholars.  .    / 

The  county  court  is  occasionally  held,  and  the  elec'""  ? 
the  county  member  occasionally  takes  place,  at  Hsch^"'^,  : 
Newtown  (in  Welsh.  Tre  Newydd)  is  in  the  bundred « 
Newtown,  176  miles  from  London  by  Bishop's  Castle.  U^ 
is  known  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  P^*^»^ 
increase  of  the  flannel  manufacture  has  brought  i|^P^' 
nently  into  notice.    It  is  in  a  delightful  valley  on  the  r^^ 
or  south  bank  of  the  Severn,  over  which  ^®'®.**  V-grf 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  a  few  years  since  in  P^*<* 
a  more  antient  one  of  wood.    There  is  another  s^"* -°',lr:^ 
of  one  arch  on  the  road  to  Welsh  Pool,  over  a  brook  nim 
into  the  Severn.    The  older  houses  are  usually  of  u^«; 
and  brick,  but  the  houses  of  later  erection  are  oi^^Jf^ 
specUble  appearance.    The  market-hall,  a  nlwn  bu"^jg 
stands  very  inconveniently  in  the  midst  of  the  P^°  L 
street.    The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  of  lUtie  ar^^^ 
tectural  pretensions :  the  steeple  is  low,  and  is  •"""J' ^g. 
by  a  wooden  belfry.    There  are  in  it  some  marwe  niw 
ments  of  the  Pryce  fkmily ;  and  a  beautifiil  carved  sc^^ 
dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  said  ^^.^^mf 
brought,  together  with  the  font,fh)m  the  »hbcyof  twro» 
in  Radnorshire.    There  are  several  places  «J^*>"7t[^ 
the  different  dissenting  secta.    On  the  north  banc  oi^  ^^ 


Severn,  in  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and  G*««*yT!5,iel» 
parish  of  Llanllwchaiam,  a  suburb  has  been  tarm(^  ^"^ 
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has  received,  and  m  all  probability  will  receive,  great  ad- 
ditions. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Newtown  was  added  as  a  contributary 
borough  to  Montgomery.  The  borough  comprehends  the 
parish  of  Newtown  and  the  townships  of  Hendidley  and 
Gwestydd,  in  the  parish  of  Llanllwchaiam.  Its  boundaries 
include  a  considerable  rural  district;  but  f\rom  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  place,  the  extension  of  the  town  in  every 
direction  may  be  anticipated,  and  the  formers  are  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  flannel  Victories  in  the  town.  The 
number  of  10/.  houses  within  the  boundary  was  estimated 
by  the  Boundary  Commissioners  at  262. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newtown  in  1831  was 
4550,  about  one-sixth  agricultural;  that  of  Llanllwchaiam 
was  about  2005,  less  than  half  agricultural :  together  6555, 
of  which  about  5000  were  resident  immerliately  in  the  town 
or  suburb.  The  staple  manu&cture  of  Newtown  is  that  of 
flannel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality:  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  factories,  and  is  conducted  with  skill. 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  considered  to  conduce  to  the 

goo<lness  of  the  fabric.  There  are  several  fulling-mills  and 
leaching-grounds.  There  are  potteries,  tan-yards,  and 
malt-kilns:  machinery  of  various  descriptions  is  manu- 
factured. The  Montgomery  Canal  commences  at  this  town ; 
there  is  a  large  basin ;  and  around  this,  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  are  lime-kilns,  and  convenient  wharfs  and 
yards  for  landing  and  storing  coals,  bricks,  slates,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  There  are  three  weeklv  markets ;  on 
Tuesday  for  com  and  provisions,  on  Thursday  for  flannels 
(lately  establisheil),  andf  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  There 
are  several  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  considerable  fair  for 
sheep  and  pigs.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town ;  and, 
by  order  issued  in  a  late  Ga2ette,  the  winter  assizes  are  to 
be  held  here.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  county  gaol 
was  formerly  at  Newtown:  a  public  house,  lately  and 
perhaps  still  in  existence,  was  called  the  Old  Gaol. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  406/^ 
with  a  glebe-house :  that  of  Llanllwchaiam  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  355r,  with  a  glebe-house :  both 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  in  Newtown  and  Danllwchaiam 
parishes,  thirteen  day-schools,  with  355  children,  and  six 
Sunday-schools,  with  1540  scholars. 

Welsh  Pool  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of 
Poole,  in  Dorsetshire)  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Pool, 
171  miles  from  London  by  Shrewsbury,  or  176  by  Ludlow, 
fiishop's  Castle,  and  Montgomery.  The  town  derives  its 
name  from  a  deep  pool  or  lake,  called  Llyn  Du,  near  which 
it  is  situated :  from  the  same  circumstance  of  its  situation, 
the  town  is  called,  in  Welsh,  Tre  Llyn.  Cadwgan,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  district  of  Powys,  began  to  build  a  castle 
here  a.d.  1109,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It 
was  completed  by  another;  and  in  1191  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  the  English,  who  repaired  and  strengthened 
the  defences.'  It  was  retaken,  a.d.  1197,  by  the  Welsh  of 
Puwysland ;  but  these  having  taken  part  with  the  English, 
the  castle  was  taken  from  them  (a.d.  1223),  and  dismantled 
by  the  prince  of  North  Wales.  This  castle  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  received  the  name  of  Pow^'s  Castle,  which  it 
still  retains.  The  castle  was  fortified  m  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  by  Lord  Powys.  the  owner  of  it,  who  embraced 
the  king*s  party.  It  was  obliged  to  surrender,  a.d.  1644,  to 
tlieparliamentary  commander,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton. 

Tne  town  is  near  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
a  hollow  opening  upon  that  river,  and  watered  by  two 
brooks  which  flow  into  the  Severn.  It  consists  of  two  parts. 
Pool  Town  and  Welsh  Town.  The  principal  street  runs 
east  and  west,  and  other  streets  branch  from  or  intersect 
this  at  right  angles.  The  main  street  is  well  paved;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  respectable,  and  built  with  a 
regularity  not  usual  in  Welsh  towns;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  predominance  of  the  English  language, 
Welsh  Pool  might  be  taken  for  an  English  town.  The 
building  used  an  a  town  and  county  hall,  with  a  space 
beneath  for  a  corn  market,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
street.  The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome;  it  was 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  the  tower,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep 
flope,  and  some  parts  of  the  churchyard  are  higher  than 
the  church.  There  arc  several  dissenting  meeting-houses, 
and  a  handsome  building  for  the  national  schools. 
P.  Ch  No.  957. 


The  population  of  the  parish  of  Pool  (which  is  extensive, 
and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  hundred  of  Cawrse)  was. 
in  1831, 4533.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel, 
but  it  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  at  Newtown, 
Llanidloes,  and  Llanbrynmair.  The  place  was  however 
for  many  years  the  chief  mart  for  the  flannels  and  webs 
of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth ;  but  within 
the  last  few  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
Newtonm  the  mart  for  flannels.  There  are  several  malt- 
kilns,  and  a  stone-quarry  in  or  near  the  town.  The  market 
for  provisions  is  on  Mx)nday,  that  for  flannels  on  every 
alternate  Thursday.  The  Montgomeryshire  Canal  passes 
close  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  begins 
here.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs.  Petty-sessions  are 
held  here,  and  the  spring  assizes  for  the  county.  The  winter 
assizes  have  been  lately  removed  to  Newtown. 

Welsh  Pool  receivea  at  an  early  period  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation from  the  lords  of  Powys ;  but  the  governing 
charter  is  of  James  I.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
corporation  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  corporate 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  parish,  and  parts  of 
some  other  parishes.  The  borough  was  antiently  contribu- 
tory to  Montgomery,  but  had  lost  the  franchise  fur  more 
than  a  century  when  it  was  restored  by  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  Pool  parish,  and  a  small  part  of  the  parish  of 
Guilsfield. 

The  living  of  Welsh  Pool  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry ana  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  273/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  twelve  day-schools, 
with  303  children  ;  two  national  schools,  with  233  children ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  550  children.  Two  of  the 
day-schools  have  a  small  endowment,  for  which  some  of  the 
children  are  educated. 

Powys  Castle  is  in  a  spacious  well -wooded  park,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  ridge  or  ele- 
vation, and  is  built  of  red-sandstone,  whence  its  antient 
name  of  Castell  Coch,  or  Red  Castle.  The  different  parts 
of  this  castle  are  of  various  dates,  and  in  varying  and  incon- 
gruous styles  of  architecture.  The  repairs  lately  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  which  are  said  to 
'  accord  with  the  original  design  of  the  antient  edifice,* 
have  perhaps  removed  these  incongruities.  Tlie  interior 
has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance ;  but  it  is  adorned  with 
portraits  and  other  paintings,  some  of  them  by  the  best 
masters,  statues,  vases,  and  other  antiquities.  The  gardens 
are  (unless  lately  altered)  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  with 
terraces,  clipped  shrubs,  and  the  remains  of  waterworks. 
Powys  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Clive  family. 

Llanidloes  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llanidloes,  188  miles 
from  London,  through  Bishop's  Castle  and  Newtown.  The 
town  is  in  a  pleasant  vale  watered  by  the  Severn,  on  the 
south-east  bank  of  which,  12  miles  from  its  source,  the  town 
stands.  The  hills  which  bound  this  vale  are  chiofly  laid  out 
in  sheep-walks.  Llanidloes  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  of  some  inferior 
ones.  The  houses  were  a  few  years  since  almost  entirely 
built  with  timber  frames  and  the  intervals  filled  up  by 
laths  and  mud  or  plaster ;  many  were  roofed  with  slabs  of 
oak  timber,  cut  into  the  form  of  slates ;  the  streets,  which 
are  wide,  were  also  disfigured  by  ashes  or  other  refuse 
heaped  up  in  front  of  the  houses.  But  of  late  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made ;  many  houses  of  better  con- 
struction have  been  erected  in  the  room  of  older  structures, 
and  the  street  nuisances  have  been  cleared  away.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Severn,  one  of  them  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  market  or  town-house  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  it  is  a  massy  building  flramed  with 
timber  and  the  intervals  filled  up  of  lath  and  plaster  or  mud. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisle  separated  from  each 
other  by  curious  clustered  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  arc 
decorated  with  palm-leaves.  Tlie  roof  of  the  nave  is  adorned 
with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  holding  shields  charged 
with  exquisitely  carved  armorial  bearings.  The  columns 
and  the  carved  work  of  the  roof  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Cwm  Hir  Abbey  in  Radnorshire.  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  including  large  tracts  of 
waste  land  on  the  slope  of  Plinlimmon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  4189,  of  which  population  2562  persons  were  in 
the  townihip  of  Llanidloes.     The  staple  manufacture  o' 
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the  place  is  flannel.  There  are  several  factories  for  carding 
and  spinning  the  wool,  and  fulling-mills.  The  weaving  is 
done  chiefiv  at  the  weavers'  houses.  The  flannel  made 
here  is  pernaps  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Newtown,  hut  more 
durahle.  There  arc,  in  and  round  the  town,  several  malt- 
houses  or  kilns,  flour-mills,  and  tan-yards.  Coarse  slate 
and  huilding-stone  are  quarried  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday*  for  wool,  corn,  and  provi- 
Bions ;  and  several  fairs  in  the  year,  some  of  which  are  great 
sheep-fairs. 

Llanidloes  is  a  corporate  town,  hut  the  corporation  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  or  in  the  Corpord- 
tion  Commissioners'  Reports.  It  was  antiently  a  contri- 
hutory  horough  to  Montgomery,  and,  like  Machynlleth, 
Llanfyllin,  and  Welsh  Pool,  was  restored  hythe  Reform 
Act,  after  a  disfVanchisement  of  a  centuiy.  The  boundary 
of  the  restored  borough  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  old  borough.  The  number  of  qualifying  (t>. 
10/.)  houses  within  tne  boundary  was  estimated  by  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  at  124, 

The  living  of  Lanidloes  is  a  vicarage  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Bangor ;  its  clear  yearly  value  is 
151/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  five  day-schools  (one 
partly  supported  by  subscription),  with  204  scholars,  and 
aeventeen  Sunday-schools,  with  2084  scholars.  The  following 
observations,  from  the  overseers,  are  of  importance,  as  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  Welsh  dissenting  Sunday-schools.  '  They 
are  a  kind  of  mixed  congregation  of  all  ages,  parents  with 
their  children,  heads  of  fomUies  with  their  servants.  . , .  The 
uumber  of  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  taught  to  read 
at  these  meetings  scarcely  amounts  to  one-third  ot  the  whole 
number  returned;  the  rest  being  engaged  in  reading, 
repeating  portions  of  scripture,  or  catechisms  from  memory, 
intermixea  with  praying  and  singing,  makine  them  upon 
the  whole  religious  meetings  rather  than  schools.' 

Llanfyllin,  or  Llanvyllin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Llan^^llin, 
179  miles  from  London,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llandritiio 
Bridge,  or  180  miles  by  Shrewsbury  and  Montford  Bridge; 
in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Cain,  an  aitluent  of  the 
Vyrnwy.  The  town  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cain,  and  is 
very  small.  The  principal  street  runs  east  and  west,  and  is 
crossed  bv  the  Abel  brook,  which  flows  into  the  Cain;  over 
this  brook  is  a  neat  bridge.  There  is  a  town-ball,  a  neat 
brick  building  with  a  covered  area  for  a  market  underneath, 
on  one  side  of  the  principal  street.  The  church  is  a  brick 
building  erected  early  in  the  last  century. 

The  population  of  the  parish  (which  is  of  considerable 
extent)  was,  in  1831,  1836 ;  of  whom  858  were  in  the  town. 
There  is  little  business  carried  on;  a  small  quantity  of 
leather  and  malt  is  made  and  sent  to  neighbouring  markets. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  several  fairs. 

Llanfyllin  was  incorporated  by  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd,  a 
Welsh  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  two  bailiffs  are 
chosen  yearly  (oneby  the  lord  of  the  manor,  another  by  the 
burgesses),  who  are  Justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 
The  parliamentary  franchise,  which  had  been  lost  for  a 
century,  was  restored  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  limits 
of  the  borough  considerably  enlarged.  Llanfvllin  is  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery.  It  was  estimated  by  the  com- 
missioners to  contain  about  60  qualifying  or  10/.  houses. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  485/.  with  a  glebe- 
house.  TTiere  were  in  1833  in  the  parish  two  day-schools 
with  60  children ;  two  day  and  Sundav  national  schools, 
with  121  children  in  the  week  days,  and  a  smaller  number 
on  Sundays ;  and  five  Sunday  schools,  with  150  scholars. 
The  national  schools  are  partly  supported  by  endowment. 

LJanfiEdr«  or  Llanvair  C^r  Einion,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Hathrafal  and  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  183  miles  from 
London  through  Bishop's  Oastle,  Montgomery,  and  Welsh 
Pool.  The  town  is  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Vyrnwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleasing  appearance ; 
the  two  principal  streets  intersect  each  other,  nearly  at 
right  angles.  There  is  a  plain  but  neat  and  commodious 
town-haU,  with  a  market-house  underne^ith.  The  church 
is  an  antient  building,  capable  of  accommodating  500  per- 
sons.   There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

The  population  in  1831  was  2687,  about  half  agricultural. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  flannel,  but  it  is  carried 
on  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  of  Uoofair  id  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 


and  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  of  the  dear  yearly  vsloe  of  33'3i' 
with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1833,  in  the  parish,  one  infant  or  dui^ 
school,  with  46  children  ;  four  day-schooU,  with  112  ck.>- 
dren ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  about  300  scbolaa 

There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  road  about  two  mila  ^.\ 
of  the  town,  and  some  Romaa  antiquities  have  been  dn^i. 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Llanbrynmair  is  a  village  in  Machynlleth  hundreic: 
the  road  between  Llanfair  and  Machynlleth.  The  pirnh. 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  abounds  with  deI)|L:f 
scenery.  It  hacL  in  1831,  a  population  of  2040.  Ant 
siderable  quantity  of  flannel  is  made  in  this  parish:  lik 
manufacture  employs  above  1 00  men  in  weaving,  bKj>id 
those  occupied  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  Peat  Hc^ 
in  the  parish.  The  church  is  an  antient  structure,  ad^M 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  oak.  There  an  ml 
fine  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard. 

The  living  is  a  vicai-age,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3^ '. 
with  a  glebe-house :  part  of  the  revenue  is  appropruted  i 
a  sinecure  rectory,  the  clear  vearly  revenue  of  which  a  U 
The  benefice  is  in  the  archdeaconxy  and  diocese  o!  & 
Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  narish.  in  1833,  three  day-Kl^«k 
partly  supported  by  enaowment  or  gift,  with  I28c[ul!Jfc. 
and  nine  Sunday-schools,  with  1285  scholars. 

Uangynnoe,  or  Dangynog,  is  a  village  in  UaoAiij 
hundred,  on  the  road  from  Llanfyllin  to  Bida,  in  M«riont> 
shire :  it  is  in  a  pleasant  but  narrow  vale,  watered  b\  tk* 
Tanat,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains.  TU 
parish,  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and  as  maDj  bndi 
IS  the  chief  seat  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county.  T^< 
village  was  characterised  by  Mr.  Bingley  (Tour  inFiu. 
A.O.  1798)  as  'small  and  dirty.'     There  are  many  deurbfli 
farm-houses  in  the  valley.    The  church  is  a  small  aoi£>i 
building,  and  there  are  one  or  two  dissenting  QieeiiQg-i>(iusc& 
The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1 83 1 ,  was  499 :  16  nea ««« 
employed  in  slate-quarries,  and  20  in  lead-mines.  Vteprjt- 
cipal  lead-mine  was  discovered  in  a.d.  1692,  andmsvcrkeii 
so  successfully  as  to  yield  for  forty  years  a  yearly  pn^' a/ 
20,000/.  After  the  working  had  been  discontinuei  Sit  am 
years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  water,  the  mine  is^^fs^ 
and  the  working  resumed.    After  a  second  dtnatiDvact, 
it  was  again  resumed,  and  is  still  carried  oo.  |^  ^^ 
quarried  are  of  tolerably  good  Quality.    Lead-iotne^f^ 
to  have  been  wrought  in  this  valley  at  an  early  period 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  aod  dwwf 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  126/.»  withagl«« 
house.  There  were  in  the  narish,  in  1833,  two  SuD<Uy 
schools  with  192  scholars,  and  a  small  endowment  forau!' 
school.  . 

Divinofu  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Leg^al  Purpomp^ 
county  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  archdeaconrv  anddn^ 
of  St  Asaph.  Those  parishes  in  the  hundreds  of  ^^ 
and  Pool  which  are  east  of  the  Severn,  and  the  wtJ-J* 
hundred  of  Montgomery  (except  the  parishes  of  Kerry  j» 
Moughtrey,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David*,  m" •" 
the  archdeaconries  of  St.  David's  and  Brecon  respecureiy). 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  the  diocese  of  lie^ 
ford.  The  hundred  of  Llanidloes  is  in  the  peculiar  j«u* 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  The  number  of  pan«» 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  is  fifty-seven,  but  six  W^^ 
chiefly  to  other  counties.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-onf.  ^°i^' 
six  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  six  in  that  of  Hereiow, 
seven  in  Bangor,  and  two  in  St.  David's.  There  aw^^^ 
two  rectories,  eighteen  vicarages,  ten  P^T^^H^'.^^^iin* 
and  one  chapelry,  beside  three  sinecure  J^^^'^^'j^^aJ 
in  all  fifty-four  benefices.  Of  these  eleven  are  ^^f^^ 
annual  value,  fifteen  under  200/.,  eleven  under  300*.. «»  ^ 
under  400/.,  two  under  600/.,  and  three  under  ^OO*- 
one  no  return  has  been  made.  The  livings,  wito  tij^  ^}  ^ 
tion  of  those  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  are  mostly  id  ^ 
gift  of  their  respective  diocesans.  All  these  dioceses  arc 
the  ecclesiastical  provmce  of  Canterbury.  .         nn^ 

The  county  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit.  ^^ 
assizes  were,  till  lately,  held  at  Welsh  Pool;  ^."^J^^,^- 
published  in  a  late  Gazette,  they  are  to  be  held  »n  jo®  *?  J 
at  Welsh  Pool,  and  in  the  winter  at  Newtown.  Tw  oou"^- 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  at  Montgomejyi  ^'^ 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held.  ^j 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parUaine  ,  ^ 
Montgomery  with  its  contributory  boroughs  •",  |\^.L^jj  gt 
court  of  election  for  th<>  county  m«mb«if****^'^ 
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Montgomery  or  Hachjiilletli ;  and  the  polling-stations  are 
Montgomenr,  Machynlleth,  Llanidloes,  Llanfyllin,  and 
Lilanfair.  The  contributory  boroughs  to  Montgomery  were 
antiently  Llanidloes,  Llanfyllin,  Machynlleth,  and  Welsh 
Pool ;  but  these  were  virtually  disfranchised  by  the  decision 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a.d.  1728,  and 
the  elective  franchise  was  monopolised  by  the  burgesses  of 
Montgomery  alone,  until  the  former  contributory  boroughs 
were  restored,  and  Newtown  added  as  another  contributory 
borough,  by  the  Reform  Act,  All  the  old  boroughs,  except 
Montgomery,  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act 

History  and  ^n/r^ut/ta^.^-Montsomeryshire  was,  with 
tho  neighbouring  counties,  included,  during  the  period  of 
British  mdependence,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  and 
on  the  reduction  of  the  island  under  the  Roman  power,  in 
the  province  of  Britannia  Secunda.  It  contains  several 
memorials  of  Roman  domination.  The  station  Mediolanum, 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  and  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is 
thought  by  the  best  antiquarians  to  have  been  in  this 
county,  though  its  exact  site  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Tanad  (a 
site  which  will  accord  with  its  position  in  Richard's  'Itine- 
rary '),  between  Heriri  Mons  (Tommen-y-Miir,  near  Bala) 
and  Rutunium  (Rowton,  near  Shrewsbury);  other  autho- 
rities propose  on  plausible  grounds  to  fix  it  at  Myfod  on  the 
Vyrnwy.  It  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  station  at  Cefyn 
Caer  [Merionethshirb],  near  Machynlleth.  Some  writers 
will  have  Uiis  to  be  the  Maglove  of  the  '  Notitia ;'  but  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  stations  of  the  *Notitia,'  that 
this  can  be  regarded  as  merely  a  conjecture.  Various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  near  Machynlleth.  The  site  of 
a  Roman  eamp  is  traceable  at  Caer-Sws,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Newtown :  it  appears  to  have  b^n  quadrangular, 
about  600  feet  in  length  and  300  broad.  Several  Roman 
bricks  were  dug  up  in  one  angle  of  this  camp,  and  employed 
in  building  a  chimney  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
other  marks  of  intrenchments  near  it,  and  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  called  *  Sarn  Swsan.'  A  Roman  fortress  is 
said  to  have  stood  at  Castell  Caer  Einion,  about  four  miles 
from  Llanfair,  but  there  are  now  no  traces  of  it. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  we  hear  nothing  of 
this  county  for  many  years.  It  was  the  scene  of  hostility 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Mercians  under  Offa.  The  cele- 
brated '  dyke  *  made  by  the  latter  traverses  the  county  firom 
north  to  south,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Welsh  Pool  and 
Montgomery,  and  including  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
in  the  Saxon  territory.  The  rest  of  the  county  was  included 
in  Powys  or  Powysland,  a  designation  which  had  previously 
been  given  to  this  part  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century  Powys  became  a  separate  nrincipality,  under 
chieftains  who  had  their  residence  at  Mathrafol,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vyrnwy,  above  Myfod.  These  princes  of 
Powys  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  Mer- 
cian Saxons  along  the  border.  There  are  some  earthworks 
and  other  traces  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Powys  at 
Mathraial. 

In  the  year  894,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  county.  Hastings,  or  Hasten,  or  Hesten,  their  leader, 
had  invaded  the  eastern  parts  of  England ;  and  in  his  third 
campaign,  a.d.  894  or  895,  he  entrenched  himself  at  But-  ! 


tington,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sever^,  dose  to  Welsh 
Pool.  There  he  was  besieged  by  Alfred's  thanes,  until,  re- 
duced to  desperation  by  famine,  he  broke  through  the 
blockading  force,  and  with  fearful  loss  returned  to  his  former 
quarters  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

After  the  Conquest,  Powys  became  the  continual  object 
of  attack  by  the  Norman  lords  of  the  marches  or  frontiers. 
These  hostilities  led  to  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Mont- 
gomery by  the  Normans,  and  Powys,  near  Welsh  Pool,  by 
the  Welsh,  and  to  a  continued  and  severe  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  these  strongholds.  The  division  of  Powys- 
land between  two  chieftains  served  to  weaken  the  Welsh 
power,  and  to  augment  the  predominance  of  the  Norman 
barons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  a  desperate 
engagement  was  fought  on  the  hills  of  Carno,  near  the 
Afon  Game,  between  the  forces  of  Gryffydd  ap  (>nan, 
lawful  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wdes, 
assisted  by  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wales,  against 
those  of  Trahaiarn  ap  Caradog,  his  usurping  competitor. 
The  engagement  was  the  most  bloody  of  any  recorded  in 
the  Welsh  annals,  and  ended  in  the  death  of  Trahaiarn  and 
the  entire  defeat  of  his  army. 

The  independence  of  Powys  was  overthrown  before  the 
final  subjugation  of  North  Wales:  it  became  an  English 
lordship,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  the  posterity  of 
John  de  Charlton,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Welsh  chieftains.  The  barony  and  title 
passed  to  the  Greys,  a  Northumberland  family,  until  it 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  only 
remaining  castles,  or  ruins  of  castles,  appear  to  be  those  of 
Montgomery  and  Powys.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
monastic  ruins  in  the  county ;  none,  at  any  rate,  of  im- 
portance. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Montgomery  and  Powys 
castles  were  the  objects  of  contest.  The  incidents  of  the 
war  are  noticed  above,  in  the  account  of  the  towns  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Welshpool. 

(Pennant's  and  Bingley's  Tours  in  Wales;  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales  ;  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England  and 
Wales  ;  Greenough's  Geological  Map ;  Reports  qf  Boun- 
dary and  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  and  other 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Populatton, — ^Montgomeryshire  is  mostly  an  agricultural 
county.  Of  1 6,723  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
4295  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1639  in 
manufactures  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery. 
This  latter  number  is  chiefly  employed  in  weaving,  an  occu- 
pation followed  in  this  county  more  than  in  any  other 
county  of  Wales.  At  Llanidloes  323  men  are  so  employed, 
and  in  making  machinery  for  that  purpose  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  There  are  649 
woollen  weavers  at  Newton,  180  at  Uanllwchaiarp,  109  at 
Llanbrynmair,  at  Welsh  Pool  68 ;  indeed  scarcely  any  parish 
throughout  the  county  is  deficient  in  this  species  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  populatiop^ 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 :— 


HOUSBS 

• 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PEBSONS. 

Families 

All  other 

HUNDREDS,  See. 

lAbabited. 

Familiei. 

Bnfld- 
2 

Uoin* 
hablMd. 

FamQies 

ehiafly 

enploved  la 

agncuiture. 

chieflv 

employed  in 

trade,  manu- 

fketnres.and 

handiemft. 

Families  m)t 

oomprised 

in  the  two 

preoedmg 

classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  of 
Persons, 

XalM 

twenty 

yean  of 

age. 

Cawrse  (hundred)   • 

451 

486 

12 

356 

76 

54 

1382 

1330 

2,712 

718 

Deythur         „ 

441 

503 

6 

7 

338 

99 

66 

1231 

1186 

2,417 

641 

Llanfyllin       „ 

1235 

1336 

6 

61 

726 

313 

297 

3496 

3353 

6,849 

1703 

Llanidloes      „        • 

2178 

2338 

17 

49 

1090 

807 

441 

5923 

6236 

12,159 

2878 

Machynlleth  „        • 

1517 

1613 

7 

94 

720 

468 

425 

3881 

4046 

7,927 

2011 

Matbrafel       „ 

1162 

1232 

6 

28 

626 

289 

317 

2917 

2982 

5,899 

1493 

Montgomery  „ 

974 

1090 

3 

26 

602 

262 

226 

2883 

2649 

5,532 

1505 

Newton          „ 

2496 

2931 

8 

96 

1233 

1231 

467 

6930 

7000 

13,930 

3546 

Pool      .        „ 

722 

809 

1 

7 

626 

138 

45 

1863 

1939 

3,802 

956 

Pool  (town)    • 

993 

1069 

6 
62 

22 

293 

515 

261 

2542 

2713 

5,255 

1272 

Total 

12,169 

13,407 

402 

6610   . 

4198 

2599 

33,048 

33,434 

66,482 

16,72? 

3A 

2 
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The  population  of  MontgomeryBhire,  as  given  at  each 
time  the  census  was  taken,  vas  as  under : — 

loeraMa 
Malas.  Femilea.  ToUL  per  cent 

1801              ..  ..  47,978 

1811              ..  ..  51,931  8-23 

1821  29,743  30,156  59,899  15'34 

1831  33,048  33,434  66,482  10*99 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods,  of 
18,504,  or  nearly  39  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population; 
being  1 9  per  cent,  less  than  the  whole  rate  of  increase 
tlux>ughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^c. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of— 

£  8.  d. 

1811  were  32,297/ being  12  5  for  each  inhabitant. 

1821     ..     33,273       „  11  1 

1831      ..     34,815       „  10  5 


fi 


t» 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1838,  was  22,235/. ;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  progression  as 
in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  average 
of  6ff.  2}cf.  for  each'  inhabitant.  These  averages  are  above 
those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March,  1833,  was  43,974/.  lU.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :— 

On  land     .  .  .  £39,680     Of. 

Dwelling-houses  •  3,374  19 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  .  721  16 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  197  16 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor      •  .     £35 ,  346     8«. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.      1 ,  377    8 
For  other  purposes  .  •  6,848  11 

£43«572     7 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years  the  descrip- 
tions of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the  years 
1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838.  there  were  raised 
42,606/.  7«.,  40,503/.  13«,  37,412/.  Us,  (not  given  for  1837 
in  government  tables),  and  31,536/.  respectively;  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows : — 

1834.  183S.  1836.  1837.         1838. 

£  £  £  £  £ 

For  the  relief  of  Uie  poor     34,201       31,945       29,443       28,278       29,235 

'Vf^«;;iJrir":''}  ^*^^^     ssr     (»,     763     283 

}  2,163        2.102         1,787         1,840 


For  all  oUier  purpowi 


ToUl  moDey  expendad    ie41,860       39,943       37,172       90,828       29,007 

The  saving  effected  on  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1838, 
as  compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
12,853/.  7«.,  or  about  30}  per  cent. ;  and  the  saving  effected 
on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
11,966/.  4^.,  or  35  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnnike  trusts  in  Montgomeryshire,  as 
ascertained  in  1835,  under  the  acts  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV., 
chdp.  80,  was  5 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
clmrgc  was  450.  The  annual  income  arising  iVom  tolls  and 
parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  in  1835,  was 
18,207/.  169.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
Wcis  as  follows : — 

£      s,    d. 
Mauuallabour         .  .  .         4,548  17     0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  166  11     0 

Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  252  17     0 

Land  purchased       .  .  .  53  13     0 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  9  10    0 

Tradesmen's  bills     .  .  •  101   14     0 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor      949    4    0 
Law  charges  .  •  .         1,325  13    0 

Interest  of  debt        .  •  .         2,383     5     0 

Improvements  •  .  •         6,160     6     0 

Debts  paid  off  .  .  .  150     0     0 

Incidental  expenses  •  •  418    4    0 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  2,237    9    0 


Total 


£18,757    3    0 


The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  id^ 
for  the  poor,  was  5306/.  16«.,  disbursed  as  follows :— 

£.     f  .  i 
Bridges,  building,  and  repairs,  &c.  3,199  12  0 

Graols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.      •  504   0  t 

Prosecutions    .  .  •  •       523  15  0 

Clerk  of  the  peace        .  •  .9180 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial      .         84  18  o 
Conveyance  of  transports  .  •        47  10  9 

Coroner  •  .  .  .       169  14  « 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest     311   2  9 
Miscellaneous  .  •  .       374  17  I 

Total    £5,306  16  o 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offeoce  a 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  lbi:,iL: 
1834,  were  191,  157,  and  222,  making  an  average  of  / 
annually  in  the  first  period,  of  22  in  the  second  period,  vi 
of  32  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tnk  t 
quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831, 1832.  and  lii; 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  coss^ 
rates,  were  11,  12,  and  30  respectively.  Among  (he  pesos 
charged  with  offences,  there  were  committed  foc^ 


1831. 

18S. 

IfiS 

Felonies 

• 

9 

10 

30 

Misdemeanors 

• 

2 

2 

0 

The  total  number  of  oommittals  in  each  of  the  sik 
years  was  6,  7,  and  34  respectively. 

mi  !«t  m 
The  number  convicted  was  •  •  9  8  3^ 
The  number  acquitted  was  .  .14/9 
Discharged  by  proclamation  •         •        1      4     10 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1838,  48  persoos  tere 
charged  with  crimes  in  Montgomeryshire,  out  o!  fhsh 
number  10  had  committed  otRances  against  (bsyBROB,tfo 
of  which  were  common  assaults ;  one  was  chvged within 
offence  against  property  oomoaitted  with  violeooe;  SSfiili 
offences  against  property  committed  without  nAntt.  Tbe 
remaining  9  were  committed  for  riot  or  bieachofthe^i 
&c 

Of  those  committed  33  were  convicted,  and  ISiquitted 
or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  eoQvicted  I  w 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  10  years  and  2  for7ye^ 

I  to  imprisonment  for  1  year,  18  for  6  months  or  under, tod 

I I  were  fined.  Of  the  offenders  42  were  males  and  6  f « 
females.  Among  the  whole  number,  3,  accused  of  ^^^ 
the  peace,  were  superiorly  instructed ;  1  couJd  km  am 
write  well,  19  could  read  and  write  imperfecllj,  andjj 
could  neither  read  nor  write:  the  degree  of  ioslruetioix''' 
was  not  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  county  oetQ- 
bers  in  Montgomeryshire  is  28 IS.  Of  these  )539vtiK^ 
holders,  203  leaseholders,  and  1077  occupying  tenant^ 
The  number  of  voters  is  about  one  in  24  to  uw  vu^* 
population,  and  one  in  6  to  the  male  population  iv^^'i 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  at  the  census  of  1831. 

There  are  four  savings*  banks   in  this  county*    '  ^^ 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  tbc '. 
November  were : — 

1832.  1833.  !«<•        ^ 

Nnmbrrordopoaitow        .        .  1120  1161         ^J^      a,- 

Amount  of  deiwsits  .        .        .  431,174         3S|03S        S5'»7      *"" 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  bank*  in 
1837,  1838,  were  distributed  as  under:— 


1836. 


Not  exceeding  jSSO 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Abore     .     .    SOO 


Drpo- 

•iton. 

746 

543 

168 

dl 

22 

7 


Dofxwita. 

£  6,473 

16,458 

11.834 

3,621 

3.760 

1,6S4 


£6.75tf 


191 
44 

20 
8 


80 

641 

\n 

46 

18 

10 


1.520       43,770      1.65J      48,021   ITP 


19.SS 
13,IS 


Education.—ThQ  following  summary  is  takenji^^* 
Educational  Returns  laid  before  pailiament  id  u^  *^ 
of  1835 :  tbe  inquiry  was  made  in  1833. 


^ 
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Infant  schools  •  •  . 

1«} umber  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 
Males  • 

Females        • 
Sex  not  specified 

IJaily  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 
Males* 
Females 
Sex  not  specified 


Schools 

Tutal  of  children  under  daily  instruc- 
tion 

Sunday-schools  . 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 

schools;  ages  from  4  to  70  years :^ 

Males  .  • 

Females        •  • 

Sex  not  specified       • 


SehooU. 
6 


SchoUn.  ToUl. 


7 
33 
59 

—  99 


120 


1,837 
1,426 
1,305 


126 


192 


4,568 


4,667 


4,652 
4,393 
7,433 


16,478 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  between 
1831  and  1833  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding 
years,  and  that  the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15 
years  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as 
in  1821,  then  we  obtain  22,604  as  the  approximate  number 
of  children  between  those  ages  living  in  Montgomeryshire 
in  1833.  Fourteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from 
places  where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  persons  who 
attend  them  (1144  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunoay-school 
children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  ill  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry 
of  the  &ame  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  un- 
certain. Thirteen  schools,  containing  846  children,  which 
arc  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from 
various  ))laces,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  Some  of  Uie  Sunday-schools 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  persons  as  weU  as  children. 
Making  allowance  for  these  two  causes  for  inaccuracy,  we 
may  perhaps  fairly  conclude  that  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in  Monteomeryshire. 


^mg 
Maintenance  of  SehooU^ 


pcsoription  of 
SchooU. 

Bj  cndowncni. 

By  •ubwtiptlMt. 

8iKJKSS. 

Sahscrip.  and  |Mf- 
mcat  rrotn  tcliolvt. 

Schk 

Rcho- 
Im, 

SchU. 

fldio. 
Ian. 

Schl*. 

Bcbo- 
ian. 

Schlc 

Bcholan. 

Inrant  Schools 
Dtuly  SchooU 
Sunday  Schoob 

81 
5 

1004 
376 

9 

189 

15»895 

6 

81 

1 

99 

2392 

45 

9 

4 

418 
163 

Total... 

28 

1380 

191 

16.649 

88 

2Sa6 

13 

560 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are^ 

SehoUn. 

Daily  schools  .  .  7,  containing       221 

Sunday-schools  .  143         „  12,774 


Scholan. 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are* 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  61,  contoining    2,464 

Sunday-schools         .  .  161  „  14,305 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  or  of  any  other  religious 
denomination,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by  dissenters, 
with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Lend- 
ing libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4  schools  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

MONTH.    [Moon  ;  Year.] 

MONTI,  VINCENZO,  born  in  1753.  near  Ferrara,  in 
the  Papal  State,  studied  at  Ferrara  under  the  poet  Minzoni, 
and  gave  early  indications  of  poetical  genius,  as  well  as  of 
correct  taste  in  refusing  to  join  the  effeminate  race  of  son- 
neteers and  courtly  versifiers,  and  resorting  to  the  good  old 
racy  style  of  Dante  for  his  model.  From  Ferrara  Monti 
repaired  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
general  resort  of  aspiring  unprovided  provincials  who  looked 


for  patronage  and  support.    In  that  metropolis  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  introduced  to  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  tlie 
favourite  neohew  of  the  then  reigning  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and 
was  retained  by  that  nobleman  as  his  secretary,  an  office 
well  suited  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  young  poet. 
He  assumed  the  convenient  costume  of  an  Abb6,  wnich 
at  Rome  was  a  general  passport  into  society,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  clerical  duties  or  vows.    Monti  was  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  favour :  he  wrote  amatory  verses  for  the 
fair  and  sacred  elegies  for  the  church,  was  noticed  by  pre- 
lates and  cardinals,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  had   disputes  with  several  members  of 
that  pedantic  assembly.     He  was  abused  and  slandered  be- 
cause he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  his  bro- 
ther versifiers.    He  bore  the  annoyance  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  his  spirit,  naturally  intolerant,  rose  under  the  perse- 
cution of  mediocrity,  and  he  repaid  his  adversaries  with 
interest  in  a  '  Sonetto  coUa  Coda,^  or  *  sonnet  with  a  tail,'  a 
satirical  composition  addressed  to  father  Quirinus,  in  which 
he  draws,  in  a  few  angry  satirical  strokes,  a  sketch  of  his 
enemies,  using  the  plainest  vituperatives,  and  a  phraseology 
compared  with  which  Byron's  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers'  might  be  called  a  model  of  urbanity.     Alfieri's 
dramas  were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  general  discussion 
in  Italy.    With  all  their  faults,  thi^y  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  Monti  readily  acknowledged  the  powers 
of  the  writer,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  abruptness  and  stiff- 
ness of  his  diction,  and  of  the  frequent  inharmoniousness  of 
his  verse.    Monti  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy  was  fully  capable  of  expressing  energy  with- 
out narshness,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  he  composed 
in  1786  his  tragedy  of '  Aristodemo,'  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion.   The  '  Aristodemo '  is  a  strictly  classical  drama,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition     The 
subject,  taken  from  Pausanias,  is  the  voluntary  death  of  the 
king  of  Mesaene,  after  having  concluded  peace  with  Sparta. 
Remorse  for  an  atrocious  though  secret  crime,  the  murder 
of  his  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
younger  years,  through  the  force  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  a  gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  fate,  are 
the  leading  features  of  the  character  of  the  king,  which  is 
delineated  with  fearful  and  solitary  grandeur.    Touches  of 
softer  feeling  appear  here  and  there  like  wild  flowers  amidst 
a  barren  desert,  and  serve  to  relieve  the  deep  shade  of  terror 
which  pervades  the  whole  drama. 

Monti  dedicated  his  drama  to  the  Duchess  Braschi,  his 
patron's  consort,  who  was  then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Ro- 
man fashionable  society,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  also 
other  minor  coinpositions,  among  which  is  his  beautiful  alle- 
gory of  •  Amor  Pellegrino.* 

When  Pius  VI.  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  remonstrate  with 
Joseph  II.  on  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  that  journey,  entitled  *  II  Pellegrino  Apos- 
tolico,'  which,  like  all  Monti's  works,  contains  great  beau- 
ti&i  of  execution. 

The  tragical  death  of  Hugo  de  Bassville,  the  agent  of  the 
French  republic,  who  while  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revo- 
lution at  Rome  was  murdered  in  the  streets  by  the  populace, 
in  January,  1793,  suggested  to  Monti  the  idea  of  a  poem  in 
terza  rima,  which  he  entitled  the  *  Basvilliana.*  The  poet 
represents  the  soul  of  Bassville  issuing  out  of  its  bleeding 
body,  when  a  tutelary  angel  comforts  the  trembling  spirit 
with  the  assurance  that  its  sins  are  remitted,  but  that  eternal 
justice  has  decreed  that  it  shall  wander  over  the  earth  and 
witness  the  horrors  which  are  being  perpetrated  in  France, 
until  the  measure  of  6od*s  wrath  shall  be  full,  and  that 
country  shall  have  expiated  its  crimes.  The  soul  of  Bass- 
ville takes  an  affecting  leave  of  its  earthly  frame,  the 
companion  of  its  mortal  career. 

Fowia  Tultimo  rguardo  ol  eorpo  alSase. 

Gik  8U0  consorte  in  vita,  k  cui  le  vvne 

Sdegno  di  solo  e  tli  ragton  trofisse ; 
Dormi  in  pace»  dicendo,  o  di  mio  i>ene 

Cazo  eompagno,  infin  che  dyl  yian  dia 

L'  orrido  aquillo  a  risvegliar  ti  vien«  : 
IJAve  iotanio  la  tarra,  e  dolci  e  pia 

Ti  lian  raure  e  le  pioggie.  e  a  te  non  diea 

Parole  il  passeggier  scortesi  e  rie.' 

Ihe  spirit  takes  its  flight  towards  France,  and  the  poem, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  Dante's  *Ck>media,'  consists  of 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  which  it  witnesses,  the  massacres, 
the  anarchy,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  interspersed  with 
dialogues  with  the  souls  of  other  victims  of  the  Revolution 
Some  of  the  descriptions  are  truly  magnificent,  such  as  that  of 
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tfie  gigantic  cberub  watching  over  the  Vatican,  the  acconpt  of 
the  horrors  of  Marseille,  the  description  of  Paris  under  th6 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  2 1  st  of  January,  when 
the  poet  introduces  the  shades  of  former  regicides  and  of 
infidel  writers  exulting  at  the  execution  of  Louis,  and 
the  phantoms  of  the  antient  Druids  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of 
bloody  holocausts  renewed.  Among  the  strange  but  strik- 
ing conceptions  of  the  poet,  we  may  notice  one  in  canto  iv^ 
where  the  angel  tells  Bassville  that  the  souls  of  several 
revolutionists  and  members  of  the  Ck)nvention  have  been 
sent  to  eternal  torments  before  their  natural  death,  and  that 
demons  have  taken  possession  of  their  bodies,  so  that  these 
Satanic  incarnations  breathe  and  act,  sit  in  the  Convention, 
and  write  and  speak  under  the  inspiration  of  the  intrusive 
spirits,  but  in  appearance  as  if  the  bodies  were  still  animated 
by  their  former  possessors.  The  poem,  which  was  left  un- 
finished, ends  with  canto  iv.,  when  war  is  proclaimed  in 
heaven,  and  echoed  throughout  Europe,  against  France. 

The  ' Basvilliana '  had  an  astonishing  success':  eighteen 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  six  months.  Fan- 
tastic as  the  conception  may  appear,  it  is  still  considered  as 
Monti*s  best  work. 

When  the  French  armies  invaded  North  Italy  and  occupied 
Ferrara,  the  country  of  Monti,  the  poet  left  Rome  and  repaired 
to  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  new  Cisalpine  republic.  Here 
he  was  in  a  new  atmosphere,  and  he  wrote  in  fayou^  of 
republics  and  revolutions :  among  others  he  composed  a 
savage  song  for  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festival  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  1799,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.»  an  act  which  he 
had    so    violently  execrated  a  few   years  before   in  the 

*  Basvilliana.*  About  the  same  time  ne  wrote  his  famous 
sonnet  against  England,  beginning  '  Luce  ti  nieghi  il  sol, 
erba  la  terra,*  and  in  which,  after  a  shower  of  invectives  and 
curses,  he  foretells  the  day  when,  stripped  of  all  her  ill-gotten 
wealth,  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  occupation 
of  fishing  to  support  herself : 

* all  *amo  abbaodonatob 

Ftnl  rifeano  pesoatxlM  ignuda.* 

At  the  epoch  of  Suwarrow'a  invasion  of  Italy  in  1799, 
Monti,  with  many  others,  took  refiige  in  France,  froni 
whence  he  returned  after  the  batile  of  Marengo.  On  h\$ 
return  he  wrote  a  beautiful  song  in  praise'of  his  native  ooqh- 
try,  which  was  set  to  music  ana  became  very  popular  * 

'  Bella  Italia,  amata  sponde, 
Pnr  Ti  torno  a  riTW«r« 
Freme  in  petto  e  ri  conibnde 
L'alma  oppreua  dal  piacer.* 

He  also  wrote  his  second  political  poem,  which  be  styled  a 

*  Cantica,'  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mascheronf,  a  man  of 
science  and  letters,  who  had  died  in  France,  in  exile,  in  1 799i 
It  is  a  vision,  like  the  '  Basvilliana,*  but  the  sentiments  are 
more  placid  and  humane.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  two  as  there  is  between  the  'Inferno'  and  the 

*  Purgatorio'  of  Dante.  While  we  admire  the  splen- 
dour of  the  '  Basvilliana,'  we  feel  more  at  ease,  our  sympa- 
thies are  better  engaged,  in  reading  the  *  Mascheroniana.' 
Monti  introduces  the  poet  Parini,  who  died  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Russians,  relating  to  Masche- 
roni  the  vicissitudes  of  his  country.  The  stern  soul  of 
Parini  detested  the  dishonesty  and  the  ravings  of  the  pre- 
tended republicans :  *  He  had  seen  ill-laied  Italy  claa  in 
a  mantle  of  mock  liberty,  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
stranger.  Iniquitous  laws  emanated  from  the  new  legisla- 
tors ;  vanity  and  ignorance,  frenzy  and  discord,  filled  the 
senate  hall ;  whilst  the  sighs  of  the  people  were  unheeded  at 
the  bar.  The  measure  of  guilt  was  at  last  filled ;  plunderers 
were  wallowing  in  plenty,  upright  men  shed  tears  of  dis- 
tress, and  our  Lycurguses  were  meantime  feasting  at  table, 
seated  between  Cypris  and  Bacchus.  But  the  northern 
storm  came  with  a  horrid  blast  from  the  Noric  Alps,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  unhallowed  carousal.  Then  fresh  disasters 
befell  my  poor  country.'  Next  follows  a  brilliant  sketch  of 
Bonaparte's  Egyptian  campaign,  his  return  to  France,  his 
victory  over  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic— the  whole 
crowned  by  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

Monti's  drama  called  *  Caio  Gracco '  contains  some  im- 
pressive scenes,  but  the  play  is  altogether  inferior  to  the 
'  Aristodemo.'  His  third  tragedy,  '  Graleotto  Manfredi,* 
founded  upon  an  incident  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  is 
still  weaker. 

Monti  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia; 
and  in  1805,  Napoleon  having  made  himself  king  of 
Italy,  appointed  Monti  to^be  historiographer  of  Qie  new 


divested  of  poetry,— he  speaks  as  a  prejudiced  par  f  J.  ^ 
forgets  that  there  are  beauUes  in  nature  older  vm  ^ 
independent  of  the  fictions  of  mythology;  he  ^^^'  ^^ 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament;  /^^  ff  Mi 


poetry  of  Shakspere  and'  Ariosto ;  he  forgets  m^^  ^^^ 
own  'Basvilliana,'  the  most  splendid  of  his  ^o"^*^*'.  Vv#t, 
gets  that  even  his  favourite  authors,  Dante  ana  ;^ 
besides  numerous  others,  have  painted  the  sea,  tu  '^ 
ment,  and  the  fields  of  the  earth  in  the  ^fJ^^^to 
colours,  without  having  recourse  to  Phoebua  and  i 

Drvads  and  Fauns.  r  taf  irrjlf" 

Monti  may  be  considered  as  the  last  of  «  j^*^  i  ^^^ 
who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  «n  ^^^^^ 
literature  of  Italy.  He  was  the  contemporar)' o  ^^  j^^. 
Parini,  Pindcmonte,  Foscolo.  and,  in  the  latter  P^^^^^to 
career,  of  Manzoni.  With  these  his  name  ri»i  ^  s^^[s, 
posterity  for  his  truly  poetical  genius,  bis  feeling  o» 
and  the  fluency  and  harmony  of  his  verse.  ^-rbfc" 
Monti  died  at  Milan,  in  October,  1828.   Hi*  vori« 


kingdom.  The  ^t,  instead  of  history,  wrote  verses;  n 
in  1806  he  published  six  cantos  of  a  poem  in  pnae  ' 
Napoleon,  which  ho  entitled  '  II  Bardo  dolla  SelvaNg^ 
It  related  the  war  of  1805,  the  great  battle  ofAusudiu, 
the  exal^tion  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (the  ally  of  NapuW^ 
to  the  dignity  of  king,  and  the  mairiage  of  hit  d&o^ 
with  Eugene.  I n  this  composition  Monti  indulged,  as  uc: 
in  vituperations  against  the  Austrians  and  other  eoeffliei ; 
France.  But  the  Austrians  were  soon  after  reconeiH : 
Napoleon,  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  allow  them  to  ir 
insulted.  The  Russians  however  stiU  remained  st  wv,  v 
Monti  might  revile  them  as  *  northern  barbarians ;'  but  ifi^ 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  their  emperor^  having  become  the  i! 
of  France,  could  no  longer  be  abused  with  impunity.  Uz  i 
supple  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  with  tber 
continual  transformations  of  friends  into  enemies  aoJ  nr  ' 
versd,  and  he  left  his  poem  unfinished.  He  might  boT^.' 
still  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  without  offeiiii. 
others :  accordingly  he  wrote  his  praises  and  those  ol  i^ 
brother  Joseph ;  he  wrote  on  the  birth  of  Eugene's  chilis. 
and  on  the  second  marriase  of  Napoleon  himself:  he  it 
in  fact,  court  poet  to  the  whole  dynasty.  He  did  not  rtai: 
unrewarded  :  ne  was  made  a  knight  of  the  iron  cnn 
and  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  he  received  another  decontx 
and  a  pension  from  Murat ;  and  he  became  also,  wha!  .t 
really  deserved  to  be,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  thelc- 
dom  of  Italy.  He  enjoyed  quietly  his  honours  til!  i^.i 
when  another  'northern  storm '  again  came  to  dL«turfi  :^ 
good  people  of  Miian.  Monti  was  now  growing  oId,r; 
accustomed  to  political  vicissitudes,  he  bowed  (o  iht  sn 
conquerors.  Being  requested  by  the  authorities  to  s:^: 
something  for  the  Imperial  dynasty  of  Austria,  he  compH 
and  sang  the  praises  of  the  'just  and  pacific  goremnieat  / 
Francis,  m  two  short  dramatic  pieces :  one  in  Mav.  'Mi 
on  the  occasion  of  the  archduke  John  of  Austria  rece-vj-i,' 
the  oath  of  the  Lombard  anthorities;  another  Id  ^uiu?« 
1816,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  emoeror  himsei/to 
Milan.  His  pension  was  continued  to  him  oy  ibe  A^tnu 
government,  and  he  remained  at  Milan.  After  the  mima^ 
of  his  only  daughter  with  Count  Perticari  of  Peam  m 
ikthcr  and  son-in-law  engaged  in  a  philoIqp«/  '^^ 
eptifled  *  Proposto  di  alcune  correzioni  ed  ^anle  al 
Diziohario  della  Crusca,'  which  became  tlift  sW  ^  * 
paper  war  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Lota^w  \^^^ 
or  rather  between  the  ultras  of  both  parUeSitheCnaam 
the  Anti-Crusca.  [Crusca,  Accadkmia  dsu*.]  »[* 
•Pjoposta*  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  supplement  to  iw 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a  store  of  erudition:  iiconWi 
several  disquisitions  or  essays  upon  questions  coonectw*"!! 
philolofi^  and  history.  . 

Monti  was  a  classicist,  and,  as  such,  waged  ^  *5  , 
the  *  Romantici,'  as  they  are  called,  or  Ibat  am  oi 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  modernise  the  literaluRM 
Italy.  In  one  of  Monti's  latest  effusions,  *SennoDeJiiia 
Mitologia,*  we  find  condensed,  in  elegant  verse,  »o'|J  j 
creed  concerning  poetical  composition.  He  exclaims  agaijJ 
the  •northern  school,'  that  has  •decreed  the  death  of  jiii^ 
gods  of  Olympus.'  Monti  pleads  for  mytholog)'  andfw^^ 
aicism  Uke  an  able  advocate  m  a  weak  cause;  ^"^!'.  .^ 
says  that  under  the  new  or  romantic  school  ^^^J^  ,{f  j,^,^ 
nature  becomes  inanimate  and  unimpressive ;  that "» ^^ 
is  degraded  to  a  mere  huge  immoveable  ^i^k  of  pre, 
sea  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep  excavation,  filled  ^|^^^^ 
unseemly  monsters;  that  all  creation,  in  ^J*®'^^,.^. j,. 
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collectefl  and  published  at  Bolo^a,  in  8  vols.  \2ta6^  1828 ; 
and  another  edition  of  his  choice  works,  including  «ome 
ineilited  ones,  was  published  in  5  vols.  Svo.,  Milan,  1832. 

MONTICULARIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  t  genus  of  la- 
melliferous  corals.     [MADROPHYLtliSA.] 

MONTLI V ALTI  A.    [M AoaoPHYLH aa.] 
MONTMARTRE.    [Paris.] 
MONTMEDY.    [Mecsk.] 
MONTMIRAIL.    [Marnk.] 

MONTMORENCY,  the  name  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
French  family,  so  called  from  the  little  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris. 
The  oldest  of  this  family  on  record  is  Bouchard  de  Mont- 
morency, wKo  lived  about  a.d.  9.50,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
feudal  lords  of  his  time.    He  married  Hilde^arde,  daughter 
of  Thibaud  count  of  Chartres  and  Blois.  His  son  Bouchard 
II.,  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  tlie  court  of  king 
Robert  ahout  the  year  1000.    Matthew  I.^  Iprd  of  Mont- 
morency, was  high  constable  of  France  under  Louis  the 
Young;  he  married  Aline,  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  1. 
of  England,  and  died  in  1060.    His  grandson  MatthiBW  IL 
of  Montmorency,  w^s  the  friend  of  Louj^  VHI..  and  the 
chief  supuort  of  his  government,  and  of  thiit  of  queen 
Blanche,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.    The  Icffd  of 
Montmorency  ranked  as  first  baron  o^  France,  and  was 
styled  first  baron  of  Christendom.    The  family  afterwards 
became  divided  into  several  branches,  one  of  which,  though 
not  the  eldest,  obtained  the  ducal  title  from  Henri  IL  of 
France  in  1551.    The  first  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  was 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  marshal  ana  high  constable  of 
France,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I., 
was  in  great  favour  with  his  successor  Henri  I}.,  but  after 
his  death  was  set  aside  by  Catherine  de*  Medici  and  the 
Guises,  was  recalled  to  court  in  1560,  fought  against  the 
Calvinists,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  SL  Denis, 
in  November,  1567,  and  died  three  days  after,  at  his  house 
in  Pai'is,  at  seventy-four  years  of  age.    He  was  a  brave  but 
ferocious  warrior,  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his 
natural  talent  and  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  he  was  an  able 
statesman  and  counsellor.    His  grandson  Henri  II.,  duke 
of  Montmorency,  marshal  of  France,  fought  with  distinction 
under  Louis  XIII.,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  Richelieu, 
he  conspired  and  revolted  in  Languedoc  in  favour  of  the 
duke  ot  Orleans.    He  was  seized,  tried,  and  beheaded  at 
Toulouse  in  October,  1632.    The  house  of  Montmorency 
continues  to  this  day  in  several  of  its  branches,  namely  the 
princes  of  Montmorency,  the  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorencjr, 
and  the  Montmorency  dukes  of  Luxembourg.    (Mor^i, 
Diciionnaire ;  Almanack  de  Gotha.) 
MONTMORILLON.    [Vxknnk.] 
MONTPELLIER,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  H6rault,  situated  near  the  little  river  Les, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  43^  36'  N.  lat.  and 
d""  53^  £.  long. ;  368  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  bv  east  of 
Paris;  436  miles  by  the  road  trough  Nevers,  Moulins, 
Clermont,  Mende,  and  Anduze ;  or  483  miles  through  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit,  and  Nimes. 

Moutnellier  was  built  in  the  tenth  century  to  replace  the 
episcopal  town  of  Maguelone,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  a 
neighbouring  lake,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  order  of 
Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the  Saracens.  The  town  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  parts,  Montpellier  (anUently  Mont- 
peslier)  properly  so  called,  and  Montpellieret,  or  Montpes- 
iieret :  the  first  was  fortified.  The  two  have  since  grown 
together,  and  now  form  one  city.  Montpellier  had  at  an 
early  period  lords  of  its  own,  wlio  distinguished  themselves 
in  toe  crusades  and  other  wan  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  town  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  stations  of  France. 
Benjamin  of  TudelaCwho  Hebraixes  the  nama,  TfylD^TD) 
thus  describes  it :— *  It  is  a  place  well  adapted  for  trade,  and 
is  distant  about  two  leagues  (JTIHCnS)^  which  the  editor 
translates  '  parasangsa')  from  the  sea.  Hither,  on  account 
of  trade,  very  many  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
resort  fironi  every  quarter:  from  Alearve  (or  perhaps  Al- 
gier,  ni*iyvH)t  irom  Lombardy,  and  other  narts  of  Italy ; 
from  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  Greece,  ana  France*  and 
Spaio,  and  England ;  and  some  may  be  found  there  from 
people  of  every  tongue,  together  with  the  Genoese  and 
Pisans.*  Benjamin  mentions  that  many  learned  men  (Jews, 
as  their  names  show)  were  settled  there ;  and  also  many 
wealthy  men,  who  granted  aid  and  proteotioQ  to  those  who 
resort^  to  theiOt   ^Ekeyif  edit,  i^  1633.> 


The  lordship  of  Montpellier  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  kings,  first  of  Aragon,  and  subsequently  of  Majorca, 
a  younger  branch  of  the  same  house.  These  princes  held 
their  lordship  immediately  of  the  bishops  of  Maguelone^ 
who  divided  with  them  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  portions  both 
of  the  bishop  and  the  king  were  alternately  united  to  the 
French  crown ;  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel 
(iu>.  1 293),  by  purchase ;  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Philippe 
VL  de  Valois  (a.d.  1349),  also  bv  purchase.  The  lordship 
was  subsequently  conferred  on  Cnarles  le  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarre  (a.d.  1371)>  in  exchange  for  certain  lordships  ceded 
by  him  to  the  king  of  France;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of 
tnat  king's  domains  for  treason  (a.d.  1378),  it  was  re-united 
to  the  French  crown.  A  sedition,  excited  by  the  severity 
and  exactions  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother 
and  lieutenant,  was  suppressed  (a.d.  1379),  and  the  city, 
after  one  brief  alienation  of  fifteen  months,  was  permanently 
united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
.  In  AD.  1538  the  bishopric  of  Maguelone  was  transferred 
to  Montpellier.  Montpellier  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hugue.nots  in  the  reign  of  Henri  HI.,  and  they,  having 
organised  it  as  a  municipal  republic,  retained  possession  of 
It  until  the  crushing  of  the  reformed  party  by  Richelieu, 
under  Louis  XJH.  Montpellier,  after  enduring  a  long 
neee,  surrendered  to  the  king  (a.d.  1622).  Louis  XHI. 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  citadel  to  retain  the  place  in 
subjection. 

MontpelUer  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
adjacent  coasts,  extending  on  one  side  to  Mont  Ventoux,  in 
Provence  (not  to  the  Alps,  as  some  authorities  state),  and  on 
the  other  to  Le  Canigou.  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. It  is  only  however  in  very  clear  weather  that  these 
extreme  points  can  be  seen.  Montpellier  is  surrounded  by 
antient  and  now  ruined  walls  of  freestone.  The  citadel  is 
of  little  strength ;  it  is  however  well  kept  up,  and  has  a 
good  parade.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep ; 
but  the  houses,  which  are  almost  all  of  stone,  are  substan- 
tially built,  thoueh  not  handsome,  except  in  the  newer 
parts.  Most  of  the  places  or  6(|uares  are  small  and  of  irre- 
gular form ;  the  public  fountains  are  numerous,  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  propriety  of  design  or  excel- 
lence of  workmanship.  There  are  two  promenades,  the 
esplanade  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  citadel,  and  the  Peyrou,  a  terrace  planted  with  trees 
and  covered  with  turf,  and  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
another  terrace,  forming  an  exterior  walk.  On  the  upper 
terrace  are  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
an  hexagonal  tower  adorned  with  columns,  enclosing  a 
reservoir  supplied  with  water  by  a  fine  modern  aqueduct 
about  five  miles  long.  The  water  from  this  reservoir  falls 
in  a  cascade  over  artificial  rocks,  and  supplies  the  various 
fountains  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  presents  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  picture  in  the  choir  of  the  fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  who  was  a  native 
of  Montpellier.  The  former  amphitheatre  of  St.  COme, 
now  the  Exchange,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  Corinthian 
portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in  the 
city.  The  modem  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  building, 
and  the  gate  of  Peyrou,  a  triumphal  arch  opening  on  the 
promenade  of  Peyrou,  is  also  handsome ;  but  the  other  public 
buildings,  as  the  former  episcopal  palace  (now  occupied  as  a 
medical  school),  the  court-house,  the  prefect's  houses  &c., 
are  of  ordinary  appearance* 

The  population  of  Montpellier,  in  1831,  was  33,954  for 
the  town,  or  85,825  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
was  35,506  for  the  commune.  These  enumerations  are^ 
we  believe,  exclusive  of  the  students  and  other  strangers, 
who  are  attracted  to  Montpellier  by  its  Uterary  advantages, 
or  by  the  high  repute  which  the  city  emoys  for  the  b^uity 
of  its  situation  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  air.  The  mar 
nufoctures  of  the  place  are  considerable,  and  trade  is  pro- 
secuted on  a  large  scale.  There  were,  in  1816,  eight 
banking-houses.  Liqueurs,  perfumery,  preserves,  dried 
ft-uits,  verdigris,  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  vitriol  and  aqua- 
fortis, woollen  cloth,  muslins,  coloured  cottons,  calicoes, 
table  linen,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  cotton  counterpanes, 
blankets,  hosiery  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool,  hats,  leather, 
corks,  and  paper,  are  manufactured ;  and  these  various  arti- 
cles, with  the  wool,  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  citrons  and 
other  fruits,  and  oil  of  the  surrounding  districts,  furnish  the 
chief  articles  of  trader   The  verdigris  of  MeiUpeUies  is  lis 
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particular  repute;  it  is  chiefly  made  by  females.  There 
are  several  printing-offices,  sugar-houses,  potteries,  and  oil- 
mills,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  saw-mill.  Cette  is  the  port  of 
Montpellier,  and  there  are  ready  communications  with 
Narbonne,  Carcassonne,  Ntmes,  Avignon,  and  other  cities  of 
the  south  of  France. 

Montpellier  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of 
vhich  comprehends  the  department  of  H6rault:  the 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon.  It  has 
a  Cour  Royale,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the 
departments  of  Aude,  Avepon,  H^rault,  and  Pyrfin^es 
Orientates,  and  an  Academic  Universitaire,  whose  circuit 
is  coincident  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  court  for  com- 
mercial causes,  a  board  of  trade,  and  several  fiscal  and 
administrative  government  offices.  Montpellier  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  ninth  military  division,  which  compre- 
hends the  departments  of  ArdSche.  Gard,  LozSrc,  H^rault, 
Tarn,  and  Aveyron.  There  are  barracks  and  some  military 
offices,  several  prisons,  a  house  of  correction  for  eight 
departments,  with  suitable  workshops,  and  a  charitable  in- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

There  are,  besides  the  cathedral,  seven  Catholic  churches, 
a  Protestant  church,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue,  four  hospitals, 
one  of  which  is  for  foundlings,  and  another  for  the  insane. 
These  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  house  of  correction,  are 
remarkable  for  their  excellent  management.  The  mont- 
de-ni£t6  is  renuirkable  for  advancing  money  upon  pledges 
witnout  intere^.  There  are  two  Protestant  Bible  Societies, 
one  of  them  for  each  sex. 

Montpellier  has  a  number  of  institutions  for  educational 
and  scientific  objects.  There  are  the  faculties  of  science 
and  medicine  connected  with  the  Academic  Universitaire ; 
also  a  college  or  high  school.  The  school  of  medicine  of 
Montpellier,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  in  Europe,  owes  its 
establishment  to  the  Moorish  or  Arab  physicians  driven  out 
of  Spain  by  the  Christians  (a.d.  1180),  and  received  here 
by  the  lords  of  Montpellier.  From  its  first  establishment 
it  has  been  much  resorted  to.  Several  eminent  nhysicians 
and  surgeons  have  been  born  in  this  city,  and  otners  have 
here  received  their  education :  among  the  latter  are  Chirac 
and  Barbeyrac,  and  the  chemist  Chaptal.  There  are 
attached  to  this  school  a  library  and  a  museum  of  natural 
histo\;y,  and  a  collection  of  anatomical  models  in  wax.  The 
chair  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  is  a  fine  marble  antique, 
brought  firom  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Ntmes. 
There  are  special  schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
medicine,  schools  of  engineering,  drawing,  architecture, 
practical  geometry,  and  music ;  societies  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  of  practical  medicine,  and  of  agriculture ;  a  museum 
of  paintmg  and  sculpture,  containing  some  specimens  of 
the  first  masters.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  one  of  the 
four  in  France  designed  for  naturalising  foreign  plants,  and 
the  firet  for  that  purpose  established  in  France.  It  contains 
more  than  eight  thousand  plants,  an  orangery,  and  a  hot- 
house for  tropical  plants. 

Cambacdres  and  the  historian  Daru  were  natives  of 
Montpellier. 

Montpellier ofTersmany  attractions  to  strangers;  numerous 
cafes,  excellent  inns,  public  baths,  and  a  theatre  where  the 
performances  are  constant;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  The  air  is  purer  and  less  scorching 
and  stilling  than  at  Marseille.  Flies  are  less  troublesome, 
and  the  keen  blasts  of  the  Mistral  are  less  felt. 

The  arrondissement  of  Montpellier  has  an  area  of  780 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  116  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  14  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  120,051 ;  in  1836  it 
was  123,656. 

MONTREAL,  one  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  is  politically  divided.  [Canada.]  It 
comprises  nineteen  out  of  the  forty  counties  of  the  province, 
and  its  comparative  importance  will  further  appear  from 
the  fact  that,  of  511,917  inhabitants  returned  in  the  provin- 
cial census  of  1831,  there  were  290,050,  or  very  nearly 
three-fifths,  living  in  the  district  of  Montreal.  Of  this 
number  about  four-fifths  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  prin- 
cipally of  French  origin.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
existing  in  the  district  at  that  time  was  48,323  :  the  extent 
of  land  in  occupation  was  about  2,500,000  acres,  only  one- 
lialf  of  which  was  then  brought  under  profitable  cultivation. 
The  area  of  the  district  is  44,711  square  miles,  upwards 
of  28  millions  of  acres,  or  about  6000  square  miles  less 


than  the  area  of  England.    There  has . been  no  imo^ 
the  population  taken  aince  1831 ;  but  cslculatiagfroQtu' 
numb^  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  amount  of  emipi 
during  the  next  five  years,  it  was  estimated  thit  tiie  dk 
lation  of  the  district  amounted,  in  1836,  to  323.1 73. 

MONTREAL,  an  island  in  the  river  Sl  Uvir.* 
situated  580  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  at  ^ 
point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa.    This  islands  i 
triangular  shape,  about  32  miles  long  and  10)  milcsbrtL 
Its  surface  is  low  and  flat  at  the  western  side,  vben  a 
subject  to  Arequent  inundations;  but  the  level  rises eni 
ally  tQwards  the  east,  till  it  forms  a  ridge,  wber»D  < 
upper  part  of  the  city  of  Montreal  is  built,  at  theliad 
600  feet  above  the  sea.     This  island  forms  one  of  tber. 
teen  counties  into  which  the  district  is  divided,  aoj  i> . 
seigniory,  which  was  formerly  vested  in  the  semioin  ti^ 
Sulpiceat  Paris,  but  is  now  held  by  a  resident religiocM 
under  that  name,  which  supports  one  of  the  public  instik.  ■ 
of  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  population  of  the  islaod,  m .« 
was  43.773,  including  27,297,  the  inhabitants  of  the  (i!t 

MONTREAL,  the  City  of,  second  in  importance  oci 
Quebec  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  is  built  on  tbe> .: 
side  of  the  island,  in  45*"  31'  N.  lat.  and  73"  34'  W.  1% 
It  was  founded  in  1640,  under  the  name  of  Villeniam, ; 
the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called  Hochelagi,  aoi ; 
soon  came  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  n  r> 
divided  into  nine  parishes;  the  streets  are  wide  anii? 
the  principal  streets  run  either  parallel  to  the  river  or  at  r; 
angles  to  it.    A  great  proportion  of  the  bouses  m\\. 
and  of  handsome  elevation,  built  with  a  greyish  ston:,  < 
roofs  are  all  covered  with  sheet  iron  or  tin  pUtci  L 
population  is  estimated  at  present  to  exceed  .lo.ooc  0 
of  the  streets,  Rue  Notre  Dame,  is  1344  vards  Ion?a>^i 
feet  wide.    In  this  street  are  the  principal  public  boiUv 
among  others  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  occupying  a  froniagc  of  . 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  468  feet,  the  seminary  of  Sl  Sjij 
and  the  convent  of  Notre  Darao.    The  Catholic  e.iM. 
the  English  church,  the  Montreal  General  Hoqiitjt  iii<: 
Hopital  Gindral  des  Sceurs  Grises,  and  the  m  ft% 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Montreal  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  la  tLera^ '''* 
there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  the  foDwiy  w«/J» 
of  shipping: 

InwaidL         ^^ 
Sliipt.     Tom.     fti^e  J-b 

From  and  to  Great  Britain      73     19,410   W  ^*.**^ 
From  and  to  other  British 
colonies  ...      23      2,392    31    3,ti. 

From  and  to  the  United 
Statesof  North  America     —        —       "     " 

From  and  to  Foreign  coun- 
tries ...        2  487     -  J^ 

98     22,289     99  21, W 

The  harbour  is  small,  but  while  the  river  contmuMopc^^ 

is  always  secure.    Ships  drawing  15  feet  water  rtn/ff"^ 


with  light  or  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  F**'"^®!  ^,.,  / 
but  this  difficulty  is  now  overcome  by  the  emp  oy"^"  ; 
steam-tug  vessels.    Montreal  was  formerly  the  ipH 
ters  of  the  North-West  Company.    [FuR  TradiJ 

MONTRBUIL.    [Pas  dk  Calais.] 

MONTROSE.    [ForfarshirkJ         ,, ,  _^,«r  qF. 

MONTROSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM.  MARQl^i^  ^^^ 


bom  in  the  year  1612,  was  descended  from  one 


most  antient  families  in  Scotland.  His  ^^  ^^^ 
John,  third  earl  of  Montrose,  was  some  timf  'J  ^^ 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  oPP^^J^^^tor 
roy  of  the  kingdom—*  supreraus  regni  Scotitc  P  .^j^ 
—for  life;  and  he  succeeded  his  father,  John,  o» 
of  Montrose,  in  1626,  being  then  just  fourteen  J car^^  ^^^ 
The  following  year  he  was  served  heir  *<^.,  pjj„r?. 
in    his    several  estates    in   the   counties  oi ^      .,j, 


li:'' 


Forfar,    Linlithgow,  Perth,    and  Stirling.    J*       ^j-. 
soon  after,  and  then  went  on  foreign  tra>'el^^'\^  ^^j,,^ 


when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ne  ^et""*^  jnpiislfi 
with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  ^l»\"^^^nt  «<  '^ 
gentlemen  of  his  time.    He  was  probably  V^^^^\fist 

coronation  of  King  Charles  L,  which  took  P^'^ljiatfil)  u^^^^ 
year,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  ^*^®.*?J?|ij|{  sj/i^ 
any  prominent  pert  in  the  quarrel  of  www* 
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ceremonial  was  the  oommencement.    He  soon  joined  the 
popular  party  howeve/  in  opposing  the  canons  and  other 
arbitrary  innovations  of  the  court  on  the  established  reli- 
g;ion  of  the  country;   and  on  the  15th  November,  1637, 
Avheii  the  celebrated  Tables  vere  made  up,  that  is  to  say, 
comtnittees  for  managing  the  popular  cause,  his  name  was 
added   to  the  table  of  the  nobility,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  bishops,  who,  according  to  Guthrie,  'thought  it  time  to 
prepare  for  a  storm  when  he  engaged.'    He  was  indeed  the 
luoHt  ardent  and  zealous  of  his  party,  displaying  at  times  a 
heat  and  enthusiasm  which  set  form  and  gravity  at  utter 
defiance.     Such  was  his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  king's 
proclamation  approving  of  the  'Service  Book.*    On  that 
occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time  beside  Johnston, 
^liile  the  latter  was  reading  a  protestation  in  name  of  the 
Tables,  but  at  length,  that  he  might  see  the  whole  crowd, 
he  g^ot  up  upon  the  end  of  a  puncheon,  which  made  his 
friend   the  earl  of  Rothes  say,  'James,  you  will   never 
be  at  rest  till  you  are  fairly  lifted  up  above  your  fellows;' 
— a  remark  uttered  in  mere  jest,  but  recorded  with  great 
solemnity  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  adds  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  'accomplished  in  eaiiiest  in  that  same  place, 
and  some  even  say  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scaffold 
on  which  it  occuned  were  made  use  of  at  Montrose's  exe- 
cution.'   In  the  preparation  of  the  National  Covenant, 
Mhich  was  projected  by  the  Tables,  Montrose  was  also  a 
leading  actor ;  and  in  swearing  and  imposing  it  on  indi- 
viduals there  was  none  more  zealous  than  he.    This  course 
of  conduct,  springing  from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  temper, 
continued  for  some  time:  till  at  length,  conceiving  his  im- 
portance and  military  talents  undervalued  by  the  Cove- 
nanters when  Argyle  and  Lesly  were  allowed  to  lead,  the 
one  in  the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  Montrose  deter- 
mined on  going  over  to  the  king.    With  that  view  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles,  but  this 
being  detected,  the  Covenanters  threw  him  into  prison, 
Tvhere  he  was  when  Charles  made  his  second  visit  to  Scot- 
land.   Tliis  took  place  in  the  year  1641 ;  and  as  the  prin- 
c\y\i\  object  of  the  royal  visit  was  to  gain  the  Scots  over  to 
his  interest,  Charles  made  various  concessions,  and  Mon- 
trose was  set  at  libci-ty  with  his  adherents  in  the  beginning 
of  thejear  1642.    From  that  time  he  retired  to  his  own 
house  in  the  country,  living  privately  till  the  spring  of  1643, 
when  the  ^ueen  returning  from  Holland,  he  hasted  to  wait 
on  her  majesty  at  Burlington^  and  accompanied  her  to  York. 
He  embraced    this    opportunity  to  urge  on  the  queen, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  king,  what  he  termed  the 
dangerous  policy  of  the  Covenanters,  and  with  the  impe- 
tuosity natural  to  his  character,  solicited  a  commission  to 
raise  an  army  and  suppress  them  by  force  of  arms.    The 
marquis  of  Hamilton  however  thwarted  him  for  the  present, 
and  he  returned  home;  but  neither  his  ceaseless  activity, 
nor  bis  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  acted,  and  particularly  against  their  leaders,  whose 
recent  imprisonment  of  him  had  fired  his  indignant  spirit 
io  revenge,  and  who  filled  the  place  which  his  ambition 
had  Jong  aimed  at,  could  be  laid  asleep.      Accordingly 
he   took    another  opportunity  of  waiting   on    the   kmg 
with  his  proposals  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  he 
was  favourably  received ;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1644,  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Montrose,  and 
constituted  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  for  the  king's  service 
under  prince  Rupert.    The  royal  arms  were  for  some  time 
unsuccessful  however,  and  the  prince  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Montrose  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fearless 
but  somewhat  wrong-headed  enthusiast.  Montrose's  counsels 
indeed  were  almost  always  of  a  desperate  character,  and  no 
failure  ever  destroyed  his  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 
His  army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  its  attacks  were 
desultory  and  violent,  and  its  progress  was  marked  by  de- 
predation and  waste.    At  Tippermuir,  a  wide  field  about 
five  miles  from  Perth,  wliere  Montrose  came  in  sight  of  the 
euemy,  upwards  of  6000  in  number,  drawn  up  in  one  long 
hue,  with  horse  at  the  flanks,  the  Covenanters'  horse  were 
overpowered,  according  to  Wishart,  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
Tbe  result  was  fortunate:  the  flight  of  the  horse  threw  the 
ill-disciplined  foot  into  irremediable  confusion,  numbers 
were  killed  through  fatigue  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Montrose  and  his  men ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tinpermuir 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  laid 

all  Scotland  open  to  tbQ  vicWnotts  M^atrosQ,  Tb«  last  gf 


the  series  was  the  battle  (or  rather,  massacre;  of  Kilsyth, 
fought  in  the  month  of  August,  1 645.  On  this  occasion 
Montrose  had  the  advantage  of  selecting  his  ground  with 
deliberation,  whereas  the  Covenanters,  ou  the  other  hand, 
came  up  after  a  toilsome  march,  and  were  even  ordered  to 
remove  from  their  first  position  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
enemy.  While  this  change  was  taking  place,  Montrose 
cast  his  eye  upon  a  company  of  cuirassiers,  and,  poiuliiig 
them  out  to  his  men  as  'cowardly  rascals  cased  in  iron,*  he 
threw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt,  and  drawing  his  sword  with  ferocious  resolution, 
cried  out,  *Let  us  fight  the  fellows  in  our  shirts.'  The  ex- 
ample was  instantly  copied  by  the  enthusiastic  and  san- 
guinary troop,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  they  bad 
taken  up  the  places  assigned  them,  the  battle  which  ensued 
became  a  mere  massacre — a  race  of  14  miles,  in  which 
6000  of  the  Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  royalists, 
were  cut  down  and  slain.  Montrose  now  carried  such 
of  his  men  as  would  accompany  him  to  the  borders, 
presuming  on  the  continued  success  of  his  arms.'  He 
was  however  mistaken:  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk, 
he  was  surprised  by  General  Lesly  on  the  13th  September, 
1645,  and  upon  the  panic-struck  royalists  was  that  day  in- 
flicted a  fearful  retaliation  for  their  previous  enormities. 
Montrose  regained  the  Highlands  with  a  few  followers,  but 
was  perfectly  unsuccessful  in  all  his  endeavours  to  excite 
sympathy  towards  either  his  person  or  cause ;  and  on  the 
king's  surrender  to  the  Scots,  Montrose  capitulated,  and 
was  permitted  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  for  Norway,  on 
the  3rd  September,  1646.  On  this  occasion  he  put  on  the 
disguise  of  a  menial,  and  passed  for  the  servant  of  his 
cliaplain.  When  on  the  Continent  at  this  time  he  had  the 
oflier  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Scots  in  France, 
lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  captain  of  the 
gens  d*armes,  with  an  annual  pension  besides  his  pay  ;  but 
he  declined  all  appointments,  saying  he  wished  only  to  be  of 
service  to  his  own  sovereign. 

He  remained  abroad  till  the  accession  of  King  Charles  II., 
when  he  received  a  commission  for  a  new  invasion  of  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  selecting  the  remote  islands 
of  Orkney  for  his  rendezvous,  he  despatched  thither  a  part 
of  his  troops,  consisting  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1649 ;  and  in  the  iftonth  of  Mdrch  following, 
he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  Very  first  encounter 
with  the  enemy  however  on  the  fnainland,  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed ;  and  after  some  time,  he  himself  was  disco- 
vered on  foot  in  the  disguise  of  a  Highland  rustic.  .  In  this 
condition  he  escaped  to  the  house  of  McLeod  of  Assint,  by 
whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  General  Lesly,  and  then 
conducted  towards  Edinburgh  in  the  same  mean  garb  in 
which  he  was  taken ;  but  in  Dundee  a  change  of  raiment 
was  allowed  him.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that 
of  a   condemned  traitor,    sentences  of  excommunication 


and  forfeiture  having  been  pronounced  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  parliament  so  far  back  as  the  year  1644 ;  and 
many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  But 
throughout,  his  digni^  remained  undiminished,  and  he  now 
excited  a  sympathy  which  had  never  before  been  felt  for  him. 
He  received  sentence  of  death  with  the  same  firmness ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  21st  May,  1650,  the  sentence  was  executed 
upon  him :  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  30  feet  high,  and  his 
limbs,  after  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  *  Thus  pe- 
rished,' says  l^ing  {Hist,  of  Scotland,  b.  6),  'at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose,  with  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  first  commanders  whom  the  times  had 
produced.  He  excelled  in  military  strategems,  but  his 
talents  were  rather  those  of  an  active  partisan  than  of  a 
great  commander,  and  were  better  fitted  to  excite  and 
manage  a  desultory  war  than  to  direct  the  complicated 
operations  of  a  regular  campaign.  His  genius  was  great 
and  romantic,  approaching  the  most  nearly  (in  the  opinion 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz)  to  that  of  the  antient  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  his  heroism  was  wild  and  extravagant ; 
prone  to  vast  and  desperate  enterprises,  without  consulting 
the  necessary  means ;  actuated  rather  by  passion  tlian  by 
virtue,  by  prejudices  rather  than  by  regulated  principles ; 
and  it  was  less  conspicuous  during  his  life  than  from  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  an  ignominious  death.* 
He  retained  his  heroism  and  self-possession  to  the  last. 

On  the  Restoration.  King  Charles  II.  reversed  the  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  which  had  been  passed  by  the  rarlia- 
meut;  «kQd  bis  scAtter^d  xwx^xm  were  oolleoted  and  buried 
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vith  great  soiomnity  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles, 
EdinDurffh. 

MONTSERR AT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  ahout  22 
miles  south-west  from  Antigua,  and  ahout  the  same  dis- 
tance north-west  of  Guadaloupe.  The  island  is  about  12 
miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  about  7  miles 
broad. 

Montserrat  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  received 
this  name  from  him  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  near  Barcelona,  and  as  being 
descriptive  of  its  appearance,  that  of  a  broken  mountain. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  on  it  in  1632,  by  the  English 
under  Sir  Thomas  Warner.  It  was  taken  from  the  English 
in  1664  bv  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Breda,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  mountains 
are  in  many  places  quite  inaccessible,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  almost  perpendicular  chasms,  which,  with  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with 
a  luxurious  vegetation,  including  both  lofty  trees  and  tro- 
pical shrubs.  On  the  south-west  side,  in  a  dell  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  conical  hills,  and  at  a  height  of  1000 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  souffri^re,  or  boiling  sul- 
phurous spring. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island,  in  1 6**  42'  N.  lat  and  62°  1 9'  W.  long.  It  is 
small,  but  well  built  The  shipping  lies  off  the  town  in 
an  open  roadstead.  There  is  indeed  no  harbour  or  bay 
on  any  part  of  the  shore,  and  it  is  hazardous  for  ships  to 
remain  at  the  island  during  the  hurricane  months.  A 
heavy  surf  beats  constantly  on  the  shore,  and  it  requires 
some  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  the  boata  to 
land  or  embark  with  safety.  For  convening  produce  and 
goods  to  and  from  the  ships,  a  peculiar  kmd  of  boat,  called 
a  Moses  boat,  is  used. 

The  island  is  esteemed  to  be  so  healthy,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Montpellier  of  the  West.  The 
average  mortality  of  the  troops  stationed  there  is  found  to 
be  fur  less  than  is  experienced  in  any  other  of  the  West 
India  stations. 

The  population  in  1834  was  as  follows:— 

Males,  Femalei.'  Total. 

Whites      .         •         ;             140             149  289 

Free  Blacks       •        •            412            562  974 

Apprenticed  negroes  «        2,827  3,155  5,982 

3,379         3,866         7,245 

Montserrat  is  a  dependency  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  but 
has  a  separate  legislature  of  its  own,  consisting  of  eight 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  of  whom  are 
returned  from  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  and  six  members  of  council.  The  settlers 
are  mostly  Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  Irishmen. 

The  island  produced  for  exportation  in  1836, 11,586  cwt. 
of  sugar,  33,300  gallons  of  molasses,  17,930  gallons  of  rum, 
and  300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

At  tlie  distance  of  about  three  leagues  to  the  north-west, 
and  between  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  is  a  high,  round,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Redonda  has 
heen  given ;  it  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues. 

MONTUCLA,  JEAN  ETIENNE,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Lyon,  in  which  city  he  was  born,  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1725.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  orphan, 
and  his  grandmother,  who  had  been  left  iruardian  of  his 
education,  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  Jesuits'  College 
of  Lyon  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of 
the  antient  classics,  although  a  decided  taste  for  philological 
pursuits  in  general,  assisted  by  a  peculiarly  retentive  me- 
mory, enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  modem  languages,  among  which  the  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  German  are  mentioned  as  those  with  which  he 
was  more  particularly  conversant.  At  this  college  also, 
under  Le  PSre  Beraud,  the  subsequent  tutor  of  Lalande, 
he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  those  sciences  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  the  historian. 

From^Lyon  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
•elf  for 'the  legal  profession,  and  having  taken  the  usual 
degrees,  he  thence  proceeded  to  Paris. 

At  the  public  libraries  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  the  sci- 
entific soirees  of  M.  Jombert,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Diderot,  DAlembert,  Cochin,  Lalande,  and  others.  To  his 
lutercouwe  wiiU  D'Alembert  in  j?arlicttJw:,  hp  probaWj^  ^ 


owed  much  of  his  mathematical   knowledge;  asdw 
lande,  if  he  did  not  suggest  a  history  of  the  natberci:!^. 
sciences,  at  least  gave  him  considerable  encouragemtr.' 
carry  out  the  design  when  once  it  had  been  fonoei  L 
1754  he  published  in  12 mo.  anonymously,  the 'Histrr^ 
the  Researches  for  determining  the  Quadrature  of  tklv 
cle,*  to  which  was  appended  'An  Account  of  the ?m\h- 
of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  and  the  TVisection  :\ 
Angle.'    A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  :• 
in  8vo.,  edited  by  Lacroix.     The  following  year  (17:.. 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  iii 
1758  he  published,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  firstpartofi 
*  History  of  the  Mathematics.'    After  this  he  kgas  i. 
employed  by  the  government ;    first,  as  intendant-secc*  - 
at  Grenoble,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fc:. 
of  M.  Romand,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1763 :: 
then  (1764),  as  secretary  and  astronomer  royaltotbea 
dition  for  colonising  Cayenne.     Upon  his  return  to  h . 
the  following  year,  he  obtained,  through  the  instnimesiL' 
of  his  friend  Cochin,  the  situation  of  'premier  comii::- 
bdtiments,' the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  most  a^v,. 
ously  for  twenty- five  years.     To  the  above  appointmeui^. 
added  the  honorary  one   of  censor  royal  of  matheox 
books.     His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  educatJoDcfi 
family  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  but  the  latter  he  is  sJ 
have  conducted  with  extreme  secrecy,  lest  hcshoaldbrs-.- 
pected  of  neglecting  his  oflScial  duties.  In  this  waybtiiid 
in  1778,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Ozaci: 
'  Mathematical  Recreations,'  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  and  so  cart/: 
had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work,  tbtaxt 
was  forwarded  to  him,   in  his  capacity  of  ceDsor,  for  .^ 
amination  and  approval.     The  income  he  derived^:.- 
situation  under  the  government,  though  small,  was  suf&t 
for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  family,  bottji: 
events  of  the  Revolution  be  lost  his  sitaatioo,  isi  v : 
left  liitle  short  of  destitute. 

In  1794  he  was  employed  in  fbrming  an  mHj^of^- 
treaties  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  oeparfiEer.: 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  nominated  profesiorof  sj 
thematics  to  one  of  the  central  schools  of  hi^^^-^ 
health  not  permitting    him   to    fill    the  ippoiDWenf. « 
situation    in    the  •Jur63  d'Instruction  *  wmosdto 
him.    In  1798  he  published  a  second  e^ofi^^^ 
part  of  his  •  History  of  the  Mathematics,' mw^li  he  in- 
troduced many  improvements  and  augmenUtttW-J"'^" 
the  exception  however  of  the  profits,  if  any.^^a^^^^J 
have  derived  from  this  work,  his  only  resource fm^T^ 
from  which  he  could  provide  for  his' family,  was  an  inii^J 
flcant  situation  in  the  office  of  the  National  I>otiery  \? ' 
the  death  of  Saussure,  in  1799,  the  minister  Neufcb^^^ 
conferred 'upon  him  a  pension  of  2400  francs,  whiw^ 
lived  but  four  months  to  enjoy.    He  died  onlheUUic. 
December,  1799.    His  modest)r  and  benevolence  vef^*^ 
less  conspicuous  than  his  erudition  and  the  snia'In^*'  *; 
fortune.    When  Lalande,  deputed  by  the  Academy.  jjD^; 
him  some  situation  in  that  society,  he  declinea  m  Uj^ 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency.  i,  iVs. 

Before  his  decease  he  had  occupied  himself  J^*^^ 
cond  part  of  his  History.    The  completion  of  the  wo* 
confided  to  Lalande,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  ^^ 
scientific  individuals,  among  whom  was  Lacroix,  pj' 
the  remaining  two  volumes  in  J  802.    The  J^?  ?•■?'(; 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  these  are  subdivid^  J^"?^'  .^ 
and  chapters.    Part  I.  contains  the  History  of  w  »r^ 
matics  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  ®°^Pf*  irtbs, 
II.  comprises  the  History  of  the  Sciences  anione  lii«  ^^  ^^ 
Persians,  Jews,  Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  une 
tions.  Part  III.  contains  the  History  of  the  Science»^^^^ 
the  Latins  and  the  Western  nations  up  ^J^^^^^f^ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.    These  three  p 
the  first  volume.    Part  IV.,  forming  the  second  y  j^^, 
and  comprehending  the  History  of  the  Sciences  oun^s  ^ 
Seventeenth  Century,  is  divided  into  nine  bookSi  n»u.^^ 
Progress  of  Geometry,  as  treated  after  the  ni^""ppjg:i^ 
Antients;  2,  Progress  of  Analytical  Geometiy;/;  *.^cefl. 
of  Mechanics  about  the  middle  of  the  Se^^°;X  Sevet- 
tury ;  4.  Progress  of  Optics  ahout  the  middle  oiin«^^  ^^ 
teenth  Century ;  5,  Progress  of  Astronomy  y"  jJIgrenh^' 
venteenth  Century;  6,  Rise  and  Progress  of  tDe^^^nib 
and  Integral  Calculus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  »^^^j^. 
Century ;  7,  Progress  of  Mechanics  during  the  swii^r^^^ 
8,  Progress  of  Optics  during  the  same  VSi  Laa^^^ 

^f  ^troAom/ durini  tl^Q  sma9  pefi()df  Tuof^'^*'*^      < 
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volumes  form  the  fiflh  part.  It  comprises  the  History  of  the 
Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  is  likewise  divided  into  nine  hooks,  namely,  1, 
Geometry  and  Analysis ;  2,  Optics ;  3,  Analytical  Me- 
chanics ;  4,  Practical  Mechanics  and  Machines ;  5,  Plane 
Astronomy;  6,  Physical  Astronomy;  7,  Astronomical 
Tables,  Instruments,  Observatories,  &c.,  and  Judicial 
Astrology ;  8,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Vessels;  9,  Progress  of 
Navigation  as  regards  the  Piloting  of  a  Vessel  and  the 
determination  of  its  Geographical  Position.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  supplements  on  the  Capstan  ;  on 
the  History  of  Geography ;  on  that  of  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle ;  on  the  History  of  Music ;  a  defense  of  the  Phi- 
losophers of  Antiquity  ;  Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of 
Derivations  by  Arbogast ;  and  a  short  notice  of  the  Life  of 
Moiitucla. 

As  a  whole  it  contains  treatises  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  inte- 
resting details  concerning  the  various  discoveries  and  im- 
provements which  have  contributed  to  their  progress. 
Honnycastle,  speaking  of  Montucla,  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Bossut's  *  History  of  the  Mathematics,' justly 
remarks — *  If  he  be  not  so  profound  as  some  other  writers, 
he  is  frequently  less  obscure,  and  may  often  be  consulted 
with  advantage  upon  points  where  the  original  writers 
wduld  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  common  readers ;  in  short, 
there  is  perhaps  no  work  which  is  capable  of  affording  more 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  thoso  who  propose  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  studies,  or  which  is  likely  to  create  a 
move  earnest  desire  to  prosecute  them.*  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said  that  the  subjects  treated  of  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  so  elementary  and  natural  an  order  as  might 
be  wished,  and  that  the  language  is  sometimes  excessively 
dilluse,  and  burthened  with  much  repetition. 

{Notice  HisCorique  lue  par  AupusteSavinihe  le  Blond  d 
laSocietc  de  Versailles,  le  n  Janvier,  1800,  8vo.;  Biog. 
Universelle;  Kuiion^B  Mathematical  Dictionary,  &c.) 
MONZA.    [MiLANO,  Province  of.] 
MOOD,  or  MODE.    [Vbrb.] 
MOOLTAN.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xil.,  p.  221.] 
MOON  (Latin  Luna,  Greek  <n\f}vri,  st^lene),  the  satellite 
of  the  earth,  a  heavenly  body  which  moves  round  the  earth, 
sharing  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

In  a  day  or  two  (depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather)  from 

the  time  called  in  the  almanacs  Mhe  new  moon*  a  thin  silver 

crescent  is  seen  with  its  horns  turned  from  the  sun  and 

placed  to  the  eastward  of  the  sun,  after  which  it  Boon  sets. 

Its  distance  from  the  sun  Increases,  the  horns  at  the  same 

time  growing  fuller,  until,  in  7\  days,  it  is  at  ninety  degrees 

(or  as  far  as  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith)  distant  from  the 

sun,  and  the  crescent  has  become  a  semicircle  of  white  light. 

The  distance  still  increases,  until  the  moon  is  180°  distant 

from  the  sun,  or  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  by 

which  time  the  light  part  nas  become  a  full  circle:  this 

happens  in  somewhat  more  than  14  s  days  from  the  new  moon. 

The  satellite  still  continues  its  revolution  among  the  stars, 

becoming  westward  of  the  sun  after  the  full  moon,  and, 

decreasing  by  the  same  steps  as  it  increased,  is  lost  a  day  or 

two  before  the  time  which  the  almanacs  point  out  as  the 

next  new  moon.    The  whole  of  this  process  takes  up  what 

is  called  a  lunation,  or  a  lunar  month  :  the  lunar  months 

arc  slightly  unequal,  but  their  average  period  is  29  days, 

12  hours,  44  minutes,  2^  seconds,  or  '^9*5305887215  mean 

solar  days.    To  show  the  irregularity  of  the  lunations,  we 

give  the  times  of  all  the  new  moons  which  take  place  in  the 

years  1838  and  1839,  with  the  intervals. 

ExeesB  of  Emm  of 

Interval  Jntenral 

over  29  over  29 

dayt.  days. 

183S.         li.  m.  b.    m.  1839^  h.  tt.  h.    m. 

Jan.  26  1  52  A.1C.  .g.  ,^  Jan.  15    2  53  P.U.  .^  ». 

Feb.  24  0     8  p.m.  *:  ,;  Feb.  14    3  28  a.m.  {^  Jt 

Mar.  25  9  45  p.m.  1  , '  Mar.  15    2  13  p.m.     I    Z 

Apr.  24  7     1  A.M.  I  11  Apr.  13  11  18  p.m.     ^  -S 

May  23  4  23  p.m.  -q  ,f  May  13     7  10  a.m.     '  gg 

June22  2  34  a.m.  j,   \t  June  11     2  42  p.m.    f.  ,g 

July  21  2  22  p.m.  |*  *^  July  10  11     I  p.m.    °  Jg 

Aug. 20  4  26  a.m.  \:  /z  Aug.    9     9  19  a.m.  ,„     o 

Sept.  18  8  45  p.m.  {^   .^  Sept.    7  10  21  P.M.  {^  J, 

Oct.  18  2  25  P.M.  fy  Ij  Oct.      7     2  13  p.m.  J'  t^ 

Nov.  17  8    2  a.m.  Ji  oi  Nov.    6    8  11  A.M.  }'  iT 

Dec.  17  0  23  A.M.  ***  ^*  Dec.    6    3    1  a.m.  *?  ^ 


It  appears  then  not  only  that  the  lunar  month  vanes* 
but  that  there  is  no  yearly  cycle  of  variation.  Before  how- 
ever we  make  any  remark  on  the  preceding,  we  shall  place 
by  its  side  materials  for  confidence  in  the  almanac  from 
whence  the  preceding  times  were  quoted.  Taking  at 
hazard  a  volume  of  astronomical  observations^  and  opening 
the  part  where  the  results  of  the  lunar  observations  are 
found,  we  took  the  first  right  aseensions  [Ascensions]  Ox 
the  moon  which  we  came  to,  opposite  to  which,  for  compa- 
rison, were  written  the  predicted  right  ascensions  of  the 
moon  for  the  same  times.  The  dates  matter  nothing,  since 
it  is  only  the  accordance  of  prediction  with  observation  which 
is  to  be  noticed,  {Camb,  Obs.,  1835,  p.  128.) 

Difbrenee. 


Fradictad  RJk. 
h.    m.     a. 

14  23  57-87 

23     1  59-84 

4  56  1331 

18     7  40*74 


Obtexred  RJL 
h.    n.     •. 

14  23  57-61 

23     1  58*55 

4  56  14-01 

18     7  40-50 


26-100ths  of  a  second. 
1«   and  29-lOOths. 
7-lOths  of  a  second. 
24-lOOths  of  a  second. 


The  lunar  theory  then,  resting  upon  the  Newtonian  doctrine, 
enables  astronomers  to  find  the  position  of  the  moon  within 
a  part  of  the  heavens  answering  to  a  second  of  diurnal  revolu- 
tion, while  the  rough  observations  with  which  astronomy 
must  always  commence  would  not  give  the  length  of  a  lu- 
nation within  an  hour. 

Taking  the  lunar  phenomena  in  the  order  of  discovery, 
we  next  notice  that  this  planet  writes  its  mark  on  the  earth 
in  terms  which  have  been  understood  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  astronomical  inquiry.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters,  called  the  tides,  is  found  to  follow  its  motions,  so 
that  high  water  is  always  found  to  succee<l  the  time  when 
the  moon  comes  on  the  meridian,  whether  on  the  visible  or 
invisible  side  of  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  high  water  twice  a-day  (that  is,  in  the  common 
solar  day),  but  it  is  found  on  further  examination  that  the 
interval  between  high  water  and  high  water  is  a  little  more 
than  twelve  hours  ;  so  that  in  the  year  1838  that  phenome- 
non occurred  only  705  instead  of  730  (twice  365)  times. 
Now  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  heavens  is  found 
to  take  place  (one  time  with  another)  in  27*32166142  solar 
days  (we  shall  presently  see  why  this  is  not  a  lunation), 
which  gives  13**  10'  35"  increase  of  right  ascension  in  each 
solar  day,  or  13*  8'  23"  in  a  sidereal  day.  or  actual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth.  Hence  the  meridian  of  the  spectator, 
between  two  times  at  which  the  moon  is  on  the  visible  side 
of  that  meridian,  must  make  so  much  more  revolution  as  is 
necessary  to  overtake  a  body  which  revolves  through 
13*'  8'  23"  while  it  revolves  through  360*';  which  gives 
24h  55W  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth  for  each  lunar  day, 
or  \7M  27a™  for  its  half.  Now  the  year  contains  366^ 
sidereal  days,  or  simple  revolutions  of  the  earth;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  12^  27Jn  is  contained  705  times  and  a 
a  fraction  in  366^  (^ .  As  every  reader  may  not  l)e  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  of  sidereal  and  solar  time,  we  may  here 
simply  state  (referring  to  Sun  and  Time  for  detail)  that  the 
common  day  is  not  the  simple  revolution  of  the  earth,  but 
includes  the  additional  time  in  which  the  meridian  overtakes 
the  sun,  whieh  has  moved  forward  about  a  degree.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  even  on  a  single  year  the  coincidence  of  half 
a  lunar  day  and  the  interval  between  two  times  of  high 
water  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
assumed  the  question  by  counting  the  times  of  high  water 
from  an  almanac  constructed  on  the  supposition  which  wo 
wished  to  establish.  This  would  be  true  if  we  had  talked 
of  the  year  1840 ;  but  we  may  consider  an  almanac  for  1838 
as  now  a  verified  prediction :  it  would  have  made  no  small  noise 
in  the  public  papers  if  there  had  been  a  tide  more  or  less  in 
the  Thames  than  was  predicted  in  the  almanacs.  The 
theory  of  the  tides  is  the  most  difficult  in  astronomy,  owing 
to  the  disturbing  action  of  winds,  channels,  &c.,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic*  mathematical  difficulties ;  but  this  one  pheno- 
menon has  never  had  its  exception  in  open  sea— that  every 
transit  of  the  moon  over  (either  side  oO  the  meridian  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  rise  of  the  water,  though  so  high  a  wind  has 
been  known  as  to  prevent  the  tide  coming  up  a  river. 

We  return  to  tne  phenomena  of  the  phases  (Greek  for 
appearances),  as  they  are  called,  of  the  moon,  namely,  the 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  its  illuminated  part.  These  may 
be  immediately  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  moon 
is  not  luminous  itself,  but  receives  its  light  from  the  sun. 

•  The  roader  te  rafened  to  Mr.  Lttbbock'a  lately  pabliahed  trcatiso  on  tha 
tidea  fur  proof  of  the  la^d  rrogtwa  w*»w*»  ^«  mtattte  accordanca  o£  prodictioii 
and  obeervauon  is  making.  o  R  o 
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To  ahow  how  this  may  be,  suppose  a  ball,  iUumiuated  by 
another  ball  at  a  great  diittiuioe  in  the  direction  ES,  to  be  car- 
ried round  the  spectator  at  E.  This  ball  may  be  always  subdi- 


0  ^^   c 


^^^. 


a 

vided  into  a  visible  and  invisible  half,  since  one-half  must 
hide  the  other  in  all  positions.  But  it  may  also  be  divided  into 
an  illuminated  and  unilluminated  half.  At  A  the  visible  half 
is  all  unilluminated,  and  though  we  have  called  it  the  visible 
half  (meaning  in  a  position  to  be  seen,  if  there  were  light), 
it  will  not  be  seen.  But  when  the  ball  arrives  at  B,  a  small 
portion  of  the  illuminated  half  is  in  the  visible  half,  as 
much  as  is  intercepted  between  the  arrows.  At  D  a  larger 
portion  of  the  illuminated  part  is  visible,  and  at  £  a  full 
half  of  the  visible  surface  is  illuminated.  A  little  consider- 
ation of  this  scheme  (which  is  moreover  explained  in  all 
popular  works)  will  show  not  only  the  occurrence  of  phases 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  also  that  the 
circular  boundary  of  the  enlightened  part  is  towards  the 
illuminating  body.  We  copy  from  Riccioli  his  collection  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  terms  used  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent phases: 

A  Novilunium,  lunasilens,  Conjunctio,lvco/i}|V(a 
Congressus  cum  sole,  Neomenia,  Sy-zvov^ii/Wa 
nodus,  Luna)  acccnsio.  J  vvvoSoi 


B  Prima  phasis.  Nova  luna. 


{fTpwTfi  tj)a<rtiQ 
via  trcX^vif 

\itni  iTiXfivTi 


Luna  novissima,  Interlunium,  seu  in 
termenstruum 
mam  et  primam 


C  Ultima  phasis. 

Interlunium,  seu  in-| 
,  est  tempuB  inter  ulti-  \d4>avurfi6c 
m  phasim,  i  C  ad  B .    J 

B^  C,  D,  £,  Comiculata,  Falcata,  cur- 1  ., 

vata  in  cornua.  }/ii|»'oi.«„c 

D  Primus  sextilis  aspectus,  et  E  so-)..     , 
cundus.  Ji5«y««'off 

F  Prima  Quadratura,  G  secunda;  lunaf  "''?^^*^'^^ 
dividua,  bisecta,  dimidiata,  somiplena.  |  ^"^^"^^1^^ 


rpi'yu 


IKVpTOC 

ywvoc 


H,  K,  L,  I,  Luna  Gibba,  gibbosa ;  H  pri- 
mus, I    secundus  aspectus   trinus 
Luna  in  triquetro. 

M  Plenilunium,  Oppositio,  Luna  Toti-1         i. 
lunis,  in  diametro  sinuata  in  orbem./T"*'^*  ^y*^ 
medius  mensis.  '{«.xo/i»|v.« 

Luna  crescens  ab  A  per  F  in  M,  Luna)    . ,        .^ 
descrescens  seu  senescens  ab  M  per^^?'"'  ^^f'^'^f^^ 

If  the  moon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the 
sun's  motion,  at  in  the  figure*  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  every  new  moon  (A),  and  of  the  moon  at  every 
full  moon  (M) ;  since  in  the  former  case  the  moon  would 
hide  the  sun,  and  in  the  latter  the  earth  would  intercept 
the  sun's  light.  The  moon  howe\'er  is  generally  a  little  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  ecliptic,  not  enough  to  introduce 
any  sensible  error  into  the  preceding  explanation  of  the 
phases,  but  enough  to  hinder  the  eclipses  from  taking  place, 
except  now  and  then :  we  shall  see  more  of  this  presently. 
V^ain,  if  the  sun  remained  in  the  line  £  S,  the  lunation,  or 
fgmplete  cycle  of  phi^t,  wQu)d  be  of  the  same  duratipn  as 


the  actual  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  heiTeQi 
Since  however  the  sun  moves  slowly  forward  in  the  sac 
direction  as  the  moon,  the  latter  does  not  alter  its  phuta 
so  rapidly  as  in  the  figure,  nor  is  the  cycle  of  pbaK»c«- 
plete  until  the  moon  has  overtaken  the  sun. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  whole  lunation  into  four  qcutss, 
the  first  from  new  moon  to  increasing  half  moon,  iV 
second  from  half  moon  to  full  moon,  the  third  fivoi .'.. 
moon  to  wanine  half  moon*  the  fourth  from  half  m»?r 
new  moon.  Each  of  these  is  called  the  change  of  the  mo ', 
and  it  is  a  very  common  belief  that  a  change  of  vea ::: 
and  wind  is  to  be  expected,  if  not  at  every  coan^e  cf  if 
moon,  at  least  much  oftener  at  the  changes  than  id  :*: 
intervals.  This  opinion,  when  not  absolutely  reeeved  i 
true,  is  usually  treated  as  the  extreme  of  absarditr.  I:. 
in  truth  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  as  the  folk? .: 
considerations  will  show. 

The  atmosphere  is  continually  undergoing  a  slight  cit- 
ation from  the  effects  of  the  tide.    At  new  and  full  m^-^ 
(or  rather  a  little  after  these  phenomena)  there  are  t> 
great  tides  called  the  spring-tides,  arising  from  thesrr.. 
of  both  luminaries :  at  tne  two  quarters  the  same  lamisjr/^ 
oppose  each  other,  and  the  quarters  are  followed  br  l. 
smaller  floods,  called  neap-tides.     What  effect  majbefr- 
duoed  by  this  succession  of  smaller  and  greater  o«ciUat>:< 
of  tho  sea,  which  must  produce  oscillations  of  the  ax- 
sphere,  it  is  impossible   to   say  beforehand,    igajnv 
know  nothing  of  the  electric  action  of  either  hminan  i:> 
the  earth,  or  whether  any  and  what  electric  slate  zif 
depend  upon  their  relative  position.    We  have  thst'^ 
abundant  grounds  d  priori  to  abstain  from  fonning  t  • 
opinion  upon  the  effect  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upoo  t 
weather ;  and  we  shall  now  state  the  results  of  such  ki 
as  observation  has  furnished.     A  few  years  ago  M..H« 
collected  the  evidence  on  this  subject  in  an  article  publi^- 
in  the  'Annuaire:*   the  general  conclusion  demd^is 
them  is,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a /t/f^  more  rain  dunn^ 
the  second  quarter  than  during  either  of  the  otheis;  but  M 
there  is  no  reason  to  confirm  the  common  notion  tb^i 
change  of  the  moon  is  accompanied  by  change  of  feat»' 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  height  of  the  bawo^f^ 
is,  one  time  with  another,  less  in  the  middle  of  tlw.««»iM 
quarter  than  in  that  of  either  of  the  others;  i»/tA»^  '^  ^ 
somewhat  greater  at  new  and  full  moon  thanatti^^^J^ 
With  regard  to  a  great  many  other  asserted  ^r^^ 
moon  upon  animu  and  vegetable  life,  it  ^  .  ^^. 
that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  or  ■8*"*'/vj' 
nothing  but  a  long  series  of  observations  can  *"**". 
poinU,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  made  (or  i^ J^*"*;;^^ 
made  fairly)  by  those  who  have  predetermined  y^y'J*^^ 
in  one  way  or  the  other.    For  an  account  of  M-Awg 
paper,  see  the  Penny  Magazine,  Nos.  82  and  8i 

The  moon's  age  is  usually  reckoned  fh)m  tw°*'  ,    j 
and  tho  rules  by  which  Easter  is  found  deP«"*?l^! 
depend,  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  •&•*,    T*;j 
ning  of  the  year  called  the  Epact.    But  f^^;^^^^^^ 
remember  that  the  sun  and  moon  by  wnicn  s^^ " 
are  not  the  real  bodies,  but  fictitious  ones,  monng  m»  •- 
the  real  but  the  averaflje  motions,  and  therefore  sonicu 
before  and  sometimes  behind  the  real  bodies.   " 
then  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  as  will  happen,  *  ^ 
Sunday  should  sometimes  be  seven  days  ^*^"*^^_i».j 
than    It  would   be   if  the  real   bodies  vcre  empw. 


[Easter.]  -  p 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  motion  of  *"®,r„ -..stp). 
the  earth,  which  is  the  most  complicated  q^";T  "  oofl'J 
nomy.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  M»\"**;Xnaiioo '/ 
motion  is  circular,  which  is  sufficient  for  tne  ®™  ^jj^u 
the  phases ;  it  is  somewhat,  but  very  little,  mooJ  w  ^^ 
say  it  is  eUiptical.  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  ^J^;^^)^ 
hibited  in  spaoe^  an  ellipse  might  be  ^^'^^^'^x^vi^ 
nearly  fit  one  of  its  convolutions;  but  the  •^J^'^^J  m 
volutions  would  depart  further  and  further  ^^^^^J^^iution 
ellipse,  and  it  would  be  nineteen  years  before  a  w  ^  ^ 
would  again  occur  which  is  situated  in  space  ^  p,^ 
ellipse  with  which  we  started-  And  ^^•'IK^^^fT^ 
have  found  a  way  of  simplifying  the  question,  oy    rjZ^ 


the  moon  to  move  in  an  ellipse  which  '^^^^^''^Uu^ 
yet  we  may  better  explain  the  subject  by  ^'"^fh  jt 
ellipse  from  the  real  motion  than  by  ^*"'J)'!^  ji,g  bfarftf 
When  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  watched  mi  ^^^^^ 
with  instruments  fitted  to  measure  her  •PP*'®  (^M 
it  is  S09P  foun4  tl)at  sh^  changes  lier  ^^^^ 
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arth,  oeoommg  alternately  larger  and  smaller.  Her  path 
s  not  very  much  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  she  is  never 
>^^  fVom  some  one  of  the  positions  which  the  sun  ha^  bad 
tr  will  have  in  the  course  of  the  year.  We  may  explain 
he  apparent  path  in  the  heavens  hy  the  following  figure, 


ivbich  represents  a  portion  of  the  apparent  heavens.  T  is 
the  earth  in  the  centre,  x.vxx  is  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic ; 
Vyi/tj  and  zzzz  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip- 
tic, and  each  distant  from  it  in  the  heavens  hy  an  angle  of 
5**  8'  4  7"* 9.  The  moon  may  rise  8'  4 7"' 15  above  xxxx,  or 
fall  as  much  below  zzzz :  but  these  two  circles  are  chosen 
because  they  are  means,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  convolution 
which  rises  above  xxxx  there  will  be  another,  described  at 
some  other  time,  at  which  it  falls  short  of  xxxx;  so  that  in 
a  long  series  of  years  the  sum  of  all  the  arcs  by  which  con- 
volutions rise  above  xxxx  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
those  arcs  by  which  other  convolutions  ao  not  attain  xxxx. 
The  angle  6**  8'47"9  is,  in  the  astronomer's  elliptic  fiction, 
the  mean  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  dotted  line  ABCDEFGH  is  one  complete  convolu- 
tion of  the  orbit  and  the  greater  port  of  another.  We 
suppose  the  moon  to  set  ofif  from  its  highest  point  (high 
and  low  have  reference  to  the  ecliptic)  A,  at  or  very  near 
ytjyy :  from  thence  it  falls  to  the  descending  node  6,  and 
continues  to  descend  to  its  lowest  point  C,  from  whence  it 
rises  to  the  ascending  node  D,  and  from  thence  ascends  to 
£,  from  thence  to  the  next  descending  node  F,  from  thence 
to  G,  the  lowest  point  (at  or  near  zzzz\  and  to  the  next 
ascending  node  H,  &c.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  lunar 
zodiac  is  interlaced  with  the  convolutions  of  its  orbit,  which 
go  on  for  ever ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cycle  of  convolutions  is  ever  complete,  so  as  to  begin 
again. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  is  what  is  called  the 
regressive  motion  [Motion]  of  the  nodes.  The  first  node 
we  meet  with  is  B,  and  the  next,  D,  is  not  exactly  opposite 
to  B,but  a  little  behind  the  opposite  point;  the  next,  F,  is 
still  more  behind  B.  The  words  before  and  behind  have 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This  recession  of 
the  node  amounts,  one  year  of  365  days  with  another,  to 
IQ''  19'42"'316,  and  the  node  makes  a  complete  retrograde 
revolution  in  6793*39108  mean  solar  days,  or  18*6  years 
nearly.  The  point  in  which  the  moon  ascends  through  the 
ecliptic  falls  oack  more  than  twice  the  moon's  diameter  in 
each  revolution.  The  amount  however  is  subject  to  some 
variation ;  that  given  above  is  its  average. 

Again,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  observed  to 
vary,  owing  to  an  alteration  of  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
When  least  it  is  29'  2"*91 ;  when  greatest  33'  3l"'07-  But 
it  is  observed  that  the  least  and  greatest  diameters  of  a 
single  revolution  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  an- 
other revolution ;  and  also  that  the  place  where  the  dia- 
meter is  least  is  not  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is 
greatest,  but  always  in  advance.  Thus  the  diameter,  being 
greatest  at  A,  becomes  least  at  P,  in  advance  of  the  point 
opposite  to  A,  greatest  again  at  Q  (in  advance  of  A),  and 
least  again  at  R.  Now  the  apparent  diameter  must  be 
least  when  the  distance  is  greatest,  and  vice  versd ;  the 
point  of  a  convolution  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called 
tb^  apo^69|  tb»t  p^ftx^t  tQ  t))9  9&Ftb  the  peri-guo.  There  is 


then  a  progression  of  the  apogee,  and  its  av^niffe  quantity 
is  no  less  than  6'  41"  for  each  solar  day,  or  40^  39'  45"'36 
in  365  days ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  3232'  575343  mean  solar  days,  or  about  nine  years.  The 
quantities  above  given  are  averages,  for  the  actual  progres- 
sion is  irregular. 

We  may  notice  then  five  distinct  species  of  months — 1 .  The 
average  sidereal  month,  or  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
2.  The  average  lunation,  common  month,  or  interval  be- 
tween two  conjunctions  with  the  sun.  3.  The  average 
anomaiuiie  month,  or  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigee. 
4.  The  average  tropical  month,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  vernal  equinox  again  (the  equinox  being  in  retro- 
grade motion  [Precession]).  5.  The  average  nodical 
month,  oir  from  a  node  to  a  node  of  the  same  kind.  The 
quantities  of  these  months  are  as  follows  (Baily,  Aatron, 
Tables  and  Fdrmula)  in  mean  solar  days : — 


d.      h.    m. 


d. 


Sidereal  month         27     7  43  11-5  or  27*32166142 

Lunation  •         29  12  44     2*9  „    29*53058872 

Anomalistic  month  27  13  18  37*4  „    27*55459950 

Tropical  month        27     7  43     47  „    27-32158242 

Nodical  month         27     5     5  36*0  „    27*21222222 


If  we  compare  the  lunation  with  the  common  year,  we 
shall  find  that  235  lunations  make  6939*69  days,  while  19 
years  make  6939  or  6940  days,  according  as  there  are  four 
or  five  leap-years  in  the  number.  Neither  is  wrong  by  a 
day;  conscouently  in  19  years  the  new  and  full  moons  are 
restored  to  tne  same  days  of  the  year.  This  does  not  abso- 
lutely follow,  either  from  the  preceding  or  from  the  method 
which  gave  it,  sinc«  neither  is  the  coincidence  exact,  nor 
are  the  months  exactly  equaL  But  it  will  generally  so 
happen ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  Metonic  Cycle. 
[See  also  Calippus.]  Again,  223  lunations  make  6585*322 
days,  and  242  nodical  revolutions  make  6585*357  days,  so 
that  there  is  only  *035  of  a  dav,  or  50  minutes  difference 
between  the  two.  This  period  of  223  lunations  is  the 
Saros,  a  celebrated  Chaldean  period,  and  contains  in  round 
numbers  of  days  18  years  and  10  days,  or  18  years  and  11 
days,  according  as  there  are  five  or  four  leap-years.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  express  these  numbers  of  lunations 
in  terms  of  the  other  months. 

Metonic  Cycle.  —  235  lunations  make  253*999  sidereal 
months,  251*852  anomalistic  months,  and  255*021  nodical 
months. 

Sctroe.^223  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal  months, 
238*992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical  months. 

The  rate  at  which  the  moon  moves  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  orbit.  We  may  speak  either  of  the  rate  at 
which  she  changes  longitude,  latitude,  or  distance  from  the 
earth ;  and  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  inclination  of  her 
path  to  the  ecliptic,  her  motion  in  longitude  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  ner  motion  in  her  own  orbit.  The  quickest 
motion  is  at  or  near  the  perigee,  and  the  slowest  at  or  near 
the  apogee.  The  moon's  rate  of  motion  follows  no  easily 
obtainable  law  in  its  changes,  which  are  different  in  dif- 
ibrent  months.  The  rate  of  change  of  latitude  is  greatest 
near  the  nodes,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  distance  from  the 
earth  is  least  at  the  apogee  and  perigee,  and  greatest  at  and 
about  the  intermediate  points.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  apparent  path  of  the  moon  among  the  stars :  we 
now  pass  to  the  real  orbit  in  space.  Her  average  distance 
from  the  earth  is  29*982175  times  the  e(juatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth,  which  makes  about  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
237,000  miles.  But  the  radius  of  the  sun's  body  is  1 1 1^ 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth ;  so  that  a  large  sphere,  which, 
having  its  centre  in  the  earth,  should  contain  every  part  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  would  not  be  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the 
sun. 

Again,  the  sun's  distance  is  23,984  radii  of  the  earth,  or 
nearly  400  times  the  moon's  average  distance.  A  good  idea 
of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  aistances  may  be  obtained 
as  follows : — Take  a  ball  one  inch  in  diameter,  to  be  the 
sun,  and  another  of  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be  the 
sphere  which  envelops  the  moon's  real  orbit ;  place  these 
nine  feet  apart,  and  a  proper  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  compared  with  its  sixe  and  that  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
will  be  obtained. 

To  form  a  sufiScient  notion  of  the  real  orbit,  imagine 
another  body,  directly  under  the  moon  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  accompany  her  in  her  motion.  Let  SSSS 
reor^Ment  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio^  in  which  the  sun  mutt 
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be,'ancl  A  LB  a  part  of  the  real  orbit,  trom  an  ascending  to 
a  descending  node ;  L  being  a  position  of  the  moon,  F  is 
the  projected  body  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  and  the 


motion  of  P  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  L»  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  rise  of  ALB  above  the  plane  of  the 
ecliplic.  The  motion  of  the  projected  body  will  then  be  of 
the  kind  of  which  the  following  is  an  exaggeration. 


Suppose  the  moon  to  set  out  from  1  on  the  left,  being 
then  in  apogee,  and  also  at  a  node:  the  projected  body 
will  then  aescribe  111,  &c.,  an  til  it  comes  to  its  perigee  at 
the  first  2,  which  is  in  advance  of  the  point  opposite  to  the 
apogee.  But  the  real  moon  will  have  come  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  before  it  is  opposite  to  the  first  1,  so  that  at  the 
first  2  the  moon  will  be  below  the  projected  orbit.  The 
projected  body  then  describes  2  2  2 .  •  •  up  to  the  next 
apogee  3.  and  so  on ;  the  real  moon  having  come  above  the 
ecliptic  before  the  last  2  but  one.  In  the  present  figure  the 
number  of  folds  is  limited,  and  the  last  joins  the  first ;  in 
the  moon's  orbit  the  number  of  folds  is  unlimited.  The 
real  relation  between  the  greatest  and  least  distances  is 
slightly  variable  in  the  different  folds;  one  with  another  it 
may  be  thus  stated :  5^  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  mean 
distance  will  give  the  greatest  or  apogcan  distance,  and 
subtracted,  the  least  or  perigean  distance.  Taking  the 
fiction  of  the  moving  ellipse  for  the  moon's  orbit,  its  eccen- 
tricity is  '0548442. 

In  the  article  Gravitation  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the 
producing  causes  of  the  inequality  of  the  lunar  motions, 
showing  that  they  arise  from  the  effect  of  the  sun's  unequal 
attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  were  it  not  for  which,  the 
latter  would  describe  an  ellipse  round  the  former.  In  the 
present  article  we  intend  only  to  describe  the  motions 
themselves.  We  have  pointed  out  both  the  apparent  orbit 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  real  orbit :  it  remains  to  ask.  In 
which  manner  ia  the  real  orbit  described?  At  a  given 
time,  how  is  the  moon's  place  in  the  heavens  to  be  ascer- 
tained ? 

Returning  again  to  the  apparent  orbit,  we  first  consider 
motion  in  longitude  only ;  that  is,  we  ask  how  to  find  the 
moon*s  longitude  at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  Let  us 
suppose  then  that,  Q  being  the  apparent  place  of  the  moon 
in  the  heavens,  we  draw  Q  M  on  the  sphere  perpendicu- 


lar to  the  ecliptic,  so  tliat  M  has  the  same  longitude  sn^ 
To  connect  this  figure  with  the  last,  suppoise  that  theiB' 
was  at  L  when  it  was  projected  in  the  heavens  to  Q,  c 
let  P  be  the  projection  of  L  on  the  ecliptic:  tk- 
will  be  thrown  upon  M  in  the  heavens.  The  atea; 
motion  of  M  will  be  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  cirrdi: 
27*32166  days.  If  then  we  were  to  suppose  a  ficLU. 
moon  setting  out  from  M,  and  moving  with  this  avtr<; 
motion,  it  would  never  be  far  from  the  point  M:  a^ 
last,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  real  moon's  q.*^ 
would  be  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind  tk  k 
tious  moon. 

If  we  could  observe  the  fictitious  moon,  thas  rcfic 
moving  in  the  ecliptic  (say  every  day  at  midnight),  asct- 
the  real  moon,  we  might  take  a  lone  series  of  jean'ix- 
vations,  and  sum  all  the  excesses  of  aTs  longitude  oreri:. 
of  the  fictitious  body,  when  there  are  exocBses,  sod  sii . 
defects,  when  there  are  defects*    We  might  expect  td  1 
the  one  sum  equal  to  the  other ;  but  we  are  taugbtbjL 
theory  (which,  as  before  seen,  is  exact  enough  to  ibS.: 
moon*s  place  within  a  second)  that  the  equality  of  !i^ 
sums  will  not  be  absolutely  attained  in  any  seha  of  ni' 
however  great,  if  we  take  the  commencing  point,  at  rh 
M  is  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  body,atourowDeapn:' 
Wherever  Q  may  be,  there  is  a  proper  place  for  this  d?. 
tious  moon,  before  or  behind  M,  m>m  which  if  veilioTi: 
former  to  start,  the  longer  we  go  on  with  the  series  of  a- 
posed  observations*  the  more  nearly  will  the  exeesses  lib 
the  defects ;  supposing  always  that  our  series  of  obxrr 
tions  stops  at  the  end  of  a  complete  number  of  ciituits,:: 
not  in  the  middle  of  one.     This  position  is  called  tk  9ra 
place  of  the  moon,  as  distinguisned  from  Q,  its  red  f^t 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  at  V;  then  if  the  aTengcir. 
start  from  V,  with  the  moon's  average  motion,  it  'f;-  - 
every  instant  of  time  point  out  what  is  called  the  mv'. 
place  of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  then  real  place,  .i 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  thati^frkr. 
was  12  o*clock  at  Greenwicn  on  the  night  of  Dcc«nb«f31. 
1800,  the  longitude  of  the  average  moon,  ortteo'yi* 
mean  longitude,  was  (according  to  Burckhanlt)  115^1''-^  • 
and  the  mean  longitude  at  any  other  time  is  foadbTKuing 
in  the  proportion  of  4809°' 38468  for  eserjSSSmt^ 
making  the  necessary  additive  allowance  fcfii^P'*^*''"' 
of  the  equinoxes,    [Precession.1  , 

In  the  same  way  the  node  and  perigee  oftlKW"^^"*^ 
their  mean  places,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  ^^^^ 
motions.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  V^rke^^^^^^f^ 
menceraent  of  the  century,  was  266®  n^ff'i^m^i^^ 
ascending  node  13°  53'  22"' 2. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  that  these  average  mt^'^^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  subject  to  a  slight  wcelen"^ 
which  hardly  shows  itself  in  a  century:  tbatof  tae'^ 
gitude  was  detected  bv  Halley  from  the  comparisoD  w>^ 
Chaldean  eclipses  witt  those  of  modem  times,  il"*^^^ 
leration  would,  in  a  century,  increase  the  mean  1dd?'«  , 
of  the  moon  by  1 1 ",  that  of  the  perigee  by  50".  and  ui>  - 
the  ascending  node  by  7".  •     tP^i 

Tlie  mean  longitude  being  ascertained  ^ortheg^^^^^, 
the  true  longitude  is  found  by  applying  a  l^l^jj^JlTji, 
corrections,  as  they  are  called,  some  determined  ir^^^ 
theory  of  gravitation,  but  the  larger  ones,  as  ^'^'^^ '^^*^, 
posed,  detected  by  observation  before  that  ^^^^^.^jj,j 
vered,  and  since  confirmed  by  it  Into  this  s"R)^  a 
be  impossible  to  enter  at  length ;  we  shall  ^^^"^  j  jr^i 
instance  a  few  of  the  principal  corrections  for  ^"®  ^^^^,|^. 
observing  that  the  latitude,  the  distance,  &c.  are  J^^^jj^ 
mined  bv  adding  or  subtracting  a  number  ot  ^^'  ^j 
from  the' results  of  the  supposition  that  the  ^°J  j^ 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptic  at  her  average  distant* '™ 
earth.  .    -«rer 

The  first  correction  U  one  which  brings  themouoni  ^ 
to  an  elliptical  one,  and  is  called  the  e^ton  ^/^  -^ 
It  depends  upon  the  moon's  distance  ^^'^llaee'^ 
called  the  anomaly.  The  mean  anomaly  is  ""^^  Tli« 
the  moon*8  mean  place  from  that  of  the  peng^jj  ^^ 
mathematical  expression  is  (we  give  only  im 
stants), 

6°  1  r'  X  sin  (mean  anofflftW' 

The  second  correction,  known  as  the  epedio/hVid 
by  Ptolemy,  is, 

V  18'  X  sin  {2  (C  -  e) «-  mean  anonwlf'/ 
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bero  C  and  O  stand  for  th»  mean  longitudes  of  the  moon 
nd  sun. 
The  iHxriation  and  the  annual  equation  (discovered  by 
~  .0  Brahe)  are  represented  by 

39' X  sin  2  (C  -0) 

xid  11'  X  sin  (0*8  mean  anomaly.) 

If  any  such  ooirections  (but  those  which  remain,  of  le!is 
Lmount)  muflt  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean 
ong^iturle  before  the  true  longitude  can  be  determined. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  actual  motions  of  the  moon,  we 
iroceed  to  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  and  of  the  haryest- 
noon,  aa  it  if  called.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  has  now  lost 
nost  of  ita  astronomical  importance,  and  can  only  be  useful 
its  an  occaaional  method  of  finding  longitude,  when  no  better 
la  at  hand.  Eclipses  of  the  sun,  observed  in  a  particular 
way,  may  be  made  useful  in  the  oorreotion  of  the  theory 
both  of  the  sun  and  mooq;  in  this  case  matter  is  abso- 
lutely hid  from  view  by  matter,  and  the  moment  of  disap- 
pearance can  be  distinctly  perceived.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  moon,  which  is  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  the  deprivation  of  light  is  gradual;  so  thai  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  note,  with  astronomical  exactness,  the 
instant  at  which  the  disappearance  of  the  planet's  edge 
takes  place. 

In  a  lunar  eclipse  the  first  thing  to  he  ascertained  is 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon.  Suppose  this  shadow,  that  is,  ita  section  at  the 
distance  of  tne  moon,  to  be  represented  by  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  C :  it  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  its  centre  is 
on  the  ecliptic,  and  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
general  motion,  or  from  west  to  east. 
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I^t  G  A  be  the  ecliptic,  and  let  6  C  be  a  part  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  with  the  node  at  D.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  takes  place  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  sphere, 
so  that  all  the  portions  of  the  orbits  which  actaally  come 
into  use  may  be  represented  by  straight  lines.    Let  the 
centre  of  the  moon  be  at  B  when  that  of  the  shadow  is  at 
C ;  and  let  the  hourly  motions  of  the  sun  (that  is.  of  the 
shadow)  and  of  the  moon  be  C  F  and  E  G.    If  then  we 
communicate  to  the  whole  system  a  motion  equal  and  con- 
trary to  GF  [Motion],  the  shadow  will  be  reduced  to  rest, 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  with  inspect  to  it  will 
roraain  unaltered.    Take  £  H  equal  to  C  F,  and  contrary 
in  direction ;  then  E  L  will  represent  the  quantity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the 
shadow  at  rest.    By  geometrical  construction  therefore,  M, 
N,  and  P  may  be  ascertained,  the  positions  of  the  moon's 
centre  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eclipse ; 
and  EM, EN.  and  EP,  at  the  rate  of  EL  to  an  hour, 
represent  the  times  elapsed  between  that  of  the  moon  being 
at  £  and  the  phenomena  in  question.    Such  is  the  geome- 
trical process :  the  one  employed  in  practice  is  algebraical, 
and  taVes  in  several  minor  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
vforth  ¥?hile  here  to  notice. 

Au  ecUpse  of  the  moon  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  since 
the  moon  actually  loses  her  light,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  while 
in  an  eclipM  of  the  sun,  the  moon  l^des  the  sun  from  one  part 
of  the  earth,  but  not  from  another.  The  ^rroer  can  only 
take  place  when  the  ceigunetion  (or  sameness  of  longitude)  of 
the  moon  and  earth's  shadow,  that  is,  the  opposition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  the  full  moon,  happens  when  the  moon  is 
near  her  node.  The  subject  of  eclipses  is  fully  explained, 
with  H  liUb  ^  ]KttsiUfi  ol  malhfinuttigs,  io  the  *  Library  of 


Useful  Knowledflje,*  'Astronomy,'  pp.  87-101.  See  also 
Sun  ;  Saros.  For  the  phenomena  of  tlie  occultation  of  a 
star  by  the  moon,  see  Occultation. 

By  the  harve^^moon  is  meant  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
our  latitudes  at  the  time  of  the  niU  moon  nearest  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  happens  for  a  few  days  that  the 
moon,  instead  of  rising  fifty- two  minutes  later  every  day, 
rises  fbr  several  days  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Something 
of  the  sort  takes  place  always  when  the  moon  is  near  her 
node;  but  the  circumstance  is  most  remarkable  when  it 
happens  at  the  time  of  greatest  moonlight.  The  reason  is 
that  the  increase  of  declination  (which  is  most  rapid  when 
the  moon  is  near  the  eouator,  which  she  must  be  when  full 
moon  comes  nearly  at  tne  time  of  the  equinox)  compensates 
the  retardation  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  her  orbital 
motion.  [Sphsre.]  See  the  treatise  above  cited,  pp.  80, 
81. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  the  examination  of 
the  moon  which  followed,  soon  showed  that  the  planet 
always  turns  the  same  face  towards  the  earth,  or  very 
nearly.  From  hence  it  immediately  follows  that  the  moon 
must  revolve  round  an  axis  in  the  same  time  as  that  axis 
revolves  round  the  earth.  If  any  one  should  walk  round  a 
circle  without  turning  himself  round,  that  is,  keeping  his 
face  always  in  the  same  direction,  he  would  present  alter- 
nately his  front  and  back  to  the  interior  of  the  circle.  But 
if  he  desires  to  turn  his  face  always  inwards,  he  must  turn 
round  in  the  same  direction  as  he  walks  round.  [Motion, 
Direction  of.]  If  the  moon  moved  uniformly  round  in 
her  orbit,  and  had  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  same  duration, 
then  if  her  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  spectator  were  alwavs  at  the  earth*s  centre, 
the  face  of  the  moon  would  be  always  actually  the  same. 
None  of  these  suppositions  are  true.  1.  The  motion  in 
the  orbit  is  irregular,  while  the  rotation  is  uniform  and 
exactly  the  sidereal  month :  the  consequence  will  be  that 
when  the  moon  is  moving  quicker  than  the  average,  a  little 
of  the  western  side  will  be  coming  into  view,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  eastern  side  will  be  disappearing,  and  vice 
vend,  2.  The  axis  of  the  moon  is  not  perpendicular  to 
her  orbit,  but  is  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  an  angle  of 
6°  8'  49" ;  the  consequence  is,  that  as  she  revolves  in  her 
orbit,  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  moon  will  alternately 
become  invisible,  each  during  half  a  revolution.  3.  The 
spectator  is  in  motion  round  the  earth's  axis,  which  will 
Slightly  vary  the  part  seen  of  the  moon  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  These  effects  are  called  librations:  (1)  the  libration  in 
longitude,  (2)  the  libration  in  latitude,  (3)  the  diurnal  libra- 
tion. The  second  will  be  elucidated  in  Seasons,  Change 
OF,  and  the  third  in  Precession  and  Nutation. 

The  way  in  which  we  know  that  the  face  presented  is 
always  nearly  the  same,  is  by  observation  of  that  face, 
which  is  varied  by  numberless  spots  and  streaks.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  view  of  the  average  face  in  the  mean  state  of 
libration,  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  present  edge  is  ever 
hidden  by  libration,  without  as  much  of  the  opposite  ed||e 
being  hidden  at  some  other  time. 

Ono  cut  represents  the  appearance  of  the  planet;  the 
other  is  a  plan  00  which  numbers  and  letters  are  laid  down, 
referrhig  to  the  following  list,  which  contains  the  names 
usually  given  to  them,  and  which  were  given  by  Riccioli, 
whose  nomenclature  has  been  generally  adopted.  Many 
other  names  are  given,  but  the  following  are  the  most  re* 
markable  •— 

1  Pythagoras.  80  PeUvius. 

2  Endymion.  21  Fraoastorius. 

3  Plato.  22  BuUialdus. 

4  Aristotle.  23  Gassendus  . 
6  Hercules,                -  24  Arxachel. 

6  Atlas.  25  Ptolemy. 

7  Heraclides  Falsus.     26  Langrenus. 

8  Heraclides  Yerus.      27  Grimaldus. 

9  Posidonius.  A   Mare  Foecunditatis. 
10  Archimedes.  B   Mate  Neetazu. 

U  Cleomedes.  C   MareTiaac 

12  Aristarchus.  D  Mare  &enecu;A;iA. 

13  Bratosthenea.  K 

14  Copernicus.  F   Laeoi  M.ics:&. 

15  Kepler.  6   M.a£«  Fz^uns. 

16  Heveliua.  H  MidKVLp«»r« 

17  ScbickaiAn.  I 

18  TycheL  H 


F   Sinus  Rom. 
Q  Terra  PruiiUB. 


From  the  manner  in  whicli  the  moon  li  seen,  as  well  aa 
from  the  star^i^hen  ibe  Rpproacliei  near  them,  undergo'mg 
no  refraction  whatever,  it  is  certain  that  ihe  has  either 
no  Qtmanphcre,  or  one  of  a  degree  of  tenuity  irhich  must 
exceed,  perhaps,  that  of  the  best  exhausted  receiver.  From 
this  it  hai  been  inferred  that  there  are  no  fluids  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  since,  if  there  were,  an  atmosphGre  must 
be  formed  bv  evaporation.  It  is  however  enough  to  say 
that  the  fluids,  if  such  there  bo.  must  be  very  diSerent 
from  those  which  abound  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  (be  moon  has  a  day  (with  reference  to  the  sun)  of  a 
vho1e  sidereal  month  in  duration,  each  part  is  Hi  days  in 
sunlight,  and  t4{  daya  without  it.  Tbe  intense  heat  and 
cold  which  must  thus  alternate  would  destroy  human  life, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  terrestrial  vegetation  could  be 
maintained.  The  fluid  on  the  warm  side  (if  any)  must  be 
mnstanlly  evaporating  and  passing  otF  to  the  colder  side. 
'  The  consequence  muet  be  ebsoliilo  aridity  bebw  (he  ver- 
tical sun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite 
region,  and  perhaps  a  narrow  lone  of  running  water  at  the 
borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  paseilAe,  then, 
that  evBpotation  on  the  one  hand,  and  oondensalion  on  the 
other,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  preserve  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both 
climaiei.'    (Sir  J.  Herschel.  Atlronomy,  d.  230.) 

The  mats  of  the  moon,  as  determined  from  ber  eRect 
upon  the  earth's  motion,  is  about  one^ightieib  (or  '01252) 
of  that  of  tbe  earth,  bet  volume  is  one -forty-ninth  of  that  of 
tlM  Mtrib,  and  the  average  demitf  of  her  RWtetwl  'GIS|  or 


about  six-tentlis,  of  that  of  tlio  eartb.    A  luij  '<*'°^ 
pounds  at  the  earth,  would  weigh  one  pound  »l  i*^    , 
if  tried  ««ainst  weighti  which  retuoed  'i'^  ^^ 
gravity.    Travelling  ig  miles  an  hour  on  ""f^'r*".,  I 
moon,  would  enable  a  peraou  to  keep  up  •'''•     /|j,    I 
that  it  is  not  at  all  impoaaible  that  animal  lift  ''''^^    l 
lained  by  constant  migration,  keeping  always '•f™ 
ary  of  light  and  darkness.  ^^j 

The  surface  of  the  moon  exhibits  oreiThrg«''U""  I 
mountains  '  almost  universally  of  an  axeclly  cmulirur^  | 
shaped  form,  fbteshoriened  however  into  ellip"*  '^^ 
limb ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  HI  •*'  , 
within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  smJl,  ''«P-,!l,  I 
hill.  They  offer  in  short,  in  its  highest  pwfeMu.  ^  | 
Bo/cunfo  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  ia  the  era  1""^^    I 

vius And  in  some  of  the  principal  on«,^ 

marks  of  volcanic  stratiQcation,  arising  fr^  'ihiii»* 
deposits  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  tracen  ">  fl ,(, 
ful  lolesoopeB.  What  is  moreover  exlremclysinB?"*, 
geology  of  the  moon  is.  that  although  nolhinuM  A^ 
charactor  of  seas  can  bo  traead  (for  Uie  ^""J^ V"* 
are  commonly  called  aoas.  when  oloself  '^*'^'^'J(  Jtf 
appoaranoca  inoompatible  with  the  ■"PP?"'?  wjiff 
water)  yot  there  arelarge  regions  perfeel'J  !*'y  y^^, 
rently  of  a  decided  alluvial  character.'  (='''  ^  .  ijfji  | 
Aitronorni/,  p.  229.)  The  mouniains  are  1"°^  '  uf 
shadows,  which  are  perftotly  visible,  an*  7r,i„«  v 
when  they  are  near  the  boundary  of  lifh' »"''  ^'^  iti 
when  tbg  sun  it  in  the  horison.  ani  dWPH" 


nre  00°  from  Ihat  boundary,  or  wheo  the  sun  is  overbcad. 
We  ropy  from  Scliroeler  s  "  Selanotopographiirhe  Frog- 
iDcnte'  two  repreeeniaiion.i  of  ihe  Bpot  Archimudcs,  Ihe 
fiitt  when  very  tmr  tha  dutk  part,  the  MC«nd  when  fnc 


By  Ihe  faelp  of  thete  ibndowi,  u  well  b;r  olber  roeani, 
the  heights  of  many  of  the  lunar  miiuntains  have  been 
measured,  and  wme  nave  been  found  whose  heighta  e^tcecd 
a  mile  and  a  half. 


of  Ihe  llguro 

Bui  this  verv  drci 

the  paint.    It  is  in 


leads 


I  to  some  knowledge  on 
e  that  the  moon  tbouM 


impossible  to  bcli 

ixis  precisely  in  the  ;ame  avenge  time  ns 
ibc  revolves  round  (he  earth,  without  half  a  second  of  dif- 
ference, and  not  to  Huppose  tliat  there  is  some  menhnnical 
cunneclion  between  the  two  revolutions,  no  that  either 
one  Is  a  consequence  of  the  other,  or  both  are  conse- 
qucncei  of  some  common  cause.  As  this  subject  is  rarely 
cluci&toil  in  elementaiy  treatitea,  we  have  somewhat 
(brideed  several  of  those  topics  which  ate  usually  treated, 
in  order  to  supply  ronsideralions  for  which  we  could  only 
rercr  10  treaties  of  the  most  malhematicnl  character. 

It  is  well  known  in  mechanics  that  the  rotation  of  a  body 
1|  in  119  way  afTocted,  if  wo  suppose  its  oentfc  of  gravity  to 

p.  g.  No.  ase.  f*"  »      ' 


be  flxed  instead  of  moveable,  provided  the  same  forces  act 
in  both  cases.  Thus  if  a  stick  bo  tossed  into  the  air  (or 
rather  into  vacuum)  by  an  impulse  communicated  at  onu 
end,  and  the  same  impulse  he  communicated  to  a  similar 
stick  which  revolves  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  first  in  ila 
combined  rotation  and  translation,  and  Ibe  second  in  JIn 
rotation  only,  will  always  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  if 
they  were  so  at  flrti.  Let  us  now  suppose  a  needle  placed 
on  a  point,  and  magnetic,  round  which  a  ball  of  iron  revolve* 


from  A.  If  the  needle  be  first  at  rest,  then  when  the  ball 
moves  towards  B,  it  will  endeavour  to  draw  the  needle 
towards  the  position  ON,  and  the  needle  will  beRiit  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ball.  Suppose  that  by 
the  time  the  needle  points  to  O  N,  ihe  ball  is  al  OG  O  C  and 
ON  being  perpendicular;  the  ball  then  acts  equally  on 
both  side*  of  the  needle,  and  all  acceleration  of  the  rotation 
stops.  When  the  hall  arrives  at  D.  it  is  tending  to  destroy  its 
former  effect,  pulling  the  end  P  towards  it.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  Ihat  if  the  needle  were  heavy  ennua;li,  the  ball 
would  by  its  motion  cause  an  oscillation,  working  to  pro- 
duce relation  in  one  direetion  during  half  its  rovolution,  of 
Vot,  XV.-3  C 
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lather  more,  and  the  opposite  efTect  during  rather  more 
than  another  half  revolution,  in  alternate  quarters.  But  if 
the  needle  were  light  enough,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  rota- 
tion in  the  first  direction  might  he  produced  so  rapidly,  that 
the  second  mode  of  action  £ould  never  he  exerted,  or  the 
revolving  ball  should  never  so  far  outstrip  the  needle  that 
N  O  C  should  become  a  right  angle.  In  this  case  the  action 
would  go  on  in  one  direction  until  the  needle  would  acquire 
a  rotation  equal  to  and  even  exceeding  that  of  the  ball. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  needle  overtakes  and  passes 
the  ball,  the  opposite  action  would  be  immediately  exerted, 
and  the  acceleration  of  rotation  would  be  checked.  The 
end  would  be,  that  the  needle  would  acquire  a  rotation  equal 
to  that  of  the  ball,  on  the  average,  and  would  revolve  so  as 
always  to  present  its  point  either  to  the  ball,  or  alternately 
a  little  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  The  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  the  needle,  at  the  commencement, 
had  a  rotation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ball ;  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  action  in  one  direction  would 
continue  long  enough  to  establish  permanent  equality  of  the 
average  rotations.  Without  supposing  the  moon  a  long 
needle,  with  one  end  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  is  found 
by  calculation,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  it  slightly 
spheroidal,  with  the  longer  axis  towards  the  earth.  The 
same  mathematical  consiaerations  which  have  so  completely 
resolved  the  orbital  motions,  show  that  the  figure  of  the 
moon  must  be  an  ellipsoid  [Surfaces  of  the  Second  De- 
gree] revolving  round  the  shorter  axis,  and  presenting  the 
extremity  of  the  longer  axis  to  the  earth.  But  the  propor- 
tions of  these  axes  have  not  been  well  determined,  from 
want  of  observations :  theory  has  outrun  practice  on  this 
point  It  is  but  comparatively  lately  that  even  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  has  been  deter- 
mined at  1°  30'  10"'8 ;  that  of  the  equator  to  the  orbit 
being  5°  8'  49",  as  already  noticed. 

One  more  very  curious  phenomenon  has  been  shown  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding;  namely,  of  the  sort 
which  must  be  made  absolutely  true  by  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, if  it  were  nearly  true  at  the  beginning.  The  moon*s 
cr)uator  cuts  her  orbit  in  a  line  which  is  always  parallel,  or 
very  nearly  so.  to  the  mean  position,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  line  of  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  If  the  axis  of  the 
moon's  rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  tne  moon's  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
would  then  be  parallel  planes.  And  the  moon's  axis  being 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  it  may  be  shown  from 
spherical  trigonometry  that  the  two  lines  in  question 
could  not  make  an  angle  of  many  degrees.  But  the  fact 
observed  (by  Dominic  Cassini,  before  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion was  thought  of)  is  either  actual  parallelism,  or  some- 
thing differing  from  it  by  very  trivial  oscillations.  It  is 
difficult  to  represent  this  phenomenon  to  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  geometry.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  the  moon's 
orbit,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  moon's  equator,  are  three  planes 
which  form  a  triangular  prism  when  produced.  Or  thus :  if 
the  moon  were  made  to  revolve  rapidly  round  its  axis,  and 
if  the  earth  were  made  a  source  of  light  and  heat  giving 
seasons  to  tho  moon,  as  the  sun  does  to  the  earth,  then  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  on  the  ecliptic  would  coincide 
with  the  equinoxes,  and  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  paths  by  the  same  line  as  that  in 
which  the  sun's  path  cuts  the  orbit. 

A  great  many  miscellaneous  phenomena  connected  with 
the  moon  might  be  collected,  for  which  we  have  not  space. 
For  the  light  thrown  on  her  surface  when  eclipsed  see  Re- 
fraction, for  a  remarkable  appearance  sometimes  observed 
whon  she  passes  over  a  star  see  Occultation  ;  for  her  use 
in  finding  Longitude  see  that  word. 

MOON,  ECLIPSE  OF  THE.    [Moon.] 

MOON.  SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING  THE. 
Brand,  in  his  *  Popular  Antiquities,'  gives  a  long  list  of 
lunar  superstitions-  It  was  formerly  conceived  that  if  bogs 
were  killed  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  the  bacon  would 
prove  the  better  in  boiling.  (See  the  Husbandman's  Prac- 
tice, or  Prognostication  for  ever,  8vo.,  Loud.,  16C4.) 

Tusser,  in  hia  'Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,' 
under  Februaiy,  says  :— 

8crar«  peason  ud  beans  in  the  xtrfiae  of  Uio  moon 
Who  M>weUi  them  soonor,  he  loweth  too  hood  i 
That  they  with  the  planet  may  rt>bt  and  rUu, 
And  flouiiih  with  beaziog  niMt  pl(>ntiAxl  v^iM.\ 

Id  Decker's  *  Match  me  in  London,'  act  h,  the  king  8ay^» 


'  My  lord,  doe  you  siee   this  change'  i'  th  moooe?  Sk*; 
homes  do  threaten  windy  weather.* 

Werenfels,    in    his    *  Dissertation    npon   SupeKt:i> 
(Transl.,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1 74S),  p.  6,  sneaking  of  a  &upt:- 
tious  man,  says,  '  He  will  not  commit  his  i»eed  to  tliec 
when  the  soil,  but  when   the  moon  requires  it   He  •. 
have  his  hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  either  in  Leo,  tb  ., 
locks  may  stare  like  the  lion's  shag;  or  in  Arie^  th.t:. 
may  curl  like  a  ram's  horn.     'Whatever  he  would  hx.t 
grow,  he  sets  about  it  when  she  is  in  her  increase;  ii- 
what  he  would  have  made  less,  Le  chases  her  vane.  U. 
the  moon  is  in  Taurus,  he  never  can  be  persuaded  to  Li 
physic,  lest  that  animal,  which  chef's  its  cud.  slK^uldL^ 
nim  cast  it  up  again.    If  at  any  time  he  has  a  L:iu'i  i- 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  ii!.  -j. 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  fur  'tis  theo  tbt  • 
ciety  of  an  inferior  with  a  superior  is  salutar}'  aud  bu  .- 
ful.*^ 

Aubrey,  in  his  'Miscellanies,*  says.  'At  the  first sp;? 
ance  of  the  new  moon  after  New  Yeai's  Dar  (sour  . 
any  other  new  moon  is  as  good)t  go  out  in  the  evcuinz  a 
stand  over  the  spars  of  a  gate  or  stile,  looking  ou  tbeL 
and  say — 

All  hall  to  thc4t  moon,  all  boil  to  tboe^ 

I  prith'ec.  ^oocl  nxoon,  reveal  to  mo 

Thu  night  who  my  husband  (^viXc^  shall  be. 

You  must  presently  after  co  to  bed.    I  knew  two  gt:  - 
women  that  did  this  when  they  were  young  maids,  airi .. 
had  dreams  of  those  that  married  them.*    Dr. Jan.- - 
has  quoted  these  words  as  used  in  Scotland,  iD  a  Uc^- 
form. 

Tacitus,  in  his  'Manners  of  the  antient  Genaani.^ 
serves  that  'they  hold  their  meetings  on  cerlaiu^^^.t'^'^ 
at  the  new  or  full  moon ;  for  they  consider  tbcse  ti^en.i: 
favourable  times  for  entering  on  any  buMucss.' 

Brand  quotes  Duchesne's  'History  of  En^^lind.' p< }^ 
where,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  be  says,  'Quand  ils\vvt<i:u 
nouvelle    lune,    ils   flecchisscnt    les    geuoux  et  rn';:to; 
rOraison  Dominicale,  si  la  fin  de  laquelle  iUdiaftiriia-^' 
voix,  addressant  leur  parolle  vers  elle,  "  Lai>so  duus  aiii 
sains  que  tu  nous  as  trouvez  ;" '  which  Vallanccv  avufinsj  w 
his  'Collectanea  de  Rebus    Hibernicis,*  Nu-i'^i- /"  ;^'* 
•  The  vulgar  Irish  at  this  day  retain   an  aJant^'o  u  i^ 
new  moon,  crossing  themselves,  and  aajmg  '^^^J  ^"'^ 
leave  us  as  safe  as  thou  hast  found  us.'   PwVo^"^^* 
similar  practice  in  the  interior  of  Africa  amoH^"^^*^' 
dingoes.  , 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  one  of  the  most  antient  aniyij^* 
popular  of  our  superstitions,  is  supposed  to  have  on|Wii«^^ 
in  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  en.  x^ 
v.  32,  &c,  of  a  man  who  was  punished  with  death  for  pi^ 
ing  sticks  on  tho  Sabbath-dny.  „  . 

MOON  SEED  is  the  seed  of  various  kinds  ofMeiusi*' 
mum,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  figure. 

MOOR,  a  name  given  to  extensive  wastes  which  iff  ^ 
vered  with  heath,  and  the  soil  of  which  cousiiis  w  P- 
light  earth,  mixed  generally  with  a  considccable  puf^" ' 
peat.    The  want  of  fertility  in  moors  arises  ch*^^J^. 
deficiency  or  superabundance  of  moisture,  the  ftubsoii   -. 
either  too  porous  to  retain  it,  or  too  impervious  to  an_ 
to  escape.     Both  extremes  occur  in  some  moors, »««  ^^; 
parched  up  in  dry  weather,  and  converted  iato  a  dar  ^* 
by  any  continuance  of  rain.    A  considerable  P?'^'*!"  ^Jj/ 
in  a  state  of  hydrate  is  also  generally  fou»<i  "1  ,  ..  \^. 
moors,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  vegetation  <>|^r*"]Jj,,| 
cept  heath,  furze,  and  other  coarse  plants,  J"'*^ ,,  y,i 
entirely  cover  tlie  moors.  This  iron  is  carried  dowu  i     » 
the  liffht  surface-soil,  and,  if  it  meets  with  a  less  i^^.^^j. 
earth  below, is  frequently  deposited  in  a  thin  ^^^''-^^m 
ing  the  particles  of  silicious  sand,  which  ***.  ^^''^^-jj,/- 
with  it,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  heath-pon^  ^.. 
band.    This  substance  is  perfectly  impervious  to  «a'  ^|  ^ 
wherever  it  exists  in  a  continuous  state,  all  *'"'"®"^P  Qjju'd 
provement  are  vain,  till  it  is  broken  tbwugh  or  r     ^ 
The  roots  of  trees  occasionally  find  a  passage  ^^^\y,^ 
terstices  or  fractures  of  tlie  pan,  and  then  often  gj  ^.^y^, 
riantly.    But  wherever  young  trees  *"^  I'^^f^^'ibcj'"' 
the  precaution  of  breaking  through  the  ."^^^^flhi  planter. 
variably  fail,  and  disappoint  the  expecUlions  oi  ir» ^K  ^^j^.    . 
who,  seeing  fine  large  trees  growing  around,  n«i      {^  ^^    \ 
gined  that  the  soil  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  ^"^^'grubina 
stump  of  a  large  tree,  which  has  been  cut  ^^^^^  ^jvu^^i 
up,  pieces  of  the  moor-band  may  oAen  be  stK^fl 
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the  stem,  at  a  short  depth  \}elcw  the  surface,  so  arranged  as 
to  show  evidently  that  the  tap-root,  having  found  an  aper- 
ture, and  extending  its  fibres  downwards  into  a  better  soil, 
has,  in  swelling,  broken  the  pan  and  pushed  it  aside.  When 
the  moor  consists  of  a  loose  peaty  earth  of  little  depth  in- 
cumbent on  a  rock,  as  is  the  case  in  many  mountainous 
countries,  no  art  can  fertilise  it.  In  dry  weather  the  whole 
surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  brown  powder  like  snuff, 
winch  becomes  a  spongy  peat  as  soon  as  it  is  soaked  with  rain. 
The  hardiest  heaths  and  mosses  alone  can  bear  this  alterna- 
tion  ;  and  where  the  substratum  of  rock  is  not  broken  into 
crevices  through  which  the  roots  penetrate,  all  vegetation 
ceases  except  mosses  and  lichens. 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  waters  have  brought  ▼arious 
earths  mixed  with  decaved  vegetable  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  the  substance  deposited  is   mostly  peat, 
which  is  useful  as  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
hitumen  and  carbon  which  it  contains.    When  the  peaty 
luatter  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  clay  and 
stand,  forming  a  peaty  loam,  and  a  convenient  outlet  can  be 
found  for  the  superabundant  water,  it  is  very  capable  of 
improvement,  chiefly  by  draining^,  burning,  and    liming. 
[Barren  Land.]    As  soon  as  tlie  heath  is  destroyed  by 
burning  it  together  with  a  portion  of  the  surface,- and  the 
peat-bog  has  acquired  a  certain  consistency  by  draining,  the 
application  of  hot  lime  will  enable  it  to  produce  potatoes 
and  oats,  and  the  peaty  matter  will  soon  be  converted  into 
a  rich  soil,  ahounding  in  humus,  and  requiring  only  repeated 
cultivation  to  become  extremely  fertile.     [Peat.]    Much 
judment  is  required  to  know  whether  a  considerable  capital 
may  be  safely  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  moors.  In  some 
cases  the  return  is  certain  and  very  considerable ;  in  others 
the  capital  is  entirely  thrown  away.    Sometimes  extensive 
moors  have  been  converted  into  flourishing  frirms  of  arable 
and  grass  land,  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England ;  sometimes  they  have  been  most  advantage- 
ously planted  with  forest-trees,  and,  where  there  is  a  great 
extent  of  waste  and  a  scanty  population,  this  is  generally 
the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  a  property,  although 
the  return  is  slow  and  distant. 

A  prudent  proprietor,  before  he  begins  expensive  im- 
provements, will  do  well  to  have  his  wastes  carefully  exam- 
med  by  a  good  surveyor.  The  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the 
situation  of  the  springs,  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by 
borin?  in  different  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
It  will  thus  appear  whether  any  portion  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  arable  land,  or  improved  as  pasture,  or  whether 
plantations  of  trees  *may  be  safely  made.  The  division  of 
the  waste  into  fields  by  deep  ditches  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
lay  them  dry ;  if  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  draining. 
In  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
water  which  falls  in  rains  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year  is 
always  more  than  is  necessary  for  healthy  vegetation,  and 
ditches  are  generally  indispensable  to  keep  the  surface  dry. 
Tlie  convenience  of  enclosures  for  pasturing  cattle  and 
sheep  to  advantage,  added  to  this,  has  made  the  division  of 
wastes  by  ditches  and  banks  an  invariable  preliminary  to 
cultivation.  Expensive  draining  may  not  always  be  expe- 
dient, where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor;  but  wherever  there 
is  sutHcient  loam,  either  immediately  under  the  peat  or 
mixed  with  it,  and  lime  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost, 
the  soil  may  always  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  will 
fully  repay  any  juuicions  outlay  of  capital. 

In  many  situations  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  or  in  the  valleys, 
good  earth  may  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth,  which,  being 
carted  on  the  moor,  will  materially  improve  the  surface.  It 
should  be  carted  out  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  should  be  left  so 
a  considerable  time,  especially  if  there  is  any  appearance  of 
ochre  or  iron  in  the  earth.  The  exposure  to  the  air  and 
rain  will  convert  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  iron  into  an 
oxide,  and  thus  render  it  innoxious.  The  earth  also  will 
absorb  fertilising  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  much 
improved.  It  may  then  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  fur- 
row, and  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil  by  harrowing. 
A  small  quantity  of  lime  and  manure  will  bring  this  mix- 
ture into  a  productive  state. 

There  are  many  moors  which,  although  incapable  of  pro- 
fitable improvement  as  arable  land,  may,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  be  much  improved  as  pasture  for  sheep  aiid 
cattle.  The  principal  means  of  effecting  this  are,  judicious 
draining  by  ditches,  and  enclosing  tho  fields  with  banks  or 
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feeding.  The  heath  may  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  spread 
about,  and  the  surface  having  been  scarified  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches,  some  grass-seeds  suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  be  sown.  The  surface  will  soon  show  a  manifest 
change  by  the  increase  of  green  patches,  and  a  subsequent 
liming  will  complete  the  improvement.  When  the  health 
of  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  food,  is  taken  into 
the  accounti  it  will  be  found  that  such  an  improvement  of 
moor-land  soon  repays  the  outlay. 

When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  uneven  with 
protruding  rocks,  interspersed  with  large  stones,  the  only 
improvement  which  can  be  undertaken  is  to  plant  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe,  which  will  grow  well  if  put 
in  judiciously.  The  plants  should  be  of  the  last  year  only, 
and  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well 
examined  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  moor -band  or  rock 
below.  The  first  must  be  broken  through,  which  may  be 
done  by  trenching  or  by  means  of  heavy-pointed  iron  bars 
thrust  into  the  ground  with  considerable  force,  wherever  a 
plant  is  put  in.  If  there  is  a  rock  below  with  six  inches  of 
earth  over  it,  provided  it  be  not  of  a  very  compact  and  solid 
nature,  the  fir-trees  will  grow  rapidly,  and  the  roots  will 
find  crevices  to  sti'ike  into.  A  plantation  should  begin  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  it  may  be  enlarged  every  year  towards 
the  more  exposed  side.  Thus  even  the  highest  and  bleak- 
est hills  may  in  time  be  covered  with  wood,  and,  if  properly 
managed,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable.    [Plantations.] 

Moss-land  is  often  confounded  with  moor ;  but  it  is  very 
distinct  in  its  nature.  Moss-land  is  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  aquatic  plants,  and  its  origin  is  chiefly  vegeta- 
ble. When  it  has  a  considerable  depth,  and  its  substance 
has  lost  all  power  of  vegetation,  it  forms  peat-bogs  of 
more  or  less  consistency,  as  the  water  is  drained  off  or 
retained  in  its  pores.  In  the  latter  case  it  appears  like  a 
spongy  vegetable  mass,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fibres, 
so  interwoven  as  to  form  a  very  light  substance,  in  which 
water  is  easily  retained,  which  keeps  up  a  kind  of  internal 
vegetation,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  moss  is  gradually, 
increased.  This  is  the  substance  which  covers  the  surface 
of  bogs,  and  where  it  is  of  some  consistence  it  allows  a 
passage  over  them  [Boo] ;  but  where  it  is  very  thin  and 
loose  it  deceives  the  eye  by  an  appearance  of  solidity,  like 
that  of  a  smooth  green  pasture,  which  however  gives  way 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  allows  it  to  sink  through  it 
with  very  little  resistance.  The  only  way  to  improve  moss 
is  to  drain  it,  and  then  convert  the  vegetable  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  into  soil,  by  means  of  lime  and  press- 
ure. The  latter  is  effected  by  putting  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  earth,  especially  sand  and  gravel,  which,  incorpo- 
rating with  the  moss,  consolidates  it,  and  assists  the  lime  in 
decomposing  the  vegetable  fibre.  After  this  it  becomes 
exti'emely  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  potatoes  and 
oats;  and  whenever  it  has  acquired  suilicient  solidity  by 
the  treading  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  produce  good  crops 
of  wheat,  or,  if  laid  down  to  grass,  give  abundance  of  hay 
and  pasture.  Trees  do  not  thrive  in  mossy  soil,  there  being 
too  little  solidity  for  the  roots,  and  the  large  trunks  which 
are  frequently  found  in  bogs  must  have  grown  before  tho 
moss  was  formed.  This  may  be  easily  imagined.  A 
wood  laid  flat  by  a  storm  or  nurricane  may  obstruct  tho 
natural  llow  of  the  livaters,  and  cause  them  to  accumulate. 
The  prostrate  trees  become  surrounded  by  aquatic  plants, 
which  spread  their  fibres  and  roots  freely  through  the  water, 
and,  decaying,  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the  trees  are 
gradually  covered  and  buried  in  the  moss  till  future  gene- 
rations find  them,  when  the  moss  or  bog  is  explored  for 
fuel  or  for  improvement.  The  trees  which  are  found 
buried  in  mosses  frequently  show  evident  signs  of  having 
been  gradually  covered.  The  upper  surface  is  often  decayed 
and  uneven,  while  the  lower  snows  that  it  has  remained 
submerged  and  protected  from  the  contact  and  influence  of 
the  air,  and  thus  preserved  from  rotting. 

MOOR-BUZZARD,  the  English  name  for  Circus  eeru-^ 
ginosus  of  Aldrovandus  aud  authors.  [Falconida,  vol.  x., 
p.  183.] 

MOOR-COCK,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-FOWL,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Red  Grouse. 

MOOR-HEN,  the  common  English  name  for  the  Galh- 
nu!e,  or  IVater  hen,  Putica  c/iloropus,  Linn. 

MOOR-TlTLlNG,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Chick-stone, 
Stone- chatter.  Stone-chat,  Stone-smithy  and  Stone-smick^ 
Saxicola  rubicola^  Bochst. 

MOORE,  EDWARD,  ft  writer  of  some  dramntic  and 
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poetical  reputation,  was  born  in  171 2,  and  bred  to  tbe  busi- 
m^s  of  a  linen-dt*aner,  which  be  followed  for  some  time  in 
London,  until  be  deserted  it  for  the  pursuit  of  literature. 
He  married  a  lady,  named  Hamilton,  of  a  strong  poetical 
vein,  who  was  supposed  to  assist  him  in  his  writings.  His 
first  metrical  work  was  *  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,' which, 
though  in  humour  and  elegance  &r  inferior  to  those  of  Gay, 
have  numbered  him,  by  their  pleasing  versification  and 
well  pointed  morals,  among  the  happiest  imitators  of  that 
writer.  These  fables  were  succeeded  by  *  The  Trial  of  Selim 
the  Persian,'  an  ingenious  complimentary  effusion  on  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  return  for  some  favourable  notice  from  that 
nobleman. 

Moore's  dramatic  pieces  were,  two  unsuccessful  comedies, 
•  The  Foundling '  and  *  Gil  Bias ;'  and  *The  Gamester,'  a 
tragedy,  which,  without  any  striking  touches  of  genius,  still 
retains  its  place  on  the  stage,  and  its  hold  on  the  feelings,  by 
a  natural  and  affecting  exbibition  of  domestic  misery.  The 
last  literary  undertaking  in  which  Moore  became  engaged 
was  the  editorship  of  *  The  World,'  a  miscellaneous  weekly 
paper,  to  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and  Chesterfield,  Horace 
VValpole,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  day  contri- 
buted.  The  series  closed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
occurred  in  1757. 

MOORE,  Dk.  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  as  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  than  a  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  the  Scotch  church,  and  was  born  at  Stirling  in  the  year 
1729.    In  his  youth,  after  having  studied  in  the  university 
of  Gliffigow,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
Btitish  army  in  Flanders,  in  1747-8,  and  subsequently  be- 
came surgeon  to  the  household  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles.    Having 
passed  some  years  abroad  in  these  stations,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  entering  into  partnership  as  a  surgeon,  set- 
tled at  Glasgow,  from  whence,  after  taking  his  degree  as 
physician,  he  was  induced,  in  the  year  1772,  to  accompany 
tbe  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  Continent,  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  medical  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.    With 
his  charge  he  spent  five  years  in  visiting  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Europe;  and  returning  home  in  1778, 
and  establishing  himself  in  London,  he  gave  the  result  of 
his  observations  of  foreign  countries  to  the  world  in  two 
lively  works,  under  the  title  of  *  A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,'  and  *  in 
Italy.*    These,  his  first  literary  productions,  were  followed 
by  a  volume  of  *  Medical  Sketches/  and  b^  '  Zeluco,'  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  of  his  novels,  in  which  he  has  pow- 
erfully portrayed  the  dreadful  effects  of  indulgence  upon 
a  disposition  naturally  selfish  and  cruel.    His  succeeding 
works,  '  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1 792,*  '  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress 
of  the  French  Revolution/  '  Edward/ a  novel,  'Mordauut, 
or  Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners  in  various 
Countries,'  and  an  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  had  upon  the  whole  inferior  merit.  His 
personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  many 
estimable  and  pleasing  qualities;  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  he  had  acquired  in  foreign  ti'avel  caused  his 
society  to  be  much  courted ;  and  his  conversation,  aided  by 
a  countenance  full  of  expression,  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  the  same 
shrewdness  of  remark  and  caustic  humour,  which  appear 
in  his  writings.    He  died  at  Richmond,  near  London,  in 
1802. 

A  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore*s  works  in  seven  vo- 
lumes, with  an  apparently  accurate  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Robert  Anderson,  M.D.,  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1820. 

MOORE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  lieutenant-general  and  knight 
of  the  bath,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  officers  of 
modern  times,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  '  Zeluco.* 
He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1761,  and  received  his 
first  commission  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  aristocratic  connections  formed  by  his  father  secured 
his  rapid  advancement ;  and  before  he  found  the  earliest 
occasion  of  proving  his  personal  merits  he  had  already  been 
some  years  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  Lanark  distict  of  boroughs.  It  was  in  the 
descent  of  the  British  troops  upon  Corsica,  in  1794,  in  con- 
cert with  the  patriotic  Pauli,  that  Moore  first  distinguished 
himself;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1796,  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  in  the 
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which  be  received  two  savare  wouiub»  he  fuUy  aUtUbtt 
for  himself  the  reputatioo  of  an  officer  of  the  higbeitr.> 
mise.  A  more  auspicious  duty  now  awaited  him;  aa^  ^i 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  180 1>  with  tbe  rank  of  dj^-! 
general,  he  commanded  thereaerve  of  thearmy.aodiifLi 
distinguished  himself  at  its  head.  For  his  wrvice&in::^ 
campaign,  in  which  be  was  again  wounded,  he  waii 
servedly  created  a  knigbt  of  tbe  bath. 

On  the  recommencemeDt  of  hostilities,  after  tbe  u: 
peace  of  1802,  Moore  was  usefully  employ^  bykiser 
desire,  in  a  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Kentish  tm, 
training  his  own  and  several  other  regiments  uli^:. 
fan  try ;  and  these  troops^  of  which  the  rraowned  light  i, 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  VeaasnL 
War  was  afterwards  composed,  gave  by  their  acbieu». 
the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  tbe  system  on  which  thn  / 
been  instructed  in  tbe  scbool  of  Moore.    ThefreedoBK 
simplicity  of  movement,  which  he  had  substituted  for  v.^ 
of  tne  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics,  were  found  a»  6 
sirable  and  as  well  calculated  for  the  genenl  serrkt 
the  infantry  as  for  light  troops  alone;  and  tiieH.:- 
provements  have  accordingly  been  incorporated  iotj  :l< 
existing  regulations  for  the  exercises  of  the  British  arsr. 

From  the  business  of  tactical  instruction,  Moore  ti 
called  to  more  active  ser\Hce ;  and  after  being  for  soiBeist 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  he  was  sent,  iaJL, 
180S,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  10,000  men,  toSftsL 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  gallant  but  unreasonable  som: 
of  that  country,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  in  the  iekua: 
his  dominions  against  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  Ob  4 
arduous  mission,  he  became  involved  in  a  serioiis  <ii^i 
with  the  eccentric  king,  from  which  he^  not  wiibout  «Si 
difficulty,  extricated  himself  and  his  troops ;  and  heretarvi 
with  them  to  England  at  that  crisis  in  tbe  var  i^ 
France,  which  opened  to  tbe  British  arms  a  nev  field  rf 
action  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula:  a  field  destined  to  Titoeii 
his  calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  &II»  and  to  ubunt- 
talise  at  once  his  misfortunes  and  his  glory. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August,  180S,  too  liie  to 
share  in  the  battle  of  Vimiero:   but  after  the  expuU»n  of 
the  French  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  recall  of  tbe  Bnteh 
generals  who  had  negotiated  tbeConventioD(/Ofl//*^ 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  wmjM  toj* 
number  of  5000  cavalry  and  30,000  infaatry,  w  »^<«* 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  thewtthonfte 
Peninsula  against  the  French  invaders.    (Mvto*wwtfy 
army,  part  was  to  arrive  direct  from  England  ttuw  m 
David  Baird,  and  to  land  at  Coruiia,  while  the  gwierF 
portion,  composed  of  troops  alreadv  in  P'^'^^P^'J***'^ 
led  by  Moore  himself  to  the  scene  of  ooeration*.  Hct««* 
ingly  began  his  march  from  Lisbon  in  October,  18M :  o" 
had  scarcely  entered  Spain  before  the  defeat  aJ»°f"?^ 
of  the  Spanish  armies  at  all  points  on  their  nortbcm  ^ 
utterly  extinguished  the  prospect  of  a  »«c<5^"\®K 
On  a  i^lse  report  that  the  direct  northern  road  wr*. 
Almeida,  by  which  hU  infantry  bad  advanced,  was  imp«JJ 
ble  for  artillery,  he  had  imprudently  been  w^«^.  *|^J]J, 
his  cavalry  and  guns,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  ^y.^^^^^^ 


jointed,  he  found  himself  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  v^to^ 
ous  and  rapidly  advancing  French  armies  of  ^"^"^^^jjjjji 
merical  superiority.  In  mis  critical  positio^  ae  r  ^^ 
for  some  time  inactive  at  Salamanca,  urged  ''3^-  .  .j]^ 
desponding  views  of  the  contest  to  retreat  into  m  ^ 
and  goaded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  tbe  ^'^^^  _..,  tjjai 
dor  in  Spain,  Mr.  Frere,  to  advance,  ^j*  ^"?iiiJ(rinto 
his  presence  might  yet  preserve  Madrid  ""^^  !**  Jaijl 
the  hands  of  tlie  enemy.  The  surrender  ^^  '°r^  /  ,^ 
soon  dispelled  so  much  of  the  ambassador  s  ilius'^^jjj, 
the  intelligence  was  followed  by  some  indecisive ""°  .y^^j^ 
on  the  part  of  the  British  general  against  tbo  a  ^ 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  Soult,  until  he  »"°f  ""Jjiej  fn 
tained  that  the  whole  of  the  disposable  ^renco  »^^||j^ 
the  Peninsula  were  gathering  to  surround  him.  J  |^ 
all  hope  of  the  defence  of  Portugal,  he  ^^J^^^^^jt^^U 
if  not  too  precipitate,  retreat  to  Corona:  ^^^  I^^^^J^  of » 
disorders  of  which,  conducted  as  it  was  in  *"®j  jJofG*!* 
severe  winter,  and  through  the  mountainous  ^^^^^^i^  /Is 
licia,will  long  be  remembered  in  our  *°'"^^^,Qog  by** 
disasters  were  closed,  on  the  16th  of  J»"°*'^?:  ilriuil/ ^ 

im^  Of  Cortwa,  in  which  the  troopa,  ttoujbf'*^"' 
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all  appeanno0  exhausted  and  disorganised,  wereieanimated, 
by  tlie  exertion  of  their  gallant  leader  and  their  own  native 
valour,  to  inflict  a  decisiTe  repulse  upon  their  pursuers. 
Their  triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander :  the  circumstannes  of  tvhose  death  may  chal* 
lenge  and  support  a  comparison  with  the  most  illustrious 
exaaiples  of  heroism  in  aniient  and  modern  times,  with  the 
last  moments  of  an  Epaminondas,  a  Bavard,  or  a  Wolfe. 
Me  probably  had  little  desire  to  survive  the  mental  agony 
>ivhich  he  had  suffered  in  so  disastrous  a  retreat;  he  ex- 
pressed great  satis&otion  that  the  enepy  were  beaten ;  he 
reminded  his  sorrowing  friends  *  that  he  had  always  wished 
to  die  in  that  way;*  and  his  expiring  words  breathed  a 
hope  that '  the  people  of  England  would  he  satisfied — that 
his  country  would  ao  him  justice.* 

The  operations  of  the  memorable  campaign  in  which 
Moore  had  so  gallantly  fallen  were  canvas^  after  the 
event  with  all  the  virulence  of  faction  by  conflicting  parties, 
who  either  desired  to  shift  the  blame  of  failure  from  the 
government  on  the  general,  or  to  transfer  it  from  him  to  his 
employers.     Scarcely  indeed  has  the  question,  which  must 
determine  Moore's  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  com* 
mander,  been  impartially  treated  even  to  this  day.    The 
noble  and  graceful  virtues  of  his  private  life,  his  lofty  and 
generous  sense  of  honour,  his  chivalrous  courage,  his  for- 
gctfulness  of  himself,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  even  his  enemies  have  been  unable 
to  deny.    In  stations  of  subordinate  command,  he  had  also 
unquestionably  displayed  very  considerable  talents,  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  his  profession.    But 
until  the  campaign  of  1808-9  he  had  never  held  the  chief 
command  in  t lie  field ;  and  the  fact  whether  he  possessed  the 
highest  qualities  of  mihtary  genius  must  be  tried  by  his 
conduct  in  that  arduous  service.    He  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  utmost  difficulty ;  with  an  army,  which,  though 
full  of  courage,  was  young  in  action,  and  not  inured  to  pri- 
vation; with  an  inexperienced  staff,  and  a  commissariat 
wretchedly  defective ;  without  the  means  of  obtaining  either 
inlbrmation  or  supplies,  in  a  country  where  warfare  has^  in 
all  ages,  been  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties ;  called  upon 
to  aid  a  nation  as  full  of  bhnd  presumption  and  ignonnce, 
as  its  rulers  were  of  imbecility  and  treachery ;  and  opposed 
to  armies  ably  commanded,  thoroughly  organised  in  every 
department,  long  seasoned  to  warfare,  and  immensely  supe- 
rior in  numbers.    These  were  difficulties  under  which  any 
but  the  commander  of  first-rate  ability  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  his  own  comprehensive  intellect 
was  sure  to  sink;  and  that  Moore  was  not  found  equal  to 
them  is  no  more  a  subject  of  reproach  upon  his  zealous  and 
gallant  spirit,  than  that  nature  had  not  endowed  him  with 
the  genius  of  a  Fabius  or  a  Wellington.  He  wanted  in  fact 
that  perfect  undoubting  trust  in  himself,  in  every  adversity, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  greatest  commanders,  and  be- 
longs to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.    He  disbelieved 
in  his  own  ability,  and  overrated  that  of  his  opponents. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  he  desponded  of  fortune,  and  fore- 
easY  only  disasters :  he  hesitated  only  in  vigorous  action,  and 
decided  upon  nothing  but  failure.    The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  generously  said,  that  he  could  discover  only  one 
error  in  Moore*s  campaign,  in  not  providing  for  retreat  when 
he  advanced  against  Soult :  but  the  neglect  of  preparation 
for  an  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement  tnrough  the 
strong  country  of  Gallicia  was  only  indicative  of  the  same 
absence  of  all  hopefulness,  which  had  already  pronounced 
Portugal  itself  indefensible.  How  the  events  of  the  following 
campai^s  refuted  this  opinion  need  not  here  be  said ;  but 
Moore,  in  his  despair  and  dread  of  responsibility,  abandoned 
every  thought  except  the  preservation  of  the  army. 

That  he  achieved  this  object  without  dishonour  is  sufficient 
to  redeem  all  the  errors,  if  such  there  were,  which  had 
attended  his  career ;  and  it  should  ever  be  gratefully  re- 
niembered  to  his  glory,  that,  when  there  were  those  under 
his  command  at  Coruna  who  dared  to  utter  hints  of  a  con- 
vention with  the  French  for  obtaining  permission  to  embark 
unmolested,  he  indignantly  spumed  the  proposal,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  British  army  which,  amidst  all  its  sufferings, 
had  never  known  defeat  He  welcomed  indeed  a  battle  as 
the  surest  means  of  clearing  every  stain  from  the  dubious 
character  of  his  retreat;  he  wrs  as  doubtless  of  victory  on  . 
the  coast  at  Coruna,  as  he  hr.d  been  apprehensive  of  de- 
struction in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  and  in  that  last  act  of 
undaunted  firmness,  he  put  a  seal  with  bis  blood  to  %  whole 
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The  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  been  written 
at  some  length  in  a  memoir  contained  in  the  tliu'd  volume 
of  Gleig*s  'Lives  of  British  Militarv  Commander^;'  and 
more  recentlv,  in  a  Life  of  him,  by  bis  brother,  in  2  vola. 
8vo.,  1834:  but  elaborate  investigations  of  his  last  cam- 
paign may  be  found  in  the  justificatory  *  Narrative'  of  his 
brother  (London,  4to.,  1809),  and  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review;'  in  Colonel  Sir 
John  Jones*s  '  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Napier*s  '  History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,'  which  the  author,  a  zealous  and 
ardent  partisan,  has  consecrated  to  the  eulogy  of  Moore^ 
and  to  the  able  defence  of  his  operations. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE,  otherwise  the  Mores- 
que  style,  that  variety  of  Saracenic  or  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture practised  b^  the  Arabs  or  Moors  of  Spain,  and  of 
which  many  exquisite  remains  in  that  country,  at  Cordova, 
Granada,  &c.  [Alhambra],  still  attest  hoth  their  skill  and 
taste.  Although  some  have  spoken  very  slightingly  of  this 
style  as  exceedingly  fanciful  and  capricious,  by  others  it  has 
been  rapturously  extolled  as  the  most  poetical  and  fairy- 
like species  of  architecture,  and  highly  characteristic  of  a 
refined,  luxurious,  and  imaginative  people ;  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  reducible  to  any  fixed  rules, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  fi)rmed  according  to  consistent  prin 
ciples  of  taste,  and  that  it  is  marked  by  a  strong  national 
physiognomy.  One  of  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features 
is  the  norsC'Shoe  arch,  or,  as  it  might  vritn  more  propriety 
be  termed,  the  crescent  arch,  because  it  resembles  that  sym- 
bol of  Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility expressly  adopted  in  imitation  of  it  This  being  ad- 
mitted, at  once  and  naturally  accounts  for  a  form  that  is 
else  very  unlikely  to  have  suggested  itself,  or  to  have  origi- 
nated in  any  purpose  of  construction ;  so  far  therefore  this 
hypothesis  of  ours— for  we  have  not  borrowed  it  firom  any 
one  else — has  something  like  a  plausible  basis  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  religious  symbol  may  be  recognised 
in  the  smaller  curves  or  scallopings  which  frequently  serrate 
or  indent  the  outline  of  the  arch  itself,  and  from  which,  no 
doubt,  were  borrowed  the  cusps  that  form  the  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  &c.  in  Gothic  architecture,  though  certainly  not  out 
of  respect  to  the  symbol  of  Islamism.*  To  the  crescent  or 
horse-shoe  arch,  again,  we  should  point  as  having  directly 
suggested  the  crescent  or  bulbous  dome,  so  character- 
istic a  form  of  that  feature  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  outline  or  section  of  the  latter  accords  so  strikingly 
with  the  curvature  of  the  other  (the  one  being  constructed 
at  its  base,  the  other  at  its  span),  that  we  can  hardly  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  merely  accidental  coincidence,  especially 
as  such  form  of  dome  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  other 
wise  than  by  some  intention  of  the  kind ;  and  more  particu- 
larly if  the  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  be  receivea  as  the 
prototype  for  such  feature  in  Mohammedan  architecture. 
So  far  from  its  being  altogether  capricious,  this  style  appears 
to  exhibit  a  singular  degree  of  intention  and  consistency, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfectly  architectonic, 
or  to  have  been  dictated  by  constructive  principles.  It  is 
true  the  bulbous  dome  does  not  exactly  belong  toMoorisli 
architecture,  but  rather  to  the  latter  Mohammedan,  still 
we  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it  in  our  estimate  of  the 
style  generally ;  and  we  may  further  remark,  that  domes  of 
such  shape  hear  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Oriental  tur- 
ban, which  form  of  head-dress  may  possibly  in  some  degree 
have  led  to  a  taste  in  favour  of  a  similar-shaped  covering 
or  head  to  a  mosque  or  other  building :  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  term  Glavi,  or  head,  is  employed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  meaning  of  a  dome  or  cupola. 

Although  the  horse-shoe  arch  is  a  peculiar,  by  no  means 
however  is  it  a  constant  feature  in  the  style,  or  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  arches ;  •  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  several  varieties,  comprising  the  pointed  horse- 
shoe, and  others,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures. 

Fig.  1  is  an  example  of  the  crescent  or  horse-shoe  form, 
having  the  centre  c  on  the  diameter  of  the  arch  raised 
above  the  chord  or  spring  of  the  curve  (the  dotted  line),  and 
consequently  the  curve  itself  is  greater  than  a  semicircle, 
llie  same  figure  further  exemplifies  some  dlffbrences  of 
application,  the  side  or  half  A  snowing  the  arch  supported 

•  Whetbtr  the  patntrd  aieb  vm  m«iuUt  bonowad  from  Savaomic  webitoe- 
ture  or  not,  U  wu  ccrtaiiily  pnwtisfld  la  UiBt  ilyle  looic  before  our  Europeaa 
Gothic  aro«p.  It  wiw  eommoD  In  the  Mohammedaa  strueturet  df  Cxiro  in  th# 
t0uth  oentuiy :  and  HMMOwr  refen  to  the  Mqm|iw  Tobin.  encted  bv  Abmed 
Ibn  ToiuB,  in  877  880,  ••  the  «MUMt  tiMUaot  of  it  w\m9  (U(«  cmiU  MpeaM 
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on  coluratiE,  tlie  other  without  columns;  besides  which  it  illiis- 
tralcsother variations;  for  on  the  sids  Btheheadof  tliewch 
is  closed  over  o  gquare-hended  aperture  not  wider  than  tho 
span  or  chord ;  whereas  on  the  side  A  the  openini(  between 
the  columns  is  as  vido  as  tho  diameter  of  the  nrch  itself  in 
its  greatest  width  through  the  centre  c 


>%.  2, 


Pig.  2  is  on  instance  of  a  pointed  crescent  arch,  it  being 
slrurk  from  two  ccnlres,  which,  os  in  the  other  cose,  are 
elevated  nbove  the  line  of  the  impost,  or  npring,  A'om  which 
the  curve  commences.  Tliis  figure  also  exhibits  two  varieties 
of  decoralioiis,  both  of  ibeni  by  scalloping;  one  half  being 
srallopcd  on  the  iulradot,  or  edge  of  Ibc  nrcb  ilself ;  and  ' 
tho  other,  the  ex  trades,  or  outer  circumference,  being 


in  whet  Is  called  the  Casa  del  Carbon  at  Gvanada. 

The  next  esomple  is  of  what  nay  be  called  the  cuspcd 
scalloped  arch,  strictly  so  termed,  the  outline  being  produced 
by  intersectine  semicircles,  similar  to  the  treluil-Iieaded 
compartments  in  our  Gothic  windows;  but  beyond  that 
general  re&emblance,  which  certainly  goes  far  to  coniirm  the 
opinion  that  (he  Gothic  style  borrowed  something  from  (he 
Saracenic,  the  character  is  alloeblher  dilTerent,  not  only 
because  it  is  here  llio  whole  arcTi  uhich  is  so  shaped.  In- 
stead of  merely  a  subdivision  within  a  larger  opening,  but 
also  both  on  account  oFllie  externa]  moulding  folloning  the 
some  form,  and  of  quite  a  different  mode  of  ilecoralion.  In 
Gothic  archileclure  the  spandrels,  or  triangular  spaces  be- 
tween the  foils,  are  panelled  willi  splayed  surfaces  uniting 
in  the  centre.  Arches  of  tho  kind  here  shown  occur  in  the 
■anctuary  of  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  where  Ihcy  rest 
Upon  columns  which  both  in  their  capitals  and  shafts  bear 
considerable  similarity  to  Corinthian  ones, except  that  tbcy  are 
vhorlor  and  without  bases,  and  ate  therefore  very  difTerent 
from  (be  »l«uil«i  pitlan  peculiu  to  AtBliiui  enibitectuia, 


Fig.  A  exiiibils  an  example  oi  »ii 
another  Tarietv  of  Moorish  arches  (fr 
Lions  in  the  Albambra)  very  unliki 
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specimens,  it  bcinz  circular-beadel,  and  »''('<!'>',,*;.. 
is  considerably  mofe  than  a  semicircle,  iu  hcighn^'; 
almost  equal  to  ito  breadlh,  but,  instead  ",™",j,' 
downwards,  like  tho  horse-shoe  form,  it  is  """'""rjh. 
straight  to  the  impost,  whereby  iho  Bich  or  5«°'nf. 
the  appearance  of  being  raised  or  stilUd,  «"'' '?'°'  i- 
■'  --   -'--arch  itself  would  else  be.    It  also  exhibiis  .' 


peculiarity  whifh  the  Arabs  seem  S^^'^J^'".  Luub; 
namely,  corbelling,  or  resting  atchcs  upon  f"  .,if, 
"cn,-e  as  their  imposts;  owing  to  which  such  «*, 
lie  appearance  of  being  suspended  over  "■«  "F  I'lj^wa 
;hich  becomes  wider  and  the  support  or  pdl'f  *' 


coibcls- 
The  above  will  sufcce  "to  stow  the  prineip*' "/'    j^ 
-  ■    ■        the  funo  ofiw,".^. 


proportion  lo  the  projection  g 


which  we  have  chieUy  attended 
themseh-es,  without  altempiing  to  sliow  "*""' Jj^njsW 
tion,lo  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do*'^y*|;,jo(r( 
upon  so  contracted  a  scale,  although  '""*-  '°l,j[|js1ic>' 
explanation.  As  supplementary  however  Ip"  .  i,i., 
said,  it  should  be  observed  as  one  ehancionilif "'  ;, 
that  whatever  their  shape,  or  however  appiie"'  j^. 
generally  placed  within  a  squate-headed  P*!""^miJ'- 
ment,  variously  ornamented,  and  fr^q"""' JJi'ftib' 
with  a  margin  or  border  similar  to  ibc  qasre  \>^  ^^^^  (t 
arthitectuie  (see  Gothic  Aschitbctusr.  V^f'  ^^ifh  * 
instance  of  a  highly  enriched  compatlm^nl  in      ^^^ 

oreh  is  «tj.    Son)«tinies  tbcro  bib  m  »"P"  " 
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and  the  Bp»ee  between  them  U  filled  up  either  with  iDwnp- 
tions  or  olbec  dccoTBtion.  Thio  mode  however  was  caDfi.ned 
to  large  arches,  not  supported  upon  columns,  but  foiming 
un  opening  Ihrough  a.  wall,  far  n  gate  or  door;  and  il  was 
■ibr  Biich  purposes  that  tlie  crescent  arch  ivus  chiefly  used, 
particularly  for  entrances  to  mosques.  Those  were  further 
tlisIinguUbed  by  the  breadih  aud  riihness  of  the  uchivolt 
or  border  lurrounding  the  arch ;  and  which  was  sometiiDes 
equul  to  the  radius  or  semidjameter  of  Iha  cune.  In  tome 
instances  the  wbule  archivolt  was  uniformly  decorated;  in 
olliots  only  at  inlurtals,  or  od  the  alternate  vouEsoirs  or 
uroh-iiloDes,  bome  idea  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  B, 

;      Pillars  are  in  general  of  exceedingly  slender  proportions, 
ialmost  to  npparent  insecurity,  and  cerlEiinly  by  lar  too  much 
■bo    to  satisfy  those  who  aclinowledge  no  other  standard  of 
bcuuty  than  classical  arcb  itecturo.     Yet  the  lightness  thus 
produced  is  allogelher  diQereaC  &om  that  which  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Chinese  arch ilec tore,  where,  owing  to  the  naked 
poverty  of  ihe  forms  themselves,  and  the  style  of  embetlish- 
nieiit,  it  degenerates  into  llinisiness;  whereas  in  theHoorish 
or    Arabiau  style  the  lightness  of  particular  forms  tends 
rather  to  heighten  the  general   luxuriance.     Some  have 
irangiitcd   that  this  element  of  slenderness  in  regard   to 
l>illars  indicates  a  lent  orij^in  of  the  style ;  and  that  while 
tile  pillars  themselves  were  ioshioDed  in  imilation  of  the 
poles  which  supported  the  awnini;,  the  idea  of  the  latter 
was  iu  a  measure  kept  up  by  tiie  general  decoration  of 
various  devices  in  moeaic  work,  aiid  painted  stucco,  or 
glazed  tiles,  which  gave  to  the  whole  Ihe  semblance  of  being 
covered  with    richly- pa  itemed  carpeting  or  embroidered 
tapestry;   not  indeed  inexact  iroilalion  or  so  as  to  aim  at 
illusion,  but  wilh  just  that  degree  of  adherence  to  a  pruto- 
ty|>o  which  is  observable  in  all  artist-like  architectural  de- 
voTDlion.    Tbis  tent-like  cbaiacler  was  further  kept  up  by 
Guncave  ceilings  and  cupulas,  emblazoned  wilh  paiiuiaz  and 
gildiiiz.      The  whole  surface  was  frequently  hroidereaover 
with  decoration,  which  consisted  almust  enlirely  of  ornn- 
nienlal  patterns  composed  either  of  foliage  or  geometrical 
fit;iiros.  though  occasioually  with  an  inlermisture  of  '  olli. 
The  decoraliuns  of  iLe  former  class  Lave  ^iven  rise  to  the 
modern   term   Arabe»que»,  as   indiualing  scroll-work  and 
fuliagc  ornament  filling  up  a  frieie  or  compartment,  although 
it  is  not  very  correclly  applied,  being  usually  intended  to 
express  a  combination  of  animal    and  vogetable  forms, 
human  figures  and  those  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  terminat- 
ing in  foliage  and  dowers;  whereas  no  such  mixture  occura 
in  Arabian  architecture,  all  imitation  of  the  human  or  even  j 
animal  shape  being  interdicted  by  the  Mohammedan  law. 
Tbcir  geometrical  patterns  exhibit  singuliLr  beauty  and  com- 
plexity, inexhaustible  variety  of  combinations,  and  a  won- 
derful degree  of  harmonious  intricacy,  arising  out  of  very  i 
simple  elements;  to  which  must  headdt^  the  variety  produced  | 
by  I'olour  aUo,  wbcreby  the  same  arrangements  of  lines  and 
figures  could  be  greatly  diversiBcd.     Uence  though  appa- 
rently quite  unmeaning,  and  intended  only  to  gratify  llie 
eye, such cmbellishmcul  must  have  powerfully  recommended 
iiWlflo  a  people  boib  imaginative  and  contemplative,  and 
viliosc  fancy  would  find  occupation  in  patiently  tracing  and 
uni'avclling  the  manifold  intricacies  and  invulvemonta,  the 
niMcsof  what  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  mere  labyrinth,  until 
its  bcliemeunfuldsilseif;  but  merely  momenlarilyasitwere, 
being  S|;aiTi  lost  when  attention  is  diverted  from  it  to  particu- 
lar parti.    It  is  on  ihis  account  that  Hessemer  assigiu  so 
vciy  high  a  value  to  Arabian  decoration,  as  being  strictly 
oniamcnial  and  strikingly  characleristic. 

One  very  prevalent  and  very  peculiar  element  of  Arabian 
decoration  is  the  use  of  inscriptions  evidently  wilh  reference 
to  llieir  ornamental  effect.  So  far  there  is  a  very  striking 
analogy  between  the  praclico  of  the  Moslems  and  that  of 
llio  aniicnl  Hgyvlians:  if  the  latter  covered  the  walls  of 
their  edifices  with  hieroglyphics,  the  others  inscribed  theirs 
no  less  profusely  wilh  sentences;  and  the  characters  of 
their  ordinary  writing,  elegant  and  fanciful  in  themselves, 
were  as  studiously  ornate  and  calligraphic  as  possible ;  and 
so  veil  do  they  harmonise  with  the  rest,  as  to  seem  to  be- 
luni;  to  Ihe  embellishment,  and  to  have  sufficient  value  as 
sui'h  independent  of  their  meaning.  Neither  wbh  the  affect 
of  culuuriii^  and  gilding  wantini;  to  set  off  the  inscriptions 
in  Ihe  most  brilliant  manner.  In  short,  oven  by  those  who 
consider  much  of  it  to  have  been  in  false  taste,  architectural 
dtjcunilion  IuueI  bo  allowed  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
Arabians  to  a  very  high  pit<.'h ;  oud  although  il  may  bo  too , 
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florid,  too  prodigal,  too  in/laled,  and  overlaid  with  ornament 
it  well  deserves  to  be  studied,  if  not  to  be  copied,  as  many 
ideas  may  be  derived  from  it,  for  novel  combinations  boib  of 
forms  and  colours.  And  for  such  study  we  nay  here  point 
out  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  splendid  work  on  the  'Alhambra,' 
and  Hessemer's  '  Arabische  Bauverzierungen ;'  in  both  of 
which  publications  the  plates  exhibit  the  or igiaal  colours. 

Lattice  or  open  trellis-work  was  another  fertile  source  of 
embellishment,  and  was  very  much  akin  to  the  perforated 
tracery  frequently  met  with  in  Gothic  buildings.  In  this 
respeet  the  two  styles  display  great  similarity  of  taste,  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  herein  from  almost  every  other ; 
notwithstanding  that  each  has  a  pecuUar  character  of  its 
own.  This  species  of  ornamental  work  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  derived  from  netting  suspended  before  aper- 
tures in  order  to  exclude  insects ;  and  in  Arabian  archilec- 
ture  it  cerlainlv  partakes  fUr  more  of  the  character  of  net- 
work than  Gothic  tracery  does,  the  interstices  being  smaller, 
and  the  design  filling  the  whole  of  one  aperture;  whereas 
in  the  Gothic  style  the  ornamental  tracery  is  confined  to 
the  heads  of  windows.  Besides  which,  the  character  of 
Arabian  tracery— if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it— is  alto- 
gether different,  it  being  composed  of  straight  lines,  fre- 
ouenlly  so  disposed  as  to  form  stars  in  some  part*  of  the 
design.  As  far  as  ati  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  iu 
this  respect  can  he  formed  &om  a  single  specimen,  the  ex- 
ample here  annexed  (on  the  authority  of  Hessemer)  ofa 
portion  ofa  window  in  ilie  mosque  of  Ilikkim  at  Cairo,  may 
beof  some  ossiiitaoce.  The  pattern  is  rich  and  playful;  and 


notwithstanding  that  although  regular  it  appears  at  firiit 
sight  to  be  rather  complicated  will  he  found  to  be  coupoiied 
of  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  forms  jet  producing  a 
constant  variety  aci.ording  as  the  lozenge  or  the  star  is 
fixed  upon  by  the  eye  as  the  centre  from  which  the  rest  of 
the  pattern  diverges. 

Of  perforated  battlements  and  parapets,  this  style  fur- 
nishes some  exceed  ugly  rich  and  tasteful  specimens,  al- 
though not  amoni,  the  lemains  of  Moorish  aicbitei-lure  iu 
Spain.  Several  of  them  are  exceedingly  intricate  and  de- 
licate also,  and  may  therefore,  almost  without  exaggeration, 
be  compared  to  lace-work  as  seen  against  the  sky.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  parapets  of  the  mosques  Lashor  and  Akmer 
at  Cairo,  which  in  some  ports  have  perforated  balllementa 
of  fauciful  outline  rising  above  the  general  parapet  of  open 
work.  Curves,  forming  pointed  horse-shoo  arches,  occur  in 
some  of  the  patterns ;  further  than  Ihis  it  is  impossible  Iu 
pretend  to  describe  them,  except  it  be  to  remark  that  the 
slono-workis  very  slander,  and  the  open  spares  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  the  nbs  or  stems  of  which  the  former  is 
composed  have  something  tiio  resembance  of  being  inter- 
woven, one  iiossing  alternately  before  and  beliind  the  next, 
after  the  fasuion  of  wicker-work. 

Equal  fancy  and  diversity  of  invention  are  shown  in  the 
devieesof  mobaicsandpavements.  many  of  which  appear  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  although,  when  analysed,  thoy  aro  found 
to  bo  very  simple  in  principle ;  fur  instance,  sorao  patietns 
exhibiting  oclugons,  stois,  and  oilier  figures,  are  produced 
merely  by  series  of  zigzag  lines  inlerseclinR  each  other  at 
right  angles,  different  combinations  being  oblainod  accord- 
ing as  the  points  of  the  ligzags  aie  turned  from  or  towards 
each  other.  Among  the  other  ornamenls  which  mark  Uiis 
style,  the  honeycomli  fretwork  ond  slalactites-liko  drops,  or 
pendents  of  ceilings  and  roofs,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
also  the  small  star-shaped  aperlutes  cut  in  a  sloprac  direc- 
tion through  the  domes  or  vaulu  over  baths,  for  t£e  pur- 
pose of  admitting  only  »  suUdueil  degree  o£  Iigttl.    These 
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latter  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  higbly  pleuing  and  in- 
genious contrivance;  and  if,  in  regard  to  the  other  en- 
richments, there  was  oftentimes  too  lavish  a  prodigality,  it 
was  almost  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  powerful  degree  of 
the  poetical  and  picturesque. 

The  above  are  the  principal  characteristic  elements  of 
the  style  generally,  but  all  of  them  do  not  enter  into  every 
design.  Domes  and  minarets  [Minaret],  for  instance,  are 
features  almost  confined  to  mosques  and  other  religious 
edifices.  Instead,  too,  of  being  employed  singly,  domes 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  great  profusion,  there  being, 
besides  the  principal  one,  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  some- 
times according  and  at  others  contrasting  with  it  in  shane. 
Variety  and  contrast  were  further  greatly  increased  by  tne 
lofty  and  slender  forms  of  minarets  being  opposed  to  the 
swelling  curves  of  domes;  owing  to  which  combination, 
buildings  in  this  style  often  exhibit  a  very  striking  pic* 
turesqueness  of  outline. 

Such  features  however  do  not  occur  in  the  remains  of 
Moorish  architecture  within  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  rather  plain  than  at  all  remarkable  for 
richness :  even  the  Alhambra  itself,  gorgeous  as  it  is  in  its 
courts  and  halls,  bears  on  its  outside  less  the  character  of  a 

Ealace  than  of  a  fortress  composed  of  irregular  masses  of 
uilding  and  square  towers  of  various  dimensions,  forming 
an  ensemble  wild,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic and  impressive.  A  certain  severity  and  solidity 
likewise  distinguish  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  which  belongs 
to  the  eariier  epoch  of  the  style,  it  having  been  erected  in 
the  first  centuiy  aAer  the  Moors  had  established  themselves 
ill  Spain.  It  is  an  insulated  oblong  building,  extending 
620  reet  horn  north  to  south,  including  a  spacious  court  at 
its  north  end  or  side.  The  interior  presents  almost  a  forest 
of  jasper  and  other  marble  columns,  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  dividing  the  plan  into  eleven  aisles  in 
one  direction  (350  feet  in  length),  and  thirty-five  in  the 
other.  In  that  division  of  the  ouilding  appropriated  to  the 
imams  and  chiefs  was  the  great  kibla,  or  sanctuary  (in  which 
the  Koriln  was  deposited),  an  octagon  covered  with  a  dome 
shaped  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone ; — the  mikrabt  or  pul- 
pit, and  the  makturOt  or  khalifs  seat  After  the  conquest 
of  the  city  in  1236,  by  San  Ferdinand,  this  mosque  was 
converted  into  the  cathedral,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
character  of  the  interior  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
erection  of  a  Gothic  choir  in  its  centre.  As  a  splendid  work 
of  a  later  epoch  of  the  style,  Cordova  could  once  boast  of 
the  palace  called  the  A2-zahr&,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  by  the  celebrated  Abd-el-rhaman  III., 
the  eighth  Umeyyah  sovereign  of  Spain.  Of  this  edi- 
fice, which  was  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
from  the  city,  nothing  now  remains  to  attest  its  former 
magnificence,  except  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  Mo- 
hammedan writers,  according  to  whi(!h  it  was  actorned 
with  four  thousand  marble  pillars,  and  had  walls  and  pave- 
ments of  the  same  material.  The  sumptuousness  ascribed 
to  the  edifice  and  its  fountains  and  baths  might  pass  for 
mere  Oriental  hyperbolism,  were  it  not  that  the  evidence 
still  afforded  by  the  Alhambra,  and  by  parts  of  the  Alcazar 
at  Seville,  removes  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  or  rather, 
the  exuberant  beauties  revealed  to  us  by  the  latter  struc- 
tures greatly  surpass  anything  the  most  florid  description 
can  picture  to  the  mind.  The  Alhambra,  the  residence  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of  Grranada,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  Mohammed  Ibn  Alnamar,  the  first  ruler, 
who  reigned  from  1238  to  1273;  according  toothers,  was 
begun  by  his  successor  Mohammed  II.  (1273-1302),  or  by 
Nasser,  and  completed  by  Abu-1-hejaj  in  1 348.  This  highly 
interesting  and  important  monument  of  western  Arabian  ar- 
chitecture is  now  rendered  comparatively  familiar  to  us,  both 
by  descriptions  and  drawings,  and  by  geometrical  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  its  principal  parts  and  decorations.  Besides 
the  two  elaborate  publications  by  Murphy  and  Jones,  many 
drawings  of  a  more  popular  kind  have  been  given  us  by 
Roberts,  Lewis,  and  other  able  draftsmen,  besides  several 
including  other  specimens  of  the  same  style  in  the  'Land- 
scape Annual'  for  1835  and  1836.  As  a  modernised  imita- 
tion of  the  style — that  is,  as  far  as  a  few  generalities  of 
form  go,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  may  be  mentioned, 
though  it  i8  little  better  than  a  shadow  or  fiiint  reflection  of 
the  original.  Anv  adequate  copy  of  such  architecture  is 
now  almost  out  of  the  question :  yet  specimens  of  it  might 
occasionally  be  introduced  with  both  propriety  and  effeot,  in 
single  apartments  or  vielosed  oourtii  wbm  it  oould  be  ipad^ 


to  display  itself  upon  &  moderate  scale,  and  witbost  ri^« 
ing  to  be  kept  up  in  any  other  portion  of  the  buildin|.  i: 
also  recommends  itself  for  detached  ornamental  buiiduip 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  provided  its  spirit  be  liit: . 
to  without  regard  to  economy,  where  eoenooy  be8g»>. 
wasteful  absurdity. 

MOORS.  This  name  is  generally  given  to  tbe  Lix 
who  subdued  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighth  ceQtr 
and  held  it  until  the  latter  end  of  the  fifieeath.  ln;> 
chronicles  of  Spain  and  France  they  are  designated  brt^ 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  under  various  denoioiuuco 
they  are  called  by  some  Sarraceni^  from  Sharhyin{lubr 
people),  Asareni,  or  descendants  of  Agar,  and  Ainw:* 
or  sons  of  Ismael.  By  more  polished  writers,  like  R.z 
ricus  Toletanus,  and  others,  they  are  styled  Araba,  k 
their  most  common  denomination,  and  perhaps  the  &< 
appropriate,  is  that  of  Moors  {Maunj,  owing  to  their  bt:: 
come  from  that  part  of  Africa  known  to  tbe  HoDaoi  bra 
name  of  Mauritania. 

Tliirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  their  prophet  i> 
Arabs,  after  conquering  the  fertile  regions  of  Asia,  m. 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa.     The  deserti  of  Bara  i:- 
Marmarica,  once  so  formidable  to  tlie  Roman  legioov  vc. 
completely  overrun ;   Carthage,  still  the  proud  cipiul ' 
Africa,  was  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  after  forty  yew 'I 
unremitting  warfare  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  froo  'i 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Su(kD,reoe:T^ 
the  laws  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.    [Bsrbeb.]  Faifr« 
being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  so  many  kiD^doni^^ ' 
military  ardour  of  the  Arabs  seems  to  hare  receired  fn^ 
vigour  from  everjr  succeeding  conquest,  forno»owf«' 
they  firmly  established  ia  Africa  than  they  invadod  u^ 
subdued  Spain. 

The  immediate  causes  and  most  of  the  inodenti  of  lU 
memorable  invasion  by  which  the  Arabs  were  broojflil  n^ 
the  very  heart  of  Europe,  are  involved  in  ikbuloui  obscflntj 
The  chronicles  of  that  country  point  out,  it  »  tru^M  '»• 
censed  nobleman  named  Julian,  who  is  said  to  hn  seatiij 
invited  the  Arabs  to  invade  the  country;  but  this  umot, 
unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  has  of  late  ^  ^}^^^: 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  truth.    Tbe  geyrapft'C' 
position  of  the  peninsula,  its  genial  climale  iod  fffjw 
wealth,  the  necessity  of  giving  employmeo^  to  "^  "j^. 
tribes  of  Berbers  who  were  daily  flocking  to  the  $t»»woi 

the  Arabian  generals,  the  spirit  of  discord  to«MntYj; 
Gothic  monarchy,  and  the  proffered  assistance  of  w  J«  ' 
who.  under  the  reign  of  Roderic's  predecessor*.  m«i^ 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  are  no  doaW  iJs^H 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  striking  event 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon  of  Rcieb,  ah.  92,vWR^ 
responds  to  April  30th,  A.D.  7 1 1,  T&riV  •  fr««^"*?^  A. 
Ibn  Nosseyr,  the  Arabian  viceroy  of  Africa,  Unde^'^!. 
small  band  of  followers  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  UlP^' ". 
received  afterwards  his  name  ( Jebal-Tarik.  *  ^ibrai  WA  jj« 
two  months  after  his  disembarkation  the  »«?f*  f  ^^i 
was  fought  on  the  banksof  the  Guadalete,  wbiclipu«»l 
to  the  Gothic  empire  of  Spain.    Cordova,  Gmf^^"^ 
Malaga,  Toledo,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  were  «*«*  'jj^ 
ily  reduced  or  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueforfc   ^^ 
fore  Musa,  who  was  now  hastening  from  Afric*  »t  w« 
of  considerable  forces,  could  land  at  Algesiras.  hw  ^w 
T4rik  was  the  master  of  the  wealthiest  cities  boA  i»^^  ^ 
extensive  provinces  in  the  peninsula.    On  tne  a 
Musa  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  in«j^ 
tain  crags  of  the  Asturias,  was  subdued  with  tta»  ''i   ' 
which  characterised  Arabian  conquest  lannndfi 

Ui  Pmod,  A.D.  71 1-756.  —  GovemOTi  (f  ^^^^ 
Sipaia.-During  the  first  fbrty-six  years  after  Ue  wjjj  ^^ 
Spain  was  governed  by  Amirs,  dependent  ^P^"!  y^ni)? 
pointed  by  the  viceroys  of  Africa,  and  not  """]j^^|ii  jf 
raised  to  command  by  the  voice  of  the  people  or  .jink 
the  army.  Their  number  was  twenty-one,  ^^^^^\i  htf 
Ibn  Zey4d,  the  first  instrument  of  the  «'?^"?:yii^  ',VX 
master  Mi&sa,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Spam  (A?  ^^  ^^^ 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  the  ^^^"°^j  ^ 
government  was  forty-six  years.  Their  nstnei 
nology  are  as  follows: —  ,  ,    .^  AutaA'^'^ 

Abd-elazb,  son  of  Musa,  who,  on  ^""^^  }r^f^^\^^ 
for  Damascus,  whither  he  wassumiDoneo  m  ''  ^fith 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  remsineu  eo  ^^  ^^  ^ 
the  command,  followed  up  tbe  conqug^  Z^  tj^^f^ 
fiither.  He  subdued  Lusitania,  invaded  ^^^^'Z/^p^ 
solidatecl  the  Arabiftu  empire  of  6|)a|Q.  A^'^  ^  * 
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ment  of  nearly  two  years  (7^  6),  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
orders  of  the  khalif  Suleym&n,  while  performing  morning 
prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Seville,  then  the  seat  of  Arabian 
government. 

Aydb  Ibn  Habib  Al-lakhmi,  one  of  the  officers  entrusted 
by  toe  khalif  with  the  executiotf  of  his  sentence,  adminis^ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  six  months,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  governor  Al-haur  Ibn  Abd-al-rahman,  a.d. 
717. 

Al-haur  made  a  successAil  incursion  into  Gothic  Gaul 
C718),  and  gained  considerable  spoil;  but  his  severity  and 
his  tvrannical  exactions,  which  fell  alike  on,the  natives  and 
on  the  Arabs,  excited  great  discontent  against  him.  The 
complaints  of  the  neopTe  reached  the  court  of  Damascus 
and  ne  was  deposea  at  the  end  of  718. 

As-samh  Ibn  M&lik  was  the  next  general  appointed  to 
ipovem  Spain.  Under  his  command  the  Moslems  pene* 
trated  once  more  into  Gothic  Gaul,  took  Carcassone  and 
Narbonne,  and  were  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  important 
city  of  Toulouse,  when  a  defeat  experienced  under  its  walls 
obliged  them  to  return  to  the  peninsula.  This  memorable 
battle,  in  which  the  Arabian  governor  himself  and  thousands 
of  his  bravest  warriors  fell,  took  place  in  May,  721. 

Anbasah  Ibn  Sohaim  Al-kelbi,  his  successor  in  command, 
administered  the  peninsula  for  four  years  and  five  months, 
durina;  which  he  made  some  trifling  incursions  into  Gaul. 
On  his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions  (in  May,  725), 
he  died  a  natural  death. 

Hodheyrah  Ibn  Abdallah  governed  Spain  until  the  ar« 
rival  of  Yahya  Ibn  Salamah,  who  ruled  for  two  years  and  a 
lialf  without  making  any  conouests.  He  was  deposed  in 
725,  and  succeeded  by  Othm&n  Ibn  Abi  Nesa,  better  known 
to  the  readers  of  romance  as  Munuza. 

Othra&n,  who  under  the  preceding  govemoTB  had  been 
the  scourge  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  persevered  in  his  attacks, 
but  his  authority  was  only  acknowledged  a  few  months,  for 
he  was  replaced  in  727  by  Hodheyfah  Ibn  Al-ahwas,  who 
^vas  himself  soon  displaced  to  make  room  for  Alhaith&m 
Ibn  Obeyd.  The  new  amir  was  accused  of  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity, and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
armv,  was  deposed  in  728. 

Abd-el-rahman,  the  predecessor  of  Anbasah,  and  the 
same  who  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  led  back  into  Spain 
the  remains  of  the  invading  army,  was  next  appointed  by 
the  khalif  to  command  in  Spain.  His  new  administration 
was  signalised  by  acts  of  justice;  he  punished  those  local  go- 
vernors who  had  been  guilty  of  oppression,  and  restored  to 
the  Christians  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  them. 
In  732  he  invaded  Gaul  at  the  head  of  the  largest  Moham- 
medan army  which  had  yet  trodden  the  plains  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tours,  where  he  was  met  by 
Ciiarles  Martel.  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  well  known ; 
the  Moslems  were  defeated  after  a  most  bloody  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  body 
of  their  general  and  his  bravest  soldiers  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Arabs  was 
once  more  stopped  in  the  heart  of  France  (733). 

Of  the  suoceedine  governors  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  viz. 
Abdd-malek  Ibn  Katn,  who  arrived  from  Africa  and  held 
the  reins  of  government  for  three  years,  until  he  was  de- 
posed ;  Okbah  Ibn  Al-hej&j,  who  kept  it  until  741 ;  Balkh 
ibn  Basher,  Thaalebah,  Hus&m  Ibn  Dher&r,  and  Thuebah, 
little  is  known'  except  that  through  their  private  quarrels 
and  interminable  feuds  the  fire  of  discord  was  kindled 
among  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  that  their  Spanish  empire 
was  brought  more  than  once  upon  the  very  brink  of  rum. 

Yilsuf  Al-fehri  was  the  last  governor  who  ruled  over 
Spain  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  khalifs.  Bleeted  by  the 
people  and  the  army  in  739,  his  appointment  was  confirmed 
at  Damascus ;  he  administered  the  government  for  nearly 
ten  years,  during  which  Mohammedan  Spain  continued  to 
be  a  prey  to  civil  war.  Ydsuf  had  to  contend  with  Samil, 
Asmir.  Huseyn  Al-okayli,  and  other  competitors  for  power. 
2nd  Period,^Spain  under  the  Sovereigne  of  the  House 
of  Umeyyah.  a.d.  756-1036. — Xiw^*.— The  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  in  the  East,  and  the 
tragic  events  by  which  it  was  marked,  were  calculated  to 
liavo  the  greatest  influence  os  the  destinies  of  Moham- 
medan Spain.  A  descendant  of  ihat  ikmily,  Abd-el>rahman 
Ibn  Muawiyah,  escaped  ttom  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Beni  Umeyyah  in  748,  and,  after  wandering  for  some  time 
in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the 
P.  a,  No.  960. 


early  part  of  755.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  detested  the  yoke  of  the  Abbasides,  and 
after  defeating  in  two  pitched  battles  (May  and  September, 
756)  the  generals  of  the  khalif,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Cordova,  in  December,  756.  Spain  now  ceased 
to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  posteritv  of  Abd«e1-rahroan,  who  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Ad-ddkhel,  or  the  Conqueror.  His 
reign  was  lon^  and  prosperous.  The  Christians,  profiting 
by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Arabs,  had  extended  their 
frontiers,  but  they  were  now  again  driven  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Asturias.  Cordova,  the  capital,  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  Abd-el-rahman,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  and  conveyed  water  to  it  He  began  the  building  of 
the  great  mosque  [Cordova],  and  formed  ship-yards  along 
the  coast ;  he  is  moreover  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  trans- 
plant the  palm  and  the  pomegranate  into  the  congenial 
climate  of  Spain ;  and  he  encouraged  science  and  literature 
in  his  states.  This  good  king  died  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 788,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  one  month. 

Hisb&m,  sumamed  Ar-rddhi  (the  benevolent),  the 
youngest  of  Abd-el-rahman's  twentv  male  children,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  by  his  fathers  appointment.  His 
reign,  although  prosperous,  was  of  short  duration.  He  had 
to  contend  with  nis  two  brothers  Suleym&n  and  Abdallah, 
who,  considering  themselves  injured  by  their  fkther's  will, 
tried  to  enforce  their  claims  by  arms ;  but,  being  defeated 
in  every  encounter,  they  wero  soon  compelled  to  make  their 
submission.  In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians, 
Hish&m  was  equally  successful.  He  obliged  Bermudo  the 
Deacon,  king  of  Asturias  (791),  to  sign  a  most  humiliating 
treaty.  His  generals  (793-4),  penetrating  far  into  France; 
seized  on  Narbonne,  which  they  plundered  and  burnt,  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  Carcassone,  defeated  Duke  William,  one  of 
Charlemagne's  lieutenants,  and  returned  laden  with  im- 
mense booty,  the  fiftti  part  of  which  Hish&m  applied  to  the 
completion  of  the  fnosque  begun  by  his  father.  Hish&m 
died  in  June,  796. 

Al-hakem  I.,  sumamed  Abd-l-a&ssi  (the  fkther  of 
cruelty),  son  of  Hish&m,  succeeded  his  fi&ther.  His  reign 
was  extremely  unquiet.  No  sooner  did  his  uncles  hear  of 
Hisham*s  death  than  they  again  asserted  their  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture; but  their  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  for 
Suleym&n  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Valencia,  in  799, 
and  Abdallah  only  obt*ined  the  royal  pardon  on  condition 
of  residing  in  Africa.  An  insurrection  at  Toledo  in  805, 
and  another  within  the  very  walls  of  his  capital  in  817,  both 
of  which  he  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour,  prove  that  he 
was  no  favourite  with  his  subjects.  In  818,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  slight  disturbance  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  his  capital, 
he  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  about  40,000  in  number,  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Africa,  whence  a  considerable  body  passed  to 
Egypt  and  seized  on  the  island  of  Crete,  which  they  kept 
until  961.  [Candia.1  After  this  signal  act  of  tyranny 
Al-hakem  received  the  surname  of  Rabadhi  (he  of  the 
suburb).    He  died  in  May,  822. 

Abd-el-rahman  II.,  surnamed  i^AatMa//  (the  middle  one), 
succeeded  his  ikther  Al-hakem.  He  had  at  first  to  contend 
against  his  great-uncle  Abdallah,  who,  leaving  his  place  of 
confinement  in  Africa,again  tried  the  fortune  orwar  in  Spain. 
He  was  however  defeated.  In  his  transactions  with  (he 
Christians,  Abd>el-rahman  was  still  more  fortunate  thah 
either  of  his  two  predecessors.  Barcelona  was  retaken  from 
the  Franks  hi  827 ;  a  Mohammedan  fleet  burned  the  suburbs 
of  Marseille  in  839 ;  and  he  fought  with  success  against  the 
Scandinavian  vikingur.  who,  in  844-5,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  His  internal  administration 
also  is  justly  commended.  He  erected  works  of  public 
utility ;  mosques  and  colleges  were  built,  roods  made,  and 
canals  dug  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  he  was  likewise 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science  and  literature,  which  he 
fostered  with  unexampled  liberality.  This  excellent  mo- 
nareh  died,  universally  regretted,  in  August,  85i. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  I.,  whose  reign 
was  anything  but  glorious.  At  war  with  his  own  subjects, 
he  was  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Christians,  who, 
nnder  Alphonso  III.,  began  to  make  successful  inroads  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Moslem  dominions.  To  his  hereditary 
states  of  CJalicia  and.  Asturias  that  enterprising  monarch 
added  the  rest  of  Leon.  Old  Castile,  Estremadura,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Lusitania,    To  these  military  disas^i 
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ters  must  be  added  a  drought  of  one  year's  duration  (867), 
which  terminated  in  a  pestilence,  an  earthquake  which 
swallowed  up  several  towns  (881 ),  and  another  piratical  inva- 
sion of  the  Northmen  (860-1).  His  reign  lasted  34  years 
and  1 1  months.  Mohammed  died  in  July,  886,  at  the  age 
oi  65. 

His  son  and  successor  Al-mundher,  being  unable  to  con- 
tend with  Kalib,  a  daring  rebel,  who  in  his  father*8  days 
had  been  suffered  to  reign  independent  in  Toledo  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  was  defeated  and  slain,  after  a  roign 
of  one  year  and  eleven  months,  in  July,  888. 

Abdallah,  his  brother  and  successor,  had  not  only  to  con- 
tend against  the  rebel  Kalib,  but  to  take  the  field  against 
his  own  sons  Mohammed  and  K^im.  The  former  he  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  near  Calatrava,  in  889.  With  the 
latter  he  was  equally  successful ;  after  a  short  campaign  he 
defeated  (895)  the  forces  of  the  two  princes,  both  of  whom 
fell  into  his  hands.  Mohaifamed,  the  eldest,  was  confined 
in  a  dungeon  and  strangled  by  his  orders;  K&sim  was 
spared.  Abdallah  died  in  October,  912,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  appointing  for  his  successor  his  grandson  Abd-el- 
rahman  III.,  the  son  of  Mohammed. 

Abd-el-rahman  III.,  surnamed  An-ndssir  Udin-iUah 
(the  defender  of  the  faith  of  Grod),  may  safelv  be  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  monarch  that  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever 
had.  When  still  young,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  his 
generosity,  and  his  love  of  learning  had  made  him  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  so  that  notwithstanding  his  uncles 
were  in  every  respect  fit  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  his  appointment  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
feigned joy.  Abd-el-rahman*s  first  care  was  to  purge  the 
country  from  the  rebels,  who  nnder  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  seized  on  the  best  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  Kalib,  who,  assisted  by  the 
Christians,  extended  his  sway  over  the  best  portion  of  Mo* 
hammedan  Spain :  he  was  pursued  from  fortress  to  fortress, 
his  army  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed,  and  himself  obliged  to 
wander  in  disguise  througn  the  mountains  of  Aiagon, 
where  he  met  with  an  obscure  death ;  and  although  his  two 
sons  Suleyman  and  Jaafar  attempted  some  time  afterwards 
to  revive  the  war,  their  plans  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  which  were  still  attached  to  their 
cause,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (944). 

In  his  expeditions  against  the  Christians,  Abd-el-rahman 
was  equally  successful.  In  938  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  Hamiro  II.,  king  of  Leon,  and  in  940  he  defeated, 
near  St.  Estevan,  that  monarch,  who  commanded  his  forces 
in  person.  His  wars  with  Ordono  II.,  king  of  Leon,  had 
the  same  happy  termination.  His  estates  too  were  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of 
Mauritania,  and  the  city  of  Fez,  its  capital,  which  he  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  Idriaites. 

Elated  by  so  much  success,  Abd-el-rahman  shook  off  the 
yoke  which,  in  religious  matters  at  least,  still  bound  Spain 
to  the  East,  and  assuming  the  titles  of  Amir-el'fnumenin 
(commander  of  the  faithful),  Khalif,  and  Imam,  began  to 
give  his  unreserved  attention  to  the  extension  and  embel- 
lishment of  his  capital,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
scbjects.  His  additions  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova, 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Az-zahr&,  the 
endowment  of  several  colleges  and  schools,  the  formation 
of  an  extensive  library  within  his  palace,  the  construction 
of  roads,  canals,  an  J  aqueducts,  all  attest  his  taste  fbr 
luxury,  his  love  of  the  arts,  and  his  unceasing  activity. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  sovereign  the  Mohammedan  writers 
have  recorded  a  striking  example.  On  the  appointment  of 
his  son  Al-hakem  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  his  youngest 
son  Abdallah  resented  the  nomination,  and  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  favoured  brother  of  his  life.  The 
plot  however  was  discovered :  Abdallah  was  arrested,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  intended  victim,  coii- 
demned  to  death  and  executed  (950).  After  a  prosperous 
reign  of  upwards  of  50  years,  Abd-el-rahman  died,  on  the 
16th  October,  961,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  vacant  throne  vras  filled  by  Al-hakem  IL,  surnamed 
Ahmostanser  billah  (he  who  seeks  fbr  the  help  of  God), 
and  who  to  the  many  brilliant  qualities  of  his  fattier  united 
an  unbounded  love  for  literature.  Al-hakem's  reign  was 
one  of  comparative  tranquillity ;  little  or  no  war  was  waged 
against  the  Christians ;  tne  family  dominions  in  Africa  were 
protected  rather  than  increased  by  conquest,  so  that  his 
whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  promotion  of  science  in 


his'states.  His  reign  indeed  has  been  not  ioappro{iriitf:j 
called  '  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature  in  Spain.'  He 
founded  schools,  endowed  colleges^  and  by  his  uaboundt: 
liberality  attracted  to  his  court  the  learned  of  every  couitr,, 
He  formed  at  Cordova  a  public  library  called '  the  Ltb-T 
of  Merwan,'  the  unfinished  catalogue  of  which  is  said  b; 
the  Arabian  writers  to  have  filled  forty-four  folio  toIuid^ 
Al-hakem  died  in  October,  976,  after  a  reign  of  apirards ' 
15  years,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son  Hisbam,  wborv 
then  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

On  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Hish&m  II.,  mrnios! 
Almuyyad  biUah  (he  who   is  protected  by  God),  to  1- 
throne,  Mohammed  Ibn  Abi  Ajamir  Al-mans<ir,  who  kl 
been  his  father's  wizir,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affectdsj 
of  his  sovereign  and  ruling  in  his  name.    He  cociDfj 
Hish&m  to  the  seraglio,  and  taking  into  his  hands  the  a^- 
nistration  of  the  kingdom,  he  assumed  all  the  insignia  of  Di- 
al ty.    Indeed  most  of  the  Arabian  historians  have  notW> 
tated  to  call  Al-manstiir  a  usurper,  and  to  number  bimajstt: 
the  kings  of  Cordova.    But  if  his  ambition  was  great.  '^ 
talents  made  him  equal  to  the  task:  he  was  braver  gcoerriii^ 
and  just ;  and  his  wars  with  the  Christians  show  that  h«n 
gifted  with  great  military  talents.     During  his  life  he  i»  isti 
to  have  directed  no  less  than  seven  and  twenty  eipedii;j:i 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  dominions,  which  hesecai 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  reducing  entirely  to  the sr' 
of  Isl&m.  In  983  he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Gornif 
Simancas  in  984 ;  Sepulveda  in  986.    In  987  he  took  c^ 
razed  Coimbra,  and  in  997  he  stormed  and  burnt  ibeeii 
of  Leon,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  he  teo: 
even  as  far  as  Santiago,  which  he  took-Jn  985,  ud  ptr 
trated  within  the  very  preoinots  of  the  shrine  o/  Cmv^ 
tella,  the  bells  of  which  he  sent  to  Cordova  to  be  wU 
into  lamps  for  the  great  mosque.  * 

In  AfHca  too  Al-mansdr  considerably  extended  the  te 
of  his  empire.  The  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  idiouus- 
tration,  or  rather  reign,  constitute  one  of  flwmosthnlliMt 
pages  in  the  history  of  Mohammedan  Snato. 

Al-mansdr  died  in  August,  1001,  on  nis  return  fronm 
unsuccessful  expedition,  the  only  reverse  ^mi^siim 
career  of  triumph,  some  say  from  grief,  othenfitrnwawi 
received  in  battle,  leaving  the  administration  of  lit ^'^ 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Abd-el-malek,  ^m^ 
his  sovereign  in  confinement,  and  ruled  as  aifiolat^ijj* v^^ 
father.     But  Abd-el-malek  did  not  possess  to  »^J^ 
QuaUties-  of  Al-mansdr ;    in   his  expeditions  sgansl  IM 
(Jhristians  he  was  generally  unsuccessful,  and  his  wtera 
administration  was  not  good.  -  He  died  in  lOM.  .in  ^^^ 
probably  from  the  effects  of  poison,  after  admmisteriBg "» 
affairs  of  the  khalifete  fbr  six  years  and  fbur  ™<""*.^  . 

He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  his  ^'?^^^jf  j 
rahman,  who,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fcther  ^ 
brother,  assumed  all  the  power,  while  Hishim  Wapw  * 
gate  life  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  But  wt  5«titf« 
with  what  he  held,  the  ambitious  minister  «ni»  *^.!^-  ; 
itself.  He  prevailed  upon  Hish&m,  who  wis  c^dlfift^"^ 
name  him  his  successor;  but  his  rash  act •■*^®*?!Sj^ 
his  ruin,  fbr  Mohammed,  a  prince  of  the  Mood,  ^P^^^j 
the  frontiers,  assembled  an  army,  invested  CorflOTS, 
Abd-el-malek  having  been  deserted  by  his  ^ojowea  ^ 
made  prisoner,  and  crucified  by  the  victor's  oroeis»  o 
17th  of  January,  1009.  -j 

The  apparent  motives  of  Mohammed's  rebellion  ^ 
to  be  to  release  his  sovereign  from  the  dependence  m  \ 
tivity  in  which  he  had  been  held  by  the  sons  o^^JIJ^l  j 
But  no  sooner  did  he  see  his  authority  firmly  ^^l^T^^ 
than  giving  out  that  Hishim,  whom  he keptin swi^^^ 
confinement,  was  dead,  he  caused  himself  to  be  P^Jriij^jf 
in  his  stead,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Khaltf  »»*  ;.,g. 
Mlah  (the  directed  by  God).  Mohammed  did  ^^^^^^ 
joy  his  usurpation ;  he  had  soon  to  contend  •H**^|^jjjiiy, 
erful  adversary,  Suieym&n,  also  a  member  of  the  ^^^^ 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  African  guard,  took  the  "«^ic!i 
him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  gained  momentary  PT,-^jn' 
of  the  capital  in  1009;  and  although  ^^^^Z^ia 
tered  Cordova  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  r"*'  ^seni 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  tore  him  to  pieces,  tn" 
his  head  to  the  camp  of  his  rival  (Aug.,  lOl^)* .    .^j^ 

Suleym&n,  surnamed  Almostdin  mUh  ^^-?  uj.„me(iBti 
€>od*s  protection),  administered  the  affeirs  or  ^^^'.^tba' 
Spain  in  Hish&m's  name,although  some  authors  ^'^  ^% 
Hishim  was  secreUy  put  to  deirth  by  his  adeff.  *^ 
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power  of  tho  Umeyyah  dynasty,  and  indeed  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire  of  Spain,  was  &st  decaying.  The  governors 
of  the  provinces,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 
capital  which  became  the  possession  of  any  daring  rebel, 
refused  all  allegiance  to  the  sultans  of  Cordova.  The  an- 
tient  inheritance  of  the  khalifs  was  cut  up  into  a  thousand 
petty  kingdoms,  which,  beinff  isolated  and  weakened,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Christians.  The  throne 
of  Cordova  itself  was  occupied  by  numerous  adventurers. 
S  uleym&n  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ali  Ibn  Hamud  (1016), 
who  was  himself  assassinated  in  the  bath  by  two  of  his  Sla- 
vonian eunuchs  (1017).  Al-K&sim,  and  Yahya,  the  brother 
and  nephew  of  Ali,  disputed  the  crown  with  Abd-el-rahman 
IV.,  surnamed  Al-mortadhi  (he  who  is  ag^eable  to  God). 
Abd-el-rahman  V.,  Mohanuned  HI.,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1018,  and  lastly  Hish&m  IIL,  occupied  alternatively  the 
throne  of  Cordova  for  a  space  of  thirteen  years. 

With  Hisham  III.  (1031)  ended  the  Khalifate  of  the  West, 
and  the  noble  race  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah,  who,  with  a  slight 
interruption  of  five  years,  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain 
for  251  year^  and  given  a  series  of  seventeen  sultans  to 
Cordova. 

Thirdperiod:  1031-1238.  Independent  Kingdoms.— Wiih 
the  extinction  of  the  khalifate  of  Cordova,  the  ambitious 
local  governors  tliroughout  the  Peninsula  threw  off  the 
mask,  and,  asserting  their  independence,  assumed  the  title 
of  kings.  Ibn  Abb4d  rose  in  Seville;  Idris  Ibn  Ali  in 
Malaffa ;  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed  Habtls  Ibn  Maks&n ; 
and  Valencia  wa»  under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-axlz,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Al-mans^.  Badajoz  and  the  whole  of 
Estremadura  were  under  the  dominion  of  Abdallah  Ibn 
Alaftas ;  Saragossa,  Huesca,  and  mostof  Aragon,  under  that 
of  Al-mondher  Ibn  Yahta ;  Ismail  Ibn  Dhi-1-ntin  reigned 
at  Toledo ;  Tehwar  at  Cordova ;  and  Zohair  and  Khairan,  two 
Slavonian  eunuchs,  who  had  passed  their  joath  in  the  seraglio 
of  Hish&m  II.,  held,  the  former,  Almena  and  Murcia ;  the 
latter,  Denia.  Cities,  even  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Car- 
mona,  Algesims,  Albarracin,  had  also  their  rulers,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  was  divided  into  as  many 
kingdoms  as  there  were  governments  before.  To  detail  the 
history  of  these  pettv  dynasties,  some  of  which  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  while  others  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  most  of  the  smaller  states 
were  again  blended  into  one  or  another  of  the  great  king- 
doms, and  that  (at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century)  Mo- 
hammedan Spain  was  divided  among  Moliammed Ibn  Abb&d, 
king  of  Seville,  Yahya,  king  of  Toledo,  Al-mostain,  king 
of  Saragossa,  and  Omar  Al-motawakel,  king  of  Badajoz  and 
part  of  Portugal. 

During  this  period  of  troubles  and  civil  war,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Portugal  and  much  of  New  Castile  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  kings  of  Leon  and  Na- 
varre, and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  suspending  their  own 
animosities,  resolved  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  their  falling 
rival.  After  a  siege  of  three  years  Toledo  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  on  the  25th  of  May«  1085,  Alfonso  entered 
the  antient  capital  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  whole  of 
New  Castile  soon  followed  the  fate  of  its  capital.  Alfonso 
pushed  on  his  conquests,  and  was  going  to  invade  the  do- 
minions of  Al-muatamed  Ibn  Abb&d,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  when  a  religious  and 
political  revolution  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Pe^ 
ninsula. 

Empire  (f  the  Almoramdeef  1099-11 46. ••-To wards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiv,  two  men,  named  Yahya  Ibn 
Ibrlihim,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Yasim  [Almorayides],  the  for- 
mer a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  where  he  learnt  divinity  and  juris- 
prudence, the  latter  a  distinguished  theologian,  succeeded 
by  Iheir  combined  efforts  in  rescuing  some  of  the  African 
tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  from 
the  ttate  of  gross  ignorance  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  in- 
structing them  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Under  the  pretext 
that  to  diffuse  a  holy  religion  was  among  the  most  imoera- 
tive  of  duties,  Abdallah  easily  prevailed  upon  his  obeoient 
disciples  to  make  war  upon  their  neighbours.  The  sur- 
rounding isolated  tribes  were  gradually  reduced,  and  the 
people  united  under-  this  confederacy  received  the  name  of 
Murabitine,  or  Almoravides,  which  signifies  men  consecrated 
to  the  service  <^  God.  Abdallah  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Amir,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abu  Bekr,  who,  leaving  his  na- 
tive d^erts,  undertook  the  conquest  of  northern  Africa*  His 


cousin  Yusef  Ibn  T&shfin  subdued  Fez  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Mauritania,  and  in  1073  the  power  of  the  Almora- 
vides was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  northern 
and  part  of  central  Africa.  To  this  monarch  the  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Spain  had  recourse  when  pressed  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Alfonso ;  and  Yiisef,  whose  ambition  knew 
no  bounds,  eagerly  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of  extending 
his  conquests.  He  crossed  the  strait  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army  (Aug.,  1086),  and  meeting  Alfonso  near  Badajoz, 
at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  gained  over  him  a  signal  victory 
(Oct.,  1086),  which,  bomg  followed  by  other  successes,  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Christian  king. 
But  if  the  Moslems  of  Spain  were  by  this  timely  aid  saved 
fi!om  their  common  enemy,  they  had  soon  to  lament  that 
they  ever  incited  to  their  country  so  dangerous  an  ally ;  for, 
struck  by  the  fertility  and  pleasing  aspect  of  the  Peninsula, 
compared  with  his  native  deserts,  the  wild  conqueror  turned 
his  arms  against  the  very  people  whom  he  was  called  to 
protect,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  treason  and  partly  by  vio- 
lence, in  establishing  his  supremacy  in  Spain. 

Yiisef,  the  first  monarch  of  that  race,  died  in  Marocco,  in 
September,  1106.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali,  who, 
in  1108,  defeated  near  Ucles  an  army  of  Castilians,  and  slew 
the  infante  Dun  Sancho,  son  of  Alfonso.  In  1118  however, 
the  important  city  of  Saragossa  was  wrested  from  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  north  of  Spain  for  ever  freed  from  their  sway. 
To  All,  who  died  in  February,  1143,  succeeded  T^shf In 
Ibn  Ali,  under  whose  reign  the  Christians  made  great  pro- 
gress. Obliged  to  defend  his  own  kingdom  of  Mauritania 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Almohades  (another  sect  of 
enthusiastic  Africans,  who  were  then  contending  for  power), 
T4shfin  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  his  possessions  across 
the  sea,  and  Spain  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  Tishfin 
died  in  July,  1145,  at  Oran,  where  he  was  besieged  by  an 
army  of  Almohades. 

Ibr&him  Abd  Ish&k,  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Almoravides,  succeeded  his  father,  but  his  reign 
was  of  short  duration.  Unable  to  resist  the  rising  power 
of  the  Almohades,  who  were  wresting  from  him  city  after 
city,  he  shut  himself  in  his  capital,  the  city  of  Marocco. 
On  the  surrender  of  that  place,  in  1146,  he  was  brought  to 
the  presence  of  Abd-el-mumen,  the  general  of  the  assailing 
forces,  and  immediately  beheaded. 

Empire  of  the  Almohades, — Mohammed  Ibn  Abdallah, 
a  native  of  Herga  in  Africa,  or,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  son  of  a  lamplighter  in  the  mosque  of  Cordova  [Almo- 
hades], was  the  founder  of  a  new  religious  sect,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Almoravides,  originated  in  the  deserts  bordering 
on  Mount  Atlas,  and  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Africa. 
By  making  his  foUowera  believe  that  he  was  the  twelfth 
im&m  of  the  race  of  All,  and  the  Mehedi,  or  director,  who 
was  to  teach  mankind  the  path  of  salvation,  and  cause 
virtue  and  happiness  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth;  by 
inveighing  against  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Almora- 
vides, and  promising  Paradise  to  those  who  should  fall  in 
the  contest,  he  attracted  numerous  proselytes  to  his  stan- 
dard. In  1121,  aAer  associating  "with  him  in  the  empire  a 
promising  youth  named  Abd-el-mumen,  he  marched  against 
the  Almoravides  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces.  In 
1 122  he  defeated  their  army,  commanded  by  Abd  Bekr.  In 
the  following  year  he  gained  no  less  signal  a  victory.  Ma- 
rocco, Fez,  and  other  important  cities  wore  subdued  in  1 125 
by  his  lieutenant  Abd-el-mumen,  and  in  1149  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  acknowledged  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
yoke  of  the  Almohades. 

Mohammed  died  in  1129.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abd-el- 
mdmen,  who  was  eager  to  fkdd  the  possession  of  l^ain  to 
his  A&ican  conquest.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  his  generals ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  cross 
the  straits  and  take  the  command  of  his  African  bands 
against  the  Christian  kings,  death  surprised  him  in  the 
month  of  March  (others  say  May),  1 163. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  Ydsef  Abu  Yaktib, 
who  appears  at  first  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
was  he  who,  in  1171,  built  in  Seville  the  famous  mosque  and 
the  magnificent  square  tower  belonging  to  it,  which  forms 
at  present  part  of  the  cathedral.  -  He  also  built  a  bridge  of 
boats  on  the  Guadalquivir.  In  1 1 73  he  defeated  AlfonsoVHI., 
king  of  Castile,  and,  after  laying  the  country  waste  and 
takmg  several  fortresses,  returned  victorious  to  Africa,  Ho 
again  crossed  the  sea  in  1^4,  and  landed  in  Spain,  where 
ho  remained  until  the  moment  of  hisde^th  (July  or  August, 
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llfi4>«  oQoasiMied  by  wounds  Teoeived  in  an  engagement 
neu*  Saniarem  in  Portugal. 

Abu  Yudef  Yaktib,  better  known  by  the  surname  of  Al- 
mansur,  landed  at  Algesiras,  and  defeated  Alpbonso  III.  of 
Castile  in  the  plains  of  Alarcos.  He  then  marohed  against 
Toledo,  the  capital*  and  although  he  could  not  reduce  it»  he 
took  Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  and  all  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. Yusef  died  in  January  or  August.  1 1 99,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  able,  brave,  and  magnani- 
mous prince. 

Mohammed  Ibn-Abdallah,  surnamed  ^nnaVWr  lidinillah 
(the  defender  of  the  religion  of  Grod),  was  the  next  prince  of 
the  race  of  the  Almohades  who  occupied  the  throne  of 
Mohammedan  Spain,  which  was  evei^  day  being  reduced 
to  narrower  limits.  No  sooner  was  Monammed  on  the 
throne  than  he  made  a  last  effort  to  regain  the  possession 
of  those  countries  which  had  been  lost  by  liis  ancestors.  In 
May,  1211,  he  crossed  the  strait  with  an  army,  the  largest 
perhaps  that  Africa  ever  poured  on  the  shores  of  Spain  (for 
we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
men),  and  encamped  on  the  summit  of  that  mountainous 
chain  which  divides  New  Castile  from  Andalusia.  He  was 
soon  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christian  princes 
and  thousands  of  foreign  volunteers,  whom  a  crusade  pro- 
claimed by  the  Pope  Innocent  III.  brought  to  their  help. 
The  day  was  fatal  to  the  Almohades :  they  were  defeated 
with  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  may  be 
considered  as  one  which  in  ite  immediate  consequences 
involved  the  ruin  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain. 
Mohammed  died  in  Maroeco,  in  July»  1213,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

The  reign  of  Yiisef  XL,  surnamed  Abu  Yakdb,  who  was 
unly  eleven  years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  a 
scene  of  continued  troubles.  He  died  without  issue,  in 
January,  1224.  His  successor,  Abl-malik  Abd-el-wahid, 
lost  both  life  and  empire  a  few  months  afterwards  (1224)  at 
the  hands  of  Abdallah  Abu  Mohammed,  surnamed  Al-adel, 
who  himself  was  strangled  in  October,  1227. 

Almhmiin  Abil  Ali  was  not  more  fortunate.  He  had  to 
contend  in  Africa  against  his  relative  Yahya,  who  disputed 
the  throne  with  him,  and  in  Spain  against  an  enterprising 
chieftain,  Ibn  Hud  by  name,  who  had  himself  proclaimed 
king  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
wresting  that  country  from  the  Almohades.  Almiunun  died 
in  1232. 

The  power  of  the  Almohades  was  now  fast  declining. 
Mohammed,  the  successor  of  Alm4mun,  strove  in  vain  to 
re-establish  his  supremacy  in  Spain :  he  was  obliged  to  q^uit 
that  country,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves.  Jomayl  Ibn  Zey&n  held 
Vale Dcia  and  the  surrounding  country;  Ibn  Hiid  was 
obeyed  inAragon  and  part  of  Andalusia;  and  Mohammed 
Ibn  Alahmar  ruled  despotically  over  Jaen  and  the  best 
part  of  the  province  of  Granada.  Occasionally  at  war  with 
each  other,  the  above-mentioned  princes  showed  their  ina- 
bility to  contend  with  the  Christians.  Cordova,  the  proud 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  surrendered  to  the 
victors  in  June,  1236 ;  Valencia  capitulated  in  September, 
1238;  Denia  in  May,  1244;  and  during^he  year  1246  all 
the  fortresses  on  both  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  from 
Jaen  to  the  gates  of  Seville,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  king  of  Granada,  became  the 
vassal  of  Ferdinand  III.,  who  in  1246,  assisted  by  his 
powerful  subject,  wrested  from  the  Moelems  the  important 
city  of  Seville. 

Fourth  Period,  1238-1492.  Kingdom  of  Granada,-^ 
By  becoming  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  the  new  king  of 
Granada,  Monammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  insured  peace  for  his 
dominions  as  long  as  Ferdinand  lived.  However,  on  the 
death  of  Alonso  X.,  surnamed  the  learned,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  throne  of  Castile,  a  desultory  warfare  was 
prosecuted  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in  a  truce  in  1266. 
ibn  Alahmar  died  in  January,  1273. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mohammed  II.,  under 
whose  reign  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Africans  to 
re-e»tablish  in  the  heart  of  Spain  the  supremacy  of  Islam. 
In  1275  Ibn  Yusef,  king  of  Jtez  and  Maroeco,  crossed  the 
straits  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  and  at  first  gained 
some  advantages ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  own  dominions.  Mohammed,  king  of  Granada,  likewise 
attempted  to  regain  part  of  the  territories  lost  by  his  ^thcr ; 


but  after  a  reigH  of  twenty-nine  yetia  i^ent  in  t^tiim 
war  with  the  Christiana^  he  died  without  accomplisbiif  ij 
object,  in  1302. 

Mohammed  III.,  surnamed  Abu  Abdalls,  bit  sod  t- 
successor,  was  an  unfortunate  monarch.  He  bad  oott.t 
to  contend  against  his  own  subjects,  who  revolted  at  G«ki 
and  Almeria.  but  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  the  Cb 
tians,  who,  in  1308»  snatched  from  him  the  important  b 
tress  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Grantoi,  tfi«r  a 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Almeria,  which  the  kisi; 
Aragon  had  invested  (1309),  he  was  the  victim  ofapopUt 
commotion,  and  obliged  to  resign  his  throne  to  hii  brodr 
Nasser. 

The  commencement  of  Nasser's  reign  was  propikift 
The  siege  of  Almeria  was  raised;  and  Ceuto,  vbicli  hit 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  AfricanSt  and  had  beoomem^ 
the  keys  of  the  straits  since  the  Christians  held  Gildm 
was  reduced  by  his  generals.  But  the  same  intoai^ 
mob  which  had  raised  him  to  power,  now  decntd  b 
deposition.  In  1314  the  ]>eople  of  Granads  tm  Ki 
proclaimed  Ismail  Ibn  Faraj.  Nasser  went  out  tp^ 
them,  but,  having  been  defeated  and  besieged  in  hiipilis 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  and  retire  into  private  life 

Ismail  Ibn  Faraj,  surnuned  Abd-el«walid,  a  princeof ur 
blood,  showed  great  abilities  both  as  a  wanior  ud  a  i 
statesman.  Although,  in  1316,  he  failed  in  his  stteopc: 
take  Gibraltar,  ke  gained  (1319)  a  most  signil  victory 6«%^ 
the  Christians  commanded  by  IMro,  In&nte  of  CtftOe.« 
I  his  uncle  John,  both  of  whom  remained  dead  on  the  Mi 
battle.  Martos  and  Baza  were  taken  in  1325,  and  tkv^ 
em  limits  of  his  empire  were  oonsiderably  exteudsd  thiw^ 
his  conc^uests  in  Murcia.  This  however  did  aot  a»  bj 
from  his  internal  enemies.  Mi^ammed,  a  priaceoftiM 
royal  blood,  having  received  an  insult  from  im,sntttk^ 
he  would  take  revenge;  and  as  Ismail  was  one  day  valka^ 
with  his  prime-visir  through  the  corrtdert  of  tbe  Ahit- 
bra,  he  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  assassini^  haded  br 
Mohammed  in  person,  and  both  king  and  sunttttr  ftil 
under  the  poniards  of  the  conspirators,  in  13SS. 

After  the  death  of  IsmaiU  his  son  Mohanunal  /V.  ta 
unanimously  raised  to  the  throne  of  Granada  Tbtaat- 
menoement  of  his  reign  was  unprosperooa  O^^siiv  *« 
capUin  of  his  guards,  revolted,  and  proclaioBiiifo^^ 
Ibn  Feraj.  The  Castiliana  (1328^  seised  oD^ett»0«««; 
Ayamonte,  and  other  fortresses ;  and  on  the  ^Sf"^^ 
in  person  to  stop  their  progress,  he  was  defealeM»  * 
army  dispersed.  The  rebel  Othm&n,  who  behmged  to  w 
royal  family  of  Fez,  having  obtained  rein(bteeaa\i  boa 
Africa,  took  Algesiras.  Marbella,  and  Ronds.  Bot  toft^ 
the  end  of  bis  reign  fortune  proved  more  javouisbtew™ 
arms.  In  1 329  he  retook  the  important  city  of  ^^^ 
vered  Gibraltar  in  1330.  and  aucceeded  in  reducing  lUw 
rebel  governcMrs  to  obedience.  However,  as  1»  "."iiT 
paring  to  cross  over  to  Africa  on  a  visit  to  Abo-WJ^^ 
king  of  Fes,  he  was  assassinated  at  Gibraltar,  ia ^^7,^^. 

Yiisef  Abu-l-hej&j.  who  at  the  time  of  his  brotbcrBJitf" 
was  at  Granada,  was  immediately  raised  to  the  ^^^^ 
the  words  of  the  Arabian  writers,  he  was  the  ni^^jrjjj 
the  most  patriotic  and  the  most  enlightened  n"*****  u 
ever  reigned  at  Granada.  In  the  intervals  «»  P^Jl,, 
seems  to  have  given  his  unreserved  attention  to  ^^^ 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  eoooang<nffo»^ 
mechanical  and  other  useful  arts,  and  to  the  P'^'^  ^^ 
the  general  welfare.  During  his  reign  the  ^^^"°*"'/ 1  jj. 
their  king  Abu-l-hasan  made  a  last  but  H««"**^(J( «{ 
tempt  to  plant  the  banners  of  Islamism  in  toe  ceo  ^^ 
Spain.  They  were  met  on  the  banks  of  the  r^  _ 
near  Tarifa  by  the  Castilians  and  Pwrtugucse  (Ucu  •  ^ 
The  Afrioans  were  cut  to  pieces  with  immense  '^^^^ 
Moorish  king^s  wives,  together  with  a  rich  ^^^^^.^.-j  tint 
prize  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  Algesiniz  in  1.3A  «^r^ 
of  many  important  towns  in  1344,  followed  thtf  »f*^*hBs 


victory,  and  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  o  ^^  ^  ^ 

considerably  narrowed.  Like  most  of  his  preaecedKN^  ^  ^ 
fell  by  an  assassin.  In  the  month  of  Dec&ober,i->^  -^^ 
was  stabbed  while  at  prayers  in  the  moiqu^  ^^ 


man. 


Mohammed  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Ydwf.  «»*^^^i« 
virtues  and  the  abilities  of  his  fother.  A.t  IP'*'*-^^^  i» 
Christians,  he  gave  his  entire  attea^tioa  to  Vy^^^  ai 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  subjetfOt**  ^^J!^^A)iai&' 


prosperity 

usual,  cfi^e  to  tl>wart  his  |g;pod  (fe^ip^^ 


Some 
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anted  chieftains,  whom  the  severity  of  his  judgments  had 
ispleaaed,  turned  their  eyes  to  his  brother  Ismail,  and  in 
be  year  1 369  attacked  Mohammed's  palace,  massacred  the 
uard,  and  rushed  into  the  royal  apartments.  Finding 
beir  victim  gone,  they  tumultuously  proclaimed  Ismail 
heir  leader. 

Ismail  IL  did  not  reign  long.  Scarcely  had  he  occupied 
be  throne  fx  one  year,  when  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
be  ambition  of  one  of  his  eourtiers,  Abii  Said  by  name, 
•^bo  had  assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  but  who  now 
esieged  him  in  the  Alhambra,  made  him  prisoner  in  a 
ally,  and  had  him  put  to  death  in  July,  1360. 

The  usurper  Abil  Said  did  not  long  enjov  the  fruit  of  his 
reason.  Bem^  at  war  with  Pedro,  sumanied  the  Cruel,  king 
»f  Castile,  ana  with  the  dethroned  monarch  Mohammed  V., 
vbose  authority  was  still  acknowledged  at  Ronda  and  the 
leighbouring  districts,  and  seeing  tnat  he  could  not  well 
resist  both  his  enemies,  he  resolved  to  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Oostile,  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  thenceforth 
as  an  hereditary  fief.  Having  obtained  a  safe  conduct, 
he  repaired  to  Seville  with  a  small  escort,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  Castilian  king.  But  either  tne  riches 
which  the  Moor  had  with  him,  even  after  presenting  a  con- 
siderable portion  to  Pedro*  awoke  the  avanoe  of  that  prince, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  Pedro  was  in  secret  intelligence 
with  Ab^  Said*s  rival:  the  fact  is,  that,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  hospitality,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  put  to 
death.     This  happened  in  1362. 

By  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  throne  of  Granada  de- 
volved upon  Uie  legitimate  sovereign.    The  remainder  of 
Mohammed's  life  was  troubled  only  by  one  unimportant 
revolt,  which  was  speedily  repressed.    He  took  Algesiras  in 
1370,  and  razed  the  fortifications.   Mohammed  died  in  1 39 1 . 
Yilsef  II.,  surnamed  Abd  Abdallah,  succeeded  to  his 
father.   Scarcely  however  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  victim  to  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Mohammed,  who,  by  aecusing  his  father  of  being  a 
friend  to  the  Christians,  had  suceeeded  in  forming  a  power- 
ful party.  The  sedition  having  been  appeased,  Ydsef  invaded 
Murcia  (1391),  but  without  much  success.    He  was  more 
fortunate  in  1394^  when  the  grand-master  of  Alcantara,  who 
liad  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Granada  with  a  body  of  cavalry, 
i^as  cut  to  pieces  witn  his  men,  and  himself  slain.    Ydsef 
died  in  1395,  with  symptoms  of  poison. 

No  sooner  had  Yiisef  expired,  than  Mohammed  VI.,  the 
same  son  who  had  conspired  against  him,  seized  on  the 
sceptre,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  eldest  brother  Y<isef,  whom 
he  confined  in  a  dungreon  in  the  castle  of  Salobrena.  The 
first  year  of  his  reign  ne  passed  at  peace  with  the  Christians, 
and  even  visited  Enrique  III.  in  Toledo;  but  war  having 
broken  out  again,  through  the  indiseretion  and  temerity  of 
the  governon  of  the  frontier  fortresses  on  both  sides,  the 
Moors  took  Ayamonte  in  1397,  and  in  the  following  year 
they  defeated  a  small  army  of  Christians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana.  These  successes  however  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  Zahaca  and  other  towns,  which  the 
regent  Ferdinand  took  from  them  in  1407.  Mohammed 
died  in  1410. 

ImmedialBly  after  Mohammed's  death,  his  brother,  Yi&sef 
III.,  was  released  from  his  conBnement  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  He  governed  the  kingdom  with  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  for  a  period  of  14  years,  during  which  peace 
was  only  interrupted  once,  in  1416,  when  the  Christians 
under  the  Infante  Don  Fernando  took  possession  of  Ante- 
qucra.     Ydsef  died  in  1424. 

Mohammed  VII.,  surnamed  Al-)*aiserl,  or  the  left-handed, 
succeeded  his  father  Ydsef.  His  first  care  after  taking 
the  reins  of  government  was  to  renew  the  truce  with  the 
Christians,  a  circumstance  which,  united  to  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  temper,  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
his  subjects.  Having  moreover  prohibited  some  fkvourite 
public  amusements,  he  became  so  odious^  that  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  at  Granada,  his  palace  was  invested  and 
forced,  and  he  had  to  escape  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  the 
sultan  of  Tunis,  in  1428. 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  Mohammed  VIII.  At 
the  head  of  an  army  furnished  him  by  the  king  of  Tunis  the 
dethroned  monarch  appeared  the  ensuing  year  in  Andalusia, 
entered  Granada,  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  palace,  and 
beheaded  him  in  1430.  But  Mohammed  was  destined  to 
lose  his  throne  a  second  time,  for  Yusef  Ibn  Alahmart  ^ 
dosceodftnt  frQm  tl^e  first  kings  of  Granada,  made  «a  alliance 


with  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  and,  having  defeated  th« 
troops  of  his  rival  in  1435,  marched  on  Granada,  and  entered 
the  capital  without  opposition,  while  Mohammed  fled  to 
Malaga  for  refuge. 

Y^sef  IV.  was  immediately  hailed  king,  but  after  a  short 
and  turbulent  reign  of  six  months,  he  died  in  1436,  and 
Mohammed,  the  dethroned  monaroh,  who  resided  at  Malaga, 
was  proclaimed  for  the  third  time.  Not  even  then  was  the 
unfortunate  king  suffered  to  govern  in  p«aee,  for  in  1445 
his  nephew,  Mohammed  Ibn  Othmin,  raised  a  oommotion 
among  the  people,  seised  on  the  Alhambra,  took  Mohammed 
prisoner,  and  confined  him  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  usurper  was  immediately  proclaimed  under  the  name 
of  Mohammed  IX.,  but  a  new  competitor  for  the  throne, 
whose  name  was  also  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismail,  and  who 
was  supported  by  the  Castilian  monarch,  seized  on  the  for- 
tress of  Montefrio,  and  maintained  himself  there  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  Mohammed.  During  four  or  five  years 
the  kingdom  of  Grauada  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  increased  tenfold  by  the  devastating  irruptions 
of  the  Christians.  At  last,  in  1454,  the  rebels,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  on  the  defensive,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments fVom  John,  king  of  Castile,  man£ed  against  Granada, 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  triumphantly  entered  that 
capital,  from  which  the  Moorish  king  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  in  disguise. 

Mohammed  X.»  son  of  Ismail,  was  then  received  without 
opposition,  and  reigned  for  twenty-one  years  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  without  the  tteqanent  revolts  which  had 
precipitated  so  many  of  his  predecessors  from  their  thrones. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1460  the  Christians  took 
Gibraltar,  and  Arehidona,  and  subdued  all  the  intermediate 
country ;  the  fVeauent  incursions  of  the  borderers  also  nar- 
rowed considerably  the  limits  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  now 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Elvira  and  the  sea.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded  in  1463,  on  condition  that  the  Moorish 
king  should  bold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Castile,  and  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  12,000  pistoles  in  gold.  Mohammed 
died  in  1466. 

Muley  AH  Abu4-hasan,  the  eldest  son  of  Mohammed, 
succeeded  him,  but  the  state  of  affiiirs  grew  every  day  worse. 
In  1470  the  governor  of  Malaga  revolted,  and  did  homage  to 
the  king  of  Castile.  Granada,  the  capital,  and  even  the 
harem,  became  the  scene  of  those  commotions  and  discords 
that  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Moorish  empire.  The  sultana 
Ayesha,  mother  of  Abii  Abdallah,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  towards  another  of  the 
king's  wives,  a  Spanish  lady  called  Zoraya,  and  mother  of 
two  princes.  At  that  time  the  two  powerful  states  of 
Ara^n  and  Castile  were  united,  and  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  was  sealed.  The  taking  of  Zahara  (1481) 
by  the  generals  of  Abti-l-hasan,  was  the  signal  of  a  war  of 
reprisals.  The  city  of  Alhama,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
kingdom,  was  reduced  in  1482 ;  and  the  ensuing  year  se- 
veral important  fbrtresses  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. In  the  meanwhile  the  city  of  Granada  was  the 
scene  of  popular  commotion  and  civil  war.  The  court  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  factions-* that  of  Ayesha  and  Zoraya, 
the  two  wives  of  Abu4-hasan.  The  tribe  of  the  Thegris 
(Zegris)  supported  the  former;  that  of  the  Beni  8errcy 
(Ab^nserrages)  the  latter;  one  held  the  Albaysin,  the 
other  the  Alhambra;  and  the  streets  of  Granada  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Although  Abd 
Abdallah  succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father  in  1483,  he 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians  near  Lucena, 
in  April,  1483.  Abd-Miasan  regained  momentary  posses- 
sion  of  his  capital  in  1484,  but  he  was  soon  disturbed  by 
Abii  Abdallah,  who,  having  obtained  his  Uberty  again,  dts* 
puted  the  throne  with  his  aged  father. 

At  last  the  people  of  Granada,  leaving  the  father  and  son 
to  fight  their  own  quarrels,  appointed  Abdallah,  surnamed 
Zagal,  or  the  brave,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew, 
called  AS'Saghir,  or  the  smalU  to  be  their  king.  In  the 
meanwhile  Ferdinand  was  pushing  on  bis  conquests.  In 
June,  1484,  he  besieged  and  took  Alora  and  Setenil,  and 
defeated  the  Moors  in  two  partial  engagemento.  In  1485, 
Ronda,  Marbella,  Cmu,  &c.,  fell  into  his  hands :  Loxa  sur- 
rendered in  I486,  and  the  ensuing  campaign  began  by  the 
taking  of  Malaga.  But  the  successes  of  Ferdinand  did  not 
awa^9  tho  Mom  to  a  son^e  pf  their  danger»  or  induce  them 
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to  put  an  end  to  their  civil  dissensions ;  for,  profiting  by  the 
absence  of  Zagal  from  his  capital,  Abu  Abdalla  As-saghir 
marched  upon  Granada  and  usurped  the  throne. 

This  monarcbi  who  is  better  known  in  the  Spanish  chro- 
nicles by  the  name  of  Boabdil,  was  the  last  king  of  Granada. 
In  the  spring  of  1491  Ferdinand  invested  that  capital,  and 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  standard  of  the  cross  waved 
on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  Thus  ended,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  an  empire  which  had  lasted  for  nearly 
eight  centuries. 

QovermMnt,  InsHtutiofU,  ^.«— The  government  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Spanish  Arabs  may  be  said,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  Eastern  khar 
lifate.  The  sovereign,  who  was  the  source  and  depository 
of  all  power,  possessed  entire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
supremacy:  he  administered  the  government  with  the 
advice  of  his  tnexuaft  or  council  of  state ;  the  office  of  kajeb, 
'  or  prime-minister,  corresponded  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  its  functions  with  that  of  a  Turkish  grand-vizier.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  waiU,  or  military  commanders; 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  there  was  no 
other  base  than  the  Kordn  and  the  traditional  decisions  of 
the  companions  of  the  Prophet,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  kadis,  although  the  sovereign  himself  could,  in  cases  of 
appeal,  revoke  their  sentence.  The  sultan  selected  his 
successors  fVom  among  his  progeny,  and  not  unflrec^uently 
associated  one  of  his  sons  in  the  empire  during  his  life- 
time. 

But  although  the  principles  of  goyemment  were  the  same 
as  in  the  East,  and  the  vices  of  Mohammedan  constitutions 
as  prominent,  yet  the  position  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  enemies,  contributed  to  give  to 
their  institutions  a  vigour  and  solidity  which  they  never 
possessed  in  the  East.  The  khalife  of  Cordova  supported 
a  large  military  force,  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  a 
numerous  fleet  to  defend  the  coast  of  their  empire  Avm 
any  maritime  invasion.  Agriculture  and  trade  were  fostered 
by  means  of  wise  and  paternal  regulations;  population 
increased  at  an  astonishing  rate ;  and  the  revenue,  which 
is  computed  at  five  millions  sterling — an  enormous  sum  for 
the  time— enabled  the  khalifs  of  Cordova  to  surround  their 
throne  with  a  magnificence  and  splendour  uupsralleled 
even  in  the  gorgeous  capitals  of  the  East 

Sciences ;  lAterattare ;  Arts,— It  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  Europe  that  the  Arabs  succeeded  to  the 
sciences  of  the  Greeks ;  that  at  a  time  when  ignorance  and 
barbarism  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, literature  and  philosophy  found  an  asylum  amongst 
them ;  and  that  by  a  singular  revolution  in  the  history  of 
nations,  Europe  became  indebted  to  her  Mohammedan 
invaders  for  the  first  lessons  of  science  and  learning. 
With  what  ardour  and  success  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge was  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  readers  must  already 
have  perceived  in  various  articles  of  the  present  wors 
[Arabia;  Abdallatif;  Avempace;  Asia;  &e.];  it 
will  now  sufilce  to  say,  that  to  the  Western  Arabs  espe- 
cially, and  to  their  settlement  in  a  corner  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the  sciences 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks. 

The  first  conquerors  of  Spain,  like  those  of  the  East,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  It  was  not  till  the  times  of 
Abd*el-rabman,  the  first  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah(A.H.  139, 
A.D.  756),  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  That  monarch  and  his  successors  founded  colleges, 
formed  public  libraries,  encouraged  literary  pursuits  by 
their  example  and  their  liberality,  and  by  their  successive 
efforts  the  study  of  the  sciences  was  introduced  into  their 
states,  and  continued  to  flourish  to  a  later  period  in  Spain 
than  in  the  East  The  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  us 
from  taking  a  complete  survey  of  Arabian  literature ;  we 
shall  therefore  omit  theology  and  grammar,  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  nation,  and  make  a  hasty  review  of  those 
sciences  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success. 

Poetry  has  alwavs  been  the  favourite  pursuit  of  Eastern 
nations:  by  the  Arabs  indeed  it  was  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  Arabia  is  said  to 
have  produced  more  poets  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  The  taste  was  rather  increased  than  abated  in 
Spain,  and  the  catalogues  of  Casiri  show  to  what  extent  the 
muses  were  courted,  since  not  only  war,  love,  and  satire, 
but  grammary  theology,  rhetoric,  and  even  the  abstruse 


sciences  often  form  the  subject  of  their  oompositiaBi  p 
poems  consist  of  idylls,  elegies,  epigrams,  odei,  sat^^ 
almost  every  other  species  of  poetry  which  ve  base  tt>. 
firom  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  except  epic  and  uri^^ 
poetry,  which  they  never  attempted.    Besides  thtsc  ] 
Spanish  Arabs  are  considered  as  the  inventors  of  it- 
idyll  called  matuhahah  (a  word  meaning  in  Anlkr ' 
variegated'),  from  the  nature  of  the  oompoiitioD,fhir:. 
description  in  the  most  vivid  colours  of  a womin, t :t 
horse,  a  flower,  or  any  similar  object    The  most  k 
guished  among  the  poets  of  Mohammedan  Spain  t'e.k 
Ibn  Hudheyl  and  Ahmed  Ibn  Abd-rabbibi,  who  fijs.\4 
in  the  ninth  century ;    Yayhia  Ibn  Al-faaJLem  A^pa^ 
who  wrote  in  d40  a  poem  on  the  Conquest  of  Spc: . 
Musa;  Abd  T&lib  of  Alcira,  who  acouired  thelunu. 
surname  of  Al-muiennabi  (the  inspirea) ;  IbD  Abdij.- 
wrote  the  'History  of  the  Kings  of  Badajoz'  inrer^:: 
muatamed  Ibn  Abbad,  king^  of  oeville ;  AlmaiKier,  iii 
Saragossa ;  and  the  famous  Abu-l-vralid  Ibn  ZeTdDc,  vi« 
poems  have  lately  been  translated  by  Mr.  Weyers. 

The  historians  of  Mohammedan  Spain  are  eqasHr. 
merous,  but  their  merits  are  generally  not  great  lU.-i 
of  them  give  us  meagre  statements  of  fiicts,  uDacooiEp«:^ 
by  reflection  and  destitute  of  method.  The  most  uki 
Abii  Beker  Al^r&zi,  who  flourished  towards  the  eod  <f  li* 
ninth  century;  Ibn  Ha^r^n,  who  wrote  a  gvDeni  b." 
of  8pain  in  60  volumes ;  Mohammed  M-moMbakii'i 
of  Badajoz,  who  left  a  history  of  his  own  tious,  e^uj 
voluminous ;  Al*homaydf,  who  wrote  a  Yno^M  i 
tionary  of  illustrious  Moslems ;  Ibn  Bashkuwil  of  CorL^ 
Ibnu-1- Abb^r  of  Valencia ;  and  the  virier IbnulKla; ; 
who  wrote  several  valuable  works  on  the  hiitorj  al  li 
kings  of  Granada. 

But  it  was  in  the  physical  and  experinenUl  rxsr.* 
that  the  Spanish  Moslems  most  excelled.    From  iht  i^ 
blishment  of  the  Umeyyah  dynasty,  the  greatest  itiecut 
was  paid  to  the  study  of  mathematics*  ^nd  iH  tk  (Kba 
exact  sciences.     Copies  of  the  works  of  DioK«nd»,  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Aristotle,  Apollonius,  sod  Uha  &vri 
writers,  were  procured  in  ConstantinoplCilwur^^'*'^'"'' 
dova,  and  translated.    Among  the  motimiBot^^ 
of  philosophy,  the  following  are  particulari;&toi?awi«- 
Averroes  (or  rather  Abd  Abdallah  Ibn  itolnDof  Oidova, 
who  died  a.d.  1198;    Abdelmaiek  Ibnl^l^^^f^^ 
calUed  Abensohar) ;  and  the  ihmousIbnfi^ebinATeri- 

pace.  Their  knowledge  of  botany  wss  c(»»l«nM'^"' 
likewise  that  of  medidne  and  chemistry,  in  toln^j;' 
sciences  they  made  considerable  profloiencf.  In  ^"^ 
matics  and  the  sciences  dependent  on  them,  therveresu 
more  distinguished.  A  Spanish  Arab,  a  naliw  of  wei 
named  As-asarkal,  improved  the  astrolabe^  and  meii^'- 
instrument  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  ii««^' 
bodies,  which  was  long  known  in  Europe  by  the  aame^' 
inventor.  .    . . 

The  useful  arts  of  life  also  engaged  the  attention oi^ 
Arabs.     Agriculture,    horticulture,   and   planJuw  »P 
encouraged  by  their  kings ;    and  the  canals  m  ^ 
works  for  urigation  constructed  by  them,  which  ar«  5; 
extant  in  the  plains  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  afld  ^^'^^ 
sufBciently  prove  their  skill  in  this  branch  of  art.  »- 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures  were  likewise  camt'^ 
considerable  perfection.     The  use  of  writingpip 
introduced  by  them  into  Europe ;   gnnpovder «« 
improved  and  first  used  by  them  mwar;  ^^V     ,of  l!;< 
reason  to  suppose  that  to  them  belongs  the  honour  o 
discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass.  .    .  t. .,.] 

(Al-makkari's  History  of  Spain  under  ^^.^^^^^ 
other  Arabian  MS8.  in  the  library  of  the  British  M"^"^; 
Conde.  HisioHa  de  la  Dominacion  de  lo9  ^[?%^j 
paJHa,  8vo„  Mad.,  1821 ;  Casiri,  BibliothscaArabm-m^^^^ 
EecunalemiB,  fol..  MatriU,  1770;  Masdeu,  ^*^^"^  j, 
(fe  Eipfl^ei,  8vo.,  Mad.,  1783-97;  Cardonne, -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
PAfrique  et  de  VEpagne,  12nio.,  P«"^',  Ante^* 
Recherches  eur  lee  Maures,  8vo.  Paris,  l^J'i^./vATrf- 
Origine,  de*  ProgresH,  e  dello  StatoAituale  a  opt 
tura,  4to.,  Parma,  1783-97.)  . ,   -^i^  M 

MOORBHEDABAD,  one  of  the  dw^n^^^J^^ //j  J.«^ 
the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided.  Its  Umits  nre  ^^^^^^ 
fined  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  them  ^"?  *  jna.» 
The  district  occupies  the  central  part  of  tl^«  P'^^nciiffl) 
intersected  by  the  Jellinghy  river,  one  <>^»»\"^Ji5tricl,iB- 
branches  of  the  Ganges.    The  popuhiffon  qiw^^ 
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•luding  tbe  capital,  was  estimated  in  1S01  at  1.020,572, 
ibout  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  the  remainder 
7ere  chiefly  Mohammedans. 

The  most  valuable  prod ucti^of  the  soil  are  silk  and  indigo. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  ttie 
nanufacture  of  wove-silks  and  taffetas,  both  flowered  and 
>lain,  and  many  other  varieties  of  silk  goods  are  made  lor 
nternal  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The  land  re- 
cnue,  or  Jumma,  in  1814  amounted  to  18,75,000  rupees 
187,500/.),  and  the  excise  duties  realised  another  lac  of 

-upees  (10,000/.). 

MOORSHEDABAD,  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  long 

he  nominal  capital  of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  24*^  ll'N.  lat.  and 

3**  15'  £.  long.,  on  the  Bbagirathi,  the  most  sacred  branch 

f  the  Ganges,  about  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  following 

he  windings  of  the  stream.    The  citv  was  originally  called 

.  /lucksoosabad,  which  was  exchangea  for  its  present  name 

a  1704,  when  Moorshed  Khooly  ithan  transferred  to  it  the 

eat  of  his  government  from  Dacca.    It  is  an  open  town, 

nd  the  buimings  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  river  through 

.  igbt  miles  of  its  course.    It  is  a  remarkably  iU-built  town, 

resenting  a  great  assemblage  of  mud  and  straw  huts, 

•laced  without  any  regard  to  order,  and  intermixed  with 

umerous  trees.    Near  to  the  river  there  are  a  few  tolera- 

ly  good  brick  houses,  and  some  mosques,  but  altogether 

he  city  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  meanest  in  appear- 

iice  in  all  India.    The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the 

own  is  the  residence  of  the  nabob,  a  modern  house  in 

he  European  style ;  the  old  palace  is  in  character  with  tbe 

general  aspect  of  the  place. 

Moorskedabad,  or  more  properly  Cossimbazar,  a  town 
ibout  one  mile  to  the  south,  whicn  may  be  considered  its 
>ort,  is  a  place  of  immense  traffic,  and  especially  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  affords  great  fecility  for  water  convey- 
ance. At  this  time  the  river  is  crowded  with  boats  bring- 
ing and  conveying  away  merchandise:  the  river  is  not 
navigable  during  two  or  three  of  the  driest  months  in  each 
year.  The  number  of  houses  of  all  kinds  in  1814  was  about 
30,000,  and  according  to  the  computation  usual  in  Bengal 
.'  of  eleven  individuals  to  every  two  houses,  the  population 
of  the  town  was  165,000.  The  city  is  the  head  quarters  of  a 
■  circuit  court  embracing  the  surrounding  districts  of  Bogli- 
pore,  Purneah,  Dinagepore,  Rungpore,  Rajeshahy,  and 
Birbhoora. 

MOOSE,  or  MOOSE  DEER,    [Deek,  vol.  viii.,  p.  351, 
.  et  sen.] 

MORAL  SENSE  is  a  name  which,  occumng  first  in 
Liord  Shaftesbury's  •  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,'  and  afler- 
-wanls  adopted  by  Hutcheson,  has  since  come  to  be  very 
generally  employed  to  denote  tbe  feelings  with  which  we 
re^rd  men's  actions  and  dispositions.  These  feelings  are 
known  also  by  the  name  of  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation.  This  last  name  answers  every  purpose 
^htch  is  sought  in  naming,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  many  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
phrase  moral  sense. 

The  phrase  moral  sense  is  objectionable,  first  of  all, 
because  the  feelings  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  name 
have  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  external  senses,  from 
which  the  phrase  is  borrowed.  The  phrase  therefore  tends 
to  give  a  wrong  notion  of  the  thing  for  which  it  is  a  name, 
an  objection  wnich  is  of  itself  altogether  fatal  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  naming. 

But  there  is  yet  another  objection  which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  last.  The  phrase  moral  sense,  as  well  as  the 
phrase  moral  facuiUy,  and  the  word  conscience  (wliich  is 
applied  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  object  of  the 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  is  one's 
own  actions  and  dispositions)  and  other  similar  phrases  and 
words  that  might  be  mentioned,  tend  to  convey  a  notion  of 
a  separate  independent  principle  in  man  from  which  he 
derives  directly  nis  moral  judgments  and  feelings.  And 
accordingly  the  use  of  these  phrases  and  words  has  led 
writers  on  morals  to  adopt  this  notion.  The  moral  sense,  or 
moral  fRculty,  or  conscience,  is  spoken  of  as  something  im- 

Slanted  withm  man  by  God,  through  which  he  instinctively 
istinguishes  between  moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  approves  of  the  one  and  cQsapproves  of  the  other.  Tlie 
theory  that  men  observe  the  consequences  of  actions  and 
dispositions,  and  that  the  ideas  gotten  by  this  observation 
are  converted  by  an  ordinary  process  of  association  into  the 
feelings  called  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 


approbation, is  rcgected  as  degraa'ing.  Now  though  we 
were  to  admit  that  a  man  possesses  an  inward  monitor 
which  tells  bim  at  once  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
it  is  clear  at  the  tame  time  that  any  one  may  plead  the 
dictates  of  this  monitor  in  defbnce  of  anything  that  he  may 
choose  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  that  others  will  have  no  means 
of  correcting  this  plea.  Thus  if  there  is  degradation  in  the 
other  coarse,  there  is  danger  in  this.  Mr.  Bentham  has 
referred  all  systems  of  morals  founded  on  a  separate  inde- 
pendent principle,  whether  called  moral  sense  or  conscience, 
or  by  any  other  name,  to  individual  caprice,  liking  or  dis- 
like, sympathy  or  antipathy.  {Principles  of  Morals  and 
LegisUition,  chap.  2,  note.) 

We  quote  the  following  passage  fi-om  an  admirable  article 
in  the  first  number  of  the  *  London  Review,*  as  serving  to 
explain  further  the  erroneous  theory  .to  which  the  phrase 
moral  sense  has  led,  and  to  justify  the  principle  upon  which 
the  following  article  on  morals  is  written.  After  stating, 
as  a  fact  in  human  nature,  that  we  have  moral  judgments 
and  moral  feelings,  and  that  concerning  these  judgments 
and  feelings  there  are  two  theories,  the  writer  proceeds : — 

*  One  theory  is  that  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  feet ;  that  we  perceive 
this  £stinction  as  we  perceive  the  distinction  of  colours  by 
a  peculiar  Ikculty ;  and  that  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the 
desires  and  aversions,  consequent  upon  this  perception,  are 
all  ultimate  facts  in  our  nature ;  as  much  so  as  the  pleasures 
and  pains,  or  the  desires  and  aversions,  of  which  sweet  or 
bitter  tastes,  pleasing  or  grating  sounds,  are  the  object. 
This  is  called  the  theory  or  the  moral  sense,  or  of  moral 
instincts,  or  of  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  or  of  in* 
tuitive  principles  of  morality,  or  by  any  other  name ;  to  the 
differences  between  which  those  who  adopt  the  theory  often 
attach  great  importance,  but  which,  for  our  present  purpose, 
may  all  be  considered  as  synonymous. 

*  The  other  theory  is,  that  the  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  and 
the  feelings  which  attach  themselves  to  those  ideas,  are  not 
ultimate  facts,  but  may  be  explained  and  accounted  for— are 
not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  law  of  our  nature,  but  of  the 
same  laws  on  which  all  our  other  complex  ideas  and  feelings 
depend :  that  the  distinction  between  moral  and  immoral 
acts  is  not  a  peculiar  and  inscrutable  property  in  the  acts 
themselves,  which  we  perceive  by  a  sense,  as  we  perceive 
colours  by  our  sense  of  sight ;  but  flows  from  the  ordinary 
properties  of  these  actions,  for  the  recognition  of  which  we 
need  no  other  faculty  than  our  intellects  and  bodily  senses. 
And  the  particular  property  in  actions  which  constitutes 
them  moral  or  immoral,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
this  theory  (all  of  them  at  least  wno  need  to  be  noticed),  is 
the  influence  of  those  actions,  and  of  the  dispositions  from 
whioh  they  emanate,  upon  human  happiness.  This  theory 
is  sometimes  called  the  theory  of  utility.'  {London  Review, 
article  *  On  the  state  of  Philosophy  in  England,'  vol.  i., 
p.  172.) 

A  masterly  exposition  of  the  objectionableness  of  the 
phrase  moral  sense,  and  of  the  theories  that  are  founded 
upon  it,  will  be  found  also  in  Mr.  Austin's  '  Provmce  of 
Jurisprudence  determined.' 

MORA'LES,  AMBROSIO,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  1513.  His  father 
Antonio  was  an  eminent  physician,  whom  Cardinal  Zimenez 
appointed  principal  professor  of  philosophy  at  Alcala, 
and  to  whom  the  marquis  of  Priego  presented  the  house 
•which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  one  tnat  Seneca  had  inha- 
bited, in  order,  said  the  donor,  that  it  might  become  again 
the  dwelling  of  the  wisest  Cordovan.  Ambrosio  had  for  his 
maternal  grandfather  Feman  Peres  de  Oliva,  who  left  him 
a  valuable  source  of  information  in  his  geographical  work, 
<  Imagen  del  Mundo.*  Another  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
was  A  mbrosio's  maternal  uncle,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Salamanca,  took  a  prominent  part  in  his 
education.  Ho  was  also  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina,  and 
to  Melchior  Cano,  two  great  writers  and  eloquent  professors 
of  divinity  of  that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  tbe  latter  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  emi- 
nent colleague  Bartholomew  Carranza,  and  a  still  greater 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano  or  Ganus  is  tho  author 
of  the  excellent  treatise  •  l>e  Locis  Tbeologicis,'  and  was  a 
great  reformer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished  many 
futile  and  absurd  questions. 

While  yet  a  youth.  Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the 
1  Pinax  or  Table  of  Gebes.    But  a  religious  enthusiasm  rosp 
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Ikr  above  all  his  literary  aspiratiom^  and  pervaded  all  his 
actioDs. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen.  Morales  became  a  Jeronymite, 
when  his  religious  fervour  being  no  longer  controllable,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  attempted  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.    The  excruciating  pain  in- 
separable from  this  self-mutilation  drew  from  him  a  shriek 
which  brought  a  brother  monk  to  his  cell  in  time  to  give 
him  effectual  aid.    In  order  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation 
for  his  conduct,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  was  saved,  according  to  his  own  account,  by  a  miracle. 
Considering  this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he 
joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a 
secular  priest     After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  a 
professor  at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  among 
his  pupils.    He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit  of  his 
famuy  by  his  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  Spain. 
He  began  to  collect  materials  in  1541,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  1560.    On  the  death  of  his  friend  Florian  de  Oeampo^  he 
obtained  the  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler;  but  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  defendinp;  the  historian 
Zurita.  .   When  the  relics  of  Justus  and  Pastor  were 
translated  to  Alcala,  Morales  was  called  upon  to  record  that 
event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion,  together  with  the 
martyrdom  of  those  saints.    On  the  death  of  the  chronicler 
Castro,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  as  belonging,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  the  king.    Tne  following  year  he  had 
to  examine  the  Codex  Albeldensis,  which  was  a  collection 
of  councils  eiven  to  Philip  II.  by  the  Conde  de  Buendia. 
At  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  rlasencia,  the  collector  of 
MSS.  for  the  Escurial,  Morales  succeeded  him  in  that 
office,  which  he  exercised  with  seal  and  discrimination. 
He  made  indices  to  his  fresh  acquisitions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  Codex  Emilianensis,  another  collection  of 
councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  'Coronica  general 
de  Espaua,'  which  Ocampo  had  carried  no  further  than  the 
death  of  the  Soipios.  After  he  bad  continued  the  history 
to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  Morales  was  sent  to  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Asturias,  to  examine  sepulchres  and  temples, 
archives  and  libraries:  he  collected  much  curious  matter 
whidi  was  published  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Escu- 
rial, by  the  antiquarian  Florez  in  1765,  and  has  been  since 
inserted  in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrosio's  works, 
Madrid,  1791-2.  It  was  important  to  explore  all  those 
places,  in  which  alone  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  centuries 
Immediately  following;  papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  antiont  times  might  be  found  everywhere,  since 
by  the  reconquest  of  Tol^o  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to 
southern  Spam.  In  his  70th  year  (1583)  Morales  finished 
the  third  volume  of  his  history,  which  completed  the  work 
to  1037.  By  wav  of  relaxation  he  printed  a  volume  of  the 
works  of  his  uncle  Feman  Peres  de  Oliva ;  and  he  inserted 
at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own,  his  iuvenile  version 
of  Cebes,  and  an  exposition  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria's  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  publication  of  this  book  till 
certain  passages  in  his  uncle's  works  should  be  corrected, 
but  as  the  Inquisitors  neglected  to  make  the  corrections, 
the  work  remained  unpublished.  The  late  editor  of  Morales 
.  had  a  copy  before  him ;  and  the  pieces  of  Morales  himself 
are  included  in  the  last  and  the  only  complete  edition  of 
his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast  his 
favourite  manual,  'Arte  para  servir  a  Dios,*  the  production 
of  an  unlettered  Franciscan,  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adhering 
however  as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  treated.  In  spite  of  its  religious  merits, 
Mmles  could  not  help  wishing  the  work  had  been  in  better 
Spanish,  and  accordingly  he  undertook  the  labour  of  amend- 
ing the  language.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  78th  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  his  directions.  Cardinal 
Sandoval,  his  pupil,  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory, 
which  was  not  completed  till  after  his  own  death.  Southey 
has  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  works  of  Morales, 
though  he  blames  at  the  same  time  his  religious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Ambrosio  is  the  Leland  of  Spain,  but,  hap|)ier  than  Leiand, 
be  lived  to  make  use  of  the  materials  wnich  he  collected, 
and  he  brought  down  the  history  of  his  country  from  its 
eajrly  Roman  period  (where  Ocampo  had  left  oflf)  to  the 
^ddle  of  the  eleventh  century.    He  aocomplished  this  tesk 


with  great  fidelity  and  industry,  thongh  tbe  reuier  s 
smile  at  his  credulity.  There  is  perhaps  no  bistonu  v^ 
personal  character  is  better  deyelopea  in  hisvorUt: 
cumstance  which  gives  them  aparticular  intemt.  AliLc. 
any  good  historian  of  Spain  must  be  more  indebted  uV 
rales  than  to  any  of  hu  predecessors,  it  hss  ben  r.u 
supposed  that  Garibay  drew  much  from  Monies,  hf 
de  Garibay  y  Zamalloa  wrote  first,  and  Honk}  kju 
praises  Garibay's  diligence  in  consulting  doctticfg'j.i 
commends  the  good  use  which  he  made  of  them.  T^y. 
timony  is  honourable  both  to  Garibay  and  Monh  l 
t>oth  had  pursued  the  same  course  of  research  Km : 
archives  and  the  deeds  belonging  to  mottuten^i 
churches. 

MORA'LES,  CRISTOBAL  or  CRISTCyFORO.ip 

Spanish  singer,  who,  about  the  middle  of  theFixi«c*:  ^ 
tury,  became  the  most  eminent  composer  st  the  Rose  ?: 
tifical  chapel.     His  masses  and  other  sacred  musais 
were  standard  compositions  till  they  were  supene^ 
those  of  Palestrina,  who  followed  soon  after. 

MORA'LES,  LUIS,  surnamed  'El  Divino;  from hn 
devoted  his  pencil  exclusively  and  most  sncoeigfalij tour 
subjects ;  in  which  respect  however  he  is  fiir  from  sb::-. 
alone  among  the  numerous  Spanish  painten.  HisSsr^. 
and  Magdalens  exhibit  the  extreme  of  fauniAO suffer:; : 
duredwith  a  celestial  meekness.  The  same  works  buLti 
tated,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  his  son  and  serenl  ti.,\ 
have  created  a  prejudice  against  Morales,  inch  perfszL^ 
having  been  imputed  to  him  either  igoonntWorviic! 
Thus  PachecoCArte  de  la  Pintara*)considen  ks 
man  who  had  a  reputation  which  he  ^  not  desms.  A* 
Palomino,  by  whom  Bryan  {Diet  qf  Bnni.)  has  bear- 
led,  has  affirmed  that  Morales  never  drev  tbe  !o 
figure  at  full  length.  He  must  have  done  it  )im^^ 
some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Monks!  p 
cipal  works  given  by  the  industrious  Dean  Bflnactitf !.' 
cion.  de  Prqfe^or.  de  Bell.  Art  en  EsjkOay  Tha  Ui^; 
and  judicious  critic  moreover  finds  in  Morales  cjw^  «^ 
sign,  knowledge  of  the  naked  form,  s  fine  p*Iiw  * 
tints,  and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  wiof . « irc« 
Christian  grief.  . 

Philip  II.,  passing  through  Badajos  on  laftssnm 
Lisbon,  in  1681,  relieved  Morales,  who  w  *«  «*'!S 
from  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a  yet^f^t^, 
ducats.  He  thus  made  some  slight  tvn^«'.ta^» 
dismissed  him,  and  refused  to  employ  te  ^^J 
the  Escurial,  after  Morales  had  gone  tbare  byw  "t; 
express  command.  Morales  was  born  st  ^^*^*''^ 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Badajoz,  where  be  died, « ''^ 
advanced  age.  in  1586.  ..     r-^,- 

MORALITIES,  or  MORAL  PLAYS.  J}^ 
Drama,  vol.  ix.,  p.  427.]  .  _    ,  .^ 

MORALS  is  a  woid  used  in  several  ^^^l^ 
which  it  U  desirable  to  distinguish.  J.  It  htsbw«  »1«^ 
together  with  the  expressions  moral  P^^^*^*^  j^ 
science,  to  denote  the  whole  field  of  knowIertg«  «*j» 
primarily  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
extensive  with  the  word  metaphyiiet.  To  ""^'j^j^ 
word  there  are  many  objections ;  and  it  ^,*^!u  airr 


almost  entirely  ceased.    2.  Morale,  as  well  ^^^^^ 
sions  moral  pkUoeophy  and  moral  ^^\^\\^ 
cially  the  science  of  what  is  called  mani  duty. 


h\^^ 


ought  and  ought  not  to  think,  feel,  say.  da  'n  J 
of  the  word,  morals  is  one  department  «'  """"iiii 
mental  nhilosophy,  or  mental  science,  or  \^^^i^  jL* 
as  we  snail  see  presently,  is  a  neoesjJO'  .  ^j^nf 
morals),  being  another  department  This  *  ^L^tiA 
the  most  convenient  use  of  the  wbrd.  and  tt  ^^ 
sanctioned  by  custom.  In  this  sense  ot  IM^  ^  ^ 
it  is  convertible  with  ethiee  and  with  ^JJ^tewWw'^ 
which,  coined  by  Mr.  Bentham,  is  "^J**  •PP^-oJ  (l<W 
ject-matter  of  the  science  it  denotes  *^.  "^Wfei.*^ 
either  from  the  Latin  moe  or  the  Greek  ^'Jr  ^-oaif 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  »«»»■  j  jfrti 
to  psychologi/,  and  to  the  names  of  most  »^]f"^'  ^  c^ 
and  ethics  are  at  the  same  time  nsxnes  ror  w     ^  ^ 


ana  etntcs  are  at  mo  same  iime  u«»-«-  -  j^p  ^  ^ 
sponding  to  the  science  which  hasjuft  ^^jZx;^^ 
^         ^  asitiigeneW/'^    - 

tppylifo.  T»3^;_ 

science  being  coextensive,  and  »*"^"°f  iS/nt  P'^'*^ '^ 
the  same  sulyect-matter  is  viewed  from  *"7  J^  #* 
indiscriminate  applicfition  of  the  sttne  tenn 


art  of  performing  one  s  duty,  or  (as  it  «?g®°X  ViiBdd* 
the  art  of  living  a  good  and  a  hapjj  Ij^^  J,^  ,„  i^  "^ 
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lers  no  ooDfu«ioQ  worthy  of  notice.*  4.  MoraU  is>  in  cur- 
rent conversation,  synonymous  with  morality;  thus  denot- 
ng  not  only  the  science  and  the  art,  hut  also  what  is  the 
»t»bject- matter  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  general 
account  of  morals,  considered  as  the  science  of  man  s  duty. 
Morals  then  is  a  name  for  the  science  which  teaches  what 
it  is  man's  duty  to  do  and  not  to  do,  or  (changing  the  phrase) 
w  hat  be  ought  and  ought  not  to  do ;  or  again,  what  it  is 
respectively  right  and  wron^  for  him  to  do ;  or  (to  resort  to 
iret  another  change  of  phrase)  which  teaches  what  is  re- 
spectively virtue  and  vice.  Our  account  of  the  science  must 
necessarily  commence  with  an  explanation  of  this,  its  funda- 
mental idea,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  somany  different  ways. 
It  is  man*8  duty  to  do,  or  he  ought  to  do,  or  it  is  right 
that  he  should  do,  or  lastly,  that  is  virtue,  which,  on  the 
most  general  view  possible  of  the  tendencies  of  a  disposition 
or  an  action,  conduces  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
That  which,  of  any  two  acts  thus  viewed,  conduces  the  less 
to  this  happiness,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  do ;  or  he  ought  not  to 
do,  or  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  do,  or  lastly  is  vice.  So,  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally,  of  any  disposition  or  action  which 
tends,  on  the  whole>  to  cause  unhappiness.  It  is  generally 
stated,  in  consistency  with  this  explanation,  that  conducive- 
ncss  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  criterion  of 
duty  or  virtue. 

Two  questions  now  arise,  to  which,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, some  sort  of  answer  must  be  given.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  will  lead  us  to  separate  the  science  of  morals 
from  two  other  sciences  with  which  it  is  often  more  or  less 
confounded,  viz.  mental  science,  or  psychology,  and  theo- 
logy, and  also  to  point  out  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  these  sciences.  The  two  questions  are,  what  does  human 
happiness  consist  of?  and  what  renders  the  pursuit  of  human 
happiness  man*s  duty  ? 

We  shall  answer  the  second  of  these  questions  first    It 
is  man's  duty  to  strive  to  increase  the  general  amount  of 
human  happiness,  because  he  knows,  both  from  the  adap- 
tation of  the  external  world  to  that  end,  and  from  express 
revelation  of  God*s  will,  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of 
mankind.    The  full  and  detailed  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position belongs  to  theology,  in  its  two  departments  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.    Thus  is  morals  connected 
with  theology.     We  have  said  that  their  provinces  have 
been  often  more  or  less  confounded,  and  this  has  taken 
place  nrincipally  in  two  ways.    God  having  revealed,  in  a 
general  manner,  the  assignment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  fiitiure  life  to  the  performance  of  duty  and  its 
violation  in  this,  some  writers,  as  Paley  for  instance,  have 
directly  referred  virtue  to  an  expectation  of  these  rewards 
and  punishments,  and,  instead  of  treating  them  as  some- 
thing extraneous  and  accidental,  have  introduced  them  as 
essentials  into  the  definition  of  morality.t    Now  morals 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  rewards  and  punishments 
further  than  to  determine  what  are  the  dispositions  and 
actions  to  which  they  are  respectively  assignea;  and  this  is 
determined  altogether  independently  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  themselves.     The  other  way  in  which  the 
provinces  of  morals  and  theology  have  been  confounded 
(and  here  the  confusion  is  complete)  is  by  deriving  all  duty 
directly  from  the  revealed  will  of  God.    Those  who  consult 
the  Bible  only,  as  being  the  depository  of  God's  revealed 
will,  for  a  complete  enumeration  of  their  duties,  clearly 
reject  morals  as  an  independent  science,  and  merge  it  en- 
tirely in  theology.    It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Bible, 
which,  88  Mr.  Burke  observes  in  a  well-known  passage, '  is 
not  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly  digested,  in  which  a 
man  could  not  mistake  his  way,^  cannot  take  the  place  of, 
any  more  than  it  can  be  superseded  by,  a  science  which 
systematically  treats  duty  on  the  principle  of  conduciveness 
to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

*  Writon  on  Hionds  In^ffemiUy  deOue  it  m  a  Mdenca  and  as  an  art.    Thus 
(to  gWe  an  inBtanee  of  each)  Palcy  defines  it  as  '  that  Bcteace  which  teschea 


men  iheir  doty  and  the  reasons  of  It  ;*  Hrnry  More,  in  his  *  Enchiridion  Ethi- 
earn/  ai  'the  art  of  Hviog  a  mod  and  happy  life '  (art  bene  beate^ae  emem/i). 

Ao  tbie  and  distinguished  writer  iu  the  *  Loodou  and  Westminster  Review* 
denifs  to  morals  all  claim  to  the  title  of  a  science.  '  Morality/  he  obsertes* 
*  ii  not  a  sdence,  hot  an  art  s  not  tiutha.  bat  ralea*  (Vol.  ir,  p.  10.  artiele  on 
Political  Benomy,  and  o»  the  Mdkod  of  PhUoBopmaU  Investipatkf  in  that 
Sance)  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  'Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,' 
wherever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  morals,  speaks  of  it  as  an  art.  It  seems 
totM,  that  monls  is  either  a  scienca  or  an  art,  acoordtog  to  the  manner  in 
srliich it ia treated;  ascienee.ir  its  subject- matter  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
propositiuiM ;  an  art,  if  in  the  form  of  rales.  It  seems  to  ns  also,  that  tiie  fitter 
way  of  treating  it  is  as  a  sclenee* 

t  P«I«y'i  well-known  defini^oa  of  virtue  is,  '  The  doios  good  to  mankind,  in 
sliedleucs  to  the  will  of  Ood,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlarang  happiness.'  fhis 
(leflBitioD  is  consUered  by  the  writer  of  this  arUcle  ss  open  to  great  obJcetiQUs. 
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The  question,  ^hat  does  human  happiness  consist  of? 
remains  to  be  answered.  And  here  too  we  can  only  gene* 
rally  indicate  the  mode  of  answering  the  question,  ratb«r 
than  provide  in  detail  the  answer  itself  Man  is  so  framed 
as  to  De  susceptible  of  certain  pleasures  and  certain  pains. 
These  pleasures  and  pains  are  of  two  different  kinds,  phy« 
sical  and  intellectual;  in  the  last  division  being  included  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy,  and  also  those  derived 
from  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation* 
These  pleasures  and  pains  differ  of  course  among  them-^ 
selves,  Doth  in  kind  and  degree.  Now  generally  the  greatet 
the  number  of  pleasures  gratified,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  pains  avoided,  the  more  is  man's  happiness  con* 
suited ;  and  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  choice  between 
pleasures  and  pains  of  different  kinds,  this  happiness  is  con- 
sulted more,  in  proportion  as  the  pleasures  and  psinfi 
respectively  gratified  and  avoided  are  more  enduring  and 
extensive  in  effect.  The  full  enumeration  and  explanation 
of  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  man  is  by  nature 
susceptible  beloni^s  to  psychology,  or  mental  science.  Mo« 
rals,  availing  itself  of  the  results  of  this  science,  proceeds 
to  determine,  by  a  comparison,  in  each  case,  of  known  plea- 
sures and  pains,  in  respect  of  number  and  value,  the  dif- 
ferent duties  of  man. 

Much  confusion  has  been  made  between  mental  and 
moral  science,  first  by  treating  the  moral  feelings  (as  they 
are  called),  or  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disap- 
probation, as  the  immediate  object  of  moral  science ;  and 
secondly,  by  supposing  these  feelings,  under  such  names  as 
conscience  and  moral  sense,  to  be  the  only  and  all-sufllcient 
criterion  of  morality  or  duty.  The  consideration  of  these 
feelings,  as  of  all  other  feelings,  belongs  to  mental  science. 
So  far  as  they  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of  human 
pleasures  and  pains,  their  consideration  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  treatment  of  moral  science.  So  far,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  proper  direction  of  these  feelings  is  con- 
cerned (which  belongs  to  the  act  of  education),  it  is  clear 
that  the  enumeration  and  explanation  of  duties  should 
precede.  Those  writers  who,  merging  altogether  moral  in 
mental  science,  derive  all  duties  from  what  they  call  an 
independent  moral  faculty,  which,  by  way  of  making  the 
thing  clearer,  they  name  conscience,  or  moral  senee^  or 
right  reason^  commit  the  error  of  mistaking  the  effect  for 
the  cause.  So  far  as  the  judgments  of  this  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  or  right  reason,  are  good  and  proper  judgments, 
so  far  must  they  be  founded  upon  the  results  of  moral 
science,  treated,  as  we  propose  to  treat  it,  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  conduciveness  to  the  happiness  of  mankind* 
And  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  whatever  of  good  exists 
in  any  moral  system  professing  to  be  founded  on  something 
else  is  really  (though  its  authors  imagine  otherwise)  derived 
from  this  science.  But  where  direct  and  conscious  refer- 
ence is  not  made  to  this  science,  there  is  no  longer  any 
security  for  the  proper  direction  of  the  moral  feelings.  As 
Dr.  Paley  happily  expresses  it,  •  a  system  of  morality,  built 
upon  instincts,  will  only  find  out  reasons  and  excuses  for 
opinions  and  practices  already  established— will  seldom  eor 
rect  or  reform  either.'    [Moral  Sense.] 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  preliminary  di8i|uisltion.  We 
no^  proceed  to  enumerate  man's  several  duties. 

It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  give  a  eomplete 
enumeration  of  single  separate  duties,  or  (in  other  words)  to 
state  in  detail  all  that  a  man  ought  or  ought  not  to  do  under 
all  possible  varieties  of  circumstances.  Tliis  can  hardly  be 
expected,  or  at  any  rate  is  seldom  professed,  and  never  ac- 
complished, in  treatises  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject 
The  most  at  all  events  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  name, 
with  the  addition  of  some  brief  general  explanation,  the 
chief  general  classes  of  duties.  The  adaptation  of  these 
general  duties  to  particular  cases  is  often  obvious.  In  some 
cases,  which  will  be  specially  noticed,  the  carrying  out  into 
minute  detail  of  general  rules  of  duty  opens  new  and  large  de- 
partments of  inquiry,  which  may  be  considered  either  as 
constituting  separate  sciences,  or  as  belonging  to  other 
sciences  rather  than  to  morals.  ^  j  *• 

In  thus  taking  refuge  in  a  general  classification  of  duties 
we  shall  have  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  list  of  dt^yonhonf 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  man  respectively  to  cultiVBte  and 
not  to  cultivate.  A  disposition  is  a  tendency  m  a  man  to 
act  (under  which  word  is  comprehended  thinking,  feeling, 
speaking,  and  doing)  generally  in  a  certain  way.  The 
names  for  the  different  dispositions  thus  come  to  emliraoe 
genera)  classes  of  aotioos.  For  instonce,  the  dispositioa 
^  Vol..  XV,r*3  S 
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railed  benevolence  leads  to  innumerable  actions  vhich, 
under  innumerably  different  circumstances,  it  is  man's  duty 
to  perform ;  and  the  name  therefore  stands  as  a  general 
name  for  all  these  actions.  To  name  singly  and  separately 
all  tlieae  actions  would  perhaps  not  be  practicable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  be  desirable.  Certain  subclasses  of  them  may 
be  named,  in  explaining  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
general  disposition,  or  (in  other  words)  the  reasons  why  it 
is  man's  duty  to  cultivate  tiiis  disposition.  This  last  ex- 
planation will  necessarily  comprehend  a  general  view  of  the 
advantages  of  the  different  actions  which  the  disposition 
tends  to  produce. 

There  are  many  different  principles  of  classification  on 
which  the  enumeration  of  duties  may  proceed.  It  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  all  duties  may  be  deduced, 
with  a  greater  or  less  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  corollaries 
f^om  any  one  which  has  been  previously  established.  Thus 
WoUaston,  in  his 'Religion  of  Nature,' deduces  all  man's 
duties  from  the  duty  of  truth.  Hobbes  again,  in  his  *  De 
Cive^'  derives  all  morality  from  the  duty  of  preserving  peace. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mode  to  be  adopted  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, or,  in  other  words,  the  mode  of  classifying  our  enume- 
ration of  duties,  is  a  matter  entirely  of  convenience ;  and, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  shall  adopt  the  divi- 
sion of  duties  which  has  been  partly  acted  upon  by  Dr. 
Paley,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  division  most  generally 
resorted  to  by  writers  on  morals. 

We  shall  treat  of  a  man's  duties,  first,  as  they  regard 
himself  individually,  and,  secondly,  as  they  regard  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, that  one  duty  is  a  duty  towards  oneself,  and  another 
duty  is  a  duty  towards  others,  not  on  account  of  its  tend- 
ing respectively  to  produce  happiness  only  to  oneself  or 
only  to  others,  but  simply  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  oneself  in  the  one  case  and  others  in  the  other  beins,  as 
it  were,  the  outward  object  of  the  action  or  disposition  wnich 
constitutes  the  duty.  'Those  acts  of  ours,*  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Mill,  'which  are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others ;  and  those  which  are  primarily 
useful  to  others  are  secondarily  useful  to  ourselves.'  {Ana- 
lyeie  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.)  Much  of  the 
good  resulting  fhim  the  performance  of  what  we  call  duties 
towards  ourselves  consists  in  our  being  therebv  better  ena- 
bled to  do  good  to  others ;  and  together  with  the  happiness 
conferred  on  others  by  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  them,  is  the  happiness  caused  to  ourselves  by  the 
gratification  of  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  duty,  and 
the  additional  security  that  is  gained  for  the  good-will  of 
others  towards  oursdves. 

L  A  man's  duty  to  himself  consists  generally  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  with  which  bis  Creator  has  endowed 
him,  and  in  the  improvement,  to  the  greatest  degree  in  his 
poweri  of  the  faculties  which  he  possesses. 

The  first  part  of  this  duty  is  altogether  negative;  A  man 
roust  abstain  firom  wantonly  exposing  himself  to  danger,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  prudenU  i^nd  he  must  refrain 
from  suicide.  For  when  man  learns  that  God  has  adapted 
his  created  world  to  the  production  of  general  happiness,  he 
learns  at  the  same  time  that  life  has  been  given  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  foolishly  risking  or  in  laying  violent  hands 
upon  his  own  life,  he  tends  so  lar  to  mar  God's  object.  He 
throws  away  his  own  means  of  attaining  happiness  in  the 
way  in  which  God  has  willed  that  he  should  attain  it,  and 
he  destroys  also  his  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  a  man's  duty  towards  him- 
self, consisting  in  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  or,  as 
we  may  otherwise  express  it,  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
bein^,  this  is  partly  positive  and  partly  negative.  It  is  a 
roan  s  duty  to  improve  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  study 
and  by  cultivating  good  dispositions ;  the  full  explanation 
of  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
subject  of  education.  It  is  his  duty  also  not  to  deteriorate 
his  character  by  sensual  excesses.  The  vices  which  he  has 
thus  to  guard  against  are  principally  two.  luei  and  intem- 
perance; the  latter  of  whioh  divides  itself  into  drunhenneee 
and  gkUUmy*  The  names  of  the  two  yirtues  opposite  to 
the  two  vices  of  lust  and  intemperance  are  chaetity  and 
temperance*  The  cultivation  of  these  two  virtues,  or  the 
abstinence  from  the  two  c<Mrre8ponding  vices,  is  recom- 
mended not  only  by  the  good  accruing  to  the  individual, 
but  also  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  thereby  saved  from 
'nfl.*,tiug  injury  on  others. 


n.  In  considering  a  xnan'a  duties  toward  othtn.  % 
would  adopt  the  subdivision  of  duties  towards  qsq  ^^^ 
rally  as  men,  and  duties  towards  men  as  meiDl)en  c^i 
same  society.  These  last  duties  will  be  aeiin  subd:v 
into  duties  towards  members  of  the  same  political  ng^-,, 
state,  and  duties  towards  members  of  the  same  famjii 

1.  The  duties  towards  men  generally  as  men,  ci  ten-, 
mankind,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  geDcnl  u^ 
of  benevolence  or  kindnese^  courage^  tineerity,  ^  i. 
mility. 

In  benevolence  or  kindness  are  included  tympaik^  • 
general  disposition  to  assist  our  fellow-men;  pitji,^*X. 
ness  towards  those  in  di&tres.s  and  towards  inferion,(> 
rosity  or  liberality^  which,  bein^  the  disposition  to  tnai: 
own  means  serviceable  to  others^  turns  pity  to  pxxi  ace  ,*: 

fratitude ;  and  charity ^  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  uy 
t.  Paul,  or  the  disposition   to  judge  kindly  of  otlcft  - 
duct.    The  vices  opposed  to   sympathy,  pity,  gciser^ 
gratitude,^  and  charity,  are  eel/Uhnsse,  hardhearted, 
cruelty,  avarice^  ingrcUitude,  and  malevolenee  or »-» 
ritablenesi.    Slander  is  one  principal  form  in  vfa  a . 
last-mentioned  evil  disposition  displays  itself.  Tberx*- 
tion  of  the  virtues  comprehended  under  the  name  ^ 
lence,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  opposite  vicei,  ban  * 
obvious  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  happioefs  of  ii: 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  foqgotten  that  b(f i-> 
accrues  to  the  benevolent  man  himseli  from  tbegniiii^ 
of  his  natural  feelings  of  sympathy*,  and  that  b/ doioi^ 
to  others  he  disposes  others  to  do  good  to  him. 

Courage  is  valuable,  as  tending  to  give  effed  t^  »>' 
benevolence.  It  must  not  exist  in  such  excess  as  to  icii. 
man  to  adventure  a  great  risk  for  a  disproponiooateljs:!. 
object,  and  must  therefore  be  governed  by  prudeo(%  ^ 
Mill  Indeed  has  treated  of  courage  as  a  particul&r  fona  i 
prudence,  a  mode  of  treating  of  it  which  «e  caooct  ikl 
proper.* 

Sincerity  comprehends  truth  in  words  aud  A»s/| « 
justice  in  conduct.    The  manner  in  which  the  pwaa «[ 
these  virtues,  or  the  abstinence  from  the  opjwste  rrffc  uf 
lying  and  cheating,  is  recommended  by  geMnl  utiliM 
obvious.    Without  the  general  observance  otirBtt  ^m 
hone^y,  men  would  have  no  confidence  ino««»^.*» 
there  would  be  no  safety.     The  proverb,  ti*^'^''***^* 
the  best  policy,'  pithily  expresses  tne  beafiBi«I^^'^* 
on  one's  own  good,t 

It  remains  to  speak  of  humility.  This  ii  pc^TjLf  *! 
decidedly  a  virtue  as  its  opposite,  pride,  is  a  we.  Tbeevj^ 
of  this  vice  consists  in  its  tendency  to  hurt  lh«  m^p^ 
others,  and  to  diminish  our  disposition  to  do  good.  Tolerw« 
of  others*  opinions,  and  reverence  towards  sttpcw**  ^ 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  are  forms  of  iJ^n^J'^ifJ 
these  are  dispositions  which,  when  the?  exist,  utm^ 
much  good  both  for  oneself  and  for  others. 

2.  The  duties  towards  men  as  members  of  the  »»« P^ 
litical  society  or  state  resolve  themselves  into  mp^^ 
dispositions  of  patriotism  and  obedience.  The  m  ^ 
virtue,  the  value  of  which  has  been  often  gi«*^7  °^*^ 
and  which  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  ^*J'°i  g. 
nationality.  But  nevertheless  it  is  a  virtue.  ^J  ^^ 
neral  happiness  is  best  pursued  by  each  individuii  »»«J 
his  own  happiness  his  own  chief  object,  and  again  t>J 
body  of  individuals  making  the  pursuit  of  their  offQ*^ 
rate  interests  their  chief  object,  patriotism  p^F'^  7^ 
pered,  or  the  desire  to  benefit  oae*s  own  ^^^^^^^. 
as  this  is  not  done  in  such  manner  as  to  iniuie  »^*[ .  ^. 


tries,  is  one  valuable  means  of  promoting  ^^J^  •- JS 
ness  of  mankind.  Of  obedience  to  those  who  sw  »  ,^ 
with  authority  in  a  state,  and  to  the  laws,  U  ^^"^^ 
morals  to  speak  only  in  the  most  general  m«nn«-  ^ 
filling  up  of  the  detail  belongs  to  political  science. 

•  •  Wrhcn  we  perfbTin  aeti  of  eounge  oi  fbrtitad*.  tt»e  ^"jj?^  «rt  ** 
danger.  Is  incurred  for  Uie  sake  of  «  prepooderant  good.  ^]j^*£^M(tt'^'^ 
■omething  more  than  a  balance  ftir  Iho  ohance  of  etil,  t»f."WL  ^^ > 
act  would  not  lie  a  balance  of  ifpod,  but  of  cvO.  U  *<»«  "^J^^^t.' 
moral,  not  a  moral  act.  and  would  have  no  title  to  the  wat  oi™  ^_|^^i 
Courage,  in  lUct,  I«  but  a  specie*  of  the  acU  of  ymdencs;  •»  ^^aw^' 
distinction  by  a  particular  name ;  that  claas  in  which  f^^if^^gtie^tf^ 
or  rather  of  a  particoUr  description,  are  to  be  hutrffd  ^ '"  ma) 
ponderant  good*    (MiU's  AnalptU  of  the  Buwuim  H*^  '^ZlX,  to  h»w  ^ 

There  is  an  obvioos  difference,  which  Mr.  MiU  saami  «*»^{^urt»io»»^ 
Bi^ht  of. between  courage  being  coTerned  byprudfiDW'Jww     'jf^fjB^t 
ought  to  be.  and  couroge  t>eing  only  a  particular  form  offl^j^  «fei  ^* 
agree  with  Mr.  Mill  either  in  elaaainff  courage  amoDg  iM  ""^ 
man  to lumaelf.  .^  .    cn*a\  t^'^^'Z 

t  Kant,inhU*Motaphyslc  of  Btblcs*  CUfi^f^'^^u^'A^^'^ 
virtue  of  sincerity  among  the  duties  owed  by  a  nwa  if  »!™*3r  0^.' 
ttbandonnent  asd,  aa  it  wore,  the  aiinihUatloii  of  tki  diput}  o> " 
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science  having  determined  what  lawa  ought  to  he  enMsted, 
on  the  ground  of  conduciveness  to  general  happiness, 
morals  enjoins  obedience  to  them,  without  reference  to  their 
individual  goodness,  but  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  political 
society  generally,  and  of  preserving  to  men  all  the  advan* 
tages  which  political  society  yields. 

3.  The  duties  towards  others  who  are  members  of  the 
same  family  consist  altogether  in  affection,  which  manifests 
itself  differently  according  to  the  dififerent  fomily  relations. 
Thus  we  speak  of  conjugal  afifection,  naternal  and  maternal 
atrection,  filial  affection,  and  fraternal  affection.  Conjugal 
afTection  implies  fidelity.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  affection  opens  a  wide  field  of  discussion ; 
but  it  may  be  said  generally  to  show  itself  best  in  the  proper 
education  of  the  children.  Into  filial  affection  gratitude 
and  reverence  largely  enter.  Fraternal  affection  differs 
from  friendship  only  in  the  peculiar  relation  under  which 
the  feeling  exists. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  general  summary  of  man*s 
duties.  We  have  said  nothing  of  duties  towards  God,  which 
are  generally  made  to  form  a  separate  division  in  treatises  on 
morals,  because  we  conceive  that  these  duties,  ao  far  as  they 
depend  on  God's  special  commands,  and  thus  differ  {)rom 
the  duties  which  we  have  enumerated,  a  ^  which  we  come 
to  know  by  observing  their  tendency  to  promote  general 
happiness,  belong  to  the  senarate  subject  of  religion;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  duties  which  depend  on  positive  laws 
enacted  in  a  political  society  have  been  referred  to  political 
science.     Generally  we  may  say  that  man  ousht  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  reverence  and  giratitude  to  God,  by  reason  of 
his  superiority,  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  us.    But  the  duty  of  entertaining  these  feeling  in 
this  particular  case  flows  at  once  from  the  general  duties  of 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor  and  reverence  towards  a  superior ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  application  of  the  general  duties  to  this 
particular  case  needs  not  the  assistance  of  revelation,  and 
involves  no  essential  difference   from  the  application  to 
other    cases,  there  seems  no   necessity  for   a   separate 
division. 

So  also  the  duty  of  kindness  to  the  inferior  animals  must 
he  taken  as  a  corollary  from  the  general  duty  of  kindness 
which  has  been  inculcated.  The  pain  which  we  believe 
that  Qod  wills  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  men,  we  must 
believe  too  that  he  wills  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  other  ani- 
mals which  he  has  created.  The  pain  of  which  animals  are 
susceptible  we  suppose  to  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of 
which  men  are  susceptible ;  at  least  we  have  no  means  of 
conceiving  any  other  sort  of  pain.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
different  circumstances  are  introduced,  there  is  no  need  for 
a  separate  division  wherein  to  treat  of  our  duties  towards 
the  inferior  animals. 

We  shall  not  prolong  this  article  by  a  list  of  works  on 
the  subject  The  greater  number  of  works  which  are  pro- 
fessedly written  on  morals  are,  for  a  reason  which  has  been 
indicated  in  the  course  of  the  article,  in  reality  works  on  a 
part  of  mental  science.  Such  for  instance  is  the  character 
of  that  part  of  bishop  Butler's  works  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  bek>nging  to  the  subject  of  morals.  A  good 
treatise  on  morals  and  a  good  history  of  moral  science  are 
both  desiderata  in  our  literature.  Paley's  treatise  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  which  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  that  we 
possess,  has  many  faults  both  of  matter  and  of  arrange- 
ment; and  the  value  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  *  History 
of  Ethical  Science,'  which  enjoys,  somehow  or  other,  a  high 
reputation,  will  best  be  known  hj  reading  Mr.  Mill's  severe 
but  yet,  in  our  opinion,  not  unjust  criticism  entitled '  A 
Fragment  on  Mackintosh.' 
MORASS.    [Marshes] 

MORATIN,  NICOLAS  FERNANDEZ  (the  elder 
Moratin),  was  born  in  1737,  at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in 
1780.  Coming  shortly  after  the  poetical  reformers  Luxan 
and  Montiano,  he  became  the  practical  reformer  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  in  the  last  century.  His  comedy  'La  Pe- 
timetra'  contains  some  fine  passages,  but  wants  comic 
power.  In  his  tragedy  of  '  Lucrecia,'  which  has  greater 
merit,  the  style  is  not  always  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  Neither  of  these  pieces  was  performed;  such 
was  the  prejudice  against  wnat  was  denominated  French 
taste.  Moraiin's  three  discourses,  '  Desengaiios  al  Teatro 
SspaDol,'  drove  from  the  stage,  with  the  aid  of  an  injunc- 
tion from  government,  the  '  Autos  Sacramentales.'  Besides 
remodelling  the  drama,  Moratin  was  a  still  more  sue- 
fieuful  restorer  of  lyric  poetry  in  Spain,    Hii  talents  imd 


his  amiable  character  soon  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
the  learned  of  the  time — the  Maestro  Flores;  the  minister 
Llaguno,  the  translator  of  the  Athalie ;  the  botanist  and 
humanist  Ortega ;  the  eloquent  Clavijo  Fajardo.  the  trans- 
lator and  annotator  of  Buffbn,  and  the  editor  of  *  £1  Pen^- 
sador,'  the  best  periodical  of  that  time ;  his  own  competitors 
or  rivals,  as  it  were,  Montiano,  Ayala,  Cadahalso,  and 
others — in  a  word,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  all  sought 
Moratin's  friendship.  The  Arcadians  of  Kome  gave  him 
the  name  of  FlumisboThermodonet&co  as  a  fellow-member. 
In  1764  he  published  periodically  some  of  his  light  poetry, 
under  the  title  of  '  £1  Poeta.*  Soon  after  appeared  bis 
didactic  poem  on  the  chase, '  La  Diana,'  which  threw  into 
the  shaae  £1  Piscator  Salman tino,  Castro,  Nile,  Cer- 
nadas,  and  many  other  writers  of  that  class,  who  were  then 
corrupting  the  public  taste  and  disgusting  the  lovers  of 
genume  poetry. 

In  1770,  through  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Aranda,  he 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  anti-reformist  performers  to 
exhibiting  on  the  sti^e  his '  Hormesonds,'  a  tragedy,which  is 
far  from  bein^  perfect,  thought  it  is  the  best  of  his  dramas. 
The  same  subiect  has  been  treated  by  the  living  poet  Quin- 
tana,  in  his  *  Pelago.*  This  ereat  effort  of  Moratin  enoou 
raged  Ayala  to  write  his  'Numancia  destrnida;'  Cada* 
halso,  his  '  Sancbo  Garcia,'  and  Huerta,  his  '  R^uel,'  in 
order  to  support  tragedy  in  her  new  garb  on  the  Spanish 
sta^e.  From  a  like  impulse  the  *  Haoer  que  haeemos,* '  £1 
Se&orito  Mimado,'  and  *  La  Senorita  mal  chada'  of  young 
Thomas  Iriate  or  Yriarte,  and  '  £1  Delinquente  honrado  * 
of  Jovellanos,  advanced  that  reform  in  comedy  which  Mo- 
ratin's son  Leandro  accomplished.  Moratin  wrote  another 
tragedy,  *  Guzman  el  Bueno,' which  contains  several  fine 
passages,  but  it  was  not  performed. 

Unassuming  and  of  too  retired  habits  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  totally  helpless  when  brought  among  place- 
hunters,  Moratin  never  importuned  the  great,  not  even 
those  to  whom  he  had  free  acoess.  He  asked  nothing,  he 
expected  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing.  He  practisea  the 
law  merely  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  his  wife  and  son. 
From  this  uncongenial  labour  he  was  at  last  released  by 
his  friend  Ayala,  who,  quitting  Madrid  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  selected  Moratin  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  fill  his  chair  of  Poetica,  a  situation  ibr  which  these  two 
friends  had  before  been  competitors.  A  poet  is  hardly  at 
home  in  the  field  of  practical  utihty.  However  by  a  '  Me« 
moir  on  the  means  of  encouraging  Agriculture  m  Spain 
without  injuring  the  breed  of  cattle,  Moratin  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Madrid,  and 
soon  became  an  active  member  of  it  He  always  refused 
to  make  any  application  to  the  Spanish  Academy  and  to 
that  of  History  to  become  a  member  of  those  bodies. 
*  What  absurdity,'  he  once  wrote  to  Llaguno,  '  to  compel 
an  aspirant  to  literary  honours  to  beg  for  Uiem,  just  as  a 
person  wanting  a  place  in  the  Excise  has  to  petition  for  it' 
Accordingly  his  beautiful  catfto,  '  Las  Naves  de  Cortes,* 
passed  unnoticed  when  the  Spanish  Academy  crowned  a 
much  inferior  composition  of  Jos^  Vaca  de  Guzman. 

Many  of  Moratin's  prose  writings,  and  the  whole  of  h!s 
interesting  corresponaence  with  Bayer,  Conti,  Llaguno, 
Cadahalso,  and  others,  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of 
repeated  searches  and  seizures  of  the  fiimily  papers  in  Fer- 
dinand's reign.  Among  them  was  perhaps  his  '  Historical 
Letter  on  Bull-fights,'  proving  them  to  be  not  derived  from 
the  Romans,  but  peculiar  to  Spain.  This  work  however  is 
not  mentioned  by  his  son  Leandro  Moratin,  in  the  bto^re 
phical  notice  of  his  father,  which  he  prefixed  to  the  '  Obras 
Postumas  de  Don  Nicolas  Moratin '  (Barcelona,  1821,  and 
London,  1825).  This  edition  is  founded  on  a  collection  of 
the  author's  poetry,  which  he  himself  gave  in  a  corrected 
form,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  his  friend  Bernascone. 
Interspersed  in  it  are  the  following  pieces,  which  have  par- 
ticular merit : — '  Las  Naves  de  Cortes,' '  Amor  y  Honor, 
'  Don  Sancbo  en  Zamora,' '  Abdelcadir  y  Galiana,*  '  Con 
suelo  de  una  Ausencia,'  *  Fiestas  de  Toros  en  Madrid,' '  La 
£mpresa  de  Micer  Jaques  Borgoiion.'  There  is  a  collection 
of  dramas  and  other  works  of  Moratin,  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
book. 

Cut  off  unfortunately  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  inseparable  firom  the  profession  of 
an  author,  and  boldly  opposing  the  routine  established  by 
ignorance  and  fasliion,  the  elder  Moratin  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  beneficial  change  in  public  opinion 
and  he  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  high  moral  and  intel 
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lectual  character.  This  was  a  glory  the  more  enviable  and 
rare  inasmuch  aa  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country^. 

(Signorelli,  Storia  Crttica  de*  Teatru  vol.  vi. ;  Foreign 
i?tf27teu',  1828,  vol.  i.;  Obr<u  Literarias  de  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  torn.  ii. ;  Salv&'s  Catalogue  qf  Spanish  Books,  London, 
1826.) 

MORATIN,  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  greater  dramatist  than  his  father,  and  also  one 
of  the  Arcades  of  Rome  under  the  poetical  appellation  of 
Inarco  Celenio.    He  was  born  at  Madrid,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1760,  began  to  versify  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  second  prize  or  accessit 
from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  his  heroic  poem  entitled 
•Toma  de  Granada.'    In  order  to  obtain  this  precocious 
success,  he  secretly  availed  himself  of  the  few  leisure  mo- 
ments which  he  could  steal  from  the  mechanical  occupation 
of  a  jeweller,  to  which  his  father  had  bound  him,  in  order  to 
divert  his  mind  from  poetry,  and  save  him  from  the  evils  of 
poverty. . .  Fortunately,  his  daily  wages  of  eighteen  reals 
(about'  3^.  6^N)f  our  money),  which  he  gained  by  his  humble 
occupatbnV.enabled  him,  after  the  early  loss  of  bis  father,  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.    But  soon  losing  her  also, 
Moratin  joined  an  uncle,  who  was  a  jeweller  of  the  king, 
without  however  discontinuing  his  intercourse  with  the 
learned,  such  as  Melon,  and  Fathers  Estaia  and  Navarrete. 
Directed  by  these  distinguished  individuals,  his  muse 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  above  Society  with  another 
accessit,  for  his  '  Leccion  Poetics,'  a  satire,  as  it  was  required 
to  be  by  the  academ  ical  program  me,  against  noetasters .    1 1  is 
in  fact  a  short  ArsPoetica,  far  more  methoaical  and  critical 
than  the  previous  metrical  compilation  of  rules  by  *  Juan  de 
la  Cueva,'  but  it  has  been  superseded  in  its  turn  by  the 
more  appropriate  and  didactic  *  Po6tica'  of  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  in  1827. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  Moratin  became  secre- 
tary to  Cabarrus,  a  high  statesman  and  financier,  who  was 
sent,  in  1786,  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Paris.  On 
his  return  in  1789,  the  youn^  poet  chastised,  in  most  hu- 
morous and  witty  prose,  the  intruders  into  Parnassus,  in 
his  anonymous  'Derrota  de  los  Pedantes,*  written  in  the 
fashion  of  the  'Viage  al  Parnaso'of  Cervantes.  In  the 
same  year,  the  celebrated  minister  Floridablanca  rewarded 
his  ode  to  the  new  king,  Charles  IV.,  with  a  small  pension ; 
but  he  was  at  last  raised  to  independence  by  a  much  greater 
patron,  *  El  Principe  de  la  Paz,'  the  great  favourite  of  both 
king  and  queen,  once  the  arbiter  of  the  whole  Spanish  em- 
pire in  both  hemispheres,  and  now  forgotten,  though  still 
iivinof— Godoy.  To  Moratin*s  credit,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  never  kicked,  as  so  many  did,  the  fallen 
political  lion. 

In  2  790  he  brought  out  on  the  stage  his  play  of  £1  Viejo  y 
.a  Niiia'  (which  shows  the  consequences  of  great  disparity 
of  age  in  marriages),  his  first  and  most  felicitous  drama.  In 
1792  followed  'La  Comedia  Nueva,'  or  'El  Caft,'  a  very 
comic  satire  against  stage  absurdities  and  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  bo  translated  on  account  of  its  local  and  national  al- 
lusions. About  this  lime  Moratin  travelled  through  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  both 
to  observe  society  and  the  art  of  reflecting  it  on  the  stage. 
He  returned  in  1796,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  transla- 
tion of  Hamlet,  which  is  a  complete  failure.  More  fortu- 
nate afterwards,  he  produced  in  1803  'El  Baron'  (or the 
Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  his  best  performances, 
eclipsed  the  similar  piece  of '  La  Lugarena  orgullosa;*  in 
1804,  'La  Mogigata*  (a  hypocritical  young  lady  preparing 
herself  for  the  cloister  in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  her 
intrigues);  in  1806,  'El  Si  de  las  Nifias,' the  subject  of 
whicb  also  is  a  female  who  defeats  all  her  mother's  attempts 
at  restraint,  and  the  object  of  her  previous  instructors.  It 
was  represented  twenty  consecutive  days,  reprinted  four 
times  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  translated  into  many 
languages. 

Elated  by  his  popularity,  Moratin  was  preparing  some 
new  pieces,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
were  enviously  directed  against  him,  checked  his  ardour. 
Although  powerfully  shielded  by  Godoy,  his  'Escuela  de 
los  Maridos,'  Moliere*s  'Ecole  des  Maris'  (admirably 
adapted  to  Spain  and  modern  times),  was  not  represented 
till  the  17th  of  March,  1812,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
made  the  author  chief  royal  librarian.  On  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  Moratin  s  property  u-as  seized,  and 
himself  reduced  to  actual  starvation.    Still,  before  the  close 
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of  that  year,  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  proniiKr! ' 
tures  of  his  character,  induced  him  to  pr^re,  for  tb'-V 
fit  of  the  actor  Blanco  of  Barcelona,  *£l  Medico  iPsh 
piece  which  was  modelled,  with  proper  adaptations.  ;s]f 
lidre*s  *Medecin  malgr6  lai.'     Beloved  as  he  tri;i:< 
city,  the  dread  of  oilicial  and  concealed  persecuton:.. 
him  leave  it  in  181 7  for  Paris,  where  he  lived  vithbr 
friend  Melon,  till  the  restoration  of  Uie  populir  Sf^- 
constitution  in  1820,  when  he  returned  to  Buceloia.  W 
editing  here  his  father's  works  in  1821,  as  stated  inL^* 
vious  article,  he  left  that  city  again  on  account  of  tbr. 
fever,  and  went  to  join  hia  friend  Silvela  at  Bordeact 

He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  tbe  improT;:> 
of  his  own  'Origenes  del  Teatro  Espanol,'  a  vori:^.. 
and  rare  erudition  and  research,  the  subject  of  vhirhv- 
far  from  being  exhausted,  and  is  discontinued  bvtitfir 
just  before  the  anpearance  of  the  exuberant  Lope  «V 
and  his  prolific  school.  At  the  end  of  1825  Moraliof  t- 
began  to  decline.  Accompanied  by  Silvela,  be  returned!:.'. 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  18^8,  ad  i. 
buried  near  Molidre's  monument  in  Pdre  la  Chaise. 

Although  a  lyric  poet  of  equal  genius  and  more  tc^r- 
his  ikther,  and  though  he  had  the  credit  of  having  uif' 
the  blanc  verse  (verso  lihre)  so  suitable  to  tbeSp3!ii<:r 
and  of  having  moreover  used  new  combinations  of  2?. 
and  rhymes,  Moratin  did  not  consider  himself  enti'i! 
the  double  title  of  a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet   A  xftt  • 
rectness,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  fiigHts  of  irj. 
tion,  and  a  strict  submission   of  all  other  poiren  !* ' 
control  of  judgment,  deprived  L.  Moratin  of  ttatonibl* 
and  freedom  which  are  necessary  for  cne  who  wdoU ^^' 
to  be  a  first-rate  poet.    He  is  very  roughly  li8ii<il^^- 
Fbreign  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  iu,  p.  695),  bat  beis'"^ 
cated,  con  amore,  hy  a  rival  publication,  the  Fbreign Sfnr 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  147).     Galiano  CAthenantm,  1834,  jj.  srnkh 
attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  tbe  tvo  rr>::& 
after  acknowledging  that  L».  Moratin  *  acematei;  pNtaj^i 
the  manners  and  forms  of  Spanish  society.' love»i!Hp'J>s 
in  rather  a  summary  manner  to  tli6  level  of  clcreri'^J** 
But  how  could  the  characteristic  vivacitjr  wrf  f^^^ 
of  that  society  be  exhibited  in  what  Galiano  o&'aw?^ 
and  uninteresting  plots?' 

Instead  of  intricacy,  the  great  object  of  i&rt*'  ^'^* 
tists,  L.  Moratin  was  poetically  fond  of  8in»?&i*!»»*^'^**' 
ment  of  beauty.  Moreover,  it  was  byconstan\*iff^^^J^'^ 
the  ranks  of  middle  life  that  he  attained  thepoieroffW- 
rectly  representing  the  faults  and  feelings  vbichf^^-^'^ 
that  class  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  place  hew  to  J^^ 
on  the  dispute  between  the  classical  and  romaDlicsf'^'^'^ 
in  which  the  two  Moratins  were  involved.  ,    , 

The  poetical  works  of  L.  Moratin  having  been  porrti^ 
in  1824  by  his  friend  Amao,  the  greater  part  of  them ja^ 
published  by  him  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1825,  and  ff 
printed  by  the  same,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  in  the  foWm^}^ 
Part  of  this  collection,  •  Poesias  Liricas  deL  Moratin, «» 
printed  in  Loudon  by  Calero,  for  SalvA.  in  1  vd.  i^ 


The  splendid  edition,  in  three  thick  vols.  8vo.  "J  ^ 
Spanish  Academy  in  1830,  of  the  -Obras  de  Don  ^^ 
Moratin,' was  reprinted  in  1835,  at  Barreloiia,  wiiw>j\^ 
•Origenes.'  This  edition  of  1830  does  not  comprcbeno  ^ 
Auto  de  F6  Logrotio,'  which  appeared  with  notes  unfl«^ 
name  of  the  *Bachiller  Gines  de  Posadilla,'  nor  the  lo'^^ 
ing  works,  which  remain  in  MS.:  a  translation  of  tan  •  , 
a  fragment  of  his  own  life ;  •  Viage  i  Inglalerra  e !»  ; 
•  Catalogo  de  todos  los  Escritos  Espaiiolcs  del  ^^f^J:^^ 
nico  conocidos  hasta  el  dia;'  various  criticisrajw  °j'.  ^^ 
compositions;  abridgement  of  'Fray  Gerundio;  w^^ 
literary  correspondence  with  Jovellanos,  L^'*S""Vjaf 
Forner.  Signorelli,  Conti,  and  others.  All  the$e  vor^ 
being  collected  in  1831  for  the  press,  by  Salva  ana  ^ 
Of  L.  Moratin's  dramas,  the  foundation  of  hiafam^'"'' 
ous  editions  have  appeared.  ^     .  ^^  um 

iObras  de  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  vol.  ii;  ^^J^C  Lj 
Critico  de  D.  L,  Moratin.  Barcelona,  1833 ;  ^evili*  ''^ 
Critico,  de  /).  L.  Moratin,  SeviUa,  1833;  ^"^r  fl. 
pigment  au  Manuel  du  Libraire,  Paris.  1834;  ft"'*  " 
Senior's  Catalogue  of  Spanish  Books,  1838.)  ^t^^ 

MORAVIA  (in  German,  Maehren;  in  8^*^'°^!^ 
wa)  is  a  German  province  of  the  Austrian  monattn),  ^^,^/ 
between  48'  40'  and  50**  25'  N.  lat,  and  15  '»  «''  ^i,ifb 
E.  lone.,  including  in  these  limiu  Austrian  bii»«  s  ^ 
extends  along  the  whole  north-eastern  frontiefi  ^ 
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rliicli  it  forms  one  province.  It  terminates  in  a  point 
3wards  tbe  north,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
Prussian  Silesia  and  Galicia,on  the  northwestby  the  Prus- 
ian  county  of  Glaz  and  by  Bohemia,  on  the  south-eaBt  by 
lungary,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Lower  Austria.  Its 
rea  is  rather  more  than  10,000  square  miles  (of  which 
Austrian  Silesia  is  nearly  1800  square  miles).  The  popu- 
iiliou  in  1830  was  2,060,000,  and  in  1834,  2,110,140,  of 
k'hom  470,000  belong  to  Austrian  Silesia.  The  division 
»f  the  province  is  into  eight  circles,  viz.  Olmiitz,  Briinn, 
glau.  Znaym,  Hradisch,  and  Prerau  in  Moravia,  and 
tTescben  and  Troppau  in  Silesia. 

Fttce  qf  the  Country ;  Soil ;  and  Climcde, — Moravia  is 
livided  from  Bohemia  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the 
Bohemian-Moravian  chain;  from   Prussian  Silesia  by  a 
part  of  the  Sudetes,  called  the  Gesenke,  or  the  Moravian 
chain  ;   and  from  Hungary  by  the  much  higher  and  wider 
Carpathian  range.    Moravia  is  thus  shut  in  by  mountains 
on  tne  east,  north,  and  west:  it  is  open  towards  the  south, 
in  which  direction  the  Morawa  takes  its  course  towards 
the  Danube.    Tlie  interior  is  traversed  by  other  chains, 
so  that    more  than  half  of  the  countrv  is  mountainous. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ktter  chains  is  the 
range  extending  from  Briinn  to  Olmiitz,  and  thence  east- 
ward.    It  contains  numerous  caverns  and  hollows,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Mazocha,  sixteen  miles  north-east 
of  Briinn,  a  frightful  abyss,  300  feet  long,  180  broad,  and 
960  deep,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest    The  mountains  however 
enclose  fertile  valleys,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  province, 
about  the  centre  and  towards  the  south,  consists  of  fine 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely  fruitful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  countrv  is  from  480  to  900  feet 
above    the   level    of  the  sea,  declining   rapidly  towards 
the  south.    The  rivers  are  numerous:  the  largest  is  the 
Marscli,  or  Morawa,  which  gave  to  the  countrv  the  name 
which  it  has  borne  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.    This  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult, 
rises  in  a  cavern  at  the  northern  noint  next  to  Bohemia  and 
Glaz,  flows  in  a  southern  course  through  the  middle  of  the 
country,  receives  most  of  the  rivers  (excepting  a  few  that 
run  into  the  Oder),  especially  the  Theya  or  Taya,  and 
leaving  the  province  at  the  southern  point,  from  which  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  falls 
into  the  Danube  above  Presburg.    There  are  no  lakes  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  numerous  meres  or  ponds  abounding  in 
fish,  of  which  there  are  468  in  the  circle  of  Znaym  alone, 
the  total  surface  of  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  100  square 
miles.    Moravia  is  subject,  from  the  inequality  of  its  sur- 
face, to  considerable  variation  of  temperature ;  but  not- 
withstanding its  elevation  and  northern  latitude,  it  enjoys  a 
milder  climate  than  some  other  countries  in  the  same  pa- 
rallel.   The  greatest  heat  in  summer  is  95^;  in  winter  the 
mercury  sometimes  falls  to  16"  (Fahrenheit).    The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Olmiitz  is  48^ 

Naturcd  Productions. — ^The  animals  are  hones,  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  red  deer,  hares,  feathered  game  and 
domestic  poultrv,  especially  geese,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  exported.    With  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.     Of 
corn  it  has  on  the  whole  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own 
consumption,  especially  an  abundance  of  very  fine  wheat 
Very  large  quantities  of  r}'e,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Flax  is  the  most  important  product,  and  it  is  nearly  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  Prussian  Silesia.    Hemp  is  cultivated 
in  the  southern  part ;  but  the  consumption  of  hemp  and  of 
flax  is  so  great,  that  large  quantities  of  both  are  imported. 
Fruit  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.    The  vine  flourishes 
in  some  parts ;  and  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  so 
much  land  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  that 
the  government  thougnt  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  in  1803 
issued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  laying  out  of  new  vine- 
yards.  The  forests  furnish  vast  quantities  of  timber  fbr 
building;  and  fuel,  potashes,  gall-nuts,  &c    The  pastures 
are  extensive  in  the  mountain  districts.    The  mines  are  of 
great  antiquitv.     Formerly  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
were  worked,  Sut  they  were  nes^lected  in  the  troubles  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  have  not  been  re- 
sumed.    At  present  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  coals, 
marble,  pipeclay  {^meer9chaum)t  and  some  precious  stones, 
particularly  topazes,  are  produced. 

Manvjactures  and  TVo^f^.— The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  very  flourishing,  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
furnish  supplies  for  an  extensive  export  trade  to  Germany, 


fiuhg&r]r,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  The  manufao* 
ture  of  thread  is  likewise  considerable.  Dyeing  is  carried 
on  at  Briinn,  which  is  particularly  celebrated  for  dyeing 
Turkish  red.  Moravia  enjoys  also  the  benefit  of  a  great 
transit  trade.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wool, 
Vienna  silks,  Russian  furs,  tallow,  wine,  oil,  porcelain, 
glass,  8cc. 

Reli^on,  Education^  ^.— The  inhabitants  are  partljr  of 
Slavonian  and  partly  of  German  origin,  the  former  being 
about  three-fourths  of  tbe  whole.  In  1825  there  were  425,000 
Germans,  1,399,000  Slavonians,  27,358  Jews,  and  90  Gip- 
sies, all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  except 
54,000  Lutherans,  who  have  54  churches;  1 4,000 Calvinists» 
with  17  churches;  and  the  Jews,  who  have  54  synagogues. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Olmiitz 
and  the  bishop  of  Briinn :  Silesia  is  under  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  There  is  a  university  at  Olmiitz,  re-establisned 
in  1827;  gymnasia  in  every  circle,  for  those  who  study  the 
higher  branches  of  learning ;  and  about  1500  schools  in  the 
towns  and  the  country,  in  which  130,000  children  are  edu- 
cated. The  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  asy- 
lums for  the  blind,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

History. — ^Moravia  was  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and  Marco* 
manni  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
Quadi  went  with  the  Vandals  to  Spain  in  407,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Scyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli;  and,  about 
548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  a  kingdom  of  Moravia,  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  present  province,  was  established,  which  was 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  who  compelled  Ssmpslaus,  the 
king,  to  be  baptized.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Swia-^ 
topluk  united  all  the  tribes,  and  formed  a  kingdom,  which  vk 
said  to  have  included  not  only  Moravia,  but  Bohemia*  Misr 
nia,  Brandenbuiv,  Pomerania,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  part  of  Up^ 
per  and  Lower  rannonia,  and  Ddmatia.  This  prince  died 
m  894,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons.  By  dissensions 
between  them,  and  unsuccessful  wars  with  tbe  Boii  (Bohe- 
mians) and  the  Magyars,  Moravia  was  much  weakened,  and 
lost  its  independence  in  a  great  battle  in  907.  It  was  ofteo 
a  prey  to  the  Hungaiians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  and  alter 
many  changes  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia.  In 
1527,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  to  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Moravia  was  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  which  it  has 
ever  since  been  united. 

There    are    many  considerable  and  flourishing  towng 
in  Moravia,  some  of  which  have  been  already  described 
[AusTERLiTz;  Brunn],  and  others  [OLMiiTz;  Txschen; 
Troppau  ;  Znaym]  will  be  described  in  their  order.    There 
are   ailso    other   flourishing  towns.      In    the   circle    ot 
Olmiitz  is   Sternberg,   a  municipal   town   belonging  ta 
Prince    Liechtenstein,    which   is   agreeably    situated   ia 
the  mountains,  and  has  8200  inhabitants,  who  carry  om 
flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  canvas;, 
calicoes,  and  stockings.    Prosznitz,  likewise  a  municipal 
town,  belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein,  is  situated  on  the 
Rumza,  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hanna,  of  which  it  is  iha 
chief  town.  It  has  four  suburbs  and  several  churches.  There 
are  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  kerseymere,  and  linen,  several 
brandy  distilleries,  and  the  greatest  corn-market  in  Mo- 
ravia.   The  population  is  nearly  9000.    In  the  circle  of 
Briinn  is  NicoUburg,   the    chief  town  of  an  extensive 
lordship  belonging  to  Count  Dietrichstein :  it  has  a  palace^ 
with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  fine  cathedral  aad  se- 
veral other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  &c.    It  has  about 
7800  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jqws<    Eisgrub 
has  a  magnificent  palace,  the  usual  summ^c  residence  of 
Prince  Liechtenstein,  with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive parks  in  Germany,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated: 
tower  in  the  Oriental  style,  218  feet  high,    the  finest 
orangery  in  Germany,  and  an  immense  collection  of  exotiot 
trees  and  plants.    Eisgrub  has  1800  inhabitants.     IrUku^ 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built 
walled  town  on  the  river  Iglawa.    It  has  6  churohts,  k 
gymnasium,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  flourishing  manufa<N 
tures  of  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  a  great  trtue,  particu^ 
larly  in  corn  and  hops.    The  population  is  14,000.    Tte 
celebrated  fortress  of  Spilberg,  in  which  Htilto  pritonen  are 
confined,  is  in  the  circle  of  nriinn. 

(Stein;  Horschelmann ;  Ilnstol;  llluinonbooh;  Rohrcr; 
Oeeterreichische  Encydopa^iU**,  hi,%\) 

MORAVIAN  MOUNTAINH.    ICIkhmanv  1    , 

MORAVLA.NS.  or  MOKAVIAN  imKTllRKN. a  con- 
gregation of  Chriitiani  dtf«i*tiiido(i  from  tlio  Bohemian  or 
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tbren,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Hussites.  [Hvss,  John.I 
The  Bobemian  brethren  dissented  from  the  Callixtines,  and 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
that  party  and  the  council  of  Basle  in  1433.  They  then 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community,  called  '  the 
brothers*  union/  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  seclu- 
sion through  fear  of  persecution,  they  were  called  bv  their 
enemies  *  Griibenheimer  *  or  Troglodytes.  They  looked 
upon  the  Scriptures  as  their  rule  of  faith,  rejected  transub- 
stantiation,  and  were  very  strict  in  their  discipline,  excluding 
the  vicious,  the  scoffers,  and  the  worldly  from  their  commu- 
nion. They  established  among  themselves  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  practical  and  aomestic  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, who  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  the  begin- 
ners, the  proficient,  and  the  perfect  They  had  their  bishops, 
seniors,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  who  administered  their  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Like  the  Quakers  they  re- 
fused to  do  military  service. 

When  the  great  Reformation  took  place  in  Germany,  the 
Bohemian  br^hren  sent  envoys  to  Luther  in  1522,  who 
approved  of  most  of  their  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  admit  every  article  of  their  confession  of 
faith,  yet  he  said  that  it  might  be  tolerated  as  it  was.  (Mos- 
heim,  Ecclesiastical  History^  sixteenth  century,  iii.  2,  2.) 

tn  1547  most  of  the  brethren  were  expelled  from  Bohemia 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  upon  which  they  took  refuge  in  Poland 
and  Prussia,  where  they  formed  several  settlements,  espe- 
cially at  Marienwerder.  They  were  united  for  a  time  with 
the  Lutherans  by  the  convention  of  Sendomir,  but  after- 
wards drew  closer  to  the  Calvinists  at  the  synods  of  Ostrorog 
in  1620  and  1627,  and  adopted  Calvin's  creed,  retaining 
their  own  Bohemian  forms  of  discipline.  (Eisner,  Brevu 
Conspectus  Doctrina  Frairum  Bohemorunit  in  Gerdes's 
Miscellanea  Groningtana,  vol.  vi.) 

Under  Maximilian  II.,  those  brethren  who  had  remained 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  enjoyed  full  toleration*  and  they 
formed  their  chief  settlement  at  Fulnek  in  Moravia,  whence 
they  received  the  name  of  Moravian  brethren.  But  in  the 
subsequent  Thirty  Years'  war,  their  settlements  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  utterly  destroyed,  and,  after  various  mi- 

? rations,  their  descendants  were  settled,  in  1722,  by  Count 
inzendorf,  on  his  estate  of  Bethels  dor  f  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
where  their  colony  took  the  name  of  Hermhut,  from  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  called  Hutsberg.  They  then  established 
themselves  as  a  new  community  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Brethren,  to  which  Protestants  of  every  denomina- 
tion were  admitted,  without  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
respective  creeds,  but  on  condition  of  conforming  to  their 
rules  of  discipline,  which  were  derived  from  those  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren.  Since  that  time  the  community  of  the 
United  or  Moravian  brethren  has  greatly  increased,  and 
has  spread  through  Germany,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  other  Protestant  countries.  Wherever  they  have  formed 
a  new  and  distinct  settlement,  they  have  enforced  their  regula- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  discipline  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  but  there  are  many  Moravians  scattered 
about  in  towns  among  people  of  different  communions,  where 
they  form  small  congregations  and  have  their  own  meetings. 
The  Moravians  do  not  assume  to  constitute  a  separate  sect, 
and  whenever  they  have  been  required  as  a  body  to  state  their 
creed,  they  have  professed  a  general  adherence  to  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  their  preachers,  without  pledsnng 
themselves  to  all  its  articles,  reject  any  doctrine  which  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  it  Thev  avoid  discussions  on  the  spe- 
culative trutnsof  religion  ;  they  acknowledge  the  mani&s- 
tation  of  God  in  Chnst,  and  consider  the  life,  sufferings, 
death,  and  merits  of  the  Saviour  as  the  foundation  of  their 
faith.  They  look  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  revelation  of 
God.  They  also  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  continues  to 
enlighten  inwardly  those  who  pray  for  it  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  their  conduct,  and  they  make  a  practice  of  in- 
voking it  in  circumstances  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  before 
coming  to  a  determination.  Each  community,  represented 
b^  its  elders,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  provides  for  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  its  members,  for  its  churches,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  establishments,  and  the  funds  for 
these  objects  are  raised  partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly 
by  rates  levied  on  the  householders.  In  other  respects  every 
hmily  in  the  community  carries  on  its  private  affairs,  and 
manages  its  own  interests  and  property  as  in  other  commu- 
nities.  The  erroneous  notion  of  tneir  having  community  of 
goods  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  their  first 

•6ttl9»  in  K^rth  Amoncai  being  few  mi  forlorn  among 


strangers,  found  it  convenient  for  a  time  to  pet  thtira 
ings  mto  a  common  stock. 

The  principal  settlements  of  the  Moravian  brelbmu 
Hemnhut  in  Lusatia,  which  is  still  their  headestabli»iujR 
Niesky,  in  the  same  province,  Mr  here  they  bare  a  oollc;. ' 
well  as  at  Gnadenfeld  in  Silesia ;  Cbristiansfeld  inHoli^ 
Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  helow  Coblenz,  a  flourishing  tet ; 
ment  in  abeautifUl  situation;  Monmiral  in  thecu'/.t 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  where  they  have  an  in«t::i 
for  boarders ;  Zeyst  near  Utrecht ;  Fulneck  in  Yorbb 
Fairfield  in  Lancashire,  Ockbrook  in  Derbyshire;  Gnc^. 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland ;  Sarepta  in  Sow^ 
Russia  near  Astrakhan  ;  Bethlehem  and  Nastieth  iq  Pf 
sylvania,  in  the  latter  of  which  plaoes  they  have  a  coL:.: 
and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  principal  ohjects  of  the  Moravian  imtiti 
is  to  send  out  missionaries  among  the  heathen.   Ther  L-- 
missionaries  among  the  Caffires  and  Betchouanu  in  S. 
Africa,  among  the  Delaware  Indians  and  the  Cbert^bf 
North  America,  among  the  Eakimaux  of  LaltnJor.L. 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Moravians  are  simple  and  decent  in  their  dre&r 
like  the  Quakers,  reject  all  gaudiness  and  ornameoL  f 
roiscuous   assemblages  of    the   two    sexes  are  fori 
among  them,  as  well  as  plays,  games,  and  dancing.  T- 
have  however  church  music  and  singing.    The  uoisr. 
men  live  together  in  a  separate  building  called  ibe  * 
of  single  brethren,  under  the  superintendence  of  m :  -^ 
and  there  are  likewise  houses  for  single  sisters  sod  v^7 
Marriages  among  members  of  the  society  must  be  cl- 
tioned  by  the  elders.    They  wear  no  mourning  for  tU  ^^ 
looking  upon  death  as  a  happy  release  from  eartiil;  Ut^ 
their  expression  on  suoh  an  event  is»  that  the  deooKdi 
gone  home  to  the  Lord. 

The  Moravians  in  general  bear  a  very  good  diarKkr: 
they  seem  to  have  realised,  better  than  any  other  Chinxa^ 
congregation,  the  great  Christian  principle  of  ;km  ui 
charity ;  they  are  not  exclusivet  ana  the  differeooes  rhtd 
exist  among  the  various  Protestant  seotsseeaaofii^^^ 
to  be  smoothed  down  and  almost  obliterated.  ThefiK'^ 
very  numerous.    In  a  long  and  yery  minute  u^csb^ 
me  them  in  the  'Encyclopsedia  American^'as^^^ 
'United  Brethren,'  it  is  stated  that  there  ui j»(naRUu& 
14,000  professed  members  in  Europe,  sai  i^A^  ^^^ 
America.    But  these  members  are  indepeodrnt  ot  tsocs 
larger  body  of  Protestants  of  various  sect^  v^  ^^ 
having  subscribed  their  articles  of  discipline,  or  fomiosP^ 
of  their  congregation,  either  live  along  wiA  tBea  or « 
connected  with  them,  and  receive  instruction  £r>o^  ^'^^ 
preachers,  besides  the  converts  whom  their  mi»oii>^ 
make  among  the  heathen.    Cranzen  has  written  &  lus^ 
of  the  Moravian  or  United  brethren.  ,  .  /. 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  FRITH,  is  a  gulf  of  ^^' 
man  Ocean,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  wunjoa 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  on  the  south-east  byjwwu 
Nairn  and  Elgin,  The  north-western  shore  of  liie mu » 
tends  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  Kessock  ^^^^' ^^ 
the  town  of  Inverness,  to  Tarbet-Nes8»  the  ^^^,u 
extremity  of  Ross-shire,  a  distance  of  ^^^^'^^L 
Midway  between  these  points  is  the  entrance  to  w  ' 
and  harbour  of  Cromarty,  thePortusSalutisof  tM^^Jj; 
The  south-eastern  shore  extends  from  the  town  a » 


ness  to  Fort  George,  and  thence  to  Burgbesd  oa  ^ J^ 
of  Elginshire.    The  ports  along  this  shore  aw  men^ 
havens.    The  distance  of  Burghead  from  ^.^I'^Jti, 
fiAeen  miles»  which  maybe  considered  ^?,'I  •  .j^al' 
frith  at  iu  entrance.    At  Inverness  ^.^^^"^JiZii 
mile,  and  not  much  more  at  Fort  George,  ^?l^^^fftsi 
the  channel  being  just  there  narrowed  by  ^"^^i^^M 
The  frith  extends  about  seven  miles  above  I^'^f'TuBtlii 
the  name  of  Loch  Beauley.    At  the  head  of  tbi«w^^  ^^ 
embouchure  of  the  Glass-water,  and  the  °^!^Tr^^^ 
tremity  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  it  t^^  ^^  ^ 
west  of  Inverness.    Vessels  of  large  ^^^^^ifnHJ 
Inverness,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe.  ^*,?f^\uLi«i« 
of  the  frith  is  of  great  value.    In  the  year  l»^4J»^^j^ 
19,956  barrels  cured  at  Banff,  the  pn2?P*V„c.  Biffl"'^ 
had  been  taken  in  the  Moray  frith.   '^Y'^olM 
the  Moray  Frith  is  Farar,  or  Varar;  the  lstt«f  •» 
names  appear  in  Ptolemy.  ^  in  the  f^^ 

(Map  of  the  Shires  of  Ross  and  9j«n"?C  M^ 
Statistical  Account  ^Scotland;  M*C«IW**  ^' 
Brit,  £fnpir€») 
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MORAYSHIRK.    [EtomsHiitt.] 
MORBEYA.    [Marocco.] 

MORBIHAN,  a  department  in  tbe  north-west  part  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Cdtes 
du  Nord,  on  the  east  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vilaine,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  Loire  Inf^rieure,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
department  of  Finistdre.    Its  fbrm  approximates  to  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  having  its  greatest  length,  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gourin  to  that  of 
Roche-Bernard,  85  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  from  the  nei^bourhood  of  Mauron  to 
that  of  Sarzeau.  52  miles.    The  islands  belonging  to  the 
department  are  not  included  in  the  above  statements  of  di- 
mension and  site.    The  area  of  the  department  (including 
the  islands,  we  presume)  is  given  at  2709  square  miles,  which 
is  considerably  above  the  average  area  of  the  French  de- 
partments ;  and  is  rather  greater  than  the  area  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  second  of  the  English  counties  in  respect  of  size. 
The  population  in  1831  was  433,522 ;  in  1836  it  was  449,743, 
showing  an  increase  in  five  veara  of  16,221,  or  nearly  4  per 
cent.,  and  giving  166  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.    In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  French  departments,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  Eng- 
lish county  with  which  we  have  compared  it.    Vannes,  the 
capital,  is  in  47°  39'  N.  lat,  and  2'  47'  W.  long.,  244  miles 
in  a  direct  line  west  by  south  of  Paris,  or  277  miles  by  the 
road  through  Dreux,  Alen9on,  Mayenne,  Laval,  Rennes, 
and  Ploermel. 

The  coast-line  in  this  part  of  France  is  very  much  broken. 
The  southern  part  of  the  department  is  indented  by  the  bay 
Into  which  the  Vilaine  flows ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  bay 
are  several  inlets  of  shallow  water,  penetrating  four  or  five 
miles  inland.    There  are  also  several  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  is  that  of  Dumel  or  Dumet    The  Pointe  de  Pen- 
vins  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  bay  of  the 
Vilaine:  this  is  succeeded  by  the  Pointe  St.  Jacques  and  the 
Pointe  du  Grand  Mout,  and  the  shallow  bay  of  St.  Gildas. 
North-west  of  this  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Morbihan 
(a  word  which,  in  the  Lower  Breton  or  perhaps  Celtic  lan- 
guage, means  *  the  little  sea'),  a  consiaerable  gulf,  land- 
locked on  every  side,  and  extending  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  or  seven  from  north  to  south.    It 
is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  shoals  and  sandbanks,  but 
there  are,  between  these,  channels  of  deeper  water  by  which 
vessels  get  up  to  Vannes,  which  is  on  an  inlet  on  tbe  north 
side  of  Uie  gulf.    There  are  a  great  number  of  islets  in  the 
Morbihan,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  lie  aux  Moines 
(Monks*  Island)  and  tne  isle  of  Arz ;  both  of  these  are  inha- 
bited, and  are  under  cultivation.    Opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf,  a  mile  or  two  out  to  sea,  is  the  little  island  of  l^e- 
han,  and  farther  out  the  islands  of  Houat,  Hoedic,  and 
Helle-fle.    Houat  and  Hoedic  are  peopled  by  fishermen ;  the 
latter  is  defended  by  a  small  fort.    Belle-ile  is  by  far  the 
largest  island  on  tnis  part  of  the  coast.    [Belle-Ils-sii^ 
Mer.]  West  of  the  gulf  of  Morbihan  is  the  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beron  (antiently  Keberoen),  a  long  strip  of  land  running  out 
southward  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  main,  and  fi)rming 
with  the  mainland  a  capacious  bay.    The  peninsula  is  insu- 
lated at  high-water.  In  it  are  the  three  pointes  or  headlands, 
Beguenaud,  Beguelonnet,  and  Couguet,  the  last  at  the 
southern  extremity.    Tbe  small  fortified  town  of  Quiberon 
is  on  this  peninsula.  In  the  year  1 759  Admiral  Hawke  de- 
feated the  French  fleet  off  Quiberon;  and  in  1795,  during 
the  war  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  a  body  of 
emigrants,  conveyed  and  protected  by  a  British  squadron, 
took  possession  of  this  peninsula ;  but  not  being  supported 
by  tbe  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  they  were 
coraoelled  to  surrender,  and  their  principal  officers,  with 
the  bishop  of  D61,  who  had  accompanied  the  army,  were 
shot  as  traitors  at  Vannes.    North-west  of  Quiberon  ia  the 
river  Etel,  a  gulf  or  inlet  extending  six  or  seven  miles  in- 
land, landlocked  on  every  side,  with  a  narrow  entrance. 
North-west  of  this  are  Port  Louis,  or  the  »stuary  of  the 
Blavet,  and  the  astuary  of  the  Elle  or  Quimperl6,  with  the 
intervening  headland  of  Tahit  or  Talut.    Opposite  to  this 
headland  is  the  isle  of  Groix  or  Groaix,  extending  about 
five  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about 
two  miles  broad!    It  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  gain 
a  subsistence  by  cultivating  tbe  soil,  and  by  fishing  for  the 
congers  that  abound  near  the  surrounding  Tooks>ana  salting 
tbem  for  food  or  sale.    The  whole  length  of  the  coast,  with 
itsmndings,  is  estimated  at  124  or  125  miles. 


The  northern  aide  of  the  department  is  oecupied  by  this 
lower  slopes  of  the  Monts  d*Arr6e,  part  of  the  great  Armo- 
rican  chain :  a  range  of  low  hills  branching  off  from  these, 
and  running  south-east,  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Oust 
and  Blavet  The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  great 
district  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which  occupies  the  north- 
western extremity  of  France.  The  only  metal  procured  is 
iron :  some  authorities  add  lead,  but  there  are  no  lead-mines 


now  wrought   The  number  of  iron- works  is  five :  there  are 
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kind  of  sand  which  resembles  emery  are  procured.  There 
are  considerable  salterns  in  the  marshes  along  the  coast, 
and  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

The  rivers  run  from  north  to  south,  and  from  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains  in  which  they  rise  to  the  sea,  are 
commonly  small.  The  £116  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment, flows  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Finistdre,  and 
at  its  mouth  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two.  The 
Blavet  rises  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  enters 
this  department  on  tbe  north  side,  and  flows  to  Pontivy^ 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  From  thence  it  flows  south- 
west into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Groaix.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  70  miles,  of  which  34  miles  are  navigable. 
It  receives  the  Evel  and  the  Scorf,  the  latter  Just  at  its 
mouth,  which  forms  the  haven  of  Port  Louis.  The  Auray 
and  the  Artz  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Morbihan.  The  Vilaine^ 
a  more  important  stream  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  touches 
the  boundary  at  its  junction  with  the  Oust,  and  after  flowing 
about  5  miles  along  the  border,  has  the  rest  of  its  course  (of 
about  24  miles)  within  the  department.  It  is  navigable  in 
all  the  part  connected  with  this  department.  The  Oust 
rises  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  IJord,  and  entering  this 
department  on  the  north  side,  flows  south-east  past  Rohan, 
Josselin,  and  Mal^troit  (where  it  becomes  navigable),  into 
the  Vilaine :  the  last  six  or  seven  miles  of  its  course  are  on 
the  border  of  the  department  Its  whole  length  is  about 
70  miles,  for  24  milos  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lie, 
the  Trinity  (which  receives  the  Due),  the  Clave,  and  the 
Aff  flow  into  tbe  Oust:  the  Aff  forms  for  some  mstance  the 
western  border  of  the  department 

The  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest  enters  this  department 
on  the  east  side  near  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  summit- 
level  of  the  part  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Blavet  has  a 
length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  length  of  the  canad 
from  tbe  Vilaine  to  the  summit-level  is  about  65  miles,  with 
a  rise  of  nearly  400  feet  obtained  by  forty-two  locks.  The 
length  from  the  summit-level  to  the  blavet  is  not  more  than 
7  or  8  miles,  with  a  fall  of  230  feet  obtained  by  eighteen 
locks.  The  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Oust  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rohan.  After  crossing  the  Blavet  the 
canal  follows  the  valley  of  that  river  into  tne  department  of 
C6tes  du  Nord. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus  given  in  the 
Government  Returns : — Vilaine,  26  miles ;  Oust,  included 
in  the  navigation  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest ;  Aff, 
4  miles :  Artz  or  Ars,  3  miles ;  Blavet,  9  miles ;  upper  part 
of  the  Blavet  called  Canal  of  the  Blavet,  37  miles ;  Scorf, 
9  miles;  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  80  miles:  total  168 
miles. 

There  are  seven  Routes  Royales,  or  government  road^k 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  348  miles,  viz.  188  miles  in 
repair,  96  miles  out  of  repair,  and  64  miles  unfinished.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Lorient,  which  branches 
off  from  the  great  Brest  road  at  Rennes  (Ule  et  Vilaine^ 
and  entering  this  department  on  the  east  side,  runs  by 
Ploermel,  Josselin,  Looming,  Baud,  and  Hennebon.  Roads 
run  from  Vannes  to  Nantes  (Loire  Inf6rieure)  by  Muzillao 
and  Roche  Bernard ;  to  Dinan  (Cdtes  du  Nord)  and  St 
Malo  (Ille  et  Vilaine)  by  Ploermel  and  Mauron ;  to  Guin- 
gamp  and  Lannion  (COtes  du  Nord)  by  Locmin6  and  Pon- 
tivy ;  to  Quimper  and  Brest  (Finistdre)  by  Auray  and  Hen- 
nebon ;  and  a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  road  runs  to 
Morlaix  and  St  P61  de  L6on  (Finistdre),. by  Plouay,  Le 
Faouet  and  Ck)urin.  A  road  from  Ploermel  runs  by  Mal6- 
troit  into  the  department  of  Loire  Infdrieure;  and  roads  from 
Pontivy  ruu  to  Josselin,  to  Baud,  and  to  Loud^ac  (Cdtes  du 
Nord).  The  Routes  Ddpartementales  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  191  miles;  viz.  122  miles  in  repair,  and  69  miles 
out  of  repair :  the  bye- roads  and  paths  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  3000  miles. 

The  air  of  the  department  is  temperate  but  moist .  fogt 
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prevail  along  the  coast  ^  The  valleys  which  intersect  the 
faitls  on  the  north  side  of  the  department  are  firequently  veiy 
il^rtile :  and  there  are  extensive  plains  along  the  coast,  which 
produce  ahundant  harvests.  The  wide  heaths  which  are 
charaeteristic  of  Bretagne  form  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  department.  Ahout  650,000  acres  (ahove  One* 
third  of  the  whote  department)  are  under  the  plough.  The 
grain  chiefty  cultivated  is  rye ;  hut  huckwheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  a  little  wheat  are  grown.  The  grain  harvest  is  about 
sufficient  Ibr  the  consumption  of  the  department.  Turnips, 
lentils,  flax,  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated.  There 
are  about  42,000  acres  of  orchards  and  garden-ground :  the 
fruit  chiefly  grown  is  the  apple,  and  cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  peasantry.  There  are  about  1700  acres  of  vine- 
yards, from  which  a  little  wine  of  ordinary  quality  is  pro- 
duced. The  woodlands  have  an  extent  of  about  85,000  to 
90,000  acres.  The  meadow-land  comprehends  more  than 
1 70,000  acres,  beside  nearly  30,000  acres  of  heath  or  open 
pasture-ground.  Strong  draught  horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  numerous.  A  government  stud  is  kept  up  at 
Lanconnet  or  Langonnet  Bees  are  numerous,  and  their 
honey  is  considered  excellent.  The  rivers  and  the  coast 
mbound  with  fish ;  and  the  coasts  are  likewise  frequented 
bv  great  numbers  of  vrater-fowl. 

^e  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
ibilows : — 


Aiwtln 

Population. 

Con* 

8q.niUeB. 

1831. 

isae. 

muiMi, 

Vannes 

S.E.       633 

119,774 

125,898 

74' 

Pontivy 

N.W.    660 

98,976 

101,345 

45 

Lorient 

S.W.     773 

1 28,458 

133.307 

48 

Floermel 

N.£.     643 

86,314 

89»193 

61 

2709        433,522         449,743       228 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vannes  are— Vannes  Cpop.  in 
1831,  8682  town,  10,395  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,623 
fx>mmune)  [Vannes],  on  the  gulf  of  Morbihan ;  8arzeau  or 
Sarreau  (pop.  of  whole  commune  6126),  on  a  peninsula 
called  the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  between  the  gulf  of  Morbihan 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine ;  MuxiUac,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vilaine ;  Roche-Bernard  and  Rieux,  on  that  river ;  La 
Oacille,  on  the  Aff;  Rochefort,  on  the  Arts  or  Arz;  and 
Qoestembert  (pop.  3561  commune),  between  Vannes  and 
Rochefort.  Sarseau  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  In 
the  peninsula  of  Ruis,  near  the  town,  are  the  castle  of  Sus- 
cinion,  built  by  Anne,  the  last  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  village  of  St.  CKldas  de  Ruis,  of  the  monastery  of  which 
Abelard  was  abbot.  La  Roche-Bernard  was  formerly  one  of 
the  nine  baronies  which  sent  deputies  to  the  states  of  Bre- 
tagne. It  is  the  centre  of  a  grazing  district  in  which  many 
cattle  are  reared ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  pottery  and 
trade  in  linens. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pontivy  are — Pontivy  (pop.  in 
1831,  4112  town,  5956  commune;  in  1836, 6378  commune), 
on  the  Blavet;  Baud  (pop.  5120  commune),  on  the  Evel 
[Baud]  ;  Looming,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evel ;  6uemen6, 
on  the  Scorf ;  and  I^  Faouet  and  (yourin  (pop.  3626  com- 
raune),on  the  BU£  or  its  affluents.  Pontivy  owes  its  origin 
to  a  monastery  founded  here,  a.d.  660,  by  St  Josse^  brother 
of  Judicael,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Bretagne.  The  town 
was  in  the  feudal  ages  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Rohan ;  it 
consists  of  two  parte — the  old  town,  in  which  are  the  re* 
•mains  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  and  the 
new  town,  which  consists  of  a  few  streets.  There  are  fine 
barracks  in  the  town,  a  house  for  the  suh-prefect,  a  prison, 
and  some  pleasant  promenades.  During  the  Imperial 
regime  the  town  of  Pontivy  bore  the  name  of  Napol6on- 
ville. 

In  the  arrotidissement  of  Lorient  are— Lorient  (pop.  in 
1831, 14,396  town,  18,322  whole  commune;  in  1836,  18,975 
commune)  [Lorient];  Port  Louis  (pop.  2024  town,  2591 
^hote  commune),  and  Hennebon  (pop.  3360  town,  4477 
whole  commune),  on  the  Blavet ;  Plouay  (pop.  3816),  be- 
tween the  Blavet  and  the  Scorf;  Aurey  (pop.  3734),  on  the 
river  Auray;  and  Pl«vigner(pop.  4534),  between  the  Auray 
and  the  Blavet.  Port  Lmiis  was  built  by  Louis  XIII.,  in  an 
advantageous  situation  for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet, 
to  which,  as  w«ll  as  to  the  town,  the  name  of  Port  Louis  was 
given.  The  tbwn  is  on  a  peninsula,  and  is  defended  by  bas- 
tions and  a  citadel  which  command  the  approaches  to  the 
town  and  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  inhabitants  are 
engageil  in  trade  and  in  the  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery ;  a 
^09d  defil  of  garden-^und  if  ealtivated  in  th^  vicinity. 


During  the  Revolutionary  period  Port  Look 
Port  Libert^.    Henneboii  was  antientlr  *  p\mm  ef 
strength,  and  derives  interest  iW>m  the  galkuu 
made  here  by  Jeanne,  countess  of  Montfort,  aj%.  ll*i 
against  the  forces  of  Charles  de  Blois,  competitor  wnt  h 
then  captive  husband,  Jean  de  Montlbrt^  lot  the   ^-s 
crown  of  Bretagne.    [Brstaonk.]     The  antieni  iapp» 
walls  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservatioa ;  tbey  are  Haoi? 
by  strong  towers,  the  battlements  and  machicDlatieNi  - 
which  are  in  some  places  almost  entire;  one  of  the  Maiim 
gates  is  used  as  a  prison.  There  is  an  antienf  €k>thic 
at  Hennebon,  but  not  within  the  antient  walla. 
the  Revolution  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  wiksck 
in  and  around  the  town  sustained  considerable 
large  church  and  convent  near  the  town  weie  alvoic  ^• 
tireiy  destroyed ;  and  of  the  abbey  de  la  Joie,  a  fine  be: 
in^  in  the  vicinity,  only  the  fortified  entrance  aod  9.-1 
rums  remain.    The  townsmen  trade  in  corn,  hempi,  bt-« 
honey,  wax,  cider,  iron,  and  soap.    Auray  also  po^es* 
historical  interest ;  here  was  fought  (a.d.  1 364)  the  hc^ 
which  closed  the  struggle  of  De  Blois  and  l>e  Mootte  1 
the  duchy.    [Brbtaone.]    The  town  ia  prettily  aitiat«% . 
the  base  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  the  mins  of  as  r- 
tient  fort   Many  interesting  buildings  and  religions  faxw 
were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.     Hiere  is  a  Carer- 
sian  convent  near  the  town,  where  repose  the  renaas> . 
some  of  the  royalists  who  perished  in  tbe  espedmx  * 
Quiberon :  a  monumental  slab  is  inscribed  to  their  meazrr 
The  altar  of  St  Anne  in  this  convent  is  rnneh  resorted  • 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry.    Near  Anray,  on  the  eot^ 
is  the  great  Celtic  monument  of  Camae.     FCAKXicJ 

In  tne  arrondissement  of  Ploermel  are— Ploeme^//Kp  r 
1831,  2271  town,  4851  whole  commune;  a  i^^  5iff/ 
commune),  and  Mauron  (pop.  4229),  on  the  Dot ;  LaTnmte, 
on  the  river  La  Trinity  ;  Rohan,  Josaelin  (pep.  tASitom. 
2654  whole  commune),  and  Mal^troit  (pop.  1687  twn,  IT?; 
whole  commune),  on  the  Oust ;  and  Guer  (pop.  34^v  «n  1 
feeder  of  the  Aff.    Ploermel  was  formerly  a  town  of  cocse- 
auence ;  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  sometimes  held  thercscrti 
there,  and  many  of  them  were  inteited  in  a  Ganaeliie  o»- 
nastery  of  which  the  walls  alone  exiat.      Ffeenae/  «* 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the  edifices  of  the  spw  »- 
tained  considerable  damage.    There  is  a  GiAke^Mrd 
connected  with  an  Ursuline  nunnery,  which  bai  vsi.  ^ 
stained-gtass  windows,  and  the  tomlM  of  two  of  tktn^^ 
Bretagne,  removed  hither  fh>m  the  Carmelite  eomeat  T^ 
tombs  are  finely  sculptured,  and  are  in   a  perlKt  <ts!« 
There  are  at  Ploermel  a  high  school  and  an  aghcaltss. 
society.     The  townsmen    trade  in    linen«    eom.  thnsi 
butter,  paper,   leather,  and  cattle.    Josselin  has  the  |» 
turesque  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  once  tbereMdeoee^' 
Olivier  de  CHisson ;  the  grey  walls  are  on  tiie  aonnitt  of  a 
lofty  rock  overhanging  the  river.  Near  the  castle  are  nam 
antient  houses  and  an  antient  Gothic  bridge.    Tht  eastk 
received  several  additions  fVom  Anne,  the  last  duchess  ti 
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Bretagne,  but  is  now  fast  falling  to  decay.  Tbe  town  of 
Jossenn  is  superior  in  appearance  to  PloenneL  The  ^»rdk 
which  during  the  Revolution  was  converted  into  a  suiitr 
and  much  injured,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  ^rpia 
It  contains  the  mutilated  tomb  and  effigy  of  DeQaM 
There  is  another  church  in  the  town,  half  mined.  T^cif  s 
a  *  penitentiary  house  '  capable  of  receiving  five  hondra 
persons,  designed  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  retiring  fcr 
awhile  to  meditate  upon  their  sins.  Between  Joaaelia  la: 
Ploermel  is  Mi-Voye  (mid- way)  heath,  celebrated  iiri 
combat  fought  (a.d.  135(^)  between  thirty  Bretons  aods 
many  English,  in  which  the  ibrmer  were  vtolorious. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  lioefli 
coarse  cloth  and  other  woollens,  cotton  yam,  lace,  papa. 
and  leather.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  is  nnsde ;  and  tb 
cossting-trade  and  the  coast-fishery,  especially  that  of  tkt 
sardine,  are  very  acttveiy  carried  on.  Linena.  salt,  butw. 
cider,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  and  aaii  provinass 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Tannei>  tbr 
bishop  ot  which-  is  a  sufihigan  d  the  arehbishop  of  Tesa 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  lurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Rovak 
and  the  circuit  of  the  AcaMmie  UniversHaire  of  Renna 
and  is  in  the  thirteenth  military  division,  the  head*qu vifA 
of  which  are  at  Rennes.  It  returns  six  merabera  to  i^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  ia  one  of  tiie  most 
deficient  in  France ;  the  nnmbcor  of  ywing  mtn  enrqlM  tn 
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lie  niiYiUry  eenftiu  of  182&-29  who  eonld  rea4  and  writer 
voA  fourteen  in  the  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 

hirty-nine. 

In  early  times  this  depaxtment  oonstitoted  the  territory 
it  the  Veneti,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  maritime 
itates  of  this  part  of  GaoL    Some  portions  along  the  border 
»f  the  department  may  have  bdonged  to  the  neighbourmg 
mtions,  the  Osiamii»  the  Curiosolites,  the  Redones,  and  the 
^amnetes.    The  Veneti  possessed  idmost  the  only  havens 
:liat  ofiered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
;oast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  mari- 
time affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  Oh  sovereignty  of  the 
nations  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
render  them  tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught 
of  water,  suited  to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate, 
and  which  took  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the 
receding  tide ;  while  their  lofly  stern  and  prow,  and  the 
general  strength  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  en- 
abled them  to  ride  out  the  tempests  to  which  they  were 
exposed.    In  these  vessels  the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade 
with  the  British  Islands  and  with  other  parts.   Their  towns 
and  strongholds  were  situated  on  tongues  of  land  running 
out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banlu  and  shallows,  which, 
being  covered  by  the  flood- tide,  admitted  of  no  assault  by 
a  land  force,  and,  being  left  dry  by  the  ebb,  kept  off  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.    Confiding  in  the  extensive  con- 
federation of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nautical 
skill  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ventured 
to  bid  defiance  to  Cflssar  (b.c.  66).    But  the  extraordinary 
genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the 
Veneti  and  their  supporters.    (Cses.,  De  Bell.  Gall.^  lib.  iiL, 
c.  7-16.)    In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  the  Veneti  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  The 
town  of  Dariorigum,  or  as  it  is  variously  written,  Darioritum 
or  Dartoritum,  was  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and  assumed,  a 
little  before  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  name  of  Veneti. 
It  is  represented  by  the  modern  Vannes,  which  has  risen 
ii'om  its  ruins ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  site  of  the  antaent 
town  was  two  or  three  miles  from  Vannes,  at  a  place  called 
Darouec 

The  post  of  filabia  or  Blavia,  mentioned  in  the  '  NoUtia,' 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet ;  the  Port  Vindana 
of  Ptolemy  was  probably  the  gulf  of  Morbihan;  and  a 
Roman  dock  at  the  entrance  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  name  Navalo,  which  its  site  still  retains.  Sulis,  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Seuel  with  the  Blavet; 
'  and  Durerie,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  authority, 
'  was  probably  Rieux  on  the  Vilaine.  The  Vilaine  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Herius,  and  the  islands  of  Belle-Ile-en-Mer 
and  Houat  were  probably  known  as  Vindilis  and  Siata. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of  Bre- 
tagne.    [Brktaonx.] 
MORDANTS.    [Dybino.] 

MORDAUNT,  CHARLES,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
nobleman  famed  for  his  romantic  exploits  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  as  well  as  for  his  lettered  tastes  and 
personal  eccentricities,  was  the  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates.    He  was  bom 
in  1668.    In  his  boyhood  he  served  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards exchanged  that  profession  for  the  army,  and  was 
present  in  1680  at  the  siege  of  Tangier.    He  first  obtained 
historical  notice  however  by  the  decided  part  which  be 
took  in  politics,  during  the  rei^n  of  James  II.,  against  the 
despotic  government  of  tliat  king.    Passing  overl  to  Hol- 
land, he  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon 
whom  he  warmly  urged  the  project  of  the  expedition  to 
England ;  and,  on  its  success,  was  immediately  created,  in 
1689,  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  title  which  he  subsequently 
exclmnged  for  that  of  Peterborough,  as  the  heir  of  his 
uncle,  lecond  earl  of  the  latter  name.    Of  the  questionable 
though  comparatively  unimportant  share  of  the  new  earl  in 
the  political  transactions  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  full 
account  may  be  collected  from  Bishop  Burnet's '  History  of 
his  own  Time,*  but  it  was  only  aftor  the  opening  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  war  that  he  obtained  a  more  creditable 
field  of  action,  by  his  apnointmeut,  in  1 705,  to  the  oommand 
of  a  naval  squadron  ana  body  of  5000  English  and  Dutch 
land  forces,  with  discretionary  powers  to  act  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Italy.    Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at  Lisbon 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
GtowD,  he  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
P.  Ct  No.  962. 


entered  on  a  career  of  daring  and  successful  adventure  nn« 
paralleled  in  modern  warfare.  The  capture  of  Barcelona, 
the  reduction  of  Valencia,  and  the  gaining  over  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  the  archduke,  were 
among  the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  successes ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  followed,  Charles 
might  have  been  seated,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  him* 
self  was  intolerably  overbearing  and  arrogant ;  and  his  real 
services,  as  well  as  his  presumption,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  disgust  to  the  archduke  and  the  other  allied 
commanders,  when  therefore  at  length  Peterborough 
petulantly  resented  the  repeated  neglect  of  his  counsels, 
by  declanng  his  intention  of  quitting  Spain,  Charles  showed 
an  ungrateful  readiness  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  public  life  was  chiefly  passed  in 
harrying  from  one  court  to  another,  so  that  he  was  humour- 
ously said  to  have  '  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  any  man  in  Europe.'  This  spirit  of  locomotion  how- 
ever was  anything  but  harmless :  it  engaged  him  in  nego- 
tiations for  which  he  had  often  no  authority,  and  led  him 
fipsquently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  were  supported  by  his  singular  talents,  and  were 
designed  only  to  minister  to  a  love  of  action  and  of  personal 
display  as  reckless  as  his  vanity  was  insatiable.  In  the 
struggle  uf  parties,  during  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
Peterborougn,  through  hatred  to  Marlborough,  sided  vio- 
lently witlt  the  Tories,  and  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  other  dignities  and  offices.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
therefore  he  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  be  employed  in  nublic  business  during  their 
ascendency ;  and  the  remainaer  of  his  existence,  which  ex- 
tended to  1735,  was  distinguished  only  by  Ida  affectionate 
intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  his 
age—Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Atterbury,  Berkeley,  and  others. 

Gay,  volatile,  and  generous  to  profhsion,  and  with  a  mind 
as  full  of  careless  wit  and  negligent  grace  as  of  chivalric 
oouraae,  ingenious  expedient,  and  adventurous  stratagem, 
Peterborough  was  equally  fitted  to  dazsle  in  society  and  in 
the  flekL  But,  both  for  civil  and  military  life,  his  qualities 
were  more  brilliant  than  soUd ;  his  best  actions  were  the 
result  of  an  inordinate  passion  for  fame ;  and,  in  the  grati- 
fication of  this  pursuit,  his  means  were  as  unscrupulous  as 
his  appetite  was  greedy.  With  strong  impulses  of  patriotic 
feeling,  therefore,  he  was  often  regardless  of  his  country*8 
good;  with  the  persuasive  ftumlties  of  a  diplomatist,  he 
wanted  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  a  true  statesman ; 
and  with  undoubted  genius  for  war,  he  displayed  the  qua- 
lities of  an  admirable  partisan  rather  than  those  of  a  great 
general. 

A  lively  sketch  of  the  character  of  Peterborough  will  be 
found  in  Horace  Walpole's  *  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.'  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  Hfe  are 
to  be  gathered  finm  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Time:* 
from  the  *  Account  of  the  Earl  of  PeterborouKh's  Conduct 
in  Spain,*  by  his  physician.  Dr.  Friend ;  and  from  Captain 
Carlton's '  Memoirs.'  A  fUll  account  of  his  whole  career 
is  contained  in  the  modern  compilation  of  the  *  Lives  ef 
British  Military  Commanders.' 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street,  London, 
in  1480,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  educated  at  S>. 
Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle-street,  under  Nicholas 
Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his  dav,  and  about 
his  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  ef 
Canterbury,  where  he  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  used  to  sav, '  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England, 
and  that  was  young  Thomas  More.* 

In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St. 
Mary*s  Hall,  but  carried  on  his  studies  at  Canterbury  Col- 
lege (afterwards  Christchurch).  Here  he  studied  Greek 
under  Grocyn,  which  was  then  publicly  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity, thoug^  not  without  great  opposition.  During  hie 
residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Bus- 
mus,  who  resided  there  during  the  mater  part  of  1497  and 
1498,  and  formed  an  intimate  flnendship  with  More,  which 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  lifo.  It  was  also  at 
Oxford  that  the  greater  number  of  his  English  poems  were 
eomposed,  which,  though  deficient  in  harmony  and  ease  of 
versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  as  some  of  tho 
best  in  the  English  language). 
After  More  left  Oxford  be  proteeuted  the  study  of  the 
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law,  ficBl  at  New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his  legal  knowledge.  He 
was  appointed  reader  at  FumivaVs  Inn,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  the  law  for  three  years ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work  of  St.  Augustin,  *De  Civitate 
Dei.'  More  was  always  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  time 
thought  of  taking  orders ;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this 
intention,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time 
lA  uncertain. 

More  appears  to  have  soon  acquired  an  extensive  praor 
tice.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  under-sheriffs  of  London, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  office  of  considerable  importance, 
since  the  under-sheriff  was  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court, 
which  then  possessed  &r  greater  jurisdiction  than  it  does 
at  present.  More  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  of  his  day ;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  it 
is  said  that  there  was  no  case  of  consequence  before  any 
court  of  law  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  as  counsel. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the  burgesses 
of  parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  in  consequence  of  this  opposition  More 
/'nourred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VII.,  a  prince  who  never 
/brgave  an  injury ;  and  had  not  the  king  died  soon  after- 
wards. More  had  determined  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  More  was  called  upon 
to  take  a  still  more  active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1614 
and  1515  he  was  sent,  in  conjunction  with  Tunstall,  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges, 
on  business  of  considerable  importance.  In  1516  he  was 
made  a  privy-counsellor,  and  received  from  Henry  marks  of 
the  greatest  favour.  So  great  a  favourite  had  be  become, 
that  the  king  used  frequently  to  come  to  his  house  unex- 
pectedly and  spend  the  day  with  hioL 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  *  History  of  Rich* 
ard  the  Third,'  and  his  *  Utopia, '  the  work  by  which  he 
is  most  known  to  modem  readers.  It  is  written  in  very 
good  Latin»  and  was  published  first  at  Lou  vain  in  1516, 
and  ^rwards  at  Basle,  in  1518.  The  object  of  this  work 
was  to  delineate  More's  ideas  of  a  perfect  commonwealth, 
which  is  placed  in  the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia.  The 
society  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  island  is  cofi- 
structed  on  the  principle  that  no  one  in  the  state  shall 
have  a  right  to  separate  property,  since  separate  property 
is  said  to  involve  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  thus  occasions  great  suffering  to  those  who  are  obliged 
to  labour,  and  mental  depravation  to  those  who  live  on  the 
labours  of  others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  'Utopia'  are  to  be  considered 
as  Morels  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  his  office  of  under-sheriff,  and  in 
1521  he  was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  was  frequently  employed  by  Henry  in  various 
Sttblic  missions  to  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  he 
itterly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of  his  letters,  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  friends  and  his  books  to  discharge 
what  were  to  him  the  most  disagreeable  commissions. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen 
speaker,  and  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties  he  offended 
Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to  injure  him  in  the  king's  opi- 
nion. Henry  however  still  continued  to  show  the  greatest 
marks  of  favour  to  More,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  esteem, 
appointed  him,  in  1525,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

On  the  down&lof  Wolsey,  More  was  made  chancellor,  on 
the  25th  October,  1529.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
new  dignity  vith  the  gniatest  impartiality  and  integrity, 
and  was  never  accused  by  his  bitterest  enemies  of  any  cor- 
rapt  exercise  of  power.  The  only  charge  ever  brought 
against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his  *  Martyr- 
olog^,*  and  copied  by  Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Refor^ 
nation.'    According  to  these  writers,  More  was  guilty  of 

Seat  oruolty  in  persecuting  the  Protestants ;  but  even  if 
is  wese  true,  it  could  not  justiy  be  brought  as  a  serious 
chaige  against  More's  character  m  an  age  in  which  all  par- 
ties that  had  the  power  persecuted  their  opponents.  But 
we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  that 
'  whilstMore  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death  for  these 
pestilent  dogmas*'  wfaieh  is  confirmed  by  More's  own  express 
declarations  in  his 'Apology/  published  in  153S,  after  his 
downfai  fimn  power,  when  he  waa  surrouBded  by  enemies, 


and  his  assertions,  if  false,  could  have  been  eui]?  t 
tradieted. 

More  continued  chancellor   till  the  16th  Miy.  ;• 
Henry  had  doubtless  advanced  More  to  the  cliaii<x>kv 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  in  his  dmrx  ^ 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  therefore  prskd !: 
strongly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject    But  Most' 
sincerely  attached  to    the  Roman  Catholie  ChoRli 
looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon  a  projed . 
was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  Cburr^ 
therefore  begged  Henry   to   excuse  him  from  pxi; 
opinion.    This  was  granted  Ibr  tlie  time ;  but  as  itfi.r 
dent  that  Henry  had  determined  to  effect  fbedim«: 
would  soon  require  the  active  co-operation  of  hiscbsr. 
More  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  fits  l 
office. 

From  this  time  Henry,  who  never  seems  to  bare<^ 
lected  any  former  friendship  when  his  purposes  were.: 
least  degree  thwarted,  appears  to  have  reached  Qpt?>  3 
destruction  of  his  old  fttvourite.     More  wss  ongioij 
cltided  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  wss  passed  c-c 
Slizabeth  Barton  and  her  aooomplices ;  but  faisinoote:! 
this  case  was  so  clear,  that  hia  name  wasaftenrardioQr 
The  court  party  however  aoon  found  an  opportttsitT  :ir 
tifying  their  vindictive  master.     By  a  law  passed  io  u^f^ 
sion  1533-4  it  was  made  high  treason,  by  writing,  priot^ 
or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice,  &e.  of  tbe  i\ 
lawful  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne;  and  it  va^sls&p- 
vided  that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to  nuurtij !» 
whole  contents  of  the  statute.     At  the  endof  tbe.«&: 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  administer  the  mik  k: 
on  the  15th  April,  1534,  More  was  aummoodbebit  theTi 
to  take  it.    This  More  declined  doing,  but  at\B  amfiUue 
offered  to  swear  that  he  would  maintain  the  order  of  sl^ 
cession  to  the  throne  as  established  by  parlanxfii  b 
consequence  of  his  refusing  to  take  this  oath,  Htfn  v> 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  in  the  ttameyeaxtvos^^ 
were  passed  to  attaint  More  and  Fisher  fFisim]ciz  • 
prision  of  treason,  with  the  punishment  of  imprbc'j  1 
and  loss  of  goods.    More  remained  in  prison  dunortir'n 
months,  during  which  time  several  efforts  sita^'' 
induce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  also  to  subsr^t^^ 
king^s  ecclesiastical  supremacy,*   but  as  henfe^^'^ 
so,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  brought  to  tnJitt5«^ 
treason.      He  appears  to  have  been   indicted  ^"^ 
statute  alluded  to  above,  which  made  it  high  treasoa'^  t: 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's  lawful  mmm^^ 
Queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the  i^' 
ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  although  the  evident  »p-> 
him  completely  failed,  he  was  fbund  guiltv  sod  eomihs^ 
to  death.    He  was  leheaded  on  the  6th  of  Jnlv,  1«^.  ^ 
met  his  fate  with  intrepidity  and  even  cbeerfQlo^ 

More's  character  was  singularly  faultless.  Ha iWf^J 
of  temper  and  amiable  disposition  are  frequently  incBiw»''| 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  piety  was  unaffecteA  aai  *wj- 
cere  ;  and  it  was  his  love  of  truth  alone  ^hieh^^^ 
his  death.  In  private  life  his  conduct  was  most  escmpW! 
he  was  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  m*^ 
ful  friend.  ^ 

Erasmus,  who  often  visited  his  house,  Mys,thai 


him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  tbe  acsdemj 
But  I  should  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  companng   - 
the  academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  i^^^ij 


figures,  and  sometimes  moral  virtues,  were  ^^*"f'''^j  ^^ 
discussion :  it  would  be  more  just  to  call  it  a  school  an 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  its  inhaj»»°^*;r; 
and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberaj  studies  wc  p^;^ 
fitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  ^^^-j^. 
wrangling,  no  angry  word,  was  heard  in  it ;  no  ^"^  /j^i,{  / 
every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  ^^^^^ 
temperate  cheerfulness.  (Translated  by  Sir  J.  wa 
in  Life  0/  Sir  T,  More,  p.  15.)  More  was  ^^^^f.Lg^ 
first  to  Jane  Colt,  tbe  daughter  of  a  ge"^^™*^  larfTw 
who  left  a  son  and  three  daughters;  snd  wier^    ^^ 

Alice  Middleton,  a  widow  seven  years  o^^^^J^Z^j^ok. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  was  ^^^^^-^^  jt 
a  Jesuit,  who  was  principal  of  the  College  of  J«» 
Bruges,  and  died  at  Bath  in  1 795.  M^y  uiJ 

The  English  works  of  Sir  T.  More  were  c«»«^^^j,. 
published  at  London  in  1 557,  and  his  Latin  wo/w  ^  ^^ 
vain  in  1556.  His  letters  to  Erasmus  are  pnnw^  ^^^,^ 
collection  of  Erasmus's  letters  published  •^J'^Joobrnsotti 
His '  Utopia'  has  been  translated  intoBiigli«i  W«w«j 
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london.   1551,  by  Bishop  Burnet*  and  mare  recently  by 
Lrthur  Cayley,  Lond.,  1808. 

The  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  has  been  written  by  his  Bon*in- 
nw.  Roper,  who  married  his  fiivourite  daughter  Margaret; 
y  hie  (preat-^randson  T.  More;  by  Hoddenton,  London, 
652  ;  by  Cayley ;  and  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  '  lives 
»t'  Bminent  British  Statesmen,  *  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyolomedia*' 

MORE,  HENRY,  was  bom  at  Grantham  m  Lmcoln- 
bire,  in  the  year  1614.  He  was  sent  to  Bton,  and  after- 
vards  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at 
he  age  of  seventeen.  At  college  he  devoted  himself  with 
;reai  seal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  says  himself, '  I 
mmertied  myself  ofver  heed  and  ears  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in 
it.'  Dissatisfied  with  all  other  systems,  he  found  rest  for  his 
mind  only  when  he  came  to  the  writings  of  Plato ;  whence, 
us  lie  telle  us,  he  learnt  that  something  better  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  human  things  constitutes  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  man,  and  that  Uiis  is  attainable  only 
through  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumination  which 
raise  him  to  a  union  with  God. 

More  took  his  deeiee  of  B.A.  in  1635,  and  of  M.A.  in 

1 639.     He  pubhsbed  in  1640  his  '  Psyohozoia,  or  the  First 

Part  of  the  Seng  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Pla* 

tunical  Display  of  Life,'  which  was  reprinted  in  1647,  and, 

together  with  some  additional  pieces,  published  under  the 

title  of  '  Philosophical  Poems.'    He  had  been  elected  in  the 

moan  time  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  he  continued  to 

reside  there,  performing  the  duties  of  a  private  intot.    His 

next    published  work  was  the  '  Conjectura  Cabalistica,' 

written,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Conway,  a  Quaker 

lady,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and 

who  at  her  death  left  him  a  legacy  of  400/.    He  revised 

in  1 654  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  his  college,  when  bis 

friend  Cudworth  was  consequently  elected.    He  refused 

also  many  offers  of  church  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to 

a  life  of  quiet  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  philo* 

sophy.   He  was  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  died  in  1687,  in  the  seventy- third- year  of  his  age. 

More's  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are, '  The  Mystery  of  Iniouity,' '  A  Key  to  the 
Revelations,'  '  Enchiridion  Ethicum,  *  Enchiridion  Meta- 
physicum,' '  An  Apology  ibr  Descartes,'  and  '  The  Immor- 
talitvofthe  Soul.' 

'  More  was  strongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so 
common  among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him 
to  Plato;  and  consequently  that  the  true  princii^es  of 
divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Platonists.    At  the  same  time  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
antient  Cabalistic  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mysterv  of 
this  philosophy  by  showing  its  agreement  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  and  PUto,  and  pointing  out  the  oo]>- 
ruptions  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  modern  Cab- 
balists.    The  Cartesian  system,  which  sprung  up  at  this 
time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole    conso- 
nant to  bis  ideas  of  nature;  and  he  took  much  pains  to 
prove  that  it  vras  not  inconsistent  with  the  Cabbalistic  doc- 
trine.   His  penetrating  understanding  however  discovered 
(lerects  in  this  new  system,  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply. 
In  short  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not  without 
a  deep  tincture  of  mysticism,  are  eminently  distinguished 
by  profound  erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  liberal 
spirit.'    (Enfield's  Hiit  qf  Pfnlo9ophv,  b.  viii.,  c.  3,  s.  3.) 

MORE,  HANNAH,  born  1745,  died  1833,  a  lady  who 
gained  no  small  share  of  distinction  in  the  world,  and  for 
niany  of  the  latter  years  of  her  life  an  extensive  and  power- 
ful influence,  by  her  numerous  writings  and  by  her  exer* 
tions  in  other  ways  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  her  country.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  one  of  the  humbler  persons  of  his  class,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  charity-school  at  Stapleton  near  Bristol, 
but  who,  some  time  after  the  birth  of  bis  daughter  Hannah, 
removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  had  a  private  school.    There 
wereolber  daughters,  and  the  family  soon  began  to  be  taken 
notice  of  as  one  in  which  there  was  a  display  of  talent  that 
was  unusual,  so  that  some  exertions  were  made  by  persons 
to  \(hom  they  were  known,  and  the  sisters  became  early  in 
lifu  established  in  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which 
oontinued  for  many  years  t\\fi  most  tiouifishing  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  west  of  England. 


Hannah  was  from  the  beginning  the  moat'  remarkable  of 
the  group.  She  wrote  verse  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in 
1773  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  a  pastoral  drama,  which 
was  entitled  '  The  Search  after  Happiness.'  In  the  next 
year  she  published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Re- 
gulus,  and  two  Tales,  in  verse,  and  her  turn  being  then 
thought  by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were 
taken  to  obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garrick,  by  whom 
she  was  very  kindly  received.  This  introduced  her  to  the 
aoouaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
ana  other  persons  who  at  that  time  &rmed  what  was  con« 
sidered  the  best  literary  society  of  London.  During  this 
period  of  her  Ufe  she  produced  two  tragedies,  '  Percy  *  and 
'  The  Fatal  Falsehood,'  with  other  poems. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Miss  Hannah  More* 
But  educated  as  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now  led 
began  to  appear  to  her  as  something  unUke  that  whidi  be- 
fitted a  creature  with  such  glorious  prospects  before  it  as 
those  which  Christianity  opens  to  man.  She  therefore 
determined  on  forsaking  the  dmma  and  retirmg  from  Lon- 
don to  devote  herself  to  a  life  befitting  better,  as  we  thought, 
the  child  of  God  and  heir  of  immortality.  In  this  ner 
transitive  state  she  produced  her  '  Sacred  Immas,*  a  publi- 
cation more  favourably  received  perhaps  than  her  former 
works.  By  the  year  1786,  when  she  was  full  forty  years  of 
age,  she  had  effected  her  plan  for  retiring  into  Uie  country. 
She  chose  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  in  which  she  had  been  best  known  in  hef 
youth,  and  there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  cir- 
cumstances made  easy  by  the  profits  of  her  various  publicar 
tions,  which  were  considerable,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  literary  exertion,  and  from  efforts 
to  raise  the  condition,  by  means  of  education,  of  the  labour- 
ingpopulation. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  publications 
of  Miss  More  in  this  the  larger  of  the  two  portions  into 
which  her  life  may  be  divided.  But  we  shall  mention 
most  of  them.  The  work  in  which  the  serious  turn  which 
ber  mind  had  taken  first  manifested  itself  washer  'Thoughts 
en  the  Manners  of  the  Great,'  1788;  which  was  followed 
in  1791  by  her  '  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World.*  In  1799  appeared  her  '  Strictures  on  the 
Modem  System  of  Female  Bducation.'  Not  long  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work  there  was  an  intention,  which  Por- 
teus,  then  bishop  of  London,  is  supposed  to  have  greatly 
promoted,  of  committing  to  her  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  however  was  not  effected,  but  it 
led  to  the  publication  of  her  *  Hints  towards  forming  the 
Character  of  a  young  Prineess,'  1803.  Then  eame  what  has 
perhaps  been  her  most  popular  work,  '  Cmlebs  in  Sewch  of 
a  Wife,*  very  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  full  of  striking 
remarks  on  men  and  manners,  and  in  which  we  find  fully 
displayed  the  kind  of  character  which,  to  the  mind  of 
Miss  More,  it  appears  desirable  that  oiur  youn^  country- 
women should  possess.  In  1611  her  'Practical  Piety* 
appeared;  in  1812  her  'Christian  Morals;'  in  1815  her 
*  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Saint  Paul,'  a 
far  bolder  undertaking  than  any  in  which  she  had  previously 
been  engaged,  and  if  she  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to 
see  so  grand  a  subject  treated  bv  a  masterly  mind,  full  as  it 
must  l^  of  varioiu  learning  and  possessing  the  powers  of  a 
rare  discrimination,  and  of  literary  analysis,  such  as  is  rarely 
granted,  she  has  foiled  only  where  no  one  hitherto  has  been 
suceessftil. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  was  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  first  of  what  were  called  the  *  Cheap  Repository*  trscts. 
She  called  it '  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.'  It  may 
be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best  of  its  dass. 

Age  had  now  come  upon  her  with  some  of  its  infirmities. 
In  1828  she  left  Barleywood,  the  place  in  which  many  years 
hod  been  spent,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here 
she  continued  till  her  death  on  the  7th  of  September,  1838, 
with  very  many  to  honour  her  and  many  also  to  love  her; 
who  looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
manners  of  English  society,  one  who  hod  asserted  very 
successfblly  the  right  of  Christian itv,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  Christian  scriptures  to  have  a  larger  share  than 
it  had  been  the  wont  to  allow  them  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter and  directing  the  course  of  human  beings  while  in  this 
state  of  their  probation.  She  was  buried  at  Wrington,  near 
to  the  grave  of  Locke. 

MORE'A,  tbe  antient  Petoponnesus,  a  large  peninr ' 
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forming  tlie  eoutbern  purt  of  Greece,  and  united  1o  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Its  shape  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  mulberry  leaf,  and  its  coast,  bein^ 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gv\h  and  inlets,  forms  a  mul- 
titude of  small  peninsulas  and  promontories.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Patras,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea  of  Cephsdonia  and  Zante,  and  farther  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  the  Messenianmnd  La- 
odnian  gulfs^  and  on  the  east  by  the  gulfe  of  Nauplia  and 
•.^gina,  which  latter  divides  Morea  fh>m  Attica.  The 
greatest  length  of  Morea  from  the  point  of  Drepanum  on  the 
straits  of  Lepanto,  to  Cape  Matapan,  its  most  southern  pro- 
montory, is  1 40  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
coast  opposite  Zante  to  the  easternmost  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Poros,  is  about  125  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  much  less 
in  other  parts.  Its  area  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  8800 
English  square  miles  (Thiersch,  Etat  aetuel  de  la  Oriee), 
but  it  probably  exceeds  considerably  9000  miles. 

The  centre  of  Morea  forms  an  elevated  table-land  tra* 
versed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  enclose  spacious 
basins,  some  of  them  like  craters,  being  so  surrounded  by 
mountains,  that  the  water  at  the  bottom,  being  unable  to  find 
a  visible  outlet,  forms  marshes  and  small  lakes,  some  of 
which  have  however  a  subterraneous  outlet  [Akcadia.] 
The  surfkce  of  the  land  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of 
saucers  with  snipped  borders  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other 
on  a  table.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  table-land ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  valleys  have 
a  long  slope  to  the  westward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  until  they  merge  into  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  Elis.  Towards  the  south  the  long  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  slopes  down  to  the  coast  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  detach  themselves  fh>m  the 
central  highland,  and,  nr^ecting  into  the  sea,  form  the  pro- 
montories of  Malea  and  Tcenarum.  Westwaid  of  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  is  the  valley  of  the  Pamisus,  in  Messenia, 
running  likewise  from  north  to  south  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Taygctus  on  the  east  and  Mount  iBgaleon  on  the 
west. 

On  the  north  side  the  table-land  of  Morea  is  separated 
ffh>m  the  maritime  district  of  Achesa  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  to  the  antients  by  the  names  of  Eiymanthus, 
Lampe,  and  Cyllene.  North-east  of  these  the  land  slopes  down 
to  the  level  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  town  of 
that  name  was  built.  To  the  eastward  a  chain  of  mountains, 
detaching  itself  from  the  central  high  land,  runs  through  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Saronio  and  Argolio  gulft.  South  of  this  range 
is  the  plain  of  Argos,  watered  by  the  Inaohus.  Farther 
south  a  narrow  strip  of  land  extends  between  the  central 
high  land  and  the  sea,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Argolio 
gulf.  The  slope  of  the  table-land  is  much  more  abrupt  on 
the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  Morea.  For  a  far- 
ther description  of  the  surface  of  the  county,  see  Aghaa, 
ARCADiii,  Argolis,  Elis,  LACONicii,  and  Messbnia. 

The  highest  summits  of  Morea,  Taygetus  in  the  south 
and  Cyllene  in  the  north,  are  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  above 
6000  feet ;  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Tay- 
getus till  the  month  of  June.  The  table-land  of  Arcadia  is 
often  covered  with  snow  in  March,  while  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts enjoy  warm  and  genial  weather.  The  perennial 
rivers  of  Morea  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas,  Pamisus,  and 
Feneus ;  the  other  numerous  streams  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  are  dry>  or  nearly  bo,  in  summer,  but 
form  rapid  torrents  in  the  winter.  The  atmosphere  of 
Morea  is  generally  pure,  the  landscape  beautiful,  and  the 
ground  in  3ie  valleys  and  low  plains  fertile.  The  mountains 
afford  good  pasture,  and  although  the  forests  have  been  sadlv 
wastetC  still  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fine  pines  and  oak  trees.  The  country,  imperfectly  culti- 
vated as  it  is.  produces  corn  of  various  kinds,  wine,  oil,  flax, 
currants  and  most  other  fruits ;  and  feeds  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep.  There  are  no  roads,  properly  speaking,  through 
the  peninsula,  but  only  tracks  for  horses,  and  some  narrow 
Turkish  causewavs  through  the  low  grounds.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are— ^Patras,  on  the  north  eoast ;  Gastouni,  Ar- 
kadia,  Navarino,  and  Modon,  on  the  west  coast ;  Koron  and 
Kalamata,  on  the  south  coast ;  Monembasia,  Nauplia,  and 
Argos,  besides  the  islands  of  Spexaia,  Hydra,  and  Poros,  on 
the  east  coast ;  and  the  towns  of  Mistra,  Tripolitta,  Kari- 
tena,  Kalavrita,  and  Andntxena,  in  the  interior.  For  the 
actual  statistics  of  Morea  see  Grebcx,  KiifODOM  of. 

The  antient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  the 


history  of  Greeoe.  After  ilie  deatniolio&  of  ihe  Atfe 
league  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  146^  the  peDtnttli  frnMd  p 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Aeliaia.  It  ranttosd  ubjes^ 
Rome  till  the  division  of  the  empbe.  It  a(terv&i4)» 
longed  to  the  Eastern  or  ByKantiae  emperors  till  the  k» 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  centivy,  when  the  letins  or  Fat 
having  conquered  Oonstantinople,  the  Venetina  obtui 
for  their  share  several  islands  of  Greece  and  a  oomi^ 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  vnth  the  towns  of  CMQS,M«ii, 
Argos,  Nauptia,  Corintb,  fte.  It  was  tium  thit  tbei|»( 
the  peninsula  the  name  of  Meree,  ftom  the  qaaatitj  of  ai). 
berries  (* more*  in  Italtan)  wltich  it  produces. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eeniury  the  Momis 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans,  and  the  Veiietiaiuvm& 
polled  fh>m  it  In  1684,  war  hsvinic  btoken  oat  betm 
Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetiaaa  eent  tn  tminc 
which  conquered  the  peninsula  [Monosiif i],  to  vhieh  'is 

Siive  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  aubMt  to  Vfloice,tfii 
ag  was  hoisted  on  the  square  of  Bt.  Hark  In  I7]i!fc 
Turks,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  reeonquered  the  ^ 
sula.  In  1770  an  insurrection  hcoke  oalsiaoni^B 
Greek  inhabitants,  at  the  instigation  of  RuBsia,  ha  l- 
Porte  marched  into  it  a  large  body  of  AlbaBiBU,TiHt> 
vastated  and  reduced  the  country.  In  18M-S1  ihtUaafs 
joined  in  the  getieral  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  sod.  aA«rtit 
straggle,  the  battle  of  Navftrino  (1829)  delivered  tbeMa 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Moiea  hnos  wt 
essential  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greaoeu 

(Con>nelli,  Memorie  StoHche  e  Gmignfdmdelh^^ 
Morea ;  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Maria,  an  evdku  ^ 
scription  of  the  country ;  Sir  William  Gell's  Mvta.) 

MORSAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  general  who  rHel»» 
brity  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolatioit,  ni  hna 
1763,  at  Moriaix  in  Brittany,  of  highly  respeeiible  psR* 
who  designed  him  for  the  legal  profession.    Botiltliey 
of  eighteen  years,  he  had  oonoeived  such  aMaoDAri^ 
tary  service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  privnte  soldiff ;  as^tMp 
his  fkther  purchased  his  discharge,  and  waX^^f^ 
law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  hamuMta^^ 
and  popular  in  defending  the  priTileges  of  ^ff"^ 
parliament  against  the  0>vemment,  hs  oervflsw/^ 
lowed  this  profession.  When  therefore  the  B0ni>M*<^ 
fbr ih,  his  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters ;  and,  «^c«!N^^ 
mand  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Breton  ymk)"^ 
at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.    From  ttowa  » 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  acienoe  vA  pnfMe  << 
arms,  that  he  soon  attracted  the  ikvourable  DO(ioeo[tv»' 
gru,  and  rose  in  two  years,  by  his  reoomniendit»M»  * 
rank  of  general  of  division.    In  this  oapscitji  utMj 
paign  of  1794,  he  signally  distinguished  himastf «««»» 
of  a  separate  corps  of  25.000  men,  by  the  »P»"*"t!: 
several  strong  places  in  Flanders.    Moresu  Iu«««  " 
politically  attached  to  the  Girondists :  yet,  though» 
Jacobins  brought  his  onoffimding  father  to  t^  f^ 
he  continued  to  serve  under  the  govemmeDl  of  tMt  vuv 
ble  faction  until  its  overthrow.  „  n^ 

After  assisting  Picbegru  in  the  oanquert  «^^ 
Moresu  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  f^  y^.^ 
the  Rhine  and  Mosdle,  and  opened  the  campaign  on 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  general  Wurffier,  vlrooi^ 
drove  across  the  Rhine,  and  pursued  into  <^*"Jv.  l. 
archduke  Charies  of  Austria,  who  attempted  ^^^^ 
course,  met,  for  sometime,  with  no  better suocw* 
the  Austrians  were  so  btredy  reinforced,  ^B^tMornj^ 
compelled  to  yield  to  nunSiers.  and  he  tbsn  ^^^  ^ 
memorable  campaign  by  a  masterly  retrw*  "^Tf-.ill 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  which,  though  «»«u«^ 
sides  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  and  with  a  ^f^^lJ^^ 
hanging  on  his  rear,  he  triumphantly  feugb^    .x^hn  ^ 
Rhine,  and  covered  himself  with  more  glory  \m  »? 
preceding  victories.  .     \L0Bi 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campftiF'  ^^  ^ 
was  placed  in  a  most  embarrsssing  '^^^!|^"*iw  Jitfol^ 
covery,  through  some  intercepted  «*I*   .?*.ue  Boor*"* 
friend  Picbegru  was  in  correspondsnee  witn  to*     ^jj 
princes.     He  concealed  the  &ct,  ibr  fow  ^^^befi^ 
Picbegru  had  been  arrested  on  other  *"''"°*!{^rtOttW>fl* 
made  a  show  also  of  denonnoing  the  plot  ^,  ^;  A.^  ^ 
government.    But  he  found  himself  ^i^^TLJ^fKii^ 
suspicion,  that  he  sotieited  and  obtained  leave  \<^^  ^  ^ 
the  array.    His  semoes  however  »«*  too  nec»^^^ 
long  dispensed  with;  and  he  was  «g^°.*^|!7L  ^^ 
both  in  Italy,  whm  he  distinguished  bui|KU  m  ^ 
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ifpi  of  179  9,  80  disastrous  to  the  Fto&ob,  and  also  on  the 
hi ne,  vrhilher  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  the  Austriant. 
On  Bonaparte's  return  iVom  Egypt,  Moreau  proffered  and 
ndered  him  his  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the 
tt\  of  Brumaire.  and  ahnost  immediately  afterwards 
ceived  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and 
hine ;  at  whose  head,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1800,  he 
yt\  from  the  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle 
Hohenlinden.  The  first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return 
Paris,  with  eulogy*  but  Botiapacte  and  Moreau  were 
kcli  too  eager  on  the  same  career  of  ambition,  to  pursue  it 
itliout  dangerous  collision.  Bonanarte  affected  to  speak 
r  tho  victor  of  Hohenlinden  aa  '  tne  retreating  general  ;* 
loreau  retaliated  With  bitter  justice  by  terming  the  first 
3nsul  '  a  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day/  And  when 
o  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new 
s^on  of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous 
arcaam — *  The  fool !  does  he  not  know  that  I  have  been 
n  rolled  in  the  ranks  of  honour  these  twelve  years  !* 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the 
Lsccndant  genius  and  ibrtuneof  bis  rival;  and  in  the  be* 
ginning;  of  1804  a  charge  which  nretended  to  implicate  him 
n  the  royalist  eonspiracv  of  Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
lal  was  sufficient  to  decide  his  fate.    He  was  condemned, 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  which,  by  his  own  reouest,  was  commuted  into  ba* 
nishment.    He  retired  to  America,  where  he  lived  tran- 
quilly, with  his  wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  he  accepted,  m  1813, 
a  proposal  from  the  Russian  emperor  Alexander  to  assist 
the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  against  his  country.    He 
had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he  was 
mortaUy  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  af^er  bearing  the  amputation  of  both  lep  without 
a  groan. 

The  admirable  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  Hohenlinden  must  ever  be  sufficient 
to  place  Moreau  among  the  ablest  commanders  of  a  period 
which  produced  every  variety  of  military  talent.    He  will 
be  remembered  however  rather  as  a  skilful  tactician,  at 
once  active  and  wary,  than  as  a  general  of  very  daring  and 
enterprising  genius.    His  mental  qualities  in  other  respects 
partook  of  the  same  characteristics ;  and  he  wantea  the 
necessary  decision  to  cope  with  the  energy  of  his  great 
rival,  as  much  as  he  lacked  the  skill  to  conceal  his  own 
ambition  and  envy  under  the  shallow  pretext  of  opposing  a 
republican  virtue  to  the  despotic  projects  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  person  Moreau  has  been  described  to  us  aa  rather  under 
the  middle  height,  and  of  dark  complexion ;  his  manners 
were  simple  and  unaffected ;  his  morals  were  pure,  and  his 
nature  was  courageous,  humane,  and  benevolent  The  only 
blot  on  his  honourable  career  was  his  junction  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.    For  this  shameful  step,  to  which 
he  was  probably  seduced  by  ambition  or  revenge,  excuses 
have  been  attempted  by  those  who  suppose  that  he  might 
have  identified  the  cause  of  the  allies  with  that  of  French 
liberty,  and  who  fbrget  that  he  had  never  been  a  royalist ; 
that  if  he  had  any  political  principles,  he  was  professedly  a 
republican ;  that  he  could  have  no  dreams  of  democratic 
freedom  to  indulge  for  his  country  in  the  camp  of  the  allied 
sovereigns;  and  finally,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
afford  his  aid  in  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-country- 
men and  antient  companions  in  arms.    '  What  singular 
chance/  said  he,  to  the  Swiss  general  Jomtnt,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  fbrmerly  fought  under  the  tricobured  flag, 
and  whom  he  now  found  in  the  Russian  service* '  has 
brought  you  and  me  together  under  the  banners  of  the 
Cur?'   '  Singular  it  doubtless  is,'  answered  Jomini;  *  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  na— that  /  am  not  a 
Frenchman.' 

MOREL  is  an  eatable  flingus,  called  by  botanists  Mor- 
chella  escnlenta.  It  springs  up  in  orchards,  woods,  and  cin- 
deMralks,  early  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  is  believed  to 
be  most  plentiful  in  places  where  fires  have  been  made;  the 
country  people  in  Germany  are  so  persuaded  of  this,  that 
they  fonnerly  set  fire  to  woods  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  ot 
morels,  of  which  they  are  very  fond :  at  last  the  practice 
was  put  down  by  law.  This  fungus  has  a  stalk  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  and  a  spherical  cap,  from  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  swan's,  hollow,  pale  brown  or  even 
my,  and  deeply  pitted  all  over  its  surface,  the  depteasions 
Deiog  separated  by  raised  anaatomoaing  lines.  Tne  plant 
tiu  a  slight  smell  and  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  employed 


for'  vartons  purposes  of  cooking,  both  fresh  and  dried. 
In  the  former  state  it  ia  most  commonly  atewed  or  stuffed 
with  forcemeat ;  in  the  latter  it  is  employed  aa  an  ingre- 
dient in  sauces.  In  this  country  it  i»  of  rather  rare  occur- 
rence. 

MORE'LES.    [Mexican  StatbsJ 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  bom  at  Eton  in  1703,  studied 
first  at  Eton  College,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
alelk>w  of  King's  College,  and  in  1743  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  He  waa  a  distinguished  classical  scholar ;  he  edited 
several  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  Euripides  with  notes,  and 
made  English  translations  of  the  '  Prometheus*  of  the  for- 
mer, and  of  the '  Hecuba'  of  the  latter.  He  also  edited 
improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederick,  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are— I, 
'  Thesaurus  Gr»ce  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Groeco  Prosodia- 
cum,'4to.,  1762;  republished  since,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, byDr.Maltby,  Cambridge,  1815;  2,  *  Annotations 
on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  8vo.,  1 793; 
3,  *  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of 
Geoi^  IIV  8vo^,  1 739,  and  other  Sermons.  Dr.  Morell  died 
in  1784. 

MORE'NA,  dIERRA.    [Spain.] 

MOREOII,  LOUIS,  bom  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied 
at  Aix  and  Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  compiling  a  universal  Dictionary,  biogra- 
Ehical  and  geographical ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
e  had  coUeeted  a  considerable  stock  of  literary  informa* 
tion.  He  knew  also  several  lang^uages,  and  waa  assisted  by 
several  friends,  who  procured  him  materials  for  his  work» 
which  he  published  in  1673,  in  one  vol.  fol, '  Grand  Die- 
tionnaire  H istorique  et  Critique  de  Louis  Moreri.*  Although 
its  contents  are  miscellaneous,  the  biographical  part,  both  m 
respect  of  quantity  and  execution,  exceeds  the  rest.  Mo- 
reri's  Dictionary  may  be  considered  as  having  suggested  the 
idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  Moreri  un- 
dertook a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  of 
which  he  publiahed  the  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  not 
entirely  printed  when  the  author  died  in  1680.  His  con- 
stant application  hastened  his  death. 

Numerous  editions  of  liis  Dictionary,  considerably  altered, 
revised,  and  enlarged  by  several  editors,  among  others  by 
Leelerc  and  Bayle,  have  appeared ;  the  last  is  that  of  Paris, 
1759,  in  10  vols.  fol.  Notwithstanding  its  many  imperfec- 
tions, Moreri*s  Dictionary  is  still  a  useful  work ;  the  genea- 
logical articles  are  the  most  complete ;  the  geographical  are 
the  most  defective.  Moreri  published  also  *  Relations  Nou- 
velles  du  Levant,  ou  Trait6  de  la  Religion,  du  Gouverne- 
ment;  et  des  Coutumea  de  Perses,  Arm6niens,  et  Gaures, 
composto  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C  (Pdre  Gabriel  du  Chinon 
Capuein).  

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.    [Dxyonshire.] 

MORGAGNL  GIOVANNI  BATIISTA.  was  born  at 
Forli  in  1662.  He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna  under  Al- 
bertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in  1701  obtained  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and  to  Padua,  to  study 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Padua.  He  died  in  1771,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
all  the  chief  sdentifie  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  honours  from  the  contemporary  popes  and 
the  sovereigns  of  adjacent  nations. 

Morgagni's  chief  worka  are,  'Adversaria  Anatoroica  prima,* 
BononiA,  1706,  a  amall  work  in  which  Haller  {Bibl.  Atkat,^ 
iL  34)  says  there  is  scarcely  anythin^^  which  is  not  new,  or 
at  least  more  clearly  described  than  it  had  been  previously. 
Five  similar  collections  of  miscellaneous  observations  were 
afterwards  published  under  similar  titles,  and  in  1719  they 
were  all  printed  together  at  Padua— '  Epistoloe  Anatomica> ' 
—amounting  altogether  to  twenty,  which  were  published 
together  at  Venice  in  1762.    He  edited  also  the  life  and 
works  of  Valaalva,  hia  former  preceptor  and  friend,  whoso 
opinions  he  constantly  and  warmly  maintained*    But  Mor- 
gagni's most  celebrated  work  was  that  which  he  first  pub- 
lished in  his  eightieth  year, '  De  Sedihus  et  Causis  MurlM>- 
rum  per  Anatomen  Indagatis,'  Venice,  1761,  in  2  vols.  fulio» 
which  contains  records  of  an  immense  number  of  observe 
tions  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  oonfwrrod  neariy  a« 

freat  benefit  on  pathology  aa  the  contemporary  works  of 
[aller  conferred  on  physiology.    It  has  been  since  fre- 
quently republiahed  and  trana\ated»  and  is  sUU  a  slandaxO. 
work  of  reference. 
MORGARTSN.    [Zvq.]  ^ 
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MORILLON,  'one  of  the  names  of  the  GoUen  Eyo, 
Ciangula  vufgaru.    [Fujuigulina.  veL  xi^  p.  8.] 

MO'RIO»  De  Montfort's  name  for  Cassidaria  Echino- 
phora,    [Entouostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  456.] 

MORISCOES  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Western  Arabs  or  Moors,  who^  after 
the  taking  of  Granada  (January,  1492)  [Moons],  preferred 
remaining  in  Spain  and  embracing  Christianity,  to  leaving 
the  country  of  their  fathers.  Hence  they  were  called  Cm- 
tianos  Moriteos  (Moorish  Christians),  or  Crisiianos  nuevoa 
(new  Christians),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  population,  who  styled  themselves  Cristianos 
tnejoa  (old  Christians).  The  adjective  Morisoos  is  derived 
from  Moros,  and  has  a  meaning  expressive  of  contempt. 

The  terms  granted  to  the  city  of  Granada  on  its  surrender 
wore  rather  »vourable.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve, 
besides  the  peaceable  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
property,  the  use  of  their  religion  and  laws,  the  latter  ^o 
be  administered  by  their  own  elective  magistrates,  and  the 
former  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  their  native  priests 
and  theologians.  They  were  to  retain  also  their  customs, 
manners,  language,  and  national  dress,  and  by  two  express 
articles  of  the  capitulation  no  Moslem  was  ever  to  be  oom- 
pelled  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  no  attempts  were  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  induce  the 
people  to  forsake  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  capitu- 
lation was  also  extended  to  all  the  Moors  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  who  had  lived  for  centuries  under  the  sway  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pledged  their 
royal  word,  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but  in  that  of  their 
successors,  never  to  violate  the  capitulation. 

A  ti-eaty  contauiing  two  such  articles  was  soon  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
scarcely  had  two  years  passed  when  it  was  openly  infringed 
by  Ferdinand.  Fray  Hernando  de  Talavera,  a  monk,  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Granada  (1492),  and  received  in* 
structions  not  to  spare  any  means  for  bringing  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  famous  Xime* 
nes  de  Cisneros  was  named  to  assist  him  in  the  undertak- 
ing. At  first  the  two  prelates  began  their  task  with  com- 
parative moderation ;  they  preach^  the  Christian  doctrine, 
Ihey  published  and  circulated  religious  tracts,  and  used 
every  means  of  persuasion  to  convert  the  Mohammedans. 
But  these  proving  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  the  de~ 
vice  of  claiming  as  members  of  the  Christian  community  all 
those  Mohammedans  whose  ancestors  could  in  any  manner 
be  traced  to  have  been  Christians ;  and  as  their  number  was 
very  considerable,  thousands  were  seized  and  subjected  to  a 
compulsory  baptism  (1499).  The  Moors,  seeing  their  capi- 
tulation violated,  flew  to  arms  in  the  Albaycin  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  (1500),  but  they  were 
everywhere  overpowered,  and  their  rebellion  becoming  the 
pretext  of  a  new  and  more  decided  persecution,  orders  were 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom  that  all  the  Moors  should 
leave  the  country  in  a  given  time  or  receive  baptism.  The 
majority  readily  submitted  to  these  terms,  hoping  to  be 
freed  in  future  from  violence  and  persecution.  The  order 
was  further  extended  to  the  Moriscoes  of  Aragon,  a  pro- 
vince in  which*  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  law  and  the 
more  liberal  tendency  of  the  institutions,  the  Moriscoes  had 
enjoyed  comparative  freedom,  and  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  but  not  without  resistance,  especially  in 
Valencia. 

Once  made  Christians,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Arabs  had  to  encounter  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enemy.  The  Inquisition,  instituted  in  1232, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.,  bad  hitherto  been 
confined  to  Ferdinand's  dominions  in  Aragon.  The  simu- 
lated conversion  and  frequent  relapse  of  the  Moors  of  An- 
dalusia were  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  its  establishment  in 
Castile.  The  tribunal  was  invested  with  new  and  unusual 
powers,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  corner  of  the  Peninsula 
free  from  fire  and  faggot 

To  detail  the  horrors,  the  persecutions,  to  which  that  ex- 
ecrable tribunal  subjected  its  victims,  would  take  us  far 
from  our  object.  The  reader  may  consult  Llorente's  His- 
tory (/  the  Spanuh  Inqumiion,  And  Dr.  Puigblanc's  Jn- 
quisition  UnmasJted,  in  both  which  works  he  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  subject.  According  to  the 
former  writer  the  number  of  victims  who  in  the  first  thirty- 
seven  years  experienced  the  rigour  of  that  tribunal  amounted 
to  204,413,  of  whom  13,000  were  publicly  burned. 


During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  Mariiooei  q^ 
comparative  tranquillity.  The  attention  of  tbato^^i 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  foreign  wars  io  vhkh  Tj 
was  at  the  time  engaged,  to  give  mm  leisure  to  n.  i 
reforms  of  internal  policy.  But  under  Phihp  11^  b  i 
and  successor,  the  forced  converts  had  again  to  eseoi 
most  violent  persecution.  It  was  suggested  that  as '.;  ^ 
the  Moriscoes  preserved  their  inanner8»  dress,  a?:  i 
guage,  different  from  the  Spaniards,  their  conversicL 
not  be  deemed  sincere.  Accordingly  by  the  pror'  '\ 
(royal  decree),  dated  September,  1556,  itwasdeck\  J 
the  new  Christians  should  in  three  years  learn  they  j 
lanKuage  and  entirely  forsake  their  native  tongue;  tt.\ 
booKS  written  m  Arabic  should  be  seized  and  l)un;: 
instead  of  their  national  costume  they  should  aijt 
Spanish  dress;  that  all  their  baths  should  be  pulk . 
that  their  wives  should  walk  the  streets  unveiled;  lu 
the  men  themselves  should  forsake  their  Arabie  iuil^ 
surnames,  and  call  themselves  after  some  saint  c 
Roman  calendar,  in  the  Chriatian  fashion. 

This  outrageous   injustice   and  violation  of  eyerr 
which  is  dear  to  man  again  drove  the  Moriscoes  to  ic- 
and  resistance.    They  rose  in  the  Alpuxanss  u^l  - 
claimed  Fernando  de  Valor,   a  descendant  of  the  : 
family  of  Umeyyah;  and  the  rebellion,  which  lasisLi 
years,  was  only  put  down   by  the  talents  and  abiJir; 
John  of  Austria  (15  70).     As  a  punishment  for  thor  r^ 
the  baptized  infidels  were  transported  from  Andalm. 
dispersed  among  tlie  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  idIo.- 
Spain.    They  were  more  closely  watched;  they  venK: 
jected  to  all  sorts  of  humiliation  and  indignities,  and  rh 
it  was  perceived  that  neither  force  nor  persuasion  viv: 
ficient  to  make  them  sincere  converts,  their  genenl  ct. 
sion  from  the  kingdom  was  decreed.   In  1610,  under  F^- 
III.,  and  during  the  administration  of  his  favoonicj 
duke  of  licrma,  the  Moriscoes,  to  the  number  of  abom^^: 
hundred  thousand,  others  say  one  million  (not  to  ses^ 
such  as,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  ChristiaQs,^2dacr 
Catalonia  and  Southern  France),  were  put  onhmtheRji^ 
galleys  prepared  for  them,   and  landed  on  tk  eosst  d 
Africa,  without  being  allowed  to  take  with  dmiBfP^I^^} 
except  what  they  could  carry  about  their  fex^  '^^*' 
which  Spain  sustained  by  this  rash  mesnre  Di&t  »>^ 
been  immense,  since  the  ruin  of  her  agricQltntui  w 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  banishment  of »  ^^  * 
part  of  the  industrious  population. 

LUerature.-^li  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  deseenton 
of  a  people  who  had  been  the  passionate  lorenofw"^ 
should  be  entirely  devoid  of  a  literature  of  their  oin.iB» 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  books  on  all  subjecti  i^^ 
written  and  circulated  among  them ;  and  the  <la»^^ 
lately  made  (see  an  article  in  the  British  and  forffffnA- 
view.  No.  XV.)  m  the  hbrariea  of  Spain  of  t^ri^^l 
written  in  Spanish,  but  with  the  Arabic  character.  w» 
longing  to  the  Moriscoes,  proves  to  what  extent  \\m\, 
was  cultivated  even  among  that  persecuted  and  d^n- 
race.  j  u  y 

We  are  told  that  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial  and  Ji»^ 
contain  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  manuscripts,  'c. 
are  also  said  to  exist  in  other  public  libraries  of  i^\ 
confounded  with  the  Arabic  manuscript*  ^^^V^m- 
cumstance  of  their  being  written  in  the  same  (tm^^ 
Their  contents  are  poems,  chiefly  on  sacred  history; "   ^ 
tions  in  prose  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville.  ^^fSz^ 
of  Spain,  such  as  they  were  under  the  sway  ^\^r  \i^ 
medans;  books  on  religion  and  law;  tran«4t«JJ'*     7 
Kor&n  into  Spanish ;  collections  of  recipes  for  tw  J^^^ 
all  diseases,  secrets  of  husbandry,  cowplaints  Bga  -^^ 
Inquisition  and  the  clergy,  and  itineraries  soQWin^     ^^ 
to  be  taken,  and  the  disguise  and  stratagems  »  ««^  ^ 
ployed  in  order  to  leave  Spain  and  take  ^^^^^^f^i 
countries  where  the  Mohammedan  religion  w*»  P^      „ 
The  language  in  which  these  books  are  vrifteu  »  j;  ^^ 
liar  dialect  or  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Arawc.  W^  j*-^,, 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  writers,  and  the  P**'"^,uj(i! 
where  they  were  composed.    Some  of  the  ^.      *JJ  r/fi 
(fourteenth  century)  are  almost  pure  Araw<^ 
Spanish  terminations  and  Spanish  constructions-  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
Many  reasons  influenced  the  Moriwoes  wu»  ^^^  ^i 
foreign  language,  using  their  own  cbarwJw'''  ^^^^  ^\ 
principally,  that  sort  of  superstitious  '^y^^^^^gU  W*^ 
Eastern  people  have  for  their  letters,  it  ^^,J,  ^q  »iiw 
that  Syrian  Christiana  use  their  own  Qbaratfien 
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rabic,  and  that  the  Jevs  of  our  days  write  Portuguese 
id  Oeruan  with  their  own  letters;  2ndly,  the  respect 
.  which  Arabic  characters  are  held  by  all  Mohammedans, 
ving  to  the  Kor^n  being  written  in  them ;  and  3rdly,  the 
islx  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  monks  and  inauisitors 
luir  prayers  and  tracts  concerning  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
on,  in  which  they  persevered  notwithstanding  their  out* 
&rfl  show  of  Christianity.  It  is  likely  also  that  books 
ere  written  in  this  dialect  for  fear  that  Arabic  would  not 
3  understood  by  Uie  people  ibr  whom  they  were  designed ; 
nee  it  is  well  known  that,  owing  to  their  long  stay  among 
ic  Christians*  and  to  orders  prohibiting  them  from  con- 
ersing  in  Arabic,  the  Moriscoes  at  first  comipted  their 
Liiguage,  and  finished  by  entirely  forgetting  their  native 
[>iigue,  for  which  they  substituted  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Arabic  called  a(famta,  which  in  aftertime  became  so  similar 
o  the  Spanish,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  any  person 
in  acquainted  with  Arabic. 

(Bleda«  D^  /a  Juata  Expulsion  de  los  Moriscos,  Valencia, 
I G  1 8  ;  Marmol  Carvajal,  Nebelion  y  Cartigo  de  los  Moris* 
*os  del  Bey  no  de  Granada,  fol.,  Malaga,  1610 ;  Guadalaiara, 
fCarpulsion  de  he  Moriscos  de  Espaiia,  8vo.,  Pamplona, 
1614;  Notices  ei  Extraits  des  MSS»  de  la  Bibliothdque 
in  Eoi^  vol.  iv.,  Paris ;  BritUh  and  Foreign  Eeview,  No. 
XV.) 

MORLAIX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pinistdre,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  little  rivers  Relec 
or  Ossen,  and  Jaclo  or  Jarlo,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Brei^t,  328  miles  from  Paris  and  34  from  Brest 

Morlaix  (in  Breton,  Montroules)  is  of  antient  but  unknown 
orip^in.     At  an  early  period  it  was  an  object  of  contest 
between  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  the  viscounts  of  L£on, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English 
and  French  in  the  civil  contests  of  Bretagne  in  the  four- 
teenth century.    It  suffered  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century*  and  submitted  to  Henri  lY.,  a.d.  1594. 

The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  two  hills, 
,  and  is  cleaner  than  the  generality  of  the  Breton  towns.    It 
has  some  wide  and  good  streets.    The  united  stream  of  the 
Ossen  and  Jaclo  is  called  the  Morlaix  river,  and  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town.     It  is  a  tide  river,  with  a  rise  of  12 
feet  at  hieh-water.    Vessels  of  400  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
quays,  which  are  fiiced  with  granite.    The  houses  on  the 
quays  are  well  built,  and  have  a  colonnade,  which  serves  for 
an  Exchange.    The  river,  above  the  quays,  passes  through 
a  covered  channel  under  the  town-hul  (a  large  building  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIII.)  and  the  grand  place  or  great  square. 
There  is  a  castle  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river :  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  safe  roadstead.    The  cnureh 
of  St.  Martin  is  in  modem  style;  that  of  St  Mathieu 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple.     There  are  baths  and  a 
theatre. 

The  population  of  Morlaix  in  1831  was  7797  for  the 
town,  or  9596  for  the  whole  commune:  in  1836  it  was 9740 

•  for  the  commune.     The  townsmen  manufacture  linens, 
'    woollen  cloth,  hats,  paper,  and  glue ;   there  are  tan-yards 

•  and  sugar-houses,  and    an   extensive   government   snuff 
raanuftietory.    Considerable  trade  is  earned  on  in  linens  of 

>    every  kind,  butter,  tallow,  hides  (raw  and  dressed),  honey, 

»    wax,  paper,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  seea,  and  cattle.    It  is  the 

(    chief  trading  port  of  the  department.    There  are  twelve 

yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  eight  days.  There  are  several 

judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices,  and  a  firee»-school  for 

navigation.    General  Moreau  was  a  native  of  Morlaix. 

The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  508  square  miles,  and 

comprehends  fifty-eight  communes ;  it  is  divided  into  ten 

cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  population  in  1831  was   131,580;    in  1836  it  was 

I     136,535. 

MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL.  Samuel  Morland  was  the 
son  of  the/^Rey.  Thomas  Morland,  of  Sulhamstead-Bannis- 
ter,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  bom  somewhere  about 
^      the  year  1625.    He  received  his  education  at  Winofaester 
school  and  Cambridge.    He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  ten 
years,  but  never  took  a  degree.    Soon  after  his  departure 
from  college,  we  find  him  sent  on  the  fiimous  embassy  to 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  in  conmany  with  Whitelocke  and  a 
retinae  of  other  gentlemen.    Whitelocke,  in  his  Journal, 
calls  him '  a  very  civil  man,  and  an  excellent  scholar.'    On 
his  return,  Morland  became  assistant  to  Thurloe,  the  secre- 
tary of  Oliver  Cromwell.    He  abo  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  peo^e  of 
Piedmont  being  appointed  *  commissioner  extraordmaxy 


for  the  distribution  of  the  collected  moneys'  by  the  Protector, 
who  also  made  him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet,  in  March, 
1665. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  usually 
known  ais  Sir  Richard  Willis's  plot,  and,  as  it  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Moriand's  history,  we  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  narrative  as  arranged  by  Birch  in  his  '  Life  of 
Thurloe,'  although  we  think  that  it  is  fhr  from  being  alto- 
gether supported  by  proper  evidence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1659,  Thurloe,  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Richard  Willis  formed  a  design  of  ruining  King 
Charles  at  one  blow,  by  sending  over  messengers  with  plau- 
sible letters  '  to  invite  him  to  come  over  in  a  single  ship, 
with  only  his  two  brothers  and  a  few  more,  to  a  certain  port 
in  Sussex,  upon  an  appointed  day,  where  they  were  promised 
to  be  received  and  supported  by  500  foot  at  their  first  land- 
ing, and  2000  horse  within  one  day  after.'  This  plot  was 
discussed  in  Thurloe's  office,  when  Morland  was  at  his  desk 
apparently  asleep :  Welwood  says  that  Cromwell,  when  he 
saw  him,  drew  his  sword,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
despatching  him  on  the  spot  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Thurloe,  who  assured  him  that  Morland  had  sat  up  two 
nights  together,  and  was  certainly  fast  asleep.  Disgusted 
at  this  proceeding,  Morland  ic^mediately  determined  to 
divulge  the  plot  to  the  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  one 
Major  Henshaw,  who  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
The  king,  being  thus  cautioned,  answered,  that  '  he  could 
not  be  ready  so  soon  as  the  appointed  day,'  which  gave  the 
three  projectors  some  apprehension  and  suspicion  of  the 
discovery.  Not  being  satisfied  however  with  this  answer, 
Willis  was  appointed  to  contrive  other  letters,  urging  his 
majesty  '  to  use  expedition,  and  not  lose  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  happy  restoration.'  The  king  answered,  that 
he  was  not  very  well,  or  something  that  appeared  so  frivol- 
ous, that  they  justly  concluded  their  whole  project  was  dis- 
covered, and  Willis  was  suspeeted  of  having  divulged  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  Willis  sent  for  Morland,  who 
went,  not  considering  it  safo  to  decline  the  meeting,  but 
took  two  pistols  with  him.  At  the  appointed  place,  he  was 
met  by  another  person,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  caution  into  a  dark  deep  cellar,  where,  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  he  saw  Sir  Richard  by  himself  with  a  Bible 
before  him.  Sir  Richard  told  him  plainly  that  '  he  had 
sent  for  him  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  secret  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  could  not  possibly  be  known  to 
more  than  three  persons  beside  himself.*  Then,  recounting 
the  particulars,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  and' 
solemnly  swore  that  he  had  not  been  the  discoverer,  and 
requested  him  to  do  the  same.  Morland  told  him, '  he  was 
ready  to  do  so,  if  he  would  give  him  a  reason  why  he  should 
suspect  him.'  All  this  he  did  with  such  a  remarkable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  Willis  was  completely  damped,  and 
Morland  escaped  from  fhrther  interrogation.  In  May,  1660, 
he  went  to  the  king  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  who  received 
him  kindly,  made  him  a  knight,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
baronet. 

Echard,  in  his'  History  of  England,*  produces  a  letter  from 
Sir  Samuel  to  Willis,  dated  March  10,  1660,  in  which  he 
expressly  denies  the  whole  of  the  above  statement;  but 
Morland*s  own  testimony  in  his  autobiography  is  to  the 
contrary :  if  he  did  write  it  at  all,  it  was  probably  intended 
merely  as  a  means  of  safety  from  the  wrath  of  Sir  Richard 
Willis. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  he  was  made  master  of 
mechanics  to  his  majesty,  who  also  presented  him  with  a 
medal  as  an  '  honourable  badge  of  his  signal  loyalty.*  He 
was  soon  afterwards  made  a  gentleman  of  his  majesty's 
privy-chamber. 

In  1677  he  took  a  lease  of  a  house  at  Vauxhall,  for 
twenty-one  years,  from  the  heirs  of  Jane  Vaux,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Guy  Vaux,  of  gunpowder  celebrity.  This  house  was 
situated  where  Vau^uiall  Gardens  now  are.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  had  a  pension  of  400/.  settled  upon  him,  but 
embarrassments  in  his  affairs,  owing  to  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage, obliged  him  to  dispose  of  it.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  near  the  water-side,  where  he 
died,  December  30,  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Hammersmith 
chapel  on  January  6  of  the  following  year.  The  three  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  very  wretchedly.  Poverty  and 
loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  rely  almost  solely  on  the 
charity  of  |archbishop  Tenison.  In  a  letter  dated  March  5, 
1694,  he  returns  him  thanks  for  his  kindness,  '  which  was 
fkr  §preater/  says  8ir  Samueli  '  tban  such  a  poor  wretch  as 
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I  eould  ever  hope  for.*  This  letter,  written  when  he  wag 
blind,  is  a  very  curious  relic»  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  him  when  suffering  under  this 
accumulated  load  of  misfortunes:—'  25th  Oct^  1695.  The 
archbishop  and  myself  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visit  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a  very  mortify- 
ing sight  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which 
was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  in- 
structed him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  in- 
ventions of  milb,  pumps,  &c.,  and  the  pump  he  had  erected, 
that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an 
inscription,  and  brings  from  a  filthy  part  of  the  Thames, 
near  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  200/.  worth  of  music-books,  being,  as  he  said,  love 
songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himself  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  theorbo.  The  inscription  which  Evelyn 
refers  to  was  on  a  stone  tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is  still 
preserved ;  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it :  '  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land's  well,  the  use  of  wnich  he  freely  gives  to  all  persons: 
hoping  that  none  who  shall  come  after  him  will  adventure 
to  incur  6od*s  displeasure  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water 
(provided  at  another's  cost  and  not  their  own)  to  either 
neighbour,  stranger,  passenger,  or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  Julv 
8,  1695.' 

Sir  Samuel  married  three  times ;  he  was  divorced  from 
bis  last  wife  in  1688.  The  monuments  of  his  two  first 
wives  are  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  notice  his  writings  and  mechani- 
cal inventions.  From  some  correspondence  between  Mor- 
land and  Dr.  John  Pell,  preserved  in  Birch's  colleotion  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Samuel,  as  early  as  1666,  had  intended  to  publish  a  work  on 
the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  spaces,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  print  a  portion  of  iU  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  he  was  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside  altogether.  In  the 
rou^h  draft  of  a  letter  to  Morland,  dated  April  7,  1666, 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  the  portion  of  the  work  already 
printed,  Pell  says,  *  The  love  which  I  bear  to  truth  and  to 
the  author  of  those  papers  does  constrain  me  to  desire  that 
they  may  rest  awhile  unpublished.'  Morland  not  only 
yielded  implicitly  to  his  directions,  but,  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  afterwards,  he  furnishes  arguments  against  some 
propositions  in  his  own  treatise :  '  I  should  desire,'  says  he 
to  Pell,  '  to  bee  altogether  mute,  and  to  submitt  to  your 
judgement  in  all  things.*  Pell,  in  another  place,  informs  us 
that  two  sheets  of  the  work  were  actually  printed. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  invented  his  arithme- 
tical machine,  which  he  makes  mention  of  in  a  letter  dated 
May  13, 1666.  He  did  not  however  publish  an  account  of 
it  before  the  year  1673,  when,  '  by  the  importunity  of 
his  very  good  friends,'  it  was  made  public.  The  little 
work  in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve 
plates,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  machine  are 
exhibited.  Its  operations  are  conducted  by  means  of  dial- 
plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a  steel  pin.  By 
these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  are 
ver^  readily  worked,  and«  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
'  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or 
exposing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainty.'  His  '  Perpetual 
Almanac' is  ffiven  at  the  end,  which  was  often  printed 
separately.    One  copy  of  Morland's  little  book,  now  in  the 

Kossession  of  Professor  Davies  of  Woolwich,  contains  a  very 
eautiful  portrait  of  the  author,  but,  with  this  exception, 
we  have  never  seen  an  exemplar  so  distinguished. 

We  are  indebted  to  Morland  for  the  speaking-trumpet  in 
its  present  form,  an  account  of  which  useful  instrument  he 
published  at  London  in  1671,  under  the  title  of*  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Tuba  Stentorophonica,  an  instrument  of  excellent 
use  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.'  In  this  rare  tract,  consisting; 
of  eight  leaves,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  experi- 
ments that  he  made  before  his  I'nstrument  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection.  The  first  trumpet  that  he  constructed, 
'  although,'  says  Sir  Samuel, '  the  invention  had  been  long 
before  digested  in  my  thoughts,'  was  made  in  glass  in  the 
year  1670,  being  about  2  feet  8  inches  in  lengtli,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  greater  end  1 1  inches,  and  that  of  the  other 
end  2)  inches:  '  with  this,'  he  says,  *  I  was  heitfd  speaking 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  several  persons,  and  found 
that  it  did  ver;^  considerably  multiply  the  voice.'  After 
giving  a  description  of  some  experiments  with  olher 
trumpets,  he  enters  into  a  philosophic  disquisition  on  the 
nature  of  sound,  and  the  best  form  of  the  speaking-trumpet, 


which  he  leaves  doubtful,  and  ooDclndeswit]i<aB«ff, 
of  the  manifold  uses  '  of  his  instrument,  whti  {» ! 
excusably  exaggerated :    he  appears  also  to  liavec^tr 
the  power  of  his  trumpet ;  for,  in  his  '  Urim  of  uL/. 
he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  mijhtbeir^ 
so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for  the  distance  of  ten  sis 
French  translation  of  Morland's  treatise  vss  pdUf 
London  in  1671;  and,  in  an  advertisement  pit&iei, 
stated  that  Morland'a  tubes  were  sold  by  Mo»s  I 
bookseller  in  St.  Paurs  Churchyard,  at  the  priced:. 
The  invention  excited  much  general  interest  at  tttw 
so  Butler  makes  Hudibraa  say, 

*  I  haard  a  formidablv  voice. 
Loud  ma  the  Stentc^hooic  Boiae.' 

There  is  one  of  Morland's  original  truinpct^  ft;i ,. 
served  in  Trinity  G>llege  Library,  Cambridge^  about  u 
long:   it  is  in  bad  condition,  and  no  one  knew  vk.i 
till  very  lately,  when  it  was  identified  by  a  member. 
coUese. 

All  former  biographers  have  asserted  that  be  ht. 
the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  coD^dered  n:^ 
mprover  than  an  inventor  of  that  machine.  Mtis 
1590,  Cvprian  Lucar,  in  his  treatise  named  '  LucarS*. 
gave  a  description  of  a  rude  fire-engine  which  he  d»p: 
by  the  name  of  a  squirt,  and  which  acted  pncisdrjc 
principle  of  that  instrument.  Evelyn  also  menumi^ 
engine  invented  by  Greatorix  in  1656,  which  w»ia.>r 
before  he  saw  the  '  quench -fires'  of  Sir  SamueL 

The  principal  objects  of  Sir  Samuel's  study  vierfiu  [ 
engines,  pumps,  &o.,  which  he  carried  toa  hij^k  hf* 
peifection:  his  pumps  brought  water  firomBlackuMR/h 
near  Winkfield,  to  the  top  of  Windsor  Ga^Ue.  i-'  . 
enable  him  '  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  eertain  p(Bi«l  - 
water-engines  by  him   invented/  was  read  the  isi^ 
second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ;^>> 
13th  of  February.  1674,  but  it  did  not  pa&i;  k<ka- 
however  a  patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  ihe  &fii-[' 
year.    In  1697,  two  years  aAer  his  death,  a  tnci  tn  u 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  his  son*  It  is  <aiU 
'  Hyarostatics,  or  Instructions  concern ing-Wsienr^-U '*»• 
contains  an  account  of  his  various  meihaii^'**^**^' 
besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots;  /ront^o^i'^ 
Joseph  Morland's  preface,   it  appears  \k»i  d^J  ^^^ 
father's  works  were  left    unpublished.    T^  s  »*  * 
treatise  by  Sir  Samuel  in  the  Harleian  col)«ctoftnoli»B|»- 
scripU,  which  is  entitled  •  Elevation  dei  fiauXi  ?«  ^T 
sorte  de  Machines,  reduite  k  la  mesure,  aupoiA«,eV4^ 
balance :  Presented  k  sa  majeste  trcs  ChiHrnw^  1^^-  ^' 
page  25  commences  a  very  rfiort  tract  on  the  ileam-«09»' 
entiUed  *  The  Principles  of  the  New  Fowe  of  Fire  iQ^*w 
by  Chev.  Morland  in   1682,   and  presentea  to  In*  »* 
Oiristian  Majesty,  1683,' and  these  principles  ar«  evi>a»' 
as  follows  *  -"- 

'  Water  beinc;  converted  into  vapour  by  the^^f^^ 
these  vapours  shortly  require  a  larger  space  (sbow  j^ 
times)  than  the  water  before  occupied,  snd,  ^^^ 
be  constantly  confined,  would  split  a  <»nn(».  o"V.^. 
duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  '^^^Vj;^ 
science  reduced  to  measure,  weight,  and  Ualancfli  »fl*  ^ 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  g<>o^  .^*l"^^*  Jtv^ 
become  of  great  use  to  mankind,  V^^^^^^f^r  Lma 
water,  according  to  the  following  table,  w/uctt  sw  ^^ 
number  of  pounds  that  may  be  raised  l^®^-fJ5^*rntfc 
to  a  height  of  six  inches  by  cylinders  half  fil'w  ^^^ 
as  well  as  the  different  diameters  and  deptbB  oi 
cylinders :'  then  follows  his  table  of  the  effects  «J 
sized  cylinders.  This  evidently  indicates  •  P^Jf/jjtB^ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  and,  to  his  great  ^f\^^Z^d 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  coirectly  «**^^*^I,r,  viudi 
volume  which  water  occupies  in  a  stote  of  ?r  '  ijrliU 
must  have  been  the  result  of  experiment:  *"?  ^ 
however  seem  to  have  had  little  inflttence  oa  w^  r 
of  the  practical  application  of  steam.  i!«An£0li(*^ 

In  1658  he  published  his  *  History  of  the  «Ai^^^ 
Churches  of  Piedmont,'  which  was  drawn  up  ^J^^^  ^^ 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  it  is  not  a  very  ^^J^^jili* 
formance.  According  to  Beughem*  in  a»  **  ^j^  i^tt 
Mathemetica,'  he  wrote  *  articles  and  ^"{^  i  jujing  i^ 
government  of  his  majesty's  forces  by  m^  giojpk*"'* 
present  war.'  Hb  *  Doctrine  of  Interest,  ^^^^iJ^nh}' 
Compound/  published 
little  volume,  and  tlie  tables 
but  his  •  New  Rule  for  the  Equation 


in  1679.  is  a  ''^J^Z^^'^ 
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TTOTieous.   Another  tract  by  hiin«  consistinff  of  four  leaves, 

•  nd  entitled  *  Tlic  Count  of  Pagan's  Method  of  Delineating 

11  manner  of  Fortifications  (Regular  and  Irregular)  from 

he  exterior  Poligone  reduced  to  English  Measure  and  con- 

erted  into  Hercotectonic  Dues,'  was  published  in  1672,  in 

/enn'e  *  Military  and  Martial  Discipline.'    The  *  Urim  of 

x>nscience'  was  written  during  his  blindness,  and  is  a  very 

ingular  piece  of  composition :  it  contains  reflections  on  the 

Allen  Htate  and  insignificance  of  man,  and  the  uncertainty 

r  life.    By  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  dated 

8  th  of  July,  1688,  and  preserved  in   the  archiepiscopal 

.brary  at  Lambeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  an  intention 

,    r  publishinff  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of 

«*ulilic  schoou. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  baro- 
\  neter,   which  was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  another 
ract  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented 
lie  capstan  to  heave  up  anchors,  but  he  must  be  con- 
i<lered  rather  an  improver   than  the    inventor  of  that 
.  nachine :    the  same  remark  will  apply  to  various  other 
Yerformanees,  which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  him. 
In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  autobiography 
*>f  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part 
''if  his  life,  together  with  several  other  letters  and  papers: 
t    is  from  this  original  source  that  we  have  here  given 
'  everal  particulars  never  before  published.    We  have  also 
nade  use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary,' which  is  a  good  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, considering  that  he  had  no  foundation  to  rest  on ; 
IS  also  of  a  separate  account  of  his  life,  writings,  and  in- 
v'entions,  by  J.  O.  HalUwell,  Esq.,  which  was  published  at 
•Cu  mbridge  a  short  time  ago. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Robert 
Morland,  an  indifferent  painter,  from  whom  he  received  his 
'  first  instructions,  but  very  soon  surpassed  his  master.    He 
«  first  painted  landscapes  and  one  or  two  small  conversation 
pieces :  his  favourite  subjects  however  were  domestic  ani- 
mals, horses,  dogs,  pigs,  &c^  which  he  painted  in  a  masterly 
4  manner.    In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791 
J  be  had  a  picture  representing  the  interior  of  a  stable,  with 
:.  horses,  draymen,  &r.,  larcrer  than  a  half-length :  it  is  an 
.^  excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
,  his  masterpiece.    Morland  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  me- 
^,  chanism  of  the  art.    With  a  correct  ^e  for  eflfect,  he  ob- 
^  served  and  executed  with  equal  rapidity  ;    and   though 
without  imagination,  rendered  his  subjects  interesting  by 
\  faithful  expression  of  their  essential  character  and  pictu- 
'  resque  arrangement.    Edwards  regrets  that 'his  low  and 
\  vulgar  propensities  led  him  into  society  ill  calculated  to 
improve  his  mind  or  manners.'    But  Fuseli  says,  'It  is 
',  surely  one  of  the  favourite  paradoxes  of  the  age  to  wonder 
at  the  association  of  a  man's  favourite  objects  or  amusement 
with  his  favourite  objects  of  study.    It  would  be  a  disgust- 
ing idea,  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  that  the  man  who,  with 
.   congenial  satisfaction,  spends  the  day  in  pencilling,  to  a  de- 
gree of  deception,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  long  for  the 
recreation  of  elegant  society  in  the  evening.'    Morland  was 
bom  in  1764,  and  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  40. 

MORLEY,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  early  composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise 
"^  on  the  art  of  music  that  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
'  was  born  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
'  tury,  but  the  exact  time  is  unknown ;  indeed,  our  informa- 
'  tion  concerning  him  is  remarkably  scanty,  the  celebrity  of 
'  bis  works  being  considered.  All  that  is  known  of  this 
-'  eminent  professor  is  gathered  Arom  Wood,  who,  in  his 
'  Athena*  OxonienMf,  tells  us  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Birde, 
^  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  in  very  reverential  and 
alTectionate  terms ;  that  he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
'  1588,  and  was  sworn  into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the 
^  royal  ehapel  in  1592.  He  died,  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or 
^    neat' the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  still  well 

>'    known,  among  which  are,  canzonets  of  different  kinds,  par- 

.    ticulariy  for  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  and  services 

atid  antberos,  including  the  fine  Funeral  Service  published 

'    in  Dr.  Boyoe's  collection,  the  first  that  was  set  to  the  words 

*  of  owr  reformed  Liturgy.    He  also  published  Consort  Les- 

*  torn,  made  by  divers  exquisite  authors^  for  six  differefit 

*  instrumente  to  play  together^  viz,,  the  Treble  Lute*  Pan- 
dora,  Citteme,  Base- Viol,  Ftute,  and  Treble-Viol,   2nd 

^     edition,  16 II.    He  likewise  collected  and  edited  that  col- 
^     lettion  80  fiimiliar  to  roadrigalists,  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana, 

*  P.  C,  No.  963. 


1 601.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Booh  are  five  sets  ot 
lessons  b^  Morley.  But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  is 
chicfiy  built  is  that  alluded  to  above,  A  Ptaine  and  Easie 
Introduction  to  Practical  Musicke,  fol.,  1597,  which  conti- 
nued in  use  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  still  read 
and  esteemed  by  most  well  educated  musicians ;  for  though 
it  contains  much  that  is  become  obsolete,  and  the  language 
has  all  the  ouaintness,  amounting  often  to  obscurity,  of  the 
period  at  which  he  wrcte,  yet  it  exhibits  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  great  acumen,  a  bold  spirit,  and  much  curi- 
ous learning.  It  was  translated  into  the  German  language 
by  John  Caspar  Trost,  a  urofound  musician  of  the  I7ta 
century;  and  the  scientific  Florentine  patrician,  Doni, 
mentions  the  author  as  il  erudito  musico  Inglese, 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent 
for  the  printing  of  music,  under  which  William  Barley 
published  most  of  the  music  books  that  appeared  during  its 
continuance.  This  was  granted  in  1 598,  in  lieu  most  pro- 
bably of  some  bounty  which  ought  to  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  privy-purse  of  the  discerning  but  parsi- 
monious queen. 

Hawkins  and  Burney,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  have 
in  their  histories  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  compositions  of 
Morley;  indeed  each  of  these  writers  is  at  variance  with 
himself  in  criticising  the  productions  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  of  our  musicians.  Neither  has  selected  as 
specimens  of  his  works  tlie  most  original  and  agreeable  of 
them,  a  fact  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
Hawkins  had  a  taste  for  what  is  now  thought  uncouth* 
and  that  Bumey's  prejudice  against  the  early  English 
nmsters  occasionally  blinded  his  judgment. 

MORMON,  Illiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Alcadte,  Fra- 
tereula  of  Bris^on.    [Auk,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  100,  101.] 

MORMOPS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Vesper- 
tilionidcc.    [Creiroptsra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24.] 

MORNINGTON,  GARRET,  EARL  OF,  whose  claim 
to  bo  numbered  and  ranked  high  amons  the  composers  of 
the  British  Isles  is  freely  acknowledged,  was  born  in  the 
otfunty  of  Meath  in  or  about  the  year  1 720,  and  advanced 
from  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  baron,  which  he  inherite(i,  to 
that  of  an  earl,  in  1760.  Devoting  much  of  his  time  to  big 
favourite  art,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  quite  domestic 
and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  tu 
the  page  of  biography ;  but  success  of  a  very  decided  kmd 
attended  his  chief  pursuit,  and  *  small  indeed,'  it  has  truly 
been  said, '  is  the  number  of  professors  who,  by  their  works^ 
have  arrived  at  the  same  rank  in  the  art  as  that  so  fairly 
gained  and  so  incontestably  possessed  by  the  noble  earl.' 

All  that  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  this  distin* 
guishcd  nobleman  is  from  a  paper  printed  among  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  Honouraole  Daines  Barrington, 
whence  we  derive  the  following  curious  particulars.  The 
earl's  father  played  tolerably  well  on  the  violin,  and  by  his 
performance  delighted  the  babe  while  yet  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  But  even  at  that  infantine  period  he  seemed  to  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  diifercnce  between  tolerable 
and  excellent;  for  Dubourg,  a  celebrated  violinist,  being oa 
a  visit  at  the  family  seat,  *  the  child  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  the  violin  from  his  father,  till  his  little  lionds  were 
held;*  but  having  heard  the  professor,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  his  father.  Nearly 
at  the  same  age  he  could  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  music, 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immedi- 
ately perceived  and  followed  by  him.  From  sheer  indo- 
lence ne  never  attempted  to  perform  on  any  instiniment  till 
his  ninth  year :  he  then  took  up  the  violin,  and  soon  was 
able  to  play  the  second  part  in  Corelli's  sonatas.  Shortly 
after  he  attempted  composition,  and  achieved  a  minuet, 
which  however  evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius  At 
fourteen  he  discarded  the  violin  for  the  har])sichord.  About 
that  time  his  father  ordered  an  organ  for  his  chapel,  telling 
his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been  appointed  organist, 
had  he  been  qualified.  The  instrument  was  finiished  in 
eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  that  the  youn^  dilet- 
tante had  fullv  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  which  his 
noble  parent  had  jocosely  wished  he  could  fill.  Unrelaxing 
in  his  musical  studies  and  labours.  Lord  Mornington  so  dis- 
tinguished himself,  that  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  and  subsequently 
elected  him  professor  of  that  faculty.  He  died  in  1781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  the  present  marquis  of 

"^^elleslev* 
Lord  Momington's  compositions  are  chieflv  vocal:  some 
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are  for  the  church,  and  are  to  he  found  in  the  choir-hooks  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  But  he  excelled  most  in  what  is 
undeniably  our  own  national  music,  the  glee.  His  four- 
voiced  glee,  'Here  in  cool  grot,'  which  gained  the  gold 
prize-medal  given  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1 779,  is  a  work  of 
first-rate  genius— is  a  masterpiece.  'Gently  hear  me, 
charming  maid  !'  another  of  the  same  kind,  nublished  in 
Warren's  25th  collection,  is,  it  has  been  truly  saio,  *  overflow- 
ing with  taste  and  feeling.'  '  Come,  fairest  nymph,'  likewise 
for  four  voices,  has  always  been,  and  most  likely  will 
continue  to  be,  admired  for  its  brilliancy  and  skill ;  and 
'  O,  bird  of  eve,'  a  glee  fur  five  voices,  is,  though  short,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  effusions  that  vocal  harmony  can 
hoast. 

'  But,'  it  IS  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  Harmonieon^  '  ho- 
nourable to  Lord  Momlngton,  considered  as  a  man  of  genius, 
as  were  the  praises  bestowed  on  what  wo  venture  to  call  the 
offspring  of  his  muse — praises  wherein  the  succeeding  age 
joined,  and  which  the  present  has  repeated — the  glory  that 
encircles  his  name  derives  its  highest  lustre  from  the  acts  of 
his  own  immediate  progeny:  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
statesmen  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  ^atest 
general  that  this  or  any  age  ever  produced,  owe  to  him  their 
existence.'  And  it  may  fsiirly  be  presumed,  we  will  add, 
that  probably  to  the  forming  of  their  minds,  to  his  care  of 
their  education,  they  are  indebted  for  that  correctness  of 
judgment  and  energy  of  action  which  have  so  much  distin- 
guished both. 
MOROCCO.     [Marocco.] 

MOROSPNI,  an  illustrious  family  of  Venice,  which  h^ 
several  doges  and  other  distinguished  individuals  among  its 
members.  Paul Morosini, born  in  1406, wrote  an  'Apology' 
for  the  Venetian  government,  and  othen  works.  Andrea 
Morosini,  who  died  in  161 8,  wrote  a  continuation  of  Paruta's 
*  History  of  Venice,'  down  to  the  year  1615.  But  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  family  is  Francesco  Morosini,  who  was  born 
in  1 6 1 8,  served  in  the  navy  of  the  republic  against  the  Turks, 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  tne  fleet  in  1 65 1,  and  gene- 
ral-iH-diief  for  the  defence  of  Candia  against  the  Turks.  He 
made  a  most  gallant  resistance  against  very  superior  forces, 
and  at  last  concluded  an  honourable  capitulation  with  the 
grand-vi2ter  Coprogli  in  1669.  [Candia.]  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  his  conduct,  having  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry,  was  fully  justified. 

In  1684,  war  navin^  broken  out  again  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte,  Morosmi  was  appoint^  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic.  After  sailing  to  Corfu,  he 
attacked  and  took  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the 
town  of  Prevesa  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  In  the  following 
vear  he  landed  in  the  Morea  with  10,000  men,  took  Coron 
by  storm,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Mainotes,  took  Calamata, 
and  defeated  a  Turkish  army  which  was  sent  against  him. 
In  the  year  after  he  took  Navarino  and  Modon,  defeated 
the  seraskier,  and  gained  possession  of  Napoli  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence.  In  1687  he  again  defeated  the  seraskier 
in  a  pitched  battle  near  Patras,  and  seized  his  standard. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Patras,  Le- 
panto,  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  Morosini  then 
landed  at  the  Pir»us  and  attacked  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
It  was  in  this  siege  that  a  shell,  thrown  by  the  Venetians, 
fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  theT^irks  had  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  destroyed  it.  The  Turkish  garrison  then 
surrendered. 

In  1688  Morosini  landed  on  the  island  of  Euboea,  but 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  his  troops,  owing  to  the  malaria 
fever  having  broken  out  in  his  camp.  That  same  year  the 
doge  Giustmiani  died,  and  Morosini,  though  absent,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  retaining  his  command  m  the  Levant,  a 
thing  unusual  in  the  suspicious  aristocracy  of  Venice.  In  1 689 
Morosini  returned  to  Venice ;  the  senate  in  a  body  went  to 
meet  him  at  sea,  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the  land- 
ing-place at  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  whole  population.  This  was  a  proud  day  for  Venice, 
the  last  day  of  triumph  in  her  historv  of  a  thousand  years. 
A  few  years  after,  Morosini,  then  old  and  infirm,  was  sent 
again  to  the  Morea,  when  illness  terminated  his  glorious 
career,  at  Nauplia,  in  1693.  A  statue  of  bronze  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  imitation  of 
the  great  captains  of  antiquity,  the  adjunct '  Peloponne- 
siacus '  was  added  to  his  name.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stefano  at  Venice,  with  the  inscription, '  Francisci 
Mauroceni  Peloponnesiaci  Venetiarum  Principis  Ossa.' 
^  MOROXYLIC  ACID,  or  ,M0R1C  ACID,  was  dis- 


covered  by  Klaproth,  combined  with  lime,  on  tKe  In 
the  Moru9  Alba^  or  white  mulberry.  It  ig  obtamed  1 
composing  the  natural  moroxylate  of  lime  b)  m 
lead ;  and  then  decomposing  this  salt  by  sulpbctj: 
sulphate  of  lead  being  precipitated,  the  mocox^Li 
remains  in  solution.  Some  doubts  are  however  e&M 
whether  it  is  a  peculiar  acid. 

MO'RPHIA,  the  first  discovered  of  a  nomerig 
important  class  of  vej^etable  products,  or  alkidis,Kn 
termed  alkaloids.  It  was  obtained  in  1803  by  Scnii 
a  Grerman  chemist,  from  opium,  in  which  it  eii 
combination  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  Oh;  u 
acid,  and  probably  also  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  (At] 
morphia:  tne  '  London  Pharmaooposia' directs lij 
of  opium  to  be  decomposed  by  chloride  of  lead,bfi 
meconate  of  lead  and  a  little  sulphate  are  precipitiiii 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  remains  in  solutioD:  h\ 
ration  it  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  to  bedttbi 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal ;  when  again  cnsil 
and  decomposed  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  obtauk  »j 
is  morphia,  is  to  be  again  converted  mto  hydnr^.:^ 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid;  and  tbis,fk.j 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  yields  morphia  in  a  siak^i 
siderable  purity 

Another  process  consists  in  adding  ammonia  siii 
oentrated  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  by  which  merttij 
ammonia  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution;  r^i 
morphia,  mixed  with  narootina,  is  precipitated:  uiiit 
separated  by  digestion  in  proof  spirit  at  a  teopefaxi 
about  ISO**  or  130°,  which  dissolves  most  of  tbe  mi 
and  colouring  matter:  the  morphia  is  then  da^vr. 
boiling  alcohol,  firom  which  it  crystallixas  as  lit  H 
cools. 

Another  method,  proposed  by  Drs.  Gregory  aodR  i 
son,  is  that  of  decomposing  the  aqueous  solutiaoof  i 
by  means  of  chloride  of  ca&ium.  Meconate  of  ]m  j 
precipitated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  left  lo^'^ 
this,  hj  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  aod  rr|<.i 
aystaUization,  is  rendered  pure,  and  morphii  oa;  if  i 
tamed  from  it  by  ammonia. 

The  properties  of  morphia  are,  that  it  ispreo^''''^ 
flosculent  state,  which,  on  standing  and  stipi^  <«'^' 
crystalline  appearance :  it  is  colourless,  and  ihiii^otni'^ 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  insoluble  in  c(Mi^^^ 
boiling  water  dissolves  rather  more  than  1'^^,^,^ 
weight,  the  solution  on  cooling  yielding  crpl^'^  '^  j 
solution  possesses  the  alkaline  property  of  turniogt^ 
paper  brown.  Morphia  is  soluble  in  40  parUof^;^^ 
hydrous  alcohol,  ana  in  30  parts  when  it  isboilio^v: 
dissolved  also  by  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  but  m  t-^ 
is  nearly  insoluble.  Solution  of  potash  and  ^^. 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  ammonia  in  small  prop 
When  heated  strongly,  it  emite  a  resinous  sdwI^* 
and  burns  with  a  lively  red  flame,  and  leaves  chirwK 
The  alcoholic  solution  yields  crystaU  by  spon^*^ 
evaporation ;  they  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  tbeir  P' 
form  is  a  right  rhombic  pnsm.  ^. 

Morphia  has  been  several  times  subjected  to  ^^ 
the  resulu  are  not  very  different  from  each  olner. 
anhydrous  state  it  appears  to  consist  of--' 

Eighteen  equivalents  of  hydrogen  -    ISct  ^ 
Thirty-four  equivalents  of  carbon 
Six  equivalents  of  oxygen   .     • 
One  equivalent  of  azote       •     . 


Equivalent    •     • 

The  crystals  contain  two  equivalente  of  water,  or» 
of— 

284  or  94'»< 


One  equivalent  of  morphia 
Two  equivalents  of  watw  • 

Equivalent 


16 


5'Slb 


303    !«<)' 


Morphia  is  probably  the  most  active  P'^^ff^^^^^'!'^ 
but  hemg  so  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  »  »      ^j.jj 
alone  medicinally ;    naving   however,  nl^f  ^    j  /i;a 
affinity  for  acids,  it  readily  combines  with  tjem  a« 
salts,  which  are  now  extensively  used  in  JJ?"^  l^^e  d 

The  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of  nJorpm»»^5^jj|prjii 
which  are  usually  employed  medicinally  5  t^e^^^g  jiri 
as  has  been  just  stated,  is  prepared  by  ai»oi»»"o 
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n  dilate  hydrocblorio  aoid,  and,  after  evaporation,  allowing 
LHe  salt  to  cryitallize. 

Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  frequently  called  muriate  of 
morphia,  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  bitter  salt,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  plumose  acicular  crystals:  it  is  soluble  in  16  to 
20  times  its  weight  of  water;  and  when  boiling  water  is 
laturated  with  it,  a  crystalline  mass  is  formed  as  it  cook ; 
it  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  red 
beat,  it  is  totally  decomposed  and  dissipated.    It  consists 

3f 

One  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid     37  or  1 1  *  52 
One  equivalent  of  morphia     .     •     284      88*48 

Equivalent        •        321     100* 

In  the  state  of  crystals  it  contains  water,  and  appears  to 
:2onsist  of 

One  eqoiv.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia    321  or  85*6 
Six  equivalents  of  water    •  •  54       14*4 

Equivalent         .  375      100* 

Acetate  of  morphia  is  prepared  by  dissolvins  the  alkali 
11  t  he  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  mat  crystals 
Tiay  form ;  these  are  not  however  very  readily  procured, 

-  md  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  a  part  of  the  acid  is 
sometimes  dissipated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acetate,  suffering 
osirtial  decomposition,  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  colourless  radiating 
lecdles,  which  are  very  readily  dissipated  by  exposure  to 
leat ;  and,  like  the  other  salts  of  morphia,  the  acetate  is  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  &o.,  the  morphia 
jeing  precipitated. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  supposing  it  to  be  anhydrous,  is  pro- 
bably composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid     •  51    or     15*23 

'.     One  equivalents  of  morphia      •  284  84*77 

Equivalent  .  335  100' 

It  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  crystals  contain 
J  water. 

—  Morphia  combines  with  other  acids  to  form  salts;   the 
ineconate  of  morphia,  which  is  the  natural  salt  existing  in 

■:  >opium,  does  not  crystallise ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 

^{ilcobol.     Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallixes  in  needles  ac- 

.  .cumulated  in  bundles;  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight 

"^of  water.    Bisulphate  of  morphia  is  procured  by  supersatu- 

Jraling  the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of 

',  ,acid  is  to  be  removed  by  cether,  which  does  not  dissolve  the 

'  l)i»aU.    Nitrate  of  morphia  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 

'.allLali  in  the  acid;   it  assumes  at  first  a  fine  deep  orange 

/colour,  which  afterwards  becomes  yellow,  and,  by  thecon- 

lixiue<l  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  procured; 

..  w  hen  however  dilute  acid  is  used,  a  neutral  salt  is  procured 

in  the  form  of  stellated  crystals.    It  is  soluble  in  U  part  of 

; '  wciter.    Phosphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  cubes,  or  in 

'  radiating  bundles,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess. 

The  general  properties  of  the  salts  of  morphia  and  the 
moans  of  detecting  their  presence  are,  first,  when  nitric 
acid  is  dropped  on  crystallised  morphia,  a  bright  red  or 
^  orange  colour  is  the  result ;  when  morphia  or  any  of  its 
salts  are  acted  on  by  a  neutral  solution  of  sesquiozide  or 
scsquichloride  of  iron,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  the  result,  which 
disappears  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  added,  and  reappears 
when  it  is  saturated.    Lassaigne  proposes  to  detect  the 
.  presence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  evaporating  the  sua- 
t  pected  solution  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  and  the  residue 
.  treated  with  alcohol  dissolves  the  salt  of  morphia,  and  pro- 
^  bably  some  other  matters  which  may  have  been  mixed  with 
.    it;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
the  salt  of  morphia  crystallizes ;   from  these,  redissolved, 
'"  ammonia  throws  down  a  precipitate  which  is  recognised  to 
be  morphia  by  its  bitter  taste,  alkalinity,  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, and  loss  by  the  attion  of  iodic  acid.    Other  vegetable 
•    alkalis  combine  with  iodic  acid  to  form  iodates ;  but  when  a 
• '  solution  of  iodic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  morphia 
or  its  salts,  the  liquid  assumes  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and 
exhales  the  peculiar  smell  of  iodine,  and  its  presence  may 
also  be  detected  by  starch.     Acooi^ing  to  Serullaa,  who 
proposed  this  test,  a  grain  of  morphia  in  7000  grains  of 
water  mav  be  detected  by  it.    [Papayxr.] 

MORI^HNUS,  Guvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Faleomda. 
[Falconid*,  vol.  X.,  p.  176.] 
:      MORPHOLOGY.    [MsTAMOsmxiis  ov  PLAim.] 
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MORRIS  DANCE.  Douce,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
antient  English  Morris  Dance  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  *  Illustrations  of  Sbakspere,'  affirms  that  both 
English  and  foreign  glossaries  uniformly  ascribe  the  origin 
of  this  dance  to  the  Moors ;  although  the  genuine  Moorish 
01  Morisco  dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
European  Morris.  Strutt,  in  his  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 
the  People  of  England,'  has  cited  a  passage  from  the  play 
of 'Variety,'  1649,  in  which  the  Spanish  Moiisco  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  this,  Mr.  Douce  adds,  not  only  shows  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  term  Morris,  but  that  the  real  and  uncorrupted 
Moorish  dance  was  to  be  found  in  Spain,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues to  delight  both  natives  and  foreigners  under  the  name 
of  the  fandango.  The  Spanish  morris  was  also  danced  at 
puppet-shows  by  a  person  habited  like  a  Moor,  with  casta- 
nets ;  and  Junius  has  informed  us  that  the  morris-dancers 
usually  blackened  their  faces  with  soot,  that  they  might  the 
better  pass  for  Moors. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris-dance  was  first 
brought  to  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  John 
of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  (Peck's  Memoirs  qf  Milton, 
p.  135);  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemings.  Few  if  any 
vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll^ 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  churchwardens^  accounts  of  numerous  parishes  show 
that  the  morris-dance  made  a  considerable  figure  at  paro- 
chial festivals. 

The  hobby-horse,  which  once  performed  the  principal 
character  in  the  dance,  was  a  light  frame  of  wicker-work, 
furnished  with  a  pasteboard  head  and  neck  of  a  horse.  This 
was  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  covered  with  a  foot-cloth 
which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  concealed  at  once  the 
legs  of  the  performer  and  his  juggling  apparatus.  Thus 
equipped,  he  pranced  and  curvetted  in  &dl  directions,  neigh- 
ing, and  exhibiting  specimens  of  boisterous  and  burlesoue 
horsemanship.  Besides  the  hobby-horse,  there  were,  the  rool 
or  buffoon  of  the  party ;  May  or  maid  Marian,  and  her 
paramour  a  friar ;  a  serving-man,  a  piper,  and  two  Moris- 
coes.  The  dress  of  these  personages  is  described  by  Fletcher 
in  his  '  Women  Pleased,'  when  he  says, — 

'  Where  are  yonr  bella  tiieOp 
Yoiir  rings,  your  ribbandi,  friend,  and  voor  dean  napkim. 
Your  noiegay  m  your  hat,  pinn'd  up  ? '  kc. 

The  napkins  are  still  used  in  what  remains  with  us  of  the 
morris-dance.  Gifford  remarks,  'When  the  right  good- will 
with  which  these  persons  capered  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  clean  napkin,  which  was  never  omitted,  will  not 
appear  the  least  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus.'  Thus 
Clod,  in  the  masque  of  'The  Gipsies,'  observes,  'They 
would  be  morris-danoers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have 
no  napkins.*  Maid  Marian  was  the  lady  or  queen  of  the 
May. 

(Donee's  lilustraiions  qf  Shakspere  and  of  Antient 
Manners  ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities^  4to.  ed.,  vol.  i ,  pp. 
208,  209;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  4to.;  GiffordU 
Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii..  pp.  50,  51.) 

MORRISON,  ROBERT,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China,  was  born  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  January 
5,  1 782.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  worthy  persons 
in  humble  life.  After  receiving  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  a  school 
conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle  at  Newcastle,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  a  very  early  age  to  his  fkther.  In  1799  he 
commenced  a  course  of  religious  reading  and  study.  In 
1801  he  studied  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced,  in  1803,  to  the  committee  and 
tutors  of  Hoxton  (now  Highbur))  Academy,  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  received  into  that  institution.  In  May,  1804,  he 
offered  his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the  London  Missionary- 
Society,  and  being  accepted,  he  removed  from  Hoxton  to 
the  Mission  College  at  Gosport  In  August,  1805,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Chinese  under,  a  native  teacher.  In 
January,  1807,  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Ccuiton.  Before 
leaving  England  he  had  procured  from  the  British  Museum 
a  *  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*  and  the  'Pauline  Epistles,' 
translated  into  Chinese  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic 
Missionary;  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a 
manuscript  latin  and  Chinese  dictionary.  In.  1808  Mr. 
Morrison  was  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Canton.  In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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in  Chinese,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  were  printed, 
after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amended  the  text.    In 
1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he  had  prepared  about 
three  years  befbre,  was  sent  to  Bengal  to  be  p:*inted,  but 
after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press  until 
1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Serampore,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company.    In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
in  Chinese  was  printed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  being  ready  for  the  press,  the 
East  India  Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials,  and  a 
printer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work.    In  1813 
the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  out  the  Rev.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  they  proceeded 
with  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.    In  1 8 1 5  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms  were  printed.    In  the  following 
year  the  Chinese  dictionary  was  finished,  and  before  the 
end  of  1821  was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  a 
cost  of  15,000/.    In  1817  the  university  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upoh  Mr.  Morrison  the  degree  of  D.D.    The  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,  for  Chinese  and  English  youth,  which  he 
had  projected,  was  also  commenced.     He  published  in  the 
same  year  *  A  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes'  in 
English,  and  a  translation  of '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
of  I  he  Church  of  England*  into  Chinese.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  completed  in  1818.    From  1810  to  1818  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sum  of 
6000/.,  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  printing  and 
publication.    Tlie  Old  Testament  formed  21   vols.  12mo. 
The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr.  Morrison.    Of 
the  New  Testament  Dr.  Morrison  had  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end.     In  1824  Dr.  Mor- 
rison came  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  King  George 
IV.,   to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Chinese.    During  his  visit  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
study  of  Chinese  literature  in  England.    His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1808,  having  died  in  1821,  he  married 
Miss  Armstrong,  of  Liverpool,  in   1826,  and  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  China.    His  time  was  now  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  superintending  the  distribution  of 
printed  works,  and  promoting  education.     In   1832   he 
wrote  to  his  friends  m  Eng^land : — '  I  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  pros- 
per.   By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide.'    In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr.  Mor- 
rison died,  August  1,  1834,  at  Canton.    His  coadjutor.  Dr. 
Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that 
'  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid  than  the  showy  kind  ; 
fitted  more  for  continued  labour  than  to  astonish  by  sudden 
bursts  of  genius ;  and  his  well-known  caution  fitted  him 
for  a  station  where  one  false  step,  at  the  beginning,  might 
have  delayed  the  work  for  ages.' 

The  translation  of  the  scriptures,  the  great  object  of  Dr. 
Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  world  *  not  as  a  perfect 
translation.*  Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied  'fidelity,  per- 
spicuity, and  simplicity;'  'common  words  being  preferred 
to  classical  ones.'  The  authorised  English  version  was  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Morrison  always  explicitly  stated  that  the  Chi- 
nese manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  was  'the  foundation 
of  the  New  Testament ;'  which,  he  says,  '  I  completed  and 
edited.' 

The  translators  comtemplated  the  improvement  of  their 
work  at  some  future  period, '  expecting  that  they  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  and  revise  the  whole.*  This  expec- 
tation was  never  realised;  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the 
correction  of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  ereat  importance.  The  New  Testa- 
ment remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1814,  and 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  was  in  1 820.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  he 
anticipated  the  probability  of  this  being  effected  by  his  son, 
who  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superintendents  of 
British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  therefore  devote  his 
time  to  this  object  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Mor- 
rison to  assert,  that  this  revision  of  his  work  is  necessary : 
it  is  a  first  version  into  the  most  difficult  language  in  the 
world. 

Two  converted  Chinese  of  literaxy  abilities  have  given 
the  following  opinions  of  its  merits.  One  of  them  says  it 
exhibits  a  great  number  of  redundancies  and  tautologies 
irhich  render  the  meaning  obscure.'    The  gther  finds  it ,  ^ 


'  exceedingly  verbose,  containing  much  for«izn  pbrajt.', 
so  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  our  books,  that  theC^  i 
cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning,  and  ^^•^^\ 
reAise  to  look  into  it.'  These  opinions  are  taken  f;'^ 
work  entitled  '  China,  its  State  and  Prospects,'  by  M:  V| 
hurst,  an  active  missionary  who  succeeded  Dr.  mV| 
The  reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  view  of  the  tulw 
Professor  Kidd's  'Critical  Essay 'on  Dr.  Morrisas')  | 
rary  labours.  In  December,  1836,  a  committer  ef| 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  passed  a  resolutLr  i 
questing  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionin  S.  i 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  such  a  ret. 
Dr.  Morrison's  work  as  appears  to  have  been  cmtv,\ 
by  the  Dr.  himself;*  wiin  a  promise  of  defraying  i.  | 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  work.  In  Februarj,  k**  \ 
directors  resolved  upon  taking  'the  recommendaiio^  i 
Bible  Society  into  their  serious  consideration,  in  the. 
securing  a  careful  revision  of  the  existing  rei^io: .  { 
early  a  time  as  may  be  praoticable.'  Here  tk  m-i  \ 
present  (August,  1839)  rests. 

From  1810  to  1836,  751,763  copies  of  worb,  w-  | 
of  eight  million  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Cbli^  i 
Malay  languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Bataria.  PenaLii 
Singapore.  This  includes  2075  complete  Chines  S  , 
9970  New  Testaments,  and  31,000  separate  portionv^f^. 
ture  in  Chinese. 

(Medhurst's '  China ;'  *  Brangelicat  Magazine.'  Mr:  . 
April,  1835.    'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondr. 
Robert  Morrison,  D.D.,  compiled  by  his  widoir/toi:  . 
appended, '  A  Critical  Easay  on  the  Literary  liboun  *. 
Morrison,'  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  Professor  of  CbiDete: 
University  College,  2  voUi.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1839.) 

MO'RRHUA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Mdj' 
rygii  and  section  Subbrachialet. 

The  Common  Cod-fish  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  r- 
this  genus,  which  also  contains  the  iladdoek  and  *r-^ 
other  species,  all  of  which  have  the  ventral  1!ds  pofn^ 
situated  under,  or  rather  in  advance  of,  tlie  pecunKi-^ 
dorsal  fins,  two  anal  fins,  and  the  chin  furnisbed  f^i  • 
barbule. 

The  Common  Cod  (Morrhua  vulgaris  Cat;  to 
Morrhua,  Linn.)  \&  usually  about  three  feet  inifl^/A  -' 
sometimes  attains  a  much  larger  size,  an^  fi^^-^j^'^ 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  upper  parte ©T the  bflf^J^ 
body  are  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  mottlei«itiiy«'=J'T' 
the  under  parts  and  the  lateral  lines  are  while, wi^W  tu> 
are  dusky.  The  proportions  of  a  specimen  Aw  ^^^  '^ 
length  are  as  follows  i—The  length  of  the  hoad«niarJ 
with  that  of  the  body  (not  including  the  Uil-finlfi*';^^^^; 
two  and  a  half ;  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  tbeltiV 
of  the  head ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  commcnees  in  a  ^«f'  - 
line  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  pectorals;  tbc  ft-^^ 
dorsal  commences  in  a  line  over  the  anal  openine.  ^^ 
minates  opposite  the  hinder  point  of  the  firet»oalfi'J> 
third  dorsal  and  the  second  anal  both  commence  and  «► 
nato  in  the  same  vertical  line ;  the  tail  is  truneafw. 

The  Cod-fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  si*^ 
this  country  it  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  coast;  ant 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  this  fish,  in  the  citchio.^^''' 
the  partial  consumption,  and  sale,  supplies  cropi-\ 
food,  and  profit,  to  thousands  of  the  human  race.       . 
The  account  of  the  mode  of  fishing,  ^^  &!J«°  "1 ;.. 
most  excellent  work  the  'History  of  Bntish  '•f^,\,. 
follows :  —  ' The  Cod-fish   is  very  voracious,  «.»^^^''j^^^^^ 
circumstance   for    the    fishermen,  who  ®^?*"^^-Jii 
difficulty  in  taking  them  with  almost  a"y  ™"\    *^fl:^ 
favourable  locality  is  ascertained.    As  these  »*" Jj^^  ^ 
inhabit  deep  water,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  tn      ^ 
fothoms,  and  feed  near  the  ground  on  various  smw  ^^^  ^ 
worms.  Crustacea,  and  testacea,  their  capture       ■   • 
tempted  with  lines  and  hooks.    Two  sorts  of  im^ » ^  ^^ 
for  two  very  different  modes  of  fishing,  are  m  ^^^^^i 
One  mode  is  by  deep-sea  lines,  called  bultcrs,  on  uw^^^,, 

coast;  these  are  long  lines,  with  books  ^^*"  ^j  ^U 
distances  along  their  whole  length  VJS^ t^n?  w^^  ^' 
cords  called  snoods ;  the  snoods  are  six  ^*  ^1*^  toP'* 
phiced  on  the  long  line  twelve  feet  from  eacn  oio^^  ^ 
vent  the  hooks  becoming  entangled.  ^^T^^je  {\a^ 
diorter  lines,  or  snoods,  are  ro«n^.*^' *^^^boft'=' 
loosely  fastened  together,  to  guard  against  tne  ^^^  ^ 
fish.  Some  variations  occur  at  diffetent  pan*  ^^j|  jun 
as  to  the  number  of  hooks  attached  to  the  »"*^;^  i^  |ii» 
the  length  of  the  snood ;  but  the  totanw  ^^  ^"^ 
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between  two  snoods  is  always  double  the  length  of  the 
nood  itself.  Buoys,  buoy-ropes,  and  anchors  or  grapples, 
re  fixed  one  to  each  end  of  the  long  line.  The  hooKi  are 
>aited  with  sand-launce,  limpet,  whelk,  &c.  The  lines  are 
ilways  laid,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  shot,  across  the  tide,  for  if 
he  tide  runs  upon  the  end  of  the  line,  it  will  force  the 
looks  together,  oy  which  the  whole  tide's  fishing  is  irreco- 
erably  lost:  they  are  deposited  generally  about  the  time  of 
lack  water,  between  each  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  taken  up 
r  hauled  for  examination  after  having  been  left  for  about 
ix.  hours,  or  one  flood  or  ebb. 

'An  improvement  upon  this  more  common  plan  was 
ome  years  ago  suggested  by  Mr.  Cobb,  who  was  sent  to  the 
SHetlands  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Improve- 
nent  of  the  Fisheries.  He  fixed  a  small  piece  of  cork  within 
t  certain  distance  of  the  hook  (about  twelve  inches),  which 
suspended  and  floated  the  bait  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling 
)n  the  ground,  by  which  method  the  bait  was  more  freely 
iliown  to  the  fish,  by  the  constant  and  variable  motion  pro- 
luced  upon  it  by  the  tide.  In  the  old  way  the  bait  was 
Vequently  hid  from  the  fish  by  being  covered  with  sea- 
weed, or  was  consumed  by  some  of  the  numerous  star- fish 
ind  crabs  that  infest  the  ground. 

'  The  fishermen,  when  not  engaged  in  shooting,  hauling, 
ir  rebaiting  the  long  lines,  fish  with  hand-lines,  armed 
vith  two  books  kept -apart  by  a  strong  piece  of  wire:  each 
islierman  manages  two  lines,  holding  one  line  in  each  hand; 
L  heavy  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  not 
ar  from  the  books,  to  keep  the  bait  down  near  tbe  ground, 
vherc  the  fish  principally  feed.  These  two  modes  of  line- 
ishing  are  practised  to  a  great  extent  nearlv  all  round  the 
:oast ;  and  enormous  quantities  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting, 
:^oal-flsh,  pollack,  hake,  ling,  torsk,  and  all  the  various 
ftat-fish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  white- 
ftsh,  are  taken. 

*  Of  cod-fish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one  day  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  fish 
have  been  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours  by  one  man ;  and  a  master  of  fishing- vessels 
trading  from  tbe  London  market  told  me  that  eight  men 
fishing  under  his  orders  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  twenty-five 
fathoms  water,  hare  taken  eighty  score  of  cod  in  one  day. 
These  are  brought  to  Gravesend  in  stout  cutter-rigged 
vessels  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  called  store- 
beats,  built  for  this  traffic,  with  a  large  well,  in  which  the 
fish  are  preserved  alive ;  and  of  these  a  portion  is  sent  up 
to  Billingsgate  market  by  each  night  tide. 

'  \yeU-boats,  for  preserving  alive  the  fish  taken  at  sea, 
came  into  uso  in  this  country  early  in  the  last  century: 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  built  at  Harwich  about  1712. 
The  store-boats  remain  as  low  down  as  Gravesend,  because 
the  water  there  is  sufficiently  mixed  to  keep  the  fish  alive. 
If  they  wore  to  come  higher  up,  it  would  kill  them. 

'A  chauge  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  Cod  having 
shi fted  their  ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and  Barking 
fishermen  obtained  no  Cod  nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the 
I>ogger  Bank ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  sup- 
ply for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no 
farther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  even 
between  that  and  London,  where  previously  very  few  fish 
could  be  obtained.     .    •    • 

'In  a  natural  state  the  Cod  spawns  about  February ;  and 
nine  millions  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one 
female.  Tlie  Cod  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  as  food  from 
the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  It  may,  in  fact»  be  said 
of  the  whole  of  the  family  of  Gadidof,  that  they  are  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 
The  young  of  the  Cod,  about  six  inches  long,  abound  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  throughout  the  summer : 
as  autumn  advances  they  gain  sixe  and  strength,  and  are 
caught,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  by  lines, 
near  the  various  sandbanks  in  the  channel.  When  of 
whiting  size,  they  are  called  Codlings  and  Skinners;  and 
when  larger,  Tamhn  Cod.' 

The  Haddock  iMorrhua  aglefinus,  Cuv.),'a  common  fish 
in  our  markets,  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  cod,  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  In  a  specimen  twenty  inches  long,  the 
length  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  with- 
out including  the  tail,  is  as  one  to  two  and  a  half ;  the 
depth  of  the  body  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  head :  the 
fins  are  situated  nearly  as  in  the  cod,  but  they  are  propor- 
tionally higher,  especially  the  anterior  dorsal,  which  is 
pointed :  the  tail  fin  has  its  posterior  edge  emarginated.  Its 


colour  is  usually  paler  than  the  common  cod,  the  back  is 
palish  brown,  the  belly  is  silvery  white,  and  the  lateral  line 
is  black ;  a  blackish  patch  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
body  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  sometimes  extends  over 
the  back  and  unites  with  the  corresponding  spot  on  the  op* 
potfiteside;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  arc  greyish,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  paler. 

This  fish  frequents  for  the  most  part  tbe  same  localities 
as  the  common  cod,  being  found  in  the  northern  seas.  II 
occurs  all  round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  but 
is  said  not  to  exist  either  in  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean. 
It  is  chiefly  caught  with  long  lines  baited  with  pieces  cut 
from  a  herring  or  sand-launce. 

In  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  it  is  said  that  when  the  haddock 
is  salted,  it  is  called  hadou,  after  the  English  name  hadok  ; 
and  in  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,'  Mr.  Yarrel  states, 
that '  the  Firench  fiiahermen  call  the  haddock  hadot,  whence 
probably  our  name  was  derived. 

Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  species  of  Morrhua,  tbe 
following  are  enumerated  and  described  as  species  occurring 
on  the  British  coast:— The  Dorse  (Morrhua  Caliariash  the 
Bib  or  Pout  (MJusca),  the  Poor  or  Power  Cod  {M.minuta), 
and  the  Speckled  Cod  (M, putictaia),  (Yarrell's  History, 
qf  Britiih  Fishes,)   [Fishsries.] 

MORSE,  a  name  for  the  Walrus. 

MORTAGNE.    [Ornb.] 

MORTAIN.    [Maxchb.] 

MORTAUTY,  BILLS  OF.    [Bitts  of  Mortality.] 

MORTALITY.  LAW  OF.  In  this  article  we  intend 
to  confine  ourselves  to  some  account  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  laws  which  are  found 
to  regulate  mortality  among  mankind  in  this  country. 

Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  individual,  it  is  now 
very  well  known  that  if  two  difierent  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals, at  or  near  the  same  age,  be  taken,  the  number  that 
will  be  left  at  tbe  end  of  a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  if  they  exist  during  that  time  under  similar  circum- 
stances. No  tables,  however  different  the  station  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  from  whose  lives  they  are  made, 
differ  from  one  another  by  anything  like  the  amount  which 
might  be  supposed  likely  by  one  who  turns  his  thoughts 
rather  to  the  existence  of  one  individual  than  of  a  large 
number.  A  little  consideration  will  make  the  probability 
of  something  like  permanence  in  the  distribution  of  mor- 
tality very  great  d  priori.  That  harvests  fluctuate  in  good- 
ness is  very  well  known ;  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the 
fluctuations  upon  a  whole  country  had  been  as  great  as  those 
upon  an  individual  field,  the  human  race  must  long  ere 
this  have  been  starved  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  mortality  of  races  had  varied  as  much  as 
that  of  families,  it  is  impossible  that  the  population  of  any 
country  could  have  gone  on  in  a  gradual  and  regulated 
state  of  increase ;  or  supposing  that  large  fluctuations  had 
compensated  each  other,  the  consequence  must  have  been 
such  a  disproportion  of  the  numbers  Uving  at  different  ages 
as  it  never  has  occurred  to  any  one  to  imagine  possible. 

The  law  of  mortahty,  theoretically  speaking,  is  a  mathe- 
matical relation  between  the  numbers  living  at  different 
ages;  so  that,  having  given  a  large  number  of  persons  alive 
at  one  age,  it  can  be  deduced  by  uie  law  what  number  shall 
survive  any  given  number  of  years :  practically  speaking, 
it  is,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  mathematical  law,  the  exhi- 
bition in  a  table  of  the  numbers  surviving  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Thus  Db  Moivrb's  Hypothbsis  (namely,  tho 
supposition  that  out  of  86  persons  born  one  dies  eve^ y  year» 
till  all  are  extinct)  is  an  asserted  theoretical  law  of  mor- 
tality ;  while  the  Carlisle  table,  presently  given,  is  a  prac- 
tical one. 

If  y  represent  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  age  of 
rr,  out  of  a  certain  number  a  at  a  certain  previous  uge 
(usually  the  time  of  birth),  then  if  a  line  varying  with  x  be 
made  the  abscissa  of  a  curve,  and  another  varying  with  t/ 
its  ordinate,  this  curve  may  be  called  the  curve  of  mortality. 
Its  form,  as  deduced  from  a  given  set  of  observations,  may 
lead,  by  comparison  with  known  curves,  to  an  equation 
which,  more  or  less  accurately,  connects  y  and  x. 

Besides  De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  others  have  been  given, 
the  principal  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  order. 

A  curve  following  a  mathematical  law  mav  be  drawn 
through  any  points,  however  great  their  number,  or  irre- 
gular their  distribution ;  but  the  greater  the  number  of 
points,  the  more  complex  will  be  the  eouation  of  the  curve. 
With  an  equation  of  a  high  degree  (the  tenth  perhaps,  q' 
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tha  twelfth),  any  given  table  of  mortality  night  be  very 
nearly  represented ;  but  such  complexity  would  be  useless* 
and  it  has  therefore  never  been  attempted.  Similarly,  by 
using  arcs  of  different  curves*  a  near  representation  might 
be  attained ;  but  such  a  method,  being  practicable  in  many 
different  ways,  would  not  possess  the  interest  attaching  to 
one  simple  and  uniform  law,  and  would  only  attract  atten- 
tion by  offering  facilities  for  the  actual  calculation  of  life- 
contingencies. 

In  1 765  Lambert  presented  an  equation  of  the  following 
form,  as  representing  very  closely  the  London  table  <c  is  the 
base  of  Napier's  logarithms) : — 


y  =  10000  ^il=^Y-6l76{ 


""**—  ^— /Sa? 


} 


a  being  =r  1  :  13*682,  and  /3  =  1 :  2'43114,  and  y  being 
the  number  surviving  at  the  age  of  (P,  out  of  10,000  bom. 
This  form,  if  it  could  be  made  to  represent  other  tables,  by 
an  alteration  in  the  constants,  would  be  one  of  great  prac- 
tical utility ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having 
been  made  to  extend  it 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gomperts,  in  1825,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  memoir  *On  the  Nature  of^the  Fnnction  expres- 
sive of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality.'  As  this  ingenious 
Eaper  contains  a  deduction  from  a  principle  of  high  proba- 
ility,  and  terminates  in  a  conclusion  which  accords  in  a 
great  degree  with  observed  fkcts,  it  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  remarkable  page  in  the  history  of  the 
inquiry  before  us.  We  enter  into  some  detail  of  it  the  more 
readily,  that  it  is  necessary  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pcrtz,  whose  ideas  have  been  adopted  by  a  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  without  anything  approaching  to  a  sufficient 
acknowledgment 

There  is  in  the  human  constitution  a  power  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  disease,  which  increases  from  birth  up  to  a 
certain  age,  and  diminishes  from  that  time  forwards ;  the 
evidence  of  such  diminution  being  the  increased  proportion 
of  deaths  in  a  given  time.  The  proportion  is  found,  in 
most  tables,  not  to  be  altered  by  equal  quantities  in  equal 
times,  but  to  diminish  in  a  greater  ratio  as  life  goes  on. 
Mr.  Gompertz  assumes  that  the  '  power  to  oppose  destruc- 
tion '  loses  equal  proportions  *  in  equal  times ;  so  that  the 
intensity  of  mortality,  supposed  inversely  proportional  to 
this  power,  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  aq^,  where 
a  is  its  value  at  the  commencing  age  from  which  x  years 
are  reckoned,  and  q  a  constant  depending  on  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  intensity.  If  therefore  y  \\e  the  number 
living  at  the  end  of  x  years,  y,aq*dxX  b  is  the  decre« 
ment  of  that  number  in  the  time  dxt  where  b  is  another 
constant;  and  this  gives  dy^  ^  abq^ydx,  which  inte- 
grated is  of  the  form 

where  q,  I,  and  g  are  to  be  determined*  This  can  be  done 
by  three  Values  of  y  out  of  the  given  table ;  and  the  result, 
hitherto  purely  hypothetical,  can  then  be  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  table,  by  calculation  of  the  values  of 
the  formula  for  different  ages.  The  more  convenient  form 
of  the  above  is 

log  y  =  log  /  db  no.  wh.  log.  is  (log*  logg  +  x  log  q  . 

where  log  log  g  is  taken  without  reference  to  the  sign  of 
log  g,  and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  used  according  as  ^  is 
greater  or  less  than  unity. 

Among  other  comparisons,  Mr.  Gompertz  has  made  one 
with  the  Carlisle  table  from  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  60,  and 
another  (deducing  different  values  of  /,  g,  and  q)  from  60 
to  100.  The  two  formulie  obtained  are,  using  log-^^  for  the 
phrase '  no.  whose  logarithm  is,'  and  x  meaning  the  age  of 
the  parties, 

logy  =3-88631  -  log-l{2- 75526 -f '0126  x] 

log  y  =  3-79657  -  log-l{3' 74767  +  •02706 a?} 

In  the  first  set  of  ages  the  discordance  between  the 
formula  and  the  table  is  only  in  one  instance  as  great  as 
half  a  year ;  that  is,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
number  deduced  from  the  formula  as  alive  at  a  given  age 

misprint  Of  ui  ovewight,  a.  the  fbrmula  immediately  fouSwing  .bows.     If  » 
JJoSSuil:''"  ^'  **"  ^"^  ^'**"°'  *»  •^'^  Umei,aad  a.h^'  equal 


represents  the  number  living  in  the  taUe  at  a  ^i 
distant  from  the  given  age  «s  half  a  year.   Seren. 
comparisons,  with  other  tables  and  difierent  ooiutir.u 
equally  satisfactory  results.    Few  who  know  llu;  bt»  \. 
of  mortality  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  thcj  {>., 
error  is  within  half  a  year;  so  that,  as  we  aoviuir^ 
Gompertz's  principle,  namely,  '  that  equal  propon. 
the  **  power  to  oppose  destruction  "  are  lost  in  i\:(a 
small  equal  times,*  is  as  well  established  for  a  hrge^r 
of  life  as  any  of  the  tables. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  exhibition  oftUb 
mortality  in  tables.  A  very  good  aocount  of  the  bat? 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Iftilne,  appears  in  tbe'EoCTcin 
Britannica  *  (new  editiao),  article  '  Mortality,'  tke  'nSsr 
in  which  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  desire  inJbfL 
on  the  state  of  the  question  in  foreign  countries.  Wr 
in  this  article  confine  ourselves  principally  to  k 
tables. 

The  obvious  and  simple  mode  of  filming  a  tibkii 
tality  would  be  to  take  a  large  number  of  infants  btn. 
dl  of  the  same  sex  and  in  the  same  station  of  life,  h 
numbers  left  alive  at  the  end  of  every  year  were  notei;: 
all  had  become  extinct,  a  column  of  ages,  aeooapi:^. 
an  opposite  column  noting  the  number  of  surriTaa^ 
be  a  table  of  mortality  in  the  most  usual  form,  k 
table  might  be  called  a  table  of  decrements.   Ltll,  »• 

sent  the  number  born,  and  /,  the  number  who  surr 
the  age  x. 

The  formatton  of  such  a  table  might  require  a  cec/ 
observation.  To  avoid  this,  the  law  of  mortality  uj 
assumed  stationarv ;  that  is,  it  must  be  presumed  (h; . 
of  those  who  reacn,  say  age  70,  the  proportion  vbuc.':: 
year  is  now  what  it  will  be  when  an  infant  nev-bortw-* 
that  age.  This  being  assumed,  let  the  members  a/a' ^ 
munity  be  counted,  and  their  ages  registered;  titled  ■ 
a  year  it  will  appear  what  proportion  of  eacli  ige  b»  ^ 
If  the  process  be  repeated  in  succeeding  yean,  odier  j^j  .' 
events  are  obtaineo,  which  may  all  be  put  togeJiff  iri 
one  table,  when  the  number  has  become  hi^e  of^^?'  ^ 
secure  the  observed  events  representing  thcaTen^,a^'^ 
destroy  the  effects  of  accidental  fluctuatiooi  Iftheaii'o- 
gether  ks  persons  have  attained  tlie  ageJi^K^^^i^' 
nave  survived  to  the  age  x  +  1,  it  follofittotifce  prop'- 
tion  who  die  in  a  year  is  (lu  -  ks+i):  h.^^.^^ 
represented  by  m* .  A  table  of  the  values  dt««  a^l"  ^ 
called  a  table  of  the  yearly  rates  of  mortality.  , 

A  table  of  yearly  rates  may  be  converted  iotoiti&j^^ 
decrements,  as  follows.  Assume  a  number  i,  to  w  W5. 
then  from  the  table  of  yearly  rates, 

/,  =  (1  -  IIIo)Ah  4  =  (l  -  ««) 'i»*^ 

If  the  population,  say  of  a  town,  remained  unsffectei 
sensibly  unaffected,  by  immigration  or  emigration,  IfiJ'* 
all  who  were  born  in  the  place,  and  no  otners,  wreWt 
tered  in  the  burials  of  the  place,  the  burial  w^steK » • 
form  a  mortality-Uble,  provided  the  rate  of  '^cw*;;.^ 
population  were  steady  and  known.    For,  °^  •'  1^ 


»iiu    uiibus   uvku^   C4ua.i,   hiiu   ii    »««  •«v» — >     fh^'iftf 

mained  stationary,  the  burials  of  any  oneyc«^  "»r  ^ 
being  distributed  according  to  age,  would  «*®*  "Jf^  ,J 
motality  as  follows :— Suppose  the  registers  of  «;jy'g| 
that  Mo  died  in  their  first  year,  Mj  in  their  second  y^^^j^^ 
so  on,  the  equality  of  births  and  deaths  shows  •  ^.j 
M,  +  M,  + . . .  must  have  been  born  in  }^^^^"'^^^^ 
stationary  character  of  the  law  of  mortality  being  ^^ 
it  follows  that  of  Mo  +  Ml  + ...  persons  born,  it »  ^^  ^ 
of  the  mortality  that  Mo  die  in  their  flfft  y^r,  or  w  ^^^^ 
M,  +  ....  survive;  similarly  that  M,  +  Mit^*  .^^^ | 
two  years,  and  so  on.  But  if  the  population  w  '°^  ^^ .  • 
increase,  and  if  the  annual  ratio  of  ^^^^^^^0^^* 
1:14-^,  those  who  die  at  the  a^  «  -  '^  ^  JLaK"' 
incorporated  in  the  same  table,  smce  the  nrsi  i  j., 
of  a  table  beginning  with  a  larger  nw°*^'.®\!Ise(i,in* 
former  then  must  be  reduced,  or  the  ^*^*®' ^^^JTt/ic '^^''^ 
proportion  of  1  :  1  +  /*  =  so  that  if  Mo.  Mii  *^  °;  jjtcr.  i:^ 
in  the  first,  second,  &c,  years  of  age  by  tne  i^e 
table  must  run  thus :  of 

Mo+Mji+rt+M.(i +!»);+;•;•    ^ 

persons  born,  Mo  die  in  their  first  year*  Mj  (» Tr 
second,  and  to  en. 
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A  t&ble  of  mortality  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
aiblc  of  the  mean  duration*  of  life,  calculated  as  in  Life, 
isAiv  Duration  of.  Or  the  table  of  mean  durations  may 
e  calculated  from  the  table  of  yearly  ntes,  aa  follows: — 
jet  en  be  the  mean  duration  of ^the  lives  aged  n,  and  m»  the 
early  rate  at  the  same  age :  then 

y  which,  beginning  ftom  the  end  of  life,  the  mean  duration 
t  each  age  may  be  computed  fifom  that  at  the  age  next 
igher. 
V  arious  tables  of  these  several  kinds  have  been  oonstnicted. 


on  Annuities,*  oontaining  his  celebrated  hypothesis,  was 
published  in  1 724 ;  and  Thomas  l^tmpson's  work  on  the 
same  subject,  containing  a  table  deduced  from  London 
observations,  in  1742.  I^parcieux,  in  1746,  published  his 
'  Treatise  on  Annuities,'  oontaining  his  tables  deduced  from 
the  lives  of  French  annuitants,  as  well  as  from  monks  and 
nuns.  These  were  the  first  tables  in  which  male  and 
female  life  were  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  works  of  Price,  Baily,  Milne,  &c.,  contain  alto- 
gether a  large  number  of  tables,  which  we  shall  here  no 
Airtber  notice  than  to  give  references  to  the  works  in  which 
they  may  be  found,  with  other  matters  connected  with  the 


cgitining  with  that  made  by  Halley  from  the  town  of   same  subject. 

Sreslau,  and  ending  with  that  formed  by  the  Equitable  In-       •  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,'  by  Richard 

Price,  D.D.,  seventh  edition,  edited  by  William  Morgan, 
London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1812. 


urance  Ofilce  from  its  own  materials.  If  we  were  lo  look 
i>  the  wants  of  the  subject,  whether  aa  a  physical  investiga- 
ion  or  a  statistical  one,  we  should  find  that  it  is  everywhere 
(1  the  merest  infancy.  The  fact  of  a  difierence  of  mortality 
letween  the  two  sexes  is  established,  and  it  also  seems  to 
)u  known  that  where  the  oecupations  of  females  are  not 
bove  their  strength,  their  mortality  is  less  than  that  of 
aalcs;  but  no  settled  determination  of  the  amount  of  dif- 
sreuce  has  b^en  obtained.  As  to  whether  married  or 
iugle  life  is  the  longest*  whether  the  age  of  the  parents,  or 
iio  relative  age,  affects  the  mortality  of  the  children,  whether 
lie  earlier  children  of  a  marriage  differ  in  their  law  of  mor- 
ility  from  the  later,  &c.,  we  have  no  information  at  all. 
u  some  foreign  countries,  as  in  Sweden  and  Belgium,  the 
ttention  paid  by  the  government  to  statistical  subjects  has 
roduced  some  results  which  are  worth  a  good  deal ;  the 
eurler  may  consult  the  article  in  the  Encyloptedia  Britan- 
\ica  already  cited  for  reference  to  them.  We  shall  now 
;ivc  merely  the  dates  and  titles  of  the  most  remarkable 
arlier  tables  connected  with  the  subject. 

A.D.  153B,  parish  registers  first  kept  in  England. 

1640-41.  The  statute  32  Henry  VIIL,  c.  28,  enabling 
^oclcsiastical  persons  and  corporations  to  grant  leases  for 
*hrne  lives,  or  ttoenty-one  years.     From  this  permission 
springs,  we  think,  much  uf  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  life  leases  in  England.    It  gave  rise 
to  certain  tables  of  the  value  of  leases  which  were  called 
ilU-roid's  Tables,'  and  which  were  put  together,  as  was 
bought  by  later  writers,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
[Icnry  VIII.     They  assume  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than 
(1  per  cent.*  After  the  Restoration,  when  the  interest  of 
noney  had  very  much   fallen,  the  ecclesiastical  lessors 
iBgun  to  raise  their  fines.    This  occasioned  great  dissatis- 
action,  and  frequent  representations  to  the  House  of  Com- 
nons,  which,  tliough  it  passed  no  law,  in  several  cases 
ecoui mended  to  particular  bishops,  &c.  an  adherence  to 
he  old  rule.    Attention  began  to  be  turned  towards  the 
ictual  value  of  Ufe.    In  ]6d2  John  Grauut  publisherl  his 
Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
ality,' often  reprinted.    In  1674,  Sir  William  Petty,  in  a 
)aper  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  proposed  a  law  of 
aortality  of  the  following  kind:  the  probability  of  one  Ufe 
iir\'iving  another,  after  the  age  of  16,  is  inversely  as  the 
quare  roots  of  the  ages.    In  1685  were  published  the  well 
wTiown  '  Tables  for  renewing  and  purchasing  the  leases  of 
;;;athedral  Churches  and  Colleges,'  the  methods  of  which 
vcre  certified  to  be  correct  by  Newton,  and  which  there- 
ore  have  been  frequently  called  Newton's  Tables.    About 
.  7'20,  if  not  before,  a  letter  called  *  The  Value  of  Church 
aid  Colleges  Leases  considered,'  was  appended  to  these 
ables,  ana  a  very  sharp  controversy  took  place,  which  pro- 
lucc'd  a  great  many  pamphlets;  the  party  of  the  lessees 
ppealing  to  custom,  the  lessors  showing  from  the  value 
»f  life  and  interest  of  money  that  tlie  church  landlord  dealt 
nore  leniently  with  his  tenant  than  the  laynnn,  as  was  in- 
lecd  the  case.    Among  the  writings  which  arose  out  of  this 
ontroversy  was  '  The  Grentleman's  Steward  instructed,' 
730,  by  John  Richards,  containing  the  most  complete  tables' 
)f  annuities  which  had  been  published. 

The  work  of  Graunt  and  the  political  essoys  of  Sir  William 
.'ctty  preceded,  and  probably  stimulated  the  attempt  of 
rl  alley  to  construct  (a..d.  1692)  a  table  from  the  bills  of 
uortality  at  Breslau,  which  was  published  in  1693.  In 
1699  came  Dr.  Davenant's  '  Essay,'  &o.  oontaining  ex- 
racts  ft'om  some  tables  by  Gregory  King  (afterwards  pub- 
islied  entire),  which  Mr.  Milne  states  to  represent  tables 
tincc  made  with  great  accuracy.  Kerseboom's  tables  of 
ives  (oonstrncted  Arom  Dutch  registers  of  annuitants) 
appeared  in  1738,  1740,  and  1748.    De  Moivre's  *Treati«e 


'  The  Doetrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,'  by  Francis 
Baily,  London,  Richardson,  1816.  This  work,  now  out  of 
print,  has  been  lately  translated  into  French,  under  the 
title  *  Th6orio  des  Annuil6s  Viag^res,'  traduit  de  I'Anglais 
per  Alfred  de  Courcy,  Paris,  Bachelier,  1836. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  As- 
surances,' by  Joshua  Milne,  London,  Longman  and  Co., 
1815. 

'  On  the  Natural  and  Mathematical  Laws  concerning 
Population,  Vitality,  and  Mortality,*  by  Francis  Corbaux, 
London,  1833.  This  work  contams  a  large  number  of 
tables. 

Reports  (two  in  number)  of  Select  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Laws  respecting  Friendly 
Societies.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  July  5,  1825,  and  Juno 
29,  1827. 

'  Report  of  John  Finlaison,  actuary  of  the  national  debt, 
on  the  evidence  and  elementary  facts  on  which  the  tablus 
of  life  annuities  are  founded.'  Ordered  by  the  Houso  of 
Ck>mmons  to  be  printed,  March  31,  1829. 

•  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  treatise  *On  Probability.' 

'  Treatise  on  Friendly  Societies,'  by  Charles  Ansell,  &c., 
London,  Baldwin  and  (Jradock,  1835. 

'  Tables  showing  the  total  number  of  persons  insured  in 
the  Equitable  Society,'  &c.,  by  Arthur  Morgan,  London. 
1834. 

Mr.  Riokman's  various  Reports  on  the  Population  Census 
contain  tables  deduced  fVom  them. 

'  Recherches  sur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Mortality,'  &c., 
par  MM.  Quetelet  et  Smits,  Bruxelles,  1832 ;  and  *  Sur 
['Homme,  &c.,  on  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale,'  2  vols.,  par 
A.  Quetelet,  Paris,  Bachelier,  1835.  These  works  exhibit 
for  Belgium  what  we  could  wish  to  see  imitated  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  tables  of  mortality, 
namely,  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  those  of  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  and  Mr.  Ansell's  Friendly 
Societies'  table.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of 
each. 

1.  Northampton  Table.  This  table  was  formed  by  Dr. 
Price  from  the  burial  registers  at  Northampton,  between 
1741  and  1780.  He  has  not  distinctly  described  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  formed  it.  This  table  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  one  used  by  the  insurance  offices.  It  is  now  known 
to  give  the  probabilities  of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and 
middle  ages.  Some  of  this  (but  probably  not  all)  is  due  to 
the  inoreased  value  of  life  in  England  since  tlie  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This  table  contains  both  males  and 
females  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  accordance  of  the 
Northampton  Table  with  De  Moivre's  Hypothesis  at  the 
middle  ages  of  life  is  remarkably  close.  (Price,  Obs.  on 
Rev.  Faym.t  vol.  ii.,  p.  94.) 

2.  The  CJarlisle  Table.  The  materials  of  this  table  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Milne  from  a  tract  published  by  Dr.  Hey- 
sliam  of  Carlisle  in  1 797,  containing  the  bills  of  mortality 
from  1779  to  1787,  both  inclusive.  The  proportion  is  ten 
females  to  nine  males.  From  the  verifications  which  this 
table  has  since  received,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
correct  representative  of  healthy  life  in  England  which 
exists.    (Milne  On  Annuities,  p.  404.)      ,.,,,,..       , 

3.  The  Equitable  Table.  The  tract  in  which  this  ui  found 
is  cited  above.  It  represents  the  experience  of  the  Jfiquit- 
able  Society  fVom  1760  to  1829,  and  agrees  closely  at  the 
middle  ages  with  the  CJarlisle  Table.  The  agreement  would 
be  a  little  closer  in  most  parts  but  for  the  foUowmg  circum- 
stance. In  the  fbrmation  of  this  table  it  is  prwumed  that  all 
those  who  discontinued  their  insurance  hved,  one  with  aa- 
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oiher«oii»-ludf  of  their  year  of  discontiiraaiiee  in  tbe  Society. 
Now  (throwing  aside  short  insurances,  which  are  always 
very  small  in  number)  the  modes  of  discontinuance  are 
only  abandonment  by  neglect  to  renew  the  premium,  and 
sale  to  the  Society.  In  the  former  case  the  |>arties  live  the 
whole  year  of  discontinuance  in  the  Society,  since  their 
intention  not  to  renew  would  be  no  bar  to  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  their  executors  if  their  death  took  place  during  a 
year  at  the  beginning  of  which  premium  had  been  paid ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  every 
insurance  office,  abandonments  were  much  more  frequent 
than  sales.  And  even  in  the  case  of  sales  to  the  office,  it 
xnay  reasonably  be  assumed,  unless  proof  to  the  contrary 
were  shown,  that  they  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  shortly 
before  a  new  premium  becomes  due,  parties  frequently 
choosing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  as  lon^  as 
they  can,  and  to  sell  when  a  new  payment  is  approachmg. 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed  (unless,  as  before  hinted  at, 
specific  proof  from  the  records  of  the  office  be  produced  to 
the  contrary)  that  the  discontinuants,  or  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  them,  lived  the  whole  year  of  discontinuance  in 
the  office.  This  will  make  the  mortality  a  little  less  than 
that  represented  in  the  table,  though  not  much. 

There  is  also  a  point  on  which,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  the  method  of  forming  this  table  has  been  misap- 
prehended. Those  who  study  the  subject  are  aware  of  the 
thin^  to  which  we  refer  (Enc.  Metr.,  article  '  Mortality,' 

Jiart  li.,  §  53,  noto),  and  will  therefore  comprehend  the  fol- 
owing.  It  is,  we  understand,  the  practice  of  the  Society 
in  question  to  make  up  the  registors  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  at  which  period  every  person  insured  during  the 

Erevious  year  is  put  down  as  being  of  the  office  age  which  he 
ad  at  his  entrance.  Now  this  office  age  means  the  age  at 
the  next  birthday ;  that  is,  one  with  another,  parties  do  not 
attain  their  office  age  till  they  have  lived  half  a  year  in  the 
Society.  Bnt  on  each  first  of  January  the  parties  insured 
during  the  previous  year  have,  one  with  another,  lived  half 
a  year  in  the  Society,  so  that  they  are  correctly  stated  as 
being  of  their  office  age  when  the  registers  are  made.  The 
preface  of  this  verv  valuable  table  is  not  sufficiently  explicit 
on  this  and  several  other  points. 

4.  The  Friendly  Societies*  Table.  The  materials  for  this 
table  were  collected  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  and  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ansell  in  the 
work  cited  a  We,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
interested  in  the  excellent  institutions  of  which  it  treats. 
It  embraces  the  history,  as  to  mortality,  of  24,323  years  of 
life,  among  the  labourmg  classes,  from  all  parts  of  England 
indiscriminately,  and  from  1823  to  1828. 

I.  Decrements  qf  Human  Life,  according  to  the  North- 
ampton, Carlisle,  Equitable,  and  FrientUy  Societies* 
Todies, 


Age. 


0 
1 
2 

a 

4 
5 


21 
S2 
83 
84 

as 


.1«53 
9650 
7283 

6446 

6J49 


6 

6065 

I 

5929 

5S13 

0 

6735 

10 

5675 

11 

5623 

19 

5673 

13 

bo'ia 

14 

sm 

15 

5443 

16 

^ 

*Z 

5320 

13 

5262 

19 

5199 

20 

dias 

6or>o 

4£»5 
4910 
4835 
4760 


3000 

1367 

502 

335 

197 
194 


53 

58 
6) 

7i 


I 


lOO(K) 
8461 

6>J6 
6/97 


140 

6678 

110 

65H 

80 

6536 

6U 

6433 

6J 

6460 

50 

6131 

61 

6400 

60 

6166 

50 

6335 

50 

6300 

6261 
6219 
fil76 
6133 
6090 


6047 
6005 
536* 
59il 
6879 


1539 
682 

505 
276 
SOI 
121 


89 
S8 
43 
33 
99 


31 
32 
83 
35 
39 


49 
43 
43 
43 
43 


49 
42 
42 
43 
43 


I 

•a 
S 


•  * 
6000 


4964 
4928 
4892 
4356 
4820 


4784 
4/48 
4/19 
4676 
4641 


4607 
4574 
4541 
45U6 
4475 


a 


il 


36 

"36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


3ii 
36 
36 
35 
34 


33 


3i 


8663 
8617 
8563 


8507 

8449 

8389 
8327 
8963 


8197 
8129 
8053 
331  7988 
34  )9I5 


Age. 


59 
54 

5€ 


58 
60 
62 
64 
66 


68 
7u 
71 


?i 


0 
1 
8 
3 
4 
6 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
U 

15 


16 

17 

18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
93 
24 
26 


The  explanation  is  as  foUowsi-Of  iMJ^^"  a!l<«' 
at  Carlisle,  1539  would  die  in  their  ^\^^  apfar^ 
would  survive,  while  4000  would  live  to  50  »  ^^  ,^ 
In  the  Equitable  Table,  of  3922  P«"0°»  .  r^JlS.  lci^»« 
of  40,  43  and  44  die  in  the  two  Bucceedmg  7 
3835  surviving  at  their  42nd  birthday.  .  ^fulfcf 

Of  the  three  species  of  taWei.  this  »•  **f  ^3  ibf  •  *"* 
mathematical  deduction,  and  the  lewt  ai»p»«« 
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paraiive  view.  The  best  way  of  using  ^em  fbr  the  exami- 
nation of  their  fclative  bcai-ing3  is  to  compare  the  vrobable 
li/e,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  two.  tliat  is,  the  time  in  which  the 
numbers  living  are  reduced  one-half.  Thus  taking  the 
age  of  31,  we  see  that  the  numbers  living  in  the  Nordiarao- 
ton  table  are  halved  at  the  oge  of  59,  while  in  the  Carlisle 
table  this  docs  not  happen  till  the  age  of  67. 

1 1.  Yearly  Baiet  qf  MortaKly  upon  10,000  live»  according 
to  the  Nortiiampton,  Carlisle^  Equitable^  and  Friendly 
Societies*  Tables. 


i 

• 

• 

1 

- 

• 

0 

• 

i 

d 

3 

>>l 

fi 

• 

^ 

J^t 

• 

tf 

< 

1 

3 
0 

s 

i 

< 

0 

• 

1 

56 

0 

fa'/. 

• 

< 

0 

2575 

1539 

347 

190 

225 

309 

56 

1 

158U 

789 

1 

57 

359 

209 

247 

326 

57 

a 

681 

649 

9 

58 

372 

242 

267 

:^i 

58 

3 

4- ►4 

379 

a 

59 

387 

283 

291 

;^58 

59 

4 
5 

306 
294 

'^ 

4 
5 

60 

402 

335 

315 

370 

60 

61 

410 

358 

332 

395 

61 

6 

231 

123 

6 

62 

432 

374 

L63 

416 

62 

7 

186 

88 

I 

63 

452 

382 

JS 

63 

8 

138 

66 

64 

467 

398 

390 

64 

9 
10 

105 
92 

51 
45 

72 

9 

10 

65 

490 

411 

428 

486 

65 

66 

515 

425 

469 

613 

66 

11 

89 

48 

72 

11 

67 

513 

444 

506 

548 

67 

IJ 

90 

50 

/3 

ID 

68 

575 

465 

548 

578 

68 

13 

91 

52 

Z** 

60 

13 

69 

610 

491 

601 

614 

69 

14 
1  - 

91 
92 

55 
62 

74 

63 
66 

14 
15 

70 

649 

516 

639 

649 

70 

1 J 

70 

71 
Z2 

694 

5.S8 

682 

694 

71 

16 

9» 

67 

75 

69 

16 

806 

681 

733 

746 

17 

109 

69 

76 

1 

17 

i 

781 

790 

806 

/3 

n 

12^) 

70 

m^ 

18 

877 

902 

858 

877 

74 

20 

^2^       70 
140    71 

75 

19 
iO 

21 

962 

V55 

931 

962 

75 

7«5 

I 

1024 
1081 

1030 
1074 

981 
1048 

1024 
1081 

76 

21 

143 

69 

11 

83 

7 
/9 

•  »•» 

150 

70 

86 

22 

1130 

108S 

1126 

1130 

::i 

J  5.3 

Z® 

^ 

f6 

89 

23 

79 

1217 

1184 

1206 

1217 
1343 

24 

165 

158 

91 
95 

24 
25 

80 

1343 

1217 

1329 

80 

w«> 

81 

1478 
1647 

1338 

1483 

1478 

HI 

yr. 

1«0 

^ 

i7 

98 

26 

82 

1407 

1644 

1647 
1903 

82 

IKl 

101 

2-; 

83 

190J 

1509 

1921 

83 

2H 

165 

87 

l^ 

i 

105 

28 

84 

2051 

1588 

2092 

2051 

84 

m 
171 

96 

101 

109 
112 

29 
30 

85 

2204 

1753 

2210 

2201 

85 

86 

2345 

1935 

2326 

2345 

86 

31 

174 

102 

82 

117 

31 

87 

2523 

2162 

2.V45 

2323 

87 

32 

177 

101 

85 

121 

:« 

88 

2530 

2198 

L-]^ 

2530 

88 

;« 

ido 

101 

r 

125 

33 

89 

25S1 

2155 

2472 

2581 

89 

.'44 

1S4 

102 

- 

130 

34 

90 

2609 

2606 

26S6 

£609 

90 

35 

187 

103 

135 

35 

91 

2941 

2858 

2857 
3143 

2941 

91 

3<i 

191 

106 

95 

140 

36 

92 

3333 

2800 

3:^33 

92 

37 

194 

109 

99 

145 

37 

93 

4375 

2593 

3333 

4376 

93 

:iH 

198 

112 

145 

151 

38 

94 

5556 

2500 

4375 

5356 

94 

3l> 
4U 

20-J 
209 

119 
130 

108 
110 

136 
162 

39 

40 

95 

7600 

2333 

5656 

7500 

95 

96 

10000 

2174 
2322 

7600 

10000 

96 

41 

916 

138 

U3 

168 

41 

10000 

97 

k2 

234 

144 

1» 

175 

42 

98 

2143 

9H 

43 

2i9 

146 

116 

181 

43 

99 

1818 

99 

44 
45 

235 
240 

148 
148 

120 

1^7 

187 
194 

44 
45 

100 

2222 

100 

101 
102 

S857 

4000 

101 

46 

246 

148 

129 

200 

46 

102 

47 

iJ52 

1*5 

133 

207 
215 

47 

103 

6667 

103 

AH 

259 

139 

138 

48 

104 

10000 

104 

49 

2G9 

137 
134 

142 
150 

223 
233 

49 
50 

51 

50 

51 

296 

143 

161 

843 

52 

304 

152 

173 

254 

52 

b:i 

314 

161 

188 

266 

53 

54 

334 

169 

lOB 

279 

54 

55 

335 

179 

906 

293 

55 

Thu$,  of  10,000  persons  attaining  the  age  of  40,  130  die 
in  the  following  year  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables ;  while 
of  10,000  who  attain  the  age  of  41,  138  die  in  the  next 
year.  This  species  of  table  is  the  only  one  of  the  diree 
which  is  immediately  applicable  to  the  oomparison  of  two 
sets  of  data  at  and  near  a  given  age ;  while  the  one  to 
which  we  now  come  serves  to  compare  the  total  character 
of  two  sets  of  data  fi*om  and  after  a  given  age.  It  also 
unites  the  fluctuations  of  different  years,  by  compensation : 
thus  looking  at  tables  II.  we  should  hardly  suspect  that 
closeness  of  resemblance  between  the  Carlisle  and  Equitable 
tables,  in  the  value  of  life,  which  is  obvious  in  those  marked 
III. 
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IIL  Mean  Duration  qfthe  lives  of  100  individuals  r/everp 
age,  according  to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  Equitable, 
md  Friendly  Societies'  Tables. 
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§ 

a 
1 


2518 
3u74 
3779 
3955 
4058 
4084 


4107 
4103 
4079 
4036 
3978 


3914 
3849 
3783 

3/17 
3651 


3585 
3520 
3458 
3399 
3343 


0 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
36 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44  '  2103 

45  I  2052 


o 


3872 
4468 

4/03 

4*'82 
5076 
5125 


5117 
5080 
50J4 
4957 
4882 


4804 
4727 
4651 
4575 
4500 


4427 
4357 
4287 
4217 
4146 


.a 


4832 


4267 
4/01 
4635 
4569 
4503 


4436 
4370 
4303 
4235 
4167 


3290 
3239 
3188 
3136 
3085 

30^ 

2992 

2930 

2879 

2827 


2276 
2,24 
2672 
26:j0 
2568 


2516 
2464 

2412 
2360 
2308 


4075 
40<M 
3931 
3853 
3786 


3714 
3641 
3569 
3500 
3434 


3368 
3303 
3236 
3168 
3100 


2256 
2204 
2154 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


61 
52 
53 
54 
55 


2002 
1951 
1900 
1849 
1799 


1750 
1702 
1654 
1606 
1558 


3032 
2964 
2896 
2828 
2761 


2697 
2634 
2571 
2509 
2446 


4097 
4027 
3956 
3884 
3812 


4274 
4199 
4125 
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0 
1 

O 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


4052 
3979 
3908 
3836 
3756 


3741 
3670 
3598 
3526 
3153 


3381 
3308 
3236 
3165 
3093 


3022 
2930 
2879 
2H09 
2740 


2669 
2599 
25l'9 
245S 
2387 


3696 
3CS6 
3557 

3488 


16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


34L0  26 


3352 

3285 


21 
1:2 
23 
24 


2C 


3218  28 
3152  29 


30»6 


3021 
2956 
2S02 
28:^8 
2764 

2701 
2639 

2577 
2516 
2456 


30 


2382 
2317 
2250 
2181 
2111 


2039 
1968 
1897 
1828 
1758 


1966 
1898 
1830 
17^ 
1699 


2395 

2-J76 
2217 
2158 


31 
a? 
33 
34 
35 


4> 


56 

S7 

58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


66 

67 
68 
69 
70 


71 
72 

74 
75 

76 

79 
80 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


36 

37 
38 
39 
40 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


2100 
2042 
1984 
1926 
1869 


1813 
1757 
1701 
1646 
1592 


46 

47 
48 
49 
60 


86 

8i 
89 
90 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


a 

,2 

e. 

§ 

o 


1510 
1463 
1415 
1368 
13:21 


1275 
1228 
1181 
1135 
1088 

1042 
996 
950 
905 
860 


8I7 

733 

692 
654 


618 
583 
548 
611 
475 


441 
409 
380 
368 
337 


319 
301 
286 
266 
241 


» 

-3 

mm 

o 

1689 
1621 
1555 
1492 

14;h 

1382  1335 
1331  1279 
1^81  1223 
1230  llfS 
1179  I  1113 


1127 

1076 

10i'3 

970 

918 

865 

816 

/33 
701 


669 
640 
612 
580 
561 


521 
493 
465 
439 
412 


2()9 
175 
137 
105 
/J 


96 

97 

98 

99 

100 


51 
62 
53 
M 
65 


101 
102 
103 
104 


50 


390 
371 
;j5) 
347 
328 


1061 

1011 
962 
915 
870 

783 
741 
700 
661 


1C34 

1539 

1571 

1486 

1509 

1434 

1449 

1383 

1391 

1333 

1283 
1233 
1185 
1136 
1089 


1042 

wo 

950 
905 
861 


624 
586 
649 
612 
475 


441 

409 
379 
357 
339 


326 
337 
ono 
353 
353 


346 

328 
307 

277 

228 


179 

130 

83 

60 


321 
303 
28J 
280 
256 


8I7 

% 

693 
654 


232 
204 

138 
106 


319 
301 
286 
266 
IMl 


209 
175 
139 
106 
75 


60 


To  avoid  decimal  points,  100  persons  are  supposed  at 
each  age:  thus,  lOO  persons  aged  thirty  enjoy  among  them 
3086  years,  accor4ing  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  tables,  or 
each  of  them,  on  the  average,  30*86  years.  This  sort  of 
table  is  much  the  best  fbr  a  running  comparison  of  two 
laws  of  mortality. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  two  first  of  the  preceding 
sets  of  tables  attempt  a  degree  of  minuteness  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  attainable  with  existing  data.  To  distin- 
guish between  tho  decrements  of  two  successive  vears,  and 
the  percentages  of  the  two  sets  of  deaths,  would  require 
much  greater  numbers  of  living  at  the  two  ages  than  ever 
have  been  found  in  the  materials  of  a  table.  Nor  is  the 
regularity  observable  in  these  tables  also  observable  in  the 
observations  which  produced  them;  this  result  being  ob- 
tained by  hypothetical  adiustments,  so  as  to  attain  the 
nearebt  representation,  in  the  main,  of  tho  materials  under 
investigation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  old  lives* 
which  are  but  few  in  number,  and  present  various  diver- 
sities of  fluctuation.  Almost  all  the  tables  which  have  beea 
constructed  present  some  general  results  of  utility;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  writers  on  this  subject,  by  attending 
too  much  to  minute  comparison,  and  not  enough  to  geneni 
indications,  have  not  made  all  the  legitimate  deductions 
which  the  materiab  before  them  would  have  afforded.   ^ 

Vol.  XV.-3H 
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M  O  R 


418 


M  O  R 


proceed  to  some  general  account  of  the  state  of  mortality, 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  last  and  present  centuries,  to 
life  in  England  only,  and  to  the  general  variations  of  mor- 
tality and  the  relative  mortality  of  the  sexes. 

The  circumstance  which  must  strike  every  one  as  most 
remarkable,  is  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
longevity.  To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  we  shall  collect 
various  tables  of  the  mean  duration  of  life,  specifying  the 
epochs  of  their  collection.  The  tables  formed  from  male 
lives  only,  have  a  capital  letter ;  from  female  lives  only,  a 
small  letter ;  from  both,  a  capital  and  a  small  letter.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  table  is  given  the  period  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  lives  became  extinct.  The  number  in  the 
table  is  the  number  of  years  enjoyed  by  ten  individuals : 


thus  in  table  T,  at  the  age  of  20,  the  mean  drniticQ 
single  life  is  the  tenth  part  of  293  years,  or  29*3  yem 


.u 


Tt,    King  William's  Tontine 

LU   London  Table 

O  0,  Norwich  Table 

Rr,  Chester  Tables* 

H  h.  Holy  Cross  Table     . 

N  n,  Northampton  Table 

A,     Amicable  Society's  TaMe.t 

C  c  Carlisle  Table 

E,  Equitable  Table      . 
Gg,  Government  Annuitants 
P,     Chelsea  Pensioners 

F,  Friendly  Societies  Table 


(FinlaiaoG). 

(Simpwn). 

(Price). 

(Price). 

(Price), 

(Price). 

(Mihie). 
(A.  Morgssii 
(FinlaiaoOh 
(Finlaisoni 
(Fiolaiion). 


Comparing  tables  made  from  the  same  sex,  or  from  the  I 
mixture  of  lK)th,  that  is,  looking  at  T,  R,  A,  E,  and  G  toge- 
ther for  the  males  ( P  and  F  are  made  from  the  labouring 
classes  exclusively),  at  t,  r,  and  g  fbr  females,  and  at  LI, 
H  h,  N  n,  and  C  c  for  both  together,  the  general  increase 
of  longevity  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  older  tables, 
made  from  burial-registers,  will  not  prove  more  than  the 
general  fact,  uncorrected  as  they  are  both  fbr  increase  of 
population  and  migration.  The  great  excess  of  the  Carlisle 
Taole,  ii  must  be  remembered,  is  partly  owing  to  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  having  been  allowed  for,  which,  though 
necessary  in  a  table  intended  for  subsequent  use  among  a 
vaccinated  poptilation,  prevents  the  comparison  between 
the  Carlisle  and  preceding  tables  from  being  altogether 
fair.  The  tables  A  and  F  are  very  similar,  and  show  that 
the  life  of  the  more  provident  class  of  labourers  (who  resort 
to  Friendly  Societies)  is  now  as  good  as  those  of  the  Amicable 
Insurance  Office  in  the  last  century.  That  Society  is  sup* 
posed  not  to  have  been,  in  former  times,  so  careful  in  the 
selection  of  lives  as  the  modern  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  This  was  probably  the  case,  though  another  circum- 
stance may  have  operated  still  more  on  the  table.  Up  to 
the  year  1808,  or  thereabouts,  no  lives  older  than  45  were 
aken ;  so  that,  while  the  registers  of  the  Eauitable  Society 
have  been  constantly  recruited  with  seleotea  lives  from  45 
to  60,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  ages,  those  of  the  Amicable 
Society  have  not  had  the  same  advantage  above  the  age  of 
45.  We  think  however  that  much  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  ariiies  from  the  earlier  period  which  the  tables  of  the 
latter  Society  represent. 

That  tho  life  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  vbo  is  prwumed 


to  be  a  worn-out  soldier,  should  be  better  thaubt(rf 
most  provident  class  of  labourers,  may  seeM  j^w"  6 
first ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  i»  o^^? "J^'^yli 
of  40;  and  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  wop  r 
another  which  it  is  essential  to  notice,  i  g^ 

Let  us  compare  the  relative  lives  of  the  ypung  wo '^^^ 
the  different  tables ;  that  is,  fbr  instance,  ^''^^'^'^j^,^ 
of  a  person  aged  20  into  1000  parts,  we  ask  how  Jm 
paru  there  are  found  in  the  life  of  60.    ^^r;^_ 
m  order  of  magnitude,  we  find  that,  the  hw  ^ 
1000  in  every  table,  the  life  of  ^0  is  as  foUows:- 

503  t:      a88  ^*    ^^^ 


P: 


LI,  429 

H  h.  S85 

T :  396 

G:  875 

Nn,395 

r,   372 

g:  393 

Oo,  360 

F: 

Cc 
A: 
E: 


354 
S45 
342 
383 


im'^ 


T6  show  that  this  distribution  does  ^^^^^^.Z^^. 
method  of  fbrming  the  tables,  we  have  put  "^^.y"  (g^c«^i 
all  symbols  of  tables  fbrmed  from  ^^^^^'^^Pf^ g^vk 
the  Carlisle,  which  has  been  in  every  P^JPJ  ,i: aofl  f  !^ 
corrected  to  allow  it  to  rank  in  method  of  wr^*^^  ^j, 

the  rest)  and  subject  to  errors  of  pop"^***^'j  -„chaa3*^ 
after  those  tables  which  have  been  formca  m »      |j,^. 

ner  that  no  errors  of  the  preceding  kind  ^^V^^  ^li  Ii/V  ^ 
then  readily  be  seen,  as  A  general  '^'?  V&  ht  eencri  * 
relatively  longest  in  those  tables  ia  which  n»    *  ^^ 

Lubbock's  oorrectea  table  (•  LiUr.  U«ot  *"" *?!!J**"     ^  ,u, 
\  preferable,  but  the  meao  duMtion  i>  w*  *f5JJgoeiety'  •»*j|^ 


•    Mr     J"*-* '-•- "^-^    ^-Li-   r-».«_   TT— f  KB..  •  P"*** 

t  Formed  aome  year*  ago,  from  the  expen^oce  ,^,,1^10  ^^ 
existed  unce  1706.   Their  reeoida  htiwewr  can  oo>y  <" 
1740. 


Age. 

T     t: 

I, 

Oo, 

R, 

281 

r, 
333 

Hh, 

Nn, 

A: 

Cc: 

E: 

G- 

g: 

P: 

F 

0 

376 

•  • 

192 

232 

339 

252 

•  • 

387 

■  • 

502 

555 

• . 

..  1 

5 

390 

424 

360 

402 

432 

474 

463 

408 

•  • 

513 

•  • 

489 

542 

•  ■ 

■  1 

10 

357 

404 

348 

403 

419 
381 

452 
414 

460 

398 

•  • 

488 

483 
450 

456 

511 

•  • 

.  • 

15 

320 

373 

319 

375 

423 

365 

•  • 

450 

418 

472 

. . 

4M ' :; 

20 

293 

343 

289 

344 

349 

381 

387 

334 

366 

415 

417 

384 

440 

318 

3;«  . 

25 

280 

317 

261 

316 

320 
293 

348 

356 

309 

341 

379 

381 

359 

408 

311 

30 

263 

290 

236 

289 

323 

327 

283 

311 

343 

345 

332 

376 

295 

30$  1 

35 

241 

263 

215 

261 

260 

293 

294 

257 

277 

310 

309 

302 

343 

279 

2;f !  : 

40 

217 

237 

196 

232 

229 
202 

264 
235 

264 

230 

244 

276 

274 

270 

311 

260 

1 
2I« '  ♦-' 

45 

192 

206 

178 

203 

234 

205 

211 

24$ 

239 

238 

278 

237 

50 

169 

178 

160 

176 

176 

206 

204 

180 

179 

211 

204 

203 

244 

912 

187':' 

55 

145 

155 

142 

149 

151 

124 

176 
142 

175 

156 

151 

176 

170 

172 

208 

lg6 

159  ii  , 

60 

116 

133 

324 

124 

149 

132 

125 

143 

139 

144 

173 

160 

133  5. 

65 

93 

102 

105 

101 

108 

119 

123 

109 

99 

118 

111 

116 

140 

132 

11-5  '^J 

70 

72 

78 

88 

81 

81 
70 

88 
71 

100 

86 

78 

92 

87 

92 

110 

105 

fi5  :!• 

75 

56 

56 

72 

64 

79 

65 

62 

70 

66 

"  71 

85 

•• 

80 

49 

38 

50 

52 

54 

52 

53 

48 

50 

55 

48 

49 

65 

■• 

4?  ^* 

.1  .  • 

85 

36 

38 

•  • 

35 
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kbftolutely  thortoit,  and  that  tables  formed  from  female  life 
exclusively  hold  a  mean  rauk.  We  have  observed  the  same 
thing  in  many  other  tables,  and  we  think  a  general  expla- 
nation can  be  given.  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirers 
of 'nature  (many  of  them,  at  least)  formerly  included  savage 
life  in  their  panegyrics,  and  contrasted  the  uniform  good 
shape  and  activity  of  many  wild  tribes  with  the  frequent 
deformity  and  debility  of  the  civilised  man :  this  opinion 
however  has  declined  since  it  was  remarked  that  such  uni- 
formity (^  strength  was  probably  a  consequence  of  its  being 
impoHsible  for  a  disablea  or  weakened  individual  to  subsist 
where  the  highest  strength  and  activity  are  required  to 
procure  common  necessaries.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
seems  to  take  place  with  regard  to  mortality :  where  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  death  are  strong  and  inadequately  met, 
the  weaker  constitutions  swell  the  table  of  mortality  at  the 
younger  agesi  leaving  a  relatively  stronger  class  to  face  the 
chances  of  more  advanced  life.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled soldier,  he  who  can  last  to  60  is  half  as  good,  in  point 
of  duration,  as  he  was  at  20;  while  the  insurer  in  the 
Kquitable  is  only  one-third  as  good  relatively,  and  abso- ' 
lutely  not  nearly  ao  good  as  the  former. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  female  life  is  better  than 
male,  from  every  comparison  of  the  preceding  tables,  and 
almost  at  every  age.  To  compare  these  durations,  let  us 
suppose  ten  indivMLoals  at  every  age  in  T  and  t,  R  and  r, 
€r  and  g.  If  we  then  take  the  united  amounts  of  their 
average  lives  from  15  to  85,  we  find  that,  oqo  age  with  ano- 
ther, and  for  equal  nttmbers  of  males  and  females  similarly 
d  istributed. 

For  1000  years  of  fKing  William's  Tontine  1 1041  Years  of 
male  life  there{  Chester  Tables  .  .  1112>  female 
are  in  the        (Government  Tables     .  1163 J     life. 

There  appears  then  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
comparative  goodness  of  female  life :  from  which  those  who 
admit  it  must  conclude  that  improved  medical  science  and 
greater  accessibility  of  comforts  lengthen  the  life  of  females 
more  than  that  of  males.  At  any  rate  the  other  extreme  is 
tolerably  well  proved  by  for^gn  tables,  Belgiui  and  Swedish 
(we  have  none  in  this  country  to  settle  the  point),  namely, 
that  when  the  lives  of  women  are  employed  in  laborious 
occupations  in  tihe  open  air,  they  are  materially  shortened  in 
duration.  In  Belgium  the  lives  of  women  living  in  the 
country  are,  on  the  whole  population  in  the  country  (mostly 
labourers,  of  oourseX  i^orter  than  those  of  men ;  while  in 
the  towns  they  are  longer,  the  proportion  above-mentioned 
being  that  of  1000  to  1071. 

On  the  mortality  of  the  infant  periods  of  life  there  is  but 
little  information.  All  tables,  except  the  Government  An- 
nuitants, unite  in  showing  that  the  value  of  life  improves 
up  to  a  period  which  differs  in  different  tables ;  being  six 
years  of  age  it  the  Northampton  Table,  and  five  in  the 
Carlisle.  With  respect  to  the  Government  Table  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  years  of  lilb  are 
small,  and  also  thst  all  the  lives  are  selected.  If  then  it  be 
more  easy  to  select  the  best  lives  from  among  infants  than 
from  among  grown  peoide,  the  anomaly  of  these  tables  is 
explained ;  and  the  ex{danation  is  not  difficult  to  admit,  if 
we  remember  that  the  selection  is  made  in  most  cases  by 
the  relations  of  the  party  selected,  who  are  perfectly  aware 
both  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  inihnt  (generally  more 
marked  than  that  of  a  grown  person)  and  the  longevity  of 
its  ancestors.  We  consider  the  Carlisle  Table  Co  contain, 
at  this  time,  the  best  information  on  the  period  of  life 
preceding  years  of  discretion,  for  the  middle  and  higher 
classes. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Carlisle  Table  is  more 
likely  to  represent  truly  the  very  old  periods  of  life,  not 
from  any  greater  quantity  of  materials,  but  team  a  better 
theory  having  been  applied  in  their  formation.  It  has  been 
very  common  to  end  tables  with  the  oldest  lives  observed  in 
them:  thus  the  Equitable  Table  ends  at  97,  because  the 
latest  of  the  deaths  firom  which  it  was  formed  (5144  in 
number)  took  place  at  that  age.  This  is  not  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  a  pair  of  dice  having  been 
thrown  a  large  number  of  times  (say  10,000),  it  should  be 
inflsrred  that  no  runs  of  doublets  riiould  ever  be  calculated 
on  of  longer  duration  than  those  observed  during  the  oomrse 
of  the  throws.  In  the  ease  of  the  dice  we  can  calculate 
beforehand  what  was  the  ohsnoe  of  longer  nim;  and  in  the 
table  of  mortality  we  hate  no  d  priori  calenlation,  but  only 
obseryation  of  instances :  this  throws  a  diffieidiy  in  the  way, 


but  that  difficulty  is  not  properly  met  by*exclusion  of  all 
that  has  not  happened  as  impossible.  For  the  calculations 
connected  with  annuities,  &c.  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
because  cases  rarely  occur  in  which  the  purchasing  parties 
are  above  80 ;  at  which  age  the  chance  of  living  twenty 
years  is  so  small,  that  it  would  not  much  affect  the  pecu- 
niary results  if  those  who  could  get  over  the  period  between 
80  aad  100  years  were  afterwards  supposed  to  live  for  ever. 
But  for  the  determination  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  such  termination  of  the  tables  at  the  oldest  age 
of  observed  death  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  published  ('Comparative View  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Assurance  of  Lives,'  London,  1826 ;  Table 
XII.,  Appendix,  from  £aston*s  Human  Longevity,  Salis- 
bury, 1799)  a  table  formed  from  1751  persons  who  attained 
the  age  of  100,  which  we  subjoin,  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  correspond  with  those  given  before : — 
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This  table  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  very  lar^e 
amount  of  dubious  testimony  which  exists,  in  various  places, 
upon  instances  of  particular  longevity.  Looked  at  sepa- 
rately, there  are  no  means  of  refuting  any  one  instance ;  but 
their  united  eflfect  is  beyond  all  credibility.  The  ages  of 
many  of  these  parties  must  have  been  ascertained  by  their 
own  statements  of  the  earliest  public  events  within  their 
memory,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  very  old  persons  fre- 
quently confuse  what  they  have  heard  talked  about  in  their 
intocy  with  what  they  have  seen  themselves.  There  is 
also  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  great  age.  Enough 
however  remains,  when  every  possible  allowance  has  been 
made  for  error,  to  show  that  the  remaining  life  of  a  person 
aged  100  years  is  not  so  very  small  as  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  last  26  years  of  the 
Caziisle  Table  are  no  exaggeration,  but  really  considerably 
short  oi  the  actual  law  which  prevails  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society. 

MORTAR.  Common  mortar  is  the  substance  placed  be- 
tween the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  building  to  cement  them 
together,  and  thus  cause  them  to  retain  their  places  and 
give  strength  and  stability  to  the  ediioe.  Mortar  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  lime  and  siliceous  sand,  the  first  being  in 
the  state  of  hydrate  or  slacked  liofi :  the  sand  is  used  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  hardness  which  mortar 
acquires  is  owing  to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  tokes  place  very 
slowly  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  in  this  state  it  adheres  very  Armly  to  the 
partioles  of  silica  diffused  through  it,  and  both  are  stzon«^y 
united  with  the  material  employed  in  the  bmlding. 

In  order  that  this  ohanKO  may  occur  with  advantage, 
certain  eonditions  aw  requisite:  if  the  mortar  dnesto^^ 
quiokiy»the  caciioiiate  Ibnneiwiil  maoaia  vuua^  dwid^ 
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find  will  not  acquire  the  necessarv  adhesive  properly ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mortar  be  placed  under  water,  a  por- 
tion of  the  hme  will  gradually  dissolve,  what  remains 
will  become  carbonate  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  will  be  isolated.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortar  be  long  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  acts  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  lime,  the 
water  of  which  becomes  gradually  saturated  with  it,  and 
this  being  transferred  to  the  lime,  it  is  converted  into  an 
almost  crystalline  carbonate,  in  successive  portions  or  layers, 
and  these  adhere  with  great  force  to  the  particles  of  sand. 
It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  buildings 
erected  when  the  weather  is  too  hot  are  less  stable  than 
those  which  are  constructed  later  in  the  year ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  during  frost,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
water,  the  absoi'ption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  stopped, 
but  the  solidity  of  the  mortar  is  destroyed  by  the  freezing 
or  crystallization  of  the  water. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  employed  are  subject 
to  considerable  variation ;  those  most  commonly  used  are 
said  to  be  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
sand ;  but  where  lime  is  dear,  the  quantity  used  is  fre- 
quently smaller.  The  method  of  making  the  mortar  is 
perfectly  simple;  Uie  lime  is  either  first  slacked  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  then  the  sand  and  more  water  are 
mixed  with  it,  or  the  lime  and  sand  are  first  mixed,  and 
water  is  added  to  them  in  the  requisite  quantity. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  an« 
tient  mortar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  secret  method  was 
adopted  in  its  preparation ;  but  the  fact  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  merely  referring  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  long  exposure  which  it  has  undergone  in  considerable 
masses  has  given  it  the  opportunity  of  slowly  acquiring  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  upon  which  its  hardness  and  du- 
rability depend.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  hme  which  is 
not  sufficiently  burnt,  or  lime  which  has  l)een  slacked  by 
the  moisture  which  it  has  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, c-annot  form  good  mortar ;  the  first  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  requisite  to  regain 
slowly  from  the  air,  and  the  latter  has  re-acquired  it  under 
circumstances  which  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  solidity 
of  the  mortar. 

When  limestones  contain  considerable  portions  of  silica 
and  alumina,  they  form  what  has  been  termed  of  late  years 
hydraulic  lime,  and  the  mortars  made  with  them  are 
called  hydraulic  mortars.  Of  these,  Parker's  cement  is  a 
well  known  kind:  it  will  set,  as  it  js  termed,  or  become 
solid,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  either  in  the  air  or  under 
water.  In  France  artificial  hydraulic  lime  has  been  prepared, 
and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  The 
limestone  from  which  Parker's  cement  is  made  contains 
about  62  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  6  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  15  of  silica,  5  of  alumina,  6  of  water,  and  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

MORTAR,  a  vessel  in  which  substances  are  either 
reduced  to  fragments,  pulverised,  or  dissolved  by  beating  or 
trituration  with  a  pestle.  Mortars  are  made  of  different 
materials  and  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  use 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  For  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing large  masses  into  smaller,  or  for  pulverising  ores,  metals, 
and  coarse  or  heavy  matters,  a  large  cast-iron  mortar  with  a 
pestle  of  the  same  material  is  generally  preferred:  it  is 
placed  upon  a  block,  the  pestle  being  attached  to  a  spring, 
which  greatly  relieves  the  operator.  Mortars  made  of 
Wedgewood  or  stone  ware  are  extensively  employed  for  pul- 
verising, mixing,  and  dissolving,  and  they  are  generally  used 
by  apothecaries  and  chemists  in  preparing  medicines.  In 
some  cases  glass  mortars  are  used,  but  this  is  only  for  solu- 
tion or  mixing,  and  not  for  pulverising. 

For  nice  chemicid  uses,  such  as  the  reduction  of  sub- 
stances to  fine  powder,  an  agate,  flint,  or  porphyry  mortar  is 
used,  care  being  taken  that  the  mortar  is  of  a  sufficiently 
hard  material  to  prevent  abrasion  by  the  substance  pulverised 
in  it. 

MORTA'RA,  The  Province  of,  in  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories, north  of  the  Po,  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Lombardy,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Novara,  on  the 
west  by  Vercelli,  on  the  south  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it 
from  Alessandria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Ticino,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Milanese  territory.  The  Agogna  and 
the  Terdoppio,  both  afiiuents  of  the  Po,  cross  the  province 
ftom  north  to  south.  The  length  of  the  province  is  25  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  is  about  22  miles  iiom 


north  to  south.  The  products  of  the  coantiy  ste  nr«  •> 
Indian  corn,  wine,  and  silk ;  thtsre  are  also  pA5mreiLr  i 
This  district  was  formerly,  and  is  still  now  accat . 
called  Lomellina,  from  the  small  town  of  Lomello.  ;> 
stituted  a  fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  lair^. 
The  towns  are, — 1,  Mort4ra,  with  4000  inhtbiia-, 
Vig£vano,  the  largest  town  in  the  province.  Dear u.^ 
bank  of  the  Ticino^  which  is  a  bishop's  see,  iui't. 
churches  and  convents*  manufactories  of  gauie^  kv: 
soap,  a  poorhouse  and  workhouse  opened  in  lii32,aQi .. 
inhabitants.     (Neigebaur,  Calendario  Sardo.) 

MORTARS  are  pieces  of  ordnance  which,  coiapa:^:: 
guns,  are  very  short,  and  which  are  empiojed  i  ■ 
shells  or  carcasses  at  considerable  elevatioDs  (ge&er. 
45^,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  70°),  in  order  that  tu  \ 
sile  may  range  to  a  great  distance,  and,  by  fallio^  ^ 
vertically  upon  the  object  (a  barrack,  magaziQe,  cr . 
mate),  may  crush  it  by  the  momentum  acquired  io  <^ 
ing.    Mortars  are  cither  of  iron  or  brass;  theyrtc 
solid  beds,  and  the  trunnions  or  cylinders  upon  «brt 
turn,  in  giving  the  required  elevation,  are  pU&'d. 
lower  extremity  of  the  piece.     A  mortar  platform,  i: . 
tery,  should  be  very  strong,  in  order  that  it  ma}  V; 

great  recoil  or  shock  of  the  piece  when  fired;  and  j:^ 
c  carefully  laid  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  calibres  of  mortars  in  the  British  service  ar^^ 
8,  10,  and  13  inches.  All  these  different  kinds  of  = 
are  used  on  land,  and  the  two  last  are  also  eiDplo)e>i. 
navy;  but  in  this  latter  service  the  pieces  are  ak 
inches  longer  than  the  land-service  piecci  of  iU  - 
calibre.    The  two  first  are  sometimes  called  royal k  '  | 

By  varying  the  charge  of  powder  ia  the  same  o  ..■ 
has  been  'found  that  there  is  a  particular  ekntw  * 
with  each  charge,  gives  a  longer  range  tbaa  u  y' 
from  an  equal  charge  at  any  other  eleratioo.  V  j-'  > 
been  found  that  the  elevations  which  give  the  longest rx- 
differ  much  in  two  mort&ra  of  different  caUbrei,bj:  i.  •• 
proportions,  even  when  charged  wiib  quiniitm  til p*- 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  weights  of  Jl»*i|^'^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  mortars  were  eBpl«J/<Hi ' ' 
year  1495,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Niph^fy''" 
other  ground  than  a  statement  that  Ciri\\]sij^^'^^-'' 
magnitude   was   conveyed  into  Italv  f^  ^  '^^ '" 
Charles  VIII.    In  1588  however  the'u««f 'm«^^'*^'* 
have  been  well  known ;  since,  iii  the  AppeiA-i^"*  ^J 
loquies  of  Tarlaglia.'  which  was  published  in  llBtja."' 
method  of  filling  and  projecting  carcasses  i»  fallU«|']** 
and  it  appears  that,  in  the  same  year,  shells  «^;Y* 
from  ordnance  at  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk.  [Boii^!  * 
hot  shot  were  thrown  from  mortars  at  the  siege  fliBP^'*- 
by  the  Swedes,  in  1665.  .       , 

The  first  artillerisU  were  somewhat  capricjw*  J> 
formation  of  their  great  ordnance ;  and  8mon|  the  ^^^ 
kinds  which  they  devised  may  be  mentioned  wdii  ^ 
called  Partridge  mortors.  These  had  one  giwt  eeDtr»» 
for  the  reception  of  a  shell ;  and  about  it.  on  wafj*-^ 
muzzle,  were  sunk  thirteen  chambers,  eseh  w  y*^ 
tained  a  grenade.    The  shell  and  grenades  *««  i>^^ 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  air  they  most  have  :??"- 
like  a  flight  of  birds;  from  which  circumstance,  d»" 
the  name  of  the  mortar  was  taken.  „    ^ 

The  Dutch  engineer  Coehom  invented  a  «m«  ' 
for  throwing  grenades  into  the  oovered-^y*  *  1^,  ^ 
They  were  capable  of  being  carried  about  and  senjw; 
man ;  consequently  they  could  be  readily  ''™"^!; j,, 
convenient  spot,  and  rapidly  fired  when  it  was »«    '; 
drive  the  defenders  from  behind  the  parapets.  *«"'«  „^ 
service  PieiHers  (small  mortars  loaded  wUh  6m^* 

employed  for  the  same  purpose.  rihial'*-''* 

In  the  year  1 771  an  experiment  was  tried  at  w«^^  j^ 
the  discharge  of  stones  from  an  excavation  in  "'•*^^. . 
figure  of  the  excavation  is  a  paraboUc  conoidi «  ^^^  ^ 
4  feet  long,  and  whose  diameter  at  the  mutfW  «^^.  ^^: 
was  charged  with  27  lbs.  of  powder  and  ^^'yTj^  „|  t; 
on  the  explosion  taking  place,  nearly  one-w»  ^  ^^^ 
stones  were  projected  to  the  distance  o^  {^  ^f  jjjiij.  «• 
are  several  rock-mortars,  as  they  are  calwd.  a  ^  ^^^^  j  ^ 


such  may  on  some  occasions  be  useful  for  the 

pass.  ^••oeBi^^ 

MORTGAGE.    A  general  notion  of  a  f^^.^k  ii 
collected  turn  the  following  paiasgo  ui  *^^1.  ^ 
who  treats  of  mortgyiges,  as  then  in  t»«i  ^^ 
head  of  estates  upon  condition. 
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•  If  a  feoffment  be  made  upon  such  condition,  that  if  the 
c*oifor  pay  to  the  feoffee,  at  a  certain  day,  40/.  of  money, 
hat  then  the  feoffor  may  re-enter,  &c.,— in  this  case  the 
coffee  is  called  tenant  in  morgage,  which  is  as  much  to 
ay,  in  French,  as  mortgage ;  and  in  Latin,  mortnitm  va- 
dium. And  it  seemeth  tnat  the  cause  why  it  is  called  mort- 
:age  is,  for  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  feoffor  will  pay,  at 
he  day  limited,  such  sum  or  not:  and  if  he  doth  not  pay, 
iien  the  land,  which  is  put  in  pledge  upon  condition  for  the 
tayment  of  the  money,  is  taken  from  him  for  ever,  and  so 
ead  to  him,  upon  condition,  &c.  And  if  he  doth  pay  the 
noney,  then  the  pledge  is  dead  as  to  the  tenant,'  &c. 

The  money  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  feoffor  must  ha 
\ipposcd  to  be  money  boiTowed  from  the  feoffee,  or  the 
iTnount  of  a  debt  due  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee,  though 
l«tttleton  does  not  expressly  say  so.  According  to  the  terms 
»f  this  contract,  if  the  feoffor  or  the  feoffor's  heir  did  not 
>ay  the  money  at  the  time  appointed,  the  land  became  the 
ibsolute  propert}*  of  the  feoffee. 

The  mortuum  vadium  of  Glanville  (hook  x.)  is  evidently 
L  different  thing  from  the  mortuum  vadium  of  Littleton, 
md  Glanville's  explanation  of  the  term  seems  more  ap- 
dicable  to  his  mortuum  vadium,  than  Littleton's  is  to  the 
nortgage  which  he  describes.  *  When  an  immovable  thing, 
ays  Glanville, '  is  put  into  pledge,  and  seisin  of  it  has  been 
lelivered  to  the  creditor  for  a  definite  terra,  it  has  either 
)een  agreed  between  the  creditor  and  debtor  that  the  pro- 
eeds  and  rents  shall  in  the  meantime  reduce  the  debt,  or 
hat  they  shall  in  no  measure  be  so  applied.  The  former 
igreemcnt  is  just  and  binding;  the  oiher  unjust  and  dis- 
lonest,  and  is  that  called  a  mortgage,  but  this  is  not  nro- 
libitcd  by  the  king's  court,  although  it  considers  sucn  a 
dedge  as  a  species  of  usury.*    (Bearaes'  TransL) 

Littleton  describes  the  old  and  strict  law  of  mortgage  ;  but 
:he  courtsof  equity  gradually  introduced  such  moaiflcations 
is  to  convert  a  mortgage  from  its  antient  simplicity  into  a  very 
irtificial  and  complicated  arrangement  A  mortgage  is  a 
H>ntract,  and  therefore  requires  two  persons  at  least,  one  of 
tvhora  borrows  and  the  other  lends  money.  The  borrower 
is  the  owner  of  land  which  he  conveys  or  transfers  as  a  se- 
curity to  the  lender  of  the  money :  the  borrower  is  called 
the  mortgager,  and  the  lender  is  called  the  mortgagee.  The 
whole  transaction  is  properly  termed  a  mortgage ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  applied  simply  to  the  debt.  The  nature 
3f  this  contract,  as  it  is  now  understood,  will  best  appear 
From  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  essential  terms  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  mortgage  deed.  For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, the  case  of  a  mortgage  in  fee  may  be  taken  as  the 
example ;  and  the  remarks  which  follow  must  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  that  description  of  mortgage. 

The  instrument  of  mortgage  is  a  deed  indented.     It 
commences  by  reciting  that  the  mortgager  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  the  lands  which  it  is  intended  by  the  deed  to 
convey  to  the   mortgagee,  and  that  the  mortgagee  has 
agreed  to  lend  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  security 
of  the  lands.    It  is  then  declared  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
j^aid  agreement,  the  mortgagee  has  paid  to  the  mortgager 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  (the  mortgagee)  has  agreed  to 
lend.    The  mortgager  then  conveys  to  the  mortgagee  and 
his  heirs  the  lands  in  question,  with  a  condition  that  if  the 
mortgager,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
shall  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
money  borrowed,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  in 
the   instrument  mentioned,  upon  a  future  day,  which  is 
named  in  the  deed  (generally  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  deed),  without  any  deduction  or  abatement  what- 
soever, tiie  deed  shall  then  cease  and  be  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.    In  addition  to  this  conveyance  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  promises  and  undertakes  to  pay  the  principal 
money  borrowed,  and  interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  and 
at  the  time  before  mentioned  in  the  instrument ;  and  he 
also  covenants  (as  the  legal  phrase  is)  that  he  has  full 
right  to  convey  the  lands   in  the  manner  expressed  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  instrument    It  is  further  agreed 
that,  after  the  mortgager  shall  have  failed  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  money,  and  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  be- 
fore agreed,  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  may  take 
possoBsion  of  the  lands  so  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  use  and 
enjoy  them,  and  take  the  rents  and  profits,  without  any  hin- 
drance or  interruption  from  the  mortgager,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons. 
It  is  also  provided  that  untU  the  mortgager  shall  have  made 


such  default  m  payment  as  aforesaid,  he,  his  heirs,  or  As- 
signs, shall  hold  and  enjoy  and  receive  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  the  lands  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  from 
the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns.  In  many  mortgage 
deeds  it  js  also  provided,  that  if  the  principal  money  and 
interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  the  mortgagee  may  sell  the  mortgaged  lands  (giving 
proper  notice  to  the  mortgager  of  such  his  intention,  if  no- 
tice is  provided  for  by  the  instrument) :  it  is  also  provided 
that  after  paying  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  out  of  any 
rents  or  profits  which  he  may  have  received  from  the  lands, 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  sale,  and  retaining 
what  is  due  to  him  for  principal  and  interest,  the  mortgagee 
must  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgager,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  as  he  or  they  shall 
direct.  In  deeds  which  contain  a  power  of  sale,  it  is  usual 
to  insert  a  proviso,  that  such  power  of  sale  is  not  to  destroy 
or  prejudice  the  mortgagee's  right  of  foreclosure. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  mortgage-deed,  which 
is  varied  according  to  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands 
which  the  mortgager  conveys  to  the  mortgagee,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties.  By  the  execution 
of  the  deed,  the  estate  of  the  mortgager  in  the  lands  mort- 
gaged is  conditionally  transferred  to  the  mortgagee,  but  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  not  forfeited  till  he  makesdnfault  in  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed  and  interest  at  the  time  named 
in  the  deed.  The  money  borrowed  is  however  seldom  paid 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
mortgager's  estate  is  forfeited  by  his  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
dition, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  the  absolute  legal  owner 
of  the  land,  or  of  such  estate  in  it  as  was  cx)nveycd  to  him. 
He  can  then  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  mort- 
gager, if  the  mortgager  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  without 
giving  him  notice ;  and  he  can  do  this  even  before  default  in 
payment,  unless  it  is  agreed  by  the  mortgage- deed  that  the 
mortgager  shall  remain  in  possession  till  he  makes  default, 
and  a  clause  to  this  effect  is  commonly  inserted  in  the  deed. 
i\fter  the  mortgage  is  made,  the  mortgager  cannot  make  a 
lease  of  the  lands  without  the  mortgagee's  consent,  for  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  land  out  of  which  he  can  create  a 
legal  estate ;  and  if  any  such  lessee  gets  possession  of  the 
land,  the  mortgagee  may  eject  him.  But  the  lessee  who 
claims  by  a  title  prior  to  the  mortgage  is  not  affected  by  the 
mortgage  transaction,  though,  af^er  default  is  made  and  he 
has  notice  from  the  mortgagee,  he  is  bound  to  pay  to  him 
the  future  rents  and  those  which  are  then  due. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  of  the  mortgager  in  possession  and  the  mort- 
gagee ;  and  this  relation  has  been  supposed  to  he  that  of 
tenant  and  landlord,  the  nature  of  the  tenancy  varying  accord- 
ing as  we  contemplate  it  before  or  after  default.  But  this 
seems  an  erroneous  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract, 
and  the  supposition  of  a  tenancy  is  perfectly  useless  for  the 
explanation  of  the  rights  either  of  the  mortgager  or  mort- 
gagee, which  are  determined-  by  the  instrument  of  mort- 
gage, and  by  the  well-established  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  in  matters  of  mortgage. 

From  the  time  of  default  being  made,  the  several  inte- 
rests of  the  mortgager  and  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  must 
he  considered  as  chiefly  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity.  When  the  mortgagee,  by  default  of  the  mort- 
gager, has  become  the  absolute  legal  owner  of  the  lands,  the 
mortgager  possesses  what  is  called  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion. This  equity  of  redemption  is  considered  by  courts  of 
equity  as  an  estate  in  the  land:  it  may  be  devised  by  the 
mortgager,  and,  in  case  of  his  intestacy,  it  will  descend  to 
his  heir;  it  may  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  mortgaged;  it  is 
subject  both  to  dower  (in  equity,  by  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c.  105) 
and  curtesy;  and  it  may  be  settled  like  a  legal  estate. 

By  a  recent  statute  (1  Vic,  c.  28),  made  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  statute  of  limitations  (3  &  4  W.  IV.,  c.  27), 
it  is  enacted,  That  any  person  entitled  to  or  claiming  under 
any  mortgage  of  land  (as  detined  by  the  last-mentioned  act) 
may  make  an  entry  or  bring  an  action  at  law  or  suit-  in 
equity,  to  recover  such  land,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
yeara  next  after  the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  or  interest  secured  by  such  mortgage,  although 
more  than  twenty  years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  time  at 
which  the  right  to  make  such  enti7  or  bring  such  action 
or  suit  in  equity  shall  have  first  accrued.  This  act  was 
passed  to  protect  the  mortgagee  ivho  allows  the  mortgager 
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to  continue  in  powession  of  the  land  or  in  the'recei|M;  of  the 
rents  and  profiU ;  and  it  secures  to  him  his  rights  for  twenty 
years  after  the  last  payment  of  principal  or  interest  by  the 
mortgager.  By  the  3  &  4  W.  I  v.,  c,  27,  when  a  mortgagee 
has  got  possession  of  the  land  or  receipt  of  the  profits,  the 
nior%ager,  or  the  person  claiming  through  him,  can  only 
bring  a  suit  to  redeem  the  lands  within  twenty  years  next 
after  the  commencement  of  such  possession  or  receipt,  or 
within  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the  mortgagee 
or  the  person  claiming  through  him  last  acknowledged  in 
writing  to  the  mortgager,  or  some  person  claiming  his 
estate,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  mortgager  or  person,  his  title 
of  mortgager  or  right  to  redemption.  The  mortgager,  or  the 
person  claiming  under  him,  may  therefore,  at  any  time 
'within  the  limits  above-named,  tender  to  the  mortgagee  his 
principal  money  and  in  teres  t,  and  claim  a  reconveyance  of 
the  lands ;  and  if  the  mortgagee  will  not  accept  the  tender 
and  reconvey,  the  mortgager  may  compel  him  by  filing  a 
bill  in  equity  for  the  redemption  of  his  lands. 

A  mortgagee  can  transfer  his  mortgage  to  another.  Tlie 
transfer  or  assignment,  as  it  is  generally  called,  consists  of 
two  parts  expressed  in  one  deed,  the  transfer  of  the  debt, 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  land,  which  is  the  security  for 
the  debt  If  the  mortgager  is  not  a  party  to  the  assign- 
ment, the  assignee  takes  the  mortgage  exactly  on  the  terms 
on  which  the  assignor  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 
If  therefore  the  mortgager  should  happen  to  have  paid  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt,  the  assignee,  in  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  him,  must  submit  to  allow  such  payment 
in  diminution  of  the  original  debt  which  the  assignor 
affected  to  assign  to  him. 

Though  the  mortgagee,  after  the  mortgager's  default  in 
payment  of  the  principal  money  and  interest,  has  the  abso- 
lute legal  estate,  he  is  still  considered  by  courts  of  equity 
only  to  hold  it  as  a  security  for  his  debt.  The  legal  estate 
in  the  land  will  descend  to  tne  mortgagee's  heir,  or  will  pass 
by  his  will,  if  duly  executed ;  but  the  heir  or  devisee  takes 
only  the  legal  estate  in  the  land,  and  the  money  or  debt 
(as  a  general  rule)  belongs  to  the  mortgagee  s  administrator 
or  executor. 

If  the  principal  money  and  interest  are  not  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mort^^ee  may  file  a  bill  of  foreclosure 
against  the  mortgager.  3y  such  bill  the  mortgagee  calls 
on  the  mortgager  to  redeem  bis  estate  forthwith,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  money,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  if  the 
mortgager  does  not  do  this  within  the  time  named  by  the 
decree  of  the  court  (which  is  generally  within  six  months 
after  the  master  in  chancery  lias  made  his  report  of  what 
is  due  for  principal,  interest,  and  costs),  he  is  for  ever  fore- 
closed and  barred  of  his  equity  of  redemption,  and  the 
mortgagee  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land  in  equity,  as  he 
was  before  at  law.  If  the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  named, 
the  mortgagee  must  reconvey  the  land,  and  deliver  up  to 
the  mortgager  all  the  deeds  and  writings  in  bis  possession 
relating  to  the  land. 

If  both  the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  are  living  at  the 
lime  when  the  lands  are  redeemed,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  by  either  party  to  assign  or  transfer  his  interest  to 
any  other  person,  the  transaction  is  a  very  simple  one  :  the 
mortgager  pays  his  debt  and  interest,  and  the  mortgagee 
reconveys  the  lands.  The  settlement  of  accounts  between 
the  mortgager  and  mortgagee  may  be  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  circumstance  of  the  mortgagee  having 
received  the  rents,  for  which  the  decree  for  redemption 
provides  that  he  must  account.  It  may  however  happen 
that  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee  is  dead,  or  that  they  have 
severally  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the  lands,  or  all  these 
events  may  have  happened,  which  renders  the  settlement 
much  more  complicated. 

To  take  the  case  of  mortgager  and  mortgagee  being  dead. 
As  every  mortgage  transaction  implies  a  debt  from  the 
mortgager  to  the  mortgagee,  which  he  is  bound  to  pay, 
even  if  there  are  no  covenants  for  payment  in  the  mort- 
gage-deed, it  follows  that,  according  to  the  general  rule  of 
law,  his  personal  estate  is  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  pay 
the  mortgage  debt,  unless  he  has  by  his  will  made  a  differ* 
ent  provisfion  for  payment  of  it.  Thus  the  heir  or  devisee 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  may  be  entitled  to  call  on  the 
administrator  or  executor  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  If 
however  the  lands  in  question  were  not  mortgaged  by  the 
intestate  or  devisor,  but  the  equity  of  redemption  descended 
or  was  devised  to  him  from  or  by  the  mortgager,  or  if  he 


purchased  the  equity  of  redemption,  big  peno&ii  &u 
not  liable  to  nay  the  mortgage  debt;  but  ibe  p(ik:t 
derives  his  title  to  the  land  from  sucb  intestate,  <kv>* 
purchaser,  must  take  it  subject  to  the  burien  of  tk\ 
gage  debt 

When  a  mortgage  deed  contains  a  power  of  saic,? 
is  exercised  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mortgager,  ti^>. 
money  is  personal  estate ;  but  if  the  aale  is  effccx 
the  mortgagers  death,  the  money  bdongs  to  b  : 
the  devisee  of  the  lands. 

The  person  entitled  to  receive  the  debt  is  the  ih 
tor  or  executor  of  the  mortgagee ;  for,  as  alnadj  o  ^- 
the  land  is  only  considered  as  a  security  for  the  deb; . 
the  mortgager  has  bound  himselC  his  heirs,  extcc". 
administrators,  to  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  bis  esecr.. 
ministrators,  and  assigns.     Thus  whether  the  m::, 
dies  without  having  or  after  having  assigned  bisnif,^ 
the  money  is  a  debt  due  to  the  personal  repress! 
the  mortgagee,  or  to  his  assignee^  or  to  the  per^ti! : 
sentative  of  the  assignee,  if  the  assignee  is  dead  " 
the  debt  is  received  by  the  person  entitled  to  we 
the  person  who  has  the  legal  ownership  of  the  Unh. . 
he  be  heir  or  devisee,  is  bound  to  convey  it  to  ^y 
who,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt,  becomes  entit!*^] 
legal  estate.    In  such  case,  on  pa^'nient  of  the  deb: 
person  entitled  to  receive  it,  the  heir  or  devisee  is  bu: 
converted  into  a  trustee  for  the  person  entitled  to  ii 
The  mortgagee  may  however,  by  express  declare*. 
vert  the  mortgage  debt  into  land  (according  to  the ir 
expression),  and  m'kke  it  pass  as  land  by  his  Till,.: 
case  the  devisee  will  have  the  same  title  to  the  mvi&u^ 
would  hfive  had  to  the  land  if  it  bad  been  absoluic: 
property  of  the  mortgagee. 

When  the  mortgager  has  mortgaged  his  equity  cfrl: 
tion  (which  be  may  do  as  often  as  he  pleases),  eviv 
mortgagee  has  his  claim   on  the  lana  at  iiS(^': 
his  debt,  according  to  the  order  in  vhich  hb  ar".- 
stands.  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  itis  gubje«(f*;^'; 
exceptions,  which  depend  on  particular  cirfumsaft^  T: 
a  mortgagee  of  the  equity  of  redemption  wHilie}^''';^' ; 
as  to  his  security,  to  a  subsequent  mortga^'ij^*'. 
vanced  his  money  without  notice  of  the  wir  ^^[^%''j ' 
such  subsequent  mortgagee  should  be  iw  te  (^'^  "^^ 
le?al  esti&dto 

If  a  second  mortgagee  obtains  the  '^^^  '^\^' 
estate,  this  will  not  give  him  a  preference QTtf'*V^''*«' 
mortgagee,  unless  the  prior  mortgagee  hispi^^'j^^ 
failed  to  get  possession  of  the  title-deeds  for  to^^^^V 
poses,  or  through  gross  negligence.   But  iboup  tf"=  ^ 
mortgagee  has  no  priority,  when  tliereisneitkrif*- 
negligence,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  givc^?^"^^ 
deeds  to  the  first  mortgagee,  unless  the  ntii  B"  ^  • 
pays  him  his  debt  and  interest.  , 

A  legal  mortgage  is  effected  by  an  instrunieni 
transfers  the  legal  estate.     When  a  morigagw  ^u- 
second  mortgage,  and  uses  the  form  of  a  legal  c^i^^^'r 
this  also  is  called  a  legal  mortgage,  though  liitrei-'^  • 
fer  of  any  legal  estate,  for  the  legal  estate  is  aiff' 
veyed  to  another  person.    This  kiud  of  mori'^" 
called  a  mortgage  of  an  equity  of  redemptit^u.  b)  »*, 
tinguisbing  it  from  the  equitable  mortgage  next  cit- 
An  agreement  in  writing  to  transfer  an  estate  ^ 
for  the  repayment  of  a  sum  of  money,  is  called  an  ty^ 


in  raci  an  me  rignis  or  a  legai  iDoriH«6*""-  ..^.,1. 
the  title-deeds  of  an  estate,  or  of  the  copy  of  ^un  ^^^^ 
a  security  for  a  debt  contracted  at  the  tiffleonflc  i 
previously  to  the  deposit,  constitutes  an  5q"||*T  jj^^sp 
An  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  tille-<»^^,y^, 
ference  over  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  "^?'T,7Qjo<rj? 
tainsthe  legal  estate  with  notice  of  the  eq«»*^;,  Vj. 
If  the  mortgager  is  not  seised  in  fee,  but  Ms  odo_  . 
interest  in  land,  as  a  lease  for  years,  the  ^J^ty 
taking  an  assignment  of  the  lease,  becoin^  «^^  ,^^; 
rent,  and  to  the  covenants  contained  in  tpe  .^^^^^, 
he  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  pi«n}«^  jy  h- 
it.  The  same  rule  was  for  a  time  ''f  ^,;vj;,i]; '' 
equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  titlej^l^j^^  ^^itifcr 
in  a  very  recent  case  it  has  been  decided  ^^ig^^^S^' 
mortgagee  is  not  liable  to  such  covenants  t^ 
8  Sim.,  508 ;  and  so  the  matter  stands  »t  pre*'" 
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The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  mottles  of  land  only, 
^which  there  are  many  peculiarities  which  arise  from  the 
ndttion  of  legal  ownership  of  land  in  this  country.  But 
tier  kinds  of  property  may  he  mortgaged,  such  as  chattels 
rsonal.  a  life-interest  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  policy  of 
durance,  or  a  ship,  or  shares  in  a  ship.  The  suhject  of 
wning  or  pledging  of  eoods  is  treated  under  Plbdoe,  and 
»o  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  Hypotheca  and 
i^nus.  The  equitable  lien  on  land,  which  is  classed 
lon^  mortgages  by  some  writers,  is  briefly  noticed  under 
K!>f ;  and  mortgages  of  ships  under  Ship. 
Wo  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  lay  down  all  or  the 
cater  part  of  the  rules  applicable  to  mortgages.  The  ex- 
ination  of  these  rules  would  fill  a  large  volume.  The 
ncral  principles  of  all  mortgages  are  however  here  laid 
•wn,  and  the  reader  must  consult  professional  books  for 
.rticular  cases. 

MORTIFICATION  (in  Medicine)  is  the  death  of  any 
>sue.  It  may  occur  firom  a  variety  of  causes,  as  intense 
flammation  [Inflammation],  or  from  anything  which  is 
llowed  by  a  cessation  of  the  circulation  of  blo(^  through 
part,  as  diseases  of  thb  arteries  and  veins,  the  pressure  of 
mours  and  foreign  bodies,  excessive  debility,  &c.,  or  from 
ly  sudden  and  violent  chemical  or  mechanical  agent,  as 
rong  acids  or  other  corrosive  substances,  excessive  heat  or 
Id,  violent  blows,  &c.  The  process  of  reparation  consists 
the  separation  of  the  living  tissues  from  the  dead,  the 
moval  of  the  latter  by  absorption  or  by  being  thrown  off 
eternally,  and  the  granulation  and  cicatrization  of  the  ex- 
>sed  surface  of  the  former. 
MORTIFICATION.  [Mortmain.] 
MORTIMER,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  an  artist  of  great 
.lent  and  of  high  repute  in  his  day,  was  born  in  1741,  and 
as  the  sou  of  a  miller  who  afterwards  became  a  collector 
:  the  customs  at  Eastbourne.  John  was  the  youngest  of  four 
iiildren,  and  having  discovered  a  taste  for  drawing,  which 
e  is  supposed  to  have  acouired  from  an  uncle  who  was  an 
ineraut  portrait-painter,  ne  was,  at  about  the  age  of  eigh- 
*en  or  nineteen,  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had  been  the 
istructor  of  Reynolds.  With  hira  however  he  did  not  con- 
iiue  long,  but,  after  having  studied  awhile  in  the  gallery  of 
lie  Duke  of  Richmond,  began  to  make  himself  known  by 
is  productions.  One  of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an 
icident  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in 
:?ra petition  with  Romney/  obtained  from  the  Society  for 
le  Encouragement  of  Arts  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and 
lat  of  St.  raul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred 
uineas.  He  was  further  distinguished  by  the  notice  and 
londship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has  been  attributed 
ot  to  the  sympathy  but  to  the  opposition  of  their  tastes  in 
rt.  Certainly  there  was  little  room  for  jealousy  or  rivalry 
etween  them:  Mortimer  was  no  colourist,  and  but  an  in- 
ilferent  portrait  painter,  although  he  produced  many  adrai- 
ible  heads  and  likenesses  in  black  and  white  chalk.  His 
lient  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild  and  fantastic  quite  as  much 


iid  original  powers  in  the  higher  walk  of  art ;  and  in  his 
nowledge  of  the  human  figure  he  has  rarely  been  sur- 
assed.  The  *  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wilderness,'  in  the 
;reat  window  of  Salisbiu*y  cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for 
hat  in  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  by  him. 

In  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic 
nould,  and  his  constitution  was  naturally  very  strong,  but 
le  greatly  impaired  it  by  the  excesses  of  what  is  called  free 
iving.  About  the  year  1775  his  health  began  to  decline, 
lis  former  exuberant  gaiety  abandoned  him,  and  he  became 
iltogether  an  altered  man;  but  though  he  in  some  degree 
-ecovered,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  pencil  both  indus- 
riously  and  profitably,  realising  by  it  nine  hundred  pounds 
ji  the  course  of  a  single  year,  his  life  was  soon  cut  short, 
'or  he  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1779,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
I'ear  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  m  the  church  at  High  Wy- 
sumbc,  near  the  altar ;  where  is  his  painting  of  '  St.  Paul 
[jreachin^  to  the  Britons.* 

MORTMAIN.  By  the  9  H.  IH.,  c.  36  (Magna  Charta), 
it  was  declared  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  future 
for  any  person  to  give  his  land  to  a  religious  house,  so  as  to 
lake  it  back  again  and  hold  it  of  the  house ;  and  any  such 
gift  to  a  religious  house  was  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  land 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  reason  of  this  pro- 
vision is  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  fbudal 


tenure ;  and  indeed  it  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  prearobU 
of  the  statute  of  the  7  Edward  1.,  sometimes  entitled  '  De 
Religiosis,'  as  fbllows:  'Whereas  of  late  it  was  provided 
that  religious  men  should  not  enter  into  the  fees  of  any 
without  the  licence  and  consent  of  the  chief  lords  (capita- 
Hum  dominorum)  of  whom  such  fees  are  immediately  held; 
and  whereas  religious  men  have  entered  as  well  into  fees  of 
their  own  as  those  of  others,  by  appropriating  them  to  their 
own  use  and  buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiving  them 
of  the  gifts  of  others,  by  which  means  the  services  due  from 
such  fees,  and  which  were  originally  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  are  unduly  withdrawn,  and  the  chief 
lords  lose  their  escheats  of  the  same,'  &c.  The  statute  then 
fbrbids  any  religious  person  or  any  other  to  buy  or  sell 
lands  or  tenements,  or  under  colour  of  a  gift  or  term  of 
years,  or  any  other  title  whatever,  presume  to  receive  from 
any  one,  or  by  any  other  means,  art,  or  contrivance,  to 
appropriate  to  himself  lands  or  tenements,  so  that  such  lands 
and  tenements  come  into  mortmain  in  any^way  (ad  manum 
moiluam  deveniant),  under  pain  and  forfeiture  of  the  same. 
The  statute  then  provides,  that  if  it  is  violated,  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  may  enter  within  a  year;  or  if 
he  neglect  to  enter,  the  next  lord  may  enter  within  half  a 
year ;  and  if  all  the  chief  lords  of  such  fees,  being  of  full 
age,  within  the  fbur  seas,  and  out  of  prison,  neglect  to  enter, 
toe  king  may  enter. 

The  general  notion  of  mortmain  may  be  collected  from  the 
words  of  this  statute,  the  term  being  used  to  express  lands 
belonging  to  any  corporate  body,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
sole  or  aggregate.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  reason  why  lands  of  this  description  were  said  to 
be  in  mortmain,  or  in  mortua  manu,  that  is,  in  a  dead  hand. 
Under  the  feudal  system  lands  held  by  anv  corporate  body 
or  person  might  not  inappropriately  be  said  to  be  in  a  dead 
hand  as  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for  as  a  corporation  has  per- 
petual continuance  and  succession,  the  lord  lost  the  profits 
m  his  lands  which,  under  the  strict  system  of  tenures,  ho 
derived  either  from  the  services  of  the  tenant,  while  alive, 
or  from  the  death  of  the  tenant  and  other  circumstances 
incident  to  such  event.  .  Accordingly  the  best  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  this  term  seems  to  be  that  offered  by 
Coke,  that '  the  lands  were  said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to 
the  lords,  fbr  that  by  alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost 
wholly  their  escheats,  and  in  effect  their  knights'  services 
fbr  the  defence  of  the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a 
dead  hand  yieldeth  no  service.'  Similarly,  the  old  mortuum 
vadium  seems  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  land  in 
pledge  was  for  the  time  dead  to  the  pledger.    [Mortgage.] 

Before  the  9th  Hen.  HI.,  c.  36,  was  passed,  a  man  might 
give  or  sell  his  lands  to  religious  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
sons, unless  it  was  forbidden  in  the  gift  of  the  lands  to 
himself;  and  accordingly  the  great  lords,  on  making  a 
grant  of  land,  used  to  insert  a  clause  preventing  the  sale 
or  gift  to  religious  and  also  to  Jews:  Licitum  sit  donatorio 
rem  datam  dare  vel  vendere  cui  voluerit,  cxceptis  viris 
religiosis  et  Judeis.    (Bracton,  fol.  13.)* 

Tliis  statute  of  Edward  I.  prevented  gifls  and  alienations 
between  corporate  bodies  or  persons  and  others,  but  it  was 
eluded  by  a  new  device,  apparently  invented  by  the  clergy, 
and  probably  most  used  by  the  religious  houses.  'These 
bodies,  pretending  a  title  to  the  land  which  they  wished  to 
acquire,  brought  an  action  fbr  it  by  a  Praecipe  quod  reddat 
against  the  tenant,  who  collusively  made  default,  upon  which 
the  religious  house  had  judgment,  and  entered  on  the 
land. 

The  statute  of  the  13  Edward  I.  (Westminster,  2),  c.  32, 
provided  against  these  recoveries  of  lands  obtained  by  col- 
lusion ;  for  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  default  made,  it 
should  be  inauired  whether  the  demandant  had  any  right 
in  his  demanct  or  not ;  and  if  the  demandant  were  found  to 
have  no  right,  the  land  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
lords  mediate  and  immediate,  similarly  as  was  provided  by 
the  previous  statute  of  Edward  I.  Another  provision  of  this 
statute  (c.  33)  furnishes  curious  evidence  as  to  the  devices 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main. The  words  of  the  enactment  will  best  explain  the 
allusion: — *  Forasmuch  as  many  tenants  set  up  crosses  or 
permit  them  to  he  set  up  on  their  tenements,  to  the  preju- 

•  Vln«r  Tart.  '  Mortmain  •).  quoting  Coke,  who  writw  till*  poMage  •  Lidtum 
dt  tfMolDri'  Miyi.  *  Quvra  if  it  should  uol  be  A»Mte,  rtoaee.'    Such  a  bluudsr 


miifbl  liaTo  boeu  avoided  by  looking  at  ib«  oli«uua,or  mighl  hate  Umb  op 
rectod  ovca  without  doing  so. 
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dice  of  their  lords,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  defend 
themselves  hy  the  privileges  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
against  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  it  is  enacted,  that  such 
tenements  he  forfeited  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  it  is  enacted  elsswhere  with  respect 
to  tenements  alienated  in^mortmain '  (de  tenementis  aliena- 
tis  ad  mortuam  manum). 

Vainous  other  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  Edward  III.  relating  to  mortmain ;  but  the  next 
important  statute  is  that  of  the  15  Richard  II.,  c.  5.  As  cor- 
porations could  not  now  acquire  lands  by  purchase,  gifY, 
lease,  or  recovery,  they  had  contrived  another  new  device,  said 
to  be  mainly  the  invention  of  or  mainly  practised  by  eccle- 
siastical bodies  or  persons.  The  device  consisted  in  this : 
the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed  to  some  person  and  his 
heirs  to  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person  and 
their  or  his  successors.  In  this  way  the  legal  estate  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  those  who  could  not  legally  hold  it, 
but  in  a  pei-son  who  had  such  leg^al  capacity ;  and  the  use 
or  profit  of  the  land,  the  beneficial  interest  in  it,  was  se- 
cured to  the  ecclesiastical  body  or  person,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  previous  statutes,  though  not  contrary  to  their 
expressed  provisions.  The  statute  of  Richard,  after  declar- 
ing that  this  use  was  also  mortmain,  further  declared  all 
such  conveyances  to  be  void,  and  that  the  lords  might 
enter  on  lands  so  conveyed,  in  the  manner  provided  fur  by 
the  statute  De  Religiosis.  This  distinction  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land  into  the  legal  and  beneficial  was  undoubtedly 
derived  by  the  clergy  from  the  like  distinction  in  the 
Roman  law  between  Quiritarian  and  Bonitarian  owner- 
ship, which  is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  by  Gaius 
(ii.  40). 

Tliough  the  statute  De  Religiosis  was  in  its  terins  com- 
prehensive enough  to  include  all  alienations  to  corporate 
bodies  or  persons,  it  is  clear  that  this  statute  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular.  The 
ecclesiastical  corporations  were  more  numerous  than  any 
other,  and  had  been  more  active  in  getting  lands  into  their 
hands.  Tliis  statute  of  Richard  II.  however  expressly  extends 
the  statute  De  Religiosis  to  lands  purchased  to  ttie  use  of 
gilds  or  fraternities ;  from  which  it  has  lieen  inferred  that  the 
doctrine  of  mortmain  had  not,  before  the  date  of  this  statute, 
applied  to  gilds  or  fraternities.  The  statute  De  Religiosis 
is  by  this  statute  of  Richard  II.  expressly  declared  to  apply 
also  to  what  wo  now  call  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
statute  places  such  bodies  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  'people  of  religion.* 
If  such  bodies  as  these  had  been  considered  within  the  sta- 
tute De  Religiosis,  it  seems  clear  from  the  statute  of 
Richard  II.  that  their  acquisitions  of  land  had  only  re- 
cently become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  seem 
expedient  to  make  a  special  declaration  by  statute  as  to 
them. 

A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  (23  Henry  VIII,  c.  10),  com- 
monly called  an  act  against  superstitious  uses,  is  perhaps 
hardly  a  statute  against  mortmain  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  statute  enacted  that  feofiments,  fines,  recove- 
ries, and  other  estates,  made  of  lands  and  hereditaments  to 
the  use  of  parish  churches,  chapels,  gilds,  fraternities,  com- 
monalties, &c.,  erected  and  made  of  aevotion  or  by  common 
consent  of  the  people  without  any  corporation,  or  to  uses  for 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest,  were  de- 
clared to  be  void  as  to  such  gifts  as  were  made  after  the 
first  of  March  in  the  year  in  which  the  statute  was  passed, 
for  any  term  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  creation  of 
such  uses.  From  the  words  *  by  common  consent  of  the 
people,  without  any  corporation,'  it  can  hardly  be  inferred 
that  a  number  of  individuals  could  take  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion without  being  incorporated,  as  some  writers  suppose ; 
for  *to  take  by  perpetual  succession  without  being  incorpo- 
rated '  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  can  the  statute  be 
construed  as  admitting  by  implication  such  a  power  of  per- 
petual succession  in  unincorporated  individuals.  The  statute 
destroys  all  such  estates  and  interests  in  land  as  in  any  way 
or  by  any  persons  were  held  to  the  use  of  the  establishments 
ur  collections  of  individuals  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
statute. 

The  subsequent  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  (27  H.  Vm..  c.  28 ;  31  H.  VIII.,  c.  13  ;  37  H.  VIII.. 
c.  4),  together  with  the  statute  passed  in  the  firet  year  of 
Edward  VI.  ( 1  Edw.VI,,  c.  1 4),  put  an  end  to  religious  houses 
and  many  other  establishments  which  had  been  the  special 
objects  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain  and  superstitious  uses. 


The  consideration  of  ivbat  are  now  legally  eM  o 
stitious  uses  properly  comes  under  the  headof  Usu 

PERSTITIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE. 

The  king  could  always  grant  a  licence  to  i\m  ^t  • 
main,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  he  could  remit  (U': 
ure  consequent  upon  alienation,  so  far  at  least  as  cr:- 
himself ;  but  such  remission  could  strictly  only  li-c 
own  rights,  and  not  those  of  the  mesne  lords,  ucis 
also  consented.      It   was   the  practice,  before  tiia: 
granted  his  hcence,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  adquodor^: 
in  order  that  inquiry  might  be  made  and  the  kiogx' 
what  damage  himself  Or  others  might  sustaio  b\ 
licence.    This  practice  however  fell  into  disibe  bm  r 
the  statute  of  the  7  &  8  Will.  UI^  c.  37,  which  ig:-  - 
the  king  to  grant  to  any  person  or  persons,  corpon'^ ' 
licence  to  alien  in  mortmain,  and  to  purchase  tdl 
mortmain  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  and  that  sar: 
shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture.    When  a  Uceaee  i 
lands  in  mortmain  is   granted,  it  generally  speds 
amount  in  value  of  the  lands  to  be  held  by  the  er*^ 
to  which  it  is  granted  ;    and  if  the  coqioralioo  «i 
ever  found  to  acquire  lands  beyond  thi«  value,  svi . 
are  forfeited  to  the  lord. 

Until  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36, presently ce: 
though  lands  could  not  be  aliened  in  mortmaio, ;: 
tain  gifts  to  corporate  bodies  were  held  good,  li^ 
feoffment  was  made  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  per; - 
charitable  use  (within  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  4),  it  irugool' 
they  could  not  be  seised  to  another's  use ;  and  a  Ae\ « 
college  to  a  charitable  use  within  this  statute  msu. 
(Hob.,  136;  1  Lev.,  284.) 

The  statute  of  the  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  is  now  cm 
though  not  correctly,  called  the  Statute  of  MortEt: 
applies  only  to  England  and  Wales.  It  is  entitled 'An  i' 
restrain  the  Disposition  of  Lands,  whereby  ilie  anifbr': 
inalienable.*  The  provisions  and.objeci  of  tlii*a3'^''- 
cannot  be  otherwise  expressetl  than  by  staling  the  fic- 


tion at  full  length :— '  Whereas  gifts  or  alienaiioa^  fl(  1'"^^ 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  mortmaiD, are  p^-^^^' 
or  restrained  by  Magna  Charta  and  divers  otter  fHs^ 
laws,  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the  cmBUfB  ti^'-f  • 
nevertheless  this  public   mischief  has  of  ««*?w^^,'^ 
creased  by  many  large  and  improvideiJHi«w^*!'*^ 
positions  made  by  languishing  or  dyinj|Ws3ai.«'>y^Yl 
persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  la  ^^J*'*^^'^ 
their  death,  to  the  disherison  of  their  la*<4^»^>-;'^^/^^ 
medy  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  from  andiRertM  • 
day  of  June,  1736,  no  nianore,  lands,  tencin«ils««^'^-, 
vowsons,  or  other  hereditaments,  corporeal  ^'^Jf^Ti^ 
whatsoever,  nor  any  sum  or  sums  of  money. gow^    " 
stocks  in  the  public  funds,  securities  for  "^^'V  j, 
other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to  be  !*'<* '''^^ ''V*^" 
of  in  the  purchase  of  any  lands,  *c"®°**"^  ^  le^ 
ments,  shall  be  given,  granted,  aliened,  liDJitw*^^^^ 
transferred,  assigned,  or  appointed,  or  ^^y^!^'Jl 
or  settled  to  or  upon  any  person  or  persons,  bofijesp^-^ 

corporate,  or  otherwise  for  any  estate  or  ^^^^^^ 
ever,  or  any  ways  charged  or  encumbered  ^1^^^^^^ 
persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  or  for  the  ^?!?  J^^Jj- 
ritable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  such  gi»»  . 
appointment,  or  settlement  of  any  such  lands, ten ^^-^ 
hereditaments,  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  P?7  L. 
(other  than  stocks  in  the  public  funds),  ^^^^f,l,,.r 
dented,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  pJ^lf*®  ,g^i^;' 
credible  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  at  ^^ 
the  death  of  such  donor  or  grantor  (Jnj^H*^"gi^  jijic" 
execution  and  death),  and  be  enrolled  in  ^  a/i-- 
High  Comt  of  Chancery  within  six  calendar  wob^  ^ 
the  execution  thereof;  and  unless  such  ^^Jf^  j^sfei 
ferred  in  the  public  books  usually  kept  tor  w  j^,. , 
stocks,  six  calendar  months  at  least  j^^'^re  jj^g  tn^i; 
such  donor  or  grantor  (including  the  days  oi^^j 
and  death) ;  and  unless  the  same  be  msAe  ^^^^^iji^s^ 
possession  for  the  charitable  use  intended  '°^  /j^oc»^' 
the  making  thereof,  and  be  without  any  V^"^^  ^j^itiS^'' 
reservation,  trust,  condition,  hmitation,  claus^  ^^^^i 
whatsoever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  ^^  J^^  ^^\^^ 
person  or  persons  claiming  under  him.  j>,j.'jdeiii^' 
that  what  relates  to  the  time  before  t'^^.^'^u'ii  nolei^l 
sealing  the  deed  and  making  the  trausftr  8™  ^^^^\^ 
to  any  purchase  to  he  made  really  '^^.r^J  ^f  yoi^f^ 
and  valuable  consideration,  actually  pw^  r^^^  (ria^' 
making  of  such  conveyance  or  traiwfcr  wi 
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oollasiou.  The  two  nnitertitief  of  Oifoid  and  Ctt&bridgeb 
and  the  colleges  within  Ihem*  were  excepted  fiom  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act;  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster,  but  in  fiivour  of  the  scholars  only,  were  also 
excepted.  This  act  limited  the  number  of  advowsons 
which  any  aoUege  or  house  of  learning  (before  referred  to 
in  the  act)  could  hold ;  but  this  restriction  was  removed  by 
the  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  101.  By  the  5  Gea  IV^  o.  39,  the 
British  Museum  is  excepted  firamthe  statutes  of  mortmain; 
and  various  other  public  bodies  have  been  in  like  manner 
excepted  by  act  of  parliament.  The  judicial  interpretation 
of  this  act,  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  has  prevented  a  large 
amount  of  property  from  being  given  to  charitable  uses. 
A  bequest  of  money  for  charitable  purposes,  to  arise  from 
the  sale  of  land,  is  void;  or  of  money  due  on  mortgages; 
or  of  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  chapel ;  or  of 
money  to  build  a  chapel,  unless  some  land  already  in 
mortmain  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  term«  of  the  be- 
quest ;  or  of  mortgages  both  in  fee  and  for  years ;  or  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  on  mortgage  security.  This  act  can 
only  be  called  a  Mortmain  Act  with  any  propriety  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  corporate  bodies,  and  even  with  regard  to  them 
with  no  strict  propriety,  inasmuch  as  the  Mortmain  Acts 
were  intended  to  prevent  corporate  boaies  holding  lands  to 
their  own  use,  or  to  prevent  other  persons  holding  them  to 
the  use  of  corporate  bodies.  The  act  is  in  fact  intended  to 
limit  the  power  of  giving  property  for  charitable  purposes 
to  any  person  or  persons,  and  is  very  improperly  called  a 
Mortmain  Act,  if  we  consider  that  many  gifu  of  land  for 
charitable  purposes  were  not  considered,  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  as  within  the  old  statutes  of  mortmain. 

The  history  of  mortmain  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  this  conntry.  The  jealousy 
which  all  mankind  feel  against  rich  and  powerful  bodies  of 
men,  who  are  combined  in  a  perpetual  brotherhood  and 
fraternity,  and  the  constantly  increasing  wealth  and  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  m  this  country,  doubtless  con- 
tributed strongly  to  the  passing  of  the  enactments  called 
the  statutes  of  mortmain;  and  this,  independently  of  the 
solid  reasons  against  such  bodies  having  large  posseuions, 
so  long  as  the  strict  system  of  tenures  continued.  In  modern 
times,  when  the  lorn  can  lose  nothing  by  land  being  con- 
veyed to  a  corporation  or  to  a  charitable  use,  except  the 
remote  contingency  of  escheat,  a  new  notion  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  restraints  upon  such  transfers  or  gifts  of  land, 
which,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  expressed  it,  was  this : — 

*  Tlie  mischief  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  the 
Mortmain  Act  (as  appears  from  the  recital,  and  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  title)  was  to  restrain  the  disposition  of 
lands  whereby  they  become  inalienable.'    In  another  place 
he  observes  that '  the  particular  views  of  the  legislature  were 
two:  first,  to  prevent  locking  up  land  and  real  property 
from  being  aliened,  which  is  made  the  title  of  the  act ;  the 
second,  to  prevent  persons,  in  their  last  moments,  from  being 
imposed  on  to  give  away  their  real  estates  from  their  families.' 
It  ^ill  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  very  im- 
perfectly correspond  with  this  explanation  of  its  ohject.  Thus 
money  may  be  given  by  will  (if  unaccompanied  with  a  direc- 
t  ion  to  lay  it  out  in  land)  to  an  eleemosynary  corporation  which 
is  empowered  to  hold  land  in  mortmain,  and  it  may  be  laid  out 
in  land,  or,  if  necessary,  a  licence  may  be  obtained  from  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  The  judicial  exposition,  that  money 
given  by  will,  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  lands,  is  within  the 
act,  involves  a  direct  contradiction ;  it  bein^  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  mode  of  donation,  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  the  land  shall  not,  so  for  as  the  donor  can  prevent  it, 
come  into  hands  in  which  it  will  be  inalienable. 

llie  act,  which  is  but  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  the  ex- 
position of  it,  are  in  fact  directed  against  gifts  for  charitable 
uses ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  notion  of  the  impolicy 
of  allowing  lands  to  be  for  ever  set  apart,  or  '  locked  up,' 
had  also  some  influence  on  the  legislature.  If  this  however 
had  been  the  leading  idea,  a  repeal  of  the  statute  which 
allows  the  crown  to  grant  a  licence  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main would  have  been  a  proper  addition  to  the  act.  But 
the  legislature  or  the  promoters  of  the  act  were  apparentlv 
anxious  to  find  out  some  reason  or  excuse  for  passing  such 
an  act  in  a  country  where  gifts  for  charitable  uses  have  been 
so  long  established  and  approved  by  popular  opinion.  The 
exceptions  made  in  this  act  in  fovour  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  also  show  Uiat  there  was  a  party  in  the  legislature 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  act  being 
extended  to  those  oorpocate  bodies. 
P.  C,  No.  965 


II  shodd  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  charities  and 
charitable  uses  have  a  legal  meaning  very  different  from  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  term  charity. 

The  great  amount  of  property  in  England  and  Wales 
which  is  appropriated  to  charitable  uses,  and  the  importance 
of  many  of  those  establishments  which  are  supported  by 
such  property,  render  it  necessary  to  give  some  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  administration  of  charities  in  this  country, 
which  is  mdst  conveniently  done  under  the  head  of  Uses, 
Chaaitabls. 

The  term  Mortifieation  in  Scotland  expresses  pretty 
nearly  what  mortmain  does 'in  England. 

According  to  Stair  (book  ii.,  Ut  iii.,  39,  ed.  Brodie).  *  in- 
feftments  of  mortified  lands  are  those  which  are  granted  to 
the  kirk  or  other  incorporation  having  no  other  reddendo 
than  prayer  and  supplications  and  the  like:  snch  were  the 
mortifications  of  the  kirk  lands  granted  by  the  king  to  kirk- 
men,  or  granted  by  other  private  men  to  the  provost  and 
prebendars  of  college  kirks  fbundedfor  singing;  or  to  ehap- 
lainries,  preceptories,  altarages,  in  which  the  patronage  re- 
mained in  the  mortifiers.'  The  act  of  1587,  c.  29,  passed  in 
the  eleventh  parliament  of  James  VL,  began  by  reciting 
that  the  king  '  and  his  three  estaites  of  parliament  perfitely 
understood  tne  greatest  part  of  his  proper  rent  to  have  bene 
given  and  disponed  of  auld  to  Abbaies,  Monasteries*  and 
utheris  persons  of  Clergie,'  &c. :  it  further  recited  that  *  his 
Hienes,  for  the  great  love  and  fovour  quhilk  he  hearts  to  bis 
subjectes,  was  nawaies  minded  to  greeve  them  with  un- 
profitable taxations*  specially  for  his  royal  support.'  The 
act  then  went  on  to  declare  that  it  was  '  ibunde  maisi  meete 
and  exnedient  that  he  sail  have  recourse  to  his  awin  path- 
monie  disponed  of  before  (the  cause  of  the  disposition  now 
ceasing)  as  ane  helpe  maist  honorable  in  respect  of  himselfo 
and  least  grievous  to  his  people  and  subjectes.'  The  act 
then  proceeded  to  unite  and  annex  to  the  crown  (with  the 
exceptions  after  specified  in  the  act)  all  the  lands,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  personages  therein 
mentioned.  This  act  was  in  effect  more  extensive  than  the 
similar  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England. 

Since  the  Reformation,  lands  given  in  Scotland  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  are  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
be  held  eitner  in  blanch  or  feu  holding.  (Bell's  Did,  qf  the 
Law  qf  Scotland,) 

MORTON,  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Fourth  EARL  OF,  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  great  family 
of  Angus,  which,  besides  other  honours,  had  more  than 
once  held  the  ofllce  of  lord-high-chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus  with  Margaret 
of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  nad  recently  been 
brought  into  intimate  connection  with  Henry  VII L,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above 
earl,  being  second  son  of  the  earl's  younger  brother.  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich.  These  two  brothers  had 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  their  struggle  for  power 
during  the  minority  of  King  James  V. ;  and  on  the  earPs 
fall  in  1 528,  Sir  George  fled  and  remained  an  exile  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1543  was  appointed  a  privy-counsellor 
to  the  Regent  Arran. 

Previous  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncer- 
tain, the  younger  son  of  Sir  George  ban  married  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Douglas,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  James  V. ;  and  on  that  occasion 
the  earl,  having  no  male  issue,  obtained  a  new  reversionary 
clause  to  his  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to  this  for- 
tiinate  son-in-law.    In  consequence  of  this  provision  he  was 
styled  the  Master  of  Morton ;  and  on  his  father-in-law's  death, 
in  1553,  he  became  earl  of  Morton.     Up  to  this  time  he  fol- 
lowed undoubtedlv  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  friend  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to 
Scotland.    His  name  however  does  not  often  appear  in  the 
public  transactions  of  the  period ;  and  althougn  one  of  the  . 
original  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1 557,  yet  afraid  perhaps 
of  the  consequences,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  of  casting 
off  the  queen  regent,  from  whom  ne  had  already  received 
considerable  favours,  he  long  held  a  doubtful  and  irreso- 
lute course.    It  was  this  which  made  Sadler,  the  English 
envoy,  describe  Morton  as  'a  simple  and  fearful  man.* 
From  the  time  of  the  queen  regent's  death  however  that 
description  was  inapplicable  to  him ;  and  on  the  7th  Janu- 
ary, 1563,  he  was  constituted  lord-hidi- chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  room  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
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bad  bMn  the  great  head  of  the  Catholie  party  in  Scotland. 
He  bad  been  only  a  few  yean  in  that  office  however  when  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  it  down,  and  fly  into  England,  on  occasion 
of  BisziO'a  murder,  inwhidti  cruel  and  lawleGs  affair  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part.  He  remained  in  England, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Enfflish  monarch,  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Mary's  favour  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Bk>thwell,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  all 
the  aid  which  could  be  drawn  together  ftom  every  quarter. 
Bothwell  soon  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he  meditated 
lor  the  murder  of  Damley,  expecting,  no  doubt,  his  ready 
acquiescence.  In  this  however  Bothwell  was  mistaken ; 
Morton  refused  to  concur.  But  neither  did  he  inform 
Darnley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measures  to  prevent  its 
being  executed ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
the  famous  bond,  to  protect  Bothwell  against  the  charge  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this 
latter  event  took  place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposi- 
tion to  him ;  and  it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the 
lady  of  Lochleven,  that  Mary  was  conducted  when  she  de- 
livered herself  up  at  Carbery  Hill.  When  Mary  was 
securely  lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  lord  ehancel&r.  He  continued  in 
this  situation  during  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeed  a  principaT  actor  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on  Mar*s 
death  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  vras  himself  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom*  Here  his  ability  and  vigour 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ambittoni  bis  avarice,  and 
rapacity,  and  his  general  wiat  of  principle,  became  appa- 
rent to  all ;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  ana  hated ;  and  find- 
ing himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  he  oonceived  the 
idea  of  retrieving  his  reputation  by  reeigning.  or  rather 
oiferinj^  lo  resign,  the  government  into  the  king's  (James  V I.) 
own  handa,  his  majesty  being  now  in  his  twelfth  year.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  1 2th  September,  1577,  he  made  resignation 
of  his  office,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Athol  and  Argyl, 
accepted  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thus  un- 
expeetedly  taken  at  his  word,  retired  in  a  aort  of  pet  to  Loch- 
leven, which,  from  his  formidable  character,  was  then  com- 
monly called  the  Lion's  Den ;  and  firom  this  retreat  he  watched 
a  favourable  moment  to  regain  his  power.  An  opportunity 
presented  itself  and  he  immediately  became  master  both  of 
Stirling  Castle  and  of  the  king's  person.  He  then  resumed 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elisabeth  retained  it  ibr 
■ome  time,  but  at  length  the  king's  new  favourite,  Captain 
fitew^  who,  as  Robertson  a^s,  shunned  no  action  how- 
ever desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or  favour,  charged  hira,  in 
the  king^s  presence,  with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
Damley.  Upon  this  charge  Morton  was  committed  first  to 
his  own  house,  then  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  (2nd  Janu- 
ary, 1561)i  and  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox,  the 
father  of  Darnley,  had  the  command.  Elizabeth  used  every 
endeavour  in  favour  of  Morton,  but  the  greater  the  solicitude 
which  ahe  showed  for  hia  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his 
enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  being  carried  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  then  earl  of  Arran,  into  Edinburgh,  he  was,  on 
the  Istof  June,  1581,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned.  When  that  part  of  the  verdict  was  read  which, 
besides  finding  that  be  had  concealed,  found  that  he  was 
also  accessory  to  the  murder,  he  repeated  the  words  with 
vehemence,  and  then  exclaimed, '  God  knows  it  is  not  so.' 
The  next  morning,  speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
condemned,  he  admitted  that  on  his  return  from  En^and, 
after  the  death  of  Rizzio,  Bothwell  had  informed  him  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Darnley,  which  the  oueen,  as  he 
told  him,  knew  of  and  approved,  but  that  he  nad  no  hand 
in  it.  And  as  to  revealing  the  plot,  '  To  whom,*  said  he, 
'  could  I  reveal  it?  To  the  queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To 
Darnley  ?  He  was  such  a  tebe,  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again ;  and  the  two  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  Bothwell  and  Huntly, 
were  the  perpetrators.  I  foreknew  and  concealed  the  plot, 
hut  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  I  call  God  to 
witness,  I  am  wholly  innocent.'  When  his  keepers  told 
him  that  the  guaitls  were  attending,  and  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, he  rmlied, '  I  thank  my  God,  I  am  ready  likewise.' 
On  the  scafRold  his  behaviour  was  calm,  his  countenance 
and  voice  unaltered,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  acts  of 
devotion,  he  was  beheaded  by  the  iiwtrument  called  the 


Maiden,  on  the  3id  Juliet  1 561 .    Hts  head  vk  ^ 
the  public  gaol ;  and  his  body,  after  Iviog  till  amsetf  -. 
scaflfold,  covered  with  a  beggarly  cloak,  wu  etnied  h  ^  - 
mon  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  crimiiuli  > 
of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  grave— ^(ii 
venture  to  discover  their  gratitude  or  respeet  hy  ci  • 
pressions  of  sorrow.    Public  opinion  was  UDsmmoiK 
condemnation. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  arabbisbop  of  a . 
bury,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Mortoo«  of  MjIc*  - 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  bom  at  Bm :  . 
county,  in  1410.    He  received  his  earliest  educauvr  r 
abbey  of  Ceme,  whence   he  removed  to  Biliol  u  - 
Oxford.    Of  his  progress  in  that  university  ve  h., 
little,  till  he  became  principal  of  Peckwater  k  : 
practice  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches  lobsK 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Bourrk' ' 
cardinal,  beside  conferring  upon  him  various  prefer 
introduced  him  to  King  Henry  VL,  who  made  hie 
his  privy-counsel.    He  adher^  to  tbisuaibrlaDitfr 
with  so  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  suoeeaior  E^fr 
eould  not  but  admire  hia  attachment,  vhieh  b«i»: 
by  taking  Morton  into  his  councils.    In  1473  Mi^x:- 
appointed  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  between  this  tnat 
1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  prebendal  stalls  ad 
prefermentB  in  different  quarters  of  the  kiDgdon  r 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  147B  Edn- 
made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor  of  En?; 
and  at  his  death. appointed  him  one  of  hiseIec1IiQ^  I 
was  viewed  in  no  favourable  light  byRichaidlllvV 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Stanley  was  arrested,  gnn  Mr 
in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.    He  esciped  Ijo^: 
ftom  the  duke's  castle  at  Brecknock,  and  concdedk^ 
for  a  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  soon  after  irhicfa,  jts^: 
disguise  to  the  Continent,  he  joined  the  esri  of  Ricb' 
and  i%  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  lint  propojt:  - 
coalition  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lincuttf  h  '•- 
marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  EdvardlV.  A>^ 
as  Henry  Vil.  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  i1j»  e*J 
Morton  one  of  his  privy-counsel,  andonthedtttbwU- 
dinal  Bourchier,  in  1486,  joined  vrith  i\»^\&?^'^ 
him    to    the  archbishopric  of  Canterbair.  bjf^ 
1487,  if  not  earlier,  be  was  again  coMtJttte^  W  rto 
cellor,  and  in  1493  created  a  cardinal  br|Wj«  Aleunw 
VI.    He  died  September  15th,  1500.   M«tMiwa»»^*» 
of  great  talents,  learning,  and  probity,  mcntsiwiii 
from  Peterborough  to  Wisbeche.  known  by  the  n«^  ' 
Morton's  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  h»s«xpM«^^*  , 
was  bishop  of  Ely;  and  the  opinion  seems «il»«"* 
that  the  English  Life  of  Richard  III.,  usuallyat**^ . 
Sir  Thomas  More,  was  really  written  by  Mortwu  fii  ^ 
Bibl.  BriL  Hib.,  pp.  532,  638 ;    Bentbam's  M  J  t. 
4to.,  Csmbr.,  1771,  p.  179-181;  Chalmers's  5r5j^J 

MORTUARY,  from  the  LaUn  nioriiiarntm,)>)(f^^ 
ancestors  called  yiul-jreeat,  soul-shot,  or  money  pw*  8°^ 
The  mortuary  was  really  a  gift  left  by  a  roan  w  ua  F^ 
church,  as  a  recompense  for  his  personal  titbesu - 
ings  not  duly  paid.  Dugdale,  in  his '  History  of  w»^ ' 
shire.'  p.  679,  enters  minutely  into  the  rw**?""?^. 
occasion  of  such  bequesto,  the  earliest  menUon  of  J»^^ 
finds  in  the  •  Council  of  iEnsham.'  in  the  year  im^j^ 
the  •  Laws  of  King  Canute.'  Mortuariea  were  aror^* 
distinguished  into  dead  mortuaries,  and  moftwrta  ^^^ 
live  mortuaries:  the  former  consisting  of  inoWj', 
other  goods  or  chattels ;  the  latter  of  live  8to«:  ^^  ^^^ . 
the  second-best  beast,  after  the  first  bad  wf°P*l,^» 
lord  for  his  heriot.  After  the  Conquest  we  find  ^^  ^, 
tuary  sometimes  called  a  cors-presentt  ^*"fL  t^ 
was  presented  with  the  body  at  the  funeffj.  ''^^ '1,^1 
in  his  will  dated  4th  of  June,  1 7th  Hen,  VIll..8J)^'J^^: 
I  bequeath  for  my  mortuary,  or  cors-presente,  a  \, 
ing  amUing,  that  Almighty  God  mj7^}^,J^„Z^  ^- 


1* 


soul  unto  his  mercy  and  grace.*    ^^S^^^S^^Ht^ 
antient  wttls  from  the  time  of  Hen.  HI.  ^^f  ^LJ-tin  * 
in  which  horses,  caparisoned  and  beftriJ*?  \5V°  ^'^^^ 
pons  of  the  defunct,  are  directed  to  be  led  bewrc^.^  ^|^ 

at  his  funeral,  and  deKvered  as  »«>''*''*"? utefuD*^''^ 
origin  of  the  practice  of  leading  horses  at  me^^  ^j, 
persons  of  distinction.  Mortuaries,  ^^.^f^tugntsdr 
oppressive  to  the  yeomanry  and  poorer  ^^-^  ^  m*' 
rishes:  they  were  regulated,  and  oonvcrtefl  i«  g^j 
payment  by  stet.  81  Hen.  VIH.,  chap,  i  j^A^ia,''^ 
nett,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  '  Parochio  A»»»H 
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tiat  a  mortuary  was  sometimM  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  fee,  as 
;e1l  as  to  the  priest  of  the  parisn. 

(Selden,  Hut.  of  Tythes,  p.  287 ;  Dugd.,  Hist.  Warw.,  ut 
upr. ;  Jacob*s  Law  Diet. ;  Manning  and  Bra^*8  Hist,  of 
iurrey,  i.,  pp.  386,388;  Keanett's  Paroch,Anttq,,i,,  p.  101, 
11(1  Glossar,) 
MORVEAU.    [GuYTON  dk  Morveau.] 
MORUS  ALBA,  or  the  White  Mulberry,  in  a  native  of 
L-hina,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree,  and  whence  it  has  been 
gradually  carried  westward,  till  it  has  become  a  common 
»lant   in   most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
orming  in  the  south  of  Europe  a  pollard-tree  by  road  sides, 
is  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  usually  heart-shaped  at 
he  base,  and  on  old  trees  ovate  or  oblong,  but  on  young 
igorous  shoots  as  frequently  divided  into  deep  lobes.    The 
ruit  is  white,  insipid,  and  of  little  value,  except  for  feeding 
>oultry ;    in  this  country  it  is  seldom  formed.    It  is  on 
his  species  that  the  silkworm  is  chiefly  fed;  and  in  silk 
countries  many  varieties  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  some 
)f  which  are  said  to  be  much  better  than   others.    The 
common  wild  kind  is  said  to  suit  the  silkworm  as  well  as  or 
jveu  better  than  any  other  kind ;  but  aa  it  yields  only  a 
imall  quantity  of  foliage,  compared  with  other  sorts,  it  is 
principally  employed  as  the  source  of  seeds  from  which 
slocks  are  raised  lor  grafting  more  productive  varieties.  Of 
the  latter  each  silk  country  has  its  own  fiincy  kinds,  which 
there  would  be  little  advantage  in  noticing  here ;  but  there 
is  among  them  an  exception  of  importance,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  recognised  wherever  it  has  been  cultivated. 
Some  years  since  a  mulberry  was  introduced  into  France 
from  Manilla,  whence  it  has  gained  the  name  of  the  Philip- 
pine Mulberry,  the  great  excellence  of  which  seems  univer- 
hally  acknowledged.    It  has  straight  smooth  branches,  oval 
heart-shaped  leaves  tapering  to  a  point,  thin,  rather  soft,  a 
little  blistered  and  puckered  in  the  middle,  often  drooping, 
and  s^ometimes  more  than  six  or  even  nine  inches  broad  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  south  of  France.    It  grows  much 
faster  than  the  white  mulberry,  and  strikes  nom  cuttings 
ah  freely  as  a  willow,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  latter. 
The  abundance  of  its  leaves  is  much  greater  than  any  other 
known  variety,  and,  what  is  most  important,  it  is  not  onlv 
freely  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  but  perfectly  agrees  with 
them.    Its  culture  is  now  superseding  that  oi  all  others  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  even  taken  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  common  white  mulberry,  when  the  latter 
is  wished  for.    According  to  M.  Bonafous  this  may  be  done 
either  upon  layers  of  the  Philippine  Mulberry,  headed  down 
tu  one  or  two  eyes  above  the  ground*  or  upon  cuttings  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  which  may  be  planted  immediately 
after  having  been  grafted :  the  young  plants  will  be  five  or 
six  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.   This  mulberry  is  sometimes  called  Morus  mul- 
ticaulis. 

In  this  country  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  our  winters,  out  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  its  cultivation.    Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  into 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  owing  partly  to  un- 
skilful management,  but  more  to  the  soft  juicy  condition  of 
the  leaves  in  this  damp  climate,  which  rendered  them  unfit 
for  the  food  of  the  worm.    For  a  full  and  excellent  account 
of  the  varieties,  &c.  of  the  White  Mulberry,  see  Loudon's 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1346. 
MORUS  NIGRA.    [Mulbbrry.] 
MORVAN  or  MORVANT,  LE,  a  district  in  France^ 
partly  in  Nivernois  and  partly  in  Bourgogno.    As  this  dia- 
tiict  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  for  any  admi- 
nistrative purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits:  it  is 
from  16  to  18  miles  long,  and  10  to  12  broad.    It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  granite  or  other  primi- 
tive rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  It  is  barren  on  the  whole,  though  affording 
in  some  parts  good  pasturage,-  on  which  a  vast  number  of 
cattle  are  kept:  other  parts  are  clothed  with  wood,  which 
affords  a  great  supply  of  fUel  for  Paris.  [Availon.]    Buck- 
wheat, oats,  and  a  little  rye  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain 
raised.  The  towns  of  Avallon^  Saulieu^and  Chateau  Chinon 
are  within  the  district.  The  Yonne  and  several  of  its  tribu- 
taries are  within  the  border.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  not 
known.    Morvan  is  now  included  partly  in  the  department 
of  NiSvre,  partly  in  that  of  Yonne. 

MORYSON,  or  MORISON,  FYKES,  was  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  born  in  1566.    He  wrote  an '  Itinerary, 


containing  twelve  years'  travels  through  (Senaany*  Bohmer** 
land,  Switzerland,  Netherland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  3  narts,* 
London,  1617,  fol.  This  work  was  first  written  in  Latin, 
and  then  translated  by  himself  into  English.  It  contain! 
some  minute  and  interesting  details  of  early  English  man- 
ners. He  also  wrote  a  '  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  year 
1599  to  1603,  with  a  short  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  fi*om  1169;  to  which  is  added  a  Description  of 
Ireland,*  Dublin,  1735, 2  vols.  8vo.     He  died  about  1614. 

MOSAIC,  or  more  correctly  MUSAIC  (the  term  being 
a  corruption  of  Opus  Mtisivum),  a  species  of  inlaid  or  tes- 
sellated work,  made  with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  sub- 
stances, generally  either  marble  or  natural  stones,  or  else 
glass  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  every  variety  of  hue 
which  the  subject  may  require.  The  former  mode  was  that 
chiefly  employed  by  the  antienta  for  their  costly  tessel- 
lated pavements,  many  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been  discovered  in  this  island,  and  which  prove,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  the  opulence  and  luxury  in  building 
displayed  by  the  Romans  in  this  distant  part  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  fu^her,  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
stnictured,  of  which  they  are  the  remains ;  since  it  mav 
fairly  be  taken  fbr  granted  that  decoration,  attended  with 
such  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  execution,  and  requiring 
artificers  of  a  superior  class,  if  not  artists,  was  not  intro- 
duced except  in  sumptuous  edifices. 

Mosaics  of  this  description,  that  is,  for  pavements,  gene- 
rally consist  only  of  a  series  of  ornamental  borders  enclosing 
one  or  more  compartments  containing  some  figure  or  de- 
vice, or  occasionally  a  group  or  su^ect.  Others  consist 
entirely  of  a  pattern,  generally  in  two  colours,  sometimes 
in  three — black,  white,  and  red.  Examples  of  pavement 
mosaics  in  each  of  these  modes  have  been  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  and  in  many  of  them  the  borders  very  much  re- 
semble those  upon  Greek  fictile  vases. 

Mosaic  contmued  to  be  used  both  for  pavements  and 
ornamenting  walls  to  a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  greatly  practised  in  Byzantine  buildings,  and  by  Byzan- 
tine artists,  who  were  also  employed  in  Italy,  whence  it  waa 
sometimes  termed  optts  Gracum,  or  Gmcanicum.  Hes- 
semer  gives  in  his  work  many  specimens  of  the  kind,  and 
among  others  one  from  a  pavement  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa 
(begun  in  1153),  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  compartments 
form  precisely  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  window  in 
the  mosoue  of  Hakini  at  Cairo,  represented  in  the  cut,  page 
383,  in  Moorish  Arcritbcturb.  In  the  pavement  the 
lines  are  a  dark  green  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  spaces, 
which  are  perforated  in  the  window,  are  filled  up  wiUi 
tesserof  of  aifferent  forms  and  colours,  placed  alternately 
upon  a  dark  and  a  white  ground. 

Ornamental  patterns  of  a  similar  character,  executed  in 
mosaic,  and  frequently  having  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  gold,  were  frequent,  and  of  embellishment  thus  executed 
there  are  splendid  examples  in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale 
near  Palermo ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  their  geometri- 
cal patterns  and  devices  they  display  a  taste  very  much  akin 
to  that  of  Arabian  architects.  [Moorish  Abchitbcture.] 
beautiful  specimens  of  decorative  mosaic  or  inlaid  pave- 
ments, in  a  different  style  from  the  preceding,  occur  in  the 
church  of  San  Mininto  at  Florence,  consistmg  of  squares 
filled  up  with  bold  foliage  or  fiower-work  in  black  and  white, 
and  which  again  partake  not  a  little  of  the  character  of 
corresponding  decoration  in  the  Moorish  and  Arabian  styles. 
Patterns  very  similar  to  those  of  such  mosaics  were  also 
Arequently  employed  for  painting  walls,  of  which  kind  spe- 
cimens ttom  tne  church  of  San  Francesco  at  As^i,  as  well 
as  others  in  mosaic  in  the  same  building,  may  be  seen  in 
Hessemer*s  Arobische  und  Alt-ItcUienische  Bau-Verssie- 
rungen. 

Something  akin  to  mosaic  or  coloured  inlaid-work  Waa 
occasionally  etnployed  in  Italy  during  tne  middle  ages  fur 
external  decoration  aUo ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  may  be  mentioned,  where,  though 
the  pattern  is  chiefly  in  black  and  white,  brilliant  reds  and 
blues  are  intermixed  at  intervals,  a  species  of  external  de- 
coration supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  polychromy  among  the  Greeks.     [Poly- 

CHROMY.] 

Although  nearly  similar  as  to  their  process,  mosaic  pic- 
tures, especially  some  of  those  of  later  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  art  Whether  actually 
employed  as  pavements  or  inserted  in  wails,  mosaics  of  ih^ 
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class  just  described  consist  chiefly  of  ornament  and  pattern, 
executed  in  few  and  simple  colours,  with  hardly  any  attempt 
at  variety  of  tints  and  due  graduation  of  tones,  even  in  the' 
figures,  numan  or  animal,  occasionally  introduced  in  them. 
The  outlines  are  everywhere  distinct  and  hard ;  the  joints 
hetween  the  tessera,  or  separate  pieces  of  material,  plainly 
visible ;  in  short,  there  is  no  attempt  at  pictures ;  scarcely 
anything  more,  in  fact,  than  the  suggestions  of  them,  if  we 
may  so  express  it.  All  these  however  are  rather  proprieties 
than  defects,  because  a  direct  imitation  of  nature— any  pic- 
ture, according  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  term — would  be 
altogether  incongruous  and  in  bad  taste  applied  as  the  de- 
coration of  a  pavement  or  floor.  Even  for  ceilings  they  are 
objectionable  enough,  but  for  floors  pictures  would  be 
almost  intolerable.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  how- 
ever that  mosaic-work  first  suggested  the  idea  of  painting, 
or  of  describing  objects  by  means  of  outline  ana  colours 
upon  a  plane  surface,  and  confining  the  composition  to 
figures  alone,  without  any  intermixture  of  pattern-work  or 
arbitrary  ornament ;  and  if  founded  upon  nothing  better 
than  conjecture,  such  supposition  is  highly  plausible,  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  both  obvious 
and  easy.  Further,  such  hvpothesis  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  our  finding  that  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  antient 
Eainting  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  or  yet  discovered 
ave  in  them  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  of 
mosaic,  and  but  a  partial  imitation  of  nature,  the  figures 
being  in  many  of  them  upon  a  uniform  ground,  and  very 
few  indeed  exhibiting  more  than  a  partial  background  and 
a  slight  indication  of  distances. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  decline  of  the  arts,  mosaic 
painting  continued  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  both  externally 
and  internally,  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  as  for  in- 
stance, on  the  fa9ade  as  well  as  within  the  basilica  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice.  Some  have  supposed  that  such  produc- 
tions were  entirely  the  work  of  Byzantine  or  Greek  artists, 
but  the  contrary  opinion  is  firmly  maintained  by  Cicognara» 
who  asserts  that  mosaic  was  practised  by  native  Italians, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  the  earliest  Venetians,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  altogether  an  error  to  call  Andrea  Tafi, 
a  Florentine  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
Italian  who  obtained  instruction  in  the  art  from  Greeks 
practising  it  at  Venice.  The  works  however,  both  of  Con- 
stantinopolitans  and  Italians  of  those  ages,  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  rude  and  uncouth  in  design,  and  exhibiting 
vey  little  of  the  principles  of  painting.  In  fact  they  bear 
a  far  greater  resemblance  in  every  respect  to  the  glass- 
painting  in  Gothic  windows  than  they  do  to  pictures,  and 
that  species  of  painting  may  itself  be  termed  a  kind  of 
transparent  mosaic-work.  In  neither  case  is  a  direct  imi- 
tation of  nature  aimed  at,  but  merely  a  sort  of  conventional 
and  more  or  less  symbolical  representation.  The  outlines 
are  hard  and  cutting,  the  colours  forcible  and  unbroken, 
uor  is  there  any  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Besides  which 
pictorial  imitation  is  further  repudiated  by  the  figures  being 
frequently  represented  upon  a  gold  ground,  a  practice  after- 
wards followed  by  some  of  the  earlier  German  painters,  and 
in  the  present  day  in  some  of  the  modern  frescoes  at 
Munich. 

Pictures  in  mosaic  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin, 
dating  not  further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  copies  of  celebrated  works  by 
Raphael  and  other  masters  were  for  the  first  time  thus 
executed.  Mosaics  of  this  kind  are  facsimiles  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  have  merely  the  effect  of  paintings  produced  m 
the  usual  way,  although  attended  with  infinitely  greater 
cost,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  laborious  and  tedious 
in  their  process.  As  each  separate  piece  of  glass  is  of  the 
same  colour  throughout,  the  graduation  of  tints,  the  melt- 
ing off  of  any  one  colour  from  lU  highest  light  to  its  darkest 
shadow,  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  immense  number  of 
small  pieces,  of  which  those  contiguous  to  each  other  exhibit 
scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye.  It  is  said 
that  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  different  tints,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  methodically  sorted  and  arranged,  are 
requisite  for  this  kind  of  mosaic-work ;  the  preparation  of  such 
a  palette  therefore,  for  anything  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
must  of  itself  be  a  task  of  great  labour  and  time,  as  well  as 
expense ;  besides  which  the  execution  is  so  entirely  me- 
chanical, that  it  is  fit  only  for  copyists.  The  sole  advantage 
m  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  cost  attending  it,  is  the 
extreme  durability  of  the  work  when  once  accomplished,  j 
as  Its  colours  can  hardly  be  changed  by  any  length  of  I 


time;  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  slightest  decay,  ot  toyr^T 
except  what  may  happen  to  the  atructnre  in  vhidi  it  isivi 
The  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's^  which  are  dttft  eTcBBmof::- 
kind,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  itself  stands. 

Similar  mosaic  is  frequently  employed,  or  ntbeci:^ 
plied,  on  a  miniature  scale*  for  pictures  on  the  lids  of  r 
boxes  and  articles  of  tbat  kind,  or  tablets  in  citk 
pieces,  which  are  at  the  best  mere  eaiiosities  ud  Tm'i 
rious  trifles.  Ftorentine-toork  may  also  be  meotusr.. 
a  species  of  mosaic,  chiefly  used  for  inlaying  or  \««r. 
marble  slabs  for  tables,  and  decocative  purpofeaofi 
sort,  upon  a  moderate  scale. 

The  recent  adoption  of  asphalt  for  pavements  mt 
haps  lead  to  ornamental   decoration  fbr  sacfa  piur*: 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  mosaic  in  reeud  to  patten^  :• 
floor  of  the  Rotunaa  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  mth 
ornamented  in  black  and  wliite,  with  compartmeoti » 
ing    from    the    centre;    and    such   pavements  cer^ 
recommend  themselves  for  conservatories,  temoai 
Although  mosaic  itself  is  by  far  too  expensive  for  ir 
very  rare  occasions,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  obtained,  lot:- 
beauty  of  its  patterns  produced,  in  stain-cloth  floorii^:.* 
the  same  style  of  design  might  also  be  sbovn  io  cef 
and  were  these  more  sober  in  their  colours,  andmani.V 
tique  in  their  design,  the  f\]rniture  and  other  deconoa 
rooms  would  generally  show  themselves  to  gretteridna* 

M0SAI8K,  or  MOSELAISK,  is  the  chief  Iovdk 
large  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  govemmeatofK* 
cow.     Stein,  in   1820,  assigns  it  to  the  governnf:'' 
Kaluga  j  but  Hassel,  in  1821,  and  all  the  krer  80fki> 
place  it  in  the  government  of  Moscow.    It  is  sitrateditfr 
junction  of  the  Moshaiska  and  the  Moskws.  Itbcee^ 
celebrated  fbr  the  events  which  took  place  in  its  viass': 
1812.    On  the  5th  September  the  French  under  Ni^ 
attacked  the  Russian  army  under  General  Katusor.ci 
carried  a  strong  redoubt  whicb  was  the  key  of  theRxs 
position.    On  the  7th  was  fought  the  great  bittk  in  f^ 
the  loss  of  both  armies  was  immense;  thatoftlieite 
was  staM  at  30,000  men :  the  loss  of  the  FreDcli«aii9i>^ 
probability  at  least  equal ;  but  the  batfle  opened  to  ^V- 
leon  the  way  to  Moscow.  These  two  engageffleottv?^^ 
by  the  French,  respectively,  the  battle  of  B(W*i»«a^"' 
battle  on  the  Moskwa :  the  Russians  genenffr«fl*;|f^ 
gagements  the  battle  of  Borodino.     Alnst  t^  *b^^ 
the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  occ«Ma\^^^ 
since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  much  handsomer  tW it  ww- 
fbre.    The  inhabitants,  above  4000  in  niunber.ev^^^ 
considerable  trade  in  com  and  timber. 

MOSAMBIQUE.    [MoziUfBiQUE.] 

MOSASAURUS,  Mr.  Conybeare's  ««"«$,' "i^ 
extinct  aquatic  Saurian,  Sauroehampsa  of  ""gj^'  ^ 
sidered  by  Faujas  St.  Fond  to  be  a  crocodile^  bat  »1»»^ 
position  among  the  Saurians  was  pointed  oot  t^W" 
and  confirmed  by  Cuvier.  Indeed,  previoastothetfi"^ 
tigations,  the  nearly  perfect  head  of  this  SsntiiMf''^; 
the  great  animal  of  Maastricht,  and  found  D"*^," 
the  calcareous  freestone  forming  the  ino^'**°*  'C- 


the  cretaceous  formation,  was  a  stumbIing-hIocktoD« 
ists,  some  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  »*  ^'^  J"? 
The  zoologists  last  named,  and  especially  Cuviff.  w«^^ 


tisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  a  g^at  «»"°®  "IT^ 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Monitor.   [B^<>''^^*'ijL l^ 
are  without  true  roots,  not  hollow  as  in  the  c«f^'fL, 
soUd  throughout,  and  joined  to  the  sockets  by  »^Ji 
basis,  the  result  of  the  hardening  of  tbepulpfrooj 
the  teeth  were  formed,  and  likewise  »t»««W  .^/  .Li 
the  ossification  of  the  pulp  that  had  fttniishc4w|«^'^ 
•  This  indurated  capsule,'  writes  Dr.  Bucklsnd,  in  »« J»JJ 
water  Treatise,'  'passed  like  a  circular  buttress  •««" 
base,  tending  to  make  the  tooth  an  instrument  of  pw« 
strength.    The  young  tooth  first  appeawa  jfl  «  *** 
cell  in  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  and  moved  irregu'jPJ 


substance,  until  it  pressed  against  tbeba»eofth«wJ^^^^ 
causing  it  gradually  to  become  detached,  tog^'f/f  t^nai 
base,  by  a  kind  of  necrosis,  and  to  fell  off  hke  the  ^ 


a  deer.    The  teeth  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  w*'^ 
structed  on  the  same  principle  with  those  m'**  J' ' 
renewed  in  like  manner.'  .  ..    ^  ju 

The  last-mentioned  writer  places  its  orjpni»w"j,( 
zoological  and  geological  relations  in  so  in^'^^jjci  b* 
of  view  in  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  that  *®  ,^|^ 
account  as  the  best  calculated  to  inform  ihopf^^^ 
as  the  philosophical  reader  on  these  pom^ 
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.  Hm  gecdoKioal  apoob  *.t  whieh  the  HcMUVirna  flnt  ap- 
ired,M«iiutoluvebMiithelutof  the  long  Eeriai  during 
ich  the  oolitic  aiul  cretsceoiu  gtoui»  were  in  proem  (? 
■nation,  la  theee  periods  the  inhsbitants  of  our  planet 
m  to  have  been  principal!)'  marine,  and  tome  of  the  largeit 
atures  ware  Saurians  of  eigautic  stature,  ■nanj'  of  tbem 
ag  in  tlie  ^ea,  and  controlling  the  exeesiiva  inoreaw  of 
'.  &ea  extenii?a  tribes  of  Aabe*.  Froro  the  lias  upwards 
the  comniencemflnt  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  Icbthyo- 
iri  and  PlesionuH  were  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean ;  and 
t  Bt  the  point  of  time  wben  their  existence  terminated, 
ring  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  the  new  genus  Mota- 
■rus  appoan  to  have  been  introduced,  to  supply  Ibr  a 
ile  their  plaee  and  office,  being  itself  defined  m  its  turn 
give  place  to  ttw  Cetaoea  of  the  tertiary  periods.  As  no 
uriana  of  the  present  world  are  inhabitants  of  the  tea, 
1  tfae  most  powerful  living  representatives  of  this  Mder, 
:.  the  Crooodiles,  though  living  chiefly  in  water,  have  re- 
jrae  to  itratagem  rather  than  ipeed  for  the  capture  of 
air  prey,  it  may  not  be  unproStable  to  examine  the  mo- 
aaical  oontrivauoei  by  wbieb  a  reptile,  most  nearly  allied 
the  Monitor,  was  ao  contliuoled  as  to  poMeu  the  power 
moving  in  the  sea,  with  sufficient  velocity  to  overtake  and 
pture  such  large  and  powerful  flahet  as,  ftmn  the  enor- 
>uB  size  of  its  laeth  and  jaws,  we  may  conclude  it  waa 
tended  to  devour.  The  bead  and  teeth  point  out  the  near 
lations  of  thia  animal  to  the  Monitors;  and  the  nrapor- 
>ns  maintained  Ifaroiuhant  all  the  other  parta  of  the  ske- 
x>a  warrant  the  oonclnsion  that  this  monstrous  MeniUw 
the  antient  deep  waa  Ave  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  al- 
ough  the  longest  of  its  modem  congeners  does  not  exceed 
*e  feet  The  li«d  here  represented  measures  four  feet  in 
3gtb,  that  of  the  lai^teat  llonilor  does  not  exoeod  Ave  in< 
les.  The  moat  ikilful  anatomist  wo'uld  be  at  a  loss  to 
ivise  a  series  of  modifleatioos  by  which  a  Monitor  oould 
I  enlarged  to  the  length  and  balk  of  a  Qrampna,  and  at 
e  same  time  be  Itltea  to  move  with  strength  and  rapidity 
trough  the  waters  of  the  sea;  yet  in  the  AMsil  before  as, 
e  studi  And  the  genuine  characters  of  a  Monitor  main- 
ined  throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  with  suoh  deviations 
ily  as  tended  to  flt  the  animal  for  its  marine  exislenoe. 
'The  Moaasaurut  had  scarcely  any  character  in  common 
ilh  the  Crooodile,  but  resembled  the  Iguanas  in  huving  an 
>paratiia  of  teeth  fixed  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  placed 
I  the  roof  of  its  mouth,  as  in  many  serpents  and  fishes, 
here  they  aot  sa  barbs  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  prey. 
'The  other  parU  of  the  skeleton  follow  the  chaisCter  indi- 
ited  fay  the  head.  The  vertebral  are  all  concave  in  front 
h1  convex  behind  ;  being  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball  and 
>cket  joint,  admittmg  easy  and  universal  flexion.  From 
le  centre  of  the  back  to  the  extremiW  of  the  tail,  they  are 
Bstilule  of  articular  apophyses,  which  are  etsentisl  to  sup- 
irt  the  baokof  animals  ttiat  move  on  land;  in  thisretoect 
ley  agree  with  the  vertebro  of  Dolphins,  snd  were  calcti- 
.ted  to  facilitate  the  power  of  swimming ;  the  vertebrae  of 
le  neck  allowed  to  that  part  also  more  Bexibility  than  in 
le  Crocodiles. 

'The  tail  was  flattened  on  eachside,but  high  and  deep  in 
le  vertical  direction,  like  the  tail  of  a  Crooodile  (  tbnning 
straight  oar  of  immense  strength  to  propel  the  body  by 
oiiiontal  movements  analogoiu  to  thoae  of  skulling.  At- 
)ou{^  the  number  of  caudu  Tertebra  was  nearlv  the  same 
I  in  the  Honilor,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  was 
lueh  diminiabed  bv  the  comparative  ahortneea  of  the  body 
r  eaeh  vertebra ;  the  effect  of  this  variation  being  to  give 
iength  to  a  abarter  tail  as  an  organ  for  swimming ;  and  a 
tpidity  of  movement,  which  would  have  been  unattainable 
y  the  hmg  and  slender  tail  of  the  Mimitor,  which  assists 
■at  animal  in  climbing.  There  is  a  further  provition  lo 
ive  strength  to  the  toil,  by  the  chevron  hones  being  sol- 
erad  flrmlv  lo  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  fishes.' 
The  total  number  of  vertehm  was  one  hundred  and 
Dirty-three,  neoriy  the  same  as  in  the  Monitors,  and  more 
ban  double  the  number  of  those  in  the  Crocodiles.  The 
ibs  had  a  single  head,  and  were  round,  as  in  the  hmily  of 
liiarde.  Of  the  extremities,  aufflcient  fragments  have 
een  found  to  prove  that  the  Mosasaurus,  iiutead  of  legs, 
ltd  fbur  laKe  paddles,  resembling  those  of  the  Plesiossu- 
us  and  the  Wbale  :  one  great  use  of  these  was  probably  to 
saistinraisingthoanimal  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  breathe, 
s  it  apparently  had  not  the  horizontal  tail  by  mean*  of 
rhioh  the  Cetacea  asoend  for  this  purpose.  All  these  cha- 
actors  unite  to  show  Ib»t  the  MMwauiua  vu  adapted  to 
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live  entirely  in  the  water,  and  that  although  it  was  of  sncb 
vast  proportions  compared  with  the  living  genera  of  theoa 
families,  it  formed  a  link  intermediate  between  the  Moni- 
tors and  the  Iguanas.  However  strange  it  may  appear  to 
find  its  dimensions  to  much  exceeding  those  of  any  existing 
Lizards,  or  to  find  marine  genera  in  the  order  of  Saurians, 
in  which  Ihereexistsatlhis  timeno  species  capable  of  living 
in  the  tea ;  it  ii  scaxcely  less  strange  than  the  analtsoua 
deviations  in  the  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon,  whitm  at 
ford  examples  of  still  greater  expansion  of  the  type  of  the 
Monitor  and  Iguana  into  colossal  forms  adapted  to  move 
upon  the  land.  Throughout  all  these  variations  of  propor- 
tion, we  trace  the  persistence  of  the  same  laws  which  regn- 


fcom  their  operation,  we  infer  the  perToction  of  the  wisdom 
by  which  all  this  mechanism  was  designed,  and  Ihe  im- 
mensity of  the  power  by  which  it  has  ever  been  upheld. 
'  '  Cuvler  asserts  of  the  Mosasaurus,  that  before  he  had  seen 
a  aingle  vertebra,  or  a  bone  of  any  of  its  exlremilies.  he  was 
enabled  to  announce  the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton, 
from  the  examination  of  the  jaws  and  leeth  alone,  and  even 
fh)m  a  single  tooth.  The  power  of  doing  this  results  from 
those  magnifioenl  laws  of  co-existence  which  form  tbe  basis 
of  the  Boienee  of  oomparative  anatomy,  and  which-give  tbe 
highest  idtereat  to  its  discoveries.' 


HndafHoHHDiiuCuiFal.    (Lkci**  ilgntcB  of  8l)mm«ilB|.) 

The  noble  specimen  flom  which  the  cut  is  taketi  was  dis- 
covered in  17H0,  and  is  in  tbe  Museum  at  Paris.  At  the 
capture  of  Maastricht  by  the  French  army  it  was  given  up 
to  them  for  Ihe  purpose  of  being  placed  in  the  Muieum, 
according  to  Cuvier,  by  Guddin,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  that 
town,  which,  in  virtue  of  tome  droits  of  the  chapter,  had 
taken  it  from  HoSinan,  of  whose  collection  it  formed  the 

Erincipal  feature.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoneers 
ad  directions  not  to  point  their  artillery  towards  that  part 
of  the  town  in  which  tliis  precious  specimen  was  deposited. 
Costs  are  preserved  in  Ihe  British  Museum,  and  in  the  mu- 
seums  of  the  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

£o«a/t(iM.— Maastricht,  upper  chalk  in  England  (Man- 
tell,  near  Lewes),  green-sano  of  Virginia  (Morton).  Sandy 
Hook  and  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.  [MAAsTnicar  Rocks.] 

MOSCHA'TA,  a  name  proposed  by  M.  Renieri  for  a 
genus  of  jJcfinitv.or  soft  ZoanfAon'o,  which  a  little  resem- 
bles HolothuHa,  and  lives  in  the  sea.  wherein  it  floats  free. 

Example,  Mutckaia  rhododactyla. 

ZoraAtiM.'- Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas. 

MOSCHEROSCH,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a  German 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  known  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Philander  von  Sittewald,  was  bom  5th 
of  March,  1600,  at  WilUtadC,  a  small  town  in  Hanau-Iich- 
lenberg,  where  his  father  was  preacher.  Respecting  his 
lifo  few  pacticulara  of  any  interest  are  known,  fiir  all  may 
be  comprised  in  the  statement  that,  after  studying  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  filled  successively  a  varietv  of  appointments,  until, 
in  16SG,  he  was  made  president  of  the  consistory  at  Hanau  > 
and  that  he  died,  April  i,  1669,  at  Worms,  while  upon  a 
journey  to  visit  hit  son  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

As  a  writer  ha  obtained  much  popularity  in  his  time  by 
_»  'Wiinderliche  und  wahrhofle  Gesichle  Philanders  von 
SitUwald.'  in  two  vob.,  16S0.  a  collection  of  satirical  pieces 

the  form  of  vUions,  a  species  of  fiction  greatly  in  vtwue 


.^u --  -  ""^  ■11^'"7- 

;her08ch  may  in  fact' b^ firmed  the  (Serman  Quovedo.  his 


Mriod  as  the  vehicle  of  si 


Guickta  being  to  a   certain  extent  a  psiaphrase  of  tha 
Spaniard's  SueHai,  with  adsptauons  to  tbe  manners  and  fo.- 
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Ues  of  his  own  countrymen.  Notwithstanding  too  that 
his  style  iklls  short  of  the  concise  terseness  and  energy 
which  mark  his  original,  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  German  prose-writers  of  the  seTenteenth  century, 
gifted  with  great  humour,  and  displaying  not  only  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  great  force  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  both  serious  and  comic. 

MO'SCHIDiB,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  fami- 
liarly known  as  Musk  Deer, 

Linnteuft  defines  the  genus  Moschtis,  which  he  places 
between  Camelua  and  Cervus,  under  his  order  Pecora,  as 
having  no  horns,  and  the  upper  canine  teeth  solitary  and 
exseried — '  Cornua  nulla.  Dentes  Laniarii  super iores  soIh 
tarii  exserti.* 

Pennant,  in  the  Systematic  Index,  gives  it  nearly  the 
same  position,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Deer  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  Camel  follows  it. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  gives  it 
the  same  position  that  LinnsBUs  assigned  to  it ;  the  Llamas 
(among  the  Camels)  immediately  preceding  it,  and  the  Deer 
iCervuSt  Linn.)  being  next  in  succession  to  it.  The  French 
soologist  states  that  the  Musks  are  much  less  anomalous 
than  the  Camels,  and  only  differ  from  the  other  Ruminants 
in  the  absence  of  horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  comes  out  of  the  mouth 
in  the  males,  and  finally,  in  having  in  their  skeleton  a 
slight  fibula,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  Camels.  He 
adds  that  they  are  charming  animals  in  regard  to  their  ele- 
gance and  lightness.  The  distinction  of  the  exserted  upper 
canine  tooth,  noticed  by  Cuvier,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Musks;  such  a  conformation  exists  in  some  of  the  males 
of  the  CermdcBt  the  Munjak  fur  instance. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  MoechidcCt  or  Musk 
Deer,  constitute  the  most  aberrant  group  of  the  Ruminants, 
and  he  places  them  between  the  Cervidce  and  the  Camelo- 
parda,  the  last  family  being  the  terminating  group  of  his 
fourth  tribe,  or  Ruminants. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  enumerates  Moschi  moschi/ertu,  Meminna, 
pygmcBUS,  Javanicus,  and  Napu,  as  the  only  species  known 
at  present. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  Disposition  of  the  Mammalia  (Annals  qf 
Phil.,  1825)  divides  the  family  Bovidce  into  two  sections,  the 
first  with  pei'sistent  horns,  and  the  second  with  either  no 
horns  or  deciduous  horns.  He  makes  Moschina  the  fourth 
subfamily,  and  arranges  it  between  CameUna  and  Cervina, 
in  the  second  section.  The  genera  of  Moschina^  in  this 
arrangement,  are  Moschus  and  Meminna,  The  same 
author,  in  June,  1836,  read  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  some  obser%'ations  *■  On  the  genus  Moschus  of  Lin- 
nsBUs,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species.'  He  remarked 
that  the  only  character  by  which  this  genus,  as  established 
by  LinimuB  and  others,  differs  from  the  genus  Cervus,  con- 
sists in  ,the  absence  of  horns ;  for  the  elongated  canines  are 
common  to  it  and  most  of  the  Indian  species  of  Cervus, 
especially  the  Cerv,  Muntfac,  [Debr,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  862, 
363.] 

The  character  of  the  fur,  the  degree  of  hairiness  or 
nakedness  of  the  metatarsus,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  musk-bag  of  the  male,  offer  however,  he  observed, 
good  characters  for  the  subdivision  of  the  group  into  three 
very  distinct  sections  or  subgenera. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  for  which  Mr.  Gray  would 
retain  the  name  of  Moschus,  comprehends  only  the  TTiibet 
Musk,  Moschus  moschi/ems,  Linn.  In  common  with  the 
Deer  and  Antelopes,  it  has,  he  pointed  out,  the  hinder  and 
outer  side  of  the  metatarsus  covered  with  close  erect  hair, 
and,  like  many  of  the  Deer  also,  its  fur  is  quill-like  and 
brittle ;  the  throat  moreover  is  entirely  clothed  with  hair, 
and  the  males  are  provided  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
with  a  large  pouch  secreting  musk.  Its  young,  like  those 
of  most  of  the  Deer,  are  spotted,  whilst  the  adult  animal  is 
plain-coloured. 

Mr.  Gray  further  stated  that  the  division  to  which,  in 
the  year  1821,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Medical  Repository.'  he 
gave  the  name  of  Meminna,  also  consists  of  but  a  single 
species,  the  Moschus  Meminna,  Linn.  In  this  group  tne 
hinder  edee  of  the  metatarsus  is,  he  obser>'ed,  covered  with 
hair ;  ana  there  is  no  musk-bag  in  either  sex.  The  false 
hoofs,  he  remarked,  are  distinct,  although  LinnsDus  and 
Buffon  denied  thefr  presence. 

The  third  and  last  subdivision  is  characterised  by  Mr. 
Gray,  under  the  name  of  Tragtilus,  as  having  the  hinder 
eflge  of  the  metatarsus  nearly  bald  and  slightly  calloUs,  a 
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oharacter  which  dkiiDgiikhei  thai  it  nei  {^  i 
Rominants ;  the  fur  b  aoft»  and  aipmoi  Ui  i 
minna,  but  not  spotted  even  vInd  joqb^.  •» 
provided  with  a  somewhat  naked,  tmm.  §^- 
callous  disk,  placed  between  the  nmiof  iW'm 
which  a  bmnd  extends  to  the  foieptrtoftk-: 
have  no  musk-bag.     Like  all  the  other  iptc* 
nean  genus  Moschus^  they  have  &1n  hak.  u 
them  have  the  edges  of  the  lower  jtw.thmdiiri 
on  the  chest,  and  the  under  Burfon  of  tlx  v 
less  purely  white.    The  speeiei  of  this  dntL- 
diflfor  in  colour  in  the  various  itagei  of  ibe! 
young  fawn  resembling  the  adnil  in  erery  pi.t 
in  size. 

In  this  division,  the  synonymy  of  vhidi  b 
extremely  oonfosed,  Mr.  Gray  recko&i  hi 
of  which  he  desoribes  as   new.   Mr.  Gnr  i 
he  was  unable  to  identify  with  ai^  of  tbeioii 
tioned  by  him  on  this  occasion*  or  to  leputteh 
distinct,  the  PtUendoe^  figured  in  Manden't 
the  Pygm^y  Musk  of  Sumatra,  fisured  is  % 
edition  of  Cuvier*s  '  Animal  lUngdom,'  on  vi 
has  estoblished  hU  Afosdbtf  OrtlUAtt.  The  if 
nuBus  of  Linnsus,  in  Mr.  Gray*s  opinxn,  b& 
genus  Antilope ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  taisoi  k 
with  hair,  and  the  iklae  hoofs  very  small  udri 
and  entirely  hidden  under  the  hair  of  the  feet 
that  the  Moschsts  Ameritutnus  appears  bj  in 
lb  belong  to  a  species  of  Deer ;  and  thtt  the  K 
caiulus,  or  Leverian  Musk  of  Shaw,  ii  uoik 
fawn  of  a  deer.  Mr.  Gray  further  obserredtiiit 
that  Dr.  Shaw  quotes  as  a  synonp  of  tbe  y 
species  the  figure  of  Seba«  on  whidi  iloce  :ic 
Ammicanus  is  faunded«  while  at  the  tame  UKEfc 
rates  the  Moschus  Amerioamu  as  a  distioetsfsoc 
B-dCt  1836.) 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ogilby.  in  hiipipvis    ' 
ncmiia,  read  before  the  Zoological  Soeiety,  Biisf  > 
chidm  the  third  fitmilyof  that  order.iitfctkl. 
character : — 

Feet  bisulcate;  horns  none;  ineisr Mi'-'^' 
above  none,  beneath  eight.    Two  ffenea 

1.  Moschus.  Rhinaria  large.  Laehr»<^''' 
interdigitftl  fosssb  none;  iugumal  foUidsiiB  >^"^ 
l^pe  Moschus  Mosehiferus. 

a.  fxalust  Rhinaria  none.  Lachiyiml  ** ' ' 
and  distinct.  Interdigital  fossts  none.  Ib{b^*  . 
small.  Teats  two.  T>pe,  Ixalus  iVvW*  '''*' 
partiv.jp.  119.)  , 

Mr.  6gilby  eoes  on  to  state  that  ^P»^ 
(bunded  upon  the  observation  of  a  siog^*  ^^' 
eventually  prove  to  belong  to  a  different  M  i^ 
he  observes  that  it  differs  little  from  the  true  i:» 
but  even  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  pi***' '°^ 
^o^cAtif^p,  other  forms,  Mr.  Ogiiby  remark*,  w»^ 
ing  to  flU  up  the  chasms  which  evidently  exist  e^ 
characters  of  that  group.  'Two,*  continue!  s^; 
•  are  more  especially  indicated,  and  our  kuowW ' 
laws  of  organic  combination,  andof  thecon»tit««'; 
othel:  groups,  gives  us  every  reason  to  beM«* 
actual  existence,  and  to  anticipate  their  i\^ 
then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  genera  Ht^ 
Capreolus,  observing  that  they  will  pwbably  be  ^ 
in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Indian  archipeby^* 
other  on  the  elevsted  table-lands  of  Mevco  ff 
America. 

•  It  may  appear  a  bold,  perhaps  a  prewtBP»»"]^ 
taking,'  says  Mr.  Ogilby,  •  thus  to  predict  the  ^ 
species  and  define  the  characters  of  genera,  of  ▼" 
existence  w(9  have  no  positive  k:nowied«BJ  o'^J* 
remarked,  all  the  anslogies  of  nature,  wbeChcr  den^ 
organic  combination,  or  firom  tbs  eonititueot  0^ 
similar  groups,  (re  in  favour  of  the  soppositioo » JjJ 
observe  fUrther,  that,  the  recent  diieoTsry  of  "* 
Ixahis,  if  indeed  it  eventually  prove  to  be  a  geD»t^ 
I  had  long  previously  defined  the  ehsitetei*'^' 
done  fbr  the  presumed  genera  Hinnuhu  •»wj^ 
strengthens  my  belief  in  the  aetsal  *^^^^,^ 
forms,  and  increases  the  probabtUty  of  their  nr » 
very.'  The  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Og»^»y  "^^^ 
CervidtB  and  Caviid^, 

The  same  author  makes  Traguhts  (typ" 
maa)  tho  first  genus  of  his  &mUy  ifot«^« 


I., 


OaaAmkimoH, 

„  Motehidtt  do  not  A\Skt  much  from  the  other  Rami- 

ihe  leading  differences  are   given  above,  and  the 

bfuous  structure  of  the  form  may  be  collected  from 


l-aaUimitmUveiiVnm.   (F,  Cut.) 

Tlie  canine  teeth  go  taz  back  into  the  upper  jaw,  us  vill 
be  sccnfiom  the  ftdluving  fii^re  of  one  of  them.  It  ii  not 
impOiJiUe  that  the  so-^calted  canine  toeth  of  Urtus  eulfri- 
deni  mty  be  the  canine  Iceth  of  an  extinct  ruminant  allied 
to  this  famil/,  or  that  of  the  Cetvidte.    [Machaikodus.]    ' 


Genera.    Moschus. 
Generic  Ckaraeler. — See  above. 

Example,  Uotchtu  moichiferut,  the  Musk  or  Tibet  Mu»k. 

Deacnption. — Somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  roebuck;   but 

hii{her  behind  than  it  is  at  the  shoulder,  troxa  the  upper 

part  of  which  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  measures  about  two 

feet  three  inches;   vhilst  from  the  top  of  the  haunches  to 

the  soles  of  tlie  hind  feet  the  measurement  is  about  two 

feet  nine  inches.      Ears  long  and   rather  narrow,  in  the 

inside  pale-jellow  and  dark-brown  outside.     Hair  on  the 

body  suberect,  long,  each  hair  marked  with  abort  waves 

from  top  to  bottom.  ash-Volourcd  near  itie  basE,  black  or 

blackish  near  the  end.  and  rusty  at  Ihe  tips.    Chin  yellow. 

The  colours  vary.     Most  of  the  adults  are  plain-coloured. 

In  some,  and  such  is  Ihe  individual  figured  by  Pennant,  Ihe 

fore  pari  of  the  neck  is  marked  on  each  side  with  lone 

white  stripes  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  the  back  striped 

transversely  with  pale  brown  reaching  to  the  sides,  which 

■e  also  dappled  with  a  lighter  colour.t     Hoofe  very  long 

id  deeply  divided,  spurious  booft  very  long.    Tail  about 

I  inch  long,  concealed  in  the  hair.  Scrotum  rutilum.  Penis 

X  percipienduB.     (Pennant.) 

Ornate  less  than  the  male  and  wants  the  two  tusks. 
Ymmg,  spotted. 

Habits;  Food;  VtilitytoMan.—T^eMiuhiamoant^m- 
limal.  timid  and  shy,  and  a  lover  of  solitude.     Precipices 
covered  with   pines  and  alronst  inacre^iBible  crafis  are  its 
favourite  haunls;  and  the  musk-hunler  oflen  perils  bis  life 
the  dangerous  chase,  for  when  holly  pursued,  the  ani- 
mal takes  refuge  frequently  in  the  highest  fastnesses,  leaving 
men  and  dogs  with  scarcely   the  possibility   of  access  to 
the  precipitous  summits  to  which  it  flies.     And  yet  the 
slaughter  made  among  them  must  at  one  lime  have  been 
St,  and  the  animals  abundknt ;  for  Tavernier  bought  in 
Journey  7673  musk-bags.  The  bae,  or  tumor,  containing 
this  well  known  drug  is  peculiar  to  ine  male :  it  is  kidney- 
shaped,  pendulous,  of  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  and  situated 
benealh  the  abdomen.    There  are  said  to  be  two  apertures, 
lhelargerohlong,thesroaller  round,  and  covered  with  hair; 
and  OD  the  application  of  pressure,  the  musk  may  be  forced 
through  the  apertures.     It  is  brown  and   unctuous.     This 
bag  the  huntori   cut  off,  and   lie  it  up  for  sale,  but.  like 
everything  that  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  man  and  is  the 
object  of  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ad- 
ore of  foreign  matter,  and  pieces  of  lead  are  slated  to 
.  Mh  flfOM  in  Ukoa  finn  nwimau  Is  Uw  miutuqiotAc  CMtfn^ 
'  "lit  Dou,  thli  nuT  t**^'  ^tvea  a  ^ng  ftiilmoL 
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hive  be«n  taaai  enveloped  in  it,  for  the  pnrpoM  of  ineretc- 
ittg  the  weight  The  miuk  which  eomei  fiom  Tibet  i* 
coniideied  the  beet,  and  nied  to  bear  the  highest  price ;  the 
bag  ii  more  or  lea*  full,  and  the  quality  more  or  leas  good, 
according  to  the  age  and  health  or  the  animal.  When  dry, 
mutit  U  dark-brown,  inclining  to  red,  or  rasty-black,  and 
appears  more  or  less  (p'nnulated.  To  the  taste  it  is  rather 
bitter  and  aomewhat  acrid.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  pungent  of  perfumea,  and  eo  subtle  that  everything 
near  it  becomes  infected,  and  for  a  long  time  retains  the 
odour ;  vessels  of  silver  even,  a  metal  which,  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than  others,  readily  beeomes  puriBed  from  odorous 
lubstancea,  do  not  part  with  the  sceot  of  musk,  nhirh 
may  have  been  placed  in  them,  for  along  time.  When  fresh 
or  exposed  in  larg;e  quantities,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system  are  said  to  be  absolutely  violent;  and  it  is  stated 
that  blood  has  been  forced  from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears  of 


secured  himself  &om  the  sudden  eDects  of  the  smell  by 
covering  his  hoe  with  a  handkerchief  several  limes  folded. 
The  mere  skin  of  the  animal  fills  the  place  where  it  is  kept 
with  the  perfume  fbr  a  long  period.  In  medicine  it  ii  used 
for  nervous  and  convulsive  oases  in  considerable  doses.  The 
fiesb  of  the  animals,  though  that  of  the  males  is  rather 
highly  flavoured  with  musk,  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and 
Tartars.  In  rutting-time  this  flavour  is  most  predominant. 
Loealitiet. — Tibet  The  province  of  Mobans  Meng  ii 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Bootan;  about  the  lake  Baikal,  and 
near  the  rivers  Yenesei  and  Argun.  Found  ttom  lat  eo" 
to  44'  or  45° ;  but  never  wanders  so  far  south,  except  when 
Ibreed  through  hunger,  by  great  falls  of  snow,  when  it 
migrates  to  feed  on  com  and  new'grown  rice.    (Pennant.) 


The  deseri[ition  given  by  Linnmas  of  this  species  is  an 
example  of  his  great  neatness.  He  describes  the  Tibet 
musk  as  Moschus  /oUiculo  wnbilieali ;  and  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  species,  as  far  as  we  yet  know.  It  doos  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  theBnlients,butseema  tohave 
been  first  mentioned  by  the  Arabians,  Serapion  described 
it  in  the  eighth  century. 

Heminna. 

Oaneric  C/iaraeter- — See  above. 

Example,  Motehiu  Meminna,  Linn.    The  only  Bpedet 

i)e«c7-t;if ton.— Length  about  17  inches.  Ashy-olive: 
throat,  breast  and  belly  while,  sides  and  haunches  spotted 
and  barred  transversely  witit  white :  ears  larse  and  open, 
tail  very  short.     Weight  about  five  pounds  ana  a  half 

Loeaiil}/. — Ceylon  and  Java.  (Pennant.)  Col.  Sykes  in- 
forms us  that  it  u  the  Peetnreh  of  the  Mahratlas,  and  that 
it  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  dense  woods  of 
the  Western  GItauts,  but  never  on  the  plains.  {Zool.  Proe^ 
1B31.)  Pennant  daacribed  it  finm  B  drawing  conuannictled 
hy  Ooveniot  Lot«ii,  of  Ceylon. 


l^agulns. 

Gmerie  Charaeter.~Bee  above. 

Eumple,   Trapdut   JavaniclU.  Ptllss;  Jftch> 
nt'ew,  Gmel,  Raffles;  ^oMAtu  JV<qw,  F.  Cun«- 

Deienplion. — Siie  of  a  large  bare.  Body  ban  >^ 
very  delicate.  Head  arched  and  long.  Emlvp^'' 
expressive.     General  colour  hrown  miiM  viib  liu'  || 

a  or  yellow  reflections ;  yellow  predomiuiiiit  us;-  ] 
and  tail,  on  the  legs,  the  neck.snd  W:i>ri 
and  black  prevail  on  the  lower  part  of  ttasilioiii^'; 
sides,  and  thighs.  These  different  tinli  ir«  lin  »- 
the  colouring  of  the  hairs,  which  on  thw  fiTO  ni- 
yellow  are  of  that  colour  for  the  greatest  pvt<iflkir>i" 
and  black  at  the  point,  and  where  tbelivnlEni!^ 
and  one  on  the  other,  some  of  tb 
Lower  jaw  white;  two  white  linos  - —  ,  . 
extend  from  thence  beyond  the  cheelu;  """"^ 
hands  spring  from  the  same  point  as  the***'*?™! 
at  the  shoulders;  a  middle  band  des«BA«»"~ 
wiaening  in  iU  descent,  and  is  lost  in  UkiU"*™ J^" 
The  upper  edge  of  Iho  two  first  while  buA  J  "*^' 
with  black,  and  the  other  bands  are  all  kI«^.*"°." 
other  Sy  hair*  of  a  brownish- black  colou.  B^."^, 
ond  upper  part  of  the  hind  le{^  poiterii>r«>"''lf  Pr 
the  fore  legs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  Uul  *'*  J*! 
the  muMle  naked.  Eyes  surrounded  "itk.*"'*.'^ 
from  which  springs  a  band  without  haii»»ii™("" 
muMle.  These  naked  parts  are  bleck  nUi » ''^. 
inclining  to  violet.  The  toes  are  united,  ^!'"r,,- 
membrane,  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  ''*^|' 'fLj 
long  and  pointed;  the  spurious  hooft  are  >» '?*■ . 
drical,  and  pointed.  Length  about  2*  incWi  '^^^ 
the  shoulder  rather  more  than  nineinchefclowi^' 
haunches  ratlwr  more  than  a  foot  .  {,; 

Mr.  Bennett'observen  tbnt  M.  F.  Cuv«  bp* 
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iating  bands  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Napu^  and 
hree  as  that  of  the  KancMl;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  num- 
er  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  their 
isposition. 

Z>)ca/t/tef.^ Java  and  Sumatra. 

Jlabits, — Sir  Stamford  Raflles  states  that  this  species 
equents  thickets  near  the  sea-shore  and  feeds  principally 
pon  the  berries  of  a  species  of  Ardina,  He  adds  that  it 
in  be  easily  trained,  when  taken  young,  and  will  become 
Liitc  familiar. 

M!r.  Gray  refers  also  to  this  genus  Moschi  Kanchil  (Javan 
Tusk  of  Shaw,  Le  Chevrotain  de  Java  of  Buffon) ;  fuivi- 
writer  iLe  jeune  chevrotain  of  Buffon);  and  Sianhyofius, 
r  which  last,  in  1836,  there  were  four  living  specimens  in 
ic  magnificent  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  atKnowsley; 
nd  two  others,  consisting  of  a  specimen  of  each  of  the 
arieties,  in  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  the 
ift  of  her  present  majesty.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
I'hose  locality  is  not  known,  these  are  Oriental,  the  Kanchil 
eing  an  inhabitant  of  Java,  and  the  Tragulut  fuiviventer 

native  of  the  Malacca  Islands  and  the  Kast  Indian  Pen- 
^isula,  but  the  habitat  of  TrxigtUus  fulviventer  is  given 
y  Mr.  Gray  with  a  query. 

rOSSIL  MOSCHIDA. 

The  following  species  are  recorded :  Af.  antiqutUt  Kaup 
Bppleshoim  sand).  Af,  Bengalensis,  (Tertiary,  north-cast 
order  of  Bengal,  Penlland).  M.  Prattii  (Teiliary,  Isle  of 
Vight,  Pratt).  Dr.  Schinz  also  mentions  the  teeth  of  these 
uminating  animals  as  occurring  in  the  Tertiary  coal  of 
•iirich  ;  of  which,  one,  he  suys,  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
;eth  of  the  small  musk ;  the  other  belongs  to  a  species  of 
^er.  Remains  of  Moschns  are  also  mentioned  by  Jaeger 
Tertiary,  Bean  iron-ore  (Bohnerz)  of  the  Rauh  Alp). 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MANUEL.  Several  treatises  on 
rammar,  attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are 
xtant ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  who  he  was 
.nd  when  he  lived.  The  opinion  generally  received  appears 
o  be  that  there  were  two  of  the  name :  an  elder,  called 
/loschopulus  of  Crete,  or  the  Grammarian ;  and  a  younger, 
trho  is  called  his  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  under 
ifichael  VIII.,  Palroologus,  about  1270.  Some  writers 
lave  spoken  of  a  third  Moschopulus,  who  taught  Greek  in 
taly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  this 
ict  does  not  seem  well  established,  and  we  mav  perhaps 
ttribute  all  the  works  extant  under  the  name  of  Moscho- 
nilus  to  the  uncle  and  nephew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works  are,  *Erotematm  or  Grammatical 
Questions,' Basel,  1540;  ' A  Collection  of  Atticisms;*  'On 
iraramatical  Exercise;'  'A  new  Epitome  of  Grammar;* 
On  the  Construction  of  Nouns  and  Verbs  ;*  'On  Prosody;* 
Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  Pindar;*  &c.  Titze  published  at 
l^ipzig  aud  Prague,  in  1822,  *  Manuelis  Moschopuli  Cre- 
ensis  Opuscula  Grammatica,'  8vo.,  which  contains  several 
>ieces  attributed  to  Moschopulus  which  were  never  before 
>rinted.    See  also  Bachmann's  *  Anecdota,'  vol.  ii. 

MOSCHU8,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pastoral  poet, 
)robably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c,  and  was  the  friend, 
ind,  some  say,  the  disciple,  of  Bion  of  Smyrna,  whose  death 
le  deplores  in  pathetic  strains  in  one  of  his  compositions, 
mtitled  the  •  Epitaph  of  Bion.'  We  know  nothing  more  of 
\loschu8.  There  remain  of  his  compositions  four  Idylls 
ind  a  few  other  small  pieces.  The  Idylls  are  characterised 
i)y  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat 
too  highly  polished,  and  overloaded  with  ornament.  The 
[dyll  entitled '  Cupid  Runaway '  is  a  lively  little  composition. 
The  Idylls  of  Moschus  were  published,  together  with  those 
Df  Bion,  at  Bruges,  1565.  There  have  been  other  editions 
of  Moschus:  one  of  the  best  is  by  Manso,  1784  and  1807. 
Bion  and  Moschus  have  been  inserted  in  most  editions  of 
Theocritus,  and  are  also  in  the  collections  of  Brunck,  Gais- 
ford,  and  Boissonade.  Moschus  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  J.  II.  Voss  and  others. 

MOSCOW  (in  Russian,  MOSKWA),  one  of  the  eight 
governments  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  European  Russia,  between  54°  40'  and  56®  30  N. 
lat.,  and  35°  10'  and  38°  4U'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Twer,  on  the  north-east  by  Wladimir,  on 
the  south-east  by  Riiisan,  on  the  south  by  Tula,  on  the 
south-west  by  KaJuga,  and  on  the  west  by  Smolensk.  Its 
area,  according  to  Stein,  Schubert,  and  Cannabich,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  but  Hermann  makes  it  11,000,  and  Horschel- 
mann  12,000  square  miles.    The  population  is  now  nearly 

1,500,000,  so  that,  though  one  of  the  least  extensive,  it  is  one 
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of  the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  empire.  'It  is  divided 
into  thirteen  circles. 

ITie  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  here  and* 
there  broken  by  groups  of  low  hills  and  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivers;  it  is  not  indeed  quite  uniform,  but  nowhere  pre- 
sents any  grand  or  romantic  scenery :  only  the  environs 
of  the  immense  capital  have  any  attractive  spots,  most 
of  which  however  owe  their  beauties  to  art.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  loam  and  sand,  with  some  heath  and 
marsh ;  and  on  the  whole  the  land  is  but  moderately  fer- 
tile. Boulders  of  various  kinds  of  rock  are  evcrwhere  met 
with  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  granite  in  large  blocks  (erratic 
blocks?),  as  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

This  government  is  most  amply  provided  with  water, 
there  being,  according  to  ^toreh,  109  lakes,  none  of  which 
however  are  of  any  great  extent,  and  2610  rivers  and 
streams.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  indeed 
only  just  touches  the  province  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
north ;  the  Oka,  which  tlows  in  the  south ;  and  the  Moskwa. 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  government  and  to  the  capital. 
The  rivers  are  in  general  frozen  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  thaw  by  the  end  of  March.  The  whole  length 
of  the  winter,  including  the  more  genial  days  of  the  autumn 
and  the  spring,  is  reckoned  to  be  five  months.     . 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Moscow  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  populous  provinces  of  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  and  the  immense  capital  con- 
sumes a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  the  crop  is  never  sufficient, 
even  in  good  years,  for  the  supply  of  the  ioliabitants,  and 
large  quantities  are  therefore  imported.  Flax,  hemp,  aud 
hops  are  cultivated  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  use,  but 
the  manufacturers  must  obtain  their  supplies  elsewhere. 
Horticulture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consumption ;  most  vegeta- 
bles flourish,  especially  those  which  the  Russians  prefer, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  garlick,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers, and  gourds;  but  the  better  kinds  of  garden  vegetables 
are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  especially  aspara- 

fus,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empire  for  its  size  and 
ne  flavour.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  though  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries  thrive,  in  fact  only  apples  are  attended  to.  The  best 
sort  of  apple  is  of  Chinese  origin ;  it  is  called  Naliwy ;  is 
transparent,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured.  There  are 
likewise  many  plums. 

In  general  there  is  no  want  of  wood  for  timber  or  fuel. 
The  breed  of  cattle,  like  the  agriculture,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  province,  which  requires  a  grea(  importa- 
tion, not  only  of  cattle,  but  of  wool,  tallow,  &c.  What  the 
inhabitants  chiefly  attend  to  are  domestic  poultry  and  calves, 
for  which  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  a  good  price  in  the 
capital.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  but  with  little  success,  as  the 
climate  does  not  agree  with  the  Merinos.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  there  are  ten  con- 
siderable studs,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  crown.  Game 
is  not  abundant;  the  sportsman  finds  only  hares  and  birds. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  not  yet  been  extirpated  in  the  great 
forests.  Most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  but 
are  far  from  yielding  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  minerals  are  freestone,  potters'  clay,  brick- 
clay,  Ume,  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  bog-iron. 

Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  both  by  the  country-people  for  their  own  supply  as 
well  as  for  sale,  and  also  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  capital.  The  number  of  manufactories  has 
mcreused  rapidly.  In  1 808  there  were  394  large  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  silks,  leather,  chintz  and  calico,  linden, 
cotton,  paper,  china,  earthenware,  &c.  &c.  There  are  many 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  numerous  small  manufac- 
tories; in  fact  almost  every  family  in  the  country  has  some 
kind  of  manufacture.  In  1830  the  number  of  large  manu- 
factories had  increased  to  750. 

The  province  has  of  course  no  maritime  commerce,  but  its 
inland  trade  is  very  extensive ;  Moscow,  from  its  wealth 
and  industry,  being  necessarily  one  ot  the  greatest  emporia 
in  the  interior.  Moscow  may  indeed  be  called  the  centre,  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia,  as  St.  Petersburg  is  of  its  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Other  towns  of  this  province,  are — 1. 
Kolomna,  on  the  river  Kolomenka  at  its  junction  with  the 
Moskwa.  The  town,  which  is  divided  by  the  Kolomenka  into 
two  parts,  contains  17  churobesi  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
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nd  a  population  of  10,200  inhabitants,  who  have  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  and  leather. 
•There  are  several  tanneries,  and  malt  and  brick  kilns ;  above 
400,000  poods  (the  pood  at  36  lbs.)  of  tallow  are  annually 
melted  hero.  The  inhabitants  have  a  very  extensive  trade 
in  tallow,  hides,  leather,  com,  hemp,  oil,  hops,  and  fruits  from 
the  Ukraine,  all  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow ;  and  they 
supply  the  neighbouring  country  with  colonial  produce, 
wines,  and  manufactures.  The  fairs  are  much  frequented. 
2.  Serpuchow,  on  the  rivers  Nara  and  Oka,  over  the  latter 
of  which  there  is  'a  bridge  of  boats.  The  citadel,  on  an 
eminence,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  now  fallen  into 
decay;  the  town  has  16  churches,  a  lazaretto,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufac> 
tures  of  sailcloth,  woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  They  have 
a  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  tim- 
ber, which  go  partly  to  Petersburg  and  nartly  to  Moscow. 
There  are  two  fairs.  3.  Werefa,  on  both  siaes  of  the  Protwa, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge.  The  inhabitants, 
6000  in  number,  have  a  brisk  export  trade  in  the  same 
articles  as  Serpuchow,  with  Moscow,  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
Konigsberg. 

The  roads  are  excellent.  The  navigation  of  the  Oka  and 
the  Moskwa  is  a  great  advantage  to  tliis  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Russian  origin ;  in  the 
city  of  Moscow  itself  indeed  there  are  not  only  persons 
Arom  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  strangers 
from  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Russians  are  of  the  Greek  religion,  of  which  there  are  in 
this  province  above  1300  churches,  under  the  archbishop  of 
Moscow.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans*  and  Calvinists 
have  churches  in  Moscow. 

MOSCOWcin  Russian,  MOSKWA),  the  antient  and  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  czars,  till  Peter  the  Grreat  made  St.  Petersburg  the  seat  of 
government,  is,  in  comparison  with  other  capitals,  a  cit^ 
of  modem  origin.  On  comparing  all  the  authorities,  it 
•eems  most  probable  that  it  was  founded  in  1147,  by  the 
grand-duke  Yury  II.,  or  George,  surnamed  Dolgorucky,  or 
Long-hand.  Thus  nearly  seven  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  Moscow,  during  which  period  it  has 
suffered  very  severely  from  invasion  and  fire. 

Moscow  is  situated  in  66°  45'  45"  N.  lat.  and  37**  33-  E. 
long.,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moskwa  (pronounced  Moskva)  and  of  the  rivu- 
lets Yausa  and  Neglina  (or  Neglinnaya),  the  latter  of  which 
is  in  fact  only  a  brook.  The  form  of  the  city  is  a  sort  of 
irregular  rhomboid,  and  its  circumference  is  generally  stated 
at  about  25^  English  miles.  In  this  space  however  there 
are  above  1 000  gardens,  besides  235  kitchen-gardens,  some 
of  them  of  very  great  extent,  and  a  number  of  fields  or  parks 
called  Poles,  which  are  unenclosed  fields  used  for  prome- 
nades, for  holding  festivals,  and  for  exercising  troops ;  there 
are  likewise  253  ponds  or  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  which  there  are  public  walks  and  fine  gardens  laid  out 
with  much  taste. 

Moscow  is  divided  into — 1.  The  central  part,  containing 
the  Kremle  or  Kremlin.  2.  The  Kitai-Grorod  or  Chinese 
town.  3.  ITie  Beloi-Gorod,  or  white  town,  surrounding 
the  central  part.  These  divisions  lie  on  the  north  or 
convex  side  of  the  Moskwa,  like  a  crescent.  4.  The  Zem- 
lianoi-Gorod,  or  earthen  town,  so  called  from  the  earthen 
ramparts  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  part  encloses 
the  preceding  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
extends  to  the  south  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  circle.  5.  The 
Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  which  are  3d  in  number. 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a  distance  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  travellers.  The  countless  number  of  towers,  some 
with  cupolas  either  gilt  or  painted  green,  and  others  rising 
in  the  form  of  minarets,  and  the  many  gardens  and  trees 
intermixed  with  the  houses,  give  the  city  quite  an  Oriental 
appearance.  The  number  of  towers  in  Moscow  is  said  to 
be  600,  nearly  every  church  having  several,  besides  the 
steeple.  They  have  in  general,  like  most  Russian  churches, 
a  peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted  with  what  we 
have  called  cupolas  or  domes,  but  which  the  Russians  call 
glavas  or  heads,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  bulb  or  onion, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ;  on  the  top  is 
a  crescent,  with  the  cross  above  it.  With  a  general  similarity 
of  appearance,  the  ibrms  of  the  towers  vary  considerably, 
striking  the  eye  by  the  irregularity  of  their  forms  and  their 
gay  diversity  of  colours.  It  is  to  those  towers  in  particular 
that  Moscow  owes  its  remarkable  appearance.  They  are  all  o( 


stone,  and  most  of  tbem  utuated  in  openiqoue^; 
sequence  of  which  they  escaped  the  fire  of  \^\l  £ 
Moscow  has  lost  little  or  nothing  of  its  original  aipet  - 
fire,  especially  as  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  vhidtv. 
up  by  order  of  Napoleon  baa  been  rebuilt  in  the  s»3r 
The  roofs  of  the  bouaes  are  compos»l  of  i»np)aii^;i 
dark  green,  so  that  at  a  distance  Uiej  are  l*\  ^ 
the  tall  groups  of  trees  which  rise  from  the  nrdta^ 
gilded  cupolas  are  in  general  relieved  by  tkp^r 
ground.    The  best  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  In: ' 
kii,  or  great  tower  of  Ivan  in  the  Kremlin,  ibick . : 
centre  of  the  city.    Before  we  say  any  more  of  the  r 
state  of  the  city,  it  may  be  as  well  to  revert  totbi': 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  ^.r  - 
invasion  in  1812.    After  all  that  has  been  said  aiJ. 
on  the  authors  of  this  dreadful  conflagration,  it  «<>eri>. 
be  generally  allowed  that  it  was  contrived  by  ibt  R 
themselves.    Count  Rostopschin,  the  governor  of  V 
who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  author  of '. 
acknowledged  it,  and  even  published,  in  b23,  i  fr 
which  he  called  '  La  V£rit6  sur  Tlnoendie  de  Hoc  - 
which  he  positively  denies  that  he  had  any  than  la  r . 
must  be  remembered  that  the  destruction  of  tbef&"i 
the  Russian  cause  in  two  ways:  by  depriving  the  F- 
the  immense  resources  which  they  would  have  k?^ 
and  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people  a^r.*' 
vaders,  whoswere  represented  as  the  destroyers  cf : 
city.     Severiil  Russian  writers  have  since  panit:: 
leoged  that  the  Russians  were  the  authors  of  the  fr; 
French  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  them;  ii': 
no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  destraciion  of  (> 
by  the  French,  at  least  before  they  had  plufldenei 
is  probable  that  the  Russians  themselves  never  c^ 
the  burning  of  Moscow  in  the  same  light  as  tkrx 
Western  Europe.     Devastating  fires  have  ben  ai 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  Moscow,  from  its  foE^ii- 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and ihxsi^ 
accounts  of  such  visitations  in  the  earlier  period* » c 
less  lost,  we  have  accounts  of  no  fewer  than  «rffl'^- 
grations,  which  totally  destroyed  the  city,M<iEss:f^^> 
were  the  work  of  foreign  invaders.    Acconlii?i>  ^  ^ 
easily  understand  why  the  Russian  writ«si^*'^^''f 
burning  of  the  capital  not  as  a  crisis  pfflK  J  ^"^ ;' ^  f 
course  of  the  war,  but  as  a  concomitant  cwfi^d  siWf|^' 
importance.    Perhaps  they  consoled  thflss^'^^'^^ .  * 
reflection  that  it  had  always  risen  fh)mi«se»s«- 
creased  splendour  and  beauty,  as  it  has  in  ^\^f^i  J 
present  instance.  With  respect  to  the  «tentoitw^«:- 
tion,  it  appears  that  Moscow  contained  neariy  w-  ^  •; 
are  called  numbers  or  courts,  each  consisting  m^h^^ 
house  and  two  or  more  dependent  outbaildrng?-   *^- 
about  7000  courts  were  destroyed.    Some  ^l"  Ij' V 
stone  houses  only  525  escape^  and  of  6000  fd«<J  ^,. 
only  1 797  were  left.    •  Innumerable  palaces,  ^y''^;  " 
*  crowds  of  noble  mansions,  and  thousands  op^"^^^;_ 
shops,  and  warehouses,  containing  the  veslia^^  _. ' 
the  worid,  the  depositories  of  science,  of  li^^SlL^'^'ui  I 
the  cabinets  and  galleries,  were  destroyed,  ^"^u^^' 
fire  and  the  war  in  the  city  and  government  of  »'• 
estimated  at  321  millions  of  rubles.    The  govern^" 
pointed  a  commission  of  indemnity,  but  **y^r^  f; 
viduals  did  not  present  any  statement  of  ^"^^rfwi 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  two  counts  Ra»«?°'^"iij, ' : 
Apraxin,  by  Count  Boutourlin,  wbow  ^^^^-[^^i 
million,  was  wholly  consumed,  and  by  ^^"    .:;:. 
schin,  amounted  in  houses  and  furniture  to  n  ^ ,,, 
rubles.    But  immense  and  irreparable  as  ^"^.'.-^^c 
vidual  suffering  undoubtedly  was,  the  fi?eniory  oi  J^ .,, 
fades  away  as  the  Russians  see  their  ^^^jj;.' 
with  increased  beauty  from  its  ruins.*      f  j^p^^t:' 
trace  the  rapid  progress  of  renovation  M^  „^|j]^» 
since  the  year  1815,  which  has  so  i^y^^  J^[^^  ■  i 
pearance  of  Moscow.     *The  extraordinary    ^  ^jj^.| 
contrast  of  magnificent  palaces  and  petty  ny  Yj-^,-:*? 
ticed  by  foreigners,  though  still  o«<^"jJ"^  J:  j, dail' '''' 
no  longer  strikes  the  eye  as  formerly ;  ^^^^^jjjnci  «f 
its  Asiatic  features,  and  assuming  the  "JJl^Kygfo^' 
capitals  of  Western  Europe.    Happily  tot "!« '   p^ji    , 
rable  antiquity,  the  Kremlin,  which  sj^f^^vrencb  "^ ' ' 
little,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  ^.^^jyjDjr-"; 
it  up,  retains  unimpaired  its  antient  itr^^ 


deur.'  (Lyall.) 
According  to  the  latest  detailed  scc(H1D» 
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led,  Moscow  contained  in  1835  above  10,000  houses,  of 
ch  znore  than  2000  were  of  stone,  seven  cathedrals,  21 
lasteries,  246  Greek,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  3  Protestant, 
idcs  2  English  churches,  3  Armenian  chapels,  and  a 
kish  mosque.  The  emperor  Alexander  had  intended  to 
Id  on  the  Sparrow  Hill  a  church  to  our  Saviour,  and  he 
lally  laid  the  first  stone  in  1817.  This  prodigious  edifice 
( to  consist  of  three  distinct  churches  one  above  the  other, 
.  the  total  height  to  be  770  feet,  but  the  desien  has  been 
ndoned  by  the  present  emperor,  who  ordered  a  large  in- 
lary  to  be  built  instead. 

.  The  Kremlin. — ^I'he  Kremlin,  which  was  first  built 
stone  in  1367,  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  banks 
the  Moskwa,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  singular,  beau- 
il.  and  magnificent  object.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
ni  1 2  to  16  feet  thick,  and  of  different  heights,  28, 30, 35, 
and  50  feet,  with  battlements,  embrasures,  numerous 
^ers,  and  five  gates.  The  palace  contains  what  remains 
the  antient  palace  of  the  Czars,  and  the  new  palace, 
nded  in  1743,  burned  in  1812,  rebuilt  in  1816,  and 
ce  that  time  successively  altered  and  enlarged.    It  is 

remarkable  for  its  architecture  or  magnificence.  The 
hedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1326, 
esteemed  the  most  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no 
ans  a  large  edifice  compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  other 
I  n  tries,  but  the  interior  is  adorned  with' extraordinary 
>fusiQn  and  splendour.  Besides  numerous  paintings,  re- 
iscnting  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  there  are  on 
;  walls  249  full-length  images,  and  2066  half-lengths 
1  heads,  of  angels,  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  male  and 
nale  sovereigns,  and  patriarchs.  Many  highly  vene- 
ed  relics  are  preserved  in  this  cathedral.  The  Russian 
ercigns  are  here  crowned  and  anointed.  The  cathedral 
St.  Michael  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns, 
3  grand-dukes  and  czars,from  the  time  that  Moscow  became 
s  capital  till  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  besides 
ose  of  many  male  members  of  the  imperial  family  (the 
males  are  deposited  elsewhere),  that  of  Peter  II.  The 
thedral  of  the  Annunciation  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
it  built  in  better  taste,  and  being  splendidly  ornamented, 
a  pleasing  and  magnificent  object,  forming  as  it  were  a 
ng  to  the  palace.  The  cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration 
a  very  plain  and  nearly  square  edifice,  founded  m  1328, 
id  rebuilt  in  1527.  Including  the  cathedrals,  there  are 
\  churches  in  the  Kremlin. 

After  the  cathedrals,  the  Ivanovskaya  belfry  claims  atten- 
)n  ft>r  its  size,  its  elegance,  and  magnificent  appearance, 
lien  the  French  took  Moscow  in  1812,  they  blew  up 
e  whole  of  this  belfry,  which  was  laid  in  ruins,  except 
e  tower  called  Ivan  Velikii,  which  was  rent  from  top 

bottom  and  otherwise  injured.  Napoleon  caused  the 
OSS,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Russians,  to 
i  taken  down,  intending  to  place  it  as  a  trophy  on  a  church 
I  Paris,  but  it  was  left  behind  in  the  retreat.  The  belfry  has 
3en  entirely  rebuilt  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  before. 
Lit  it  is  now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  This  tower  is 
^)9  feet  6  inches  high  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
ross,  which  is  18  feet  8  inches.  Besides  many  other  bells, 
lere  is  in  this  belfry  the  celebrated  bell  said  to  be  the 
irgest  in  the  world.  It  was  cast  in  1736,  but  fell  in  conse- 
uence  of  a  fire  in  1737,  and  is  now  sunk  by  its  weight  to 
3me  depth  in  the  ground.  It  has  been  said  to  weigh 
80,000  lbs.,  but  an  inscription  states  the  weight  at  10,000 
oods,  or  360,000  lbs.  English.  The  Kremlin  contains 
ikcwise  the  imperial  museum,  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of 
he  patriarch,  the  Chadof  monastery,  and  the  Vosnesenskoi 
lunnery,  in  the  cathedral  belonging  to  which  a  great  num- 
ler  of  grand-duchesses  and  empresses  are  interred.  It 
low  contains  the  crowns,  sceptres,  thrones,  arms,  and 
Irinking-vessels  of  the  grand-dukes  and  czars,  forming  a 
collection  partly  valuable  for  antiquity  and  workmanship, 
ind  partly  for  the  jewels  with  which  the  several  articles  are 
idorned.  llie  value  is  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  the 
treasures  in  the  Jewel-oflice  of  London. 

II.  The  Kitai-Gorodf  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  12  towers 
and  5  gates,  is  properly  the  city.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  are  built  close  to  each  other,  contrary 
to  the  usual  mode.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow ; 
and  coDtains  the  bazars,  the  magazines,  and  the  richest  shops. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are — 1,  the  Pokrovskoi  cathe- 
dral, built  in  J  554.  which  was  originally  so  constructed  as 
to  have  nine  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to  which  eleven 
more  have  henn  since  added,  ^o  th^t  tnere  are  now  twenty- 


one  places  of  worship  joined  together,  in  which  divine 
service  may  be  performed  at  the  same  time.  2.  The  house 
of  the  town  council,  a  handsome  edifice,  formerly  the  uni- 
versity. 3.  The  printing-oflSce  of  the  holy  synod,  a  very 
fine  building,  in  which  tliere  are  thirty  presses  for  printing 
ecclesiastical  books  in  Slavonian,  and  booKs  in  Greek,  Latin^ 
French,  and  German,  for  the  spiritual  schools  under  the 
synod.  The  Kitai-Gorod  contains  the  splendid  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  honour  of 
Minin  and  Pogarskii,  who  delivered  the  country  from 
usurpers  and  foreign  invaders  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  Michael  Romanof,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  the  reigning  family.  This  monument  consists  of 
the  colossal  bronze  statues  of  the  two  heroes,  fourteen  feet 
high,  on  a  pedestal  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Martos,  an  emi- 
nent Russian  artist 

III.  The  Beloi-Gorody  or  white  town,  the  third  grand 
division  of  the  city,  forms  above  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  en- 
closing the  Kremlin  and  Kitai-Gorod  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Moskwa  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
these  divisions.  Besides  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
the  Beloi-Gorod  contains  several  remarkable  edifices,  such 
as  the  university,  the  medico-chirurgical  academy,  the 
foundling-hospited,  the  post-office,  college  of  foreign  affairs 
(which  might  be  called  the  state-paper  office),  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  the  exercise-house,  the  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  nobility,  three  monasteries,  three  nunneries, 
and  numerous  churches.  The  palace  of  the  governor  stands 
in  a  fine  elevated  situation,  and  is  a  princely  edifice  of  three 
immense  stories,  besides  the  basement,  in  a  simple  style  of 
architecture.  The  internal  arrangement,  the  size  ana  ele- 
gance of  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the  rich  furniture  and 
decorations,  correspond  with  the  external  magnificence  of 
the  building.  The  university  suffiered  severely  iit  conse- 
ouence  of  Cue  French  invasion,  before  which  it  was  very 
nourishing.  The  fine  library,  and  valuable  collection  of 
all  kinds,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  "building  has  since 
been  repaired,  and  great  exertions  made  to  replace  the 
collections.  The  number  of  professors  and  students  has 
varied  very  considerably ;  there  were  in  the  years 

Professor* 
and  Maston.       •  8tadentc« 

1808  «  49  .  135 

1824  •  59  .  820 

1830  .  79  •  754 

.   1831  •  78  .  814 

1833  .  78  .  719 

1833  .  117  .  531 

1834  .  168  .  456 

1835  .  120  •  419 

The  exercise-house,  an  enormous  edifice,  was  built  in 
1817.  In  Russia,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  so  severe,  and 
the  heat  in  summer  frequently  so  intense,  the  inconvenience 
and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  training  and  exercising 
troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buildings  as  this  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  government  has  therefore  provided 
both  the  capitals  and  some  of  the  chief  towns  with  these 
edifices.  This  at  Moscow  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  in 
llussia.  It  has  two  fronts  precisely  similar,  and  two  similar 
ends.  The  length  of  each  front  is  560  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  each  end  168  feet ;  the  height  is  43  feet.  Each  firont  has 
32  and  each  end  8  plain  Ionic  columns,  with  fine  arched 
windows  between,  tne  frames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of 
oak,  not  painted,  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
white  walls.  In  this  building  2000  infiintry  and  1000 
cavalry  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  It  was  designed 
by  Lieutenant-General  Betancourt,  and  the  execution  of  the 
plan  superintended  by  General  Charbonnier.  The  roof 
rests  entirely  on  the  walls.  The  foundling-hospital,  founded 
in  1763,  is  an  immense  quadrangle,  four  stories  high, 
besides  the  basement.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  elevated 
bank  of  the  Moskwa,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yausa. 
It  is  a  very  plain  and  inelegant  edifice.  It  is  said  that 
it  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit  in  Moscow  in 
preventing  the  crime  of  infanticide,  which  was  very 
prevalent  in  Moscow,  where  that  and  the  barbarous 
practice  of  exposing  children  are  now  unknown.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  lists  of  the  mortality  are  pub- 
lishcid.  S torch  could  procure  none.  Dr.  Lyall  could 
only  obtain  a  Report,  dated  January,  18 ID,  from  which 
it  appealed  that  the  number  of  foundlings  out  of  the  hos- 
pital ^va^^  r{i42,  and  in  the  hospital  1138— in  all  8780  ;  tV 
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in  tha  preceding  year  4340  had  been  received,  being  an 
average  of  very  nearly  1 2  in  a  day.  The  assembly-bouse  of 
the  nobility  is  a  Ivge  pile  of  building,  or  rather  a  number 
of  buitdiogSy  the  effect  of  which  is  not  agreeable.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  great  splendour:  the  grand  hall  is 
large  enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  It  was  burnt  in 
1812,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt :  the  emperor  contributed 
100.000  rubles.  The  palace  of  General  Apraxin  far  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  private  edifice  in  Moscow;  it  was 
almost  totally  consumed  in  1612,  but  was  rebuilt  wjth  re- 
markable rapidity.  The  palace  of  Pashkof  is  reckoned  one 
of  tbe  fioost  specimens  of  architecture  in  Moscow.  The 
college  of  mines,  the  college  of  foreign  affairs,  containinir 
an  immense  mass  of  valuable  state  papers,  perfectly  wetl 
arranged,  among  which  are  several  English  state  papers, 
splendidly  ornamented,  from  1557  (Philip  and  Mary)  to 
1(>63  (Cbarles  II.),  the  post-office,  and  the  house  of  the  Bible 
Society,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their 
style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries are  worthy  of  notice. 

IV.  The  Zemiianoi-Gorodt  or  earthen  town,  was  so  called 
from  the  earthen  rampart,  which  was  erected  in  1618;  but 
of  which,  though  it  was  repaired  in  1 783,  not  a  trace  now 
remains.  This  rampart,  forming  a  pretty  regular  circle, 
enclosed  the  four  divisions  of  the  city.  In  its  place 
there  are  promenades  planted  with  trees.  In  this  division 
are  tho  d6p6t  of  the  commissariat,  a  handsome  building, 
consisting  of  a  large  central  structure  three  stories  high, 
adorned  with  Doric  columns,  with  a  balcony  at  their  base, 
and  two  wings.  The  d^pdt  for  spirits,  which  occupies  an  im- 
mense space  forming  two  squares,  is  chietiy  remarkable  for 
its  length  and  its  use,  it  being  the  d^pdt  for  the  spirits,  or 
votke,  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
from  which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  are  sup- 
plied. The  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society,  the  Moscow 
Commercial  School  (an  excellent  institution),  are  plain  edi- 
fices; the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Academy  is  a  large  building 
three  stories  high,  with  a  portico  of  six  Doric  columns,  and 
has  two  detached  advanced  wings.  It  possesses  a  very 
respectable  anatomical  museum,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  Zat- 
chateisko  monastery  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
city.  This  monastery  derives  its  name  from  the  church  de- 
dicated to  the  Zatchatiyd,  or  conception  of  St.  Ann,  a 
handsome  buUding  in  the  Gothic  style^  the  interior  of  which 
is  very  elegant  and  splendid. 

V.  The  slobodi,  or  suburbs,  thirty-five  in  number,  form 
an  immense  ellipse,  or  rather  irregular  polygon,  completely 
surrounding  the  ZemUanoi-Gorod.     Part  of  the  suburbs, 
like  the  Zemlianoi-Gorod,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and 
wooden  houses,  intermixed  with  superb  mansions  and  mean 
hovels ;  but  many  of  them  are  like  villages,  with  much 
unenclosed  pasture,  some  corn-fields,  and  waste  land.    In 
many  parts  of  this  division  a  stranger  might  fancy  himself 
as  far  from  Moscow  as  from  London.     Manv  of  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  Russian  monas- 
tery occupies  a  large  piece  of  ground,  which  is  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  enclosing,  besides  the  monastery,  a  princi- 
pal central  church,  and  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more 
churches.     Galitzin  Hospital  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  a 
noble  institution,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Prince  Galitzin.      Sheremetof 's  Hospital  is  an 
extensive,  noble,  and  magnificent  edifice,  resembling  a  fine 
Grecian  temple.    Count  jNicholas  Sheremetof,  desiring  to 
erect  an  hospital  at  Moscow,  obtained  an  ukase  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  in   1803,  approving  the  plan.      The 
sum  allotted  to  the  building  and  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  two  millions  and  a  half  of  rubles,  which,  at  that 
time,  might  be  equal  to  at  least  150,000/.  sterling.    The 
count  died  in  1809,  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  1810 
with  180  beds.  His  son  added  40  beds  more.   Since  that  time 
further  additions  have  been  made;    The  establishment  is 
not  merely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick :  a  large  annual  sum 
is  assigned  for  other  charitable  purposes,  such  as  giving 
portions  to  twenty-five  female  orplmns,  allowing  pensions  to 
fifty  indigent  females,  &c.   There  are  many  other  hospitals 
and  infirmaries.    The  chief  military  hospital  is  an  immense 
establishment,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  capable  of 
receiving  1500  patients.    A  fine  building,  now  called  Ca- 
tharine's Barracks,  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  the 
empress  Catharine  II,    It  was  converted  into  barracks  by 
the  emperor  PauL 


Moscow  is  the  residence  of  two  archbishops,  and  eonliiiu, 
besides  the  several  government  offices  and  public  intti. 
tutions  specified  in  this  article,  the  most  important  naas- 
factories  in  the  empire.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  vhoifi 
internal  trade,  and  is  the  depository  of  immense  quaoUD^ 
of  merchandise  of  every  description.  The  value  of  artidif 
imported  here  amounts  to  five  millions  of  ruble8iaa\a:. 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  great  Russian  nobles,  wboi/i 
here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  tbe  whole,  Moseuw  iscn; 
of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  vorliL! 
that  in  which  the  national  manners  and  the  character  of  inr 
people  have  been  least  changed.  The  populscion,  vkit. 
has  been  variously  stated,  is  supposed  to  amount  Io340,i»gi< 
including  the  military  (25,000^ ;  in  the  winter  this  utUBber 
is  increased  by  60,000  or  60,000  more. 

(Lyall,  Historv  of  Moscow;  Hassel;  HonchdnaE. 
Erman,  Reise,  vol.  i.,  1 833 ;  Humboldt,  Ebrenber^  d 
Rose,  Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  &C.,  vol.  i.,  1837 ;  Krascmtet 
Precis  du  Systcme  de  l Instruction  publique enRuitie,i'.. 
1837.) 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  \t^ 
from  Moscow,  dated  the  1st  of  August,  stating  that  tb 
emperor  has  caused  the  antient  nalaoeof  theCnrstolv 
thoroughly  repaired,  gilded  within  and  without,  aod  ter- 
nished  as  nearly  as  possible  conformably  to  antient  ^> 
nicies  and  traditions :  he  has  caused  the  palace  of  Men^' 
after  scarcelv  twenty  years'  existence,  to  be  levelled  with  ;• 
ground,  and  a  new  palace  of  immense  dimensioos  ij  t^ 
commenced  opposite  to  the  old  palace  of  tbe  Czars,  t- 
is  to  form  a  part  ef  it.  As  many  thousand  workmen  a/er:^ 
stantly  employed,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will «« '< 
completed.  Another  gigantic  work  is  the  building  «(* 
magnificent  church  for  all  Russia,  instead  of  that  ^'^^ 
the  emperor  Alexander  intended  to  erect  on  tbe  Spantf 
hill. 

MOSELLE,  an  important  river  belonging  to  thef???^ 
of  the  Rhine,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  its  cootx  ^ 
France,  and  the  lower  on  the  border  of  Luxembourg, «« 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  Moselle  h?a« 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  near  the  southern  «• 
tremity  of  that  range,  at  an  elevation  of  372  Fi«Jch  tflUJ 
or  about  2380  English  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  let  j^ 
first  its  course  is  in  the  mountainous  tract  occupied b]fl^ 
ramifications  of  the  Vosges;  but  at  Charmes,beiov£F^^ 
it  enters  the  great  plain  of  Lorraine,  which  is  wholly  viijr- 
by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  prin«p^ 
the  Meurthe  and  the  Seille,  both  on  the  right  w»^'.  ^* 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  at  first  north-north-we$t  wf^ 
miles  to  Toul :  from  Toul  it  flows  north-cast  in  J*"^ 
channel  of  17  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe,  w«*^ 
the  navigation  commences.  From  the  j^''*^'*??  gg 
Meurthe  it  flows  north,  or  north  by  east,  56  ^^'^\ 
quite  France,  and,  after  skirting  Luxembourg.  cn|^^ 
Prussian  territory.  After  leaving  France  it  fl^^^J^J:^ 
in  a  winding  channel  north-east  past  Treves,  ^*?!.  ^ 
and  Trarbach.  to  ite  junction  with  the  Rhine  atWO«^ 
In  the  Prussian  territories  it  receives  its  P^'^^'^P'LlIf  Jj^i 
the  Sarre,  which  is  partly  a  French  river.  /  ,rj^ 
course  of  the  Moselle  is  about  280  miles,  for  170  or  i^ 
which  it  is  navigable.  *  ^^m\d 

The  Moselle  is  subject  to  firequent  in«n*»"?"*j-jBi,g 
cause  considerable  damage.  It  is  used  for  ^^'^l?  jj^. 
for  85  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe.  *°  j^,; 
gation,  especially  in  the  French  part  of  the  river,  ^^ 
to  considerable  difiSculties ;  in  some  parts,  from  ^^ 
which  straiten  the  channel;  in  otbws,  from  *^®/ ^jj,i 
produced  by  too  great  an  expansion  of  the  waters :  ^^  ^ 
these  impediments  however  it  serves  as  *^®  ®"f  Ibe;  js" 
produce  of  a  considerable  district,  especially  for  ^^  ^ 
deals,  charcoal,  pit-coal,  freestone,  slate,  corn, 
manufactured  goods.  .    gorti^ 

MOSELLE,  a  department  of  France,  on  tne  ^ 
eastern  frontier  j  bounded  on  the  north  and  ^^^^iftcn 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  theRhenisti  P  ^^  ^ 
of  Prussia,  on  the  south-east  by  the  departfli®"^  ^  ^' 
Rhin.  on  the  south  by  that  of  Meurthe,  and  o^\y^. 
by  that  of  Mouse.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  ^^^P^^!v  ^i  If 
having  its  greatest  length  from  west  by  north  .m^- 
south,  from  near  Louguion,  on  the  Chiers,  to  tne  "  'jj,.]^; 
hood  of  Bitche,  amid  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  i  ^ 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  totne  Je"S  ^  ^j^? 
the  bank  of  the  Seille,  below  Nomeny  (MeuriDO'i  j^  ,^ 
neighbourhood  of  Sierk,  on  the  MoseUe,  41  m^^ 
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seeen  48^  55'  and  49^  33'  N.  lat^  and  between  5®  28'  and 
L3'  G.  longitude. 

!*he  area  or  the  department  is  estimated  at  2063  square 
t3s,  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  area  of  the 
nch  departments,  and  is  a  little  greater  than  the  area 
he  English  county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1 831 
1417,003;  in  1836  it  was  42 7»2 50,  showing  an  increase 
five  years  of  10,247,  or  about  2*5  per  cent.,  and  giving 

inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and  density 
populatioa  the  department  is  considerably  above  the 
rage  of  France,  and  in  both  respects  rather  above  the 
glish  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it    Metz, 

capital,  is  in  49**  6'  N.  lat.  and  S''  12'  E.  long,  172 
.es  in  a  direct  line  east  by  north  of  Paris,  or  1 91  miles  by 
I  road  through  GhSlons-sur-Marne  and  Verdun. 
The  highlands  of  the  department  are  at  the  extremities. 
e  eastern  extremity  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  the 
•sges,  and  the  western  by  the  heights  of  Ardennes,  which 
i  not  so  elevated  as  the  Vosges.  The  intermediate  part 
ongs  to  the  broad  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of  Lorraine, 
ich  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tributaries.  The 
sges  consist  in  this  department  not  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
t  of  the  formations  which  overlie  them,  to  the  new  red 
saliferous  sandstone  inclusive.  The  rest  of  the  depart- 
»nt  is  occupied  by  the  formations  superior  to  these,  and 
ich  intervene  between  the  red<sandstone  and  the  chalk, 
e  minerals  are  iron,  the  ores  of  which  are  found  in  every 
it,  but  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
•rth  working ;  copper  and  lead,  the  mines  of  which  have 
en  abandoned;  cosd;  rock  salt,  in  which  some  mines 
3  wrought ;  manganese ;  abundance  of  gypsum ;  excellent 
lestone;  together  with  sandstone,  quartz,  limestone, 
tiers'  earth,  and  crucible  clay.  The  principal  mines  of 
•n-ore  are  in  the  arrondissements  of  Briey  and  Thionville. 
lere  are  in  the  department  eighteen  establishments  for 
)rkiDg  iron :  in  these  establishments  are  fifteen  furnaces 
:  making  pig-iron,  in  eleven  of  which  charcoal  alone  is 
ed;  in  four,  charcoal  mixed  with  coke  or  other  fuel; 
ity-nine  forges  for  making  wrought-irou ;  and  three  for 
c  manufacture  of  steel.  There  is  one  coal-pit  in  the 
ipartment,  which,  a  few  ydars  since,  gave  employment  to 
iO  or  170  persons,  three-fourths  of  them  in  the  mine,  and 
oducod  annually  nearly  900  tons  of  ordinary  coal :  in 
^36  the  produce  rose  to  more  than  3000  tons. 
The  department  is  included  almost  entirely  in  the 
Lsin  of  the  Moselle :  a  few  of  the  streams  which  rise  on 
le  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vosges,  and  flow  immediately  into 
le  Rlune,  have  their  sources  just  within  the  eastern 
sundary  of  the  department ;  ana  the  Chiers,  and  its  tri- 
atary  the  Qrune,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
[euse,  water  the  western  part  The  Moselle  enters  the 
i»partment  on  the  south,  near  Pont-i-Mousson,  and  flows 
orthward,  41  miles  through  the  department,  by  Metz, 
hionville,  and  Sierk.  It  is  navigable  in  all  this  part, 
he  Sarre,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  enters  the 
apartment  on  the  south  side,  but  soon  after  quits  it  for 
le  department  of  fas  Rhin ;  and  entering  again,  crosses 
1)0  department  into  the  Prussian  territory,  but  at  a  con- 
iderable  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Moselle.  The 
avigation  of  the  Sarre  commences  soon  after  it  passes  the 
outhem  boundary,  at  the  junction  of  the  Albe,  which  also 
elongs  in  great  degree  to  this  department  Two  other 
ributaries  of  the  Sarre,  the  Rossel  and  the  Nied,  which 
&tter  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  called  re- 
pectively  Nied  Fran9aise  and  Nied  Allemande,  belong 
Imost  entirely  to  this  department ;  also  the  Ornes,  a  feeder 
if  the  Moselle.  The  Seille,  which  joins  the  Moselle  at 
detz,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  department 
if  Meurthe.  The  navigation  of  the  Moselle  is  given  in 
he  official  accounts  at  50  miles;  that  of  the  Sarre,  at 
!2  miles.  The  Canal  des  Salines,  which  was  formed  to 
sonvey  the  produce  of  the  salt-works  of  Meurthe  to  the 
Sarre,  has  part  of  its  course  in  this  department  It  follows 
the  valley,  first  of  the  Rode,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Albe, 
and  then  of  the  Albe  itself  till  its  junction  with  the  Sarre. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  pools  or  small  lakes, 
and  some  marshes. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
twelve;  their  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1, 1837)  was  276  miles, 
viz.  231  miles  in  repair,  26  miles  out  of  repair,  and  19  miles 
unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Metz, 
and  from  thence  onwara  into  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger- 
man states.  It  enters  the  department  on  the  south-west  side, 


and  runs  first  east,  and  then  east-north-east,  by  Mets,  Sar« 
reguemines,  Hombourg,  and  Forbaoh.  The  road  from  Paris 
to  Luxembourg  crosses  the  western  side  of  the  department 
through  Longuion  and  Longwy.  Roads  run  from  Metz  to 
Longwy,  with  a  branch  to  Ihionville ;  to  Sarrelouis  in  the 
Prussian  states ;  to  Nancy  and  to  Chslteau  Salins,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe.  There  are  roads  from  Sarregu&' 
mines  by  Chateau  Salins  to  Nancy,  by  Saar  Union  (Bas 
Rhin)  to  Phalsbourg  (Meurthe),  and  Strasbciprg  (BasRhiu) ; 
and  to  Sarrebruck,  in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  Routes 
D^partemcntales,  or  departmental  roads,  had  (Jan.  1, 1837) 
an  aggregate  length  of  216  miles,  viz.  182  in  repair  and  34 
out  of  repair.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  bye-roads  and 
paths  (chemins  vicinauz)  was  above  3000  miles.  In  the 
means  of  communication,  both  by  land  and  water,  this  de- 
partment is  better  provided  than  the  French  departments 
generally  are. 

The  temperature  of  the  department  varies  with  the 
elevation  of  the  surface:  in  the  plain  of  the  Moselle  it  is 
mild ;  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts  the  cold  is  of 
loiter  duration  and  more  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarreguemines  and  of  Bitche,  amid  the  Vosges,  the  snow 
lies  long  on  the  ground,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer  is  very  rapid.  Agriculture  is  better  understood 
and  practised  in  this  dep^tment  than  in  most  parts  of 
France,  and  the  peasantry  are  distinguished  by  their  activity 
and  superior  knowledge.  Fallows  are  graaually  passing 
into  disuse ;  and  the  employment  of  marl,  and  especially 
gypsum,  as  manure,  is  common.  About  750,000  acres* 
nearly  three-fiAhs  of  the  whole  surface,  are  under  the 
plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  exceeds  by  a  third 
the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments ;  and  in 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  maslin  (or  mixed  com),  the  prepon- 
derance is  about  the  same ;  but  from  the  number  or  horses, 
the  supply  of  oa^is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
A  consiaerable  qtrantity  of  pulse  is  grown ;  also  of  flax  and 
hemp ;  and  of  linseed,  rapie,  and  colza,  from  which  abun- 
dance  of  oil  is  produced.  Potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  not 
so  extensively  as  in  other  parts ;  maize  is  little  grown,  and 
buckwheat  not  at  alL  About  30,000  acres  are  occupied  as 
orchards  or  gardens,  especially  the  former;  and  some 
villages  are  so  surrounded  by  orchards,  that  they  appear  as 
if  built  in  a  wood.  The  melons,  peaches,  pears,  and 
especially  the  Mirabelle  plums  of  Metz,  are  in  high  repute. 
The  drying  of  the  fruit,  and  the  preparation  of  confectionary 
and  syrups  from  them,  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  nursery-grounds  of  the  department  are  in  high  repute, 
and  young  trees  are  sent  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
vineyards  occupy  about  13,000  acres.  The  wine  is  chiefly 
of  middling  qucdity,  the  vignerons  (vine-dressers)  finding 
their  account  in  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ordinary  wine,  from  the  hardy  Lorraine  grape,  rather  than 
in  the  uncertain  vintage  of  grapes  which,  though  they 
produce  better  wine,  are  less  able  to  withstand  the  frosts  of 
winter  and  spring.  Some  of  the  growths  are  however  fine, 
and  are  sent  into  Germany ;  the  commoner  sorts  are  con- 
sumed at  home.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  consider, 
able,  about  230,000  acres,  and  afibrds  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  the  iron  and  other  works :  the  trees 
are  chiefly,  oak,  beech  and  hazel :  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  walkingsticks,  made  from  the  thorn  and  the 
cornel. 

The  meadow-land  amounts  to  110,000  or  120,000  acres: 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
artificial  grasses.  The  number  of  horses  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  average  of  the  departments,  but  they  are 
of  a  very  ordinary  breed.  Thu  number  of  horned  cattle  is 
rather  above  the  average ;  but  they  are  of  small  size,  and 
do  not  readily  fatten.  The  number  of  sheep  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  breed  for  the  most  part  very  inferior. 
Considerable  efforts  have  however  been  made  of  late  years 
for  its  improvement :  the  Merinos  have  been  introduced  on 
the  model  farm  of  Monoey,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Briey ; 
and  the  English  breeds  and  the  Cashmere  goat  in  some 
other  establishments.  Swine  are  numerous;  their  flesh 
affords  a  substitute  for  the  deficient  supply  of  beef.  Bees 
are  pretty  extensively  kept 

The  forests  abound  with  game :  the  wild  boar  is  rarely 
found ;  but  the  roebuck  and  the  hare,  as  well  as  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  wild  cats,  are  common.  Redbreasts  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  where  they  are  taken  in 
autumn  in  great  numbers,  being  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish;  the  Sarre  and  the  Moselle'  yield 
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the  salmon  and  the  shad,  which  ascend  them  thus  far:  the 
crayfish  of  the  Sarre  are  excellent. 
The  department  is  divided  into  four  anondissements  as 

follows : — 


Area  in 

FopulaUoa  in             Na  of 

sq.  Milcf, 

1831. 

1836.    Communes. 

Metz, 

S. 

622 

150.840 

160,811       218 

Thionville, 

N. 

405 

83,227 

87,520      117 

Briey, 

W. 

459 

60,297 

62,946       126 

Sarreguemines, 

E. 

577 

122,639 

125,973      143 

2063       417,003       427,250      604 

The  numher  of  cantons  or  districts,  eaoh  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  twenty-seven. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Meta  are — ^Mets  Cpop.  in  1831, 
44,416  for  the  commune;  in  1636,  42,793),  on  the  Moselle; 
Gorze  (pop.  1740  town,  1781  commune),  at  some  distance 
from  the  left  hank  of  that  river ;  Boulay  (pop.  2643  town, 
2689  whole  commune),  near  the  Nied ;  and  Faulquemont^ 
on  the  Nied  AUemande.  Gorxe  is  in  a  narrow  valley  of 
the  most  picturesque  characttf .  It  has  several  fountainsi 
supplied  by  springs  in  the  town.  There  are  several  tan- 
yards  at  Gorze.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  and 
of  the  abbot's  house ;  also  of  some  subterranean  conduits  of 
Roman  erection,  which  convey  the  waters  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  neigbbour- 
hood  of  the  Roman  fortress  of  Arx  (now  Ars-sur-Moselle) 
across  the  Mouse,  and  then  to  Divodurum  (now  Meta), 
where  it  furnished  a  supply  of  water  to  the  baths  and 
naumachia.  Of  this  aqueduct  there  are  considerable 
remains,  partly  in  the  bed  of  the  Moselle,  and  partlv  on  the 
right  bank,  near  the  village  of  Jouy :  the  foundation  of 
it  is  ascribed  to  Drusus  by  antiquaries,  but  the  popular 
name  is  the  Devil's  Bridge.  At  the  village  of  Ars,  just 
mentioned,  are  two  paper-mills,  a  man^ctory  of  velvet 
and  one  of  woollen  cloth  for  clothing  tllb  troops.  Boulay 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  swords  and  bright  steel 
weapons ;  of  saws,  anvils,  and  all  kinds  of  joiners'  and 
locksmiths*  tools ;  of  cotton  yarn  and  woollen  cloths ;  of 
copperas,  alum,  soap,  and  glue.  There  are  also  breweries, 
lime-kilns,  fulling-mills,  oil-mills,  dye-houses,  and  tan-yards, 
besides  a  mill  for  grinding  plaster,  and  two  mills  for  grinding 
cutlery  and  tools. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Thionville  are— Thionville  (pop. 
in  1831,  4142  town,  5645  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  5680 
for  the  commune)  and  Sierk  (pop.  1624  town,  2028  whole 
commune),  on  the  Moselle ;  Roaemarck,  a  ^ort  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  river;  and  Bouzonville  (pop. 
1817  town,  2325  whole  commune),  on  the  Nied.  Thionville 
was  probably  founded  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Spaniards,  from  TOom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Ck)na&  after  the  great  battle  of  Rocroy,  4-d.  1649. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  a.d.  1 792. 
It  has  an  old  wooden  bridge  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  taken  down.  There  are  in  the  place 
several  potteries  and  brewhouses,  two  corn-mills,  two  bark- 
mills,  and  an  oil-press.  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  in- 
struction ;  courses  of  mstruction  are  given  in  geometry  and 
mechanics  applied  to  the  arts. 

Sierk  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  emiiienoa» 
crowned  by  a  fortress.  This  place  has  severu  tan-yards ; 
glue  is  made,  and  stones  for  oil-mills  and  presses  are 
cut  from  one  piece.  The  stone  with  which  Mets  is 
paved  is  quarried  near  this  town.  Sierk  is  the  mart 
for  the  hardwares  and  laces  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  the 
silks  of  Oevelt,  the  needles  of  Aix-la-Chapelle»  and  the 
copper  wares  of  Stolberg.  There  is  a  custom-house  (the 
town  being  close  on  the  frontier),  the  revenue  collected 
at  which  is  above  50,000/.  per  annum. 

At  Bouzonville  are  corn-mills  and  oil-presses,  several  tan- 
yards,  glue  manufactories,  and  cabinet-makers*  shops;  a 
brewery,  and  two  lime-kilns.  There  are  a  school  for  mutual 
instruction  and  an  outline  drawing-school.  At  Cattenom> 
a  village  between  Thionville  and  Sierk,  is  held  the  prin- 
cipal cattle-fair  of  this  district,  and  at  Hayange,  Moyeuvre 
Grande,  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thion- 
ville, are  the  vast  iron-works  established  by  the  late.M> 
Wendel,  for  the  preparation  of  iron  by  the  English  me- 
thods. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Br  ley  are — Briey  (pop.  in  1831, 
1755  commune;  in  1831, 1730),on'the  Woigo^  or  Voigot, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Omes  and  Longwy  (pop.  24&3)»  and 


Longuion  or  Longwyon  (pop.  1619).  on  oraear  tbiCb*-. 
Briey  consists  of  several  narrow  streets  on  the  >).|^, 
steep  hill,  and  commands  the  prospect  of  apleisijit: 
well  wooded  and  watered.     Longwy  oonsi«u  of  u.  .• 
the  upper  and  lower  town.    The  upper  town  i»au. . 
and  was  fortified  by  Vauban.    In  the  lower  tovn  tjf  • 
antiently  a  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which  Rr.QUL  ^ 
have  been  dug  up.    It   has  been  supposed  that  (Le 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp.    The  priDctai » 
is  large  and  regularly  formed ;  the  principal  puk: 
ings  are  the  town-hall  and  the  hospital.   The  iiil.. 
have  an  oil-press  and  a  brewery;  they  msnufacturear. 
ware   from   pipe-day,  and    trade  in  hams  and  a 
Longwy  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  18U,  kAi  . 
garrisoned  only  by  200  soldiersi  was  not  taken  v 
the  loss  of  3QO0  men.    There  is  a  school  of  ay:^. 
struction. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sarregusmloei  are-SiTc 
mines  (pop.  in  1831,  4142  town,  4189  whole  coiuqi^ 
1836,  41 13  for  the  commune)  and  Sarralbe  (pop.  Uf.  - 
3544  whole  commune),  on  the  Sane ;  Vorban^tv  sc; 
Rotte,  which  flows  into  the  Nied  Frao^Sbe;  Peteir. 
Puttelange  (pop.  1797  town,  2290  whole  comma, 
feeder  of  the  Albe ;  St.  Avoid  (pop.  329S  towu,  iH. , 
commune)  and  Hombourg,  on  the  Eossel;  FotbL, 
2958  town,  4281  whole  oommune),  between  the  K& 
the  Sarre;  and  Bitche  (pop.  2867  town,  3132  vk>- 
mune)»  amid  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  -Sarregiie]iLS:> 
well  built  town ;  its  principal  street  leads  to  Ibe  Im 
the  Sarre.    There  are  considerable  potteries  htt,&\. 
earthenwares  of  every  quality  are  manufactured,  &l  •  ^ 
to  Paris,  Strasbourg.  Nancy,  and  other  places.  Akr. 
imitations  of  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  an  artificial  ^.y 
of  great  beauty,  are  made  here.     Snuff  l)oxe»(^pu 
raache  are  made  round  this  town  to  the  jeulj  rw . 
more  than  30,000/.     There  are  several  eonhoii!l:i« 
breweries,  a  bark-mill  and  a  tile-kiln.  ThtKintr 
school  at  Sarreguemines.    SarralbederiTes  itsiiiseh 
its    situation  at    the    confluence  of  the  Sans  2£^  i^ 
Albe.    The  inhabitants  manufacture  lifleo;  tiieFsrta 
work,  not  in  factories,  but,  as  in  Ireland  u  i^  <»: 
houses.     Near   the  town  are  salt-worla  fitf  ^ 
annually  900  to   1000  tons  of  salt.    fivSiMiri 
several  flour-mills  and  a  tile-kiln,    Bits^  b  ^^j^  f 
foot  of  a  rock  of  red-sandstone,  on  whicTai»naj»*^" 
tress  deemed  impregnable.    The  ascent  to  tiitwrtwft^^ 
the  faoe  of  the  rock  is  very  steep,  andthewliul«]^«« 
the  rock  is  vaulted  and  formed  into  (^semates.  U<R '; 
well  dug  in  the  rock  270  feet  deep  and  protecwdVjJtiua; 
proof  povering.    There  are  in  the  town  an  Imf  ''^ 
barrack,  and  three  public  walks;  it  is  sunoaDdd^)''- 
with  battlements.    Jn  the  war  of  1792-3  the  hm^' 
tempted  in  vain  to  surprise  the  fortress  of  Bitco^  ^" 
of  the  villages  in  the  country  round  BitcbevjtiK*- 
considerable  roanufkcturpa;  the  iron-worl«or*eoje«i' 
employ  400  workmen;  and  at  the  glgssvorksofiu** 
and  (JoeUenbruck,  watch  and  clock  glfses,  to  iw«- 
value  of  8000/..  are  manufectured;  and  (hefl»»tgij^*- 
ofMunstbal  produce  goods  to  the  yesrJj  value  ei -v 
or  25,000/.  .  ,'.. 

The  manufsoturea  of  the  department  »»varw«>  Im- 
portant.   Cloth,  especially;  for  army  clothing,  m- 
various  other  woollen  fabrics;  linens,  cslwoes,  voi-'-. 
neckerchiefs,  and  other  silk  goods,  hstj  P*!^*.^ .f 
boxes  are  made.     Beside  the  worki  (of  "^^^^J.,, 
wrought  iron,  there  are  factories  fpr  n»a^»«  'f  ^ . 
nails,  saw-plates,  flies,  rasps,  and  other  ^ooM"^' j^^ 
ments.    There  are  several  glass-works,  !»|f  %. : 
breweries,  and  brandy  distilleries;  wasy  *»'°=* ^*j^,: . 
gypsum,  and  mills  for  pulverising  the  !*"*^*VQ*j^.i. 
women  are  employed  in  embroidery  snd  "^"r^  ^ 
The  exports  consist  of  the  productions  «  J^"^'l;. 
works,  wine,  wool,  timber,  preserved  fruits,  uq 
hams,  and  bacon.  .  .fMeu.' 

The  department  constitutes  the  bi»"<ff.\"  „,' E-  I 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffraj^n  of  the  wcb^^g^i  x;:  -• 
9on.    It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  IheCourttoj^^.,. 
circuit  of  the  Aoad6mie  Universitairs^W*^'  ^^.^j. 
third  military  division,  of  which  the  ,J^^»S 
Metz.    It  returns  six  members  to  w«  ^°*'" 

poties.  i;AfonMil'!''*'''' 

In  respect  of  education  this  «i«P*'^?^?  Jfrfocofc;  ^^ 
advance  of  the  averege  of  the  Fieaw  dep«"" 
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Terior  to  the  adjacent  departments  of  Meuse,  Meurthe, 
d  Bas  Rhin.  Of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
ilitaiy  census  for  1828-29,  57  could  read  and  write.  The 
iiuber  in  the  other  departments  was,  Meuse  74,  Meurthe 
,  Bas  Rhm  62 ;  average  of  France  39. 
This  department  antiently  constituted  part  of  the  teriitory 

the  Mediomatrici,  whose  capital  was  Divodurum,  after- 
trds  Mediomatrici  or  Mettis,  now  Metz,  and  of  the  terri- 
•y  of  the  Verodunenses  and  the  Treveri  or  Treyiri. 
lese  people  were,  in  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  compre- 
nded  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima.  The  Romans 
lied  the  Moselle,  Mosella  (Le.  the  little  Meuse»  a  diminu- 
e  of  Mosa,  the  Meuse),  and  the  Sarre,  Saravus.  In  the 
•ri lories  of  the  Mediomatrici,  beside  Divodurum,  were — the 
ivn  of  Ibliodurum,  which  D'Anville  fixes  on  the  river  Yron, 

the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meuse;  Cara- 
isca,  somewhere  near  Thionville ;  and  Ad  Duodecimum, 
I  the  border  of  this  department  and  that  of  Meurthe. 
lere  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  Roman  or 
illic  towns  mentioned  by  antient  authors  within  the 
undary.  From  the  Romans  the  department  passed  to 
e  Franks ;  in  the  middle  a^es  it  was  known  as  part  of 
e  country  of  Les  Trois  Evfichfis ;  and  before  the  Revolu- 
m  was  included  in  the  province  of  Lorraine. 
MOSES   {TVOD,  Mu>v(t^Cs  Mw<r$c)»  tho  lawgiver  of  the 

V 

ebrew  people,  was  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the 
n  of  Araram  and  Jochebed  {Exod.,  ii.  1 ;  vi.  20).  He  was 
)rn  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1571  B.C.,  according  to  the  com- 
on  chronology.  To  evade  the  edict  of  Pharaoh,  the  king 
'  Egypt,  that  all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should 
\  killed  {Exod.,  i.  22),  he  was  hid  by  his  mother  three 
onths,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks 
'  the  Nile.  Here  the  child  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
lughter,  who  adopted  him  for  her  son,  entrusting  him  to 
is  own  mother  to  nurse,  by  which  circumstance  he  was 
reserved  from  being  entirely  separated  firom  hisi  own  peo- 
ie.  He  was  probably  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where 
e  became  *  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.' 
t\rorf.,ii.  1-10;  Acts,  vii.  20-22;  Heb,,  xi.  23.)  At  the  age 
P  forty  years  Moses  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  his  He- 
rew  brethren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  on  one 
^casion,  seeing  an  Egyptian  (probably  some  officer)  mal- 
eating  an  Israehte,  he  interfered,  slew  the  Egyptian,  and 
uried  him  in  the  sand.  The  next  dav,  upon  nis  altempt- 
ig  to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  haa  quarrelled,  his  ser- 
ices  were  scornfully  rejected,  ai)d  he  was  upbraided  with 
le  murder  of  the  Egyptian.  Finding  that  his  secret  was 
nown,  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of 
fidianites  in  Arabia  Petrsea  [MidianitesJ  among  whom 
e  lived  as  a  shepherd  forty  years,  having  married  the 
aughter  of  their  priest  Jethro  or  Reuel.  (Exod.,  ii.  1 1-22 ; 
ct9^  vii.  23-30 ;  Heb.,  xi.  24-27.) 

As  Moses  fed  his  father-in-law's  flocks  in  the  desert  of 
inai,  God  appeared  to  him  at  Mount  Horeb  in  a  bush 
hich  burnt  with  fire,  but  was  not  consumed— an  emblem 
'the  Btateof  the  Isnelites— and  commanded  him  to  return 
I  Ejfypt  and  lead  outliis  people  thence  into  the  land  of 
anaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joined  with  Moses 
i  tliis  mission,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  miracles 
as  confeiTcd  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  Is- 
lelites  accepted  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  after  bringing 
in  miraculous  plagues  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  he 
juld  gain  Pharaoh's  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  people, 
e  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  miracu- 
)usly  divided  for  their  passage,  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Exod.,  iii.,  XV.)  [Exodus  ;  Jews.]  While  the  people  were 
ncamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  God  delivered  to  them, 
hrougn  Moses,  the  law  which,  with  some  additions  and 
Iterations,  was  ever  after  observed  as  their  national  code. 
Exod.,x\.)  After  leading  the  Israelites  through  ihewilder- 
less  for  forty  years  [Jews],  Moses  appointed  Joshua  as  his 
accessor  in  the  command  over  them,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
120  years,  on  Mount  Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Fordan,  having  first  been  permitted  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
laan  from  its  summit.  God  buried  him  in  the  valley  of 
Bethpeor  in  the  land  of  Moab,but  his  tomb  was  never  made 
known.   (D^u/.,  xxxiv. ;  Jude,  v.  9.) 

The  following  points  in  the  history  of  Moses  require  fur- 
ther explanation. 

1.  The  name  of  Moiea  Gltt^)  was  given  him  by  the 


Orf/T*t&D  from  Httto  to  draw  out)  of  the  water.*    (Exod., 


T   T 


Bgyptiafl  princess, /because/  she^aid,  *I  drew  him  out 


it.  10.)  Now,  under  the  circumstances  of  tne  case,  the  name 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  Egyptian  than  Hebrew,  and  its 
real  derivation  is  probably  that  given  by  Jablonsky  (Opus- 
cuta,  i.  152-7),  from  the  Coptic  Afo,  'water,'  and  Oudst^e, 
'saved.*  This  is  oonflrmed  by  the  form  Mo^v^^Ci  ^hich  is 
always  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  (Antiq,,  ii.  9, 6)  and  Philo  {De  Vita  Mosis,  ii.  83). 

3.  The  gap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  early 
history  of  Moses  has  been  filled  up  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
and  other  writers,  with  various  legends,  some  of  them  highly 
improbable,  of  which  an  outline  is  given  in  Milman^s  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.,  p.  61,  &c. 

3.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  many  divines  of  the  Rationalist  school 
have  attempted  to  explain  them  as  an  advantage  cleverly 
taken  of  natural  phenomena,  or  as  ingenious  jugglery. 
Even  if  it  Were  admitted  that  most  of  the  ten  plagues  were 
visitations  to  which  Egypt  was  subject,  they  would  still  re- 
tain all  the  essential  characters  of  miracles  in  their  increased 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Israelites  in  Grosfaen  from  most  of  them,  and 
in  their  immediate  cessation  at  the  prayer  of  Moses.  The 
imitation  of  the  first  three  plagues  dv  the  Egyptian  magi< 
cians  has  generally  been  ascribed  by  Jewish  and  some 
antient  Christian  ilrriters  to  diabolical  agency,  and  some 
modern  writers  have  considered  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
legerdemain.  But  assuredly  their  inabihty  to  imitate  the 
later  plagues,  when  they  confessed,  '.This  is  the  finger  of 
God'  (Exod.t  viii.  18,  19),  is  a  much  stronger  argument  fbr 
the  miraculous  character  of  these  visitations,  than  their 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it.  Several  writers 
have  shown  how  gvatly  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptians  from 
these  plagues  were  aggravated  by  their  physical  circum- 
stances and  religious  opinions.  (Bryant's  Observations 
upon  the  Plagues  inJHcted  on  the  Egyptians  ;  Rosenmiil- 
ler's  Scholia,  Exod.  vii.,  &c. ;  Milman's  History  qf  the 
Jews,  vol.  i.,  p.  68,  &e.)  Other  difficulties  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  mentioned  under  Exodus, 
and  in  Winer's  Biblisches  Realwbrterbuch,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133- 
1 39.  Respecting  the  king  of  Egypt  in  whose  reign  Moses 
led  out  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Antient  Egyptians,  vol.  L,  c.  2,  p.  54. 

The  part  which  Moses  took  as  leader  of  the  Israelites  is 
stated  in  the  Scripture  record  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
direct  command  of  God  (Exod,,  iii.),  and  the  laws  which  he 
gave  them  are  asserted  to  have  emanated  from  God  him- 
self. {Exod.,  XX.  1,  22,  &c.)  As  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
or,  as  theologians  express  it,  of  the  'Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,'  depends  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  as- 
cribed to  Moses,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  Pen- 

TATETTCH. 

The  Legislation  of  Moses. — ^The  chief  authority  for  the 
following  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the  '  Mo- 
saisehes  Recht '  of  Michael  is.  The  references  are  to  the 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 
Other  works  on  the  subject  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

The  Law  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus» 
and  Numbers,  and  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  but  in  neither  case  in  any  systematic 
order.  {Exod,,  xx.-xxiii.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  j  Levit., 
i.-viii.,  xi.-xxv.,  xxvii.;  Numb,,  v.-x.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxvii.- 
XXX. ;  Deut,,  iv.,  &c.) 

The  Mosaic  laws  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  enacted 
for  a  people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  out  of  the  nations  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in 
their  history  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  his 
people. 

The  whole  law  rested  on  two  fundamental  principles,  one 
of  which  was  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  and 
partly  political. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  true  God  ;  and  consequently 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
which  were  at  that  lime  the  prevailing  religious  errors- 
Other  nations,  while  acknowledging  the  supreme  God  as  the 
creator,  associated  with  him  subordinate  deities,  to  whose 
agency  they  looked  for,  temporal   blessings.     AU   sucb 
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wonlup  V&s  prohibited  by  the  first  words  of  Iho  I^w,  *  I  am 
jTehovah,  thy  Ood,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  Gods  wi^  me.'  {Exod.,  xx.  2,  3 ;  Deut,  iv,  35,  39.) 
Tlie  second  commandment  is  an  emially  decisive  pro^ 
hibition  of  idolatry  of  every  kind.  {Exod.,  xx.  4,  6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  taw  the  more  binding,  Jehovah, 
who  was  already  the  founder  of  the  nation  of  Israel  by  de- 
livering them  from  Egypt,  was  represented  as  their  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves,  and  thus  idolatry 
became  high-treason.  {Exod:,  xix.  4-8 ;  Deut^  vi.  22-24, 
xxxiii.5;  I  Sanu,  viii.  7;  x.  18,  19 ;  xii.  12;  I  Chron.,  xxix. 
23 ;  Isaiahf  xxxiii.  22.) 

The  land  of  Palestine  too  was  represented  as  the  property 
of  Grod,  held  under  him  by  the  people,  who  consequently 
had  not  the  power  to  alienate  it  for  ever.  {Levit.,  xxv.  23.) 
This  fundamental  principle  was  carried  out  in  the  form  of 
government  which  is  commonly  called  a  theocracy,  that  is, 
a  government  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  God. 
The  laws  were  given  by  God,  and  could  only  be  repealed 
hy  his  command  {DetUn  iv.  2 ;  xiu  32) ;  the  judges  were 
selected  usually  from  the  caste  of  the  priests,  and  are  re- 
presented as  holy  persons,  sittins:  in  the  place  of  God,  to 
whose  decision  they  submitted  difficult  cases  by  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Tbummim.  (Deut^  i.  1 7 ;  xix.  1 7.)  God 
often  made  known  his  will  concerning  state  affairs  through 
the  prophets,  of  whom  a  constant  succession  was  promised 
iDeut*9  xviii.  15-22) ;  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people 
with  prosperity  if  they  kept  the  law,  and  threatened  to 
punish  them  with  calamity  if  they  bn:>ke  it  In  these  par- 
ticulars the  Israelites  were  distinguished  from  other  nations 
as  being  under  the  more  direct  government  of  God ;  but 
nevertheless  they  had  a  well-defined  civil  constitution,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  ^f  the  Mosaic  law  is 
the  discouragement  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites 
and  other  nations.  This  principle  was  not  carried  so  for  as 
to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Palestine,  or  of 
Israelites  in  foreign  countries ;  but  both  practices  were  dis- 
couraged, and  tho  latter  much  more  than  the  former. 
Each  man  had  his  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as 
lie  could  not  sell  it,  he  of  course  forfeited  upon  settling  in 
a  foreign  country ;  and  many  of  the  practices  enjoined  upon 
the  people  were  such  as  could  hardly  be  observed  in  a  strange 
land.  To  prevent  their  indulging  in  conquest,  and  thus 
Tunning  the  risk  of  becoming  subject  to  foreign  powers, 
Moses  confined  them  within  certain  boundaries,  and  also 
prohibited  their  choosing  a  foreigner  as  king.   {Deut,  xvii.) 

This  state  of  isolation  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  who 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  people  the  country  assigned 
to  them  without  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  who  had  neigh- 
Iwurs,  such  as  the  Sidonians,  who  were  able  to  conduct 
their  commerce  for  them.  But  above  all  this  arrangement 
ivas  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
among  them,  prone  as  their,  history  proves  them  to  have 
i>een  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  citizens  of 
.any  state  affects  the  whole  complexion  of  its  institutions. 
Among  the  Israelites,  trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
followed  to  any  extent  as  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Hechahical  labour  was  probably  left  to  the  slaves,  who,  in 
.tho  bouses  of  the  wealthy,  appear  to  have  carried  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  (1  Chron.,  iv.  21),  and  to  the  women 
iProv.,  xxxi.);  though  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
we  find  some  of  the  more  noble  mechanical  arts  practised 
liy  freemen.  Hence  it  followed  that  there  were  no  cities 
dependent  on  trade  or  manufactures,  and  no  separate  classes 
of  citizens,  or  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  cities  of  Pa- 
lestine were  only  fortified  villages,  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  small. 

Neither  was  commerce  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  necessary  internal  commerce  was  provided 
for  by  the  three  great  feasts,  to  celebrate  which  all  the  men 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  thrice  a  year,  and  which,  in 
this  respect,  answered  the  purpose  of  modern  fairs.  But 
foreign  and  maritime  commerce  was  not  at  all  encouraged 
by  the  Mosaic  institutions,  many  of  which  tended  directly 
to  obstruct  it,  especially  the  making  each  man  a  landholder 
and  cultivator,  and  the  law  against  lending  money  on  interest. 
Besides  the  example  which  Moses  had  before  him  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  of  a  powerful  and  civilised  nation  flourishing 
almost  without  foreign  commerce,  he  was  probably  in- 
Jluenced  by  .the  following  reasons  in  discouraging  it.    It 


would  tend  to  introdnce  idolatry,  to  tempt  mwutr 
leave  the  country,  to  foster  luxury,  and  lo  ir.*'- 
Israelites  in  quarrels  with  other  nations;  vhilcor't; 
hand  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  commerce t.'- 
reach  through  the  Sidonians  and  the  Asiatic  t^^; 
vans.  In  later  times  Solomon  pursued  comniVi 
great  extent,  though  his  seamen  wore  not  Isne!  ^ 
Phoenicians. 

The  practice  of  freebooting  to  obtain  s  he.^ 
common  among  the  Arabs,  and  by  no  meant  c, 
among  their  Hebrew  brethren  {Judget,  \\^i\.\\^ 
couraged  by  Moses,  both  by  the  allotment  of  latii 
citizen,  and  by  the  little  encouragement  whicb  I-  • 
hunting. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  vu  n- - 
ture.    The  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  so  6 
every  Israelite  (that  is,  every  head  of  a  family  ct"- 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi)   received  a  portion  of  icl 
became  the  inalienable  property  of  himself  vA  : 
They  had  previously  been  a  nomadic  people.  iih\* 
that  condition  was  long  after  preserved  in  ti»  e  >• 
which  they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

This  freehold  basis,  as  we  may  call  it  preTpr.*?^ 
mation  of  classes  of  burghers  and  nobility.  Hit?* 
distinction  of  caste,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Lr 
descendants  of  Levi),  who  were  devoted  to  \ht  f 
religion  and  learning ;  but  even  they  could  no!  lr 
form  a  class  of  nobility,  for  they  had  no  landed  y 
but  were  supported  by  the  tithes  of  all  the  land 

In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  cilizeoi,  t" 
iution  of  the  republic  had  a  democratie  cbanc!«  • 
Moses  made  known  any  laws,  he  called  toother!:  * 
•  congregation  of  Israel /    When  we  eonsider  tlu:  il? 
her  of  adult  males  was  then  about  ^(tOOOi  it  becc?. 
bable  that  those  whom  Moses  addressed  omwh  '^  ■ 
were  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  the  rr?:.  * 
persons  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  xl\.  7,  S.wi  V-^:- 
and  in  other  passages  there  are  enameratioQ:  4'^-:'  ■ 
of  persons  of  whom  these  representatives  conii^ff^i '■■ 
elders,  heads  or  captains  of  tribes,  jud§&,  ai  /' 
scribes.    {Deiit.  xxix.  10 ;  Josh,  xxiiL  i:  uirJ' 

The  lowest  rank  of  officers  in  the  repofc^ftiT*>>- 
of  tribes  and  heads  qf  families.    These^^ "^ '^  ■ " 
nant  of  the  patriarchal  state,  and  are  srill  kK'T  -J  • 
the  Beduin  Arabs.    Each  of  the  twelw^^^sii  ■';• 
(Numb,  ii.)    The  tribes  were  subdivid«l  w*o  r""^' 
lesser  families,  called  families  and  hmaH^^''^* 
had  their  respective  heads.    (iViwiA  i.  2;/'^5  "^ 
These  heads  of  families  are  in  all  probaWiiy^^f  t' 
called  elders  in  Deut  xix.  12;   xxi.  1-19;  ar..^ 
xxiv.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  clAen  wRcr/- 
reference  to  their  age,  as  the  word  would  seem  w  • 
it  were  not  constantly  used  in  other  lan<rn.ve<  >  - 
office  or  of  honour,  without  referetjce  to  ar.  ^^  ^^ 
Roman  senator^  the  Greek  xpfc/JiVipoc.  an<J J '  i 
sheik.    It  is  equally  uncertain  in  what /ajfj-;  ' 
princes  of  tribes  were  chosen.    The  princos  ot 
found  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David.  ,   .  »  -n 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  twelw  distinc-  [  ^ 
wealths,  governed  by  the  princes  of  tribes,  am '^  ^ 
by  the  heads  of  families ;  and  they  sometim«  3"^^  j 
rate  states,  carrying  on  war  indcpendenig' f' ^  •  j 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  kmg».  <''^f;^\t 
Judges  iv.  10;  xviii.-xx.;  1  Chron.  '^■, '^^'T,..-  W 
The  descendants  of  Levi  were  not  reckoiico »  •  i 
twelve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  the  terrm  . 
brethren;  and  the  number  of  the  trtejra^  J" 
the  division  of  the  descendant*  of  Joseph  im '  ^ 
which  were  named  after  his  sons  Ephrairocr^  - 
{Numb,  i.)    A  certain  number  of  P^i;"Vr  ii ' 
been  necessary  to  constitute  tribes  and  fm^ 

xxiii.  11.)  «-iuM"'\ 

These  twelve  tribes  were  united  ^^  one  ^  „,,,  r 
generally,  though  not  always,  ''<^  *  ^'"  ,i  tr.  '• 
ther  a  lawgiver  as  Moses,  or  a  general « •'  'jy^.  i 
as  those  whose  history  is  recorded  in  "!J,I' ,  ^^c  * 
a  king  as  Saul  and  his  successors.  7;"  ^^e-'  * 
judges  however,  it  is  highly  pi«baWe  m-  ^^^  '. 
ruled  not  over  all  Israel,  but  only  over  ♦mgJi  ^^^ 
twelve  tribes  met  in  general  diets  (/^'  J^g£,rt»''^j 
united  in  war  against  a  commoB  **!?"*|[Laf»t»tri'»*' 
instances  of  the  independence  of  the  «!»•  ^  ^ 

fact  that  David  reigned  W^  V^  ^ 
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Judah  alone;  in  Uk0  leyolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes  fjrom  Reho- 
boam;  and  in  the  standing  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Joseph,  which  led  to  that  revolt. 

The  noxt  rank  of  officers,  the  judges,  did  not  represent 
their  tribes.  Before  their  appointment  Moses  was  sole 
judge,  and  it  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of  that 
office  that  a  class  of  judges  was  instituted.  {Exod*  xviii.) 
There  was  a  judge  over  every  ten  persons,  another  over 
;very  hundred,  and  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
iach  of  these  orders  there  was  au  appeal  to  the  one  above, 
ind  from  the  last  to  Moses  himself.  Moses  fUrther  ordained 
iiat  when  the  people  W(^e  settled  in  Palestine,  judges 
(hould  be  appointed  in  every  city.  The  choice  of  them 
ippears  to  have  been  left  to  the  people,  as  Moses  lays  down 
10  rules  for  their  election.  In  subsequent  ages  it  generally 
lappened  that  they  were  Levites. 

In  Numb,  xi.  16,  we  have  an  account  of  the  appointment 
)f  seventy  men  out  of  the  elders  of  the  people  to  assist 
VIoses.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges; 
ind  the  foundation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  so  well  known  in  the 
ater  Jewish  history,  is  traced  to  their  appointment  Micha* 
;lis  takes  a  very  different,  and,  we  think,  more  correct  view 
»f  their  office.  He  considers  that  they  were  a  senate  chosen 

0  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  government,  and  that  the 
nstitution  was  but  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  men- 
ioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  real 
Sanhedrim  was  not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
ivity. 

The  scribes  were  an  order  of  officers  quite  distinct  firom 
he  judges.  This  office  was  instituted  during  the  Egyptian 
raptivity.  {Exod.  v.)  They  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
•ity.  (Deut,  xvi.  18.)  In  the  time  of  the  kio^  thev  were 
generally  taken,  like  the  judges,  froifi  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
Their  name  {^tniSM)  is  derived  from  a  root,  which  still 

ixists  in  Arabic  IscUar),  meaning  to  write.  From  this  and 
)ther  circumstances  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  the 
}fficcrs  who  kept  the  genealogical  registers  and  apportioned 
:lie  public  burdens  to  every  individual.  They  also  con- 
veyed to  the  people  the  general's  orders  in  time  of  war. 
[Josh,  i.  10.) 

Such  was  the  Israelitish  state,  consisting  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  people,  governed  by  the  heads  of  families,  the 
irincea  of  tribes,  the  judges,  and  the  scribes.  To  this  demo- 
cratic constitution  the  tribe  of  Levi  formed  a  counterpoise, 
rhey  had  no  landed  property,  but  received  the  tithes  of  all 
the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  they  received  the  first  fruits 
3f  ail  produce,  probably  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
crop;  they  had  a  part  of  every  sacrifice;  and  while  the 
people  were  in  tibe  wilderness  every  beast  killed  for  food 
hvas  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  the  priest  received 

1  portion  of  every  slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought 
:o  the  altar ;  they  had  everything  that  was  devoted  to  God, 
ind  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first-born  of  men  and 
inclean  cattle,  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and 
;ome  minor  articles.  A  calculation  of  these  items  would 
ihow  that  their  revenues  were  enormous,  and  far  more  than 
s  needed  for  the  support  of  a  bodv  of  religious  instructors. 
3ut  this  was  not  the  office  of  the  Levites ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  living  in  cities  of  their  own  made  the 
lischarge  of  such  an  office  impossible.  They  were  indeed, 
n  a  different  sense,  the  ministers  of  religion ;  for  they  per- 
ormed  all  religious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the 
aw,  explained  it  in  doubtful  cases,  and  were  bound  to  read 
t  over  to  the  people  once  every  seven  years ;  but  a  body  of 
eligious  teachers  or  doctors  did  not  exist  till  after  the 
Sabylonidb  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the  literary  class 
}f  the  nation,  and  filled  all  the  learned  professions.  Diffi- 
:ult  questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  judg- 
nent.  {DeuL  xviL  8-13 ;  xxi.  6.)  In  the  wilderness  fbey 
ormed  a  guard  to  the  tabernacle  and  to  Moses.  The  ooca- 
don  of  their  obtaining  the  priest's  office  is  related  in  Exod, 
ULxii.  25-29. 

The  head  of  theLevitical  order  was  the  high-priest,  who 
ras  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Aaron.  He  possessed 
preat  influence  in  the  state.  He  was  the  supreme  legal 
authority.  In  Deut.xv\L  12,  he  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
be  judge  or  chief  magistrate ;  and  when  there  was  no  king 
iv  judge,  the  high  priest  was  the  chief  magistrate,  as  in  the 
iose  of  Eli. 

Moses  did  not  determine  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
be  supreme  magistracy.    Before  his  own  death  he  ap- 
K>inted  a  successor  in  the 
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person  of  Joshua,  who  was  a  j  ncatioiMd  above. 


ndktary  leader,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  Palestine.  Joshua  was  suooeeded  by  the 
judges  *  at  intervals  of  time.  The  office  is  mentioned  by 
Moses  (Z>0tf^.,  xvii.  12),  but  he  gives  no  command  for  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  judges  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Carthaginian  suftetes.  They 
were  not  the  ordinary  and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they 
governed  Israel  in  times  of  trouble.  There  was  no  regular 
succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all  of 
them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succeeded  by  kings,  of  whom  there  was 
a  regular  succession  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  should 
remain  a  free  republic  under  the  supreme  government  of 
Jehovah,  and  though  when  the  peoole  actuaUy  asked  fbr  a 
king,  God,  by  Samuel,  represenCea  their  desire  as  both 
foolish  and  sinful  (1  Sam.,  viii.) ;  yet  as  Moses  foresaw  that 
they  would  wish  for  a  king,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  the  people  power  to  choose  one,  and  pre- 
scribed his  duties  {Deut,,  Xvii.  14-20).    This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  Moses  shows  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  good  legislator,  in  making  the  best  provisions 
which  the  circumstances  allowed,  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  out  his  views  of  what  was  best  where  the  character  of 
the  people  made  those  views  impracticable.    The  following 
are  tne  chief  laws  respecting  the  king.    The  election  of  the 
king  was  left  to  the  people  {Deut,,  xvii.  14),  with  the  re- 
striction that  he  must  be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a 
foreigner  (ver.  15) ;  the  appointment  must  be  one  which  had 
the  sanction  of  God  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on  this  subject  was 
made  known  through  a  prophet,  as  we  find  from  history 
(I  Sam.,  ix.,  X.).    He  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  nor  a  great  number  of  horses  (ver.  16).  This  law  was 
well  suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  Palestine,  a  moon- 
tainous  country,  which  could  be  defended  without  cavalry, 
and  where  the  keeping  up  of  such  a  force  could  only  arise 
from  a  spirit  of  conquest    This,  like  some  others  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  was  disregarded   by  Solomon,  who  had  an 
enormous  number  of  horses.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead 
the  people  back  to  Bgypt  (ver.  16),  which  probably  means 
that  he  was  not  to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Goshen. 
(Michaelis,  vol.  i.,  p.  64-67.)    He  was  not  to  take  many 
wives,  *  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  *  (ver.  17),  as  happened 
to  Solomon,  whose  wives  seduced  him  to  idolatry.  Another 
reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourage  polygamy  by 
the  example  of  the  king.    Tliis  law  was  constantly  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.    He  was  not  to  collect  excessive 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).    He  was  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  law,  of  which  he  was  to  have  a  copy 
written  out  at  his  accession,  which  he  was  to  read  daily 
(ver.  18, 19).  On  his  obedience  to  these  commandments  de- 
pended the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).    Besides 
this  fundamental  law,  there  was  an  agreement  or  covenant 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  was  sworn  to  by 
every  king  at  his  accession.  (1  Sam.,  x.  25 ;  Michaelis,  Art. 
55.)    The  kingly  power  was  therefore  not  unlimited ;  but 
we  find  that  the  government  of  the  kings  had  always  a  ten- 
dency to  despotism,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
an  hereditary  military  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  which 
prevailed  among   the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other 
Oriental  people,  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  person 
to  be  supreme  judge.    As  to  the  latter  point,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  intention  of  Moses  that  the  burden  of  deciding 
causes  should  rest  upon  the  kings,  and  very  mischievous 
consequences  resnltea  from  their  assuming  the  office. 

The  king  had  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws,  provided 
they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  oonstitntion,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments 
prescribed  by  Moses.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  priest,  even  the  high-priest ;  and  it  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  reform  abuses  in  religion.  These  powers,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  code,  are  inferred  from  the 
constant  exercise  of  them  by  the  kings.  Such  matters  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and 
people  mentioned  above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  bad 
the  right  to  declare  war  at  his  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royal  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordi* 
nance.  They  consisted  of  presents  (1  Sam.,  x.27;  xvL20), 
of  tithes  from  all  the  land  (I  Sam.,  viii.  15),  and  of  a  de- 
mesne which  was  probably  acquired  by  confiscations.  The 
kings  had  a  right  to  demand  bond-services  of  the  people 

*  ThiM  trapreme  mRgutraey  miut  not  be  coafonndad  with  the  ordinary  Judges 
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O  Sofn^  viii.  12-16;  1  Kings,  v.  13-18),  which  at  flm 
howeter  were  chiefly  performed  hy  the  Canaanites  who  re- 
mained in  the  land.  In  later  times  a  poll-tax  was  exacted 
on  pressing  oceasions*  They  took  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabian  deserts  to  rear  cattle.  (1  Chron,,  xxvii. 
29-31.)  Solomon  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
foreign  commerce. 

The  monarchy  was  hereditary,  for  the  election  by  the 
people  mentioned  above  referred  not  to  every  individual, 
but  to  the  family  from  which  the  king  was  to  be  taken. 
The  crown  did  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son ; 
thus  David  appointed  which  of  his  sons  should  succeed 
him,  and  the  people  evidently  expected  him  to  do  so.  (1 
Kings,  i.  20.)  But  this  right  of  selection  was  afterwards 
abrogated. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Israelites  were  of  a  simple 
character.  Although,  as  stated  above,  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse,  yet 
alliances  with  foreign  nations  were  not  forbidden.  The 
alliances  which  were  afterwards  made,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  sufficiently  imprudent 
in  their  own  nature  to  account  for  their  being  opposed  by 
the  prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  exterminate-^those  Canaan- 
ites,  namely,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  which  thev  were  to  pos- 
sess; this  command  was  never  perfectly  obeyed,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  mitigated.  Other  nations,  as  the  Amalekites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  were  represented  by  Moses  as 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  on  account  of 
injuries  which  they  had  done  them,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  revenge  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  The  laws 
regulating  war  against  other  nations  {Deut*,  xx.)  were  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  but  not  more  so  than  the  international  law 
then  recognised  is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  their  heathen  enemies  are  known  to  have  been 
greater  than  any  that  the  Israelites  can  be  charged  with. 
If  a  city  resisted  aftei  being  summoned  to  surrender,  all 
the  men  in  it  were  to  he  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  made  slaves.  This  law  however  only  applied  to  the 
cities  *  which  were  very  far  off;'  but  as  to  the  cities  of  the 
Hittites,  Amorites,  and  others,  which  were  given  as  an  in- 
heritance to  them  by  Grod,  they  were  commanded  to  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathed.  The  spoil  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  except  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  de- 
voted to  God  and  destroyed.  Horses  were  to  be  hamstrung. 
The  fruit-trees  in  the  enemv's  country  were  to  be  spared. 

During  the  three  great  festivals,  when  every  male  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  assu- 
rance being  given  by  God  that  during  these  periods  no  man 
should  desire  their  land.  (Exod.,  xxxiv.  24.)  Michaelis 
endeavours  to  show  that  this  truce  was  observed  by  all  the 
surrounding  nations  except  the  Canaanites,  who  were  there- 
fore destroyed. 

Embassies  were  only  resorted  to  on  particular  occasions, 
and  the  persons  of  ambassadors  were  sacred.  When  the 
Israelites  wanted  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  other 
people,  Moses  asked  permission  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  foundation  of  the  civil  law  of  Moses  is  laid  in  the 
command,  'Thou  shcdt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
{LeviU  xix.  18.) 

1.  LaiDS  relating  to  /Voptfr/y.— Moses  ordained  that  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  land  should  be  divided  by  lot 
in  equal  portions  among  the  Israelites,  and  should  then  be 
inalienable  for  ever.  This  law  was  invested  with  a  religious 
sanction,  by  representing  €rod  as  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
land,  which  the  people  only  held  as  tenants  under  him. 
{Levit,,  XXV.  23.)  The  land  might  be  sold  nominally^  but 
as  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs  in  the  year 
of  juM/m, which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  such  a  sale  amounted 
only  to  the  sale  of  tbe  crops  for  fifty  or  fewer  years.  Land 
80  sold  might  be  redeemed  on  certain  conditions  before  the 
year  of  jubilee.  {Levit,  xxv.  25,  &c.)  The  law  against  the 
alienation  of  land  admitted  of  exceptions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  land  vowed  to  God,  if  not  redeemed  before 
the  jubilee,  became  the  property  of  the  priests.  {Levit, 
xxvii.  16.)  Moses  however  plainly  intended  that  land  sold 
cr  vowed  should  always  be  redeemed  before  the  jubilee. 

A  provision  was  made  for  avoiding  litigation  respecting 
the  crops  upon  the  ground  at  the  jubilee,  by  the  institution  of 
the  sabbatical  year,  during  which  there  was  to  be  neither 
flowing  nor  reaping,  but  all  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow. 
Every  seventh  year,  and  likewise  the  year  of  jubilee,  was 
»  sabbatical  year.    A  promise  was  annexed  to  the  law,  that 


the  crop  of  tbe  sixth  year  (or  perhaps  we  should  ra^.' 
six  years)  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  fbod  vhil^'t. 
lay  fallow.  {Levit,,  xxv.  20-22.)  Michaelis  is  of  " 
that  the  tendency  of  this  law  was  to  increase  the  •■ 
wealth  by  affording  a  atrong  iudacemeot  to  sten  :- 
during  the  six  years  of  plenty,  part  of  which  might  > 
at  an  increased  price  to  the  nefgbbooring  coc:- 
nations  in  the  seventh  year ;  but  this  seemi  a  ten  r- 
factory  explanation  of  the  matter.  He  aUo  meobc, 
incidental  advantages,  as  he  considers  them,  oftLn 
tion.    (Mich.,  Arts,  74,  75.) 

The  laws  of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  docjt- 
to  have  been  long  observed ;  indeed  it  is  plain  k^l 
xxvi.  34,  that  Moses  expected  them  to  be  dis»:- 
From  2  Chron,,  xxxvi.  21,  it  appears  that  up  to  ci. 
lonish  captivity  there  had  been  seventy  sabbfttici 
neglected.  This  would  carry  us  back  nearly  5{fv 
namely,  to  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David,  as  the  timet' 
the  observance  ceased. 

A  man's  property  descended  to  his  sons,  ofrlr* 
eldest  had  a  double  share.  (Deut,,  xxL  17.)   Thta^ 
of  daughters  from    the   inheritance  was  establsr* 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  (Gen,,  xxxl  14.)  Nof 
is  made  in  the  law  for  the  support  of  unmarried  isi. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  di^i  l- 
only  daughters,  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  »cd 
the  daughters  should  inherit  their  Other's  proper 
that  they  must  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  Tl 
bands  of  such  heiresses  were  reckoned  as  tbe  socsol  | 
father-in-law,  and  took  his  name.    Failing  dau^tr 
inheritance  passed  to  a  man's  brethren;  Mmgtm 
father's  brethren;  and  failing  them,  to  the  next  afk^' 
deceased.    (Alamft.,.  xxvii.    1-11.)    Batthelivps 
directions  as  to  determining  tcho  are  the  next  (Almr 
bably  this  was  already  determined  by  custom.  11ie.Vi^ 
law  contains  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wills;  b&trr^ 
that  the  riffht  of  bequeathing  property  oXhtikii}^^' 
isted  both  before  and  after  his  time,  and  be  Dottere  p 
bib  its  it. 

2.  Laws  relating  to  Persons,— The  Imnf^^^'^' 
cate  the  most  complete   filial  obedience.  (ilra^H  j- 
compare  Ephes,  vi.  1-3.)     The  power  oihAea^^rUJ 
sons  was  great,  and  does  not  appear  toiiffo^*«  ^|^^ 
grew  up.    We  have  here  a  remnant  ofthepJri^DJ^ !!•*'*: 
Flagrant  acU  of  disobedience  were  puJiis^ '^^^ ^^'f 
{Exod.,  xxi.  17;  Levit,,  xx.  9),  which  howc^ewiAjiM 
be  inflicted  by  a  judicial  process,  and  notatlhep.rt>-.t 
the  father  {Deut,,  xxi.  18-21).    Fathers,  sod ««« «>  |^^ 
chose  wives  for  their  sons.   Next  to  the  father, ibet^vt 
had  the  greatest  power  over  the  Ihmily, thougb  itrf.»^" 
clearly  api^ear  in  what  this  consisted,  nor  wbetba '■ 
exercised  in  his  father's  lifetime.    Though  wtfltever^ 
the  womb  was  a  flrst-born  {Exod,,  x\\i.  12),  P"'*; 
from  Deut  xxi.  15,  and  1  Chron.,  v.  1.2.J|*»Jf  "Ti^ 
of  a  family  was  the  first  born  to  a  man  of  all  wscd-- 
and  not  the  first  bom  by  each  of  his  wives.  , , 

Marriage  Laws.—Amon^  the  Hebrews,  m  »ffl?v 
Oriental  nations,  wives  were  generally  bought  [^ 
15-30;  xxxiv.  12;  Rosea,  iii.  1-2),  and  ^  j^'T'V,.' 
their  price  was  fixed  by  law  {Exod.,  xxii.  1«»  j;;i:^l' 
28,  29).  Some  wives  were  not  bought,  and  ifl«e  -.^ 
greater  freedom  than  the  others.  In  certain  ci  . 
bines  were  aUowed.  {Exod,,  xxi.  Ml ;  Michaelis, ^^' 

The  marriage  law  of  Moses  had  in  g«JJ?^  Jlnir^  ^i 
promote  marriage,  and  this  chiefly  ^y°^^°  .k.^  j 
notion,  which  he  found  already  prevailing  ^^^11'!^^,:.: 
that  it  was  highly  honourable  for  a  man  to  ^J^^^^^v, 
who  might  perpetuate  his  name,  and  hy  n      -j^,. 
upon  this  notion  the  law  of  leviraie  marrtag^^^^^^^y 
was  enacted  that  when  a  man  died  1®*^'°?  , j^ga  i  -;  1 
brother  should  marry  her.  and  ^^  ^  fZ^^^^ 
brother ;  that  is,  children  who  were  to  be  atco   ^  .^ 
longing  to  the  first  husband,  and  who  were  eniv 
genealoj?ical  registers  in  his  name.     ,      gerenionii*  ^' 

The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  no  naarriage^^^^  ^^^ . « 
may  conjecture  from  history  {Gen., ^^'^'if         '  " 


much  resembling  those  of  the  Araow  ^  .^  ,„ 
sell  I  uuy  (Lane's  Modern  Egyptiarat  vwj^^^  ^,  .> 
already  in  use,  which  Moses  left  as  he  row  ^^^^^j^u^  • 
nected  no  religious  ceremony  with  ,  -jiuwift'-: 
matrimony.  The  bridegroom  migiil  F'/^!L,  |j;/;.  •» 
9igna  virginitatis  were  wanting  {Oc^^  *^'' 
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kit  understanding  of  tbifl  law  is  veiy  important  to  the 
ilanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  divorce 
ati.^  V.  31-32),  which  ha9  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
rriage  laws  of  Christian  countries.  (Michaelis,  ArU,^%,  93.) 
^oses  permitted  pol^gamy»  as  is  proved  hy  the  laws  in 
od.,  xxL  9,  10,   Leuit^  xviiL  18»  Veut^  xxi.  15-17,    by 

constant  practice  of  it  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
I  nee  ted  witn  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  prohibits  it,  and 
the  small  number  of  the  flrst-bora  compared  with  the 
ole  number  of  males,  namely,  about  1  in  42  {Numb,,  iii. 
.  But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  'on 
ount,'  as  Christ  said,  'of  the  harduess  of  the  people's 
krts,'  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  rooting  out  inveterate  cus- 
ns,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons*  which  are  pointed 
L  by  Michaelis  (Art,  96).  Some  of  his  laws  nave  a 
ong  indu'ect  tendencv  to  prevent  it,  for  example,  the 
ying  of  a  wife;  and  notwithstanding  some  striking 
imples  of  its  practice,  as  that  of  Solomon,  it  does 
t  appear  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Is- 
ilites.  (Mich.,  Art.  95.)  After  the  Babylonish  captivity 
seased  entirely.    Moses  however  set  limits  to  the  practice 

polygamy,  not  allowing  many  wives.  {Deut,  xviL  17.) 
}sea  prohibited  marriages  between  certain  near  relations, 
ne  of  which,  those  namely  between  parents  and  children, 
others  and  sisters,  he  considered  as  opposed  to  natural 
)rality,  for  he  calls  them  abominatiofu,  and  represents 
em  as  sinful  in  themselves.  Other  marriages  between 
Lations'were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected 
th  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  {Levitt  xviiL 
> ;  Michaelis>  book  iii.,  c.  7.) 

Of  divorce  Moses  was  no  favourer,  at  least  if  we  may 
dge  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond 

Gerut  ii*  24 ;  but  he  allowed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
\  altogether  ajfproved,  '  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
marts'  {Matty  xix.  8).  The  law  of  divorce  is  in  Deut., 
liv.  1-4.  If  a  man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
vay  by  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  She  might 
ten  marry  again ;  but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  away 
*  died,  she  might  not  return  to  her  first  husband.  (Mich., 
rts,  119, 120.)  No  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
iVorced  wife.  In  certain  cases  the  husband  forfeited  his 
ght  of  divorce  {Deut.,  xxil  19,  29).  The  support  of  a 
idow  after  her  husband's  death  was  provided  for,  if  she 
ad  no  children,  by  the  law  of  levirate  marriages ;  if  she 
ad  children,  it  was  left  to  filial  piety. 

Law9  respecting  Slaves  ana  Servant^.-^'^LoBes  found 
tavery  alreadv  existing  among  the  Israelites  and  their 
eighbours.  He  permitted  it  to  continue,  under  certain 
estrictions,  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  are  conceived  in 
lie  most  merciful  spirit  (see  especially  Deut.,  xxiiL  15,  16). 
ilaves  were  acquired  by  capture  in  war,  by  purchase,  and 
y  the  marriage  of  slaves.  Of  purchase  there  were  four 
inds:  1,  when  a  slave  was  transferred  from  one  master  to 
nother ;  2,  when  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  sold 
imself  for  a  slave;  3,  when  parents  sold  their  children; 
,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  thief  unable  to  make 
estitution,  was  sold  as  a  punishment.  The  value  of  slaves 
ras  of  course  variable,  but  in  two  cases  it  was  fixed  by 
iw  (Exod,,  xxL  32 ;  Levit.,  xxvii.  1-8).  Besides  the  slaves 
f  private  individuals,  there  were  others  who  belonged  to 
he  public ;  these  were  employed  in  menial  labours  for  the 
crvice  of  the  sanctuary.  Slaves  miffht  have  property  of 
heir  own.  A  master  might  beat  his  slave,  but  not  so  as  to 
aW  him  {Exod.,  xxi.  20,  21);  if  he  even  maimed  him,  the 
lave  was  to  be  set  free  {Exod,,  xxi.  26,  27).  A  Hebrew 
lave  possessed  this  advantage  over  a  foreign  one:  he  was 
mtitled  to  his  freedom  in  the  sabbatical  year  and  in  the 
^ear  of  jubilee,  and  he  might  be  redeemed  before  the  year 
>f  jubilee,  while  the  stranger  might  be  held  in  slavery  for 
3Ver.  The  manumitted  slave  received  presents  from  his 
master  {Exod.,  xxi.  2-1 1 ;  Levit.,  xxv.  39-55 ;  Deut^  xv. 
12-18).  Slaves  had  to  conform  to  some  of  the  principal 
religious  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Israelites. 

Besides  the  slaves,  there  were  day  labourers,  who  were  to 
share  in  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  in  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  to  be 
paid  every  day  before  sunset  (XertV.,  xix.  13 ;  xxv.  6 ;  Deut., 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  statute  in  Deut.,  xxv.  4«  besides  its 
literal  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  servants  were  to 
share  in  the  food  they  prepared  fi)r  their  masters. 

The  Goel,  or  Blood-Aveneer.—Th&K  was  a  custom  of 
antient  standing  among  the  Israelites,  and  which  exists  to 
this  day  among  the  Arabs,  which  i^ade  it  the  duty  of  the 


nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person  to  pnnue  the  mur« 
derer  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands.  This  relation  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Goel,  in  Arabic  Tair.  This  usage,  whieh 
was  probably  of  high  antiquity,  is  dangerous  to  any  states 
from  the  haste  and  passion  in  which  vengeance  is  exercised, 
and  from  the  hereditary  feuds  which  it  causes  between 
famiUes.  Moses  dealt  with  this  as  he  dealt  with  other  long 
established  customs  of  which  he  disapproved,  not  making 
the  vain  attempt  to  root  it  out,  but  surrounding  it  with 
provisions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
Levites  were  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer. 
and  every  facility  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  If  he 
escaped  to  one  of  these,  he  was  safe  from  the  avenger  of 
blood  {Esod,  xxi.  12,  13;  Numb.,  xxxv.;  Deut.,  xix.  3) 
But  these  cities  afforded  no  asylum  to  the  wilful  murderer, 
who,  when  proved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar  {Exod,  xxi.  14;  Deut.,  xix.  U-13).  At  the  death  of 
the  high-priest,  the  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might 
leave  tne  city  of  refuge  in  safety.  These  laws  seem  to  have 
acted  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  practice  of  blood- 
avenging,  for  an  instance  of  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Israelites. 

The  Mosaic  law  commanded  kindness  to  he  shown  to 
strangers,  who,  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that 
had  been  guiltv  of  flagrant  outrages  against  the  Israelites, 
mi^t '  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah,'  that  is,  might 
be  naturalised  in  IsraeL  Moses  inculcates  veneration  for 
old  age,  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  Uind  {Levit.,  xix.  14, 
32 ;  Deut.,  xxviL  18).  He  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  poor 
{Deut.,  XV.  1 1 ),  besides  adopting  usages  already  in  existence 
for  their  benefit ;  though  many  of  his  laws  discourage  beg- 
ging. He  recommended  the  people  to  lend  to  them  (Z>^»/., 
XV.  7-11),  he  gave  them  the  right  of  gleaning,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth  during  the  sab- 
batical year  {Levit.,  xix.  9,  10 ;  xxv.  5,  6 ;  Deut.,  xxiv.  19- 
21 ;  Ruth,  iu  2-19),  and  the  remains  of  the  second  tithes 
and  firstlings,  which  were  sacrificed  as  thank-offerings,  were 
given  as  entertainments  to  the  poor  {DeuL,  xii.  5-12,  17- 
19;  xiv.  22-29;  xvi.  10,  II ;  xxvi.  12,  13). 

Personal  Eights  and  ObUgations.-^Vows  to  God  were 
declared  binding,  though  the  making  of  them  was  neither 
enoouraged  nor  discouraged.    They  were  remissible  in  cer 
tain  cases  {Letfit.,  xxviL ;  Numb.,  xxx. ;  Deut,,  xxiii.  21- 
23). 

On  many  points  relating  to  debt,  the  Mosaic  law  is  silent. 
An  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to  have  his  hereditary  lands 
seised,  also  his  houses  and  other  property,  his  clothes  (but 
with  a  humane  restriction,  Exod.,  xxii.  26,  27),  and  bis 
person ;  he  might  be  sold  into  slavery  with  his  wife  and 
chddren  {Levit.,  xxv.  39).  Of  imprisonment  for  debt  the 
Mosaic  law  knows  nothing,  and  still  less  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  atUributed  to  it  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  {Matt.,  v.  26 ;  xviii. 
30,  34). 

Pledges  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  under  certain  regula- 
tions which  were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  creditor  {Deui.,  xxiv.  6,  10-13  ;  Exod., 
xxii.  26,  27).  Of  suretyship  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing, 
but  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the '  Proverbs  of  Solomon.' 
Interest  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce,  was  for- 
bidden to  be  taken  from  Israelites,  but  it  might  be  received 
from  strangers  {Bxod.,  xxiL25  ;  Levit.,  xxv.  35,  37 ;  Deut., 
xxiii.  19,  20).  The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  appear  to  bo 
founded  entirely  on  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Israelites. 
(Michaelis,  Art.  155.)  Loans  are  regarded  by  Moses  as 
alms.  In  the  seventh  year  a  poor  debtor  could  not  be  sued, 
as  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground  {Deut.*  xv.  Ml). 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  law,  that  debts 
were  cancelled  in  the  seventh  year,  though  perhaps  such  a 
r^ease  took  place  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Injuries  done 
to  property  were  to  be  compensated,  and  things  found  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  there  are  sever^  laws  on  the 
details  of  these  eases.    {Michaelis,  book  iii.,  c.  1 2,  pt.  3. ) 

The  Mosaic  law  contains  several  enactments  on  behalf  of 
beasts,  many  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  breed 
of  such  as  are  useful  to  man. 

Police  Law.^l.  CivU  Mice.— The  population  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  periodical  census^  the  time  of  which  is  not 
specified  in  the  statute.  Every  individual  numbered  paid 
a  capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel.    {Exod.,  xxx.  1 1-16.) 

2.  Military  iM'cff.— Every  man  above  20  years  old  w 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  war.    {Numb.,  i.  3-46 ;  xxvi 
But  generally  a  selection  was  made  by  the  Scribes, 
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also  appointed  the  officers.  Under  the  Yitip  )^rmanent 
officers  were  appointed.  Exemption  from  military  servioe 
was  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  built  a  house  and  not  yet 
occupied  it,  to  him  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard 
and  not  yet  enjoyed  its  Iruit,  to  him  who  had  betrothed  a 
wife,  and  to  him  who  had  married  within  a  year.  (Deui^ 
XX.  5-7.)  Cowardice  was  also  a  around  of  exemption,  but 
attended  with  disgrace.  The  spoil  taken  in  war  was  divided 
into  two  parts ;  that  in  persons  and  cattle  was  collected  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  those  who  went  to  war  and 
those  who  remained  at  home  having  equal  portions,  and 
that  in  effects  was  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seized  it 
Many  regulations  are  made  to  promote  cleanliness  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  camp,  which  with  this  object  was  declared  to 
he  sacred. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Police,  or  the  Ceremonial  Law, — ^In  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which 
appear  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  keen  in  view 
the  fact  asserted  both  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  fully  explained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  most  of  the  Levitical  rites  were  only  types  of  the  bless- 
ings to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We 
do  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  we  are  not  here  regard- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws  in  their  theological  aspect 

Circumcision,  which  had  long  before  be^n  given  by  God 
to  Abraham,  was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  cere- 
mony by  which  every  male  was  admitted  to  the  civil  and 
religious  privileges  of  the  people  of  Israel.  {Gen.,  xvii. 
9-14;  Levity  xii.  13.)  Everjr  bond-servant  among  the  Is- 
raelites was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  rite,  and  also  every 
stranger  who  wished  to  be  naturalised  among  the  people 
and  to  partake  of  the  passover. 

Offerings  were  of  three  kinds:  1.  Bloody,  consisting  of 
slaughter^  animals,  which  must  be  those  regarded  by  the 
law  as  clean.  They  were  either  burnt-offerings,  which  were 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar;  sin-ojferings,  made  on 
account  of  any  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  of  which 
only  a  part  was  laid  on  the  altar ;  or  feast-tfferings  or 
peace-offerings,  of  which  only  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  and 
the  rest  eaten.  2.  Unbloody,  or  meat-offerings,  consisting 
of  meal,  bread,  &c.  3.  Drink-offerings,  consisting  of  wine, 
of  which  part  was  poured  on  the  victim  and  part  given  to 
the  priests.  Sacrifices  might  only  be  offered  at  the  place 
which  God  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wilderness  was  the 
tabernacle;  this  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Besides  their  typical  significance,  these  sacrifices 
had  important  moral  and  physical  advantages,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  Michaelis  {Arts.  189-191). 

Two  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  due  to 
God.  The  firet  was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support 
and  the  second  went  to  provide  the  feast- offerings.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tithes,  the  first-bom  of  all  animals,  including 
man,  were  sacred  to  God,  and  belonged  to  the  priestH.  This 
law  had  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
Israelites  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  The 
first-born  of  beasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  were 
not  to  be  redeemed,  but  those  of  other  beasts  and  of  man 
might  be  redeemed  at  a  fixed  price.  {BxodL,  xiii.  1,  2,  11- 
16;  Levit,^  xxvii.  26;  Numb,,  xviii.  16-19.)  The  first- 
fruits  of  crops  and  other  produce  belonged  also  to  the 
priests  {Levit.,  xxiii.  9-14;  Numb,,  xv.  19-21 ;  xviii.  11-13; 
Deut,,  xviii.  4-5).  There  was  another  sort  of  firstlings  which 
were  employed  for  feast-offerings  {Deut.,  xii.  6 ;  xiv.  23 ; 
xv.  19-23). 

The  Sabbath, — ^Every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest  and 
of  religious  worship.  This  was  no  new  law  of  Moses ;  it  had 
been  enjoined  upon  man,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to 
celebrate  the  resting  of  God  on  the  seventh  day.  {Gen,,  ii. 
3.)  In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  also  a  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  some  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  day  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  that  fact.  No  servile  work  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  except  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  punishment  for 
transgressing  this  law  was  death.  {Exod.,  xvi.  22-30 ;  xx. 
8-11 ;  xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  1-3;  Numb^ 
XV.  32-36 ;  Deut.,  v.  12-15.)    [Sabbath.] 

There  were  three  annual  festivals,  eaeh  lasting  seven 
days,  during  which  all  the  males  in  Israel  were  obliged  to 
assemble  at  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  stood.  {Exod^ 
xxiii.  14-17.)  These  were— 1.  The  passover,  to  commemo- 
rate the  passing  over  of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroying 
angel  when  he  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians*    It 


fell  on  the  evening  after  itm  14th  day  of  t&«  ^^ 
the  year,  that  is,  very  xumr  the  venal  «IBiain,i&4]|L 
beginning  of  harvest.  2.  The  feast  of  peateeoantl 
at  the  end  of  harvest*  on  the  5€th  day  aft«r  the  Mi 
first  month.  It  was  &  feast  of  thanksgirifig  fir  tbe  k> 
3.  The  flaast  of  tabernacles  began  en  tbe«vaiMj., 
14th  day  of  the  seventh  montht  about  October,  h^ 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintage.  Hq^ 
on  the  uses  of  these  festivals  and  aa  aeeosnt  of  }^^ 
feast  days  will  be  foond  in  Michaelis  {Arts,  I97*SiJh 
reckons  that  in  the  whole  year  there  were  ae  l^- 
besides  the  52  Sabbaths. 

Many  circumstances  of  the  pnwate  /(ff  of  tkkk 
are  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  law  with  great  pneiaa  'j 
laws  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  e!» 
Regulations  respecting  meats,  and  their  disdneL; 
clean  and  unclean,  with  the  prohibitum  tgiimt 
blood.    2.  Laws  relating  to  d^lementi,  utdoiiiEr 
concerning  leprosy.    Both  these  classes  of  kvse/: 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  nxnbz 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  idoUtiy.   (MidaeL 
202-217.)  For  an  account  of  several  misGeUaneooir- 
of  the  Mosaic  police  law  the  reader  is  referred  to  ia. 
book  iv.,  c.  S. 

Respecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  ve  htrests 
to  enter  into  details.     It  is  ably  treated  b^  lb 
(book  v.).    This  part  of  the  Mosaic  instftntioiisKtL 
guished  by  equal  justice,  and  by  a  csrefU  gnk 
punishment  according  to  the  enormity  of  erimet.  V 
offences,   especially  those  of  a  religious  chanetKfl 
punished  with  a  severity  which  to  us  may  appeiraie-*  I 
but  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  priodple  iwnj 
the  people  were  regarded  as  set  apart  to  piaenetisr.i 
ship  of  the  true  God,  and  according  to  which  it  ra  i ep 
of  the  first  importance  to  remove  eveiT  deflenol  ^ 
among  them.     The  Mosaic  penal  law  uitnMM  i  ^ 
improvement,  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  puosiH);'^ 
dren  for  the  crimes  of  their  fathen,  and  litlioi  k  ^ 
of  their  children.    {Deut.  xxiv.  16.)   ThepaufaBaiiia 
not  cruel.  They  were—  ] .  Death  by  the  ivaRi,or  (711994 
followed  in  some  cases  by  inflictions  on  tbeop^^t^i^ 
criminal.    There  were  no  capital  puniibeotr  ^^^ '* 
fiicted  torture.  2.  Exile,  or  excision  fros'^invep^ 
of  God.'    3.  Corporal  punishments.    iffflH.  iOI^ 
to  make  atonement  for  sin:  these  keptwtbeiA»**^^ 
offences  were  committed  against  God.  N«**»f^ 
ments  for  the  living  were  degrading;  fa  <np  a* » 
considered  so  by  Oriental  nations,  nortwt^"?* 
Hebrews. 


Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  yttleiibw^"' ' 
at  it  was  extremely  simple.  The  puritrrf the  J«<i?f 
seat  is  guarded  by  several  statutes  agaiiwtWw?"'' 
tiality.  Causes  were  heard  in  the  gate  of  tiie  fity,  ^^ 
ing  to  immemorial  usage  in  the  East;  and  thtts|»^- 
was  secured,  as  the  city-gate  was  the  <*"'°'*yr^ 
resort  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  sdw)cit«.  "''^ 
of  whom  two  or  three  were  necessary  in  caP^**'*^^^ 
examined  upon  oath.  {Levit.  v.  1 ;  Nunib.  «n^|^ 
xvii.  6,  7.)  In  some  cases  oaths  of  porgstion  vemij^.- 
from  the  accused.  (Levit.  vi.  2.  3.)  SomcUines  J  _^ 
ence  was  made  to  God  by  lot  in  civfl  cases;  and  m f?^ 
cases  the  lot  was  occasionaUy  resorted  to.  but  odiw 

discovery  and  not  the  conviction  of  the  criminal.   ^^^ 
naVs  confession  might  convict  Wni  <»P'^Y'|L 
14-21;    1  Som.  xiv.  37-45;   ^Sam.l\y^^) ^ 
where  appeals  to  rewards  and  pumshments  m  w 
as  a  sanction  for  his  laws.  ^  1.,  ^ 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  pt««v»  *^  '*  >'  j 
copy  of  it  was  written  in  a  book  '^^°^;/Cflt 
the  sanctuary  beside  the  ark  of  the  <»'«»*"J^^Xb«' 
26X  and  another  copy  was  engravea  on  •{<»«•  jujp. 
fixed  on  Mount  Geriaim  or  Mount  "^^^^^^^^ 
mer)  with  solemn  ceremonies,  in  which  '^JJ^^t^sJ 
keep  the  law,  blessings  were  invoked  on  "'^  ,n^^  xr. 
curses  denounced  on  the  transgresiorfc   ^ 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  laws  of  ^^XobBll" 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  W^rJlaidonofii' 
lated,  and  to  the  physical  and  Poliuwl  «^  ^  ^ 
countiy  they  were  to  inhabit  No  ^rr^y^  ^^ 
than  that  which  is  made  bymsnype^^?^tb«y«^ 
that  because  these  laws  came  from  J»o°l^  ^^  y^ 
the  best  code  that  can  everbeforned.  t^"^' 
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k  ideal  exoelleiioOi  tbey  would  lisve  been  »«%  liftd  lawi, 
^rase  they  would  havB  been  unraited  to  the  nation  tbey 
re  intended  to  govern.  They  were  not  meant  to  be  un* 
arable;  indeed  some  of  them  were  altered  by  Moses 
easel f.  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a  timcv  and 
ftrefore,  whmi  considered  with  refbienoe  to  our  present 
Mrience  of  human  afiairs*  they  appear  to  haTO  many  im- 
'f«9Ctions. 

The  origin  of  the  Moeaio  legislation  is  declared  in  Scrip- 
e  to  be  (Vom  God,  by  which  we  must  understand  that 
>se  laws  were  sanetioned  by  God  and  pablished  by  his 
viniand.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  many  of  the 
ws  did  not  originate  with  Moees,  but  were  antient  observ- 
ers which  he  adopted  in  his  code  by  the  command  of  God. 
GG  also  Iken,  Dtii,  IL  de  InBiituHt  et  Ceremoniis  ^^^> 
osaiciB  ants  Motem ;  Reimar,  Cof^taHones  de  Legwua 
'€>saicis  ante  Afoeem.)  And  moreover,  when  we  remem- 
>T  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt,  and  was '  learned  in 
1  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians*  (Aete,  vii.  22),  when  we 
kvnpare  various  parts  of  his  laws  with  similar  institutions 
hicb  existed  in  Egypt  (for  example,  the  freehold  basis  of 
le  constitution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  ftom 

I  e  rest  of  the  community,  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
id  the  measures  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  dis- 
nct  from  other  nations),  it  becomes  highly  probable,  if  not 
5rtain,  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  largely  modelled 
n  those  of  Effypt.    This  opinion,  which  is  held  by  nearly 

II  the  best  critics  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Moses, 
as  been  unaccountably  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
haracter  of  these  laws,  as  if  divine  inspiration  must  neces- 
arily  deprive  a  legislator  of  the  wisdom  which  he  already 
'ossesses,  and  prevent  him  from  adopting,  under  the 
a  notion  of  that  inspiration,  whatever  gooa  be  may  find  in 
he  institutions  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there 
Lre  many  points  of  opposition  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Egyptian  laws  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Several 
if^these  are  adduced  by  Michaelis,  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Com* 
nnent.  Soc  Getting.,'  vol.  iv.,  *  De  legibus  quibusdam  a 
Mose  eo  fine  latis,  ut  Israelitis  ^gypti  cupidis  Paleestinam 
ramm  fkoeref  The  spirit  of  the  whole  law  wasi  as  Moses 
himself  asserts  (LeviL  xviiL  3),  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the  Canaanitish  institutions. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew 
legislation  as  a  mere  copv  of  the  Egyptian. 

Some  divines  of  the  Rationalist  party  have  maintained 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  legisLoition 
of  the  Pentateuch.  This  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence 
which  exists  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  Moses.    [Pentateuch.] 

The  following  very  useful  table  of  reference  is  taken  from 
"Wilson's  Arcktofohgical  Dicticnary,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
*  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Col- 
l^g^;  given  bf  Archbishop  Laud,  and  probably  either  oom- 
piled  by  his  waee,  or  by  his  direction.^ 

The  First  Class. 

The  Moral  Law  written  on  the  Two  Tablee^  eontcdning  the 

Ten  Commandments, 


The  fint  Tabl«,  whfcli  includes 
The  F(nt  Commandment, 


Exod. 

chap. 

20.13 


Levitlc.      Numb, 
chap.  chap. 


TbeacoondComnaadmeat,       20.23.34    19L28.18 


The  Thlid  CommAodroent, 
The  Fourth  CommandmeMt, 

Thr.  second  Table,  including 
Tlie  Fifth  Commandment, 
The  Slitli  Comnuuidmcttt, 
Ttie  Soveath  Commaodmcut« 
The  Elffhtb  Commmdment. 
The  Ninth  Commnadment, 
Tlie  Tenth  CommandraeBt, 

The  8om  of  both  Tablei, 


2023  .. 


I 


IM.33. 


SO.  22 

20 

SO 

90  22 

90.23 

20 


19 
19 

18.19 
19 

10 

•  • 
19 


•  • 


Dent. 

chap. 

6  6 

4.6.6. 

8.10 

12.13 

6 
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•  • 


5 

5 

fi.23 

6 

6 

5 

6 


Thx  Secoico  Class. 


The  Ceremonial  Law  may  he  fitly  reduced  to  theJoUowing 

heads,  vi». ;-» 


Bxod.  Ijavitla. 

duinii  dmp. 

OftheHolyllaee,  90  17 

or  the  Matter  «ad  BImetnn  of  C  29.2611 

the  Tabenmeie.  (27.86  |  ** 

Of  the  iDttrameuU  of  the  Hune,  TU-, 

TheLtftrofBnei^  W  ,; 


Kumbi 
chap. 


Dent, 
cbap. 
12 


•  • 


«• 


•• 


•e 


The  Allir  ofBanit  OflMng^ 

The  Altar  of  Inoeoae. 

The  (^aodleatiek  of  pure  Gold, 

The  Table  of  Sbew-Brewl, 

Of  Uie  Prieets  and  tbeir  Veafc- 

meata  for  Glory  and  Beautjr. 
or  the  ehooalngof  the  Leyitea, 
or  the  PrleH*a  Qflke  in  KenenO, 
Of  tbeir  OiBce  in  Teaching, 
or  their  Office  fai  BleHsing. 
Of  their  Office  in  Oflerinnr.  wtdrh 

Funcllon,  Invelj  spreaMting  i^ 

aelf,  ia  diviaea  into  theae  Ueadib 

via. 
What  tbeSaeiUtoe  ought  to  b^ 
Of  the  continual  Fire, 
Of  the  Manner  of  the  Burnt  0^ 


BMd. 

Chttpa 

LarMc. 
dmp. 

Nnmb. 
ebap. 

Dent, 
ebap. 

25 
26l26 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

« • 
•  • 

•• 
«• 

•• 
•  • 

•  • 

98 

•  • 
•• 

•• 
•% 

49  1i 

R3.8 
•• 

•  • 
■  • 

i8Vi2. 17.  a: 

•  • 


%-m 


•M 


I&I7 


frrinn. 
Oftlio  Manner  of  the  Pi 


Of. 


Of  the  Manner  of  the  9acrificea 
aeeordiug  to  thait  several 
kiodifTis., 

For  Sin  committed  through  ig- 
norance of  the  Law, 

For  81n  committed  thniagh  Ig- 
norance of  the  fiict. 

For  Sin  committed  wittingly,  yet 
not  tbnmgh  Impiety. 

The  Snacial  Law  of  Saeriftcea 
for  Sin. 

Of  things  belonging  to  the  Saeri- 
6eea. 

Oftheahew-Bread. 

Of  the  Lamps, 

Of  the  Sweet  Ineenae, 

Of  the  nae  of  ordinary  oblatlona, 

whereof  there  were  Bcveral 

kinds  obaerved  by  the  PHests, 
Of  the  Conaecration  of  the  High 

Priest  and  other  Priesti^ 
Of  the  Conaecrationa  and  Ofllee 

oftlio  Levitea, 
or  the  Owellinga  of  the  Levites. 
Of  the  Anointing  the  Altar  and 

all  the  Instruments  of  the 

Tabaraaele, 
Of  the  continual  Daily  SncriAcea, 
Of  the  continual  Sabbath  Day's 

Saeridce, 
Of  the    Solemn   Sacrifice  for 

Feast  Days,  which  wens  di- 
verse and  iiad  peculiar  riiea 

distlQgabhed  into  these,  tis.. 
or  Trumpets. 
Of  KaUfoda  or  beginning   of 

Months, 
Of  tiie  three  most  Solemn  Feakte 

in  general. 
Of  the  Feast  of  Passorer, 
Of  the  Feast  of  Fentecoet, 
Of  the  Feaftt  of  I'abernaclee, 
Of  the  Feast  of  Blowing  the 

Trumpets, 
Of  the  Featt  of  Ezpiatiao, 
or  the  First  Fmlts, 
OfTythes, 
Of  Fruits  growing  and  not  eaten 

of. 
Of  the  FInt-Bom, 
or  the  Sabbatical  Year. 
Oftlie  Yearof  JttbOee, 
or  Vows  iu  general. 
What  Persona  ought  not  to  nuke 

Vow*. 
Wliatthiug«  cannot  be  Vowed, 
or  Redemption  of  Vows, 
Of  the  Vows  of  tiie  If  aaaiites. 
or  the   Laws    proper  fbr  the 

Priests,  vis.. 
Of  Pollutions. 

Of  the  Higli-Prieafe  Mourning, 
or  Ids  Marriage, 
Of  tlie  Motuuiog  of  the  Ordinary 

Priests, 
or  their  Marriage, 
Of  their  being  forUd  the  use  of 

Wine,  fcc. 
Of  Sanctified  MeaU. 
Of  the  Office  of  the  LeTites.  vis., 
Teadiing, 
Offering, 
Other  Viomlaeuoua  Ceremonial 

Laws,  vis.. 
Of  Uneleauness  in  general. 
or  Undeanaeaa  in  Meata,  Tin., 
Of  Blood.  Geo.  U. 

or  Fat, 

Of  Dead  Cateaaaes, 
other  MeaU  and  diTen  living 

Creaturo*. 
or  Uncleannees  In  the  Issua  of 

Seed  and  Bkmd. 
In  the  Dead  Bodies  or  Men* 
(n  the  Leproty. 

OrCircnmciaion.  Geo.  xri'. 

Of  the  Water  of  Expiation. 
Of  the  Mourning  ot  the  IsnoUtes, 
Of  mixtum. 
Of  their  Gaiweato  tad  Wriilag 

the  Law  priTately. 
Of  Yonng  Bixda  not  to  bt  taken 

with  the  Dam, 
OCthoirPiiddlflStinWi 
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93.94 
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N.B.  The  magistrate  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Precepts  of 
both  Tables,  and  to  have  respect  to  human  society ;  there- 
fore the  Political  Lavs  of  the  liraeliies  are  referred  to  both 
the  Tables,  and  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  several  Precepts  of 
the  Moral  Law. 


Laws  roferrod  to  the  First  Table, 

namely,  ^ 

1st.  To    the   Fint  and   Second    *««>• 
Commandments,  vis.,  chap. 

Of  Idolatur»  and  Apostates,         22 
or  AbuUsliiug  lUolairy,  23. 24 

Of  DitiQers   and   False  Pro- 
phets, 29 
Of  Covenants  with  other  Oods.    28. 24 
9nd.  To   the   Third   Command- 
ment,  vis.. 
Of  Blasphemies,                            • . 
3rd.  To  thi>  Fourth  Command- 
ment, vis., 
or  brnakini;  the  Sabbath,            81.36 
Political  Laws  referred  to  the 

Second  Table. 
Ist  To    the    Fifth   Commud- 
ment.  vix.. 
Of  Magistrates  and  thefa:  aottuh 

rity.  38. 30 

or  the  Power  of  Fafheta.  21 

2nd.  To   the   Sixth   Commaiid- 
ment,  vis.. 
Of  Capital  Hunishmenlia  .• 

Of  Wilfiil  Murder.  SI 

Of  Manslanffhter  nuwlttiD^iy 
Committed,  and  of  the  Cities 
of  Refuge,  21 

Of  Heinous  Injory.  21 

Of  Ponlshmeats  nut  Capital*       .  • 
Of  the  Law  of  WAr,  .. 

3rd.  To  the  Seventh  Command' 
ment,  vis., 
or  UnLawral  Marrisffes.  .  • 

or  Fornication,  .• 

Of  Whoredom,  82 

Of  Adultery  and  Jealousy,  • . 

Of  Copulation  against  Naluief    22 
Of  Divorcements,  . . 

Othor  Matrimonial  Laws,  SI 

4th.  To   the   Eight   Command- 
ment, vis.. 
or  the  Punishment  of  Thefts,    22 
Of  Sacrilege,         Joshua,  tiL     . . 
Of  not  I  ujuriuK  Strangers,  22. 23 

Of  not  Dcfnvuding  Hirelings*       .  • 
Of  Just  Weights,  . . 

Of  Removing  the  LaDdmark,      . , 
Of  I>ost  Goods,  23 

Of  Stray  Cattle.  22.23 

Of  Corropted  Judgments,  28 

Of  Fire  breaking  out  by  chance,    22 
or  Man-stealing,  .  • 

Of  the  Fugitive  Servant, 
Of  Gathering  Fnuts,  ,  • 

Of  (?ODtracts,  vix.. 
Borrow  in  :i(,  . . 

Of  the  Pledge,  2S 

Of  Usury,  22 

Of  Selling,  21 

Ofthe  thing  Lent.  22 

or  a  thing  Committed  to  be 

ktfpi.  22 

or  Heirs. 
5Lh.  To  the   Nintlt   Command, 
mrnt.  viz., 
or  Witnesses.  .  • 

The  Esumiiihing    the  Political 

Law.  .. 

The    Efltabliflhiiig    the    Dirine) 

Law  iu  general,  )  " 

From  the  Dignity  of  the  Law-) 

Ki%er.  }•• 

From   the    Excellency   of    the 
Ijaws,  •» 

From  the  Promises,  {  sf]  24 

From  the  Threatenings,  S3 
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(Michaelis,  as  quoted  ahove;  Salvador,  Histoire  des 
Inaiitutions  de  Moise  et  du  Peuple  Hcbreu ;  Pastoret»  His- 
toire  de  la  LigUlation,  tom.  iii. ;  Jahn's  Biblische  Archdo- 
logiet  th.  ii. ;  Lowman's  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews ;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebrceorum  ; 
Witsii  ASsyptiaca ;  Warburton'a  Divine  Legation  of  Moses; 
Hal 68*3  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. :  Winer's  Biblisches 
Bealworterbueh,  arts.  'Moses,*  •  Gesetz.^  &c. ;  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch  of  Vater,  Rosenmuller,  &c.  ; 
Graves  on  the  FentcUeucH  ;  Faber's  Hora  Mosaicce  ;  Lane's 
Modem  Egyptians,  and  other  works  on  the  Arabians,  fur- 
nish excellent  illustrations  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  Institu- 
tions.) 

MOSHEIM,  JOHANN  LORENZ  VON,  was  bom  of 
a  noble  family  at  Liibeck,  October  9,  1694.  He  was  ^u- 
cated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Liibeck  and  the  university  of 
Kiel.     At    Kiel   he   succeeded   Albert   sum   Felde  as 


prof^paspr  of  i^Ulosopbr  ^o  tba  niuvetsitir-  AiCr 
vitation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  he  beeaot;. 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Helmstfidt,  iW  . 
mained  frot^  172d  to  1747,  when  he  was  tppoiiitei' 
sor  of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  chancellor  of  lb  sl  ; 
Here  his  lectures  on  theology  attracted  sll  :«. 
students.  He  died  ou  the  9th  September,  175;,  n;^ 
of  61.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  lii . 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  by  his  third  ri 
daughter,  afterwards  duchess  of  Noailles, 

Aiosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  asapt^de 
style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great  ta'^-. 
French  preachers,  Tillotson  and  Watts,  Saurio,)'^-. 
and  F16cnier.    He  has  heen  compared  to  Feo^c 
graces  of  his  style,  and  he  is  considered  one  of  ibt 
of  the  mo4ern  German  literature.    His  talcau  »r 
very  high  order,  his  learning  was  immense,  aadU . 
ter  was  exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Mosheim's  works  b . . 
himself  published   at    Helmstedt,  in  1731,  a  r^. 
raisonn^e  of  the  works  which  he  hsid  published  l:. 
time.    His  best  known  work  is  the  'lostltuUL^ 
torifD  Ecclesiasticffi,  Antiquioris  et  Receotioris^  -. 
This  work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  was  fir^pC- 
2  vols.  12mo.,  in  1726,  and  the  enlarged  editioa, :. 
posing  which  he  examined  the  origiosl  aulLoa^:. 
published  in  4to.  in  1755,  just  beiwe  Mosbeioi). 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1764,  with  aa  m. , 
Mosheim's  writings  by  MiUer,  one  of  his  pupila.  I  f 
translated  into  German  by  Von  Binem,  and  bj  J 
Schleeel.    Schlegel's  translation  is  the  better,  afi(ij> 
riched  with  valuable  notes.     It  has  also  beeo  tm«> 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  English.   The  fint  Eo^k 
sion  was  made  in  1764,   bv  Dr.  Hsclaine.  u  &*;- 
minister  at  the  Hagne^  and  tias  been  freqoentlj  W'^  • 
It  is  very  unfaithful.     Dr.  Maclaine's  piDfessedcbjk'  n 
to  improve  Mosheim's  style,  by  adding  words  «<^  r^^— 
off  periods.    His  alterations  and  additions  constafltljopit-- 
his  own  sentiments  instead  of  Mosheim's^  ud  met'S.T 
flatly  contradict  his  author.     In  1833  i  mfiiltm>^ 
tion,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published  Vjl^.J'"™r''f' 
of  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  United  So<a  iff^f 
EcclesiasUeal  History  extends  from  ib  }^f^^  v' 
the  beginning  ofthe  eighteenth  centivy.  &cIic^;ie!  ^^ 
treated  of  separately,  under  the  two  Veids  of  fiiitna. 
and  Internal  History.     The  External  ^^  ^ff 
prosperous  events,  or  the  extension  of  the  p«B»ji)  i-* 

efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  D»^°r.^,  j^;^^ 
mitous  events,  such  as  persecutions  and  infiiWa*** 
The   Internal    History  includes   the  hi»tot7--i.  °  J' 
Christian  doctors;  2,  of  the  doctrine;  m  »»" /^^ 
Church ;  3,  of  ito  ceremonies  and  wonbip;  ^^  ^J^ 
This  arrangement  is  open  to  several  objectwn-sji  ^ 
the  chief  are,  that  it  is  too  artificial;  thatw^M*^- 
calls  external  and  internal  history  constantly  run  '"J' - 
other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  undent^  ^^r^ 
of  the  history  of  a  community  can  be  said  w^e » 
to  it) ;  and  lastly,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  tuec^^. 
of  deciding  what  no  human  mind  can  deciae,  nam  ^|^ 
events  are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  tfie 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  io  a  grafer  w. '^ 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  pP^M^^j^v,. 

pious  interest,  though  his  own  <>»"^^°"®?^/LLfA^= 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  pstwnt  '^.u 
general  candour  and  impartiality,  ^nd  his  p  Jj,^ 
spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  tneocM  ^  ^  ^^^ 
torians.  His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  <^^?*"^  ,  oi^ 
history  in  Germany,  which  has  produc^  \w\ai^ 
works,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baumgarten,  ♦^■ifA^i. 
Schrockh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  and  Neander.  Uia^^^ 

of  Schrockh,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim.  is  the  ^^^.^ ^  jj 
to  45  vols.  8vo.  Neander's  *  Kifcheogew^iCflJ  ^- j^ 
in  progress:  when  completed,  it  will  probawy  ^, 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Our  own  literature  is^^jj 
cient  in  this  branch ;  but  recent  events  ^f^r^s  i 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  iu  EngUM*  ^W^' 
Oxford. 


Mosheim  published  several  works  on  Chu^h      •  ^ 
•des  the  •  Institutions,'  of  which  the  ^f^^L^^ 
is  tract  •  De  Rebus  Chriatianorum  Jjtf  ^,y^^t\ifi 
nd ' Inatitatrones HiBtnnm Christians M^^^  \,^  \^ 


sides 

his 

and '  Institutiones  HistorisDCbristiaos 

is  a  fuH  Church 

other  works  are 


;  Ao^'i 


i  history  of  the  first  oentuiy./)  ^^ 
J.  a  Latin  translation,  with  do<* 
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rib's  'Syitema  Intellfectatle,'  Jimal,  U3d;  six  tolumes 
Sermons,  1747;  and  nine  Tolumefl  on  the  'Morals  of 
•ly  Scripture,'  1773. 

VIOSQuE  (from  the  Arabic  Mtuehiad  or  Medsched,  and 
ermediately  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Mezouita  and 
tsquetd)t  a  Mohammedan  place  of  worship,  the  distinctive 
rks  of  which  are  generally  cupolas  and  minarets.  Inter- 
ly  they  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  as  to  plan  or  accom- 
.  datton,  forming  merely  a  single  large  hall  or  apartment, 
hout  any  seats  or  other  flttmgs-up,  and  with  no  other 
-oration  than  that  of  patements  and  carpets,  or  arabesques 
1  mosaics  on  the  walls.  In  regard  to  these  latter,  some  of 
'  mosques  at  Cairo  are  highly  embellished.  Although 
re  famed  than  any  other,  the  mosoue  of  Santa  Sophia  at 
nstantinople  exhibits  nothing  of  Mohammedan  or  Ara- 
n  architecture,  but  was  originally  built  as  a  church,  and 
.n  the  Byzantine  style. 

MOSQUITO,  a  term  applied  to  certain  stinging  flies 
longing  in  all  probability  to  several  distinct  genera.    The 
isquitoes  are  either  gnats  or  gnat-like  insects,  which  are 
-nished  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and 
the  same  time  forming  a  kind  of  siphon  through  which 
3  blood  flows ;  this  instrument  moreover  injects  into  the 
.'und  which  it  makes  a  poison  which  causes  inflammation. 
Many  insects  called  mosquitoes  probably  belong  to  the 
aie  tribe  as  the  common  gnat  iCulex,  linn.) ;  Humboldt 
wever  asserts  that  the  insects  known  by  that  name  in 
oierica  belong  to  the   genus  Simulium,  and  that  the 
uliceg,  which  are  equally  numerous  and  annoying,  are 
'lied  Zancudoes,  which  means  long  legs.    The  former  are 
hat  the  French  call  Mowttiqu^s,  and  the  latter  Cousins, 
.The  genus  Stmu/fum.  according  to  Macquart  (Sm/^y  A 
uffon ;  Hist.  Nat,  des  fnsectes,  *  Dipt^res').  belongs  to  the 
mily  TiptUaria  and  section  Tipmariee-ftorcdes,  and  is 
lus  characterised  :~fourth  joint  of  the  palpi  rather  don- 
ated and  slender;  antennce  cylindrical,  11-jointed;  eyes 
lund,  ocelli  wanting ;  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the 
thers  taken  together;  wings  very  broad, basal  and  mar- 
in  al  cells  very  narrow. 

M.  Macquart,  in  his  account  of  the  habits  of  the  snecies 
f  this  genus,  says, '  They  fk'equent  the  leaves  of  shrubs 
nder  trees,  and  live  upon  the  juices  found  upon  those 
;aves,  especially  such  as  are  produced  by  the  plant-lice ; 
hey  do  not  however  confine  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
louriiiliment,  but  when  opportunity  offers,  like  gnats,  they 
uck  the  blood  of  animals  and  produce  an  equally  painful 
vound.  Their  proboscis  is  much  less  complicatea  than 
hat  of  the  gnats,  consisting,  as  in  other  Tipuhriee,  merely 
•f  a  labrum  and  lingua ;  these  parts  however  are  more  de- 
cloped  than  usual.  These  minute  flies  are  constantly  in 
QOTion,  and  in  running  apply  the  whole  sole  of  the  anterior 
arsus  to  the  plane  upon  which  they  may  be  moving;  they 
loreover  appear  to  use  their  fore-legs  as  feelers.' 
MOSQUITO  SHORE.    [Central  America.] 

MOSS.      [CflRISTIANIA.] 

MOSSES,    pifusci] 

MOSUL,  or  MOOSUL  (Al-Moutsal,  in  Arabic),  a 
irc^e  town  of  Turkish  Asia,  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
!ie  Ti^rris,  in  a  low  and  flat  country  on  the  road  from  Bagdad 
3  ]niarbekr  and  the  high  land  of  Armenia.  It  is  likewise 
n  the  road  fVom  Bagdad  to  Aleppo  (Haleb)  and  Asia  Minor. 
Caravans  trade  between  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  carrying  to 
he  latter  place  gall-nuts  from  Kurdistan,  and  Indian  goods 
rom  Bassorah,  which  they  exchange  in  Syria  Ibr  European 
aanufactures.  Indian  goods  are  also  forwarded  toTocat,  in 
Uia  Minor,  from  whence  copper  is  received  in  return,  and 
ent  down  by  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  Notwithstanding  the 
avourable  position  of  Mosul,  its  trade,  which  was  once  con- 
iderablc,  is  now  reduced  very  low.  The  only  manufacture 
low  carried  on  to  any  extent  within  the  town  is  that  of 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  dyed  blue,  and  used  by  the  lower  order 
>f  people.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  muslins  took  their 
lame  from  Mosul,  where  they  were  first  manufactured.  The 
A.rabic  spoken  at  Mosul  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
Cairo,  and  even  from  that  of  Aleppo ;  it  has  a  mixture  of 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  even  Indian  words  in  it.  The  popu- 
lation»  which  is  said  to  be  rather  less  than  50,000,  is  cnie/ly 
composed  of  Mohammedans,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Kurds.  The  Christians  are  about  1800  families, 
namely,  1000  of  Chaldeans,  who  have  nine  churches,  four 
of  the  Latin  or  Western  coramunioti,  and  five  Nestorian ; 
5U0  families  of  the  Syrian  Greek  church,  who  have  three 
churches;  and  300  families  of  Jacobites  or  Eutychians,  who 


have  two  churches.  The  Oatholio  or  Latin  bishop  of  Diar* 
bekr,  or  of  Chaldea,  resides  here.  There  are  also  about  300 
Jewish  Ikmilies,  who  have  a  synagogue. 

The  government  of  Mosul  is  in  the  handsof  a  pashaof  two 
tails,  who  has  a  very  limited  territory  and  is  independent  of 
the  neighbouring  pashas  of  Orikh  and  Bagdad,  and  receives 
his  investiture  from  the  sultan.  He  keeps  a  force  of  about 
1 000  men,  chiefly  cavalry. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  unpaved.  There  are  several  basars,  numerous  coffee- 
houses and  baths,  and  about  thirty  mosques.  A  bridge  of 
boats  connects  Mosul  with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  some  mounds  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
antient  Nineveh.  [Ninbybh.]  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia.) 

MOTACILLA.    [SYLViADiK.] 

MOTALA-BLF.    [Swbobn.] 

MOTET  {Mottetto,  Ital.),  in  Music,  a  vocal  composition 
set  to  sacred  words,  and  used  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
word  was  synonymous  with  anthem,  when  first  introduced, 
and  signified  a  superior  kind  of  hymn,  accompanied  only 
by  the  organ.  [Anthbh.]  Latterly  however  the  Motet  has 
lost  muc6  of  its  primitive  solemnity,  having  been,  for  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  oentury,  written  with  full  and  florid 
orchestral  accompaniments,  and  thus,  like  the  Mass,  is 
deprired  of  no  small  portion  of  its  devotional  character. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  whence  the 
word  is  derived,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result. 

MOTH,  the  English  name  of  the  insects  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  Lepidoptera  called  Noctuma,  [Lepidoptkra.1 

MOTHE-LE-VAYER.  FRANQ0I8  DE  LA.  was  born 
at  Paris,  1588,  and  in  1625  succeeded  his  father  as  substitute 
to  the  procureur*g6n6ral ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion to  punuo  his  fkvourite  study  of  history.  In  1639  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy.  Cardinal  Kichelieu  being 
pleased  with  his  work  on  the  education  of  a  prince,  intended 
to  appoint  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  but  the  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  refused  her  consent.  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  1649  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  astonishing  progress  under 
the  tuition  of  Le  Vayer  induced  the  queen  to  acknowledge 
the  talents  of  the  master  and  confide  to  him  the  completion 
of  the  king's  (Louis  XIV.)  education. 

He  died  in  1672,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  numerous  works,  which  obtained  extraordinary 
success,  the  most  important  are:  I,  'Discours  de  la  Contra- 
riety d'Hnmenrs  qui  se  trouve  entre  oertaines  Nations,  et 
singuli^rement  la  Fran^oise  et  TEspagnole,'  Paris,  1636, 
8vo.  The  title-p«^e  states  it  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Fabricto  Campolini.  2,  '  Q)n8iderations  sur 
rEloquence  Frangoise,'  1638,  12mo.  3,  '  De  I'lnstruction 
de  Mona  hs  Dauphin,'  1640,  4to.  4,  'De  la  Vertu  des 
Paiens,'  Patis,  1642,  4to.;  3rd  edition,  1647.  Several  col- 
lections of  his  works  have  been  made ;  but  the  best  is  that 
of  Dresden,  1756-59,  14  yols.  8vo.,  the  materials  of  which 
were  furnished  by  Roland  le  Vayer,  nephew  of  the  author. 
La  Mothe  is  styled  the  Historiographer  of  France  by  Vol- 
taire {Sihle  de  Louie  XIV.),  who  also  mentions  him  as  a 
notorious  Pyrrhonist. 

The  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  La  Mothe  observed 
in  the  world  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  scep- 
ticism which  pervades  his  writings.  His  society  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  learned  and  enlightened  persons  of  hi« 
time,  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  the  brilliant  circles 
of  Mademoiselle  Oournay,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed  him 
her  library ;  but  from  the  vulgar  and  prejudiced  part  of  the 
community  he  experienced  persecution.  Passing  one  day 
under  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  some  one,  pointing  to 
him,  cried  out, '  There  goes  a  man  with  no  religion  V  *  My 
friend,'  replied  La  Mothe,  'I  haye  religion  enough  to  forgive 
you  the  insult.' 

He  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  published  his 
first  work.  From  that  time  (1636)  he  published  regularly 
every  year.  His  work  •  De  la  Vertu  des  Paiens '  was  an- 
swered by  Arnauld,  in  a  tract  entitled  'De  la  N6cessit6  de 
la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ.'  La  Mothers  book  not  selling  so 
fsst  as  the  bookseller  desired,  he  made  grievous  complaints. 
*  I  have  a  method  that  will  facilitate  its  sale,'  said  the 
author,  and  immediately  procured  a  prohibition  against  the 
reading  of  it,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  work  was 
read  with  admiration,  and  every  copy  sold  o£  (Biog.  U^'~ 
Voltaire.) 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL.    [Bull.] 
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HOTHSR^WATER.  When  any  saline  solution  has 
been  evaporated  so  as  to  deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  the  re- 
maining solutioa  is  tenned  the  mother-water,  or  sometimes 
merely  the  mothors. 

MOTION  is  change  of  place ;  there  has  been  motion 
when  a  body,  at  one  time,  occupies  a  part  of  space  different 
from  Uiat  in  which  it  was  at  a  preceding  time.  The  only 
additional  necesKarv  conception  is  contmuity  of  change: 
every  point  which  has  moved  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another  must  have  passed  over  every  part  of  some  line, 
straight  or  not  straight,  drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  antients  used  the  word  in  a  more  general 
sense,  answering  to  change.  Thus,  according  to  them, 
creation,  generation,  corruption,  increase,  diminution,  and 
change  of  place,  are  the  six  sorts  of  motion.  We  have  here 
no  further  to  do  with  this  than  to  remind  our  readers,  when 
they  see  local  motion  spoken  of  in  old  writings,  that  this  is  the 
term  hy  which  simple  change  of  place,  to  which  the  word 
motion  is  now  restricted,  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
changes  which  the  same  word  then  denoted.  We  still  apply 
the  word,  as  we  do  terms  of  ma^itude  (see  that  word)  to 
changes  of  the  moral  system,  as  m  speaking  of  the  motions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

If  there  be  anything  which  would  need  neither  defini- 
tion nor  comment,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  simple 
motion,  a  thing  never  absent  from  one  moment  of  the 
waking  perceptions,  nor  even  of  the. dream.  Its  existence 
was  however  denied,  or  is  reported  to  have  been  denied,  by 
various  of  the  Greek  sophists,  though  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  matter-of-fact  historians  have  handed  down  as  a 
deliberate  opinion  what  was  merely  meant  for  an  ingenious 
attack  on  one  or  another  established  school.  According  to 
Sextus  Empiricus  (i.  $  17),  Diodorus  sumamed  Cronus,  a 
Carian,  disproved  the  existence  of  motion  as  follows : — ^If 
matter  moves,  it  is  either  in  the  place  in  which  it  is,  or  the 
place  in  which  it  is  not ;  but  it  cannot  move  in  the  place 
m  which  it  is,  and  certainly  not  in  the  place  in  which 
it  is  not:  consequently  it  cannot  move  at  all.  To  which 
the  first-named  author  replies  that  by  the  same  rule 
men  never  die,  for  if  a  man  die,  it  must  either  be  at  a 
time  when  he  is  alive,  or  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  alive. 
A  better  answer  would  have  been,  that  it  is  true  of  all 
material  phenomena  that  they  happen  either  in  the  place 
in  which  the  matter  is,  or  in  that  in  which  it  is  not, 
except  only  the  change  from  that  place  in  which  the  mat- 
ter is  and  will  not  be,  to  that  in  which  it  is  not  but  will 
be.  The  syllogism  of  Diodorus  may  be  useful  to  remind  us 
that  motion  implies  both  spaces  and  times,  since  the  sophism 
excludes  the  latter  from  consideration.  Zeno  of  Elea  (not 
the  Stoic)  gavo  the  celebrated  argument  of  Achilles  and 
the  Tortoise.    [Progression.] 

If  we  consider  merely  motion,  without  any  reference  to 
the  matter  moved  or  the  quantity  of  external  force  required 
to  move  it,  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  subject  of  pure  ma- 
thematics before  us,  though  this  has  been  contested.  Newton 
however  used  considerations  of  motion  without  hesitation 
in  his  fluxions;  and  his  successors  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them  by  circumlocutions,  which,  however  consonant 
they  may  be  to  conventional  ideas  of  rigour,  have  never 
failed  to  introduce  perplexity  and  obscurity  to  the  be- 
nnner.  It  may  be  right  to  remind  the  student  that 
tne  change  of  place  introduced  by  Euclid  (i.,  prop.  4  and 
other  propositions)  has  not  necessarily  all  the  concomitants 
of  the  idea  of  motion ;  geometry  would  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  superposition  from  being  made  without  the  notion 
of  the  triangle,  whose  place  is  changed,  passing  through  the 
intervening  parts  of  space.  It  was  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  time  which  the  parties  who  objected  to  the  doctrine 
of  fluxions  repugned. 

But  if  we  consider  matter  in  motion,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  external  causes  of  motion,  and  the  capabilities  of 
matter  with  respect  to  motion ;  this  we  shall  do  in  the  next 
article  [Motion,  Laws  of],  confining  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sent one  to  the  first-mentioned  brandi  of  the  subject 

Next  to  the  idea  of  motion  comes  that  of  swiftness,  rate 
of  motion,  or  velocity  (see  also  the  latter  word),  suggested 
by  observing  different  motions,  or  different  changes  of 
place  in  the  same  time.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  we 
are  rather  indebted  to  motion  for  our  measure  of  time  than 
to  time  for  our  measure  of  motion.  If  sentient  beings,  like 
ourselves,  had  lived  in  perpetual  day,  without  any  recur- 
rence of  periodical  phenomena  in  nature,  or  any  mechani- 
cal means  of  generating  equable  motion,  we  have  no  right 


to  suppose  that  thev  would  ever  bave  learned  to  eoom 
time  as  a  measurable  nmgnitude.    Tliey  mig^t  adnii  th 
it  might  be  more  or  less,  as  "we  do  of  indastiy,  eotna^ct 
any  other  moral  qualities  [Magkitudk],  but  ve  ixm.  \ 
more  destitute  of  measures  tot  tiioae  qushties,  than  tis 
would  be  of  means  for  measuring  time.    Since  hoivnr  i 
have  obtained,  though  by  means  of  equable  motion,  sCj 
tinct  idea  of  successions  of  duration,  equal  in  nagiu&d 
we  use  this  idea  in  the  definition  of  motion,  just  u  is^ 
metry  we  consider  the  line  before  the  sur&ce,  thoii»l^ 
have  no  certainty  that  we  ever  should  hare  a  dbitinetr^i 
of  a  line,  if  we  bad  not  fbrmed  lines  by  the  intenedki 
suriaces.  We  say,  though  we  have  no  certainty,  Iratve  <i!sa 
forget  that  many  phUosophers  are  of  opinion  that  suchsieKi 
those  of  time  and  of  aline  are  fundamental  notions, rss.^^ 
from  our  rational  organisation,  and  (if  we  do  not  i&^di 
them)  anterior  to  observation,  or.  at  least,  not  deriredlrc; 
This  question  is  hens  immaterial,  as  we  suppose  all  ]ir:f' 
ready  to  start  with  a  definite  notion  of  time.    Coosic: 
the  motion  of  a  simple  point»  which  describes  a  tine.  - 
called  uniform. when  the  lengths  described  in  SQcccri 
equal  times  are  eoual,  whatever  etich  Hme  may  he,\\ii 
portant  to  remember  this,  since  ditTerent  successxreor 
may  be  uniform  in  some  respects  and  not  in  slL  Ussv 
cessive  re^'olutions  may  be  performed  in  equal  titQ&^ 
whole  revolutions,  but  equal  fhictions  of  one  rerolutkrs; 
not  be  performed  in  equal  times.    In  uniform  motiet: 
arbitrary  unit  of  time  is  chosen,  and  the  Jength  dea. 
in  that  time  is  called  the  velodiy^  which  is  simply  tlxU* 
for  quickness.    If  extreme  verbid  correctness  were  ni\i'' 
this  length  should  be  called,  not  the  v^oeity  or  svifiv 
but  the  measure  of  the  velocity.     For  the  length  deer-' 
in  (sav)  one  second  is  not  the  velocity  or  iwifiDe»,  i' 
something  by  which  we  judge  of  it.    The  vord  Tek; 
is  an  abstraction  from  the  comparison  of  motions;  ^^ 
moving  points,  that  one  which  described  the  greater  i^^ 
in  a  given  time  moved  the  quicker :  and  swiftnfsi  &  ^^ 
absolute  substantive  by  whicn  we  express  the  exisi&iiii 
the  obvious  relation,  just  as  magnitude  iB  that  by  vkbK 
express  the  existence  of  the  relation  of  greater  and  left 

When  equal  spaces  are  not  described  in  eqial  fia^^f 
can  imagine  the  rate  of  motion  to  change  eiilier^<^ 
or  discontinuously.    Thus  it  can  be  imagined  ^'^ 
which  moves  for  some  seconds  uniformly  at  ^^^ 
feet  in  a  second,  may  at  once,  without  any  '^^^"^ 
state,  take  a  velocity  of  20  feet     But  such  a  ta^^^ 
cannot  be  realised  on  any  material  body,  though  ^^^'. 
be  all  the  appearance  of  it.    |1mpiii.sb.J    When  the  n^^ 
motion  is  changing  perfectly  gradually,  there  «*'?J? 
no  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  rate  at  any  one  in^ 
for  no  successive  equal  spaces  are  described  in  ^^^ 
This  difficulty  will  be  discussed  in  the  articis  Vu^ 
for  the  present,  it  may  be  considered  suffidsQt  ^^ 
length  so  small  that  the  diange  of  rate  uudsxp^^J;^ 
ing  through  it  is  insensible,  and  to  consider  the  ^^ 
moving  uniformly  through  that  length.  ^^^^J''^ 
length  s  be  described  in  the  small  fifactioD/ofa«»^ 
then  « :  t  is  the  length  which  would  be  described  ido^^^ 
at  the  same  rate,  since  1: 1 ::«:  («:^),  and«:<OM]^^ 
for  the  velocity.  ^^^ 

The  existence  of  motion  is  detected  eithw  ^^wfb^^ 
the  distance  of  an  object,  or  of  iu  direction,  ^^  rL^jg 
is  not  necessarily  the  object  which  moves*  J^^-gii 
himself  may  be  in  motion  unconsciously*  and  it  **^j^, 
common  experiment  that  every  motion  of  the  f'P^^y^ 
which  he  is  not  conscious,  and  every  rapid  ^^^\i^^ 
he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  causes  surrounding  <^i^^ 
appear  in  motion.  In  walking,  the  effort  ?®?®*"]ljyafli: 
tain  motion  peipetually  reminds  us  that  it  is  ou^e  ^^^ 
move ;  in  a  carriage,  at  an  ordinary  psoe,  ve  ^^) 
destroy  the  illusion  of  surroimding  motions  ^f  J*  ^  ^^ 
thought  But  if  the  attention  drop,  and  w«  ^!L\^ 
jects  with  the  mind  intent  on  other  things,  ta^  j^d,; 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  in  a  contrary  ^"^^S^'^\  ^ 
smooth  motion  of  a  boat,  no  effort  of  *^®^8  j  ^ejiro) 
hie  the  spectator  to  realise  his  own  ^^^^^J^^te  f^ 
that  of  the  shore  or  a  neighbouring  vessel  "  ^^^^ 
which  we  find  to  happen  to  ourselves;  perhaps 
ence  of  other  persons  may  be  different  n  as^^''' 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  object  is  in  motion  ^  ^^. 
the  spectator,  in  which  case  the  latter  ^^,^^'^ ^, 
ferred  to  the  former,  in  the  manner  in  ^'^^^^IZjiA  » 
scribe.    The  whole  motion  of  the  object,  oomj^ 
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^lictli  it  lias  (>f  its  own*  and  that  wliich  it  appeara  to 
>m  tlie  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  the  apparent 
•it?0  motion. 

tnetliod  of  ascertaining  the  relative  motion  is  as  £61- 
-Sinoe  we  only  determine  the  positions  of  bodies  by 
istunces  and  direotions ;  and  since  we  suppose  the 
«  botli  of  the  spectator  and  the  object  to  be  given, 
cod  point  be  taken  to  represent  the  position  in  which 
tcta.tor  imagines  himself  to  remain,  and  laying  down 
1  distances  and  directions  of  the  object  at  the  end  of 
live  times,  set  off  those  distances  from  the  fixed  point 
proper  directions.  The  relative  positions  of  the  object 
thus  secured,  the  line  passing  through  these  posi- 
I'ill  be  that  in  which  the  object  appears  to  move.  For 
se,  let  the  spectator  move  througn  123. .  .89  while  the 
moves  through  ABC. .  .HI,  so  that  when  the  first  is 
be  second  is  at  A ;  when  the  first  is  at  2,  the  second  is 
&nd  so  on ;  the  last  positions  being  9  and  I.  Take  O 
ixed  point,  at  which  the  spectator  fancies  himself  to 
d  having  joined  1  and  A,  2  and  B,  &c.,  draw  Oa 
el  and  equal  to  I  A,  Ob  parallel  and  equal  to  2B,  &C., 
H  parallel  and  equal  to  9l.  Hence  the  spectator, 
at  O,  >vill  see  the  object  successively  at  the  same  dis- 
s  and  in  the  same  directions  as  a,  6,  &c.,  and  t ; 
ce  the  line  abc,,M  will  be  that  of  its  apparent 
>n. 


^en  both  motions  are  rectilinear  and  uniform,  the  apjm- 
it  motion  may  be  more  simply  obtained,  as  follows : — Let 
!  s})ectator  more  uniformly  from  O  to  A,  while,  in  the  same 
le,  the  object  moves  from  B  to  C.  Take  the  following 
tbod  of  fixing  the  spectator:  as  he  moves  forward  flrom 
to  A  let  the  paper  on  which  the  figure  is  drawn  move 
;kward  in  the  direction  contrary  to  OA,  so  that  by  the 
\e  the  spectator  has  reached  A,  the  point  A  shall  have 
leded  to  where  O  was.  He  will  therefore  never  have 
inged  his  place,  his  progression  on  the  paper  having  been 
vays  compensated  bv  the  retrogression  of  the  naper  itself, 
ike  CD  parallel  ana  equal  to  AO,  whence  the  point  C 
il,  by  the  motion  of  the  paper,  at  the  end  of  the  motion, 
where  D  was  at  its  beginning.  Consequently  the  speo- 
lor»  who  imagines  himself  at  rest,  will  give  to  B  that 
otion  which  is  oomponnded  of  a  motion  along  BC,  while 

r.2. 
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BC  itself  is  carried  into  the  position  ED.  That  is,  B  >vill 
appear  to  move  along  the  line  BD,  the  spectator  imagining 
himself  to  remain  at  O.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  method 
of  proceeding,  as  first  described. 

While  the  ship  A  moves  from  A  to  B,  let  C  move  through 
CDl  E  through  KF,  G  tlirough  GH,  K  through  KL,  M 
through  MN,  and  let  P  remain  at  rest.  Then,  a  spectator 
in  A  supposing  himself  at  rest,  C  will  appear  to  remain  at 
C,  £  will  appear  to  move  through  E/,  Gr  through  GA,  K 

i 


through  K^  M  through  Mn,  and  P  through  Pp.  The 
motion  of  A  has  been  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
each  of  the  other  vessels. 

When  bodies  are  very  distant  their  changes  of  distanco 
are  not  soon  perceived,  consequently  it  is  only  by  change 
of  direction  that  their  motion  becomes  visible.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  we  shall  now  show 
what  the  apparent  motion  of  a  planet,  superior  and  inferior, 
would  be,  if  changes  of  distance,  as  well  as  direction,  could 
be  perceived  and  estimated. 

If  the  spectator  be  in  motion,  an  object  at  rest  appears  to 
him  to  have  precisely  his  own  motion,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction :  for  if  the  object  be  O  and  the  spectator  move 


through  A  BCD*  no  distances  would  be  changed  if  the 
spectator  were  fixed  at  O,  and  the  object  moved  through 
ABCD,  and  all  directions  would  only  undergo  a  diametrical 
change.  Consequently  the  relative  motion  of  the  object  is 
represented  by  allowing  it  to  change  places  with  the  spec- 
tator, and  inverting  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  wuich 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  relative  motion  from  west 
to  east,  if  that  of  the  spectator  were  from  east  to  west,  and 
vice  vend.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun  in  a  circle,  which  will  be  near  enough  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose ;  it  will  be  immediately  obvious  that  tlje  direc>- 
tion  of  motion,  so  ihr  as  concerns  the  order  in  which  the 
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constellations  will  be  described,  is  the  same  in  the  relative 
motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  as  in  the  absolute  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun.   For  though  the  absolute  direc- 
tions of  motion  are  opposite,  yet  S,  to  a  spectator  at  K, 
seen  towards  a  point  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  tba' 
which  £  appears  from  S.  [Motion,  Dirbction  of] 
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In  givine  to  the  sun  the  apparent  motion  which  answers 
to  the  reiu  motion  of  the  earth,  the  same  motion  must 
be  given  to  the  orbits  in  which  the  planets  are  carried 
round  the  sun.  The  question  then  is  as  follows:  if  a 
planet  more  roond  the  sun»  say  with  a  uniform  circular 
motion,  while  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  also  uni- 
formly and  circularly,  what  path  will  the  planet  actually 
trace  out? 

To  get  a  notion  of  the  possible  species  of  curves,  let  us 
simplify  the  question  by  supposing  a  circle  ABCD  moving 
along  a  straight  line  ET,  while  a  point  moves  round  the 
circle  from  A. 

Fig,  6. 


In  the  first  place,  if  A  did  not  move  round  at  all,  the 
line  AG  would  be  described ;  if  A  moved  slowly  round,  the 
translation  of  the  circle  would  cause  an  undulating  curve 
like  AHK  to  be  described:  if  A  moved  as  fast  on  the 
circle  as  the  circle  itself  is  moved  forward,  the  undulation 
would  be  changed  into  a  curve  with  cusps  like  AL6 ;  while 
if  A  move  faster  on  the  circle  than  the  circle  is  carried  for- 
ward, the  circle,  so  to  speak,  will  not  have  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  loops,  as  in 

AMNMPQRQ The  foster  A  moves,  the  larger  and 

the  nearer  will  be  the  loops,  so  that  at  length  no  one  will 
be  clear  of  the  preceding  and  following,  or  the  loops  will 
interlace. 

If  the  circle  move  round  another  circle,  the  same  appear- 
ances will  be  presented  in  an  inverse  order.  Let  the  centre 
£  of  the  circle  ABCD  be  carried  round  the  circle  ET, 
whose  centre  is  O.  If  A  did  not  move  at  all  upon  its  circle, 
it  would,  by  the  motion  of  its  circle,  describe  a  circle 
(dotted)  equal  to  £T :  if  A  moved  slowly,  it  would  describe 
a  succession  of  close  loops  enveloping  O  ;  if  quicker,  the 
loops  would  at  last  disengage  themselves  from  each  other ; 
while  for  still  more  rapid  motion  of  A  the  loops  would  be- 

Fig.  7. 


time  of  motion  from  A  to  B  has  ehpced ;  take  .^ 
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oome  cusps,  and  afterwards  the  curve  would  simply  undu- 
late. The  character  of  these  curves  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed under  Trochoidal  Curves,  and  their  astronomical 
application  under  Planetary  Motions.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  apparent  orbits  of  all  the  planets  (or 
rather,  the  orbits  as  they  would  be  if  changes  of  distance 
were  nerceptible)  are  trochoidal  curves  of  the  above-de- 
scribed species,  with  loops  which  do  not  interfere  with  one 
another. 

The  composition  of  motion  has  been  virttially  proved  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  combined  with  the  account  of  the 
second  law  of  motion.  [Motion*  Laws  of.]  If  causes  of 
motion  act  instantaneously,  one  of  which  would  make  a 
body  describe  AB  uniformly,  and  the  other  AC,  in  the  same 
time,  we  find  in  the  second  law  of  motion  that  the  body  will 
move  so  that  its  distance  from  AB  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
measured  parallel  to  AC,  is  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
eanae  of  motion  in  the  direction  AB  had  never  existed  nor 
acted.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
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fifths  of  AC,  and  the  bodv  must  be  then  totuMr 
line  DE.    Again,  take  AF  three-fifths  of  AB,- 
same  law  it  follows  that  the  body  must  be  in  ih: 
that  is,  it  must  be  at  the  point  H.  whieh  mifk ; 
shows  to  be  on  the  diagonal  AK,  and  by  three  t:.', 
diagonal  distant  from  A.     The  same  mar  be^h.r 
other  proportion  of  the  whole  time ;  coosequet; 
impressed  with  the  two  motions,  describes  itr 
AK  uniformly,  and  in  the  same  time  as  that  ;l  t 
separate  motions  from  A  to  B,  or  fn>m  A  toC  • 
been  performed.     This  is  precisely  the  courx  . 
would  have  taken  in  space,  i(  while  it  mored  fr: 
on  the  paper,  the  paper  itself  had  taken  the  i 
but  the  establishment  of  the  latter  assertioo  z. 
confounded  with  the  proof  of  the  composiaGo  : 
impressed  on  matter ;  the  latter  requires  those ousfr. 
which  lead  to  the  second  law  of  motion. 

There  are  a  great  many  uses  of  the  word '  i&ot  j  , 
are  convenient,  but  require  the  introductiouofr  i 
suppositions.  Thus  the  moon  never  cut9  the  ecli;r  ; 
running  in  the  same  place,  and  the  intersectioDafi^  ^ 
with  the  ecliptic  being  called  a  node,  it  is  said  tkc  * 
moves ;  thus  giving  this  node  a  sort  of  ima^ioaiyd^ ' 
in  the  interval. 

MOTION,  DIRECTION  OF.   We  hi«  ©ffi 
article,  not  for  the  sake  of  rectilinear,  but  of  oRolirL: 
the  consideration  of  which  is  apt  to  canse  noKfflbr^ 
ment  to  the  beginner.     In  motion  tlosg  t^reo  rt-' 
there  can  be  but  two  directions,  in  one  or  other  of  vit  ■- 
course  must  be;  and  these  two  directions aie (>;/»>•'• 
one  another.    But  in  circular  or  other  vt^sr^moi^  i 
imaginable  directions  are  taken  in  the  courK  of '  {?>  /^- 
tion,  and  whatever  linear  direction  ^mfiag^!'^^^ 
at  any  one  point,  it  has  the  opposite  diiwflan  ii  t^  ^f^' 
site  point    Still  however  there  are  iwnysrf^'J^^f^'J 
a  circle :  the  motion  may  either  be  fiomCtoijlii*^^^ 
or  from  A  to  C  through  B.    These  w 
improperly,  different  directions  of  motioD. 

Fig.  9. 


If  two  bodies  be  moving  over  (wo  ciirles,  Jjf'^ j^jj,, . 
move  in  the  same  direction  when,  two  radu  °^°r  ^. 
the  same  direction,  the  linear  directions  w  "'^'T  i^. 
same,  as  BD  and  QR.  Thus  care  must  ^^  f«  ."s; 
compare  two  circular  motions  by  1**^^^®"*^  |L.w« 
radii  in  opposite  direcUons.  If,  for  instance^  «V^.  j, 
of  motion  be  ABC  and  QVS  (which  are  tbej^ ... 
if  at  the  same  time  the  two  lw>d»?8^,"^^J^<s::- 
linear  directions  of  motion  are  opposite,  tlioag  ■;. 
the  definition  their  circular  motions  are »°  ^'?  "^JJ^^ ' 
tion.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  nioon.ancl  ««'^^jp 
round  her  own  axis  PHoon],  the  middle  jw^^^^j  ^-  • 
moon  is  moving  round  the  moon's  axis  ma  oi  ^^ 
site  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  ^^^'*,l^^if^"' 
that  middle  point  is  opposite  in  direction  to  w^  ^^^ : 
the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  w  tnai w  ^^^^,3, 
revolution  of  the  moon's  rotation  is  thc^a* 
orbital  rotation.  f^^AHoniDW"'^ 

MOTION.  LAWS  OF.  The  laws  f^f^^^^n  'i^' 
universal  methods  of  receiving  and  losing  ^  ,.j 
dose  attention  to  mechanical  pbenomenat 
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inductive  reasoning,  has  shown  to  be  inherent  in  the 
tution  of  matter. 

n  intelligent  observer,  not  used  to  inductiye  reason- 
or  instructed  in  the  results  of  mechanics,  were  re- 

to  state  the  views  which  experience  had  taught  him 
constitution  of  matter,  as  an  agent  or  patient  in  the 
tion  or  reception  of  motion,  he  would  perhaps  reply 
iws :  Matter  seems  to  have  no  power  of  moving  itself, 
1  if  we  judee  from  the  fall  of  bodies  towards  the  earth, 
3  nomena  of  magnetism,  &C.,  it  would  appear  as  if  matter 

be  the  cause  of  motion  in  other  matter.  And  it 
moreover  that  motion  is  an  accident  of  matter  which 
sbes  and  dies  out  of  itself,  if  some  sustaining  cause 

perpetually  in  action ;  for  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
snt  can  be  tried,  we  find  that  movine  bodies  are 
3d  to  rest  by  being  left  to  themselves.    The  motions 

heavenly  bodies,  it  is  true,  appear  to  be  permanent ; 
a  have  no  certain  assurance  that  there  is  not  a  con- 
iustaining  physical  cause  of  this  permanency, 
ire  would  be  something  of  truth,  and  a  good  deal  of 
3od,  in  the  preceding  conclusions,  and  it  is  not  an 
tiing  to  give  that  exhibition  of  the  real  constitution 
tter  which  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  ooinci- 
of  its  results  with  all  the  more  complicated  pheno- 
of  nature.  There  is  no  question  thattnose  principles, 
e  two  cases  out  of  thousands,  on  which  a  ball  can  be 
ted  almost  unerringly  to  its  mark  from  the  mouth  of 
ion,  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  can  be  predicted 
1  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  are  founded  in  truth ; 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  an  d  priori  demonstra- 
P  them,  mathematical  or  experimental,  can  be  given ; 
i  fact  the  method  of  presenting  the  laws  of  motion  to 
inner  is  encumbered  with  serious  difficulties. 

shall  begin  by  the  assumption  that  those  laws  of 
n  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  on  mechanics  are 
the  reason  for  such  assumption  being,  that  if  we  take 
for  granted,  and  use  them  as  the  basis  of  a  mathema- 
jystem  of  mechanics,  all  results  of  that  system,  how- 
nany  the  links  in  the  chain  of  deduction,  are  found  to 
with  observed  phenomena  in  species,  and  as  nearly  in 
itude  as  the  various  resistances  and  disturbances  will 
.  In  astronomy  and  optics,  phenomena  have  been 
2ted  with  all  but  geometrical  accuracy,  by  deduction 
principles  which  would  certainly  be  false  if  the  re- 
i  laws  of  motion  were  false.  In  terrestrial  mechanics, 
umber  of  instances  is  unlimited  in  which  these  laws 
to  that  near  approximation  to  prediction  which  is  fully 
uch  as  can  be  expected  with  our  imperfect  knowledge 
ta.    Many  hundreds  of  phenomena  admit,  upon  these 

of  an  explanation  which,  compared  with  that  which 
could  receive  from  any  others,  is  as  easy  as  the  hypo- 
i  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of  its 
lity. 

simple  are  the  laws  of  motion  themselves,  that  many 
supposed  them  to  be  necessary,  in  the  same  sense  as 
I  we  say  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  concep- 
3f  straightness  that  two  straight  lines  cannot,  inclose  a 
I.  We  shall  mention  this  notion  again  presently :  in 
meanwhile  we  are  in  this  situation,  that  while  it  is 
ult,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  to  disentangle  the  frin- 
mtal  laws  from  the  variety  and  complication  of  the 
omena  in  which  their  effects  are  exhibited,  yet  these 
themselves,  when  disengaged,  are  of  that  startling  sim- 
ty  which  disinclines  the  mind  to  receive  them  as  the 
Its  of  a  train  of  deduction,  and  disposes  it  rather  to  think 
it  could  have  dictated  them  from  its  own  previous  con- 
ions. 

will  make  some  difference  in  our  method  of  seeking 
hese  laws,  whether  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  rest  or 
lotion.  Now  the  decisive  proofs  of  the  motion  of  the 
ii,  as  it  happens,  are  themselves  derived  from  certain 
cquenccs  of  the  laws  of  motion.  [Motion  of  the 
iTH.]  We  seem  then  to  be  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle ; 
do  we  see  any  mode  of  escape  except  by  establishing 
ti'uth  of  these  laws,  whether  the  earth  be  at  rest  or  in 
ion.  And  the  process  will  be,  first  to  delect  laws  for 
;;h  there  is  a  high  and  almost  overpowering  degree  of 
^ability  in  their  favour ;  next  to  appeal  to  the  above- 
itioned  uniform  truth  of  the  results  deduced  from  the 
imptionof  such  laws  for  the  conversion  of  this  high  state 
irobability  into  one  of  absolute  demonstration, 
^e  will  first  assume  the  motion  of  the  earth:  every 
It  of  its  surface  then  is  in  a  state  of  revolution  roun& 


the  axi8»  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  is  carried  ibf« 
ward  round  the  sun ;  to  which  we  must  add,  the  slight 
motion  arising  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
the  possible  translation  of  the  whole  system.  But  thi« 
motion  is  very  different  in  different  parts ;  at  the  pole,  for 
example,  there  is  no  diurnal  motion,  near  it  only  a  small 
one,  and  at  the  equator  a  considerable  one.  The  points 
near  the  pole,  all  the  motions  considered,  are  describing  a 
trochoidal  orbit  (p.  450),  the  undulations  of  which  are  small, 
and  the  rotatory  velocity  small;  those  near  the  equator 
make  larger  undulations,  with  greater  velocitv  of  rotatioD. 
Our  first  idea  might  be,  then,  that  at  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth  some  modification  of  general  laws  would  be  ob* 
served,  arising  from  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the 
several  places.  It  would  not  surprise  a  person  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  mechanics,  to  whom  the  preceding  facts 
were  stated  for  the  first  time,  if  he  were  told  that  some 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  pointing  of  guns  in  our 
Indian  battles,  arising  from  the  artillerymen  having  been 
trained  by  officers  who  had  learnt  their  art  in  the  Utitude 
of  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and  had  forgotten 
to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  two 
countries.  Now  the  first  law  of  motion  which  we  can  esta* 
blish  (though  usually  called  the  second)  arises  from  it  never 
having  been  observeid  that  any  notice  need  be  taken  of  the 
difference  of  place  on  the  earth  in  estimating  effects  of 
motion.  It  is  not  found  necessary  to  write  different  trea- 
tises on  gunnery  for  different  latitudes,  nor  to  alter  the  dis- 
position of  parts  in  any  machine  moved  from  one  latitude 
to  another  to  produce  a  more  advantageous  effect.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  small  diminution  in  the  weight  of  bodies,  as 
they  are  carried  toward  the  equator,  and  [Csntriftjgal 
Force  ;  Pendulum]  the  results  of  this  are  apparent  in  ex- 
periments in  which  the  acquisition  of  motion  depends  upon 
weight,  or  rather,  upon  its  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  But  this  verv  problem  of  the  pendulum  is  one  in 
which  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion  is 
established  by  a  test  which  would  detect  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, and  furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  might  say  that  the 
possible  effects  of  the  difference  of  diurnal  motions,  though 
not  distinguishable  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  cannon-ball^ 
might  be  perceptible  in  delicate  instruments. 

If  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  we  superadd  another,  such 
as  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  the  same  sort  of  result  is  found. 
Those  who  move  on  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  or  45  feet  in  a  second,  do  not  find  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  objects  in  the  carriage  in  any  degree 
changed  by  the  motion.  At  the  instant  of  taking  the  motion, 
or  on  anv  sudden  jolt  or  change  of  motion,  effects  may  be 
produced  to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer :  but  when  the 
speed  is  once  obtained,  it  is  well  known  that  a  person  might 
occupy  himself  in  reading  a  work  on  mechanics  written  on 
terra  firtna  (so  called),  and  might  verify  all  the  experi- 
mental conclusions,  without  coming  to  any  result  which 
would  remind  him  of  the  difference  of  state  between  the 
writer  and  himself,  as  to  motion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  relations  of  matter  to  matter  remain 
unaltered,  if  the  whole  system  be  made  to  move,  provided 
that  the  same  motion  be  communicated  to  all  its  parts. 
And  though  we  do  not,  absolutely  speaking,  know  what  rest 
is,  since  no  point  of  the  earth,  nor  of  any  heavenly  body,  can 
be  shown  to  be  at  rest,  yet  since  we  see  that  the  relations 
remain  unaltered  when  the  velocity  of  a  whole  system  is 
changed,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  same  laws  which 
prevail  when  all  the  parts  of  a  system  have  the  same  motion^ 
would  also  prevail  if  the  whole  system  were  at  rest ;  the 
ground  of  our  presumption  beins,  that  the  laws  remain 
unaltered  under  any  alteration  of  tne  common  motion  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  carriage^  instead  of  moving 
in  a  right  line,  is  carried  on  a  curved  road,  say  a  simple 
circle.  It  is  no  longer  observed  that  loose  objects  in  the 
carriage  have  a  tendency  to  repose  relatively  to  Uie  carriage 
itself.  If  the  motion  become  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  fric- 
tion of  the  substances  on  which  they  stand  be  sufficiently 
small,  they  will  endeavour  to  move  outwards,  or  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  motion.  This  phenomenon  can  be 
made  a  conseauence  of  the  laws  of  motion,  when  the  latter 
have  obtained  their  simplest  form ;  we  do  not  at  present 
enter  into  this  subject  further  than  to  point  out  that  it  is 
only  of  rectilinear  motions  we  can  predicate  any  law  as  de- 
scriptive of  what  is  inherent  in  matter.  We  have,  it  is  tru' 
already  spoken  of  circular  motions  in  taking  into  accou 
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those  of  the  earth ;  hut  it  must  he  romemhered.  firelly,  thot  1  results  of  the  application  of  thU  law.  vbieh  htur- 


the  circles  in  question  are  so  lar^^,  that  a  small  arc  of  any 
one  is  nearly  a  straight  line ;  secondly,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  advertito  this  tendency  outwanU,  vhich  is  the 
reason  of  the  dirainulioii  of  weight  (or  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  it)  detected  from  the  uscillations  of  a  pendulum 
which  is  carried  towards  the  equator. 

This  second  law  of  motion  (for  such  it  is  called,  though 
it  must  be  deduced  first  when  the  earth's  motion  is  con- 
sidered) may  be  thus  stated : — If  there  be  two  or  more 
causes  of  motion,  taking  place  in  two  dtlTerent  right  lines, 
whether  inherent  in  the  body  or  external  to  it,  their  effects 
do  not  interfere,  nor  does  either  diminish  or  augment 
the  effect  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  the  body  A  be 
subject  to  two  actions,  one  of  which,  being  entirely  in  the 


direction  AB,  would  brin^  the  body  to  B  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  other,  entirely  in  the  direction  A  C,  would  bring  it 
to  C  in  the  same  given  time;  then  the  body  will  move  from 
A  to  D,  precisely  as  it  would  have  done  if,  moving  along 
AD  in  the  manner  first  specified,  the  line  AH  had  been 
translated  with  its  extremity  A  moving  in  the  second  man- 
ner specified,  the  said  line  AB  not  changing  its  direction. 

The  most  simple  and  general  method  of  stating  this  law 
is  as  follows:— The  distance  of  a  point  from  a  straight  line 
or  plane,  measured  in  any  given  direction,  and  as  it  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  is  not  affected  by  the  action, 
during  that  lime,  of  any  causes  of  motion,  provided  they 
act  in  the  direction  of,  or  parallel  to,  that  straight  line  or 
plane ;  or  no  force,  in  a  given  direction,  can  produce  motion 
to  or  from  a  line  in  that  direction.  Thus  if  a  ball  were 
thrown  up  in  still  air,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  mount 
50  feet  in  one  second,  no  imaginable  horizontal  current  or 
whirlwind,  however  much  it  might  alter  the  actual  course 
of  the  ball,  would  prevent  its  rising  50  feet  in  the  second. 
The  statement  of  the  law  by  Newton,  namely,  that  when  a 
force  acts  upon  a  body  in  motion,  the  change  of  motion 
which  it  produces  is  in  the  direction  and  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  which  acts,  is  perhaps  rather  too 
vaeue  to  give  a  distinct  notion  to  learners. 

From  the  law  just  enunciated,  we  may  learn  that  bodies 
upon  the  earth,  moving  with  the  earth,  have  the  properties 
ot  bodies  at  rest  with  respect  to  all  motions  that  are  to  be 
estimated  relatively  to  the  earth:  at  least  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  curvature  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  is  not 
sufficiently  ^reat  to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  We  have  then 
to  inquire' what  is  the  natural  state  of  matter  on  the  earth  ? 
Can  it  preserve  any  motion  of  itself,  or  does  every  motion  gra- 
dually slacken  and  die  out,  by  the  mere  inability  of  matter 
to  maintain  it  without  the  application  of  external  causes? 
On  this  point  we  have  only  strong  presumptions,  which 
would  be  by  themselves  insufficient.    Our  first  step  would 
be  to  conclude,  iVom  what  we  actually  see,  that  rest  is  the 
natural  state  of  matter,  and  one  to  which  it  always  ap- 
proaches, however  great  a  cause  of  motion   be  applied, 
imless  that  external  cause,  or  some  nart  of  it,  be  maintained. 
On  looking  further  however  we  fina  that  terrestrial  matter, 
immediately  on  its  being  put  in  motion,  encounters  causes 
of  retardation.    The  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  friction 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  substances  rest,  are  easily  shown 
to  lessen  the  motion  of  bodies  which  encounter  them.    The 
more  nearly  these  are  removed,  the  longer  does  motion 
continue.    It  is  certain  then  that  these  resistances  contri- 
bute in  a  great  degree  to  the  destruction  of  motion ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  immediately  assumed  that  there  is 
no  other  cause.     If  we  grant  that  a  perfectly  smooth  ball, 
lying  upon  an  indefinitely  extended  plane  without  friction, 
and  not  in  contact  with  any  atmosphere,  would  move  for  a 
long  time  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  rate  with 
which  it  was  made  to  set  out,  we  grant  c^uite  enough  to 
explain  all  that  we  see,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  the  motion  would  continue  for  ever.    How  then  can 
we  establish  the  first  law  of  motion  (so  called),  which  is 
thus  stated,  that  matter  will  retain  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
motion,  for  any  length  of  time,  however  great,  until  acted 
upon  by  some  external  cause  ?  We  must  here  appeal  to  the 


any  one  iiiistance,  exhibited  any  reason  to^uipen,:: 
only  approximately  true-     Througlioal  lbek«?  v 
astronomical  history,   no  one  of  the  bcaveiilf  ^»tr , 
shown  any  diminution  of  its  motion,  or  anvrfo? 
quences  which  would  arise,  if  the  motion  hadsttHp 
wear  ilself  out.     We  fthall  not  here  go  into  the ». 
these  consequences  ;  the  conclusion  is,  tbat  tkei;;^t, 
matter,  independently  of  external  bodies,  htsbeni 
capable  of  maintaining,  is  not  merely  rest,  baialv. 
motion  iii  a  straight  line ;  so  that  it  has  no  aart^d 
of  itself  to  part  with  any  of  its  relocitri  nor  tour/'  *. 
or  faster  than  it  was  first  made  to  raove,Uianit'a 
itself  from  rest  into  motion.     A  great  many,  ft^\ 
of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  madeby  vnifR. 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction,  havearimfr 
of  proper  conception  of  the  neutral  itateofmaiie  . 
tenance  of  velocity  and  direction  has  beentoibai: 
of  the  existence  of  external  causes  roainlaised  - 
whereas  it  proves  nothing  but  that  fberawasait^* 
or  other  an  external  cause  which  acted  for  i  .r 
shorter  time:  the  external  cause  steps  in  whmt.- 
changes,  or  the  direction,  or  both,  and  not  fill  the- 
Properly  considered,  the  immense  number  c  * 
states  which  matter  retains,  namely,  either  alsoii^? 
any  degree  of  velocity  whatsoewr,  is  as  wood«ftis»' 
terious  a  law  as  that  of  the  attraction  of  biL"  j 
matter,  without   any  apparent  intemwdiate  ips^ 
matter  should,  without  any  perceptible  maiwiiK' 
one  rate  of  motion  and  one  direction  antil  utci^t 
without,  is  as  difficult  to  admit,  as  that  the  nefF  rf 
of  other  matter  should  change  that  motion hA  i»'l 
tion.     Wliat  should   teach  blind  afonis  to  dii»»: 
lines  in  preference   to   circles  or  spiral*?  Ha«L 
fundamental  conceptions,  according  to«me,ofiMf- 
of  perception  and  inference,  according' w of A*»»?» 
reasoning  minds  know  or  discover  the  sinipliciij  > 

straight  line  ?  ,    i 

These  two  consequences  of  obsem^wn,  aww.'.  ^* 

of  its  existence,  by  which  matter  «»***"" T^f,!. 
if  no  other  matter  interfere,  and  that  ^^'\'' 
change  the  stale  of  other  matter,  its  ^"'J'tJ^  t^  ^ 
undergoing  another  change,  '^^^^^'^''''fn    fc!!j°oP 


separated.  There  are  two  classei(i^|*iJ"JJ^^ 
Jators  (for  no  religious  question  neei  ^.'**!,  ^^ 
whose  system  introduces  no  difficulty  wtt  ^ 
mechanical  philosophy  which  did  "^^'"r'l^anrt 
ciples.  The  first  consists  of  those  ^l««^'JJ|;^efB( 
maintenance  of  the  creation  to  ^^^^^J'TJ^aiust' 
same  power  as  that  which  first  created,  aw «»  ^^^^ 
one  moment's  cessation  of  a  susUining  PPr*  .i^^, 
quality,  so  to  speak,  as  the  creatine,  •'•^J^,, 
lationof  all  things:  the  second  consists  of  »»«ii^ 

of  course  find  no  more  difficulty  in  the  ^^^^ 
universe  than  in  its  first  construction.  ^'  ? 
fusion  of  ideas  is  introduced  into  all  fun^*?/"^,:,: 
which  relate  to  matter,  by  the  ^^^^^^C^^m^* 
suspect  greatly  to  outnumber  «*''*®''^"^J,,,diio;!J 
whom  we  may  call  believers  in  the  ^'*^v-nko/tf^ 
Mairitainer.  These,  whatever  ^^yj"^V^jf(»rf 
of  Uie  moral  world,  imagine  tiiat  the  ^^J^'^^e« 
became  inactive  and  quiescent  as  soon  s»  ma  ^j^^^. 
and  endowed  with  certain  powers,  or  miflo8«r^^,. 
laws.  These  laws,  which  are  really  ^^J^i^' 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  un*^^"*:  ""'U^JSjtfff** 
the  idea  of  God  altogether  from  the  <^'^^^  <«,• 

existence  of  matter,  though  "<>*  ;'[?"|:L|jifl»'r* 
Among  them  may  be  found  ra«ny^' "'  i^ua^* 
of  the  Mosaic  account  [Motion  of  Tfls^^.  ^ . 
strictly  that  the  Creator  *  rested  flfom  »»  ^j^y 
matter  to  iU  •  laws.'  except  on  ^^^.Z.  of  in«"**^ 
Many  of  this  sect  have  admilted  the  **^j,^^Biisi>*^ 

among  others,  the  power  of  ^^^^^J^-^tiyti»i'^^ 
because  there  was  an  appearance  of  iw  ^^% 
want  of  change,  in  the  permanence  oi  r».  ^^^^ 
of  direction  and  velocity.  But  ^J^^^  it«p** 
the  entrance  of  attraction,  snd  haw  awp 


firid^l 


{«r 


on  account  of  the  absence  afneco^^^^  .  ^n  ^^ 
explanation :  however  clearly  it  ""^,  .-ong  ^^^. 
the  results  of  attraction  are  ?'«*^"\Jteaw«k«^^ 
they  would  not  allow  their /r*<  *""'*,1  f«  ii^  , 
the  sleep  in  which  it  was  their  P'«»7'^perliipi«*'' 
plunged,  so  far  as  matter  was  concernen. 
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■most  singular  mental  aberrations  which  ever  was 
fttedy  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  New- 
ductrine,  the  first  mechanical  theory  which  rested  on 
viifitainer  of  the  creation,  at  least  until  (which  has  not 
opened)  some  good  quiescent '  second  *  cause  was  disco- 
^othat  doctrine  was  frequently  charged  with  atheism. 
ke  earth  were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  wo  might  ob- 
r  ( tbough  not  obliged  to  do  so)  begin  from  matter  at 
nd  establish  first  that  law  of  motion  which  usually 
first. 

» third  law  of  motion  was  enunciated  by  Newton  as 
a : — •  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary  ;* 
requires  a  de initio n»  and  this  definition  will  require 
ateinent  of  the  principle,  or  something  amounting  to 
a  more  definite  form.    We  may  readily  suppose  that 
matter  communicates  to  other  matter  motion  which 
ttler  had  not  before,  the  former  must  lose  some  of  its 
On  any  other  supposition,  the  connexion  of  matter 
9ther  matter  would  create  motion.    But  this  it  would 
to  do  in  the  case  of  attraction,  so  that  the  primci  facie 
Uun  to  the  supposition  of  matter  creating  motion  seems 
answered  by  an  instance.  It  must  however  be  observed 
n  every  caaeof  nature,  the  creation  of  motion  by  attrao- 
s  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  an  opposite  motion.  If 
^netic  and  non-magnetic  needle  be  placed  in  water,  not 
will  the  magnetic  needle  move  towards  the  other  nee- 
out  the  other  needle  towards  the  magnetic  needle.    It 
nrs  then  that  opposite  motions  are  to  be  considered  as 
rary  efifects;  anu,  if  applied  to  the  same  body,  we  know 
they  would  destroy  one  another.    In  like  manner  then, 
i  considering  the  first  law  of  motion,  we  have  to  learn 
maintenance  of  uniform  velocity  must  be  looked  at  as 
rent  in  matter,  and  as  not  arising  from  external  causes ; 
n  the  third  we  are  taught  to  consider  opposite  velocities 
egations  each  of  the  other — so  that  the  creation  of  both 
luivalent  to  the  creation  of  neither,  and  not,  as  might 
supposed,  requiring  two  new  and  distinct  causes  of 
ion.    In  like  manner,  if  A  were  to  lend  a  sum  to  B, 
ch  C  was  to  stand  engaged  to  repay,  a  credit  and  a 
t  would  be  created  which  did  not  before  exist,  the  whole 
;k  of  the  community  remaining  unaltered. 
?he  most  essential  part  of  the  principle  however  is 
ived  from  observation  of  the  fact  that,  ceeien's  paribti9, 
more  matter  is  moved,  the  more  slowly  is  it  moved.    If 
magnetic  and  non-magnetic  needles  be  of  eaual  mass, 
y  will  at  the  end  of  any  time  have  equal  ana  contrary 
ocittes ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  double  of  the  other,  it  will 
the  same  time  acquire  only  half  the  velocity.    In  fact, 
lAdently  as  we  feel  entitled  to  expect  that,  in  some  sense 
3ther,  action  and  reaction  will  be  found  equal  and  con- 
ry,  wo  have  not  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word  action 
long  as  we  tbink  only  of  velocity,  and  not  of  the  quan- 
^  of  matter  in  which  velocity  is  created.  A  cause  of  motion 
;e  existing,  and  which  was  entirely  expended  in  giving 
elocity  of  100  feet  per  second  to  a  ball  of  two  pounds 
ight,  would  have  given  200  feet  per  second  to  a  ball 
one  pound  weight.    Hence  it  is  Momentum  which  is 
i  measure  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  matter,  and  tho 
Unite  enunciation  of  the  third  law    is    as    follows: — 
henever  any  matter  gains  momentum  in  one  direction, 
icr  matter  eitlier  loses  as  much  momentum  in  (hat  direc- 
n,  or  gains  as  much  in  the  contrary  direction.    Actiun 
sn  is  creation  or  destruction  of  momentum ;  reaction  is 
struetion  or  creation:  while  the  destruction  of  momentum 
one  direction,  and  its  creation  in  the  contrary  direction, 
e  equivalent  efiects. 

The  absolute  strictness  of  this  law,  probable  as  it  is  ren- 
rcd  by  terrestrial  obser\'ations,  is  proved  in  the  same  way 
I  hat  of  the  others,  namely,  by  the  observation  of  the 
nformity  of  its  legitimate  deductions  with  observed  facts. 
ut  the  law  being  once  admitted,  its  necessary  conse- 
lenees  may  be  carried  to  a  point  startling  to  those  readers 
bo  are  not  accustomed  to  consider  any  degree  of  minute- 
ess  which  is  undiscoverable  by  the  senses.  (See  the  remarks 
I  Atteactioic,  voL  iii.,  p.  68.)  Those  who  can  comprehend 
iQt,  if  the  law  of  attraction  be  true,  a  particle  of  snuff  in  a 
irreslrial  snuiT-box  does  its  part  (though  but  a  small  one) 
awards  the  maintenance  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  sys- 
m  by  its  attraction  of  the  particles  in  a  Salurnian  snuff- 
ox  (if  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  be  allowed  such  a 
ixury),wiU  be  able  to  comprehend  that  the  earth  itgelf 
ye\9  (how  slightly,  we  need  not  say)  every  motion  which  is 
lode  upon  it.    When  Archimedes  only  wanted  a  point  to 


rest  his  lever  upon,  in  order  to  movo  the  world,  ho  little 
thought  that  his  end  could  be  gained  by  walking  upon  its 
surface,  and  tliat  he  made  perhaps  his  strongest  attempt 
when  he  hurried  out  of  tho  bath  to  tell  king  Hiero  of  his 
new  method  of  detecting  the  gold^jmith's  fraud.  In  walking 
forward  upon  the  earth,  which  friction  enables  us  to  do,  our 
feet  obviously  act  upon  it;  and  whatever  momentum  is 
communicated  to  ourselves,  the  same  is  lost  by  the  etirth, 
or  gained  in  an  opposite  direction:  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  person  who  jumps  upwards.  Thus  the  whole 
momentum  of  the  universe,  estimated  in  any  one  direction, 
obtained  by  taking  the  velocity  of  ever}*  mass  in  that  direc- 
tion, remains  always  the  same,  at  least  unless  there  bo 
somewhere  in  the  universe  matter  which  obeys  other  laws 
thnn  those  of  onr  system. 

The  three  laws  of  motion,  then,  may  be  thus  enun- 
ciated : — 

1.  Matter,  unacted  on  by  other  matter,  preserves  the 
state  which  it  had  when  action  last  ceased,  that  is  to  say, 
remains  at  rest,  if  it  were  then  at  rest,  or  if  it  were  then 
moving,  continues  to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  Rest,  or  uniformitv  of  direction  and 
velocity,  can  be  maintained  without  the  continuance  of 
external  action. 

2.  All  force,  or  cause  of  motion,  in  any  direction,  produces 
its  effect  in  that  direction,  and  in  no  other ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  material  point  from  any  line,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  rime,  is  unaffected  by  forces,  whatever  they  may  be^ 
which  act  in  that  line  or  parallel  to  it. 

3.  Action  of  matter  upon  matter  is  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  momentum,  and  measured,  in  any  direction,  by 
the  momentum  created  in  that  direction:  and  action  is 
always  accompanied  by  equal  and  contrary  reaction ;  that 
is,  momentum  is  never  created  in  any  one  direction,  without 
a  loss  of  the  same  momentum  in  that  direction,  or  the 
creation  of  an  equal  momentum  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Professor  Whewell  (to  whose*  First  Principles  of  Mecha- 
nics,* Deighton,  Cambridge,  1832,  we  should  particularly 
refer  the  reader,  observing  that  the  French  writers  are 
remarkably  vague  and  indistinct  in  their  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  mechanics)  has  lately  (Comb,  PhiL 
Trans.,  vol.  v.,  part  ii.)  entered  into  the  question  *  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Truth  of  the  Laws  of  Motion ;'  that  is  whe- 
ther they  are  'necessary,  and  capable  of  demonstration  by 
means  of  self-evident  axioms,  like  the  truths  of  geometry, 
or  empf'rical,  and  only  known  to  be  true  by  trial  and  obser* 
vation,  like  such  general  rules  as  we  obtain  in  natural  his- 
tory.* His  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  necessary  and  em- 
pirical part  in  each,  as  follows  :— 


Necessary. 

1.  Velocity  does  not 

change  without 
a  cause. 

2.  The    accelerating 

quantity    of   a 
force    is    mea- 
sured   by    the 
acceleration 
produced. 

3.  Reaction  is  equal 

and  opposite  to 
action. 


Empirical 

The  time  for  which  a  body  has 
already  been  in  motion  is  not 
a  cause  of  change  of  velocity. 

The  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
motion  which  a  body  already 
possesses  are  not  either  of 
them  causes  which  change 
the  acceleration  produced. 

The  connection  of  the  parts  of 
a  body,  or  of  a  system  of 
bodies,  and  the  action  to 
which  the  body  or  system  is 
already  subject,  are  not  either 
of  them  causes  which  change 
the  effects  of  any  additional 
action. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  appear  that  the  necessary  part 
of  each  law  is  either  a  verbal  proposition  or  disputable.  To 
say  that  velocity  does  not  change  without  a  cause,  is  a  refer- 
ence to  that  permanent  association  of  change  with  reason 
for  change  which  habit  derived  from  experience,  if  nothing 
else,  would  lead  us  to  make  in  all  cases,  whether  concern- 
ing motion  or  anything  else:  the  law  of  matter  is  found  in 
the  empirical  part.  Again,  the  accelerating  quantity  of  a 
force  can  mean  nothing  but  the  acceleration  produced;  for 
our  only  meaning  of  force  is  cause  of  motion  or  alteration 
of  motion,  and  it  is  an  identical  proposition  that  the  accele- 
rating quantity  of  a  cause  of  acceleration  is  measured  by 
the  acceleration  produced.  Thirdly,  if  in  *  reaction  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  action  *  we  are  to  understand  by  action  the 
production  or  alteration  of  Momentum  (M  x  \),  we  do  not 
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tee  the  necetsUy  of  the  proposition:  while  if  it  be  merely 
understood  that  there  is  a  somewhat  which  matter  cannot 
give  to  other  matter  without  itself  losing  the  same,  we  may, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  presumed  necessary  part  of  the  first 
law,  deny  that  it  is  any  peculiar  property  of  matter  which  is 
stated.  It  is  the  mode  of  measuring  this  somewhat  which 
makes  this  law  have  a  specific  meaning  with  reference  to 
matter. 

The  mistakes  into  which  philosophers  fell  upon  the  laws 
of  motion  are  uninteresting  except  in  the  applications  which 
were  made  of  them ;  ana  in  the  article  Motion  of  thb 
Earth  will  be  found  enough  of  these  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  such  fallacies  placed  in  the  way  of 
sound  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  the  labours  of  Galileo  is 
accessible  to  all  in  the  life  of  .that  great  man,  published  in 
the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.*  For  an  account  of  the 
notions  of  Descartes  on  the  same  subject,  seeVoRTiCBs. 

?he  first  distinct  enunciation  of  these  laws  appears  in  the 
rincipia  of  Newton,  since  whose  time  they  have  been 
usually  quoted  in  their  present  form  and  number. 

Though  all  mechanical  problems  admit  of  solution  npon 
the  assumption  of.these  laws,  in  conjunction  with  those  which 
may  be  called  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  solid,  fluid, 
and  gaseous  states,  yet  the  purposes  of  mechanical  inquiry 
are  better  served  by  certain  general  principles  deduced  from 
them,  the  proper  conception  of  which  oan  only  be  made  by 
mathematicians,  and  are  therefore  referred  to  a  purely  ma- 
thematical article  [Virtual  Velocities]  ;  see  also  Pres- 
sure, Force,  Inertia,  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal 
Forces,  Acceleration,  Velocity,  &c.;  Moving  Force  ; 
particularly  the  article  Inertia,  for  the  reason  of  the  non- 
introduction  of  that  word. 

Among  the  many  absurdities  which  have  arisen  out  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  motion,  is  the  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  called  a  perpetiuU  motion^  or  a  machine 
which  of  itself  would  never  stop.  The  earth  and  planets 
are  such  machines  in  their  rotations  on  their  axes ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  any  particle  of  matter,  unacted  on  by  other 
matter,  and  once  in  motion,  is  a  perpetual  motion.  If  a 
wheel  attached  to  an  axle  could  oe  deprived  of  friction 
at  the  pivots,  and  enclosed  in  a  permanently  air-tight 
and  perfectly  exhausted  receiver,  it  would  also,  when  once 
in  motion,  be  a  perpetual  motion.  But  as  long  as  any 
friction  or  resistance,  however  small,  is  perpetually  retard- 
ing the  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity,  if  maintained, 
must  be  indebted  to  some  external  supply  of  moving  power. 
To  take  the  case  of  friction,  which  arises  from  the  roup^h- 
ness  of  the  supports,  and  which,  independently  of  adhesion, 
may  be  considered  as  a  rapid  succession  of  very  small  jolts» 
by  which  the  roughnesses  of  the  one  surface  strike  upon 
those  of  the  other,  and  communicate  a  portion  of  momentum 
to  the  frame,  and  finally  to  the  earth :  to  suppose  that  a  wheel 
as  above  described  could  go  on  for  ever,  with  friction,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  action  without  reaction. 
In  fact,  a  perpetual  motion,  such  as  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
the  speculators  on  the  subject,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
machine  which  will  work  for  ever  without  new  moving 
power ;  it  being  not  one  bit  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
would  perpetually  overcome  friction  and  atmospheric  resist- 
ance, tuan  that  it  would  continue  to  supply  the  impetus 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  sawing  of  a  plank  or  the  weaving 
of  lace 

MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion has  placed  this  question  on  a  footing  entirely  different 
from  that  on  which  it  was  argued,  whether  by  Aristotelians 
or  Copemicans.  Both  of  the  latter  parties  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  fixed  central  body  somewhere,  which  the  first 
of  them  would  have  to  be  the  earth,  and  the  second  the 
sun.  This  centrum  mundi,  or  centre  of  the  universe,  is 
exploded,  and  with  it  all  the  systems,  whether  Ptolemaic  or 
Copernican,  which  preceded  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 
But,  as  already  noticed  in  Copernicus,  the  existing  system 
preserves  the  name  of  that  great  man ;  the  reason  being, 
that  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  retained  relatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  namely,  that  the  planets  all  move  round  the  sun, 
or  round  a  point  near  to  the  sun.  But  it  is  added  to  the 
real  Copernican  system,  that  sun,  planets,  and  all,  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  in  motion ;  the  translation,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  whole  system  being  very  nearly  rectilinear,  and  the 
curvature,  if  any,  arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  fixed 
stais.  Nothing  but  a  long  course  of  observation  can  settle 
this  last  part  of  the  question. 

Tn  approaching  the  old  controversy  on  the  motion  of  the 


earth,  we  confine  onrselves  rather  to  tlie  srr^ 
which  it  was  opposed  than  to  those  l)y  vbich'  •' 
ported.    For  this  we  hare  two  reasons:  fir^t-T 
latter  are  well  known  and  extensively  cirmljitc  r 
former,  unless  preserved  in  historinl  artielf^  r  - 
oblivion  from  which  they  have  no  intnnac Qgr- 
them;  secondly,  that  the  controversies  of  the  ^ 
may  be  usefully  illustrated  by  recunriog  to  the  1  :. 
struggle  between  the  Cox>ernican8  and  ibeir  ep^- 
have  now  among  us  those  who  would  fetter  2;.  s- 
by  their  interpretation   of   the   ScriptorK,  6,; 
quietly  acquiesce   in  the  defeat  which  tbeir  3r  > 
formerly  received.     The  charges  still  brougbi  i: 
cultivators  of  the  sciences, '  to  the  distress  aod  - 
every  well' constituted  mind,' as  Sir  J.  Henst-Jr 
it,  should  be  looked  at,  not  as  the  honest  mx^^ 
an  alarm  newly  awakened  by  the  circaioj^"^ 
present  day,  but  as  the  effects  of  an  abiding  v.- 
has  always  opposed  investigation,  and  whic( ! 
vailed,  would  nave  smothered  all  the  koowliMi>- 
which  has  been  acquired  in  the  last  two  cr.* 
some  of  those  who  have  constituted  themselTe^^ 
of  the  cardinals  who  forced  Galileo  to  recaoi.  r 
firom  the  past  history  of  their  own  cause,  as^.* 
temper  of  the  present  age,  to  show  the  real  «7 
system  less  openly  than  it  appeared  in  the  »m\r  , 
tury,  the  compliment  which  tney  thus  pay  to  the  r  I 
intelligence  of  mankind,  though  received  witlitk. 
highly  appreciated,  should  not  be  accepted  as  u  ff- 
for  the  mischief  which  must  result  froinisuceessfL:-; 
to  place  the  great  question  of  Revelation  upaoi^i 
The  case  of  those  who  now  endeavour  toimf«<i«t!j 
gross  of  geology  is  so  similar  in  its  hndamentil  ^^ 
that  of  the  former  labourers  to  the  s&meefeet  in  tbe' 
astronomy,  that  the  circulation  of  some  aeromit 
will  perhaps  enable  our  readers  to  help  tliansriws 
ing  their  opinion  of  the  former. 

When  the  work  of  Copernicus  appcwrfiB^^^^*'' 
to  have  been  considered  as  a  mere  attempt  tc  seac^"'^ 
(see  the  old  use  of  this  word  in  DsiionmTios^  ^je  e 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  ^^^P^^^^'^Zi 
as  it  was  by  the  expressions  of  the  yrrf*.'^wf"?*T 
as  a  purely  speculative  trial  of  a  $m^ «« '"1^ 
hypothesis.  In  1566  Ramus  (Stt>/.M)w^y2^ 
Copernicus  with  the  gigantic  chancte^w*^^^"; 
and  says  it  would  have  l>een  better  to  ii»'«^}*^^J^' 
to  the  truth,  in  a  manner  which  implies  tbt  heu^^- 
both  were  agreed  as  to  what  the  truth  "**•  ^^^ 
nicus  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  treated  ^J'^t^. 
reproduction  of  those  of  the  antient8,andintmBj 
istence  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  earth's  wotwft'- 
fectly  well  known  to  all  men  of  learning.  AnJJ^ 
second  book  on  the  Heavens)  states  that  l^tMg^ 
his  followers  placed  the  sun  in  the  ©on^^V^jg, 
superior  excellence  which  they  attributed  ^^^y\^ 
fire,  of  which  they  supposed  the  sun  to  be  ^^' 
authorities  give  the  same  opinion  ^^^^ff   ,..  jiefe 
the  reason)  to  Philolaus,  Anaximander,  Wi««»' p, 
Cleanthes,  Leucippus,  Ecphantus.   Heradiw  r  ^ 
and  Aristarchus.    The  introduction  of  17^^,. 
predecessor  of  Copernicus,  is  as  rational  !J^  j^^^^ 
connection  of  the  modem  atomic  theory  wn     ^ 
of  Epicurus;  and  much  of  the  same  ^'""  j*    ,cp- 
not  unfrequently  made,  that  Cardinal  Cusaw^^ 
of  the  earth's  motion.    This  writer  (De  ^^Ly- 
lib.  ii.,  ell)  certainly  denies  that  there  ^^^^^y 
of  the  univei*se;  for,  says  he,  if  there  ^  ,    jj^jj..: 
would  be  a  circumference,  that  is,  s  ^'^^^^^i^' 
verse:  and  his  reasons  relative  to  the  ^^^  j^[^\^^ 
the  same  degree  of  foroe.    He  is  more  ratim  ^  ^  ; 
chapter,  where  he  explains  that  the  spp  «^jirJn 
other  bodies  may  be  that  of  the  »V^^^\^^  cifi** 
sermon  of  Cusa,  which  proves,  says  hj./^<>r(i^' 


sermon  01  v;usa,  wnicn  proves,  w-  --  ^^  01  ^ 
had  come  to  a  sounder  opinion ;  vx  "^,*^  >Vi"i 

angels  or  intelligences  moving  ^^***1*5,*««idh*^^"^^ 
can  better  illustrate,  in  our  opinion,  ^'^j^i^^ 
Riccioli  and  his  predecessors:  ^l«i"t^ftabion,ti»«^ 
for  men  of  science,  he  advances,  wwfDw »  ^^^,0^,, 
trine  of  the  earth's  motion ;  when  he  » J/^^  frdiifi^ 
(not  exercitations.  as  Riccioli  »y^'^%^uL$>ni^^-' 
speaks  of  God's  works  in  a  manner  ^"**r,Vi«''^'^"  u 
ral  understood :  in  confounding  the  P^"*' -^  cf  ha  * 
the  philosopher,  RiocioH  made  the  usow 
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ily  repeated  his  own  mode  of  treating  Moses,  Isaiah, 
le  vrriter  of  Job.  But  it  would  have  been  better  to 
axgued  by  analogy,  that  if  either  of  the  latter  had 
n  a  professedly  philosophical  work,  he  might,  whatever 
rs  to  the  oontruy  from  his  religious  writings,  have  ad- 
I  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

•ernicua  bad  no  predecessor  as  a  mathematical  rea- 
upon  the  question.  The  first  continental  followers  of 
iw  system  were  Rheticus,  Reinhold,  Mcestlinus  the 
utor  of  Kepler,  and  Urstitius,  who  was  probably  the 
ctor  of  GaUleo.  In  1566  appeared  in  England  the 
Le  of  Knowledge,'  by  Recorde  [Rkcorok,  Robert],  in 
I  a.  cautious  and  implied  avowal  of  Copernican  princi- 
is  made,  and  also  the  Ephemeris  of  John  Field, 
ssly  computed  from  Copernicus  and  Reinhold.  John 
ind  his  pupil  Thomas  Digges  (son  of  Leonard)  were  both 
ad  Copernicans :  the  first  absolute  defence  of  the  sys- 
s  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Prognostication 
lasting,'  &c  of  I«onard  Digges,  republished  by  Tho- 
£>igges  (who  added  the  appendix)  in  1 594.  This  ap- 
ix  is  called '  A  Perfit  Description  of  the  Coslestial  Orbes, 
ding  to  the  most  Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Pythago- 
\ ;  lately  reuiued  by  Copernicus,  and  by  Geometricall 
onstrations  approued.'  We  shall  quote  from  this  work 
account  (in  modern  spelling)  of  '  what  reasons  moved 
oile  and  others  that  Allowed  him  to  think  the  earth 
ist  immoveable  as  a  centre  to  the  whole  world.' 
'he  most  effectual  reasons  that  they  produce  to  prove 
earth's  stability  in  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of  the 
d  is  that  of  Gravity  and  Levity.  For,  of  all  other,  the 
lent  of  the  earth  (say  they)  is  most  heavy,  and  all  the 
lerous  things  are  carried  into  it,  striving  (as  it  were)  to 
r  even  down  to  the  inmost  part  thereof.  For  the  earth 
g  round,  into  the  which  lil  weighty  things  on  every 
fall,  making  right  angles  on  the  superficies,  pass  to  the 
re,  seeing  every  right  line  that  falleth  perpendicularly 
1  the  horizon  in  that  place  where  it  toucheth  the  earth, 
it  needs  pass  by  the  centre.  And  those  things  that  are 
ied  toward  that  medium,'  or  middle  point,  *  it  is  likely 
i  there  also  they  would  rest.  So  much  therefore  the 
ler  shall  the  earth  rest  in  the  middle,  and  (receiving  all 
igs  into  itself  that  &11)  by  his  own  weight  shall  be  most 
Qoveable.  Again,  they  seek  to  prove  it  by  reason  of 
Lion  and  his  nature ;  for  of  one  and  the  same  simple 
ly  the  motion  must  also  be  simple,  saith  Aristotle.  Of 
tple  motions  there  are  two  kinds,  right  and  cireular: 
[it  are  either  up  or  down ;  so  that  every  simple  motion  is 
ler  downward  toward  the  centre,  or  upward  from  the 
tre,  or  circular  about  the  centre.  Now  unto  the  earth 
I  water,  in  respect  of  their  weight,  the  motion  downward 
onvenient  to  seek  the  centre ;  to  air  and  fire,  in  regard 
their  lightness,  upward  and  from  the  centre.  So  it  is 
et  to  these  elements  to  attribute  the  right  or  straight 
•tion,  and  to  the  heavens  only  it  is  proper  circularly 
>ut  this  mean  or  centre  to  be  turned  round.  Thus  mucn 
istotle.  If  therefore  (saith  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria)  the 
th  should  turn  but  only  by  that  daily  motion,  things 
ite  contrary  to  these  should  happen.  For  his  motion 
ould  be  most  swift  and  violent,  that  in  twenty-four  hours 
3uld  let  pass  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth ;  and  those 
Ings  which,  by  sudden  turning,  are  stirred,  are  altogether 
meet  to  collect,  but  rather  to  disperse  things  united, 
less  they  should  by  some  firm  fiutening  be  kept  together. 
\d  long  ere  this  the  earth,  being  dissolved  in  pieces,  should 
Lve  been  scattered  through  the  heavens,  which  were  a 
ockery  to  think  of;  and  much  more  beasts  and  all  other 
eights  that  are  loose  oould  not  remain  unshaken.  But 
80  things  falling  should  not  light  on  the  places  perpendi- 
liar  under  them,  neither  should  they  fall  directly  thereto, 
le  same  being  violently  in  the  meanwhile  carried  away. 
louds  also  and  other  things  hanging  in  the  air  should 
ways  seem  to  us  to  be  carried  toward  the  west'  In  his 
nswer  to  the  preceding,  Digges  propounds  the  experiment 
hieh  was  afterwards  urged  (by  those  who  had  not  tried  it) 
gainst  Copernicus,  as  follows :  '  Of  things  ascending  and 
eacending  in  respect  of  the  world,  we  must  confess  them 
0  have  a  mixed  notion  of  right  and  circular,  albeit  it  seem 
0  us  right  and  straight,  not  otherwise  than  if,  in  a  ship 
inder  sail,  a  man  should  softly  let  a  plummet  down  from 
he  top  along  by  the  mast  even  to  the  deck :  this  plummet 
)a8ging  always  by  the  straight  mast  seemeth  also  to  fall  in 
i  right  line;  but  being  by  discourse  of  reason  weighed,  his 
motion  is  found  mixed  of  right  and  circular.'    From  his 


preface  Digges  appears  to  have  considered  magnetism  as 
the  cause  of  the  earth's  self-sustaining  power ;  an  opinion 
carried  further  by  Gilbert  (the  next  English  Copernican) 
in  1600,  who,  in  his  book  on  the  magnet,  endeavours  to 
deduce  the  earth's  motion  from  magnetic  oanses,  as  well  as 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Hitherto  the  theological  part  of  the  controversy  has  not 
made  its  appearance.  We  must  date  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  Neither  in  antient  nor 
modem  times  have  those  who  would  bind  over  the  sciences 
to  agree  with  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ever 
taken  alarm  at  hypotheses,  until  those  hypotheses  began  to 
have  facts  in  their  favour.  The  inconsistency  is  worth 
noting;  for  taking  these  objectors  on  their  own  principles, 
there  may  be  impiety  (if  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  of  philo- 
sophy) in  propounding  a  theory  which  contradicts  it ;  but 
there  can  be  none  in  stating  the  results  which  follow  ^m 
actual  investigation :  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  of  man  may 
contradict  revealed  science  (if  such  there  be),  but  the  works 
of  the  God  of  nature  can  hardly  detect  falsehood  in  the 
God  of  revelation.  It  was  Copernicus  then,  and  not  Galileo^ 
who  was  the  heretic,  if  heresy  there  were  in  the  case ;  but 
the  former  and  his  immediate  disciples  slept  in  peace, 
while  the  latter  was  forced  to  sign  a  recantation.  The  story 
of  Galileo  is  so  well  known,  from  the  party  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  amongst  us,  as  well  as  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  (Bethune)  in  the  '  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
It  has  been  a  severe  lesson  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
beware  of  bringing  its  infallibility  to  the  practical  test  of  a 
declaration  in  philosophy.  We  say  the  Roman  churchy 
for  though  admitting  that  the  seven  inquisitors  who  signed 
the  indictment  against  Galileo  are  not  to  be  regarded,  upon 
the  principles  of  that  church,  as  a  final  authority,  yet  the 
sufferance  of  their  decision  for  two  centuries  must  be  con- 
strued as  the  act*  of  a  church  which  is  jealous  above  all 
others  of  what  is  taught  or  done  by  its  ministers.  The 
Minims  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  knew  better  than  we  can  do 
in  what  state  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  was  leftt  by 
Uie  process ;  their  declaration  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  book  of  their  edition  of  Newton  (1742),  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  '  Newton  in  this  third  book  assumes  the  hypothesis 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  propositions  of  the  author 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  making  the  same 
hypothesis.  Hence  we  have  been  obUged  to  put  on  a  cha* 
racter  not  our  own.  (Hinc  alienam  coacti  sumus  gerere 
personam.)  But  we  profess  obedience  to  the  decrees  pro- 
mulgated by  sovereign  pontiffs  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth.'  At  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the  reproaches 
heaped  upon  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  for  this 
Mrsecution  of  Galileo,  we  heartily  wish  that  all  persecutions. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  had  been  as  honest  and  as  mild. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  good  faith  of  the 
whole  proceeding :  and,  remembering  that  the  tribunal  was 
one  of  which  Giuileo  himself  admitted  the  jurisdiction,  anf| 
supposing  the  inquisitors  to  have  believed  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  any  less  amount  of  severity  would  have  been  a  pal- 
pable respect  of  persons  (for  Galileo  had  powerful  friends). 
For  ourselves,  we  would  as  soon  have  been  among  the  inquisi- 
tors as  in  the  position  of  Gralileo  himself,  if  it  be  true  that,  on 
rising  from  his  knees,  alitor  taking  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  he  '  abjured,  cursed,  and  detested '  the  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  he  repeated  aside  to  a  friend,  *E  pur  H 
muove*  (*  It  does  move,  for  all  that').  Vfe  mav  pity,  but  can- 
not admire,  either  party.  Not  to  leave  unsaia  any  palliative 
on  either  side,  we  may  state  that  the  exclamation  of  Gralileo 
has  no  very  good  authority,  and  that  the  inquisitors  them- 
selves were  not  unanimous.  One  of  them,  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  states  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  did  all  he  trould 
to  prevent  the  decision.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the 
prohibitions  issued  at  the  time  were  mostly  against  works 
written  in  ItaUan;  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
opinion  would  have  remained  unassailed  if  it  had  been  ex- 

*  The  Papal  power  must,  upon  th*  wholn,  hare  bren  moderately  lued  in 
matten  of  phikMophy.  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  great  itresa  laid  on  i\m  one 
CAM  of  GalUeo.  It  U  the  standing  oroof  tlut  an  nothority  which  has  Usted  a 
Uiousand  years  was  all  the  time  employed  in  checking  the  mogttn  of  UioufchU 
There  are  oertaiiily  one  or  two  other  instances.but  tliose  who  make  most  of  the 
oatery  do  not  know  tliem. 

But  tlM  moat  amusing  application  of  tlie  case  before  us  is  that  frequently 
made  by  the  unknown  writers  who  publtHh  their  own  great  discoveries.  Thasa 
geoerally  cite  the  perwcuHon  of  Galileo  as  a  parallel  tu  the  a^v'^' '  of  themselves. 

i  Mr.  Dtiukwater  states  ttiat  both  Copernicus  and  Galileo  remain  in  th* 
Index  Exptirgatorius  for  1828.  with  '  nui  currisatur'  to  each.  It  appears  how- 
ever that  the  omlssious  and  alterations  with  which  tho  former  autlior  was  •!• 
lowed  to  b«  iMd  were  letUed  \a  IttBO. 
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fDesiBd  only  in  Latin.     The  question  just  discussed  was 

ielUed  June  22»  1633,  but  this  was  not  the  beginning  of 

the  ooatcoyeray.    Tlie  following  list  of  writings  will  save 

liatura  referenee.    They  are  headed  by  their  dates: — 1614, 

Seheiner»  *  Diequ.  Math,  de  contr.  et  novitat.  Astron. ;'  1 6 1 5, 

Foscftrini, '  Bpistala  Italica  de  mobil.  terree;*  1615,  Luniga, 

fLett.  flopra  Topin.  del  Copernico;'  1616,  Cruger*,  'Disput. 

de  quot  leUuris  revoL;'  1618-1622,  Kepler, '  Epit.  Astron. 

Copem.;'    1619,  Lansberg  (Philip),  '  Comm.  in  inotum 

terisD  ;*  also  tracts  of  Ursinus,  Campanella,  and  Godenius : 

16  J  9,  Fienu8» '  Diip.  an  Cesium  moveatur  et  terra  quiescat  { 

163 It  MorinUB, '  Famosi  et  antiqui  problematis  de  telluris 

motu  et  quiete  hactenus  optata  solutio;'  1631,  Fromondus, 

'  Antaristarchua»  aive  Orbds  terrsB  immobilis ;'  1633,  Galileo, 

'  Dial,  sopra  i  due  massimi  sistemi  del  moudo,  Tolemaico  e 

Cupernicano,'  the  prohibited  work ;  1633,  lAnsberg  (James, 

ton  of  Philip), '  Apdl.  comment  PhiL  Lansberg  in  motum 

terrs;*    1634,  Morinus,  '  Resp.  ad  J.  Lansberg  Apolog.;* 

1634,  Roase,  '  Ck>nfut.  opin.  Lansbergii;'  1635,  Linemann, 

'  Diaput.  math,  adstruens  mot  dium.  telluri  vindicandum 

eue;*  1638,  Wilkins,  'Discourse  tending  to  prove  that 'tis 

probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the 

moon ;'   1638,  Bouillaud, '  Philolaus,  sive  diss,  de  vero  syst 

mundi;'   1640,  Licetus,  'De  terra,  unico  centro  motus, 

disp. ;'   1640,  Wilkins  (anonymous),  '  A  Discourse  tending 

to  prove  that  *tis  probable  the  earth  is  one  of  the  planets  p 

1642,  Gassendi,  '  Epi^tolee  duae  de  motu  impresso  a  mo- 
tore  translate ;'  tracts  of  Deusingius,  Morinus,  and  others ; 

1643,  Morinus,  '  Alse  telluris  fractsB,  contra  Gassendum  ;' 
1643,  Claramontius, '  Antipliilolaus ;'  1644,  Polaccus, '  An- 
ticopernicus  C^tholicus;*  1645,  Rheita, '  Oculus  Enoch  et 
Eli»*  (defence  of  the  Tychonic  svstem);  1645,  Bouillaud, 
'  Astronomia  Philolaica;'  1645,  dhristian, '  Disput  de  trip, 
mundi  system.;'  1645,  Grandamicus,  'Nova  Demonstr. 
immob.  terro  ex  virtute  maznetica;*  1646,  Rosse,  'The 
New  Planet  no  Planet,t  or  the  Earth  no  Wandering  Star, 
except  in  the  wandering  heads  of  Galileans*  (answer  to  Wil- 
kins); 1647,  Gassendi,  '  Institutk)  Astronomica ; '  1649, 
Gassendi,  '  ApoL  in  Morini  lib.  cui  tit  Ale  telluris  fracto 
una  cum  tribus  Galilei  Epistolis  de  Conciliatione  SacrsD 
Scripture  cum  systemate  telluris  mobilis;'  1651,  Riccioli, 
'Almagestum  Novum;'  1653,  Dubois,  '  Dialogus  Theolo- 
gico-astrooomicus ;'  1655,  Herbinius,  '  Examen  Controv. 
famose,'  8(c.;  1656,  anonymous,  *  Demonstr.  math,  inepti- 
arum  J.  Dubois;'  1665,  Fabii,  '  Dial.  phys.  in  quibus  de 
motu  terras  disputatur;*  1668,  Riccioli, '  Argomento  flsico- 
matematico  contro  il  moto  diumo  della  terra ;'  1680,  Bian- 
chini,  'Dial,  contro  il  syst  Copern. ;*  1682,  Megerlinus, 
'  Syst  Mundi  Copern.  demonstr.' 

The  controversy  ceases  to  have  any  interest  after  the 
publication  of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  to  this 
day,  we  believe  there  are  some  who  deny  the  earth*8  motion, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  work  appears  producing  mathematical  reasons  for  that 
denial;  th^e  works,  as  fast  as  published,  after  making  each 
two  converts  and  a  half  in  a  country  town,  are  heard  of  no 
more  until  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  they  are  discovered 
by  bibliomaniacs  bound  up  in  volumes  of  tracts  with  dis- 
sertations on  sauaring  the  circle,  and  perpetual  motion,  and 
pamphlets  predicting  national  bankruptcy. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  the  arguments  against 
the  earth's  motion,  taking  first  the  scriptural  and  after- 
wards the  physical. 

The  scriptural  arguments  are  of  two  kinds,  Gopemican 
and  anti-Copernican«  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
asserters  of  the  earth's  motion,  almost  with  one  accord,  ad- 
mitted the  Scriptures  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  texts  and  arguments.  We  take 
them  from  Fienus,  Fromond,  Morin,  Rosse,  and  Riccioli  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  their  statements  of  their  opponents' 
orgumeuta,  or  from  Wilkins,  on  the  other. 

Psalm  xix.,  4,  5,  G :  '  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabern&ole 
for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His 
going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it.'  Here  it  is  remarked  that  the  metaphor, 
where  it  exists,  is  explicit,  in  '  a«  a  bridegroom,' '  (ms  a 
strong  man,'  but  that  the  words  which  apply  to  the  sun's 
motion  are  absolute  assertion. 

Eoclesiastei  i.  4,  &c. :  *  One  generation  passeth  away. 


and  another  genersi  ion  bometh;  btitritteuti 
e\'er.  The  sun  al0o  arisech,  and  tba  mn  itt^ 
hasteth  to  his  place  wlieltoo  b«  aroce.  Ttej 
towards  the  south,  and  toni«ffa  about  unto  tki 
the  Vulgate,  the  last  sencetiee  ref^  to  i^ta 
sol  et  occidit,  et  ad  looum  tuoni  remtiiurj 
nascens  gyrat  per  indridieii],  #t  ileetiturid  v^\ 
Joshua,  X.  12 :  '  Sun,  stand  thon  itill  ofMd 
thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of  -  Ajalen.  And  \is 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed. « . .  So  thestm  sitidj 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  p6tm^4 
day.*  It  was  contended  that  the  earth  ooiikig 
made  to  stand  stilt,  *  if  Joahna  had  been  t  Gopei 
2  Kings,  XX.  1 1 :  *  And  he  bnwght  Ik  i 
degrees  backwards,  by  vhieh  it  had  gone  ^i 
of  Abas.*  Isaiah^  xxxviii.  8 :  'So  the  wn  nf 
degrees,  by  which  decrees  if  was  gone  don.' 

rialm  xoiii.  1 :  *  The  world  also  is  t^liihalti 
not  be  moved.*  Aii/mcnr.  5:  *WhoIiidtbe| 
of  the  earth,  that  it  should  notberoaofedftrat 
Job,  ix.  6,  &c. :  *  Which  sbaketh  the  euil^ 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble:  vlwid 
the  sun,  and  it  riaeth  not,  and  sealeth  op  the  a  I 
Job,  xxxviii.  4,  &c.  •  *  Where  wast  tboa  vba^l 
foundations  of  the  earth?  ....  WbereopoouH 
tions  thereof  fbstened?  or  who  laid  the  oxneMU 
of?  ... .  Where  is  the  way  whm  Ught  dteM 
for  darkness,  where  is  the  plaoe  thereof.^ 

The  Copernicans  cited  tne  pracedioftMii-^) 
following,  Bsalm  xcvii.  4,  ^Tlie  eirlh  ttv,«aia 
and  Psalm  xcviii.  7,  which,  in  tbeEagiiiiiveniKi 
the  sea  roar,  and  the  Alness  thsrBor.tfaeiroridxi 
that  dwell  therein  ;*  but  in  theValgste^'Mnv]* 
et  plenitude  ejus,  orbis  terrarum,  et  Buiwii  ^u  U 
in  eo.'    Tlie  Ptolemaists  replied,  with  nsoi;  i^i 
texts  evidently  imply  a  violent  and  BOflsiu)  isUid 
all  the  others  speak  of  atability  ss  die  rooow  « 
things.    We  look  upon  Fromood  m>  iaX\»^^ 
most  learned  and  sensible  of  the  aoti-iiienMupu^J*! 
Lansberg  is  certainly  nut  the  least  of  the  O^khmcui 
the  latter,  to  fill  up  the  immense  \S bem  ^«^ 
the  fixed  stars,  states  that  it  is  mM^f^J^ 
and  evil,  employed  in  their  vocaliiff.*^"*'"* 
him  by  the  following  argument.    l|f»*«'»*r,T' 
of  theologians,  hell  u  at  the  centre  d\tsa!^«;^ 
says  that  Jesus  Christ «  descended  iiMo^iUf^;^ 
in  Ephenans,  iv.  9,  that  he  •da«»ndedurt»ti«w^| 
of  the  earth.'    The  empyreal  heaven, «»  «^rT 
of  the  blessed,  must  be  as  far  as  pOMible  i^^i^*^ 
former  was,  by  consent  of  thaotogisas.  •^ri**?!;! 
of  the  universe;  therefore,  says  Fimm^^^ 
be  at  the  centre.    But  Morinus  ««>*»»^  "?;, 
the  creed,  he  says,  it  appears  that  Jeios  Utfo^ ' 
into  heaven;'  and  from  the  totchsptf  J^^* 
he  was  •  taken  up.*    It  is  genendly  ^^^J^,. 
of  the  ascension  was  noon,  at  which  ^»^*"|f7u, 
Copernicans,  the  heads  of  penoai  on  w  9tw^  , 
the  centre  of  the  system  (the  sun).  ^^^L^ 
not  an  ascent,  but  a  descent,  for  to  go  ^JllzZijJ 
to  descend.    I  know,  says  Morin.  thai  J^^f^j^i, 
a  subterftige  and  a  fallacy,  for  thejF  •»)'  »*»' T,«. 
an  ascent  with  respect  to  the  earth  only;  *^  V^,> 

show  what  shuffling  knaves  they  w««./«f  f^^'^ai'' 
vewion  of  plain  words.  It  is  however  ^j^^^rT^p 
Copemican  party  to  add  that  Wf«^;*£l„,.*. 
learned  of  aU  of  them,  has  not  *boi^bt«"  ^. 
of  one  word  of  mention  in  his  i«»l'  ol »««" 


•  The  PraeoptororBevelim. 

t  LaUtjd«  gives  ft  Latifl  taO*}  m  lio  Boi know  vUihmr  it  wm  puhUthcd  In 
iMuk  al  the  umv  tkM  or  not. 


subject.  .     ,  ....  dfif 

Riccioli  cites  the  following  a^diliossl  ^j  ^  ^ 
XV.  12:  •  And  when  the  sun  was  ^^>o^^ 
xix.  23 :  •  The  sun  was  risen  upcw  "*  «^  |4j  ^U" 
31:  *  The  sun  rose  upon  him.'  •^***?!^«si»^' 
went  down  upon  them.'  MafihtiP.^'  <*•,?  ^^^^^ 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  g<^' 


«8iiM»tkM  thblift 


ibUowed  TyclM);  GQlbeit  K«Bftrt»l.  «««*i*' ''•'"^         i,^ 
GaneiMli.  Dec  Carieii.  --^   WrtJ""""?^  V^ 


CleomodcM.  MMctobiiK. 
Keaoder.  TvlcsUu,  MftriiiMOgu*. 


Bj^^/|^*-^ 


montius,  Inehofar.  Fromondaa*  L;«g«uit,  --"-^  Ui6iii»>  Ti«B«i« 
•euDf,   Polacciw,  Kirehu-r.  Si>ii»«U*».  ^'^i!iJIii«lfc^ 
FouUas,  DelphiJius,  lOepiiaiiittltuft    M»»T  w  "■*" 
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m   to  the  mmo  purport.    Also BuUmlxxv,  3:  'The 

and  all  the  inhabitanU  tbereof  are  dUaolved ;  I  bear 
tie  pillars  of  it.*  He  adds  aU  the  places  in  which 
/en  above '  and  '  earth  beneath '  are  nentioned. 
e  Copemicans^  besides  the  very  few  passages  which 
cuuUl  find  alludinff  to  a  motion  of  the  earth  (and  that 
ail  unusual  one).  Drought  forward  texts  in  which  ad- 
«i  errors  exist ;  sudi  as  tlie  Mosaic  definition  of  the 
ment,  the  circumference  of  Solomon's  brazen  sea 
th»  the  diameter  being  ten  cubits,  must  have  been 
.rds  of  thirty-one  cubits  in  eireumferenoe,  and  not 
/*  oa  slated),  and  the  like.    To  this  the  general  answer 

that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  stating  round 
bcrs,  according  to  usual  measurement,  and  absolutely 
ting  untruth.  Riccioli  however  lays  it  down  that  the 
>us  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  taken,  except 
*o  it  is  manifestly  Iblse;  ^at  Archimedes  had  shown 
iroportion  of  ten  to  thurty  to  be  false,  but  that  no  one 
actually  shown  the  earth  to  move.  This  was  evidently 
cnient,  but  unfair;  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  the 
ir  in  question,  and  could  not  be  proved  false  by  assum- 
a  literal  interpretation,  which,  it  was  admitted,  might 
3jected  if  the  earth's  motion  were  true, 
pon  a  review  of  the  passages  cited,  it  is  clear  enough 
.  if  there  be  any  astronomical  system  at  all  in  them,  it 
lat  of  an  immoveable  earth  and  a  moveable  sun ;  while 
cro  be  no  astronomical  system*  it  follows  that  vulgar 
ons  are  adopted  in  the  modes  of  expression,  which  re- 
ent  appearances  without  reference  to  their  truth  or 
aliood.  On  one  horn  or  other  of  this  dilemma,  all  our 
!ern  Urbans  must  be  content  to  abide :  will  they  go 
4  to  Ptolemy,  or  forward  with  the  advance  of  science? 

they  siiow  any  reason  why  the  astronomical  system  of 
Old  Testament  should  be  rejected,  and  those  passages 
ch  appear  to  ikvour  one  geological  theory  rather  than 
ther  should  not  only  be  received,  but  be  attempted  to  be 
irced  upon  others  by  clamours  of  latitudinariauism, 
delity,  and  all  those  reproaches  by  which  (and  fortu- 
ely,  by  which  only)  nn tolerated  differences  of  opinion 

punished? 

That  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  system  of  science  derived 
m  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  si^ally  fail, 

uld  be  taught  by  the  history  of  the  past.  Not  even  the 
urch  of  Rome  will  ever  again  dictate  on  a  question  of 
t,  and  in  Protestant  countries  (and  Catholic  too,  we 
«pect)  public  opinion  must  and  will  support  absolute 
)of  a^mst  doubtful  interpretation.  The  opponents  in 
s  matter  are,  some  of  them  men  of  learning,  like  F^ 
>nd  and  Riecioli ;  others  men  of  conceits,  Uke  Morin.* 
le  former  seize  the  stronger  parts  of  their  own  case,  but 
.^y  will  find  that  it  requires  a  better  foundation  than  im* 
sition  of  interpretations  to  bear  the  sort  of  support  which 
»  latter  afforn.  A  compact  oollege  of  cardinals  might 
>re  safely  make  the  attempt  than  a  miscellaneous  party. 
The  declining  days  of  what  was  called  the  Aristotelian 
ilosophy  had  their  span  much  shortened  by  the  glaring 
ht  into  which  it  was  thrown  when  held  up  against  the 
mlts  of  the  philoHophy  of  Galileo ;  and  this  not  more  by 
o  exhibition  of  the  Ptolemaists  than  of  their  opponents  the 
ipernicans.  The  latter  were  taught  that  rational  mechanics 
list  precede  simple  astronomy ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
•ay  that  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  power  over 
ilure  which  we  now  have,  can  be  traced  in  its  earliest 
owth  to  the  neoessitv  of  finding  stronger  weapons  to 
»f»ose  the  old  system  than  were  forged  in  the  pliilosophical 
ork«hoDs  of  the  age  we  have  been  considering. 
The  physieal  arguments  of  the  time  consisted  much  in 
ipposing  inclinations,  propensities,  and  almost  feelings  of 
rivilege  snd  place,  to  exist  in  different  sorts  of  matter. 
.  comet,  says  Fromond,  is  '  not  such  an  obscene  ape  of  the 
tenets  that  nature  ^ould  have  nanulhetured  a  sphere  and 
heaven  for  it  to  revolve  in  fund  the  proper  pride  of  a  comet 
*as  the  sufficient  reason  for  one  motion  rather  than  another, 
he  arguments  for  the  sun's  motion  and  the  earth's  stobility 
lay  be  condensed  as  follows.  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  assert 
t;  theSoriptures  assert  it  (Fienus  puts  them  second);  the 
leavenly  bodies  are  made  for  man,  and  the  servant  comes 
o  his  master,  not  the  master  to  the  servant ;   the  natural 

•  Thit  worthj,  to  a  great  eapacity  tin  flotdrawn  dednctina.  «kk»d  the  power 
f  oil  a'troloier,  nnd  some  art  in  ««trieating  himself  fhna  the  icrape  of  aa 
iiiAOAUmI  provheey.  Wh«n  OasModi  remaiofld  alim  after  the  time  which 
kfur.n  liid  pcuitiwly  Sxed  fer  hi*  tU>mif^.  the  latUr  peraiatml  that  tha  non- 
idltlmrnt  of  the  propheey  waa  in  cooseqwnre  of  Uie  waroinx  which  it  saTV 
ja«eadi,  vrho^e  hvalth  waa  deelinlng,  tu  trv  change  of  aix. 
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motion  of  earthly  bodies  (as  when  foiling)  is  in  a  right  line  | 
a  body  cannot  have  two  natural  motions^  therefore  the  eartii 
cannot  move  in  a  circle ;  if  the  earth  moved,  an  anow  shot 
upwards  could  not  foil  on  the  spot  /Vom  whenea  it  was  shot; 
the  air,  differing  from  the  earth  in  substance,  cannot  be 
moved  at  the  same  rate,  consequently,  mountains,  towers, 
&c.,  would  produce  a  wind  if  the  earth  moved:  a  stone  lot 
fall  from  a  height  would  not  fall  directly  under  the  point 
which  it  leaves ;  an  arrow  shot  towards  the  east  would  go 
much  forther  than  one  shot  toward  the  west,  the  first  having 
the  air  with  it,  the  second  agahist  it ;  houses,  and  the  earth 
itself,  would  be  broken  to  pieces  by  so  rapid  a  motion,  which 
however  the  heavens  can  bear,  being  made  of  iron,  accord' 
ing  to  Horner^  while  the  earth  is  soft  and  friable;  the 
immensity  of  the  distance  which  must  exist  between  the 
orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars,  if  the  whc^e  orbital  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  produce  no  effect  upon  the  latter;  the 
excessive  greatness  of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion; &C&C. 

The  Copernicans  contended  generally  for  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  their  system,  and  the  incredibility  of  the  enormous 
velocity  which  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  must  have  if  the 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis  were  true :  to  which  it  was  answered, 
that  God  '  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  wonders 
without  number,  that  the  earth  would  corrupt  and  putreff 
without  motion,  whereas  the  heavens  are  incorruptible: 
answer — that  wind,  &c.  give  sufficient  motion ;  that  tlie 
most  moveable  part  of  man  is  underneath,  since  he  walks 
with  his  feet;  whence  the  most  unworthy  part  of  the  uni« 
verse  (which  all  parties  called  the  earth)  should  be  move- 
able :  answer,  that  the  Copernicans  were  absuitl  (as  in  foct 
they  were)  for  taking  the  earth  out  Q/'the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  an  argument  the  force  of  which  was  derived  from 
its  being  in  the  centre  (or  lowest  part) ;  also,  which  is  theore- 
tically true,  that,  if  the  earth  move,  the  head  of  a  man  moves 
faster  than  his  feet ;  that  rest  is  nobler  than  motion,  and  ought 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  sun,  the  nobler  body :  answer,  that 
for  the  same  reason  the  moon  and  all  the  planets  ought  to 
rest ;  that  the  lamp  of  the  world  ought  to  be  in  the  centre : 
answer,  that  a  lamp  is  frequently  hung  up  from  a  roof  to 
enlighten  the  floor ;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  motion  (mag- 
netism) in  the  earth :  answer,  that  no  Copernicans  had  ex- 
amined the  sun,  or  (hey  might  perhaps  have  found  as  good 
causes  of  motion  there;  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  the 
earth  has  a  root  which  signifies  motion— which  on  the  other 
side  was  contended  to  apply  to  the  motion  of  animals  upon 
its  surface. 

Such  were  the  more  common  arguments  of  the  Coperni- 
cans ;  others  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Old  Argu- 
ments against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,'  in  the  *  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  for  1836.'  We  do  not  charge  every  one, 
either  of  the  Ptolemaists  or  Copernicans,  with  alt  the  absur- 
dities above  noted ;  but  we  have  not  found  one  of  either 
side  free  from  such  d  priori  attempts  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Our  countryman  Bishop  Wilkins  has 
less  of  this  sort  of  argument  than  any  one  except  Galileo, 
and  he  deals  with  the  scriptural  objections  in  a  very  learned 
and  able  manner.  He  points  out  tne  absurdities  into  which 
the  Fathers  had  fallen  by  a  degree  of  literal  interpretation 
which  had  become  obsolete  even  in  the  days  of  Fromond: 
how,  for  instance — Basil  made  the  moon  greater  than  any 
of  the  stars,  because  Moses  calls  the  sun  and  moon  the  two 
greater  lights  ;  Justin  Martyr  and  several  others  supposed 
a  vast  body  of  water  above  the  starry  firmament ;  St  An- 
zustin  concludes  the  visible  stars  to  be  innumerable ;  many 
lathers  assert  that  the  heavens  are  not  round,  but  stretched 
forth  as  a  curtain  ;  some  that  the  sea  not  overflowing  the 
land  was  not  a  consequence  of  the  usual  laws  of  matter, 
but  a  perpetual  miracle ;  some  that  the  sea  is  higher  than 
the  land,  because  it  is  called  '  altum,'  translated  by  us  *the 
deep ;'  some  that  the  earth  is  placed  upon  the  sea ;  some 
say  that  the  stars  have  understanding  and  speech,  and, 
according  to  Origen,  moral  responsibility.  All  these 
things  follow,  either  at  once,  or  by  the  most  universally  ad- 
mitted species  of  inference,  from  the  literal  signification  of 
words  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  These  interpretations 
vanished  first;  those  who  sailed  round  the  world  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  them ;  and  the  abandonment  of 
them  was  acquiesced  in  even  by  those  who  would  have 
nailed  the  earth  to  a  Hebrew  word.  The  earth  itself  was 
next  allowed  to  move,  when  Galileo  had  established  a  me- 
chanical system  which  would  reconcile  such  motion  with 
terrestrial  phenomena,  as  completely  as  that  of  O>pemicu0 
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hnd  Kepler  ^th  celestial.  The  time  came  "when  even 
divines  might  insist  on  this  simplicity  of  motion  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  the  architect  But  the  structure  of 
the  earth  had  not  been  examined ;  consequently  when  the 
conclusions  of  geological  induction  began  to  appear,  the  old 
method  was  ready,  the  texts  were  forthcoming,  neither 
was  interpretation  wanting,  nor  those  who  would  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  results  of  examination  and  the  investi- 
gators, because  the  former  would  not  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation, nor  the  latter  be  fettered  by  its  imposition.  The 
same  course  wQl  be  run,  with  the  exception  only  that  the 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  and  honest  statement  are  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
that  the  effect  will  be  less,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  So 
very  slight  have  been  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  op- 
posing party  on  this  occasion,  that  it  becomes  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  to  take  some  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  their  writings,  since  it  is  found 
that  the  purely  theological  works  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth  are  extremely  scarce,  while  only  those  which  unite 
science,  such  as  it  was,  with  theology,  are  now  *  in  any 
deCTee  diffused* 

If  we  throw  away  all  the  arguments  which  would  now  be 
considered  fkntastical,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  both  sides 
of  the  controversv  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
strength  of  the  dopemicans  lay  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
they  exhibited  the  celestial  motions ;  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  then  unanswerable  argument  of  the  throwing 
up  of  a  stone.  Both  parties  believed  that  the  stone  of  itself 
would  not  follow  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  at  least  such  was 
the  opinion  until  the  Galilean  philosophy  was  fully  received. 
Fromond  shows  his  penetration  when  he  says  that  the  Co- 
pemican  philosophy  will  finally  be  wrecked  on  this  argu- 
ment ;  had  he  admitted  an  alternative,  and  assumed  either 
that  the  mechanical  argument  would  destroy  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  lead  to  an  en- 
tire chanee  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy,  no 
one  woula  now  have  disagreed  with  him. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  mention  of.  the  actual 
proofs  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  mecha- 
nical knowledge,  that  any  heavenly  Dody  is  at  rest,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  must  lie  upon  those  who  assert  rest,  and 
not  upon  those  who  believe  in  motion,  which  a  person  in- 
structed in  mechanics  must  do,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved. 

2.  If  a  motion  existed,  a  centrifugal  force  would  arise, 
which  would  produce  an  effect  on  the  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum tried  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  [Centrifugal 
Force  ;  Pendulum.]  Such  an  effect  is  found  to  be  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  that  which  should  be  produced  by 
the  earth's  rotation ;  nor  have  those  who  deny  that  rotation 
ever  produced  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

3.  An  experiment  has  been  tried,  which,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  describe,  and  which  Delambre  says  had  *  a  sort  of 
Bucceas.'  When  we  say  that  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  high  tower  should  fell  precisely  under  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  we  say  that  which  ought  not  to  be  pei^ 
fectly  true ;  the  reason  is  as  follows: — The  starting-point  of 
the  stone,  being  at  a  greater  distance  firom  the  centre  than 
the  point  directly  under  on  the  earth,  describes  a  somewhat 
larger  circle,  and  moves  a  little  quicker.  The  stone  there- 
fore at  the  commencement  of  its  fall  has  a  motion  from 
west  to  east,  a  little  more  rapid  than  the  under  point  of  the 
earth.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  though  it  exists  with 
respect  to  the  fall  of  the  stone,  does  not  exist  with  respect  to 
the  motion  from  west  to  east,  since  the  air,  earth,  and  stone 
are  carried  together :  consequently  the  stone  should  fall  a 
little  east  of  the  foot  of  the  tower.  This  experiment  was 
tried  at  Bologna  by  Guglielmini,  who  published  his  results 
in  a  work  called  '  De  Motu  Terr®  diumo,'  Bologna,  1 792 ; 
It  was  repeated  at  Hamburg:  the  heights  were  respectively 
241  and  235  feet  (French). 

In  every  instance  the  projected  body  fell  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  the  east,  and  never  to  the  west  of  the  point  directly 
under  the  point  of  projection.  Had  this  departure  been 
an  accidental  effect,  it  is  incredible  that  it  should  always 
have  taken  place  in  one  direction.  Delambre  does  not 
state  the  number  of  experiments  made ;  but  if  it  were  only 

*  Th*ve  ar«,  itb  well  known,  difleTent  degrees  of  eeareenets  in  old  work*. 
Wu  have  met  with  RiccioU.  Fromoud.  Morin,  Pieniii,  Rom4<,  Wilkinii.  Gilbert, 
&c.,  exposed  for  sale  in  London,  within  these  five  years,  and  with  several  more 
4bau  once :  huX  we  sever  Met  with  any  of  the  purely  theological  authors  quoted 
<>y  Ricctoli. 


six,  and  if  the  chances  of  departure  east  or  west  had 
equal,  it  would  have  been  63  to  1  against  the  departture 
being  always  in  one  direction.  In  the  last  two  proofis  we 
are  made  to  perceive  the  earth's  rotation,  by  phenomexiA 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  that  is  worlli 
consideration. 

4.  We  perceive  the  earth's  orbital  motion  only  ia  the 
phenomenon  of  Aberration,  from  which  one  of  two  things 
must  be  true;  either  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  or 
light  does  not  move  in  a  straight  line;  and  what  is  more, 
the  light  from  every  star,  in  whatever  part  of  the  heavens 
it  may  be  found,  changes  its  course  with  the  position  of  the 
sun.  The  change,  it  is  true,  is  minute,  but  it  is  as  well  esta- 
blished as  it  would  be  if  it  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  seconds  is  not  a 
small  quantity  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  an  instrunaent 
capable  of  measuring  one  second.  Were  there  no  other 
phenomenon  by  which  to  test  it,  the  orbital  motion  would  be 
Conclusively  proved  by  that  in  question. 

5.  The  next  argument  is  analogy,  which,  though  not  per- 
fectly conclusive  itself,  lends  a  great  additional  force  to  the 
rest  The  planets  all  exhibit  motion  round  the  sun  ;  tbii 
can  be  proved;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is. 
whether  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  carrying  the 
planets  round  itself,  or  whether  the  earth  is  itself  a  planet 
moving  round  the  sun.  The  planets  also,  io  most  cases, 
revolve  round  axes  visibly,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
one  does  not. 

6.  The  last  argument  is  authority,  properly  used.  There 
are  many  who  do  not  know  enough  or  the  subject  to  decide 
even  between  Newton  and  the  worthy  Frenchman,  whose 
name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  wno  thinks  he  proves 
the  planets  to  be  reflections  of  the  sun  unon  the  polar  ice, 
and  the  southern  hemisphere  of  stars  to  be  a  reflection  of 
the  northern  upon  a  very  curious  crystal  plane,  but  how 
placed  we  do  not  exactly  know.  With  such  persons  au- 
thority must  decide,  if  there  be  any  decision  at  all  in  their 
minds ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  them  to  know  what 
sort  of  authority  they  trust  to.  The  argument  from  authority 
maybe  thus  summed  up :— 1.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  irregular,  particularly  those  of  the  moon,  which, 
when  closely  examined,  exhibit  irregukrities,  the  cycles  of 
which  never  were  determined  from  observation  alone.  2. 
At  the  time  when  the  controversy  about  the  earth's  motion 
took  place,  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  over  the  meridian, 
for  instance,  could  not  be  predicted  within  several  minutes. 
3.  By  means  of  the  labours  of  Newton  and  his  successors  in 
theory,  and  Flamsteed  and  his  successors  in  observation, 
the  prediction  now  rarely  diflTers  from  the  result  by  more 
than  half  a  second  of  time.  4.  It  has  been  the  unanimotifl 
opinion  of  those  concerned  in  bringing  astronomy  to  thU 
state,  not  merely  that  the  earth  has  a  motion  both  of  rota* 
tion  and  orbital  progression,  but  that  the  proofs  are  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  on  the  subject;  nor  is  it 
in  history  that  any  person  who  was  mathematician  enough 
to  read  the  writings  of  Newton  ever  entertained  any  hesita- 
tion upon  the  sulnect. 

MOTIONS  OF  PLANTS  are  phenomena  connected 
with  specific  vital  forces,  and  not  capable  of  explanation 
upon  any  known  principle.  As  they  are  very  common,  hut, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases,  usually  overlooked,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  their  existence.  Locomotion,  that  is,  the  power  of 
transporting  themselves  wholly  firom  one  place  to  another, 
is  a  property  assigned  to  animals  as  one  of  the  most  obvious 
characters  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  and  is  stated 
not  to  occur  among  plants;  nevertheless  locomotion  in  iu 
exact  sense  does  occur  among  some  of  the  lower  plants. 
Amongst  Confervse  is  a  genus  named  Oscillatoria,  oonsistr 
ing  of  green  articulated  filaments,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  oscillating  motion  observable  in  them ;  these  plants  not 
only  move  their  limbs,  but  shift  their  station  with  some  ra- 
pidity; for  example,  if  a  patch  of  them  is  placed  in  water 
m  a  plate,  and  a  black  bell-glass  is  inverted  over  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  edges  do  not  quite  touoh  the  plate,  the 
Oscillatorias  will  remove  ftrom  where  they  were  first  placed, 
and  glide  out  on  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  which  isexposed 
to  light.  The  late  Captain  Carmichael  observed  their 
motions  with  great  care,  and  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
were  not  owing  to  external  causes  of  any  kind ;  especially 
not  to  agitation  of  the  water  in  which  the  Oscillatorias  are 
placed.  Let,  he  says,  a  small  portion  of  the  stratum  be 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  covered 
with  a  circular  film  of  talo,  so  that  its  edge  may  touch  the 
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gUtts;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as  if  it  was  a  piece 
of  ice.  The  glass  may  now  be  pkced  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  oscillation  or  the  filaments  viewed  without  risk  of 
disturbance  from  the  agitation  of  the  water.  By  following 
this  course,  it  will  be  speedily  perceived  that  the  motion 
in  question  is  entirely  independent  of  that  cause.  The 
action  of  light,  as  a  cause  of  motion,  cannot  be  directly 
disproved,  because  we  cannot  view  our  specimens  in 
the  dark ;  but  indireotlv  there  is  nothing  easier.  If  a 
watch-glass,  charged  as  above,  be  laid  aside  for  a  night,  it 
will  be  found  tha^  by  the  next  morning,  not  only  a  consi- 
derable radiation  has  taken  place,  but  that  multitudes  of 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum,  both 
indicating  motion  independent  of  light  Rapidity  of  growth 
will  show  itself  in  a  prolongation  of  the  filaments,  but  will 
not  account  for  this  oscillation  to  the  right  and  left;  and 
still  less  for  their  travelling,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to 
tlie  distance  of  ten  times  their  own  length  from  the  stratum. 
This  last  is  a  kind  of  motion  almost  unexampled  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom. 

Another  Kind  of  locomotion  has  been  seen  in  the  repro- 
ductive particles  or  spores  of  certain  Confervse.  At  a  par- 
ticular period  of  their  life,  these  spores  move  about  spon- 
taneously inside  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  generated,  and 
at  length  force  themselves  out  into  the  water  wherein  the 
mother-plant  is  floating.  Once  plunged  in  this  element, 
the  spores  move  about  with  velocity,  in  a  gyratory  manner, 
till  they  reach  a  shaded  place,  when  they  Ax  themselves  by 
one  end,  produce  a  root,  and  lose  all  power  of  after^motion, 
so  that  such  plants  have  locomotion  when  young,  and  are 
destitute  of  it  when  old.  Many  such  phenomena  are 
known  to  occur  in  plants  of  the  same  low  kind  of  organiza- 
tion. 

But  while  locomotion  thus  unquestionably  occurs  among 
some  kinds  of  plants,  vegetable  movements  are  more  com- 
monly confined  to  the  limbs,  in  which  they  are  visible  in 
different  ways.    A  kind  of  motion  occurs  m  roots,  although 
not  perceptibly,  except  by  its  effects.    Many  kinds  of  Orchi- 
daceous plants  appear  one  season  in  a  spot  at  some  distance 
from  that  which  they  occupied  in  the  previous  season,  and 
thus  appear  to  travel ;  in  such  cases  however  the  shifting 
of  place  is  effected  by   means  of  underground  suckers, 
annually  formed  by  the  parent,  which  projects  them  to  a 
certain  distance  from  herself,  and  then  perishes.     The 
<2orini,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  of  many  Iridaceous 
plants  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  property,  raising  themselves 
upwards  year  after  year,  so  that  if  originally  buried  some 
inches  under  ground,  they  at  last  travel  upwards  into  the 
air ;   this  is  effected  by  each  cormus  forming  a  bud  at  its 
apex,  which  bud  grows  into  a  new  cormus  and  kills  its 
parent,  forming  a  new  cormus  at  its  own  apex,  and  then 
periisbing  in  its  turn.     This  power  of  rising  upwards  is 
possessed  in  a  most  singular  manner  by  palms,  but  in  those 
plants  takes  place  in  a  different  way;    some  palm-trees, 
whioh  originally  had  their  stem  resting  by  its  base  on  the 
aurfiaoe  of  the  ground,  force  it  upwards  by  protruding  the 
bases  of  their  roots,  till  at  last  a  kind  of  plinth  is  formed  of 
many  irregular  arches,  upon  which  the  column  or  trunk  of 
the  palm-tree  is  upheaved.    A  case  of  this  kind  is  men- 
tioned by  M,  Poiteau,  in  the  *  Annals  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  4,  f.  16,  where  the  arches  of  the 
roota  were  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  beneath 
them.     Here  it  is  evident  that  the  elevation  of  the  trunk  is 
caused  by  some  special  power  of  extension  in  the  roots,  which 
exercise  that  power  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
namely,  of  the  air,  rather  than  of  the  solid  earth. 

The  phenomena  of  flowers'  unfolding  or  closing  under 
sunshine,  of  which  everybody  is  aware,  are  strictly  refer- 
rible  to  the  dass  of  vegetable  motions,  although  as  these 
occurrences  may  be  owing  to  some  irritation  exercised  upon 
the  tieeue  by  light,  they  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  of 
a  claaa  essentially  distinct  from  the  preceding,  where  mo- 
tion takes  place  by  an  inherent  power  of  the  species,  inde- 
pendent of  external  stimulants.    With  the  unfolding  and 
closing  of  flowers  must  alio  be  arranged  those  singular  mo- 
tions in  the  parts  of  fructification  which  occur  upon  their 
being  touchea:  if  the  filaments  of  the  barberry  are  irritated, 
they  rise  up  and  strike  the  anthers  against  the  stigma ;  if 
the  sexual  column  of  stylidium,  which  is  bent  over  one  side 
of  the   flower,  is  touched,  it  swings  over  instantly  to  the 
other  side.    Several  eases  of  this  power  of  motion  occur  in 
Orchidace» :  if  the  caudicula  of  the  pollen  masses  of  Cata- 
9etum  is  disturbedf  it  springs  up  so  violently  as  to  separate 


itself  from  the  Column  on  which  it  grows,  and  to  dart  to  a 
considerable  distance.  A  very  singular  instance  of  motion 
in  the  flowers  of  another  plant  of  this  kind,  growing  in  the 
Swan  River  Colony,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  {Gardeneri  Gazette,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  428).  The  lower 
lip,  he  says,  in  which  the  anthers  are  placed  is  a  boat- 
shaped  box ;  the  upper  lip,which  he  supposes  to  be  the  stigma* 
forms  a  hd  which  exactly  fits  it;  the  hinge  on  whicli  the 
lid  moves  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  is 
attached  to  its  centre ;  and  when  it  opens,  the  upper  part 
turns  round  within  the  box,  comes  out  at  the  bottom,  turns 
up  and  back ;  so  that  when  fully  expanded  it  stands  fairly 
over  the  flower.  The  moment  a  small  insect  touches  the 
point  of  the  lid,  it  make  a  sudden  revolution,  brings  in  the 
point  of  the  lid  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  it  has  to 
pass  the  anthers  in  its  way,  and  makes  prisoner  any  small 
insect  which  the  box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect, 
it  remains  shut  while  the  insect  moves  about ;  but  if  the 
insect  be  not  caueht,  the  box  soon  opens  again.  The  plant 
here  imperfectly  described  is  perhaps  a  species  of  Caleana, 

Another  kind  of  motion,  more  resembling  spontaneous 
action,  especially  as  it  is  not  apparently  connected  with  the 
application  of  stimuli,  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  sexual 
apparatus  of  many  plants  at  the  period  of  impregnatiou. 
In  Armeria  at  this  time  a  short  column  below  the  stigmata 
lengthens,  so  as  to  close  up  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  cord  on  which  the  ovule  is  sus- 
pended slips  aside  and  elevates  the  ovule,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  present  its  foramen  to  the  column ;  the  same  phenomena 
are  visible  in  Daphne  Laureola  and  other  plants ;  and  some- 
thing of  an  analogous  nature  occurs  in  Zygnemata,  which 
at  the  period  of  fructification  bring  themselves  together 
and  effect  a  kind  of  spontaneous  vegetable  copulation. 
The  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  nature  occur  how- 
ever in  Asclepiadacees,  which  have  their  pollen  grains 
closely  packed  in  bags,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  escape :  at  the  period  of  impregnation,  each  of  these 
pollen  grains  projects  one  tube  from  its  side,  and  these 
tubes  all  direct  themselves  spontaneously  towards  a  thin 
space  on  the  side  of  the  bajg  that  holds  them.  Piercing  this 
bag,  they  succeed  in  extricating  themselves  and  reaching 
the  vicinity  of  the  stigma,  but  are  still  at  some  distance  firom 
it;  they  then  direct  themselves  towards  that  organ,  and 
succeed  in  reaching  it,  wherever  it  may  be,  either  by  di- 
recting themselves  at  right  angles,  or  downwards,  or  even 
upwards,  as  the  peculiar  structure  and  location  of  the 
stigma  may  require. 

In  the  Sensitive  nlants,  various  species  of  Mimosa,  espe- 
cially M.  pudica,  the  leaves  fold  up  on  being  touched, 
and  this  so  slowly,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
folding  is  effected  by  the  gradual  communication  from  leaf- 
let to  leaflet  of  the  shock  prorluced  by  the  touch :  if  a 
portion  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Mimosa  is 
cut  off,  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  of  that  pinna  gradually  fold 
up,  one  after  the  other,  from  the  point  to  the  base ;  then  the 
neighbouring  pinnee  will  fold  up  their  leaflets  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  and  presently  the  petiole  itself  will  suddenly 
bow  itself  down;  whereupon  the  folding  up  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  pinnee  will  take  place :  sometimes,  after  a  little 
space,  the  leaves  above  ana  below  will  also  close  up,  all 
under  the  influence  of  the  one  original  injury.  These 
curious  phenomena  have  been  watched  with  care  by  l>u- 
trochet,  in  whose  little  book,  *  Sur  la  Motility  des  Plantes/ 
a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  phenomena  will  be 
found.  Many  other  plants  possess  this  kind  of  sensitive 
power  in  their  leaves :  Smithia  sensitiva,  iEschynomene 
sensitiva,  Porlieria  hygrometrica,  Biophvtum  sensitivum. 
are  well-known  cases ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  Senegal 
there  grows  a  plant  which  the  natives  call  by  a  name  equi- 
valent to  *  How  d'ye  do  ?*  as  if  it  offered  a  friendly  salutation 
by  its  bowing  to  those  who  touch  it.  (See  De  Candolle'a 
I^ysiologie  f^SgetcUe,  p.  857,  where  several  of  the  modes 
are  enumerated  in  which  leaves  having  motion  close  up.) 
The  *  sleep  of  the  leaf,'  that  is,  their  fouling  up  and  droop- 
ing at  night,  while  they  raise  themselves  and  unfold  by 
day,  are  powers  of  motion  in  the  limbs  of  plants,  which 
are  doubtless  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  Sensitiva 
plant  and  its  allies.  To  the  same  class  also  must  be  assigned 
the  fly-catching  leaves  of  Dioniea:  this  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  marshes  of  Carolina,  has  a  leaf  which  is  bordered 
with  a  row  of  strong  teeth,  and  when  spread  open,  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  one  of  the  toothed  iron  traps  when  set  as 
used  for  catching  gamOt  that  is,  it  consists  of  two  roundish 
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sidi^B,  each  furnislied  with  a  row  of  strong  teetli.  Near  the 
middle  of  each  side  there  ^row  three  stiff  hristles,  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle ;  if  one  of  these  hristles  is  touched 
by  an  insect  or  any  other  means,  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf 
spring  up  instantly,  the  teeth  cross  each  other,  and  the 
insect  is  held  so  fast,  that  it  can  only  be  extricated  by  forcing 
the  sides  of  the  leaf  asunder,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty, 
so  great  is  the  muscular  force  with  which  the  contraction  is 
«ilfected.  These  movements  are  all  owing  to  a  specific  irri- 
tability resident  in  the  moving  or^an,  and  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  following,  which  takes  place,  to  all 
appearance,  spontaneously. 

Desmodium  gyrans,  the  Gora-chand  of  Bengal,  was  first 
mentioned  in  systematical  botany  by  the  younger  Linneeus* 
who  speaks  of"^  it  as  a  wonderful  plant,  on  account  of  its 
singular  motion.    '  No  sooner,'  he  says, '  had  the  plants  he 
raised  from  seed  acquired  their  temate  leaves,  than  they 
began  to  be  in  motion  in  every  direction  ;    this  movement 
dia  not  cease  during  the  whole  course  of  their  vegetation, 
nor  were  they  observant  of  any  time,  order,  or  direction : 
one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  while  the  other  on  the  same 
petiole  was  quiescent ;   sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were 
in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement 
at  once ;   the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and 
that  only  during  the  first  year.    It  continued  to  move  in 
the  stove  during  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not 
at  rest  even  in  the  winter.'  '  The  irritability  of  this  Desmo- 
dium,' Burnett  adds, '  is  never  so  great,  even  in  our  best 
houses,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  native  climate,  and  its  mo- 
tions here  are  very  seldom  so  lively  as  those  described  by 
Linnosus.    Warmth  appears  essential,  for  its  movements 
are  always  the  most  observable  when  the  heat  is  greatest ; 
that  they  are  not  attributable  to  the  sun^s  ravs,  nor  to  any 
currents  of  air,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  tne  plant  loves 
the  shade,  and  that  the  motion  is  most  evident  when  the 
stove  is  dk>sed  and  the  atmosphere  quite  still.     These 
movements  have  more  the  semblance  of  spontaneity  than 
any  others  that  have  been  observed  in  the  more  perfect 
plants ;    for  the  leaflets,  if  held  quiet  between  the  fingers 
for  a  short  time,  and  their  movements  thus  prevented,  are 
said  immediately  on  their  release  to  revolve  with  accelerated 
force,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  the  forcible 
interruption.'    De  Candolle  describes  the  motion  thus  :— 
the  leaves  consist  of  three  leaflets,  two  of  which  are  lateral, 
very  small,  linear,  and  oblong,  and  an  odd  one,  separated 
from  the  two  others,  much  larger  and  oval>oblong :  the  two 
side  leaflets  are  in  almost  continual  motion,  which  takes 
place  by  little  starts,  like  the  small  hand  that  marks  the 
seconds  in  a  watch.    One  of  these  rises  so  as  to  mount 
about  50**  above  the  level  of  the  petiole,  and  the  other  falls 
on  the  opposite  side  to  about  the  same  distance ;  when  the 
latter  rises,  the  other  falls,  and  thus  a  constant  oscillation  is 
maintained.     The  central   leaflet  also  moves,  but  much 
more  slowly,  sloping  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
so  on. 

What  the  cause  of  these  singular  motions  ma^  be  has 
never  been  explained,  and  it  seems  useless  to  inquire :  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  first  causes,  concerning 
which  we  can  know  nothing  further  than  their  effects.  It 
is  evident  that  they  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature  from 
such  motions  as  that  of  a  stem  bending  towards  the  light, 
in  consequence  of  the  process  of  its  solidification  taking 
place  more  on  the  side  exposed  to  light  than  on  the  other 
side. 

If  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the  motions  of  internal 
nicroscopical  particles  upon  their  own  axis,  when  floating 
in  water,  such  as  were  remarked  by  Brown  and  others  in 
pollen,  and  as  may  be  found  very  commonly  upon  bruising 
plants  in  water,  it  is  because  such  particles  appear  in  all 
cases  to  be  starch,  and  their  motion,  however  singular,  to  be 
a  physical  rather  than  a  vital  phenomenon. 
On  Motion  of  Sap  see  Sap. 
MOTRIL.    [Granada.] 

MOTTE,  ANTOINE  HOUDAR  DE  LA,  was  born  at 
Paris,  17th  January,  1672.  His  father  was  originally  a 
hatter  at  Troves,  where  he  possessed  a  small  estate  called 
La  Motte,  whence  the  surname  of  the  family  was  derived. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  which  he  shortly  after  gave 
up  to  follow  his  taste  for  the  drama,  and  to  assist'at  a  private 
theatre  in  the  representation  of  Moli^re's  comedies.  In  1693, 
being  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  produced  at 
the  TUatre  Italien  his  first  piece,  entitled '  Les  Originaux,' 


with  little  success.  This  piece  has  not  been  inserted 
among  his  works,  but  is  printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Gfie- 
rardi's  *Th^(itre  Italien.'  Disappointed  at  his  failure,  be 
resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retired  with  one  of  Ii.« 
friends  to  La  Trappe,  but  the  Abb^  de  Ranc^  setting  little 
value  on  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  two  inconsiderate 
young  men,  dismissed  them  at  the  end  of  two  months,  witii- 
out  giving  them  the  habit  of  the  order. 

After  returning  to  Paris  he  produced  his  opera  *L.*Barope 
Galante,'  which  was  very  successful ;  in  1707  a  volume  of 
Odes,  which,  although  much  read,  added  nothing  to  his  re- 
putation ;  and  in  1710  his  *  Academical  I^scourse,*  a  model 
of  the  kind.* 

The  most  presumptuous  and  extravagantactof  La  Motte 
was  his  translating  the  Iliad,  without  knowing  a  single  word 
of  Greek,  and  abridging  that  poem  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving it.    This  translation  was  preceded  by  a  dtsoourse,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  admiration  fiir  the  an- 
tients,  and  particularly  Homer,  was  a  modem  prejudice. 
Madame  Dacier  refuted  this  discourse  by  e  traet  entitled 
'  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  GoOt,'  to  which  La  Moue 
replied  by  his '  Reflexions  sur  la  Critique.*    At  the  age  d 
40  he  became  blind,  and  also  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs*  ia 
which  condition  he  remained  for  many  years,  and  died  26Kh 
December,  1731. 

His  works,  including  liis  letters  to  the  duchess  du  Maine, 
were  collected  id  1754»  and  filled  10  vols.  12mo.  iBicg. 
Univ. ;  Voltaire.) 

MOTTEUX,  PETBR  ANTHONY,  was  bom  at  Rohan 
in  Normandy,  in  1660,  at  which  place  he  also  reoeiTed  h» 
education.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  be 
came  over  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  business,  and  kept  a  large  East  India  warehouse  in 
Leadenhall-street.  Being  master  of  several  languages,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign-letter  department  of  the 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  with  auspicious 
circumstances,  took  place  on  the  19th  February,  1718,  in  a 
disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  completed  his  58th  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  Su  Maiy  Axe, 
London. 

This  gentleman  so  completely  acquired  tlie  English  lan- 
guage as  to  be  able  to  proauce  a  translation  of  '  Don  Quix- 
ote,'t  and  subsequently  to  write  several  songs,  proAogues, 
and  epilogues,  one  of  the  latter  of  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of '  The  Mistake.'  He 
also  wrote  several  plays,  namely:  'The  Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,*  Lond.,  1697,  4to. ;  'Beauty  in  Distress,'  a  tragedr. 
Lend.,  1698,  4to.;  'The  Temple  of  Love,M706,  4to.;  *Tlie 
Amorous  Miser,'  a  comedy  in  3  acts,  1 705, 4to, ;  alao  a  poem 
on  Tea,  1722,  8vo.,  with  several  French  works  tnuuliiatf 
from  the  English. 

MOTTO,  an  Italian  term,  shortened  by  some  of  our  oU 
writers  to  moL  It  means  a  word  or  sentence  added  to  s 
device ;  and  is  commonlv  used,  when  put  upon  a  seroll,  as 
an  external  ornament  of  coat-armoar.  The  use  of  mottoes 
for  this  purpose  is  antient,  and  as  appended  to  a  coat  of 
arms  they  are  frequently  hereditary  in  families.  In  strict- 
ness, the  motto  should  hear  allusion  to  something  in  the 
achievement,  but  in  modern  times  the  taking  of  it  rests 
entirely  with  the  fancy  of  the  bearer,  and  it  may  be  changed 
at  pleasure.  A  sentence  or  quotation  prefixed  to  anjrthmg 
written  is  also  termed  a  motto. 

MOULDINESS  is  a  name  applied  to  aU  minute  fungi 
which  appear  in  masses  upon  organic  bodies.  It  appears  to 
be  caused  by  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a  diminution  of  light* 
both  which  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  development  of 
those  bodies  whose  spores  or  reproductive  particles  are  float- 
ing everywhere  in  tne  atmosphere,  ready  to  spring  rapidly 
into  growth  whenever  they  chance  to  Ihll  upon  suitable 
situations. 

All  the  fungi  that  constitute  mouldiness  are  so  small  as 
to  escape  observation,  except  when  from  their  numbers  they 
form  microsoopical  forests,  and  then  they  elothe  the  surface 
of  the  body  which  they  attack  with  light  patches  of  yellow, 
blue,  white,  green,  red,  and  various  other  colours.  The  species 
of  these  plants  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  distributed 

•  La  Motto*!  tngody.  caUed*  In«  da  Castro.'  »in«BUaBcdlM  Vokair«C  SUrU 
d«  Lottb  XIV.*)  •■  ina  of  Uie  moat  interettlng  of  tlioia  vUeb  had  kept  ilMr 
plaoe  OD  tha  tti^e. 

f  It  appean  however.  l>y  the  title-page  of  an  edition  of  '  DoO  <^risnti»,'         I 
London.  I7O6.  4  vols.  Svtx,  that  Mottaus  was  only  the  publichar,  and  liiai  the 
work  was  translatrd  by  sevend  halada,  and  priuted  fbt  Stanoel  Buddey,  el  iIm 
Dolphin,  Utae  Britain.  «      -^ 


b?  vriten  on  fungi  into  many  genera,  chiefly  beloneing  to 
tbe  Hypbomyceiuus  division  or  the  order,  the  conbinine 
cliataeier  of  which  ii,  Ihat  the  plants  are  llocculent,  naked 
(that  IB,  not  enclosed  in  a  case,  or  seated  upon  a  peculiar 
receptacle),  dixlinct,  but  interwoven  into  a  general  moan, 
which  looks  tike  a  Ibin  web,  or  a  collection  of  cobwebs. 

Oneof  the  mutt  comnian  is  the  Ascophora  Muc«do,  which 
forms  a  blue  mould  upon  bread,  pa.ste,  and  similar  sub- 
stancea  prepared  from  tlour.  Tliis  plant  forms  a  fine  hori' 
tontal  cobweb- like  beit.  from  which  rise  up  slender  branches 
terminated  by  an  expansion  which  bears  (he  spores. 


Another  form  is  thatofPenicillium,  in  which  we  here  the 
Hiiae  entangled  tlocculent  bed,  and  a  similar  elevation  of 
perpendicultf  bianchea:  but  (he  latter  are  not  terminated 
b^  a  diah  covered  with  siKires;  on  the  contrary,  they  end  in 
R  jointed  tuft,  every  division  of  which  produce*  at  its  point 
a  necklace  of  aphetical  tporules. 


iB«lii|  up  tnj»  the  Iw 
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Mouldiness  is  occasionally  produced  by  Conlomycelous 
fungi — that  is,  by  those  very  imperfectly  o^anised  species 
which  have  no  llocculent  bed,  nor  any  special  part  on  which 
the  spores  are  generated,  but  which  merely  consist  of  a 
series  of  joints  within  wbich  reproduolive  budies  are  formed. 
Of  these,  the  Torula  Casei,  found  in  the  crevices  of  putrid 
cheese,  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Many  of  these  plant*  we  capable  of  living  under  cireura- 


atanoea  that  would  be  fatal  to  any  other  form  of  vegelatioA ; 
for  example,  Ascophora  Mucedo  iiprings  up  plenlifglly  in 
paste  poiMnedwith  corrosive  sublimate. 


Their  general  station  is  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter;  but  one  species,  the  BotryllsBassiana,  altaoka 
the  living  silkworm  and  kills  it ;  others  destroy  house-flies, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  autumn  j^lued  bv  these  parasites 
to  the  window,  on  which  they  have  alightea  '.a  a  semitorpid 

The  folbwing  are  the  botanical  names  of  some  of  the 
more  common  species  of  fungi  that  cause  mouldiness  :— 

Hydrophftra  ttercorea  (yellow,  turning  black),  on.  the 
dung  of  various  animals;  Mucor  mueedo  (bluish  black),  on 
fruil,  psstry,  &c. ;  Euroiium  fierbariorum  (white,  yellow, 
or  orange),  on  damp  plants  in  Herbaria  ;  CtadotpoHum  Aw- 
barum  (^reen,  turning  black),  on  various  decaying  bodies, 
damp  pamt,  &c. ;  Aspergilltu  eaadidut  (white),  very  com* 
raon ;  Atper^Uiti  gtauais  (blue),  very  common. 

MOULDINGS  (in  Architecture),  any  assemblage  of 
narrow  surfaces  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other 
surfiice  and  also  advancing  one  beyond  the  other.  They 
are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
according  to  their  situation,  but  the  surfaces  themselvet 
are  plane  or  curved,  and  if  the  latter,  concave  or  convex,  or 
else  compounded  of  both  forms;  and  again  are  either 
jUain  or  curved.  Sometimes  indeed,  instead  of  projecting, 
mouldings  are  sunk,  as  is  the  case  when  ihey  form  a  border 
within  a  sunk  pannel,  for  though  ihcy  pri^ect  with  respect 
to  the  Horfece  of  the  latter,  ther  recede  within  the  general 
ftice  of  the  wall.  The  mouldings  within  the  pannels  of  doors 
are  of  this  di'scription.  Mouldings  are  employed  as  borders 
to  doora,  windows,  and  other  apertures,  as  arches,  in  which 
latter  case  they  are  termed  nrcAipoft  mouldings;  while  those 
forming  the  imposts  from  which  (he  arch  springs  arc  called 
impost  mouldittgt.  The  bases  of  columns  likewise  consist 
of  mouldings.  They  are  also  employed  to  mark  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  a  wall,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  every  member  to  which  Iliey  are  applied  is  said  to  be 
moulded.  As  their  edges  are  straight  lines,  their  contour 
can  be  shown  in  drawings  only  by  their  sbadowing,  and 
by  the  ouilinc  which  they  produce  at  their  exttnmities,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  cornice.  But  as  this  is  insutficienl,  except  to 
afford  a  general  idea,  in  working  drawings  and  those  of 
detail  mouldings  are  shown  on  a  larger  scale,  and  by  means 
of  a  section  through  them,  by  which  their  prnjile  is  accu- 
rately defined;  and  upon  a  good  profile,  that  is,  one  where 
the  mouldings  are  well  proportioned  to  each  other,  and 
so  combined  as  mutually  to  relieve  each  other,  and  to  pro- 
duce both  a^  agreeable  variety  of  surfiices  and  of  light  and 
shade,  much  of  (he  beauty  and  finish  of  a  building  depends. 

Mouldings  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  prnJiUs,  their  sizes,  or  their  situations.  Thus 
'AidfiUet,  tcenia,  band,  are  all  plane  or  flat  mouldings,  the 
only  difierence  beinc  that  the  first-mentioned  is  narrower 
than  the  others,  and  frequently  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct 
moulding  as  a  space  left  between  other  surfaces,  or  else  a 
rim  to  a  larger  moulding,  as  to  a  cymaiium  terminating  a 
cornice,  &c.,  while  tania  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad 
flUet  separating  the  architrave  trom  the  frieie  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  entablature,  nnd  band  a  applied  to  any  still  broader 
plane  surface — thus  if  instead  of  deii(il«,  in  an  Ionic  or 
Connthian  cornice,  a  projecting  plane  (urfbce  be  left  where 
tliey  would  occur,  it  is  called  an  tincul  dentil  band.  The 
corona  (one  of  the  principal  members  in  every  cornice)  it 
also  a  mere  plain  baud,  except  that  it  is  occasionaliy  enriched 
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in  Roman  architecture.  Again  lesser  convex  mouldings 
are  termed  beads^  but  the  longer  mouldings  of  the  same 
kind  in  tibe  bases  of  columns  are  termed  tori  or  torusses. 
The  cyma  recta^  or  cymatium,  is  a  compound  moulding,  con- 
cave above  and  convex  below;  while  the  cvma  reversa,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed  by  workmen,  the  ogive  or  ogee 
moulding,  is  convex  below  and  concave  above.  The  caoetto 
is  a  mere  hollow  or  sweep  intervening  between  and  serving 
to  connect  two  mouldings,  one  of  which  projects  beyond  the 
other.  The  scotia,  or  hollow  between  the  upper  and  lower 
torus  of  the  base  of  a  column,  is  a  moulding  of  this  kind 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  therefore  a  distinct  name  as- 
signed to  it,  which  also  points  out  its  situation.  The  ovolo 
is  a  simple  convex  moulding,  so  called  because  it  is  gene- 
rally carved  into  ova,  or  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  eggs, 
within  hollows.  The  ovolo  of  the  Doric  capital  (which  is 
always  uncut)  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  echinus. 
All  the  other  mouldings  may  be  carved  or  enriched,  except 
the  cavetto  and  fillet ;  the  pattern  being  accommodated  to 
the  surface  of  the  moulding.  The  cyma  recta,  or  talon,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  cut  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  tongued 
or  arrow-headed  ornament. 

These  mouldings  are  common  to  both  Grecian  and  Roman 
architecture,  but  besides  being  more  profusely  applied  in 
the  latter  style,  they  have  this  marked  difference,  that 
in  Roman  architecture  the  curved  mouldings,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  are  described  by  quarter  circles, 
whereas  in  Greek  they  describe  other  curves  obtained  from 
conic  sections,  and  are  therefore  not  only  more  elegant  in 
their  contour,  but  susceptible  of  far  greater  variety.  Some 
of  them  are  aJso  occasionally  undercut^  that  is,  hollowed  out 
below  and  behind,  wherebv,  while  a  greater  depth  of  shadow 
is  obtained,  a  greater  sharpness  of  lines  and  lightness 
of  form  are  produced.  Of  this  kind  is  what  is  now  distin- 
^ished  by  the  name  of  the  bird^s-beak  mouldings  because 
Its  section  produces  an  outline  very  much  resembling  that 
of  the  hooked  upper  and  lower  mandible  in  the  beaks  of 
some  birds.  In  Gothic  mouldings,  undercutting  is  very 
common,  and  hollows  or  recesses  more  or  less  deep  are  fre- 
quently numerous  in  the  profiles  of  mouldings  in  that  style. 
The  mouldings  are  also  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
splayed  or  bevelled  surfaces,  that  is,  slanting  or  turned  ob- 
liquely from  the  outer  face  or  general  plane  where  they 
occur.  In  that  style  the  mouldings  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  profiles  produced  by  them  so  complex,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  describe  or  characterise  them  further.  They 
are  however  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  well  studied  and  perfectly  understood,  for  which 
purpose  such  works  of  detail  as  Pugin's  '  Gothic  Specimens' 
and  'Gicthic  Examples,'  Moller*s  'Denkmale,'  Sec,  maybe 
recommended.  One  circumstance  however  which  ou^ht  to 
be  mentioned  is  that  the  mouldings  aU  recede  within  the 
face  of  the  wall  (like  those  of  pannels),  except  labels,  hood- 
mouldings,  and  others,  that  come  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  toeather  mouldingSf  because  made  to  project  in- 
stead of  reoede,  and  therefore  more  exposed  to  rain  and 
weather. 

In  regard  to  Grecian  mouldings,  it  remains  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  which  are  uncarved,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quite  plain,  were  painted  with  some  orna- 
mental pattern,  and  that  not  un frequently  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  But  this  singular  mode  of  decoration  is 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  article  Polychroky. 

MOULINS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Allier ;  situated  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river 
Allier,  in  46"  34'  N.  lat.  and  d''  19^  £.  long. ;  161  miles  from 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-south-east,  or  1 75  miles  by  the 
road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montargis,  and  Nevers. 

This  town  is  scarcely  noticed  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis),  king  of  France,  and  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
fkmily,  founded  here  an  hospital.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
number  of  water-mills  which  were  formerly  here.  It  be- 
came capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon,  one  of  whom,  Louis  II.,  built  a  castle  at 
Moulins,  which  Francois  I.  of  France  finished,  probably 
upon  acquiring  possession  of  the  Bourbonnois,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  this  castle  there  is  only  a  part 
remaining,  namely,  a  square  tower  used  as  a  prison,  and 
some  buildinp;s  occupied  by  the  gendarmerie. 

The  town  is  agreeably  and  advantageously  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  f  aril  to  Lyon,  and  on 


the  bank  of  a  navigable  river.  The  immediate  vteinity  k 
very  delightful ;  it  is  well  wooded,  and  among  the  tree*  were 
formerly  many  mulberry-trees»  planted  for  rearing  silk- 
worms ;  these  trees  thrived  exceedingly,  until  the  decaj  of 
the  silk  manufiusture,  consequent  on  the  Revolution,  led  to 
their  being  neglected  or  destroyed.  The  towB  is  on  »  level 
site,  and  is  tolerably  well  built. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick;  the  fronts  are  ornamented 
with  figures  formed  in  black  bricks^  the  others  beia^  reJ 
There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  AUier»  abov« 
700  feet  long  and  more  than  42  broad,  with  foot  pavemant^ 
It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  immenx 
cost  and  labour  were  bestowed  in  fixing  the  foundstion,  ibc 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  shifting  banks  rendering  the  hed 
of  the  river  so  insecure,  that  four  bridges  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  previous  century.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  fine  avenue 
of  trees,  extending  about  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  alocg 
the  road  to  Limoges  and  ClermonL  Moulins  contains  seveni 
pleasant  promenades,  and  some  handsome  public  fbuii- 
tains.  Of  the  squares,  that  of  Allier  is  the  largest  and  mcst 
regular.  There  are  a  handsome  town-hall  with  a  colonnade^ 
and  a  court-house  lately  built.  In  the  church  of  the  Visi- 
tation is  the  monument  erected  by  the  Princess  des  Ur^ins 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Duke  tf 
Montmorenci,  beheaded  at  Toulouse  by  order  of  RiclMrhej. 
There  are  fine  barracks  near  the  bridge^  public  baths,  t«o 
large  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  population  of  Moulins,  in  1831,  was  14,672  for  th€ 
commune;  in  1836  it  was  15,231.  The  chief  xnanufar- 
ture  of  Uie  place  is  cutlery,  especially  excellent  scoe^.'^ 
These  articles  are  hawked  about  by  women,  who  beset  with 
the  greatest  importunity  the  traveller  arriving  in  tbe  towiL 
There  are  several  establishments  for  spinning  cotton  aud 
woollen  yam,  and  for  throwing  silk.  There  are  manufac- 
tories  of  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  woollen  stuffi^  and 
hats.  There  are  tan-yards  and  steam-mills  for  com.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  iron,  timber  for  ship-buildin?, 
coal,  cattle,  and  raw  silk.  There  are  ten  yearly  fairs-  The 
townsmen  are  distinguished  by  their  kindness  of  manner. 
There  are  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  Umestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Marble  of  different  coknus  is  ibund,  but 
is  not  worked.  Moulins  has  several  judjeud  and  Sscnl 
government  offices;  a  society  of  rural  economy,  physical 
sciences,  and  arts ;  a  public  library  of  IB,000  or  '20,000 
volumes ;  a  high  school,  with  museums  of  nstoraX  bUtory 
and  physics  attached  to  it ;  a  drawing  school,  and  a  collec* 
tion  of  paintings  and  engravings. 

Marshal  Villars,  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  native  of  Moulins.     Moulins  ia 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  department  of  Miet 
constitutes  the  diocese.    The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  tbe 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  Auxerre. 

Tbe  arrondissement  of  Moulins  has  an  area  of  I  COS  eq^^tn 
miles,  and  comprehends  85  communes.    It  is  divided  \a\5 
nine  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  pesee. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  86,837;  in  1836,  90,582. 
MOULTAN.    [Hindustan.] 
MOULTING.    [Birds,  p.  426,] 
MOUNT  VERNON.    fViRoiNiA.] 
MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE.     Mr.  Smith   emplojed 
this  term  to  designate  the  calcareous  rocks  which  underlie 
the  coal  strata  in  England.    It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
'  carboniferous  limestone  *  of  Conybeare  and  many  other 
English  geologists.     Some  German  writers  have  translated 
the  term  into  berg-kalk,  while  in  F^nce  the  corresponding 
version  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  title,  '  calcaire  carboniteie.* 
appears  to  be  preferred.    [Coal  Fields.] 

MOUNTAINS.  Though  the  term  mountain  be  univer- 
sally understood,  yet  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  define 
strictly  what  is  meant  by  it  From  the  mole- hill  in  ifae 
meadow,  to  the  gigantic  Chimborago,  the  gradations  are 
infinite,  and  no  positive  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  hiU 
and  the  mountain.  Moreover,  the  name  is  sometimes  gi\en 
to  a  single  elevation  or  peak,  as  Mount  iEtna,  &c.,  and  some* 
times  to  a  whole  and  extensive  cluster  of  eminences  as 
Mount  Caucasus,  Isolated  mountains  are  rare^  and  when 
they  do  exist  are  generally,  though  not  always,  volcanic 

The  general  disposition  of  mountains  is  in  groups  or 
chains.  The  word  group  explains  itself  but  what  is  under- 
stood by  a  chain  may  not  be  so  dear.  When  hills  or  moun- 
tains are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  line  or  band  whose  length 
greatly  exceeds  its  breadth,  such  a  disposition,  whether  the 
line  be  f  tiaight  or  curved^  i»  called  a  coain,  uid  sometimM 
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a  ridge;  though  the  latter  name  is  more  exelusiTely  applied 
to  the  lesser  chains.  We  are  not  however  to  understand  bv 
a  chain  of  monntains,  a  single  unbroken  longitudinal  emi- 
nence, like  that  formed  by  the  connected  roofs  of  a  row  of 
houses.  A  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
irregular  and  composed  of  many  subordinate  parts.  In  a 
complete  chain  there  are  three  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
ridges ;  the  centre  one  is  usually  the  highest  These  three 
ridges,  though  distinct,  are  seldom  equidistant  firom  each 
other,  and  they  are  frequently  united.  From  the  points  of 
junction,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  outer  ridges,  other 
chains  strike  off  at  various  angles,  and  these  in  turn  send  off 
other  ramifications,  which  go  on  dividing  and  diminishing 
in  height  till  the  last  undulations  are  lost  in  the  general 
surface  of  the  plain.  These  different  branches  of  a  chain 
have  received  various  and  very  arbitrary  names.  Some 
divide  the  whole  system  of  a  chain  into  the  primary,  prin- 
cipal, primordial,  or  greatf  chain,  and  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary chains ;  but  these  names  having  now  reference  to  the 
order  of  formation  of  rocks  rather  than  to  their  disposition, 
though  the  latter  circumstance  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
former,  they  are  at  present  confined  to  geological  considera- 
tions, and  we  therefore  say  such  a  chain  or  ridge  is  a  branch 
of  some  other  chain  or  ridge.  Thus  the  Apennines  are  a 
branch  of  the  Alps.  Minor  ramifications,  wiien  short,  are 
called  spurs.  Wherever  the  main  chain  sends  off  other 
chains,  the  former  is,  at  that  particular  spot,  higher  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  between  two  consecutive  elevations  there 
is  an  apparent  depression :  hence  the  summit  or  ridge-line 
of  the  main  chain  is  divided  into  heights,  which  are  called 
peaks,  domes,  &c.,  according  to  their  shape ;  and  depressions, 
which  receive  the  general  name  of  passes,  because  they  are 
the  places  where  the  passage  over  the  chain  from  opposite 
valleys  is  roost  easily  effected.  These  passages  or  passes 
are  termed  eoU  in  the  Alps,  ports  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  per- 
tvis  in  the  Jura.  They  are  also  called  gorges  or  defiles,  but 
incorrectly,  for  the  gorge  is  properly  the  contracted  part  of 
a  valley,  and  tbe  defile  a  very  narrow  passage  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  or  winding  amongst  them.  The  ridge-line 
of  great  chains  is  also  irregular  in  breadth  as  well  as  height ; 
it  is  sometimes  very  narrow  and  sometimes  very  broad,  and 
in  some  places  spreads  out  into  what  is  termed  table-land 
(Langficld  in  Norway).  Table-lands, or  plateaus,  are  how- 
ever not  always  of  this  terrace  form;  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  sunk,  if  we  may  so  say,  into  the  broad  summit  of 
the  ridge,  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences  and 
peaks.  Table-land  is  also  sometimes  ascended  by  gentle 
acrlivities,  without  any  appearance  of  mountains. 

The  valleys  which' are  situated  between  the  parallel 
ridges  of  the  main  chain  are  termed  longitudinal  valleys ; 
their  axis,  and  conseouently  the  principal  watercourse,  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.  The  valley  of 
the  Rh6ne  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena  in  South  America,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  exam- 
ples. Two  things  have  been  remarked  in  longitudinal  val- 
leys :  first,  that  there  is  sometimes  so  perfect  a  conformity 
between  the  re-entering  angles  on  one  side  and  the  salient 
angles  on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  two 
sides  into  contact,  they  would  perfectly  correspond,  so  as  to 
leave  no  trace  of  their  having  been  separated ;  and,  secondly, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  centre  ridge  is  the  steepest.  These  observations  are  true 
as  regards  many  places,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  received 
as  universally  correct  The  other  valleys,  whose  axes  form 
various  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  great  chain,  are  the 
principal  valleys  of  a  country,  and  are  usually  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  through  them. 
The  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  main  rivers  are  called  lateral  valleys.  The  terms 
upper  and  lower  valley  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
parts  of  a  valley  as  they  lie  along  the  higher  or  lower  part 
of  a  river's  course.  Such  then  are  the  parts  of  a  regular 
chain  of  mountains,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  those 
groat  elevations  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  chain  are 
thus  regularly  formed.  Mountains  are  sometimes  grouped, 
as  we  have  said,  so  as  to  present  no  appearance  of  a  chain  ; 
sometimes  the  chains  run  parallel,  but  wholly  independent 
of  each  other ;  in  some  canes  they  radiate  from  a  common 
centre  or  nucleus.  Indeed  nothing  ran  well  be  more  irre- 
gular than  the  arrangement  of  mountains,  and  they  differ 
as  much  in  height,  steepness,  and  particular  appearance. 
By  some  (Bergmann)  it  has  been  imagined  that  m  chains 
running  north  and  south. the  western  slope  is  the  most 


abrupt,  and  that  when  the  chain  runs  east  and  west  tha 
southern  slope  is  the  steepest  But  this  is  fkr  from  being 
always  the  case,  and  General  Andreossy  has  laid  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  steep  side  of  a  chain  of  mountains  is  that 
which  looks  towards  the  higher  part  of  the  eeneral  slope  on 
which  the  chain  is  set  This  opinion  is  doubtless  better 
founded  than  that  of  Bergmann,  nevertheless  it  is  not 
strictly  correct ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  no 
general  law  obtains  on  this  subject. 

The  appearance  presented  by  chains  of  mountains  is  not 
only  very  different  in  different  parts,  but  the  very  same 
mountains  when  seen  at  a  distance  no  wav  resemble  their 
aspect  when  seen  nearer.  At  a  distance  tne  minute  irre- 
gularities are  lost  in  the  general  contour,  and  the  particular 
shadows  are  blended  into  a  uniform  tint  The  forms  of 
rocks  generally  depend  on  their  nature,  and  a  practised  eye 
can  sometimes  pretty  correctly  divine  the  latter  from  the 
former.  These  may  either  present  the  aspect  of  needles  or 
sharp  pointed  masses,  or  the  summits  may  be  dome-shaped, 
or  stretch  along  like  a  vertical  wall,  either  entire  or  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  ruined  battlements  and  towers;  some- 
times the  whole  mass  is  piled  up  into  a  succession  of 
gigantic  steps  or  terraces.  Individual  mountains  and  hills 
also  vary  in  form ;  those  which  are  volcanic  are  generally 
conical ;  others  are  round,  oval,  lumpy,  saddle-backed,  &c. 

Mountain- chains  are  the  natural  water-sheds  (the  divortia 
aquarum),  but -it  must  not  be  thence  inferred,  as  has  too 
frequently  been  the  case,  that  all  water-sheds  are  mountain 
chains.  This  erroneous  idea  has  covered  our  maps  with 
mountains  where  in  nature  not  a  hill  is  to  be  seen. 

Another  error  is  to  regard  the  mountains  of  the  earth  as 
so  many  connected  chains,  which,  by  starting  from  some 
particular  point  may  be  traced  stretching  and  branching 
continuously  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
follacy  of  such  pretended  continuity  is  evident  from  the 
difference  in  the  arrangement  as  described  by  different 
writers.  The  truth  is,  that  mountains  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  greatest  confusion,  here  iso- 
lated, there  in  groups  or  in  chains ;  the  chains  being  in 
some  places  single  and  independent,  in  others  connected ; 
in  one  place  running  in  parallel  directions,  in  another  inter- 
secting, crossing,  or  branching  off  at  different  angles;  in 
some  cases  completely  enclosing  a  certain  extent  of  country 
so  as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  basin,  in  others  only 
partially  enclosing  a  space.  In  one  country  the  mountains 
are  set  in  the  centre,  or  near  one  of  its  coasts,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  country ;  in  an- 
other, they  are  set  across  the  country.  In  fact  the  chains 
are  observed  to  be  in  all  possible  directi&ns,  both  as 
regards  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  trending  of  the 
coast-lines.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  tbe  Appalachians,  the  Ghauts  of  India, 
the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  tbe  Apennines,  there  is  very 
little  conformity  between  the  direction  of  mountain-chains 
and  the  configuration  of  countries. 

Mountains  have  a  very  important  part  to  perform  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  earth;  they  arrest  the  fleeting 
clouds,  whose  precipitated  waters  they  store  up  in  their  in- 
terior and  exhaustless  reservoirs,  whence  springs  are  con- 
tinually issuin^t  which  unite  and  form  those  streams 
that  fertilise  the  plains,  or,  collected  into  mighty  rivers, 
favour  the  transport  of  commodities  and  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinents. The  influence  of  mountains  on  local  climate  is  all- 
powerful,  and  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  they 
fie  as  regards  the  fun's  course,  their  height,  their  position 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  their  proximity  to  or  remoteness 
from  the  sea,  the  winds  they  arrest  or  give  passage  to,  &c. 
Mountains  have  moreover  a  climate  of  their  own,  or  rather 
a  great  variety  of  climates.  Thus  in  ascending  from  the  sea 
towards  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  every  kind  of  climate  h 
passed  through  as  completely  as  if  the  traveller  were  to 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  16,000  feet  on  the  Andes  under  the  equator,  we 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation;  and  mountaius 
in  that  region  which  exceed  that  height  have  their  sum- 
mits covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  hue  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation is  however  far  from  being  parallel  with  the  general 
surfiice  of  the  earth.  It  approaches  that  surface  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  poles,  but  the  laws  which  determine 
this  line  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.    [Climatk.] 

The  limits  of  perpetual  congelation,  as  ascertained  from 
the  stability  of  soow  on  the  mountains,  are  subject  to  va* 
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with  the  particular  aspect  of  the  mouQtains  and  ether  looal 
oircumstances.  Thus,  generally  speaking  the  snow-line  is 
highest  on  the  south  side  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  vice  vcrsd;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  and  according  to  M.  Jaqueraont,  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  is  much  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  tlie  southern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Mr.  Pentland  states  that 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  an  elevation  of  15,800  feet 
on  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota  in  South  America,  which  are 
as  far  south  as  14^33'. 

The  fact  of  the  cold  increasing  &s  we  ascend  mountains 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
iti  the  higher  regions,  and  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  radiated  heat  of  the  plains ;  nevertheless  the  parti- 
cular aspect  of  various  parts  of  mountains  as  regards  the 
sun,  and  the  conformation  of  the  higher  valleys,  greatly 
modify  the  cold  of  particular  places ;  and  a  much  greater 
heat  is  sometimes  experienced  in  a  high  valley  than  is  felt 
in  one  much  lower  down.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  in 
part  the  seeming  anomalies  that  are  met  with  in  the  habita- 
tion of  plants,  many  being  found  at  heights  where  they 
would  he  little  expected. 

Though  mountains  are  such  striking  objects,  and,  when 
contemplated  only  with  respect  to  their  absolute  elevation 
above  the  sea,  appear  to  be  enormous  protuberances  on  the 
earth's  surface,  they  are  very  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe.  The  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  least  those  where  population  is  most  dense» 
and  in  which  human  industry  is  most  concentrated,  all  lie 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  true  surface  of  the  sphere.  But 
even  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  which  is  about 
five  miles,  is  only  about  one  eight-hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  In  books  or  travels  we  often  find  the 
distance  mentioned  at  which  a  particular  mountain  is  vi- 
sible. As  assertions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  loosely 
made,  the  following  rule  will  serve  for  roughly  estimating 
the  distance  at  which  a  mountain  of  known  height  can  be 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  sphere :  multiply  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  in  feet  by  1  *  2247 ;  the 
product  will  be  the  distance  in  miles  at  which  the  mountain 
IS  visible. 

With  regard  to  the  heights  of  mountains  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  they  vary  considerably.  Some  authors  however 
regard  every  eminence  below  one  thousand  feet  as  a  hill. 
Since  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  admeasure- 
ment of  heights,  there  are  few  mountains  of  any  importance, 
in  Europe  at  least,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  now 
known  and  registered.  A  list  of  the  principal  mountain 
heights  on  the  gbbe  would  fill  a  volume.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  give  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  of 
some  of  the  more  important  chains. 

Europe.^JAont  Blanc,  Alps,  15,668  feet;  Mont  Perdu, 
Pyrenees,  11,283;  Monte  Corno,  Apennines,  9523;  Lom- 
nitz,  Carpathians,  7962;  Sneehetta,  Dovrefield,  Norway, 
8122;  Mulhacen,  Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  11,678;  Mont 
Mezin,  Cevennes,  France,  6567 ;  Puy  de  Sanci,  Auvergne, 
France,  6200;  ^tua,  Sicily,  10,870;  Olympus,  Greece, 
9754;  Vesuvius,  3932. 

Asia, — Dhawalagiri,  28,077;  Jewahir,  25,747.  These  two 
are  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Mowna  Roa,  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, 15,988;  Ophir,  Sumatra,  13,840;  Egmont,  New 
Zealand,  11,430;  Italitskoi,  Altaian  chain,  10,735;  Ararat, 
Armenia,  17,260;  Arjish,  Anatolia,  10,000?;  Olympus, 
Anatolia,  6500 ;  Lebanon,  Palestine,  9600 ;  Awatska,  a 
volcano  in  Kamtchatka,  12,000  feet. 

Africa, — Geesh,  in  Abyssinia,  15,000?;  Peak  of  Teyde, 
TeneriiTe,  a  volcano,  12,1 80 ;  highest  peak  of  Atlas  chain, 
12,000,  and  perhaps  more. 

America, — ^Nevado  di  Sorato,  25,250 ;  lUimani  (the  richest 
gold  mountain  of  Peru),  24,450;  Cbimboraco,  Andes,  21,600 ; 
Antisana,  19,136;  Cotopaxi,  18,867;  Pichinca,  15,931; 
Popocatepetl,  Mexico,  17,720:  the  last  four  are  volcanoes. 
Rocky  Mountains,  11,000;  Mount  Washington*  Appala- 
chians, 6650. 

For  the  details  of  particular  chains  and  remarkable 
mountains  and  volcanoes  see  their  several  names. 

MOUNT  SORREL.    [Leicesxebshibe.] 

MOURZUCK.    [Fezzan.] 

MOUSE.    FMuBiDA.] 

MOVEMENT,  in  Music,  a  detached  and  independent 
portion  of  a  composition.  Symphonies,  concertos,  quartets, 
sonatas,  vocal  pieces  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  are  divided  into 


portions  coaiiQonly,  differing  from  eadi  oUttr^ia  tmt  ms  veil 
as  in  key,  and  every  such  portion  is  called  a  moveimriX 
Thus,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  consisU  of  tw 
movements,  viz.,  1,  a  Country  Scene;  2i  The  Rivulet; 
3.  Tlie  Village  Dance ;  4,  The  Storm ;  5,  as  a>na/e.  The 
Shepherd's  Song. 

MOVING  FORCE  may  be  defined  as  force  caasiderej 
with  reference  to  the  momentum  it  produces,  in  like  manncs 
as  accelerating  force  means  force  considered  aa  the  cause  ut 
acceleration.  Imagine  a  bullet,  with  a  feather  tightly  &»- 
tened  to  it,  thrown  from  the  hand  into  a  vacuous  space. 
The  action  of  the  earth  will  cause  a  parabola  to  he  deacnbei 
[Pbojbctii.Es]  ;  and  as  the  feather  must  move  with  the 
bullet,  all  the  alterations  of  velocity  (accelerations  or  retarJ- 
ations)  which  take  place  in  the  one  also  lake  place  in  the 
other.  All  forces  then,  so  far  as  they  are  estimated  by  ti* 
accelerations  they  produce,  are  the  fame  in  hoth  casei. 
But  if  we  take  into  account  the  masses  of  the  two  sub- 
stances,  we  see  that  very  different  degrees  of  preaaure  niisa 
be  applied  throughout  ^e  same  time  to  produce  the  velocjr 
at  starting,  and  the  action  of  the  earth  applies  very  differ^iU 
detrrees  of  pressure  to  the  two. 

Moving  force  is  applied  to  the  cause  of  Momstctuv,  in 
the  same  sense  as  accelerating  force  to  the  cause  of  acceie 
ration.  Apply  continued  pressure  to  a  weight  of  ten  pouacU 
such  as  will  in  one  second  produce  a  velocity  of  60  fcctper 
second ;  apply  another  pressure  to  a  weight  of  seven  pounk 
such  as  will  also  in  one  second  produce  a  veloeiiy  of  50  £se; 
per  second :  the  momenta  produced  in  one  aeoond  are  ihcz 
as  10  X  80  to  7  X  50,  or  as  800  to  350 ;  and  the  nxms^ 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  this  proportion.  The  foUovi&s 
equation  is  made  the  measure  :-*- 

Moving  force  c  mass  x  accelerating  Ibrca ; 

but  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  a  unit  of  acceleratiH 
produced  in  a  unit  of  mass  shall  require  the  amount  d 

Pressure  wliich  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  moving  furre.  [Hasi; 
lOMENTUM.] 

The  connection  of  momentum  and  acceleration  are  de- 
veloped in  Velocity  and  Virttjal  Vklocitiks.  It  a 
necessary  to  remind  the  young  student  in  mechanfcs  that 
accelerating  force  is  a  mathematical  abstraction,  tbe  eon- 
ditions  of  all  problems  which  actually  occur  iorroductng 
as  data  not  accelerating  forces,  but  moving  forces.  Owing 
however  to  the  problems  which  usually  coiae  eatViest  in  me- 
chanical treatises  containing  only  accelerating  forces  am<Hi( 
their  data,  or  given  laws  of  acceleration  without  ref<acuoe  to 
the  masses  in  which  acceleration  is  produced,  or  the  presures 
which  produce  themf  the  learner  is  not  sufficiently  xcmioded 
of  this. 

MOWBRAY,  SIR  ROGER  DE.  of  Bamhougle.  ml 
of  Geoffrey  de  Moubray,  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  in  rhe^ 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Roger  was  lord  justioir  :^ 
Scotland  from  1319  to  1321 ;  when,  having  engaged  a  v 
conspiracy  against  King  Robert  Bruce,  he  waa  seued  uA 
put  in  prison.  He  dic^  here  be^e  trial;  but,  not«Jb- 
standing,  process  was  led  against  him,  and  sentenoe  ^ 
nounced  on  his  dead  body.    (Fordun,  xiii.  1.) 

MOXA,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  aigniiying  vs% 
substance  whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  .^kia  b 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  This  nsethod  «« 
early  practised  in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Chines  uA 
Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  copied  by  the  Portufl;uese ;  but 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was  revived  by  the  Fre&cA 
surgeons  during  the  Egyptian  campais;n.  The  aubsttaca 
employed  by  the  Chinese  is  formed  of  the  downy  covehai 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Moxa  (De  Candolle) :  but  rht 
down  of  man^  other  plants,  or  the  pith,  may  be  uaed.  Tl» 
stalk  containmg  the  pith  of  the  common  sun-flower  (Helian- 
thus  annuus)  is  a  very  convenient  means,  when  the  prepared 
moxas  cannot  be  procured.  Those  used  in  Britain  are  sU 
imported  from  France,  and  generally  consist  either  of  s 
pyramidal  or  cylindrical  roll  of  linen,  which  ia  lao&tljr 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  notass.  TLe 
size  of  this  is  generally  about  eight  lines  high,  and  froia 
four  to  five  broad.  It  is  ignited  at  the  one  end»  aod  the 
combustion  gradually  extends  to  the  other.  This  differs 
from  the  actual  cautery  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron,  in  as 
much  as  the  latter  produces  immediately  its  maximum  of 
effect,  which  progressively  diminishes,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  moxa  the  heat  gradually  increases,  and  the  greatest 
effect  is  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  operatvm.  It  is 
also  different  from  a  blister,  both  in  its  mode  of  action  atid 
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fr.  the  stage  of  a  diseaae  in  i»1ii<ih  it  nay  be  most  advan- 
tageously applied.  The  general  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  use  of  blisters  having  been  already  explained 
[BlistbkI  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  actual 
cautery  [Escharotics],  the  fbHowing  obsen'ations  refer  to 
its  distinctive  characteristics.  We  ma^  remaiic  that  the  pain 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  indeed  less  than  often 
attends  blisters,  and  that  it  is  often  borne  by  females  and 
children^  or  at  least  boys,  with  the  greatest  fortitnde. 

Besides  the  secondary  effects  of  the  local  application, 
which,  being  of  a  counter-irritative  kind,  are  common  to 
blisters  and  moxa,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  the 
additional  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of  caloric.  '  Caloric, 
applied  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  appropriate 
restrictions,  stimulates  in  a  powerful  manner  the  capillary 
vessels,  causing  them  to  contract  their  diameters,  and  to 
pirculate  their  blood  with  greater  velocity ;  and,  either  by 
this  action  on  the  capillaries,  or  by  a  direct  one  on  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  part,  it  has  also  the  power  of  exciting  the 
ftinction  of  the  absorbents  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
dirfct  effects  of  moxa  are  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  to  the 
skin ;  and  if  the  moxa  be  applied,  through  the  medium  of 
a  needle,  the  caloric  may  be  made  to  propagate  its  influence 
to  any  depth.  The  beneficial  influence  of  moxa,  in  reliev- 
ing or  curing  disease,  apparently  depends  on  its  tonic  action 
>ver  absorption  and  capillary  circulation.  Hence  it  should 
3e  employed  iii  those  cases  only  in  which  there  exists  a 
itatc  of  debility  of  the  capillaries  and  a  consequent  retarda- 
Jon  of  tkeir  circulation,  and  a  diminution  of  absorption ; 
ind  invariably  avoided  wherever  there  is  increased  action 
jr  active  inflammation.' 

To  hold  the  moxa  over  the  part  affected,  an  instrument 
las  been  invented,  but  a  portion  of  silver- wire  formed  into 
fc  loop,  surrounding  the  cylinder  near  the  base,  is  sufficient 
Fhe  moxa  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  •  It  may  be 
used  so  as  not  to  cause  any  injury ;  in  a  greater  degree,  so 
IS  to  produce  vesication  ;  ana  in  a  still  greater  degree,  an 
)schar,  which  may  be  either  deep  or  superficial ;  or  it  may 
30  employed  with  the  acupuncture  needle.'  In  the  first 
•brm,  it  is  burnt  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  part 
ifTectcd,  and  is  often  of  great  service  in  healing  indolent 
ilcei-8 ;  it  generally  requires  to  be  applied  once  a  day.  It 
fl  even  used  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye  with 
^ery  good  effect.  In  the  second  form  it  is  also  to  be  held 
lear  the  skin,  and  continued  till  a  blister  results.  In  tic 
iouloureux  of  very  superficial  nerves  this  is  sometimes 
leneficial.  Tlie  third  mode  is  the  most  common,  and  for 
his  the  pai-t  to  which  the  moxa  is  intended  to  be  applied  is 
narked  o\it,  and  the  moxa  being  surrounded  with  a  piece 
>f  card-paper,  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
ommon  salt,  to  protect  the  adjacent  skin,  the  moxa  is 
^ited  at  the  one  end,  and  the  combustion  incTcased,  if 
lecessary,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe.  For  the  cure  of  obsti- 
latc  sciatica  and  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  jolnta  a  fre- 
uent  repetition  of  the  nioxa  mav  be  required,  but  it  seldom 
Ills  to  give  relief.  'When  the  moxa  and  acupuncture 
eedle  are  used  togethei*,  a  moxa  of  a  proper  size  is  to  be 
erfornted  by  a  needle  of  such  a  length  as  will  be  sufficient 
>  roncli  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
3  far  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  as  to  keep  the  moxa 
bout  one  inch  from  it  The  needle  is  then  introduced,  and 
\\(i  moxa  is  how  put  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  the 
eat  disengaged  from  it  is  communicated  to  the  needle, 
nd  thence  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.'  [Acupunc- 
I'RR.]  When  the  pain  from  the  third  mode  of  applying 
le  moxa  is  very  great,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  will  generally 
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Prejudice  against  this  remedy,  on  account  of  its  apparent 
3verity,  has  prevented  its  being  extensively  usea,  but 
Iraost  all  practitioners  who  have  made  trial  of  it  can  attest 
s  efficacy.  It  will  rarely  be  had  recourse  to,  except  in 
ises  of  a  neuralgic  or  paralytic  kind  of  such  obstinacy  or 
ainllilness  as  to  justify  the  measure ;  but  in  such  diseases 

should  not  be  overlooked.    (Wallace,  On  the  AcHon  tif 
foxa.) 

MOZAMBIQUE,  the  Town  of.  is  the  principal  settle- 
lent  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
t  is  situated  in  15"  2'  S.  lat  and  40*  43' E.  long.  Tlie 
arbour  is  formed  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  five  miles  and 

half  broad  and  six  long,  which  receives  the  waters  of 

firee  considerable  rivers.    At  the  entrance  are  three  small 

{lands,  which,  together  with  reefs  and  shoals,  render  the 

nchorage  perfectly  safe  in  the  worst  weather.    Of  these 
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islands,  that  of  M[ozambtquc,  on  which  the  city  stands,  ts 
fbrmed  of  coral,  is  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  The  other  two  islands,  S.  George 
to  the  northward  and  8.  lago  to  the  southward,  lie  opposite 
to  one  another,  nearly  three  miles  outside  that  of  Mozam- 
bique ;  they  are  of  coral,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  with- 
out inhabitants. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
the  fort  of  S.  Sebastiao,  which  was*  erected  soon  aAer  the 
Portuguese  took  the  place.  Though  much  neglected,  it  is 
still  a  strong  fortification  and  capable  of  making  a  formida- 
ble resistance.  There  are  also  two  other  small  forts,  one  of 
which  is  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  constructed.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  a  large  square,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
is  a  long  and  commodious  stone  wharf,  built  on  arches, 
stretching  out  from  the  shore  almost  to  low-water  mark,  and 
affording  at  all  times  an  excellent  landing  for  boats.  On 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  custom-house,  and  the  main-guard.  The 
palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building,  apparently  of  great 
age,  with  a  flat  leaden  roof  and  a  lai*gc  square  court  in  the 
centre.  The  city  takes  up  one  half  of  the  island,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  inhabited  by  coloured  people, 
whose  small  bamboo-huts,  placed  in  the  most  irregular 
order,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  stone  buildings  of 
the  Portuguese  and  their  regular  streets.  The  country 
surrounding  the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  uncultivated, 
except  along  the  northern  shores  opposite  Mozambique, 
where  extensive  tracts  of  ground  are  under  cultivation  and 
supply  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  Rice 
and  other  provisions  are  also  imported  by  the  Arabs. 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  6000,  consists  of  a 
small  number  of  Portuguese,  and  a  larger  number  of  Cana- 
reens,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Creole  Portuguese  of  Goa 
and  the  other  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Banyans  from  Hin- 
dustan, but  the  free  coloured  people  and  the  slaves  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  commerce  of  Mozambique 
has  greatly  decreased,  and  in  recent  times  it  was  chietly 
supported  by  the  exportation  of  slaves  to  Brazil.  In  addition 
to  slaves,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  a 
few  articles  of  smaller  value  were  sent  abroad. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  149S, 
who  at  first  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  became 
an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  he  could  obtain  tho 
requisite  necessaries  and  a  pilot  The  town  was  taken  in 
1 506  by  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque,  and  as  most 
of  the  commercial  places  of  that  coast  experienced  the  same 
fate  about  that  time,  Mozambique  became  the  centre  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  those  seas,  and  the  seat  of  a 
viceroy,  to  whom  all  other  governors  in  Africa  were  subordi- 
nate. As  long  as  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possoision  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India,  Mozambique  and  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coast  were  in  a  flourishing  state^ 
but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
have  continued  to  decline  ever  since.  The  governor  of 
Mozambique  has  still  the  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
Portuguese  settlements  from  CapeDelgado  on  the  north  to 
Dalngoa  Bay  on  the  south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in 
office,  and  is  then  promoted  to  some  other  government. 

(Owen*s  Narrative  qf  Voyages  to  explore  the  ShoreJi  of 
Africa^  Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  and  Prior's  Voyage 
donz  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Afnca.) 

MOZAMBIQUE.  THE  COAST  OF,  is  a  term  used  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which 
is  situated  between  Cape  Delgado  (10^  41'  S.  lat  and, 
40^  34'  £.  long.)  on  the  north,  and  the  northern  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  (17°  30'  S.  lat  and  33**  E.  long.) 
on  the  south,  constituting  the  western  side  of  the  wide 
strait  by  which  the  island  of  Madagascar  is  separated  from. 
the  mainland  of  Africa,  and  which  is  called  the  Channel  of 
Mozambique. 

Thoughjthis  country  lies  along  a  sea  frequently  naviiratcd 
by  vessels  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  and  though  the  Portu- 
guese have  had  settlements  on  it  for  more  than  lliree  cen- 
turies, the  country  is  very  little  known  as  reganhii  its  prin- 
cipal features,  with  the  exception  of  tho  coast-line,  which 
was  surveyed  by  British  officers  in  1823  and  1824.  Tl' 
Portuguese  have  several  forts  along  this  coast,  but  it 
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authority  hardly  anywhere  extends  mora  than  ten  miles  in- 
land, and  in  many  places  it  is  not  even  acknowledged  on 
the  shores.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  peaceful  but 
powerful  and  brave  nation,  the  Makawas,  who  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  but  do  not 
permit  them  to  visit  their  counti-y. 

The  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a  shore  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  with  bushes,  and  com- 
posed of  sand.  This  strip  of  elevated  ground  seems  to  be 
of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a  plain  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds.  This  plain 
is  a  morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  depth,  and  is 
impassible,  being  covered  with  grass  nearly  six  feet  above 
the  water.  Between  it  and  the  sand-hills  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  dry  land  covered  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of  elephants, 
hippopotami,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along  the  course  of 
the  numerous  rivers  the  country  is  higher  and  drier ;  it  is 
also  generally  covered  with  forests,  whilst  along  the  sea- 
shore trees  are  scarce,  and  grow  principally  on  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  not  known  how  far  the  morass  extends  inland, 
but  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  high  and  the  country  cultivated,  though  still  intersected 
with  extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hills  which 
constitute  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  southern 
Africa  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river,  about  1 80 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  that  is  the  only  place  in  which 
their  situation  is  known.  Vessels  sailing  along  the  coast 
perceive  no  mountains  on  the  continent. 

The  sea  along  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered 
very  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  are  lost 
For  a  space  of  ten  to  twenty  miles,  it  is  lined  by  shoals,  on 
which  rise  several  small  islands ;  some  of  them  consist  of 
dry  sand,  and  are  bare,  whilst  others  are  well  wooded.  Most 
of  them  are  coral  islands.  The  channel  which  divides  these 
islands  from  the  continent  has  generally  deep  water.  The 
sea  east  of  the  shoals  is  nearly  everywhere  unfathomable. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  islands  are  Fuego  or  Fogo, 
Mafamede,  and  St.  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated  south 
of  Mozambique:  they  are  uninhabited.  Towards  Cape 
Delgado  are  the  Querimba  islands,  which  are  of  various 
sizes,  bat  all  low  and  formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reefs 
extending^  seaward,  and  rising  abruptly  from  an  immense 
depth.  Between  these  islands  there  is  good  anchoring 
ground,  vessels  being  sheltered  by  the  mainland  to  the 
westward,  and  in  every  other  direction  by  islands  and  reefs, 
so  as  to  afford  security  to  vessels  in  the  heaviest  gales.  The 
best  harbour  is  formed  by  the  islands  Ibo  and  Matamo.  Ibo 
and  Querimba  are  the  only  inhabited  ilands. 

Here,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  the  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  rains  commence  in 
November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are 
abundant,  and  the  country  along  the  rivers  is  then  over- 
flowed to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  heat  in  summer 
being  very  great  and  the  country  not  well  drained,  the 
numerous  swamps  render  nearly  the  whole  coast  unhealthy, 
especially  for  Europeans,  who  are  not  inured  to  the 
climate. 

The  country  is  rich  in  productions.  The  grains  which 
are  cultivated  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat ;  the  most  common  vegetables  are  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach,  peas  and  beans  of  different  kinds,  tomatas,  pump- 
kins, and  cucumbers.  The  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes, 
oranges,  limes,  acajoa- apples,  custard-apples,  pineapples, 
guavas,  bananas,  and  plantains.  Different  kinds  of  pimento 
arc  also  cultivated.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  all  the 
coral-banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  goats, 
are  numerous.  The  exports  are  ivory,  the  tusks  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, gold-dust,  colu mho-root,  gums,  and  some  amber. 
Formerly  a  great  number  of  slaves  were  exported. 

The  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  still  maintain  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  do  not  extend  to  the  north  of 
CapeDelgado.  The  most  northern  is  Ibo  (12^  20' S.  lat. 
and  40^  30'  E.  long.),  the  harbour  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Querimba  island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  place  of  trade.  Farther  south  is  Pomba, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast,  the  en- 
trance being  a  channel  between  two  rocky  points,  one  mile 
and  three-quarters  across ;  but  the  basin  into  which  it  opens 
is  nine  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  has  sufficient  water  for 
the  largest  ships.  This  place  has  some  trade.  Near  15**  S. 
lat.  are  three  excellent  and  spacious  harbours,  Port  Con- 
ducia,  Port  Mozambique,  and  Port  Mokamba,  but  only  the 
fecond  is  used  for  commercial  purposes. 


The  most  southern  Portuguese  settlement  on  this  com  it 
Quilimane,  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  nortbem 
branch  of  the  river  Zambesi,  which  branch  is  likewiats  c&Ilfld 
Quilimane.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
river  at  its  entrance  is  a  mue  broad,  and  immediately  in- 
creases in  width  considerably.  The  place  contains  onlj 
thirty- two  houses,  built  of  brick,  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  a  great  number  •/ 
huts  for  the  slaves.  The  population  is  about  2800.  TU 
trade  in  slaves  was  considerable  till  very  recently.  Be&idea 
rice,  it  exports  ivor]^  and  some  gold  and  silver. 

(Owen*s  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  Africa,  Arabia^  and 
Madagascar;  and  Prior*s  Voyage  along  the  Eastern  Cosut 
of  Africa,) 

MOZAMBIQUE,  THE  CHANNEL  0F»  divides  the 
island  of  Madagascar  from  the  continent  of  Africa.  vikL- 
ing  the  western  shores  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of  MosaiL- 
bique.  Opposite  the  town  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel,  but  even  here  its  width  is  250  miles.  The  leoj^i^s 
of  the  channel,  between  12^  and  25°45'S.  lat.,  may  \k 
about  a  thousand  miles.  Towards  its  northern  extremiti 
are  the  Comoro  Islands.  [Comoro  Islands.!  Along  iu 
coast  of  Mozambique  are  extensive  shoals  witn  sever^  I  • 
coral  islands,  and  along  the  Madagascar  shore  several  n>ck\ 
islands,  but  only  a  few  small  islands  occur  in  the  middle  J 
the  channel.  The  shores  of  Madagascar  are  tolerahly  hip, 
but  those  of  the  coast  of  Mozambi(}ue  are  all  low.  T-^ 
depth  of  water  is  very  considerable,  it  being  impossible  ;. 
manv  places  to  get  soundings  close  to  the  shore  on  the  »;!- 
of  Maaagascar,  or  close  to  the  shoals  on  the  opposite  8t<k 

This  cnannel  is  much  navigated  by  vessels  bound  to  lU 
East  Indies,  as  it  affords  at  certain  seasons  a  more  speif  *• 
passage  than  any  other  course ;  this  however  depends  ^. 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  for  the  current  al^tav. 
sets  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  southward,  and  with  con- 
siderable force.  From  April  to  November  the  south-eay 
monsoon  prevails,  the  winds  blowing  from  south- west«  w«>i, 
south-east,  and  east-south-east  along  the  whole  ex(t*ct  <( 
the  channel.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  north-e^^t 
monsoon  is  experiencea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
channel  near  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
month  it  proceeds  farther  south,  and  about  the  end  of  it 
reaches  St.  Augustin's  Bay.  But  it  does  not  extend  Art  her. 
the  sea  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  St  Aucustin't  Bay  in  Ma- 
dagascar to  the  Bazaruta  Islands  near  the  coast  of  Sofau 
being  all  the  year  round  under  the  dominion  of  the  south- 
east monsoon,  or  rather  trade-wind.  According  to  the  pre- 
valence of  these  monsoons,  vessels  going  to  and  coming  frurj 
India  freq|uentlv  pass  through  this  channel.  It  is  ^^  occa- 
sionally visited  b^  whalers,  as  the  black  whale,  wbirhyieldi 
the  spermaceti,  is  very  abundant  in  these  seas.  Vrair'- 
spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  womtfsTi 
of  the  Indian  Sea  towards  its  eastern  border, 

(Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyages  to  explore  the  Sham  ^ 
Africa^  Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  Prior's  Voyage  aivs; 
the  Eastern  Coast  qf  Africa.) 

MOZART,  JOHANN -CHRYSaSTOMUS  -WOLF 
GANG-GOTTLIEB,  was  born  at  Salzburg,  January  ;:. 
1756.  His  father,  Leopold,  the  son  of  a  bookhinder/ vi^ 
sub-director  of  the  chapel  of  the  prince-archbishop  of  S^'i- 
burg,  and  employed  the  hours  not  devoted  to  the  dultc?  J 
his  office  in  teaching  the  rules  of  musical  composition,  uA 
also  in  giving  lessons  on  the  violin.  His  VtoUruchuI^.  i 
work  in  quarto,  published  at  Augsburg,  in  1 769,  was  xnuth 
esteemed  in  its  day,  and  may  still  be  profitably  read  b) 
scientific  students.  He  married  Anna-Maria  Pertl,  a:.j 
what  has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  M.  Schlictegroll  (when 
Necrology  has  proved  highly  useful  to  us  in  the  pre^iJ 
instance),  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  altogether  nnwurthj 
of  remark  by  those  who  investigate  moral  and  physical 
causes  and  effects,  namely,  that  this  couple,  tho  parents  of 
one  so  admirably  organised  for  creating  beautiful  ha^ 
monies,  were  distinguished  by  personal  beauty  of  the  rare&t 
kind.  They  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  vbtn 
but  a  few  months  old,  except  the  subject  of  this  notice  ar.i! 
a  sister  four  years  his  senior.  The  latter  receited  instrut- 
tions  on  the  harpsichord  from  her  father  when  her  brother 
had  scarcely  completed  his  third  year,  and  at  that  ear!\ 
period  the  child  evinced  in  the  most  decided  manner  the 
pleasure  afforded  him  by  combined  sounds,  as  well  as  hi^ 
aptitude  for  music  generally.  His  amusement  was  to  seek 
out  thirds  on  this  instrument,  and  his  success  was  folloaod 
by  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  in&ntile  joy. 
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When  the  young  Mozart  was  four  years  old,  his  fether, 
hardly  in  earnest,  taught  him  a  ibw  easy  minuets  and 
simple  lessons,  each  of  which  he  learnt  in  ahout  half  an 
liour.  In  less  than  two  years  more  appeared  the  first  dawn 
)f  his  talent  for  composition ;  he  invented  short  pieces  of 
nusic,  which  his  ftilher  noted  down ;  hut  it  is  to  be  re- 
£retted  that  not  one  of  those  curiosities  was  preserved. 
That  great  sensibility  which  almost  invariably  is  a  concomi- 
;ant  of  genius,  and  which  never  forsook  him,  was  apparent 
^rora  the  moment  he  could  express  himself.  •  Do  you  love 
ne  ?*  was  a  question  he  frequently  put  to  those  about  him ; 
ind  when  he  was  ironically  answered  in  the  negative,  his 
ears  began  to  flow.  In  all  his  pursuits  his  ardour  was  ex* 
raordlnary.  '  While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
he  tables,  the  chairs,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk  the 
narks  of  his  calculations.  And  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
itate,'  says  the  author  of  his  Memoir  in  The  Gallery  of 
Portraits,  'what  we  believe  has  never  yet  appeared  in 
)rint — that  his  talent  for  the  science  of  numbers  was  only 
nferior  to  that  for  music :  had  he  not  been  distinguished 
)y  genius  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  probable  that  his  calcu- 
ating  powers  would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
n-ing  him  into  general  notice.* 

Not  long  after  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year,  the  child 
xcited  the  astonishment  of  nis  father  by  the  production  of 

harpsichord  concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written, 
nd  wholly  unobjectionable,  except  that  it  contained  too 
lany  difficult  passages.  The  appearance  of  such  a  pheno- 
lic non  (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been  viewed)  deter- 
mined the  father  to  let  the  youthful  prodigy  be  seen  at 
onic  of  the  German  courts,  lie  first  took  him  to  Munich, 
?here  the  elector  received  him  and  his  family  with  every 
:ind  of  encouragement.  In  17C2  the  party  proceeded  to 
^''ienna,  and  performed  before  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  who 
vas  not  less  pleased  by  the  vivacity  of  the  boy  than  amazed 
>y  his  powers.  In  the  following  year  the  Mozart  family 
nade  an  extensive  European  tour :  in  Paris  they  resided 
nany  months,  where  the  youthful  wonder  performed  on  the 
irgan  in  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  before  the  whole  court. 
There  the  party  eave  public  concerts,  and  in  that  city,  in 
he  same  year,  Aiozart  published  his  two  first  works,  when 
ic  had  not  finished  his  eighth  year  I 

In  1764  the  Mozarts  ariived  in  London,  and  remained 
ill  the  summer  of  1765.  '  Here,*  says  the  above-mentioned 
nenioir,  'the  boy  exhibited  his  talents  before  the  royal 
amily,  and  underwent  more  severe  trials  than  any  to  which 
ic  had  been  before  exposed,  through  which  he  passed  in  a 
nost  triumphant  manner.  So  much  interest  did  he  excite 
u  this  countrv.  that  the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington  drew  up 
in  account  of  his  extraordinary  performances,  which  was 
cad  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  declared  by  the  council 
f  that  bddy  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  be  printed  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions^  in  the  60  th  volume  of  which  it 
ppears.'  And  in  the  69th  volume  of  the  same  work.  Dr. 
Jurney  remarks:— *  Of  Mozart's  infant  attempts  at  music 
was  unable  to  discover  the  traces  from  the  conversation  of 
lis  father,  who,  though  an  intelligent  man,  whose  educa- 
ion  and  knowledge  of  the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to 
ausic,  confessed  himself  unable  to  describe  the  progressive 
luprovcmcnts  of  his  son  during  the  first  stages  of  infancy, 
lowever,  at  eight  years  of  age  I  was  frequently  convinced 
f  his  great  knowledge  in  composition  by  fus  WTitings;  and 
hat  his  invention,  taste,  modulation,  and  execution  in  ex- 
cmporary  playing,  were  such  as  few  professors  are  possessed 
f  at  forty  years  of  age.'  During  this  residence  in  our  metro- 
tolis,  he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  which  he  was 
turmitted  to  dedicate  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
amily  then  returned  to  the  Continent.  At  the  Hague, 
ilozart  published  six  more  sonatas.  The  part)  now  paid  a 
econd  long  visit  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Salzburg  in  1 768. 
u  the  same  year  Mozart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
I.,  composed  an  entire  opera,  La  Finta  SemplicCy  which  was 
luich  commended  by  Hasse,  who  was  then  in  high  repute, 
tnd  by  Metastasio,  but  it  never  was  publicly  performed,  is 
iow  unknown  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  probably  its 
■hief  merit  was  of  a  relative  kind. 

.  In  17G9  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed 
!i  rector  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg's  concerts.  Soon 
UUh*  he  went  with  his  father  to  Italy,  andat  Rome  gave  a  re- 
iiai  kable  proof  of  the  power  he  possessed  of  fixing  nis  atten- 
ion,  and  of  memory,  by  noting  down  the  famous  Miserere  of 
fMlcgri,  after  his  return  from  the  pontifical  chapel,  where  he 
bad  heard  it  performed*    At  Bologna  he  was  introduced  to 


the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  who,  after  testing  the'youth'g 
abilities,  became  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  While  in 
that  city,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica ;  and  at  Rome  the  pope  conferred  ou 
him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At  Milan,  in  1770,  he 
wrote  and  brought  out  his  second  o^^era,  Mitridate,  which  was 
performed  twenty  nights  consecutively.  In  1773  appeared 
his  Lucio  Silhy  which  had  twenty-six  successive  represen- 
tations. In  the  same  year  he  produced  other  works,  among 
which  were,  an  opera  buffa,  La  finta  Giardiniera,  two 
Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  &c.  In 
1775,  at  the  desire  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  he  com- 
posed the  cantata  II  Be  Pastore ;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  year  1779  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen,  though 
but  few  of  its  products  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a 
celebrity  at  all  equal  to  that  which  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions have  so  justly  acquired. 

In  November,  1779,  Mozart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  the 
inhabitants  and  manners  of  which  city  were  very  agrotable 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
exhibited  the  rare  example  of  one  who  had  been  astonish* 
ing  as  a  child,  had  disappointed  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  become  proportionately  great  as  a  man.  'In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Madlle.  Constance  Weber,  a  very  amiable  person,  and  au 
accomplished,  celebrated  actress,  to  whom  Le  soon  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  was  courteously  declined  by  her 
family,  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not  then  suf- 
ficiently estabUshed.  Upon  this  he  composed  his  Idomeneo^ 
in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  nis  command,  and, 
animated  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered  his 
heart,  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  as  his 
highest  efibrt :  certainly  it  was  the  first  that  showed  his  ma- 
tured and  positive  strength.  Portions  of  it  are  in  his  most 
original  and  grandest  manner,  but  parts  show  that  he  had 
not  quite  emancipated  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  custom. 
Some  of  the  airs,  though  far  superior  to  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries,  are  too  much  in  the  opera  style  then  prevailing, 
a  style  now  become  nearlv  obsolete ;  and  when,  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  was  wished  to  bring  out  Idomeneo  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  it  became  evident  that,  if  performed  as  originally 
written,  its  success  would  be  very  doubtful.  To  Madlle. 
Weber,  on  whom  the  composer's  affections  were  unalterably 
fixed,  was  assigned  the  principal  character  in  the  opera,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  the  author  accjuired  by  his  work 
having  immediately  silenced  the  objections  of  Constance's 
family,  her  hand  was  shortly  after  the  reward  of  his  efforts.' 
{Gallery  of  Portraits,)  The  union  proved  a  most  happy 
one :  in  his  wife  he  found  an  affectionate,  active,  zealous 
friend,  a  useful  counsellor,  and,  when  his  health  began  to 
decline,  a  patient,  unwearied,  devoted  attendant. 

In  1782  Mozart  produced  Die  En^iihrung  aus  dem 
Serail  {V Etilcvement  du  Serail).  It  was  at  a  rehearsal  of 
this  opera  that  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  composer,  '  My  dear 
Mozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  it  has  too  many  notes/ 
'I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,*  replied  Mozart,  with  his 
characteristic  independence,  '  there  are  precisely  as  many 
notes  as  are  necessary,  and  no  more.'  Joseph  said  nothing, 
though  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  reply ;  but  when  tho 
opera  was  performed  and  heard  in  a  perfect  state,  he  loaded 
it  with  praises.  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  the  libretto  of  which 
is  well  abridged  from  Beaumarchais'  admirable  comedy, 
was  produced  in  1786,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  'by 
whose  authority  alone  an  Italian  conspiracy  against  it  was 
suppressed.'  In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  his  Schaus- 
piel  Direktor  (director  of  the  comedy),  a  short  opera,  pos- 
sessing little  merit. 

In  1787  appeared,  at  Prague,  the  cA^-J'ceuvre  of  Mozart, 
his  Don  Giovanni,  the  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable 
ability,  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  from  the  many  dramas  founded 
on  the  same  popular  subject.  This,  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Bohemians,  but  was  then  above  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer,  aware 
of  its  auperioritv,  and  conscious  that  it  would  prove  *  caviare 
to  the  general,  said — 'I  have  written  this  opera  to  please 
myself  and  my  friends.*  And  when  it  was  performed,  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  Academie  Royale  at 
Paris,  it  was  so  little  understood  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
orchestra,  that  Garat,  the  celebrated  singer,  exclaimed, 
'  Don  Juan  a  paru  incognito  k  Vopera.'  It  never  found  its 
way  to  our  Anglo-Italian  stage  till  tho  year  1817,  'when  it 
was  performed  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  all  former  repr 
sentalions,  and  has  never  since  been  equalled.    The  p 
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ductioti  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the  King's  Theatre,  which  put 
ten  thoasand  pounds  into  the  lessee's  pocket,  and  forms  an 
era  in  our  musical  history,  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by 
an  Itah'an  cabal,  that  but  for  the  coura^^e  and  perseverance 
of  the  director  of  that  season,  it  would  have  been  put  aside, 
even  after  all  the  expense  of  getting  up  and  trouble  of  re- 
hearsing had  been  incurred/  The  comic  opera  Cosi  fan 
tutte  was  composed  in  1 790 ;  Die  ZauberJTote  {the  Magic 
Flute)  in  1791,  for  M.  Schickaneder,  the  proprietor  of  a 
theatro  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  who  himself  wrote  the 
almost  incomprehensible  libretto;  and  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito  (abridged  f^om  Metastasio's  beautiful  drama)  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II. 

Had  Mozart's  life  been  extended  but  a  fbw  years  longer, 
he  would  have  repeated  his  visit  to  this  country.  When  the 
spirited  and  liberal  Salomon  engaged  Haydn  to  write  sym- 
phonies for  his  concerts,  and  to  repair  to  IJondon  in  order  to 
superintend  their  first  performance,  it  was  settled  that 
Mozart  should  succeed  his  illustrious  friend  the  following 
year,  an  agreement  which  death  alone  prevented  ftom  being 
carried  into  effect. 

Of  MozarVs  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  &c., 
— of  his  masses,  motets,  detached  vocal  pieces,  and  many 
other  works — wc  cannot  afford  space  for  even  a  bare  list. 
His  additional  accompaniments  to  The  Messiah^  which  ex- 
hibit such  knowledge  of  effect,  so  refined  a  taste,  and 
withal  such  raspcct  for  a  composer  whom  he  considered  the 
greatest  that  had  ever  lived,  prove  that  it  is  possible  to 
decorate  the  lily  and  add  fragrance  to  the  violet  They  were 
written  for  the  Baron  von  Swiften  in  1788 ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  predict  that  this  masterpiece  of  Handel  will 
never  again  be  heard  unattended  by  these  invaluable  a)n- 
tributions  of  a  congenial  spirit. 

The  last,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  sublime  work 
of  Mozart,  his  Requiem^  was  written  on  his  death-bed ;  and 
having  been  left  in  rather  an  unfinished  state  in  regard  to 
minor  details,  his  pupil,  Sussmayer,  filled  up  some  of  the 
accompaniments.  This  led,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a  dispute 
concerning  its  authorship,  an  indiscreet  firiend  of  the  latter 
having  claimed  as  Siissmayer's  composition  tlje  best  parts 
of  the  Mass.  The  assertions  by  which  the  claim  was  sup- 
ported, and  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  proved  unavailing 
against  the  convincing  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself^ 
and  the  controversy  can  never  be  successfully  renewed.  A 
.story  too  that  an  anonymous  mysterious  stranger  commis- 
sioned Mozart  to  compose  the  Requiem^  raised  many  idle 
conjectures,  some  of  them  of  the  most  grossly  superstitious 
kind.  The  matter  however  has  since  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

In  bestowing  on  Mozart  so  abundant  a  share  of  genius 
and  such  exquisite  sensibility.  Nature  seems  to  have  tho  ught 
that  she  had  been  sufficiently  bountiAil.  Physical  strength 
she  denied  him  :  small  in  stature,  slight  in  construction, 
and  feeble  in  constitution,  he  was  not  calculated  to  reach 
even  the  middle  period  of  life.  His  health  gradually  ilc- 
cliiied,  though  his  imagination  continued  in  fnll  vigour  to 
the  last,  and  an  attack  of  fever,  prevalent  at  the  time  in 
Vieima,  hastened  his  dissolution, which  took  place  on  the 
5th  December,  1 792.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons  *  one 
of  the  latter  adopted  his  father's  profession,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, still  living,  but  inherits  more  of  his  parent's  goodness 
of  heart  than  oi*  his  talent.  The  other  is  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Austrian  government,  at  Milan.  Mad.  Mozart, 
at  the  expiration  of  many  years,  entered  again  into  the 
matrimonial  state  with  Baron  von  Nissen. 

'  It  has  been  said  of  Mozart  that  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  his  art,  and  that,  detached  from  this,  he  was 
little  better  than  a  nonentity.  That  his  thoughts  were  almost 
wholly  bent  on  music  was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity.  Had  not  his  ill-remunerated  labours  occupied 
nearly  all  his  time,  his  means  would  have  been  still  more 
limited  than  they  were,  for  a  salary  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds  from  the  imperial  court  was  all  the  permanent  in 
come  he  had  to  depend  on.  But  his  acquirements  were  far 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  in  proof  of  which  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying — (we  quote  again,  and 
have  an  undeniable  right,  from  the  before-mentioned  me< 
moir) — that  once,  at  a  court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna, 
Mozart  appeared  as  a  physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  in 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  which  not  only  an 
acquaintance  with  the  several  languages  was  shown,  but 
great  discernment  of  character  and  considerable  wit.  As- 
%  this  (communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Attwood, 


his  pupil  and  companion  on  the  occaBion)  to    be    true, 
he  could  not  have  been  a  very  ignorant  man,  nor  always  & 
dull  one,  out  of  his  profession.    But  still  stronger  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  understanding  may  be  derived  from  ka 
works.    That  he  who,  in  his  operas,  adapted  his  musie  with 
such  felicity  to  the  different  persons  of  tne  drama — wbo  re- 
presented the  passions  so  accurately— who   ooloaned   •« 
faithfully^ whose  music  is  so  expressive,  that  without  tbe 
aid  of  words  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  render  the  aeene  int^:- 
ligible— that  such  a  man  should  not  have  bcsen  endowed 
with  a  high  order  of  intellect  is  hard  to  be  believed ;  bat 
that  his  understanding  should  have  been  below  mediocni} 
is  incredible.* 
MUCIUS.    [JtrsTiNiAN's  Legislation.] 
MUCUS.    The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Henle  of  Beri«o 
(  Ueber  Schlewi'^  und  Eiter-Biitkmff,  in  Hufeland's  Joum,  dgr 
practisch,  Heilft,  1838),  have  determined  the  true  cooi|m&- 
tion  of  this  substance,  which  had  previously  presented  raan^ 
equalities  that  appeared  anomalous.    He  has  proved  that  :: 
is  composed  of  the  scales  or  cells  of  the  epitiieliuna,  ^hrh 
covers  all  the  open  cavities  of  the  body    [MsmiRAxu. 
Mucous],  separated  and  suspended  in  a  conaiderauble  qua- 
tity  of  watery  fluid. 

The  epithelium,  or  cutioular  covering  of  all  mucous  nwe- 
branes,  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  minute  cells ;  uri 
it  is  deposited  not  only  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  large  o^ 
cavities,  but  is  continued  into  all  the  canals  and  duett  ^ 
glands  that  open  on  the  mucous  membranes.  In  diflezm 
situations  the  form  of  the  epithelium  cells  varies  consider- 
ably ;  in  some  parts  they  are  rounded,  or  polygonal  «&i 
flatj  adhering  to  each  other  in  a  continned  membTaoe  I] 
their  adjacent  edges ;  in  others  they  havs  a  cylindrical  tn 
conical  form,  and  are  only  attached  to  the  mucous  mea- 
brane  by  one  of  their  extremities ;  in  others  they  have  ak 
a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  and  their  free  margins  vc 
beset  with  vibrating  ciliee. 

By  the  contact  of  the  foreign  matters  to  which  all  the 
mucous  membranes  are  exposed  in  the  performance  of  ibm 
functions,  or  by  other  processes,  the  epithelium  cells  ire 
constantly  being  removed,  and  their  place  is  as  constantly 
supplied  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  from  the  surface 
beneath.  Thus  on  all  the  mucous  surfaces  a  more  or  Jess 
rapid  process  of  desquamation  and  reprodoeCion  of  cuticle  is 
ever  going  on ;  the  superficial  layers  scaling  ofiE»  and  deep 
layers  being  produced  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  lo  that 
in  which,  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  cuticle  of  the  s\un  {\he 
epidermis)  is  removed,  fresh  layers  are  deposited  on  the 
inner  surface  to  replace  them  and  maintain  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

The  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  cells  thus  renic\«i 
not  in  dry  scales,  like  the  epidermis,  but  mixed  with  x 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  secreted  by  tlie  surfaoe  ol  tss 
mucous  membrane,constitutes  healthy  mucus — a  viscidl.'*^. 
transparent,  and  apparently  homogeneous  substance,  tbcK 
is  distinguished  more  especially  by  the  presence  of  rn^ak 
epithelium  cells  either    floating  separately  or  united  ;tt> 
small  membranous  flocculi.    Its  chief  cbemical  propatc^ 
are  that  it  mixes  with  any  quantity  of  water  without  beit ; 
dissolved,  but  swelUng  up  and  forming  flocculi,  doe>  r  i 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

The  mucus  is  subject  to  various  alterations  by  di5€2<. 
In  some  cases,  the  epithelium,  remaining  healthy,  is  se|t3- 
rated  in  a  distinct  membrane,  as  the  cuticle  is  from  tbe 
skin  in  blisters,  by  violence,  &c.  The  quantity  formetl  i> 
also  subject  to  great  variation,  and  in  many  cases  the  Swu^- 
ture  of  the  cells  composing  it  is  altered.  By  these  chan^<^ 
in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  and  fons. 
either  of  the  watery  secretion,  or  of  the  epithelium-cvlh, 
which  together  constitute  mucus,  all  the  morbid  fecretion> 
of  this  class  are  produced.  Thus  all  catarrhs,  dysenteries 
&c.,  consist  essentially  of  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which,  instead  of  secreting  the  quantity  and  kind  of  epi- 
thelium sufficient  for  its  protection  from  the  substances 
that  come  in  contact  with  it  from  without,  secretes  an  an- 
natural  quantity  of  watery  albuminous  fluid  with  epithelinm 
cells  of  variously  altered  fbrms. 
MUDAR.    [Calotropis.] 

MUDSTON£,  a  local  name  for  part  of  the  '  Upper 
Silurian  rocks*  of  Mr.  Murchison. 

MUBZZIN,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is  tho  gencnl 
appellation  of  those  officers  or  clerks  of  llio  mosques  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cry  out  fhrni  the  minaret  gallery  the  esann,  or 
invitation  to  prayers,  at  the  fivo  canonical  hours,  naxncly.  at 
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davo»  at  nooti,  at  four  o'clock  in  fae  afternoon,  at  Bunaet. 
mid  at  nig])t-clo9e.  The  muezzin  cry  is  a  substitute  for 
bells,  which  are  not  used  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The 
words  of  the  ezzan  are :— '  God  is  great ;  I  attest  that  there 
is  no  other  God  but  God ;  I  attest  that  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God :  come  to  prayers ;  come  to  the  temple  of 
salvation:  God  is  great;  there  is  no  God  but  God.'  Each 
of  these  sentences  is  repeated  several  times  in  succession, 
with  pauses  between,  and  in  a  kind  of  slow  chanting,  and 
occasionally  shrill  tone,  forming  a  solemn  though  wild 
melody,  peculiarly  impressive,  especially  when  suddenly 
breaking  upon  the  silence  of  U)e  night.  On  hoaring  the 
muezzin's  call,  the  devout  Mussulmans  turn  their  faces 
towards  Mecca,  and  recite  their  namaz,  or  prayers. 

MUFFLE,  a  vaulted  flat-bottomed  earthen  vessel  in 
which  substances  may  be  strongly  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  fuel ;  in  this  smaller 
vessels  are  placed  containing  the  substances  to  be  acted 
upon. 

MUFTI,  the  general  denomination  of  the  head  doctors 
of  the  law  in  Turkey,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  large 
town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople  is  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  muftis  of  the  provinces,  and 
also  over  the  medress^.  or  colleges,  and  generally  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  oulemas,  or  lawyers.  He  is  styled  sheikh 
ul  islam,  or  '  chief  of  the  elect,  and  is  consulted  in  im- 
portant noatters  of  law.  He  is  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
who  can  also  depose  him.  His  decisions,  called  '  fetwahs,' 
are  written  in  a  laconio  style,  and  he  assigns  no  reasons  for 
his  judgment.  His  secretary,  called  fetwah  emin^,  has  an 
office  with  about  twenty  clerks  for  the  despatch  of  basiness. 
The  dignity  of  sheikh  ul  islam  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
the  empire,  and  is  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  grand* vizier. 
His  dress  is  of  white  ermine.  Mouradja  d'Oluson,  in  his 
*  Tableau  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,*  gives  several  specimens  of 
the  '  fet walls.' 

MUGGLETONIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  year  1651.  The  loaders  of  this  sect  were 
Lodowtcke  Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  John 
Hceve,  who  asserted  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  an 
au<liblo  voice  from  Grod,  as  the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in 
the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  they  had  power 
to  bless  or  damn  to  all  eternity  whomsoever  they  pleased. 
They  published  a  great  number  of  works,  and  obtained 
many  followers.  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the 
Quakers,  and  among  these,  Georse  Fox  and  William  Penn. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1676,  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the 
14  th  of  March,  1697,  at  the  age  of  88. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  strange 
doctrines  of  this  sect*  The  chief  articles  of  their  creed  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  that  €rod  has  the  real  body  of  a  man, 
that  the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  of  God,  that  God 
himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  born  as  a  man  and 
suffered  death,  and  that  during  this  time  Elias  was  his  re- 
presentative in  heaven.  They  held  vwy  singular  and  not 
very  intelligible  doctrines  concerning  angels  and  devils. 
According  to  them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  body,  with  which  it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve  and  Muggle- 
ton, together  with  other  Muggletonian  tracts,  was  published 
by  some  of  their  modem  Knlowers,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  1832. 
Among  the  works  written  ajrainst  them  are  the  following: 
'The  New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Hereticks,'  by  William 
Ponn,  4to.,  1672  ;  'A  True  Representation  of  the  Absurd 
and  Mischievous  Principles  of  the  Sect  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Muggletonians,'  4tOn  Lond.,  1694. 

MUGrUDiE  (or  fishes  of  the  Mullet  tribe),  a  family  of 
fishes  of  tlie  order  AcaiUhopterygii.  This  faroilv  may  he 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters:— body  nearly 
cylindrioal,  covered  with  large  scales;  dorsal  fins  (two  in 
number)  separated,  the  first  with  only  four  sninous  rays ;  the 
Ventral  fins  have  their  origin  a  Uttle  behinu  the  line  of  the 
pectorals;  branchiastegous  rays,  six.  The  head  is  some- 
what depressed,  and,  like  the  body,  is  covered  with  large 
scales  or  polygonal  plates;  the  muzzle  is  very  short;  the 
mouth  is  transverse,  and  when  closed  forms  an  angle,  the 
lower  jaw  having  an  eminence  in  the  middle,  which  fits  into 
a  corresponding  hollow  in  the  upper ;  teeth  very  minute ; 
pharyngeal  bones  much  developed. 

The  grey  mullet  (Mtigil  ca/Tt'io,  Cuvier),  a  fish  not;un- 
oommon  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  will  serve  to 


illustrate  this  group.  It  is, rather  more  than  one'  foot  in 
length :  the  length  of  the  head,  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  and  tail,  is  as  one  to  four ;  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
body,  which  is  beneath  the  first  dorsal,  is  about  one-fourth 
the  whole  length,  excepting  the  tail ;  the  head  is  broad  and 
depressed,  snout  rounded;  the  skin  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  orbit  does  not  advance  over  the  eye ; 
first  dorsal  fin  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
its  height  is  equal  to  twice  its  length;  between  the  first 
and  second  dorsal  there  is  a  considerable  interval ;  its  pro- 
portions, as  regards  height  and  length,  the  same  as  the  first : 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky-jj^-ey,  tinged  with 
blue ;  the  sides  and  belly  are  silvery-white,  marked  with 
lougitudinal  dusky  lines;  fin  membranes  dirty*white;  a 
dark  spot  on  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

The  thick-lipped  ^rey  mullet  (Mugil  chelo,  Cuvier),  ac- 
oording  to  Mr.  OducIts  MSS^  communicated  to  Mr.  Yanell, 
seems  to  be  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  no  other 
British  naturalists  appear  to  have  noticed  it.  It  is  dis- 
tfnguished  from  the  common  grey  mullet  chiefly  by  its 
large  and  fleshv  lips,  the  margins  of  which  are  ciliated ; 
the  teeth  resemble  hairs ;  the  maxillary  tooth  curved,  and 
showingp  itself  behind  the  commissure. 

A  third  species  of  mullet  is  added  to  the  list  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  who  proposed  for  it  the  specifio  name  of  curlui, 
from  ita  comparativelv  short  form.  '  The  length  of  the 
head,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body  and  tail,  is  as 
one  to  three,  the  proportion  in  the  common  grey  mullet 
being  as  one  to  four;  the  body  is  also  deeper  in  proportion 
than  in  M,  Capito,  beinff  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head : 
the  head  is  wider,  the  mrm  of  it  more  triangular,  and  also 
more  pointed  anteriorly ;  the  eves  larger  in  proportion ;  the 
fin  rays  longer,  particularly  those  of  the  tail ;  the  ventral 
fins  placed  nearer  the  pectoral,  and  a  difference  exists  in 
the  number  of  some  of  the  fin  rays:  the  colours  of  the  two 
species  are  nearly  alike ;  and  in  other  respects,  except  those 
named,  they  do  not  differ  materially.*  (YarrelPs  British 
Pishet.)  Mr.  Yarrell  caught  this  new  species  at  the 
mouth  of  Poole  harbour. 

MIJHLHAUSEN,  in  France.    [Mulhavskn.] 

MXJHLHAUSEN,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is 
in  51"  13'  N.  lat.  and  10**  28'  45"  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in 
a  very  pleasant  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Unshut,  which 
is  here  joined  by  the  Schwemmotte,  which  flows  through 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
has  four  gates,  and  consists  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town  and  four  suburbs.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches, 
of  which  that  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Blasius  are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  an  infirmary,  three  hospitals, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  possesses  a  gymnasium, 
numerous  parochial  and  other  schools,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  and  other  useful  societies.  The 
population  is  nearly  12,000.  The  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  serges,  calicoes,  leather,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  arc  very 
considerable.  The  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries  are 
flourishing.  Large  quantities  of  starch,  glue,  and  oil  are 
made  here.  There  are  likewise  dveing-houses  and  fulling- 
mills,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Eichsfeld  send  their  woollens  to  Muhlhausen  to  be  fblled, 
dyed,  and  prepared  for  the  market.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  very  great  trade  in  their  own  manufactures  and  in  corn. 
Miihlhausen  was  one  of  the  oldest  free  cities  in  Germany; 
it  boasted  of  having  enjoyed  its  liberty  firom  time  imme- 
morial, and  preserved  its  democratical  form  of  government 
till  1802,  when  the  town  and  territory  were  assigned  to 
Prussia,  and  finally  confirmed  to  that  power  in  T814. 

MULBERRY.  The  black  or  common  mulberry  is  the 
fruit  of  Morua  nigra,  the  only  species  of  Morus  worthy  of 
bein^  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  its  indigenous  range  appears  to  be  extensive.  Its  in- 
troduction to  this  country  aates  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under,  great  vicissitudes  it  proves  very 
tenacious  of  life;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
attains,  even  in  this  climate,  a  considerable  age,  for  some 
trees  planted  in  1548  are  still  alive.  The  fruit  is  used  at 
the  dessert,  fresh  gathered,  and  at  the  same  time  it  ought 
to  be  so  ripe  as  to  be  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree ; 
indeed  the  rruit  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  perfection 
with  regard  to  ripeness  when  it  actually  drops,  and  hence  a 
grass  plot  surrounding  the  trunk  is  desirable ;  but  tlip  trees 
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are  found  to  thrive  better  when  the  soil  is  kept  stirred : 
however,  as  grass  will  be  generally  preferred,  all  strong- 
growing  sorts  of  grasses  should  be  avoided ;  and  it  should 
also  be  kept  very  closely  mowed  till  at  least  immediately 
before  the  fruit  ripens.  By  this  means  the  sun's  rays  will 
be  permitted  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
when  obstructed  by  a  covering  of  long  grass.  Mulberries 
are  also  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  syrup ;  and  their  juice, 
mixed  with  that  of  apples,  forms  a  beverage  of  a  deep  port- 
wine  colour,  called  mulberry  cider. 

The  soil  for  mulberry-trees  should  be  of  a  light,  rich,  and 
moderately  dry  nature.  If  the  subsoil  be  not  naturally 
pervious,  it  should  be  rendered  as  much  so  as  is  possible. 
A  good  bottoming  of  brick  rubbish  will  prove  beneficial 
with  regard  both  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  flavour 
of  the  miit. 

Propagation  of  the  mulberry  may  be  effected  either  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layering.  The  last  is  the  preferable 
mode,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted;  and  the 
shoots  or  branches  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  those  in- 
tended for  cuttings,  should  be  selected  from  those  trees,  or 
parts  of  a  tree,  that  have  been  observed  to  be  most  fruitful ; 
for  although  the  plant  is  generally  moncecious,  yet  some 
trees  occasionally  assume  a  dioecious  character.  Hence 
likewise  seedling  plants  are  not  so  desirable  as  those  pro- 
pagated from  trees  previously  ascertained  to  be- prolific; 
and  moreover  seedling  plants  are  a  greater  number  of  years 
in  attaining  a  bearing  state. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  good  mulberry-tree  is  very  de- 
sirable, the  following  directions  for  obtaining  a  bearing 
trf»e  readily  and  quickly  will  be  useful.  If  a  tolerably  large 
branch  of  a  vigorous  tree  is  '  ringed,'  and  the  annulation  is 
enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  rich  soil,  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  as  much  as  will  preserve  a  somewhat  uniform  tempe- 
rature, or  at  least  an  approximation  to  that  which  the  roots 
of  a  tree  naturally  experience  in  the  ground,  roots  will  be 
readily  emitted  into  tne  earth,  and  in  due  time  the  branch 
may  be  cut  off  and  planted.  A  covering  of  moss  is  useful, 
partly  for  maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  and  partly 
for  preserving  moisture. 

The  mulberry-tree  requires  very  little  pruning  beyond 
that  of  regulating  the  head.  The  season  for  this  operation 
should  be  always  mid-winter ;  for  if  in  a  growing  state,  this 

f^lant  bears  amputation  very  ill,  especially  as  regards  large 
imbs.  Mulberries  have  been  trained  against  south  walls, 
over  which  a  single  plant  has  been  known  to  extend  up- 
wards of  ninety  feet  horizontally ;  additional  size  and  flavour 
are  said  to  have  been  gained,  but  certainly  not  so  much 
over  a  standard  on  a  proper  bottom  as  to  compensate  for 
the  great  extent  of  wall-room  occupied. 

Medicinal  Usei,— The  fruit  (popularly,  but  incorrectly, 
termed  a  berry)  of  Morus  nigra  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
formed  by  a  partial  union  of  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  calices, 
toach  enclosing  a  dry  membranous  pericarp.  It  is  at  first 
green,  then  red,  and  lastly  of  a  deep  violet-black,  having 
much  juice  of  a  like  colour.  It  contains  much  mucilage, 
with  an  astringent  resin,  and  is  sweetish  and  subacid,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  malic  or  tartaric  acid.  As  the  cool- 
ing properties  depend  on  the  acid,  the  fruit  should  be  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  It  may  either  be  formed  into  a 
syrup,  or  a  vinegar  may  be  made  with  it  similar  to  raspberry 
vinegar,  which  constitutes  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflamma- 
tory sore-throat,  and  a  drink  in  slight  febrile  affections.  It  is 
also  susceptible  of  many  other  uses,  economic  or  domestic. 
The  firuit  of  the  blackberry  (Rubus  firuticosus)  is  sometimes 
t  ubstituted  for  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  it  is  not  acid. 

MULCASTER,  RICHARD,  was  a  native  of  Carlisle, 
and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he  was  elected  scholar  of 
King*s  College,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge  he  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in 
Arts,  and  about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Eastern  literature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ; 
and  on  September  24,  1561,  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  pnilology,  was  appointed  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors*  school  in  London,  then  just  founded.  Here  he 
continued  till  15B6,  when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  after 
was  appointed  upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Here  he 
remained  twelve  years ;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Stanford  Rivers,  m  Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted 
at  the  presentation  of  the  queen,   and  where  he  died, 


April  15th,   1611.    Several  of  his  smaller  composition? 
commendatory  verses,  &c.  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries; and  Gascoigne  has  printed  some  Latin  ver^  « 
of  his  composition,  which  were  spoken  before  the  qu<H^n  .  t 
Kenilworth,  in  1575.      His  separate  works  were:    1,  L> 
•Positions,  wherein  those  primitive  circumstances  be  €\:. 
mined  which  are  necessarie  for  the  training  up  uf  ChildrcL, 
either  for  skill  in  theire  book  or  health  in  their  bodic,'  4  ■ 
lond.,  1 581  and  1587 ;  to  which  a  second  part  was  protnis*   . 
2,  *The  first  part  of  the  Elementarie,  which  entrea:c:ji 
chefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  Eugliiih  iung*  4!  , 
Lend..  1582,  a  book  which  Warton  {Hist.  Engl.  Pb^tr.}  k  i  < 
contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and  observations  on  ir 
English  language.    3,  'Catcchismus  Paulinus,    in  xi?:  .. 
Scholee  Paulinse  conscriptus,  ad  forraam  parvi  illius  Arcl -•- 
Catechismi  qui  pueris  in  communi  PrsDcum  Anglicaru  ^ 
libro  ediscendus  proponitur,'  8vo.,  1601.    This  is  in  K:  .- 
and  short  verse,  and,  though  now  forgotten,  was  onct-  t=- 
teemed.    Fuller  relates  that  Mulcaster  was  a  severe  mas'f  r 
but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in  after-life,  and  by  n^r 
more  than  by  Bishop  Andrews.    (Oent.  Mag,,  voL  Ulx.,  j 
420,  694;  Wilson's  Hist  qf  Merchant  Tay&rs*  Schooi,  \ 
i.,  p.  78,  &c. ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  50M 

MULE.    This  word  is,  in  its  particular  sense,  used  r 
denote  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare  [Ho^-. 
vol.  xii.,  p.  314]*;    but,  in  its  general  signification,  /  * 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  any  two  animals  of  distir  . 
species,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  the  term  *  Hybr/. 
[Hybrid,  vol.  xii.,  p.  374.] 

'  The  true  distinction  between  different  species  of  ai 
mals,'  writes  John  Hunter.t  •  must  ultimately,  as  appes:} 
to  me,  be  gathered  from  their  incapacity  of  propaga?;!.: 
with  each  other  an  offspring  capable  again  of  contiuuu. 
itself  by  subsequent  propagations :   thus  the  horse  and  .^- 
beget  a  mule  capable  of  copulation,  but  incapable  of  Kr 
getting  or  producing  offspring.    If  it  be  true  that  the  mzl 
has  been  known  to  breed,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  xj 
extraordinary  ftict,  it  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  d> 
termine  the  horse  and  ass  to  be  of  the  same  species ;  indt^^ 
from  the  copulation  of  mules  being  very  frequent,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  breeding  very  rare,  I  should  nthor 
attribute  it  to  a  degree  of  monstrosity  in  the  organs  of  the 
mule  which  conceived,  as  not  being  a  mixrure  of  two  dif- 
ferent species,  but  merely  those  of  either  the  male  err  female 
ass.    This  is  not  so  far-fetched  an  idea,  when  wc  consider 
that  some  true  species  produce  monsters  which  are  a  mix- 
ture of  both  sexes,  and  that  many  animals  of  distinct  sti 
are  incapable  of  breeding  at  all.    If  then  we  find  nature  :r 
its  most  perfect  state  deviating  from  general   principl;:!, 
why  may  it  not  happen  likewise  in  the  production  of  mult\ 
so  that  sometimes  a  mule  shall  breed  from  the  circumstar:- 
of  its  being  a  monster  respecting  mules?*    We  think .'fc* 
the  views  here  laid  down  are  clear  and  satisfactory  so  fr  i> 
they  go,  and  that  the  question  with  which  the  para^^i 
concludes  is  in  no  danger  of  a  contradictory  answer. 

But  the  student  should  been  his  guard  as  to  an  unhevi- 
tating  admission  of  everything  that  is  laid  down  even  byja 
authority  so  deservedly  eminent  as  that  of  the  great  phj 
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•  Mr.  Dar»in.  in  Iiis  highly  interesting  *  Journal  and  Remarks;,*  Xtcini  j  - 
third  Tohime  of  the  '  Nanrative  of  the  Sorreying  Voya^m  of  HM.  ships  Ad^r. 
(lire  and  Beaa la/  ^ivn  the  fbUowing  f  ranhio  accoiint  of  ibm  aooial  halnte  *4  ib^ 
Mule,  when  deGcribing  the  passage  of  the  Cordillera.  '  Our  manner  o!  tr« 
rolling  was  delightfully  independent.  In  the  inhabited  parts  we  boc.-!  t  i 
little  firewood,  hired  pasture  for  the  abimala«  and  bHoiack«d  in  tiie  Mme  i  . . 
wiili  them.  Carrving  an  iron  pot,  wa  eoekod  and  ate  out  fupper  oiidcr  >'  • 
cloudlciu  8ky,  and  kuew  no  trouble.  My  companions  were  Mari«jio  Goo;  ■  r . 
who  had  formerly  accompanied  me,  and  on  "  arriero/*  « ith  his  tw»  au]tr>  x'-i 
a  **  madrina." ' 

'The  raadrina  (or  godmother)  is  a  most  important  personage.    Sbe  »»- 
old  steady  mare,  with  a  little  bell  round  her  neck  ;  and  wh«reauevet  she  g  «<. 
the  mules,  like  good  children.  Ibllow  her.     If  several  large  troop*  aie  tun^.' 
into  (me  field  to  graae.  in  the  moraiog  the  muleteer  Iwa  oaly  to  levi  Oj 
madrinns  a  little  apart  and  tinkle  their  bells;  and  although  th<?re  may  t>"  t«»> 
or  three  hundred  mules  togethei,  each  immediately  knows  Ha  own  b«^,  .-•< 
separates  itscK  from  the  rest    The  affection  a[  Iheea  aoiaal*  tot  their'  m 
drinas  saves  iuflaite  trouble.    It  is  upamv  impossible  to  lose  an  old  n<ii« :  i 
if  detained  for  sore ral  lioura  by  for«v>  ..f,ewill,  by  the  j'owi-r  of  stnrlU  l:k.  • 
dog,  track  out  her  cumpnutons.  or  rjifaei  the  mxdiina :  for.  aoeonliug  in  t^  t. 
muleteer,  she  is  the  chief  oliject  of  affcctiuiL.    The  fecHug  heweTci  U  trat  of  «« 
individual  uature;  for  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  any  aoinial  v  tl  : 
bell  will  scrre  as  a  mndrioa.    In  a  troop  each  animal  carries ,  on  a  level  r^  J. 
a  cargo  weighing  416  pound*  (more  than  twentY-niae  etune) }  knti  in  a  mot  o 
tajnous  country,  a  huudred  pounds  less.    Yet  with  what  deUcatc  slim  liait ., 
without  auv  proportional  bulk  of  muscle,  these  auimnU  «;u)rpiirt  *o  gri's'  * 
burden  !    The  mule  always  appca.rs  to  me  a  aiost  surprisiog  aaiimAh    T^st  • 
hybrid  should  poiisess  more  reason,  memory,  obatinacy.  aocuU  aJTectioo.  a^ 
powers  of  muscular  euduranrc.  than  either  uf  its  partfOL*,  «eem«  luioJ.rs« 
tliat  art  has  here  out-roaslcred  nature/ 

t  '  ObserYAtioni  tending  to  ahow  that  the  Wolf.  Jaekal.  aait  Vt^  an>  tli  i  r 
the  same  species.'  l:cv  I'rofessor  Oweu'i  edition  of  John  lluutet'^  •  \jiaf\  ,a- 
tioQs  un  Ccrtaiu  IVts  oftlic  Animal/  ijondon,  Bvo.,  l^SfJ. 
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logist  whose  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.  Professor  Owen, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  hU  valuable  notes  on  another  part  of 
this  very  paper,  truly  observes  that  John  Hunter's  assertion 
that  the  Asrtility  of  a  hybrid  with  an  individual  of  a  pure 
breed  proves  the  fact  ca  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct 
species  equally  with  the  production  of  offspring  from  the 
cuunection  of  hybrid  with  hybrid,  cannot  be  admitted. 
*  To  prove  the  identity  of  two  supposed  distinct  species,' 
continues  the  Professor,  '  granting  the  fertiUty  of  the  hy- 
brids from  the  two  to  be  Uie  proof  required,  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  hybrids  are  fertile  inter  se,  and  capable  of 
propagating  indefinitely  an  intermediate  variety.  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  fact  which  is  wanting  in  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  text.  All  that  Hunter  proves  is  that  two 
species  very  nearly  'allied  to  each  other  will  produce  a 
hybrid  oflfsprinff,  and  that  the  hybrid  is  again  productive 
with  an  indiviaual  of  the  pure  breed ;  but  this  only  illus- 
trates a  gen«)ral  law  by  which  the  reversion  of  the  hybrid 
to  the  pure  breed  is  provided  for ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixtura  of  the  distinct  species  is  guarded  against 
by  tiie  aversion  of  the  individuals  composing  them  to  a 
sexual  union.*  And  it  is  no  contradiction  to  this  general 
rule  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  aversion  is  over- 
come, as  in  the  case  of  the  lion  and  tigress — to  cite  an 
example,  among  the  Canntfora  [Lion,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  35], 
and  in  that  of  the  pheasant  and  common  fowl;  and  the 
hen  canary-bird  witn  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.,  among 
birds.  [Oanart-Bird,  vol.  vi.,  p.  228.]  Such  cases  are 
the  exceptions,  and  prove  the  generality  of  the  rule  or 
law. 

Doubtless  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  predisposing 
accidents  to  bring  different  species,  in  their  anxious  desire 
to  obey  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  reproduction,  together ; 
and  the  presence  of  such  predisposing  causes  may  be  gene- 
rally tracked  in  most  of  these  erratic  alliances.  In  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  species  thus  mingled  are  verv  nearly 
allied.  Thus  there  are  several  instances  on  record  of  the 
Hooded  Crow  {Corviu  Comix)  pairing  and  producing  off- 
spring with  the  Carrion  Crow  (Corvw  Cwvne) ;  the  male 
of  Montagu's  Harrier  {Circus  hyemalis)  and  a  Ringtail 
( Circus  cyaHeus)  having  been  shot  at  the  nest  feeding  their 
young  (Yarrell,  ex  relatione  Sweeting).  Mr.  Berry  notices 
the  pairing  of  a  Blackbird  and  a  Thrush  in  Lancashire : 
these  birds  reared  their  broods,  which  were  strongly  marked 
liybrids,  for  two  successive  years.  {Magaxine  qf  Nat,  HisU, 
vol.  vii.) 

Mr.  Yarrell,  who,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  and  inte- 
resting 'Histoiy  of  British  Birds,*  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, mentions  the  last-named  cases  in  detail,  adds  that 
several  instances  are  known  in  which  the  female  of  the 
Bla<;k  Grouse,  usually  called  the  Grey  Hen,  has  bred  in  a 
wild  state  with  the  Common  Pheasant;  such  a  hybrid  is 
represented  in  the  tttle-pas^e  of  Mr.  T.  C.  £yton%  '  Histoi7 
of  the  Rarer  British  Birds.*  [Black  Grouse,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
4K3.]  The  last-named  ornithologist  has  also  recorded  the 
fruitful  connection  between  the  Common  Goose  and  the 
Chinese  Grander;  and  the  Hon.Twiselton  Fiennes  commu- 
nicated to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  an  instance  of 
the  Common  Wild  Duck  breeding  with  the  male  Pintail 
(and  see  further  Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  181.  182). 

The  author  of  the  *  History  of  British  Birds*  above  quoted 
has  had  so  much  experience  on  this  intricate  subject,  so  fiir 
as  it  relates  to  birds,  that  the  following  observations  by  him 
are  worthy  of  all  attention  :— 

'  Several  experiments  on  the  productive  powers  of  various 
hybrid  birds  are  now  in  progress;  but  without  intending  to 
anticipate  the  interesting  particulars  which  may  be  elicited, 
I  may  briefly  refer  to  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Some  degree  of  restriction,  either  accidental  or 
imposed,  and  arising  from  various  causes,  appears  to  bo 
nc(^essary  to  induce  the  union  of  birds  that  are  of  different 
species ;  but  the  influence  of  the  divine  command  to  "  in- 
crease and  multiply"  is  so  irresistible,  that  some  birds 
unite  with  strange  partners,  rather  than  have  no  partner 
at  all ;  when  putting  two  birds  of  different  species  together, 
with  the  intention  of  breeding  from  them,  union  is  less 
likely  to  take  place  if  they  are  kept  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  other  birds  of  their  own  species.  The  two  sexes  of  the 
broods  produced  by  such  unions  take  little  or  no  notice  of 
each  other  when  adult,  even  during  the  usual  breedmg 
season,  and  are  believed  to  be  unprmluctive  among  them- 
selves if  so  restricted;  but  if  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  with  the  true  species  of  either  parent,  they  are  then 


prolific,  and  the  young  birds  produced  soon  lose  all  iIlte^ 
mediate  character.*    {HisL  Brit,  Birds,  part  xiii.) 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  pursue  the 
zoological  part  of  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  practical  breeder  or  to  the  phy- 
siologist, who  will  anxiously  expect  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments above  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Yarrell. 

MULHAUSEN,  or  MULHOUSE,  properly  written 
Muhlhausen^  a  town  in  France^  in  the  department  of  Haut 
Rhin,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  III,  a  feeder  of  the 
Rhine,  in  47"*  45'  N.  lat.  and  r  21'  B.  long.,  237  mUes  in  a 
direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troyes,  Langres,  Vesoul,  Belfort,  and  Altkirch. 

This  town  derived  its  origin  and  its  name  from  a  house 
and  a  mill  established  on  the  111  by  the  friars  hermits  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  In  the  eighth  century  it  is  no- 
ticed as  a  village,  and  from  1268  it  ranked  as  a  free  im- 
perial city.  It  was  long  time  harassed  by  the  landgraves 
of  Alsace,  whose  attacks  induced  the  townsmen  to  ally 
themselves,  in  1466,  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and 
Soleure,  in  1506  with  Basel,  and  in  1515  with  the  whole 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
have  become  a  member.  These  alliances  procured  to  the 
townsmen  peace  and  security ;  and  Mulbausen,  with  its 
small  territory,  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  France, 
preserveid  its  separate  existence  till  aj>.  1 798,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  republic.  It  has  ever  since 
remained  incorporated  with  France. 

Mulbausen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
old  town  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  III,  which  here 
flows  in  several  channels,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  number  of 
bridges.  The  town  forms  an  irregular  oval,  with  streets, 
crooked  indeed,  but  tolerably  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
with  well-built  houses.  There  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro* 
testant  church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  high  school.  The  new 
town,  to  the  south-east  of  the  old  town,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  111 ;  the  streets  are  straight,  provided  with  foot-paths, 
and  adorned  with  handsome  houses 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Mulbausen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  was  6628;  in  1831  it  had 
increased  to  13,300,  of  whom  13,187  were  in  the  town. 
Besides  the  resident  population,  7000  workmen  daily  resort 
to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  communes  to  follow  their 
several  employments.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
department,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  printed  cottons  and 
silks,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  and  fast  colours, 
a  manufacture  which  employs,  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  nearly  80,000  persons.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  of  excellent  muslins,  and 
other  cottons,  of  fine  and  ordinary  woollen  cloths,  of  cotton 
hose,  straw  hats,  morocco  leather,  and  soap.  There  are  dye- 
houses,  tan-yards,  metal-foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  steam-engines  and  other  machinery.  A  commercial 
gazette  is  published.    There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

The  Canal  de  Monsieur,  which  unites  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhone  and  of  the  Rhine,  passes  by  the  town ;  there  is 
a  large  basin  for  boats  in  the  new  town. 

MULI'NIA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  conchifers, 
allied  to  Mactra,  having  the  ligament,  properly  so  called, 
internal,  and  the  lateral  teeth  simple. 

MULL,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  in 
the  synod  and  county  of  Argyll,  comprised  between  56*^  IC' 
and  56**  40'  N.  lat,  and  5**  4.5'  and  6°  23'  W.  long.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  the  greatest 
width,  from  Treshnish  point  on  the  west  coast  to  Crai&;anure 
Kirk  on  the  east,  is  23  miles.  To  the  north  the  island  is 
bounded  by  Loch  Sunart  and  the  headland  of  Ardnamur- 
chan,  to  the  south  by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
Minsh  channel.  On  the  north-east  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Sound  of  Mull.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  lochs  and  bays.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  is  Loch-na-Keal  on  the  western  side, 
which  enters  so  far  inland  that  its  extremity  is  separated 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull  by  an  isthmus  only  two  miles  in 
width,  thus  dividing  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts, 
whereof  the  northern  forms  the  parish  of  Kihiinian,  and  the 
southern  the  parishes  of  Kilfinichen  and  Torossay.  At  the 
entrance  of  tnis  loch  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  in- 
cluding Ulva,  the  Treshnish  islands,  and  Staffs,  noted  for 
its  basaltic  cave  and  columns.  The  island  terminates  to 
the  soutbhwest  in  a  headland  called  Rossy,  or  the  Ross  of 
MuU,  a  short  distance  off  which  is  lona.  [Iona.]  The 
substance  of  tho  island  is  principally  trap  rock.  The  highest 
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nkouniain,  ealled  Beinmore  or  Benmore,  signifying  in  Goelie 
'  the  great  mountain,'  is  situated  near  the  southern  shore  of 
Loch-na-Keal,  and  is  3168  feet  in  height  The  ascent  is  not 
difficult,  and  the  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  interior  of  Mull  is  designated  by  Dr.M'Culloch 
{Western  hies,  8?o.,  Lond.,  1824)  as  '  trackless  and  repul- 
sive, rude  without  beauty,  stormy,  rainy,  and  dreary.*  It 
appears  however  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Ace.  of  Scotland, 
8vo.,  Edin.,  1792,  iii^  p.  265)  that  in  1792  a  road  had  been 
constructed  from  Achanacreig  on  the  east  coast,  to  Across 
on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  in. 
that  space  there  were  five  stone  bridges.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilninian  it  was  otherwise;  many  torrents  intersected 
the  roads,  which,  for  want  of  bridges,  were  frequently  im- 
passable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll.  The  soil*  where  the  surface  is  not  covered  with 
crags,  heath,  or  swampy  morasses,  consists  of  loam  and  clay. 
Hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but 
the  cultivation  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
the  grain  produced  in  the  most  plentiful  seasons  is  barely 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  (Hiron,  General 
View  of  the  Hebrides,  Edin.,  4to.,  1794.)  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  is  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  black  cat- 
tle. Of  the  latter  the  average  annual  export  is  2000  head, 
including  the  oxen  from  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tir-y,  which 
are  driven  through  Mull  on  their  way  to  the  lowlands.  The 
horses  are  small  but  hardy.  Their  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  improved  by  mixture  with  those  from  the  '  Florida,'  a 
vessel  or  the  Spanish  Armada  wrecked  off  the  coast  The 
fair  for  hoi'ses  is  held  on  the  21st  of  August  Grouse,  wood- 
cocks, and  ptarmigans  are  frequently  met  with,  and  red 
deer  are  sometimes  taken  on  the  mountains.  The  kelp 
produced  along  the  shores  is  considerable. 

Tiie  principal  town  or  vill^  is  Tobermorry,  on  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island,  it  has  a  harbour,  pier,  inn,  and 
custom-nouse,  at  which  all  the  legal  forms  connected  with 
the  herring-fishery  have  to  be  gone  through.  Boat-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 

The  three  parishes  into  which  Mull  is  divided  contained, 
in  1831,  an  aggregate  population  of  10,538  persons,  distri- 
buted among  2031  families,  of  whom  1297  were  employed 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  parish  of  Torossay,  In  1792,  there  was  a  parochial 
school,  and  two  others  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge. 

(Langland*s  Large  Map  qf  Argyllshire  ;  Population  Re- 
turns, &c.) 

MULLER.    [Rboiohontanus.] 

MULLER,  OTHO  FRIDERIC,  a  Danish  naturalist, 
born  at  Copenhagen,  March  11,  1730.  His  parents  were 
poor ;  but  being  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  and  of  studious  and 
regular  habits,  he  obtained  in  1753  an  appointment  as  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman,  the  count  de  Schulin.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  had  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  taste  for 
reading  and  for  the  ooservation  of  nature.  It  is  said  that 
the  countess  de  Schulin,  his  nupil's  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  persuaded  Miiller  to  devote  his 
talents  to  natural  history,  for  we  find  that  previously  to  this 
time  his  principal  study  had  been  theology.  Botany  seems 
to  have  engaged  his  attention  (though  he  owes  his  celebrity 
to  his  zoological  researches),  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and  in  making  orawings  of  them. 
He  subsequently  travelled  for  a  considerable  time  in  dif- 
ferent countries  with  his  pupil,  and  so  greatly  extended  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  that  on  Tiis  return  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1767,  he  was  a  first-rate  botanist  and  zoologist. 
Marrying  soon  after  a  woman  with  considerable  property, 
he  resigned  all  his  professional  engap^ements,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 

In  1 763  he  published  a  work  on  fungi,  in  Danish,  which 
was  followed  by  a  histor}*,  in  two  volumes  (which  came  out 
separately),  of  the  species  of  insects  and  plants  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled  '  Fauna  Insectorum  Friedrichs- 
daliana,'  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1 764 ;  and  '  Flora  Friedriclisdaliana,' 
8vo.,  Strasburg,  1767.  These  works  showed  much  method, 
and  great  accuracy  in  the  investigation  of  specific  charac- 
ters, which  qualities  procured  him  considerable  reputation; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  'Flora'  of  Denmark,  a  superb  work, 
undertaken  by  tho  conuoand  of  king  Frederic  Y.|  who  w»s 


a  great  patrou  of  science.    It  had  been  oonnneDeed  in  1 7« : . 
by  George  Christian  Oeder,  who  brought  out  three  vol uiiw>>: 
Miiller  added  two  others,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  i;  r„ 
Miiller  however  now  took  more  interest  in  tbe  study  *J 
minute  animals  than  of  plants,  and  he  published  in  1 7  7 1,  u^ 
German,  a  work  on  '  Certain  Worms  inhabiting  Fresh  Miti 
Salt  Water,'  1  voL  4to.,  Copenhagen.    He  here  particular^ 
described  those  annulose  animals  which  linnseiis  had  c^lJ! 
Aphrodites  and  Nereides,  whose  reproductive  powers  is 
observed  by  Bonnet,  possess  so  much  interest.      MuLzr 
divided  them  into  four  genera,  and  described  a  great  mar} 
new  species,  besides  adding  much  interestii^  informaUvs 
concerning  their  structure  and  habits,    lie  (Eudayed  »ii.l 
greater  powers  of  observation  in  the  next  wors.  which  u 
published,  in  Latin,  named  '  Vermium  Terrestrium  et  FiC- 
viatilium,  seu  Animalium  Infusorium,  Helmintbecorvzu.  it 
Testaceorum  non  Marinorum,  succincta  Historia,*  2  fuU 
4to.,  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1773-74.    The  first  pan  n 
devoted  to  the  infusory  animalcules,  of  which  he  disoaTt^Tet 
a  great  many  new  species.    He  was  the  first  naturalist  »L 
attempted  to  arrange  these  minute  anim:xls  into  ge:«r:. 
and  species,  assigiiing  to  each  distinctive  characters.     Tat 
second  part  of  this  work  contains  some  interesting  ob^rr. 
tions  on  intestinal  worms;  and  the  third,  which  filU  i.^ 
second  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  testaceous  niollu£ca,vl^ 
the  author  attempted  to  classify  according  to  the  org&>  u- 
tion  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  shells;  but,  as  Csm 
has  remarked,  their  structure  was  too  little  known  ai  lu* 
time,  and  Miiller  was  not  enough  of  a  comparatiTe  aiu.v 
mist  to  be  very  successful  in  this  attempt.     His  treatises  ^ 
the  *  HydrachnsB  in  Aquis  DanisB  Psdustribus  detects 
descriptsQ,'  4to.,  Leipzig.  1781,  and  on  the  * £ntomostr^i. 
&c.'  (little  shelled    crustaceans   inhabiting   fresh   vsieri 
which  were  comprised  by  Linneeus  in  the  ^en\i&  Monoculsi 
4to.,  Leipzig,  1785,  are  monuments  of  patient  inv^tigaiju. 
they  are  both  written  in  Latin,  and  are  accompanied  widi 
great  number  of  plates.    Miiller  here  described  a  vast  nuL.- 
ber  of  animals  whose  existence  was  previously  scartt!; 
suspected,  though  they  are  contained  by  millions  in  all  frt^ 
waters. 

The  subject  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest  vjs 
the  microscopic  investigation  of  infusory  sDi'malcuies  .*  Im 
worked  at  this  incessantly,  and  at  his  deatb  i^bich  took 

Slace  on  the  26th  of  December,  1784)  be  left  a  history  a\\t\ 
etailed  description  of  this  class  of  minute  ammals^  W\ua- 
ti-ated  with  50  plates.   This  work  was  published  in  17  S6.  by 
his  friend  Otho  Fabricius,  in  4to.  (Hauniss):  it  is  vritti:. 
in  Latin.     *  These  three  works,  on  the  Infusoria,  MonocuU. 
and  Hydrachnss,  have  procurefl  Miiller,'  says  Cuvier,  'a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  natumlists  who  have  enricLv^ 
science  with  original  observations.*    He  classified  eacl  / 
these  families  of  animals,  and  his  arrangement  remaii:.- 
unaltered  for  many  years,  partly  owing  to  the  great  cu* 
and  exactness  with  which  he  formed  his  system,  and  ^-^ 
in  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  -^ 
vestigation  of  these  microscopic  animals  is  surrounded.  Tt- 
Infusoria  were  a  new  kingdom  of  animals  which  he  rcvesU 
to  the  naturalist,  and  previously  to  the  modem  reseairlr* 
of  Ehrenberg  his  labours  stood  alone  iu  this  branch  ^« 
science.    [Infusoria.] 

In  1 779  Miiller  commenced  the  magnificent '  Zoulogin 
Danica,'  a  work  which  was  intended  to  correspond,  in  ilr 
animal  kingdom,  to  the  'Flora  Danica'in  the  vegetable 
He  only  lived  to  publish  two  parts,  which  were  in  fuU 
each  containing  40  coloured  pktes.  The  text,  which  w^* 
in  Latin,  appeared  first  in  Svo.,  but  was  reprinted  in  17S\ 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plates.  Two  other  parts  of  thr 
'  Zoologica  Danica'  have  since  been  published,  the  first  bv 
M.  Abildgaart,  and  the  other  by  M.  Rathke ;  the  last  ap- 
peared  in  1806.  This  work,  which  was  intended  to  embnrr 
all  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  found  in  the  north  cu 
Europe,  still  remains  very  incomplete,  only  160  plates  lav- 
ing appeared.  It  is  however  veiy  valuable,  from  its  con- 
taining descriptions  and  figures  of  a  great  number  of  new 
si^ecies  of  molluscous  animals  and  zoophytes. 

Besides  the  great  works  which  we  have  mentioned.  Mulder 
wrote  a  general  catalogue  of  the  animals  of  Denmark,  en- 
titled •  ZoologicBB  Danicso  Prodromus,*  Svo^  Copenha^tfi>, 
1777,  and  several  memoirs  on  different  subjects.  Tlk* 
Danish  government  marked  their  sense  of  the  merits  of 
this  laborious  naturalist  by  making  him  a  oounselloi  of 
state,  and  giying  him  severiU  other  honorary  aptvauit* 
ments, 
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MtJLLER,  JOHN;  born  at  Scbaffhauson,  in  Switxer- 
land,  in  1752,  was  tbe  son  of  a  cler^^yman  and  schoolmaster 
in  his  native  town.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  nnder  Heyne, 
ScblcBzer,  Waleb.  and  other  eminent  professors,  and  showed 
an  early  taste  for  historical  research.  On  his  return  to 
Sohaff  hiausen  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town.  He  afterwards  went  to  Geneva, 
tts  tutor  to  the  children  of  Counsellor  Tronchin  of  that  city, 
where  be  became  acquainted  with  the  naturalist  Bonnet, 
Bonstetten,  and  other  learned  men.  With  Bonstetten  he 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  1778 
he  deli %'ered  a  course  of  lectures  on  unirersal  history,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  a 
rapid  but  well-written  abridgment,  and  useful  to  young 
people. 

Miiller  shows  no  partiality  for  great  states  and  empires, 
and  be  bestows  particular  notice  upon  small  communities 
which  have  struggled  hard  and  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  independence.  He  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
not  generally  known  of  tbe  history  of  the  republics  and  little 
states  of  modern  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  Ragusa. 
He  exposes,  without  partiality,  the  defects  and  errors  of  all 
governments,  antient  and  modem,  republics  as  well  as 
monarchies.  The  work  ends  with  a  review  of  the  political 
sititationof  Europe  in  1783.  Muller's  '  Universal  History ' 
was  translated  into  French, '  Histoire  Universelle,  par  Jean 
de  Miiller,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1813-17. 

In  1781  Miiller  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
<  'asscl,  where  he  published  a  treatise  '  On  the  Influence  of 
tile  Antients  upon  the  Moderns,*  and  another  un  the  esta- 
blishment of  tne  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes  in  the 
oghth  century.  About  the  same  time  be  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work,  which  has  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  historians,  his  history  of  the  Swiss  con- 
i'ederation,  '  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischer  Bidgenossen- 
ttchafr,'  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
tbe  fifteeuth  century.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of  the 
towns  and  small  communities  of  Helvetia  through  the 
{^loum  of  the  dark  ages,  and  gives  minute  particulars  of 
their  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  referring  at  every  step  to 
authentic  documents.  It  is  a  work  of  vast  and  deep  research, 
and,  though  necessarily  minute,  is  yet  attractive  in  its  stj^le. 
The  interest  and  value  of  the  work,  as  a  book  of  historical 
reference,  are  not  confined  to  the  narrow  ground  of  Swiss 
politics;  it  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  general. 

In  1 786  Miiller  was  appointed  librarian  and  counselloi  of 
state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz.  In '  1 792,  when  the  French 
took  that  city,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Leopold  II.  gave  him  an  official  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  chaneelry.  He  there  wrote  several  political 
pamphlets  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  close  union 
and  harmony  among  the  various  Grerman  states  in  that 
^reat  crisis.  In  1800  Miiller  was  appointed  first  keeper  of 
the  imperial  library.  In  1804  be  left  Vienna  for  Berlin, 
where  he  published  some  essays  on  the  history  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  decline  of  liberty  among 
the  antients.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  Napoleon 
saw  Mtillor  at  Berlin,  and  showed  him  a  marked  regard, 
which  seems  to  have  captivated  the  historian.  In  1807 
Napoleon  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  to  the  new  king^ 
dom  of  Westphalia,  under  his  brother  Jerome,  an  office 
which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  fur  that  of  direc- 
tor of  public  instruction.  He  entered  with  zeal  upon  bis 
new  and  arduous  duties,  which  however  he  could  not  long 
pursue,  as  he  died  at  Cassel,  in  May,  1809.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  'Hibingen  in  27  vols.,  1810<19. 
Muller's  letters  to  his  friend  Bonstetten  were  published 
separately  bv  J.  H.  FiissH ;  '  Briefe  an  seinen  altesten 
Freund  in  der  Schweiz,  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1807,' 
8vo..  Zurich,  1812.  They  are  very  interesting  as  records 
of  the  times.  Miiller^s  history  of  Switzerland  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  continued  to  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution  by  P.  H.  Mallet ;  but  a  much  superior  trans- 
lation is  now  being  published  by  Professor  Monnard  of 
I^usanne  and  L.  Vulliemin,  who  have  also  undertaken  to 
continue  Muller's  work  down  to  the  present  time.  '  His- 
toire de  la  Confederation  Suisse  par  Jean  de  Miiller,  Robert 
Gloutz  Blozheim,  et  J.  J.  Hettinger;  traduite  de  TAlle- 
mand  et  continu^e  jusqu'  (k  nos  jours,  par  Charles  Monnard 
et  Louis  Vullicmin,*  8vo.,  Paris  and  Geneva,  1837-9.  Five 
or  six  volumes  of  the  work  hav.e  already  appeared,  and  tbe 
notes  by  the  editors  are  oopious  and  valuable ;  when  finished, 
P.  C,  No.  971. 


it  vm  form  a  complete  history  of  Switseiiaiid.    Hecren 
wrote  a  biographical  notice  of  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1809. 

M'ULLER,  WILHELM,  a  modern  German  writer  and 
lyric  poet  of  great  talent,  was  born  at  Dessau,  Oct.  7tb. 
1 794.  More  ardent  and  industrious  than  methodical  in  his 
studies,  he  nevertheless  avoided  a  mere  desultory  coarse 
of  reading.  He  applied  himself  more  particularlv  to  an- 
tient German  literature  and  poetry,  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searches into  which  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  bis 
'  Blumenlese  aus  den  Minnesanger,'  1816.  His  next  pro- 
duction of  any  note  was  a  translation  of  Marlowe's  *  Faustus ' 
[Marlowe],  in  1818,  which  was  succeeded  by  his'  Rom, 
Romer,  and  Romerinnen,'  2  vols.,  1820,  a  graphic  and 
clever  sketch  of  the  papal  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
result  of  a  tour  which  he  made  in  Italy  with  Baron  von 
Sack,  and  which  be  designed  to  extend  into  Greece.  His 
literary  reputation  was  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  his 
'  Gedichte  aus  den  binterlassenen  Papieren  eines  reisenden 
Waldhomisten,'  and  his  *  Lieder  der  Griechen.*  The 
latter  breathe  a  very  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  nor  are 
the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  language  inferior  to  the 
energy  of  the  sentiments.  Many  tales  and  other  produc- 
tions of  that  class  by  him  appeared  in  the  *  Urania  *  and 
other  literary  annuals;  and  he  also  contributed  several 
articles  to  Ersch  and  Graber*8  '  Encyciopsedia.'  He  died* 
October  1,  1827. 

MTJLLE'RIA.    [OsxaACKA.] 

MULLET.    [Heraldry.] 

MULLINGER.    [Mkath,  West.] 

MULLION  (by  some  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  mufi' 
niofi,  from  the  Latin  munio,  to  defend  or  strengthen,  or  else 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  moulure,  a  moulding),  a 
term  in  Gothic  architecture  applied  to  the  upright  bars,  or 
rather  stone  shafts,  dividing  the  general  aperture  of  a  win- 
dow into  secondary  opening,  which  are  again  frequently 
subdivided  vertically  by  a  similar  shaft  crossing  the  mid- 
lions  horizontally,  and  therefore  called  a  transom  ;  whereby 
the  whole  space  beneath  the  head  of  a  window  (supposing 
it  to  be  an  arched  one)  is  formed  into  a  series  of  pannels 
in  which  the  glass  is  fixed,  and  which  are  sometimes  tech- 
nically distinguished  as  lif;hts  or  days.  E.vcept  in  very 
small  windows  not  exceeding  in  width  one  such  light  or 
compartment,  mullions  invariably  occur  in  Gothic  windows, 
being  in  fact  absolutelv  necessary  when  no  other  mode  of 
glazing  was  practised  than  that  of  small  panes  set  in  lead, 
because  without  some  kind  of  strengthening  or  support, 
either  by  stone  or  metal  rods,  a  spacious  surface  of  the  xind 
would  be  damaged  by  a  strong  wind,  whereas  each  division 
becomes  a  separate  window  of  no  greater  width  than  a 
single  small  one :  conseouently  the  number  ot  the  mullions 
depends  upon  the  width  of  the  window.  Two-mullioned 
and  three-mullioned  windows  are  the  most  usual  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  except  for  the  large  east  or  west  win- 
dows in  churches,  or  windows  of  nearly  equal  dimensions 
in  other  buildings.  In  these  they  are  fremiently  very 
numerous;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  facade  of  York  Cathe- 
dral is  divided  into  eight  lights  or  compartments  by  seven 
mullions,  while  that  abote  the  entrance  to  Westminster 
Hall  has  eight  mullions.  Again  the  former  of  these  is 
untran$omed,  but  the  other  is  traruomedt  being  divided  in 
its  height  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  into  two  tiers  of  arch- 
headed  compartments ;  it  also  affords  an  instance  of  what 
is  by  no  means  uncommon,  namely,  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate mullions,  being  divided  by  two  larger  mullions 
into  three  leading  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
three  smaller  ones.  The  lesser  or  simple  mullions,  some- 
times described  as  those  of  the  ftrst  order^  oonsut  of  the 
mouldings  which  run  into  and  form  the  cnsps,  where  the 
heads  of  the  compartments  are  foiled ;  while  the  larger  ones 
have  additional  mouldings.  In  explanation  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  the  window  from  Kirton  Church,  at  page  324, 
Gothic  Arcbitecturb,  where  the  centre  mullion  is  larp;er 
and  composed  of  more  mouldings  than  the  other  two,  which 
have  only  those  that  form  the  cusps.  As  fSir  as  they  ^ 
the  other  specimens  of  windows  given  in  that  article  will 
further  exemplify  the  subject  of  mullions,  and  serve  to 
render  it  evident  that  unless  windows  were  so  divided  it 
would  be  impossible  that  their  beads  should  be  filled  up 
with  tracery. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  mullions,  without  which  a  window 
ceases  to  be  a  Gothic  one,  though  it  may  be  a  Gothic  arch 
filled  with  glass.  Neither  is  it  suflicient  that  there  be  mul^ 
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lions,  if  they  have  not  the  character  suitable  to  the  style. 
Modern  architects  are  apt  to  be  too  negligent  in  this  re- 
spect, and  to  make  their  mullions  too  poor  and  meagre,  a 
defect  for  which  no  merit  in  other  parts  can  atone,  since 
the  whole  will  have  an  air  of  dryness  and  insipidity,  and 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  of  that  relief  and  vigour  which 
antient  examples  possess:  the  spirit  of  the  style  is  lost. 
There  is  indeed  no  express  rule  for  determining  their  pro* 
portions,  yet  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  style,  or 
has  feeling  for  it,  can  be  at  a  loss.  The  breadth  of  the  mul- 
lions should  never  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  width  of 
the  intermulliona  or  lights  between  them ;  and  in  many 
examples  they  are  more  than  one-third.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  projection  or  depth  as  well  as 
breadth,  that  is,  the  glazed  surface  of  the  window  shield 
recede  considerably  from  the  line  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
niullion.  Unless  this  be  attended  to,  there  will  be  more  or 
less  a  deficiency  of  that  spirit,  boldness,  and  richness  de- 
pending upon  such  particulars  of  execution,  let  the  outline 
of  a  de>igh  for  a  window  be  ever  so  good.  When,  as  is  now 
frequently  the  case  in  modern  churches,  the  windows  are 
glazed  with  i^round  glass,  a  greater  rather  than  a  less  decree 
of  boldness  in  the  mullions  is  requisite,  in  order  to  produce 
that  relief  which  the  semi-opake  surface  of  the  glass  tends 
to  diminish.  It  is  the  neglect  of  Such  apparently  trifling 
matters  that  causes  the  prodigious  difference  between  mo- 
dern imitations  and  the  originals,  which  almost  every  one 
feels,  though  few  can  explain. 

Subjoined  are  the  horizontal  Sections  or  plans  of  two 
mullions ;  one  of  the  simpler  and  usual  form,  the  other  of 
a  richer  character,  and  with  more  mouldings ;  but  both  of 
them,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  agree  in  coming  nearly  to  a 
point  externally,  presenting  there  merely  a  narrow  face  or 
fillet.  Each  mull  ion  exhibits  also  some  variation  of  the 
same  general  form,  in  its  darker  and  lighter  tinted  sides. 
The  cut  further  instances  the  spacing  of  the  mullions^ 
which  are  here  not  quite  three  times  their  own  width  apart. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  depth  of  mullions,  or  their  thick- 
ness through  their  external  and  internal  face,  is  greater 
than  their  widih.  In  the  second  of  the  two  here  shown, 
the  depth  is  double  the  width. 


The  lettets^^  indlcato  the  line  of  the  sU^ng  of  the  window ;  Hid  SB.  the 
lilL 

MULTINOMIAL.    [PoLYProuiAL.] 

MULTIPLE,  SUBMULTIPLE,  MULTIPLICATION. 
Any  number  of  equal  magnitudes  added  together  give  a 
multiple  of  any  one  among  them.  Thus  4  -1-  4  -f-  4,  or 
12,  is  a  multiple  of  4.  And  submultiple  is  the  inverse 
term  to  multiple :  thus  12  beinE  a  multiple  of  4,  4  is  a  eub- 
multiple  of  12.  The  term  smimultiple  is  equivalent  to 
Aliquot  Part. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  ftom  multi-plex,  mani-fold, 
and  multiplication  is  the  process  of  forming  a  multiple. 
Thus  to  multiply  184  yards  by  279  is  to  repeat  184  yards 
279  times,  and  to  add  all  the  results  together.  And  this 
is  the  first  and  fundamental  meaning  of  multiplication.  Its 
usual  symbol  is  X  :  thus  4  X  3  is  12. 

If  we  look  at  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  we  shall  see 
that  multiplication  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be  entirely 
performed  upon  concrete  quantities.  To  or  firom  100  yards 
50  yards  can  be  added  or  subtracted,  and  100  yards  can  be 
divided  by  50  yards;  but  lOO  yards  cannot  be  multiplied  by 
50  yards.  The  very  definition  of  multiplication  requires 
that  every  question  should  contain  a  number  of  times  y/hich 
another  number,  abstract  or  concrete,  is  to  be  repeated; 
and  this  number  of  times  or  repetitions  cannot  be  a  number 
of  anything  else.  Thus  to  talk  of  multiplying  10  feet  by  7 
feet  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  if  it  mean  that  10  feet  is  to 
'  be  multiplied  by  7,  or  that  7  repetitions  of  1 0  feet  are  to  be 
made,  10  feet  is  multiplied  seven  times,  not  seven-feet 
times.  Bat  if  it  be  meant  that  10  feet  is  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  7  het  contains  one  fbot,  the  question  ^h«s  three 


data,  and  belongs  to  a  class  which  will  be  considered  in 
PORTION :  it  is  in  fact  a  question  of  multiplication  in  whtcii 
the  number  of  repetitions  is  not  given,  bat  is  to  be  exJtracte  d 
from  the  result  of  a  question  in  division.  On  this  satbjei.^ 
see  also  Rectangle. 

It  being  now  distinctly  understood  that  a  number  of  time! 
or  repetitions  is  an  essential  element  of  every  question  -  i 
multiplication,  the  extension  is  obvious  by  which  a  tr^ct^z^ 
of  a  time,  or  a  fraction  of  a  repetition,  is  allowed  to  enter; 
Thus  12  +  12  +  12  +  6  is  12  repeated  three  times  aD<l  Ik^  I 
a  time,  or  12  multiplied  by  3)  is  42.  Similarly  2)  -f  ^  +  >| 
+  1},  or  8t.  is  2i  taken  3)  times.    Up  to  this  point  tt^en  a 
no  violation  of  etymology ;  the  multipHeand  {mu/iip/f'oan^ 
dum,  number  to  be  multiplied)  is  taken  manifold  ttme^ 
But  [Number]  by  the  same  sort  of  extension  of  langoa^ -j 
by  which  1,  and  even  0,  are  called  numbers,  the  mere  eshj- 
bition  of  a  multiplicand  is  called  multiplying  it  by  one  :  tl.cs 
7  is  7  taken  once,  or  7  multiplied  by  1,  thoug^b,  etyiDol^>- 
cally,  multiplication  does  not  take  place.    Again,  vheo  tbx 
half  of  a  nnmber  is  taken,  or  when  it  is  taken  half  »  txB«. 
it  is  said  to  be  multiplied  by  \ ;  and  so  on  for  any  <rth«? 
fraetion.  The  advantage  of  suoh  extensioa  in  practice  laon 
than  oounterbalanoesits  obvious  defect,  namely*  tbattlse  he^ 
ginner  must,  withont  great  care,  be  eonfbsed  by  the  appl> 
cation  of  a  word  in  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  i^ 
literal  meaning. 

The  abbreviated  process  of  multiplication  rests  upon  t*.-. 
fbllowing  principles.  (1.)  If  the  parts  of  a  number  be  n^- 
tiplied,  and  the  results  added  together,  the  wbole  is  mul> 
plied:  thus  18,  composed  of  13  and  5,  is  taken  7  tuaa 
by  taking  13  and  5  each  7  times,  and  adding  the  resoliv 
(2.)  Multiplication  by  the  parts  of  any  number,  and  add- 
tion  of  the  results,  is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  tb« 
whole :  thus  13  taken  7  times  and  8  times  gives  two  pro- 
ducts, the  sum  of  which  is  13  taken  7  +  8  or  15  times.  (3j 
Successive  multiplication  by  two  numbers  is  equivales: 
to  one  multiplication  by  the  product  of  these  two  number? : 
thus  7  taken  3  times,  and  the  result  taken  4  times,  k  7 
taken  as  many  times  aa  there  are  units  in  4  times  3,  cr  \i 
times.  (4.)  If  one  number  be  multiplied  by  another, 
the  result  is  the  same  if  the  mnltiplicand  and  mult^iier  be 
changed  :  thus  7  times  8  is  the  same  tfaii^  as  8  times  7. 
(5.)  In  the  decimal  system,  the  annesingof  ooe  cipher  miol- 
tiplies  by  10,  of  two  ciphers  by  100,  &e. 

The  application  of  these  principles  requires  Ibat,  in  the 
decimal  system  of  notktioii,  toe  products  of  all  simpW  digits 
up  to  9  times  9  should  be  remembered :  this  is  nsually  done 
by  learning  what  is  called  the  multiplication  table,  and  this 
table,  which  is  only  absolutely  necessary  up  to  9  times  9.  is 
usually  committed  to  memory  up  to  12  times  12.  This  beir? 
supposed  to  be  done,  we  shall  now  show  the  process  of  s:N 
tiplying  1234  by  5073.     By  (2.)  we  must  take  1234.  yi» 
times,  70  times,  and  3  times^  and  add  the  resalta.     Tctah 
1234,  3  times,  we  subdivide  it  into  1000,  800,  30.  aniK 
each  of  which  taken  3  times,  and  the  results  added  to- 
gether, gives  3000 

600 
90 
12 

3702 

from  which  process  the  rule  for  multiplying  by  a  sin^W 
figure  may  easily  be  derived.  The  next  step  i^  to  take 
1234,  70  times,  that  is,  first  7  times,  and  the  result  10  times. 
The  full  process  is 

7000 

1400 

210 

28 


86380 

Similarly  1234  taken  5000  times,  gives  6»  170,000.  Nov 
put  the  three  results  together,  and  add  them ;  which  gives 
the  first  column  fbllowing. 

3702  1234 

86380  5073 

6I7O00O  


6260082 


3708 
d638 
6170 

e260088 
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The  geoond  colamn  shows  tho  usual  manner  of  perform* 
ing  the  operation,  which  we  suppose  the  reader  to  know. 
We  have  given  the  preceding  detail  that  he  may  do  what 
many  have  never  done,  vie.  compare  the  common  process} 
with  the  deduction  of  the  result  from  first  principles. 

There  are  several  abbreviations  of  multiplication  which 
are  very  valuable,  but  which  are  not  commonly  taught. 

1 .  Five  times  is  half  of  ten  times :  to  multiply  by  5  annex 
a  cipher  and  divide  by  2:  thus  76783  X  5  is  most  easily 
done  as  follows : 

2  )  767630 

383915 

2.  Nine  times  is  one  less  than  ten  times,  so  that  76783  X  9 
can  he  found  as  follows : 

767830 
76783 


691047 


This  may  be  best  done  by  subtracting  every  figure  of  the 
multiplieand  from  the  preceding,  carrying  and  borrowing 
where  necessar^i  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  first  figure  is  to  he  subtracted  from  ten.  Thus  the  pro- 
cess of  multiplying  27893  by  9  is  as  follows: 

27293 
245637 

3  from  10,  7,  carry  1 ;  1  and  9  is  10,  10  from  13,  3,  carrv 
1 ;  1  and  2  is  3,  3  from  9,  6 ;  7  from  12,  5,  carry  1 ;  1  and 
2  is  3,  3  from  7,  4 ;  0  from  2,  2. 

3.  Eleven  times  is  one  more  than  ten  times ;  so  that  the 
addition  corresponding  to  the  preceding  subtraction  must 
he  made.  Thus  to  multiply  62781  by  11,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

62781 
690591 

Let  1  remain;  1  and  8  is  9;  8  and  7  is  15,  carry  1 ;  1 
and  7  is  a  and  2  are  10,  carry  1 ;  1  and  2  is  3  and  6  are 
9 ;  6  and  0  is  6. 

4.  To  multiply  by  any  number  from  12  to  19  inclusive, 
multiply  by  the  last  figuxe,  and  to  the  carrying  figure  add 
the  figure  of  the  multiplieand  whieh  is  just  done  with. 
Ihus 

2734 
17 


46478 


7  times  4  is  28,  carrv  2,  adding  4,  or  carry  6 ;  7  X  3  is  21, 
and  6  is  27,  carry  (2  +  3  or)  5  ;  7  X  7  is  49  and  5  is  54, 
carry  (5  +  7  or)  12;  7  X  2  is  14  and  12  is  26,  carry  (2  +  2 
or)  4. 

5.  To  multiply  by  25,  annex  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  4 : 
to  multiply  by  125  annex  three  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 

6.  In  multiplying  by  a  number  of  two  figures,  ending 
with  7  or  8,  as  68,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  the  multipli- 
cand 70  times,  and  subtract  it  twice,  in  preference  to  taking 
it  60  times,  and  adding  it  8  times. 

The  following  rules  are  taken  firom  the  '  Risala  Hisab.* 
(Taylor's  Liliwati^  Introduction,  p.  17.)  The  first  at  least 
can  easily  be  done  without  paper. 

1.  To  multiply  two  numberi  together,  each  of  which  is 
between  11  and  19:  to  the  whole  of  one  number  add  the 
units  of  the  other ;  ten  times  this,  toge&er  with  theproduct 
of  the  units'  plaoes*  is  the  product  required.  Thus,  17 
times  14  is  21  times  10  and  28,  or  238. 

2.  To  multiply  two  numbers  together,  eadi  of  which  has 
only  two  places :  to  the  whole  of  one  factor,  multiplied  by 
the  tens  of  the  other,  add  the  tens  of  that  factor  multiplied 
by  the  units  of  the  other ;  ten  times  the  result,  together 
with  the  product  of  the  units,  is  the  product  required. 
Thus  76  X  38  is  done  as  follows :  76  X  3  is  228,  which, 
increased  by  7  X  8,  or  56,  is  284,  and  2840  increased  by  48 
is  2888,  the  answer  required. 

The  multiplication  of  sums  of  money  is  facilitated  by  a 
process  known  by  the  name  of  Practice. 

The  multiplication  of  fractions  offers  no  difficulty  when 
the  extension  of  the  word  multiplication,  already  described, 
is  understood  and  admitted.  For  instance,  when  we  have 
to  multiply  ]  by  ^,  or  to  take  ]  4 -elevenths  of  a  time,  we  see 
that  I  being  g  [fiuctions].  one-eleventh  of  this  is  j^  and 
4-elevenths  is  ^ :  whence  the  rule  commonly  given,  namely, 
mdtiply  the  numerators  together  fbr  a  numerator,  and  the 


denominators  for  a  denominator.  In  the  multiplication  of 
one  decimal  fraction  by  another,  as  1*23  by  '016,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  numerators  gives  123  X  18,  or  2214,  and 
that  of  the  denominators  100  X  1000,  or  100,000.  But  a 
decimal  fraction  which  has  100,000  for  its  denominator,  has 
as  many  places  as  there  are  in  both  of  the  others  together, 
whose  denominators  are  100  and  1000.  From  this  con- 
sideration the  common  rule  immediately  follows. 

For  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  expediting  multiplica- 
tion, see  Napisr's  Rods. 

MULTIPLE  POINTS.  When  two  or  more  branches  of 
a  curve  pass  through  the  same  point,  it  is  called  a  multiple 
point ;  ami  this,  whether  the  branches  touch  or  cut  one 
another.  When  two  or  more  branches  intersect,  it  is  ob* 
vious  that  as  many  distinct  tangents  may  be  drawn  at  the 
multiple  point  as  there  are  branches  which  there  intersect, 
that  IS,  for  one  value  of  the  abscissa  the  difierential  co- 
efficient of  the  ordinate  may  have  more  values  than  one. 
In  most  cases  the  points  at  which  this  happens  may  be 
ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  equation  of  the  curve. 
Thus  in 

y  =  (a;  —  A)  V  (a?  —  «)  +  <?  A<  a 

dy        ,  X — b 

.  dy 

we  see  tnat  y,  in  general,  has  two  values,  and  so  has  -—  : 

to  each  value  of  the  former  belongs  one  of  the  latter.  But 
in  the  single  case  otx-h^  both  values  of  y  become  equal, 

dv 
or  y  has  only  one  value ;   while  -jr-   has  the  two  values 

+  tJib-^  a)  and  ^  ^(b^  a).  There  is  then  a  multiple 
point  when  x  ^  b  and  y=c;  and  as  two  branches  cut  one 
another,  it  is  called  a  double  point  Similarly,  had  there 
been  three,  four,  &c.  branches,  it  would  have  been  called 
a  triple,  quadruple,  8cc.  point 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  here  on  the  general  method 
of  determining  double,  &c.  points.  (See  Lib.  Ust^.  Kn., 
'Differential  Calculus,' p.  182.) 

MULTIPUCATION.    [Multiplk.  &c.] 

MULTIVALVES,  the  name  formerly  used  to  designate 
those  shells  which  were  made  up  of  more  than  two  pieces. 
Thus  the  Cirrhipeds  (Lepcu)  were  all  multivalve  shells  of 
LinnoDus,  and  so  were  Chiton  and  Pholas, 

MULWIA.    [Marocco.] 

MU'MMIUS,  L.    [Ck>RiNTH.] 

MUMMY  is  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  mum, 
aignifVing  wax,  and  which  is  now  applied  not  only  to  those 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
wax  or  some  similar  material  was  used,  out  to  all  those 
which  are  by  any  means  preserved  in  a  dry  state  from  the 
process  of  putrefkction. 

The  art  of  embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
mummies  now  existing  were  prepared,  was  practised,  with 
more  skill  than  has  ever  since  been  acquired,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ancient  Egypt,  of  whom  whole  generations  still 
remain  preserved  from  decay  in  the  vast  hypog»a  or  cata- 
combs in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  that  country. 

The  most  authentic  description  of  the  Egyptian  method 
of  embalming  is  that  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86).  In 
Egypt,  he  tells  us, '  there  are  men  who  professedly  exereise 
this  art.  When  a  corpse  is  brought  to  them,  they  show 
the  bearers  of  it  wooden  models  of  bodies,  painteJ  in  imita- 
tion of  reality.  They  say  that  the  most  expensive  of  them  is 
His,  whose  name  I  will  not  in  such  a  case  meBtU)n.  They 
exhibit  also  a  second  model,  inferior  to  the  first,  and  cheaper 
than  it ;  and  a  third,  the  cheapest  of  all.  After  this  ex- 
planation, they  ask  the  bearers  of  the  dead  body,  after  whidi 
model  they  wish  it  to  be  prepared,  and  they,  having  agreed 
upon  the  price,  depart.  Tne  embalmers  proceed  for  the 
most  expensive  plan  in  the  following  manner.  First,  with 
a  curved  iron  they  extract  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  bv  pulling  it  out,  and  partly  by  pouring  drugs  in. 
Then  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  they  out  the  body  in 
the  flank,  and  through  this  aperture  they  take  out  all  the 
viscera,  which  they  wash  with  palm  wine,  and  dean  with 
powdered  aromatics.  They  then  fill  the  belly  with  the 
purest  powdered  myrrh  and  cassia,  and  other  perfomea 
(frankincense  excepted),  and  sew  up  the  wound.  In  the 
next  place  they  cover  the  body  with  notrum  (a  mixtuve  of 
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carbonate^  sulphate,  arid  muriate  of  soda),  and  bury  it  in 
the  same  material  for  seventy  days,  a  longer  period  not 
being  allowed.  When  the  seventy  days  are  passed,  they 
wash  the  body  and  envelop  it  all  in  bandages  of  fine  linen 
covered  with  gum.  The  relatives,  on  receiving  the  body 
again,  have  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  form  of  a  man,  in 
which  they  place  it,  and  having  shut  it  in,  they  put  it  in  a 
sepulchral  building,  settine  it  upright  against  the  wall. 

•  Those  who  would  avoid  the  heavy  expense  of  this  me- 
thod of  embalming,  have  the  bodies  thus  prepared  :~they 
fill  all  the  intestines  with  oedar  oil,  without  either  cutting 
into  the  abdomen  or  removing  the  viscera;  then  preventing 
the  egress  of  the  injected  fluid,  they  salt  the  body  for  the 
fixed  number  of  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  let 
out  the  cedar  oil,  the  power  of  which  is  such  that  it  brings 
out  macerated  in  it  both  the  intestines  and  all  the  viscera ; 
it  consumes  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  and  the  bones  only  of 
the  corpse  remain.  This  being  done,  they  return  the.  body. 
The  third  mode  of  preparation  is  that  with  whidi  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  are  treated.  They  wash  out  the  abdomen  with 
a  deansmg  liquid,  put  it  for  seventy  days  in  natmm,  and 
then  return  it  to  the  relatives.' 

To  this  account  Diodorus  Siculus  {Biblioth,  Histcr,,  lib. 
i.,  cap.  91)  and  some  others,  while  generally  confirming  it, 
add  a  few  unimportant  particulars ;  and  though  it  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  from  various  commentator^  yet 
the  researches  of  those  whose  authority  is  next  in  importance, 
the  members  of  the  Institute  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  Egyptian  campaign,  have  proved  that  as  far  as  it  goes 
this  description  by  Herodotus  is  substantially  correct  The 
results  of  these  researches,  in  which  MM.  Jomard,  Rouyer, 
and  Larrey  were  chiefly  engaged,  are  contained  in  the  great 
work,  '  Description  de  TEgypto.'  Those  of  M.  Rouyer 
especially  illustrate  the  process  of  embalming.  He  found 
that  in  the  hypogeea  which  he  visited  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent classes  oi  mummies;  those  in  which  an  incision 
had  been  made  above  the  groin,  and  those  in  which  there 
was  no  such  opening.  In  both  the  brain  had  in  general 
been  extracted  by  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  nose,  or 
more  rarely  through  the  orbit ;  but  in  some  there  was  no 
unusual  aperture  in  the  skull,  and  the  brain  had  been  left 
in  it,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  mummies  that  have  been  brought  to  England.  (Pet- 
tigrew,  History  qf  Egyptian  Mummies,) 

Amonff  the  mummies  which  have  an  incision  in  the 
flank  (ancl  which  are  probably  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  in 
whom  that  measure  was  necessary  for  the  complete  cleans- 
ing of  the  interior),  M.  Rouyer  distinguishes  those  which 
were  dried  with  the  assistance  of  balsamic  and  astringent 
substances,  and  those  which,  in  addition  to  these  means, 
were  salted. 

Of  both  these  kinds  some  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  resins,  and  others  with  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen. 
The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  aromatics  only  are 
olive-coloured.  Their  skin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned 
leather,  and  contracted.  Their  features  are  distinct,  and 
appear  to  be  like  those  that  existed  in  life.  The  resins  which 
all  their  cavities  contain  are  dry,  light,  brittle,  and  aro- 
matic. The  teeth,  hair,  and  eye-brows  are  generally  per- 
fbct.  Some  of  them  are  gilded  all  over  the  body,  or  on  the 
most  prominent  parts. 

The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  bitumen  are  reddish ; 
their  skins  are  hard  and  polished  as  if  they  had  been 
varnished ;  they  are  dry,  heavy,  inodorous,  and  diflieult  to 
unrol;  their  features  are  but  slightly  altered;  the  hard 
black  resinous  substance  with  which  they  are  filled  pos- 
sesses little  odour,  and  they  are  scarcely  alterable  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Those  which  have  been  salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared, 
differ  little  in  their  general  appearance  from  tnose  just 
described;  but  they  are  usually  less  perfect,  the  features 
being  altered,  and  their  hair  having  commonly  fallen  off. 
When  they  are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slight 
saline  efflorescence  forms  upon  them,  which  consists  of 
different  salts  of  soda.  The  intestines  and  other  viscera, 
which  in  all  these  kinds  of  mummies  were  removed  through 
the  aperture  in  the  flank,  after  being  washed  with  palm  wine 
and  sprinkled  with  aromatics,  were  usually  placed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then,  with  prayer  for  the  pirdon  of  the 
sins  in  eating  and  drinking  into  which  they  had  led  their 
possessor,  were  thrown  into  the  river ;  but  sometimes,  after 
being  thus  cleansed,  they  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
or  were  preserved  in  a  separate  vase  by  the  side  of  the  body. 


The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  flank  are  always  h:hr\ 
placed  in  simple  contact,  not  sewn  together  as  IJerodoii] 
mentions. 

Among  the  Egyptian  mummies  which  have  not  bid  t^ 
viscera  removed  bv  opening  the  abdomen,  M.  Rouyer  l^. 
distinguishes  two  kinds ;  in  one  of  which  the  bodjei  b 
been  salted,  and  then  filled  with  an  impure  kindofk-i,- 
men  (pi&iasphalt),  while  in  the  other  they  had  only  ber 
salted  and  dried.  M.  Rouyer  thinks  that  instead  ofiif; 
viscera  being  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  mentions,  by  oi  ri 
cedar,  which  has  no  caustic  properties,  some  caustic  mIu!'  - 
of  soda  was  fii-st  injected,  and  that  afterwards,  wben  i:  L 
destroyed  the  viscera,  the  cavities  were  washed  out  1 1: 
the  oil  of  cedar.  The  mummies  which,  after  having  hi 
their  viscera  thus  removed,  were  filled  with  bitumtn.s' 
the  most  numerous  of  all ;  they  are  black,  hard,  and  hrn, 
and  they  preserve  none  of  their  features.  Not  only  art: 
the  cavities  filled  with  the  pissasphalt,  but  the  surface oril^ 
body  is  covered  with  it,  and  it  has  so  completely  penetr.c 
into  all  the  tissues,  that  the  whole  forms  but  a  single  ici« 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  this  material  was  injected  ^ 
hot,  and  that  the  bodies  were  plunged  into  a  vessel  coctis- 
ing  it  in  a  state  of  fusion.  It  is  an  impure,  greasy,  cj 
strongly  smelling  substance,  less  black  and  brittle  thu!> 
asphalt  with  which  the  other  mummies  are  filled;  itfr 
long  regarded  as  a  valuable  medicine  for  vound^i* 
bruises,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  sevcnttf:: 
centuries  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  it  h : 
number  of  Jews,  who  sold  it  as  *  balm  of  mummies.* 

Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salted  and  il: ' 
are  even  less  perfect  than  the  preceding.  Their  feattv 
are  entirely  destroyed ;  all  their  hair  is  fallen  off;  and '  !- 
the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which  it  is  envelooed  fill': 
pieces  when  brought  to  the  air,  or  may  verv  easily  oe  broke: 
up.  In  many  of  these  adipocire  is  faimed ;  but  in  geoer- 
they  are  hard,  dry,  and  whitish,  like  dirty  parchment 

The  bandaging,  to  which  all  the  Egyptian  mumnue  w 
subjected,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  i* 
process.  Their  envelopes  are  composed  of  numerous  liw 
bands,  each  several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  ^}^^ 
fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  surrounding  first  each  lifflR 
and  then  the  whole  body.  They  are  applied  ind  inleM 
so  accurately,  that  one  might  suppose  ibe;^  were  faJewW 
to  restore  to  the  dry  shrivelled  body  its  original  fbrm  aM 
sisEc.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  Ihe  MeTcnj 
kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less  fineness  ^ 
texture ;  they  are  applied  on  all  in  nearly  ibe  ^ 
manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings  which  nave  m« 
examined  with  the  microscope  are  of  linen. 

The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dre«a,  lacrf  w  'f** 
back  and  tied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  enveloped  w  ij 
large  bandage.    The  head  is  covered  by  a  sq^re  p>«* 
very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre  forms  a  kuid  of  p» 
over  the  features.    Five  or  six  such  pieces  are  somc^ 
put  one  over  the  other,  and  the  last  is  usually  m^^' 
gilded  in  representation  of  the  embalmed  person.  ^"^^^^ 
of  the  body  is  then  separately  enveloped  with  sererai  - 
dages  impregnated  with  resin.    The  legs  ®'^^'^^?.  J;^ 
side,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  ")'> 
bandages  which  surround  the  whole  body ;  and  ^^^^^^ 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics, »  ^j^^j 
by  long,  crossing,  and  very  ingeniously  applied  banfls     - 
complete  the  envelope.    Most  of  the  bodies  ^^eW  y 
this  state  in  the  catacombs ;  those  of  the  ncn  ^K^^ 
enclosed  in  cases.    The  cases  ai-e  usually  double,  t^^^  ^ 
rior  being  composed  of  boards  made  of  several  po  .    ^f 
linen  glued  together,  and  the  exterior  cut  from  a  p 
cedar  or  sycamore  wood.  ^^^^ 

The  Egyptians  practised  embalming  almost  m  ^  ^ 

sively  on  some  animals  which  they  d®®™^^,^?!  ijr  ?<'•' 
men.  The  list  of  the  mummies  of  animals  ^"'^".|^n  ^^^if. 
tigrew  gives  includes  the  monkey,  bat,  dog,  ^ '  ^.'dt^. 
jackal,  fox,  hyaona,  bear,  ichneumon,  *""^'?.y-p  ew''' 
goat,  sheep,  oxen  and  calves,  hippopotamus,  ^'""  ..j^  i^d, 
fiilcon,  hawk,  owl,  ibis,  goose,  swallow,  ^*^°  g  oili?f 
lizard,  snake,  adder,  cerastes,  carp,  pife^»  *"[^,  ,-ijoli«'' 
fish,  and  a  few  species  of  insects.  Some  ^^getwie^  ^^.^^j^ 
been  occasionally  found  embalmed.  Most  of  tn  ^^^^^ 
had  sepulchres  appropriated  to  their  species,  DU  ^^^^. 
they  are  mixed,  and  very  rarely  they  are  ^^'^^  Jj\  ^t  ^ 
combs  of  human  mummies.  The  vaost  iW*  ^^  ^uc 
preparation  was  by  clearing  out  the  viscetn  oy  ^^^  ^]^^ 
fluid,  and  salting  them,  ancTthen  battdagiog  ^^^"^ 
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human  bodies,  j  he  ibis  and  the  hawk  however  usually 
received  more  care,  and  were  prepared  with  resin  and 
asphalt.  After  being  embalmed,  each  bird  was  usually 
placed  in  a  separate  earthen  vessel. 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  eonbalming  was  imitated  occasion- 
ally by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  and 
has  sometimes  been  adopted  in  modern  times,  but  never  to 
the  same  extent  or  perfection  as  they  attaint  The  only 
sther  method  which  is  known  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
national  custom  was  that  practised  by  the  Guanches,  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles.  [Canary  Isles.] 
Their  mummies  are  particularly  described  by  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  in  his  •  Essai  sur  les  Isles  Forlunees.'  Numer- 
ous and  vast  catacombs  are  filled  with  them  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  islands,  but  the  best  known  is  one  in  Teneriffe, 
which  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  bodies.  The  mum- 
mies are  sewn  up  in  goat  or  sheep  skins,  and  five  or  six 
are  commonly  joined  together,  the  skin  over  the  head  of 
one  being  stitclied  to  that  over  the  feet  of  another ;  but 
those  of  the  great  are  contained  in  cases  hollowed  out  of 
a  piece  of  savine-wood.  The  bodies  are  not  bandaged,  and 
are  dry,  light,  Uu-coloured,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Several 
of  them  are  completely  preserved,  with  distinct  though  con- 
tracted features. 

The  method  of  embalming  adopted  bv  the  Guanches 
consisted  in  removing  the  viscera,  in  either  of  the  same 
ways  as  the  Egvptians practised,  then  filling  the  cavities  with 
aromatic  powaers,  frequently  washing  and  anointing  the 
surface,  and  lastly  drying  the  body  very  carefully  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  stove.  So  complete  is 
the  dessication  of  these  mummies,  that  a  whole  body  which 
Blumenbach  possessed  weighed  only  7^  pounds,  though  the 
dried  skeleton  of  a  body  of  the  same  size  as  usually  pre- 
pared weighs  at  least  9  pounds. 

In  some  situations  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  atmo* 
sphere,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  permit  the  drying 
of  the  animal  tissues  to  be  effected,  are  alone  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  mummy.  This 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  especially  at  Arica,  where 
considerable  numbere  of  bodies  have  been  found  quite  dry, 
in  pits  dug  in  a  saline  dry  soil.  There  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  a  mummy  of  this  kind  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  was  brought  from  Caxamarca  by 
General  Parotssien.  Like  most  of  them,  it  is  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  knees  almost  touching  the  chin,  and  the 
hands  by  the  sides  of  the  face.  It  is  quite  dry  and  hard ; 
the  features  are  distorted,  but  nearly  perfect,  and  the  hair 
has  fallen  off.  The  Peruvian  mummies  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subjected  to  any  particular  preparation,  the  dry 
and  absorbent  earth  in  whicii  they  are  placed  being  sufll- 
cient  to  prevent  them  from  putrefying.  M.  Humboldt  found 
the  bodies  of  many  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  lying  on 
former  fields  of  battle,  dried  and  preserved  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  preservation  of  the  body 
is  secured  by  burying  it  in  the  hot  sand ;  and  even  in 
Europe  soils  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  the  bodies 
undei^o  a  slow  process  of  drying,  and  then  remain  almost 
unalterable  even  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  There 
is  a  vault  at  Toulouse  in  which  avast  number  of  bodies  that 
had  been  buried  were  found,  after  many  years,  dry,  and 
without  a  trace  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction ;  and  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  MichaelV  church,  Dublin,  the  bodies  are  simi- 
larly preserved.  In  bo^  cases  putrefaction  is  prevented  by 
the  constant  absorption  of  the  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  through  its  medium  from  the  body,  by  the 
calcareous  soil  in  which  the  vaults  are  dug. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  various  means 
which  are  now  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal 
tissues,  both  for  stores  of  food  and  for  museums  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  as  they  are  very  rarely  applied  to  the 
whole  body,  and  are  deficient  in  that  which  forms  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  mummy,  the  process 
of  drying.  If  Europ^n  climates  were  more  favourable,  it 
is  probable  that,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  materials 
for  hardening  the  tissues,  such  as  pyrolieneous  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenic,  the  salts  of  iron,  &c.,  mummies  might 
be  prepared  equal  even  to  the  Egyptian  in  permanence,  and 
superior  to  them  in  the  preservaiion  of  their  forms.  (Petti- 
mw,  HUL  qfEgypif  *  Mummies ;'  Library  qf  Entertaining 
JCnoioledee — Egyptian  Antiqtaties.) 

MUMPS,  an  infiammation  of  the  parotid,  and  often,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  other  salivary  glands,  of  contagious 
or  epidemic  ozJgiQt   The  inflammation,  and  the  fever  by 


which  it  is  accompaiiied,  generally  increase  for  abont  font 
days,  and  then  begin  to  subside ;  and  after  four  days  more, 
the  disease  is  commonly  at  an  end.  The  affection  has  a 
tendency  to  metastasis,  that  is,  to  pass  suddenly  from  tne 
organ  first  affected  to  some  other,  xhe  treatment  required 
is  very  simple ;  ouietude,  abstinence,  seclusion  from  cold, 
the  application  or  poultices  or  other  warm  substances,  or,  in 
severe  cases,  of  leeches  to  the  swelling,  are  all  the  means 
that  are  usually  necessary. 

MUNCHHAUSEN.  ADOLPHUS,  BARON,  bom  in 
Hanover  in  16B8,  studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  filled  several  important  official  stations  in  the 
electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent  hi  founding  the  univer- 
sity of  Giittingen,  of  which  he  was  appointed  curator,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death.  He  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  that  institu* 
tion,  which  rose  under  his  care  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
universities  of  Germany.  He  established  the  chairs  of  geo- 
graphy, literary  history,  and  political  science,  and  improved 
the  system  of  teaching  philosophy  and  theology,  by  doing 
away  with  the  old  scholastic  methods.  Heyne  says  that 
Miinchhausen  introduced  into  the  university  freedom  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  writing.  He  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen.  Ho  in- 
creased the  library  of  the  university  from  10,000  to  60,0 UO 
volumes,  which  number  afterwards,  whilst  He}ne  was 
librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200,000.  All  these  thinga 
Miinchhausen  did  with  very  moderate  means,  and  chiefly 
by  his  activity,  iudgment,  and  perseverance.  More  ample 
particulars  of  what  Miinchhausen  effecled  for  the  benefit  of 
the  university  of  Gottingen  are  given  in  the  'Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,'  No.  XX. ;  in  Heyne's  '  Orutio  in 
Honorem  ac  Memoriam  Miinchhausianam,*  inserted  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  '  Opuscula  Acadeniica,'  and  in  his  other 
oration  on  the  same  subject  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen,  inserted  in  the  sefx)nd 
volume  of '  Novi  Commentarii  Societatia  Gottingenais ;'  and 
also  in  Heeren's  '  Life  of  Heyne.* 

Miinchhausen  was  for  many  years  privv-counsellor  to  the» 
elector  of  Hanover,  George  II.  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  thei 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  appointed  first  minister,  by  hia 
successor,  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which  situation  h<» 
filled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  though  only  for  a  short 
time.  He  di^  at  Hanover,  in  1770. 
MUNDA.  [Casaa,  C.  J.,  p.  124.] 
MUNDLEYSIR.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  21 1.1 
MUNEEPOOR,  a  country  in  Asia,  east  of  the  Britisb 
possessions  on  the  Ganges,  extends  between  23°  45'  and 
25''  30'  N.  lat.  and  93°  and  94"*  30^  E.  long.  lu  northera 
boundary-line  is  ill  defined,  but  is  generallv  assumed  to  be 
formed  by  tlie  high  range  of  mountains  which,  extending 
in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  constitute  the 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Bralimapootra.  From 
the  British  possessions  on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Barak  between  the  mouths  of  its  two  tributaries^ 
the  Chikoo,  which  runs  into  the  Barak  from  the  south,  and. 
the  leeree,  which  joins  it  from  the  north,  and  by  the  course, 
of  these  two  last-mentioned  rivers.  Along  its  southerm 
boundary  extends  a  mountain-region  inhabited  by  several, 
independent  tribes  belonging  to  the  Nagas  or  Kookees.. 
On  the  east  it  is  divided  from  the  valley  of  Kubo  and  other- 
districts  annexed  to  the  Birman  empire,  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Muring  range.  According  to  the  estimate* 
of  Captain  Pemberton,  the  known  portion  of  Muneepoor 
occupies  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  of  which  a  valley,  or 
rather  plain,  containing  660  square  miles,  constitutes  the* 
central  portion.  This  plain  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  a. 
zone  of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  subject  to  Muneepoor. 

The  valley,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  roost  valuable, 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  is  2600  feet  above  the  sea.    Its  ex 
treme  length  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  average  breadth., 
about  18.    In  its  whole  extent  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  al- 
luvium of  great  fertility,  and  consists  of  two  gently  inclined, 
plains,  meeting  in  the  middle  on  the  banks  of  the  Imphan. 
Toorel  river.    Numerous  small  detached  groups  of  hills  ap- 
pear in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  above  which  they  rise* 
from  500  to  600  feet ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  antient  town  of 
Muneepoor  is  a  range,  whose  central  peak,  called  Nong- 
mueeching,  is  2700  feet  above   the  valley,  and  5200  &et. 
above  Uie  sea.  The  valley  itself  is  perfectly  free  from  fomsts* 
but  every  village  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fruitrlKPes* 
Nearly  tne  whole  of  the  oeotnd  poxtioii  consists.of  aiseriei 
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of  jheh  and  marshes,  vbich  retain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  furnish  extensive  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  villages  are  built  either  upon  the  edges  of  the 
slopes  connecting  the  bases  of  the  mountains  with  the  valley, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Imphan  Toorcl,  which  are  generally 
higher  than  the  country  behind  them. 

The  ranj^e  of  mountains  which  forms  the  western  barrier 
of*  the  valley  is  more  elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other 
between  Silhet  in  Bengal  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Birman  empire;  it  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  south-south- 
west, between  94"  and  93**  30'  E.  long.,  for  80  miles,  to  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Muneepoor  valley,  where  it 
gradually  declines,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  series  of 
broken  and  rugged  heights.  It  slopes  gradually  into  the 
valley  by  a  succession  of  lower  hills.  But  on  the  western 
side  this  range,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  general  name, 
throws  olf  numerous  precipitous  ridges,  whose  upper  por- 
tions are  too  steep  to  aamit  cultivation,  which  is  consequently 
limited  to  the  lowest  part  of  their  declivities.  On  this  side 
it  is  an  almost  unbroken  mass  of  magnificent  primeval  forest 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  tlie  eastern  face  of  the 
range,  which  fronts  the  valley,  has  been  almost  entirely 
cleared,  and  is  annually  cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton  by 
the  Nagas.  The  elevation  of  the  principal  range  varies  from 
5790  to  8200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Muring  ranse,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  east, 
is  less  extensive  and  elevated.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
50  miles,  and  its  eastern  declivity  is  the  more  precipitous. 
It  is  united  with  the  valley  by  a  gentle  slope.  Its  elevation 
varies  between  4900  and  6730  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  lies  within  the  limits  of  Muneepoor,  but  the  valleys 
beyond  it  belong  mostly  to  the  Birman  empire ;  the  most 
important  and  extensive  is  that  of  Kubo. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  valley  is  not  enclosed  by  a 
continuous  range,  but  by  the  projecting  ends  of  numerous 
ridges,  which  issue  from  two  extensive  mountain- tracts 
which  lie  in  that  direction;  the  northern  has  been  ex- 
plored very  imperfectly  and  the  southern  not  at  all  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  northern  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
mountains  which  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Asam,  and  the  southern  seems  to  constitute  the 
most  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Yeomadong  range  or 
Aracan  mountains,  which,  separating  Aracan  from  Birma, 
terminate  with  Cape  Negrais  (16''  N.  lat.).  The  ridges  pro- 
jecting from  both  mountain-regions  stretch  into  the  valley* 
and  are  separated  by  narrow  defiles,  through  which  a  small 
stream  generally  flows. 

The  principal  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toorel,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in 
the  mountain-region  lying  north  of  the  vale ;  the  eastern  is 
called  the  Eeril,  and  the  western  the  Khongba  river.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  principal  branch,  unites  with  the  Eeril 
two  miles  south  of  Lan^thabal,  near  24°  40'  N.  lat.  Ten 
miles  lower  down,  it,  is  joined  by  the  Thobal  river,  which 
likewise  descends  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  northern 
mountain-region.  The  Imphan  Toorel  traverses  the  centre 
of  the  vale  in  a  southern  direction,  and  enters  the  southern 
mountain-region  at  the  village  of  Shoogoonoo,  near  24°  15' 
N«  lat.  Its  course  in  this  region  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
to  form  a  tremendous  fall,  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  and  the  low 
lands  of  Kul6  amounts  to  more  than  1500  feet.  This  differ- 
ence of  level  must  be  overcome  either  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  numerous  falls  or  by  one  or  two  of  stupendous  magnitude. 
After  leaving  the  mountain-region  at  22°  35'  N.  lat.,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Kule,  belonging  to  Birma,  where  it  is  called 
Nankath^  Khyoung,  and  after  receiving  the  united  waters 
of  the  Myettha  and  Man  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  south, 
it  suddenly  turns  north  by  a  bold  bend  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  about  35  miles,  when  it  bends  east,  and  tra* 
Tersing  the  Ungoching  hills,  enters  the  Ningtha  or  Kuen- 
duen  river,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Irawaddi.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  upward  of  300  miles,  but, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  only  navigable  for  small 
skiffs  formed  of  a  single  tree,  which  are  the  only  description 
of  boats  used  in  Muneepoor.  During  the  floods  it  flows  with 
a  velocity  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  has  a  depth  of 
20  to  30  feet,  owing  to  its  contracted  channel ;  but  if  the 
season  is  more  than  usually  wet,  the  waters  rush  over  the 
banks,  and  convert  all  the  central  portions  of  the  vale  into 
a  vast  swamp. 

At  about  24°  30'  N.  lat.  the  Imphan  Toorel  is  joined  by 
the  Koretuh  river,  or  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Logta^  which  is 


about  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  and  ooeupi«  the  so. ; 
western  corner  of  the  vale.  It  is  formed  by  duoktw.) 
small  streams  descending  from  the  western  mounuinnnjt 
Near  its  southern  extremity  are  three  ranged  of  vku 
islands ;  the  central  range,  called  Tangak-hoolet,  is  4:u  (k 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  These  islands  are  priaa{it;p 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  are  particularly  well  adap^i 
*to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  The  lake  furnishes  twuiUu 
varieties  of  fish,  eighteen  common  to  the  rivers  of  fieoa 
and  eight  not  found  in  any  of  them. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Muneepoor,  which  lid  i 
the  west  of  the  vale,  and  separates  it  from  Ca>bar,  i 
traversed  by  the  Barak  or  Soormah  river,  an  alliueoi  i 
the  Brahmapootra,  or  Me^na,  into  which  it  U\]a  oev  ili: 
village  of  Sunerampoor  in  BengaL  The  sources  of  \^ 
river  are  about  25°  30'  N.  lat  and  94°  20'  £.  h\^^  i£  i, 
mountain-region  which  lies  between  Muneepoor  and  As»i 
It  runs  through  Muneepoor  in  a  south-south- westera  k^- 
tion,  and  forms  at  the  most  southr  western  corner  of  thsous;- 
try  a  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  into  a  nonhcn«: 
It  flows  north  for  about  50  miles,  and  here  forms  the  iku- 
dary-line  between  Muneepoor  and  Casbar  up  to  the  n^r 
of  the  Jeeree  river.  Its  course  throuj^h  MuneepoL*:  .* 
upwards  of  180  miles;  but  it  is  too  rapid  for  narigiv 
It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeeree  river  that  it  \imt 
navigable  for  boats  of  any  burthen. 

The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  modified  bj ; 
elevation  above  the  sea  and  the  mountains  which  suirou.! 
it    In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  at  u- 
varies  between  56°  and  58°,  and  hoar-frost  occurs  U^m 
during  the  night.    In  November  and  February  the  ik 
mometer  is  at  noon  between  60°  and  68°,  and  ia  im 
generally  attains  from  80°  to  85°.    The  difference  betvtu 
the  temperature  of  Muneepoor  and  Calcutta  io  i&u 
(December,  January,  and  February)  is  firom  1 1  to  J8d«gm> 
but  in  summer  (June,  July,  and  August)  it  vari^  ^] 
between  6  and  8  degrees.     The  quantity  of  nin  ii  aaei 
less  at  Muneepoor  than  at  Calcutta,  though  the  nuaber «/ 
rainy  days  is  greater.    At  Calcutta  there  are  ooly  li  mfij 
days  in  the  year,  while  in  Muneepoor  they  amount  to  Jlii 
but  at  Calcutta  55*39,  and  at  Muneepoor  only  4£'^ii»^l^ 
of  rain  fall    On  the  slopes  of  the  mounttins  iunoiii)% 
the  vale  the  showers  are  more  frequent  thui  ia  tiK  M 
country ;  but  the  cold  months,  from  November  to  tehr 
ruary,  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  rain,  la  »*^'[ 
the  showers  become  very  frequent,  and  in  the  wm  w 
April  the  rains  are  sometimes  more  abundant  than  in  i'^'^ 
parts  of  the  year.    In  May  the  rivers  begin  to  rw-J* 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  October,  wmb  tij^ 
again  fall  with  remarkable  rapidity.  During  the  coWDWUa 
until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  w* 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  which,  on  dissipating,  ^' 
beautifully  clear  and  cloudless  atmosphere;  hut  »ii^ 
after  sunset  the  vapours  become  again  condensed,  aaua 
precipitated  as  dew,  which,  during  the  night,  i*  ooo"*' 
into  hoar-frost    The  climate  of  Muneepoor  is  Ji««iiid) 
favourable  to  the  constitutions  both  of  Buropean*  »»»•'' 
natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  agricultural  prqduce  of  Muneepoor  consists  W' 
pally  of  rice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food,  aw 
crops  are  everywhere  very  abundant,  as  tlw  nuaif  ^ 
streams  which  issue  from  the  mountains  *^'^^^^w^y,f^ 
vale  ensure  an  adequate  irrigation  even  to  the  "**i\^ 
are  above  the  level  of  the  general  'wundation.  J^^ 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  and  different  ^^d* of «s^^^ 
and  opium,  are  also  cultivated,  and  coUon  i","*^^*"^^*^ 
the  mountainous  districte.    In  the  gardens  wbjcli  w"r^ 
each  house  vegetables  aie  extensively  cultivated ;« 
the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  EnglUh  o*^j^^ 
introduced  the  vegetobles  of  Europe,  such  as  p«M»  r^^ 
different  varieties  of  greens  and  cabbages,  canois,  r 
beet-root  and  turnips ;  the  two  first  have  P^^^^^^jw 
ceptable  to  the  people,  that  they  now  are  ^]^^^ 
sally  cultivated.    Fruits  do  not  generaUy  athua  ^r 
fection,  except  pineapples,  which  are  not  ^^\^^i^ 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  oranges  grown  on  wp 
of  lake  Logta.    The  other  fruits  are  apples.  ^F^^* -g* 
berries,  strawberries,  limes,  pomegranates,  8;"*Tu  ^i&tJ, 
and  jack-fruit;  but  they  are  not  disUnguwne<i7     ^^ 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  skill  in  their  culttvsw.    ^ 
is  collected  in  considemble  quantities  in  wia«  ^"^ 
the  northern  borders  of  the  vale»  ..Maitf  iiM 

,    In  no  part  of  India  do  the  Ibr9st&  ftff otd  ft  0E<**^ 
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)f  excellent  trtfea  than  those  \yhich  cover  the  mountains 
;urroundin|^  the  vale  of  Muneepoor.  Cedar  of  gigantic 
liae,  fir,  and  pine,  occupy  the  highest  portions  of  the  ranges ; 
>ak  of  every  size  occurs  on  the  several  hills  and  mountains, 
md  is  employed  as  fuel  and  huilding  materials.  Many 
>lher  foreat^trees,  commonly  found  in  countries  in  the  lati- 
ude  of  Muneepoor,  are  ahundant.  The  teak-tree  however, 
ind  the  keo,  from  which  the  celehrated  Burmese  varnish 
is  obtained,  are  only  met  with  on  the  south  eastern  ranges 
bordering^  on  the  vale  of  Kuho.  But  all  this  wealth  is  of 
little  use  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  transporting  the 
timber  to  foreign  markets  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 

The  animals  employed  in  agriculture  are  buffaloes  and 
cattle,  more  especially  the  former.  The  cattle  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  Bengal.  The  horses  are  of  a  d  irainutive 
size,  rarely  attaining  a  neight  exceeding  thirteen  hands; 
but  they  are  hardy,  vigorous,  and  highly  valued.  Goats 
and  sheep  are  only  reared  on  the  slopes  of  tbe  mountains ; 
the  latter  were  lately  introduced  by  British  oflRcers.  Ele- 
phants are  frequently  seen  in  the  glens  and  defiles  on  the 
north  of  the  vale ;  deer  are  abundant,  and  grow  to  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  wild  hog  is  not  less  common,  but 
the  tigers  have  retired  to  the  nistnesses  of  the  hills,  as 
cultivation  has  extended  in  the  vale.  A  wild  dog  is  found 
among  the  hills,  where  it  hunts  in  packs.  Fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  pigeons  are  sufficiently  numerous. 

Gold  is  not  found  in  Muneepoor,  though  it  occurs  in  the 
Kyen-duen,  and  in  the  rivers  which  fall  mto  it ;  but  iron  is 
common  in  several  parts,  especially  in  the  beds  of  small 
rivers  south  of  Thobal  and  in  the  hills  near  Langthabal. 
This  metal  is  worked  and  manufactured  into  axes,  hoes 
and  plough-shares,  spears,  arrow-heads,  and  blades  for  dag- 
gers. No  other  metal  seems  to  occur;  but  several  rick 
salt-springs  are  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale,  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured 
from  them  is  not  only  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
vale,  but  is  also  used  as  an  article  of  traffic  with  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  who  barter  for  it  their  tobacco,  ginger, 
cloth,  and  cotton. 

The  Muneepoorees,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vale,  appear  to 
be  the  descendants  of  a  Mongol  colony,  which  in  antient 
times  penetrated  into  this  country :  they  rather  resemble 
the  Chinese  and  Burmese  than  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
being  taller,  stronger,  and  possessing  a  more  vigorous  mmd 
than  the  latter.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  iu 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  They  make  several  kinds  of  cotton- 
cloth  and  muslins,  and  their  silk  fabrics  are  remarkable 
for  strength  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  especially 
a  kind  of  large  scarfs,  which  sometimes  are  very  richly 
embroidered,  and  then  exported  to  Ava.  Capt.  Pembertou 
estimates  the  whole  population  at  only  20,000  souls,  and 
states  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  at 
present  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.  He  ascribes 
It  to  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Burmese  before  tlie  last 
war.  The  language  of  the  Muneepoorees  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Bengal,  but  the  Bengalee  is  generally  under- 
stood.   Brahmanism  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  religion. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  vale  are  occupied  by 
different    tribes  of  mountaineers.     All  the  tribes  north, 
west,  and  east  of  the  vale  partake  strongly  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and  are  remarkable 
for  superior  height,  fairer  complexion,  and  more  elevated 
forehead,  when  compared  with  the  tribes  which  occupy  the 
southern  borders  of  Muneepoor.    The  last-mentioned  tribes 
rarely  average  more  than  five  feet  one  or  two  inches  in 
height,  and  their  colour  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
Bengalees  of  the  olain ;   in  features  they  rather  resemble 
the  Malays  than  the  Tartars.     The  mountainous  country 
between  Casbar  and  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  occupied  by 
the  Kupooees,  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  Nagas : 
the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Murams  inhabit  the  high  moun- 
tain-range between  Muneepoor  and  Asam ;  and  among  the 
other  trioes,  the  Loohooppas,  on  the  north-east  of  the 
vale,  are  the  most  numerous.    All  these  tribes  are  culti- 
Tators  of  the  soil,  and   reside  in  villages.    Among  the 
Murams  the  terrace  system  of  cultivation  very  generally 
prevails  •  but  the  other  tribes  only  clear  the  forest  and  burn 
the  wood,  after  which  they  cultivate  the  ground  until  it  is 
exhausted.     Tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  pepper  are  uni- 
versally cultivated  ;  and  cloth  is  manufactured  of  their  own 
cotton,  which  is  highly  pri2ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  low  countries. 


The  town  of  Muneepoor,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  vale,  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  with  the  Burmese,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  The  raja  of  Muneepoor,  who,  since 
the  peace  of  Yandaboo  (1826),  is  placed  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  British  government  in  India,  resides  in  the 
village  of  Langthabal,  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Khongba 
and  Eeril.  There  is  no  place  in  this  country  which  carries 
on  any  commerce,  but  it  will  probably  become  the  entrep6t 
of  an  extensive  trade,  as  the  most  easy  route  by  land 
between  Hindustan  and  China  lies  across  this  vale,  and  the 
Chinese  merchants  from  Yunnan  formerly  advanced  as  far 
as  Muneepoor  in  their  commercial  travels.  The  greatest 
difficulty  which  opposes  such  an  extension  of  trade  is  the 
mountainous  country  between  the  lowlands  of  Cashar  and 
the  vale.  Tliough  three  roads  traverse  this  tract,  they  pass 
from  four  to  seven  mountain-ranges  within  a  space  of  be- 
tween 80  and  90  miles,  and  can  only  be  used  during  the  dry 
season.  The  country  between  Muneepoor  and  China  Feems 
to  offer  fewer  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

(Pemberton's  Report  ofUie  Eastern  Frontier  of  British 
India ;  Ritter's  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  v.) 

MUNICH  (in  German,  Munchen\  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of 
the  Isar,  in  a  plain  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  low 
hills.  It  is  in  48''  8'  19"  N.  lat  and  11*»  35'  15"  E.  long. 
Munich,  though  it  still  bears  traces  of  its  antinuity,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Germany.  It  nas  several 
broad  straight  streets,  with  lofty  houses,  in  a  good  style, 
and  some  very  handsome  squares.  In  the  Odeon-square  is 
an  obelisk  95  feet  hish,  made  of  the  metal  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy,  ana  erected  in  1833,  in  honour  of  30,000 
Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812.  The 
Max-Joseph-square  is  to  be  adorned  with  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  King  Maximilian,  which  is  now  completed,  and 
will  probably  be  set  up  before  this  article  is  printed. 
Though  not  a  place  of  strength,  Munich  is  still  surrounded 
with  a  rampart,  and  has  seven  gates  leading  to  the  suburbs, 
viz.  St.  Anne's  (formerly  Lehel),  Au,  Isarvorstadt,  Maximi- 
lianvorstadt,  Ludwigsvorstadt,  and  Schonfeld;  tbe  last  three 
are  of  modern  date,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  fine 
buildings.  The  largest  suburb  is  the  Au,  lying  beyond  the 
two  arms  of  the  Isar,  and  connected  with  the  old  city  by 
two  bridges,  one  of  stone,  347  feet  in  length,  and  the  other 
of  wood,  700  feet  long. 

The  population  of  Munich  and  the  suburbs  was,  in  1815, 
60,215.  In  1824  it  amounted  to  66,125  without  the  garri- 
son; but  including  the  garrison,  with  the  4667  women  and 
children  belonging  to  it«  and  the  village  of  Haidhausen, 
with  3475  inhabitants,  the  total  was  74,067.  Cannabich 
(1836)  says  that,  according  to  the  latest  census,  the  total 
population,  including  the  garrison,  was  95,536.  The  latest 
account  we  have  seen  (1838)  gives  95,718,  of  whom  72,117 
were  Roman  Catholics,  5826  Lutherans,  607  Calvinists,  'J32 
Jews,  and  4d  of  various  other  sects. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  known  to  be  such  in 
Munich  is  very  great,  and  seems  to  be  increasing,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement : — 

Ye.an.  Lejfit.  lUegiL 

1809  1572  653 

1814  1958  786 

1815  2295  814 

Some  accounts  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  state  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  as  eaual  to  and  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  legitimate ;  but  sucn  statements  require  to  be 
supported  by  very  good  evidence. 

Munich  has  numerous  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  improved  or  founded  by  tlie  late 
king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  and  the  present  king  Ludwig; 
to  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  indebtea  for  the  magnificent 
buildings  and  inestimable  treasures  of  antient  and  modern 
art.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in 
1759  by  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph  III.;  in  1807  it 
received  from  king  Maximilian  I.  a  new  constitution  and 
ample  endowment,  and  was  reorganised  in  1827.  A  gene- 
ral conservator  has  under  his  care  the  public  library  of 
400,000  volumes  and  8500  MSS.,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Brazilian  Museum,  composed  of  the  collections 
formea  by  Dr.  Spix  and  Dr.  Martius  (whose  numerous  and 
splendid  works  on  Brazil  and  its  natural  history  fur  surpass 
anything  hitherto  published  in  Germany),  the  Physical, 
Mathematical,  and  Polytechnic  collections,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Cabinet  of  Medals,  the  Antiquarium  or  Cabinet 
of  Antiquities,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Observa 
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tory  at  Bogeuhaiifien,  &c.  There  are  two  gymnasia  for  the 
liigUer  branches  of  education,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  Military  Academy,  the  Veterinary  and  Medical- Clini- 
cal Schools,  the  seminary  for  forming  teachers,  the  Centrstl 
Polytechnic  School,  and  many  others.  The  univei-sity  was 
founded  in  June,  1472,  at  Ingolstadt,  was  transferred  in 
1800  to  liindshut,  and  in  1827  to  Munich.  In  1835  it 
celebrated  its  373rd  anniversary,  on  which  occasion  the 
new  regulations  for  the  studies  and  disciphne  were  promul- 
gated. There  are  58  ordinary  and  1 0  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  between  1300  and  1400  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  well  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  requisites, 
and  has  a  library  of  105,000  volumes.  Besides  many  private 
schools,  there  are  13  elementai7  schools  for  boys  and  12 
for  girls  of  the  lower  classes,  which  are  attended  by  above 
6000  children ;  and  Sunday-schools,  chiefly  for  servants  and 
work-people.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous, 
nud  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  Such  are  the  general  hospital, 
for  500  patients;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  for  260  patients; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the 
military  lazaretto,  the  poorhouse,  the  lunatic  hospital,  the 
lying-in  hospital,  and  many  others.  The  house  of  correction 
is  considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  contains  a  manu- 
factory of  woollen  cloths.  In  one  year  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured was  worth  100,194  florins,  and  the  gain  of  the  442 
prisoners  36,467  florins  (10  florins=l/.  sterling).  The  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  Count  Rumford  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicity  at  Munich  are  well  known.  His  establish- 
ment fur  preoaring  and  distributing  economical  soup  still 
subsists. 

The  manufactures  of  Munich  are  of  many  different  kinds, 
chiefly  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood : 
the  articles  made  are  linen,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  damask, 
sil  k,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano- fortes,  playing-cards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  coaches,  excellent  mathematical, 
surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraun- 
hofer*s  (now  Utzschneider's)  manufactory  of  astronomical 
and  optical  instruments  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
In  1824  it  produced  the  great  telescope  for  the  univei'sity 
of  Dorpat,  which  is  160  Paris  inches  in  length  and  10  in 
diameter.  There  are  likewi4e  manufactures  of  leather, 
snuff,  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1347,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  Germany),  extensive  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
But  all  these  are  on  the  whole  of  little  importance,  and  the 
inhabitants  owe  their  support  chiefly  to  the  numerous 
public  establishments,  the  government  ofiices,  the  expen- 
diture of  the  court,  and  of  the  numerous  landowners  who 
reside  in  the  capital.  Lithography  was  invented  at  Munich 
by  M.  Sennefelder. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain 
numerous  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  which 
are  very  much  frequented.  The  English  garden,  as  it  is 
called,  laid  out  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  The  river  Isar  flows  through  it, 
and  has  a  neat  bridge  over  it.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
royal  country-seats  of  Nymphenburg  and  Schleissheim,both 
of  which  contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitants 
of  Munich  are  very  fond  of  amusement:  in  the  summer 
they  enjoy  the  open  air  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  winter, 
besides  the  carnival,  frequent  concerts  and  balls.  There 
are  likewise  three  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  far 
south,  the  climate  is  by  no  means  mud,  in  consequence  of 
iU  elevation  of  1586  leet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  sudden,  and  injurious  to  health. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  Munich  has  raised  itself 
to  a  European  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  distinction  she  is  mainly  indebted  not  to  the 
patronage  alone,  but  to  the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the 
present  sovereign  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  in  behalf  of 
art.  The  numW  of  public  buildings  erected  within  that 
comparatively  very  brief  space  of  time,  some  of  them  such 
as  would  be  deemed  ornaments  to  any  of  the  largest  capitals 
in  Europe,  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of 
such  a  small  kingdom  as  Bavaria  are  taken  into  the  account. 
Neither  .is  it  merely  as  buildings— as  works  of  architecture 
alone,  that  these  additions  to  the  capital  are  worthy  monu- 
ments of  art;  for  painting  and  sculpture,  fresco,  and  in 
some  instances  polychromy  also,  have  been  unsparingly 
employed  to  embellish  them.  The  interiors  of  our  British 
Museum  and  National  Crallery  are  of  quaker-like  plainness 
in  comparison  with  the  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  and  Pina- 
oothek;  nor  have  we  anything  whatever  that  can  even  con- 


vey an  idea  of  the  iV^soos  of  ibe  Hof-Arkadea  and  t 
Allerheiligeu  Kapelle^  or  of  the  Ionic  polychrome  teiQ|^ 
what  is  called  the  English  Grarden.  It  would  in  fact  K^y 
not  only  a  volume,  but  one  copiously  illustrated  «ii'a .: 
gravin^s,  to  describe  at  all  satisfactor£[]r  those  edifice>2'< 
which  nave  been  erected  aod  adorned  within  the  brief  s^j 
above  mentioned^  or  which  are  still  actually  in  progreat.  ^ 
shall  therefore  merely  give  some  account  of  the  princjii 
after  first  noticing  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable  of  J 
older  buildings. 

The  cathedra],  or  Frauea-kirche,  which  was  b^jr.  \ 
Duke  Sigmund  in  1468,  and  completed  twenty  yesua  af^i 
wards,  is  in  a  poor  and  mean  style  of  Gothic,  besidtrs  ^ 
very  homely  in  its  materials.  '  Both  the  nare  and  t  ivni 
says  Dr.  Dibdin,  *  which  arc  of  red  brick,  are  frigbuL  j 
the  extreme;  without  ornament,  without  gcDenJ  do.i 
without  either  meaning  or  expression  of  any  kind.  I^ 
towers  cannot  be  less  than  350  feet  in  height,  but  the  *i 
are  mere  pepper-boxes/  The  edifice  is  therefore  reciir. 
able  chiefly  for  its  size,  although  its  dimensions  are  It  i 
means  extraordinary,  the  lengln  being  321  feetEu^IbJi  i 
greatest  breadth  122,  and  the  height  to  tlie  summit  o^u 
vaulting  of  the  nave  110.  Neither  does  th«  intetinr^'. 
tain  much  that  is  particularly  interesting,  excepting  > 
large  and  sumptuous  mausoleum  in  the  middle  otik^y 
which  was  erected  in  1603-12,  by  Maximilian  I^  to  tki> 
mory  of  his  great-grandfather  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  I- 
splendid  work  of  art,  which  Dibdin  declares  to  have' hi'v 
any  superior  of  its  kind  throughout  Europe,' is  of  U 
marble  and  bronze,  and  was  executed  from  the  dei^. 
Peter  Candid,  who  also  painted  the  principal  altar-pi«c: 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  St.  Salvator's,  do?  ^ 
Greek  church,  erected  in  1494;  after  which,  8cronk| 
the  succession  of  dates,  comes  St.  Michaers,  or  the  H 
kirche,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  April  ISth,i5sJ,r 
Duke  William  V.  It  is  280  feet  in  leDglh,and  iiiii'>^ 
form  of  a  cross.  The  architect  was  Wolfemg  Miiller,  m^ 
of  what  he  has  here  done  Dibdin  speaks  in  the  14'^ 
terms  of  praise.  •  I  can  recollect  nothing,*  says  he,  'to  k« 
put  in  competition  with  it  as  a  comparatively  moden 
edifice.  The  interior  is,  as  to  Roman  ucluiectuie,  whii 
that  of  St.Ouen  is  as  to  Gothic,  although  tbelatensof 
considerably  greater  extent.  1 1  is  indeed  ibi  Teiy  cham  of 
interior  arciiitecture.*  , 

The  church  of  St.  Caietan,  a  work  of  tVc  «eveTv\wt\th 
century,  when  it  was  founded  bv  the  eleclress  Adelaide,  anfl 
completed  in  1675,  was  designed  by  an  Italian  vm^"^ 
Agostino  Barella  of  Bologna.     It  is  220  feet  iii  \^^}\ 
120  in  its  greatest  width,  being  in  the  form  of  a  cwa,«»:^ 
has  a  centre  cupola  raised  on  Corinthisn  colamus.  u 
facade  however  is  of  much  later  date  tbati  the  wj ' 
being  built  until  n  767,  when  it  was  executed  after  tb?' 
signs  of  Couvillers,  a  Frenchman.    Dibdin  says^^ 
church,  that  it  is  quite  of  the  Italian  school  of  *«J  »f  !7 
to  be  a  St  Peter's  at  Rome  in  miniature— the  toitf*\ 
tiful  and  striking.    Again,  '  It  is  doubtless  one  of  uk^ 
beautiful  churches  in  Bavaria.*    But  correct  as  ««<*  J^-J^ 
might  be  at  the  time  when  he  visited  Manich,  m  IsiJ-^; 
no  longer  so.    The  present  Allerheiligeu  Kapelle,  l^  r 
kirche.  St.  Bonifacius,  did  not  then  eidsHM^^ 
exception  of  the  Glyptotheca,  which  was  merely  ^^^^^ 
not  one  of  the   many  splendid  new  fabncs  vim 
adorn  the  Bavarian  capital  had  even  been  f^^^^^ 
as  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  our  Table  of  m^^ 
Neither  did  the  building  itself  at  that  time  f^^^. 
waldsen's  magnificent  work,  the  tomb  of  ?^^J;"l^rt 
nois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  erected  to  him  by  w  ^^ 
in  which,  besides  a  colossal  figure  of  the  ^'^'^*'^'-*jn*i!i 
there  are  two  beautiful  genii,  and  a  female  ^f^lL , 
muse  of  History,  while  a  porUl  of  G^^^**"  °^'f!w)OB. 
rich  architectural  background  to  the  whole  ^^J^^^^^ 
The  Trinity  church,  formerly  that  of  the  ^^^^^'\i  oo 
was  begun  in  1704,  and  is  a  rotunda  with  \fi^W 
eighteen  Ctorinlhian  columns.    The  fa^we  is  w 
order.  .  ^.i,  s^ja  n 

The  Alie  Residenz,  or  Old  Palace,  is  « ^"Wf  n^^i^Y 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Vasan,  J  ^ 
lian  I.,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  <^n^^^- ^g  pprif 
front  is  about  550  feet  in  length,  and  has  two  n  ^^^^^ 
portals,  ornamented  with  bronze  statues.  y*\^  ^^ 
courts,  adorned  with  rich  fountains  ^"",  ,"f  evtfj*^ 
while  as  to  the  interior  itself,  the  stores  of  ^^^^ 
Iscription  there  treasured  up  almost  exceea 
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iHiat  is  called  the  ScHone  or  Reiche  Kapelle  well  deserves 
s  latter  epithet, being  composed  of  and  filled  with  the  most 
ijstly  materials;  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  amethysts,  gold,  ivory, 
isplay  themselves  everywhere,  c^'cn  in  the  mosaic  floor: 
I  short,  such  is  its  marvellous  gorp;eousness  that  this  single 
partnicnt  is  said  to  have  cost  Maximilian  I.  several  mil- 
ions  of  florins.  To  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  other 
on  tents  of  this  palace  and  its  numerous  cabinets— of  the 
iorks  in  painting,  carving,  bijouterie,  &c.  of  which  it  is  tho 
epository,  is  here  utterly  impossible.  Yet,  vast  as  this  pile 
>cforc  was,  it  has  been  prodigiously  extended  by  two  others, 
lamely,  the  Neue  Residenz  (new  palace),  or  Koniffsban,  and 
\\ii  Festbau,  which  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  with 
t,  and  forming  together  with  it  one  enormous  mass  of 
>iiilding:,  as  is  apparent  from  the  accompanying  siluattoti's 
j/a/i,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  extensive  and  varied 
;rt)iip  of  architecture  extending  from  the  faigade  of  the  post- 
)tVu*e  to  the  old  picture-gallery  on  the  north  side  of  theHof- 
■J  art  en  and  that  end  of  Ludwigs  Sirasse. 


Do 


t^^. 


■>. 


1      ^  mimmmmm. 


A  Max- Joseph's  F1«U. 
B   Hof-GartcD  Sirasw. 
C   Hof-Gartt-n. 
D  Orieou-Plctx. 

art  Alto  Rrttd«Ds,orOldPalM«. 
66  Kunfgitbau. 
Festbaik 
Allerheiligea  lUp*!]*,  or 

Chu[K'l  Uoya^ 
G^irdcns. 


d 


f  Old  HoMh^atm. 

a    New  Theatre. 

h    Postgeboode,  FMt-ofl!e«< 

ii    Baiaftr. 

kk  Uof-arfcjMlen. 

\l   Fictnre  Gallery, 
m   Odeoii. 

»  LeechteoborK  Pataeab 
O  Ludwigs  Strasse. 


ce 


The  Konigsbau  {Jb  b),  begun  in  1826,  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Leo  von  Klenze,  a(]^oins  the  Old  Palace  at 
iU  south-west  angle,  and  forms  the  north  side  of  tlie  Max* 
Josoph*s  Platz,  the  east  and  south  sides  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  theatre  and  post-office  respectively ;  while  the 
centre  is  adorned  with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  the 
Ulc  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  a  sitting  colossal  figure  on  a 
double  pedestal,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  reliefs,  and 
the  lower  one  has  the  figure  of  a  lion  partly  projecting  from 
it  at  each  angle.    Of  the  Place  the  fa9ade  of  the  iConigs- 
biiu,  40G  feet  in  length,  forms  one  entire  and  the  longest 
bide,  it  being  somewhat  narrower  at  the  other  end,  or  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Postgebaiide.     Not  only  the  style  of 
the  Konigsbau,  but  the  design  itself,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
bltince  to  that  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence ;  more  in 
liict  than  is  at  all  desirable,  because  if  noble  and  imposing, 
it  is  also  too  severe  and  monotonous,  and  by  no  means  cor- 
vesponds  with  or  suggests  the  more  refined  style  of  deco- 
ration employed  in  the  interior.   The  ground-floor  and  that 
above  it  have  each  twenty-three  arches  in  one  continued 
line,  of  which  the  centre  ones  below  are  larger  than  the 
otliers,  and  form  open  entrances  to  the  loggia  or  carriage 
P.  C,  No.  972. 


vestibule,  as  in  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House.  The 
third  story  rises  above  the  rest  of  tho  elevation,  it  being 
only  eleven  windows  in  length,  and  has  therefore  a  balus- 
traded  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  flat  roof  above 
the  remainder  of  tho  facade  ;  in  which  respect  the  building 
also  resembles  the  original  one  at  Florence.  Closely  how- 
ever as  the  architect  has  followed  his  model  for  the  most 
part,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  innovate  upon  it  in  somo 
respects,  since,  besides  giving  a  Doric  entablature  to  the 
ground-floor,  he  has  introduced  an  order  in  pilasters  in 
each  of  the  upper  ones ;  the  first  with  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals,  the  other  with  Roman. 

After  all,  it  is  the  interior  of  the  Konigsbau  which  has 
obtained  for  the  building  its  celebrity,  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  and  classical  taste  displayed  in  its  decorations, 
the  extensive  employment  of  fresco-painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  high  talent  manifested  in  them  by  Schnorr,  Zimmer- 
mann,  Kaulbach,  Schwanthaler,  and  other  artists,  who  have 
here  had  ample  scope  allowed  them.  Those  who  wish  for 
any  particulars  respecting  them,  may  be  referred  to  the 
'  Visits  and  Sketches'  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  has  spoken  of 
some  of  the  apartments  rather  at  length  and  with  no  little 
warmth  of  admiration.  Unfortunately  however  there  is  one 
pervading  defect  unobserved,  or  at  least  unmentioned  by  her, 
and  which,  as  far  as  the  architect  is  concerned,  detracts  very 
materially  from  his  praise,  ahd  from  the  merit  of  all  the  rest ; 
which  is,  that  there  are  no  beauties  of  any  kind  in  the  plan, 
consequently  nothing  has  in  that  respect  been  sacrificed  to 
architectural  cflTect,  notwithstanding  which,  the  arrangement 
is  most  inconvenient  and  faulty.  In  fact,  it  is  decoration 
alone,  rather  than  architecture,  which  here  displays  itself; 
whatever  praise  therefore  may  be  due  to  Von  Klenze  for  the 
share  he  may  have  had  in  conceiving  or  sugs;esting,  or  even 
in  desiirnijag  much  of  the  embellishment,  he  cerlainly  has 
shjwn  neither  ability  nor  study  in  regard  to  anything  else. 
The  staircase  on  the  east  or  king's  side  leads  through  two 
ante-rooms  (whose  walls  are  of  scagliola  in  imitation  of  co- 
loured marbles,  with  painted  friezes,  representing  respec^ 
tivcly  the  history  of  Orpheus  and  subjects  from  Hesiod's 
*Theogony')  into  a  saloon  or  reception-room  32  feet  square, 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  series  of 
suhjects  from  Homer,  painted  in  fi'esco  by  Schnorr.  The 
next  in  course  is  the  throne  room  (58  ft.  6  in.  by  33  ft.  4  in.), 
the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  gildings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pilasters  and  mouldings,  and  decorated 
with  arabesques  in  polished  and  dead  gold,  while  the  friezes 
by  Schwanthaler  exhibit  different  subjects  from  Pindar. 
The  gilding  alone  of  this  single  room  is  said  to  have  cost 
72,000  florins.  Here  the  rooms  on  this  side  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  their  ma- 
jesties'private  rooms;  therefore  those  beyond  them  must 
be  approached  from  the  staircase  at  the  north-west  anglo  of 
the  buildinj^,  which  leads  to  nearly  the  same  number  of 
rooms  termmating  in  the  queen's  throne-room  and  drawing- 
room,  the  former  decorated  with  encaustic  paintings  by 
Kaulbach,  of  subjects  from  Klopstock.  Another  stitinge 
oversight  in  the  plan  is,  that  the  dining-room  (painted  by 
Zimmermann  with  a  series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon)  is 
placed  immediately  behind  the  king's  throne-room,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  latter  must  be  made  use  of  as  a  passage- 
room  to  it.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  the  plan  is 
positively  bad ;  and  even  many  more  defects  in  it  might 
be  pointed  out.  The  whole  indeed  seems  to  be  fittetl  for 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  rooms  not  intended  to  be 
occupied,  but  to  remain  always  open  to  free  inspection,  as  a 
continuous  gallery  exhibiting  a  succession  of  siame,  each 
appropriated  to  one  set  of  wall-paintings  and  other  decora- 
tions ;  and  as  far  as  concerns  emoellishment,  each  is  in  itself 
a  study.  It  is  impossible  to  particularise  further  than  we 
already  have  done,  except  merely  to  mention,  that  on  tho 
upper  floor,  forming  the  loftier  part  of  the  fa^de,  there  are 
apartments  for  entertainments,  among  which  is  a  ball-room, 
62  feet  by  37,  and  27  high,  with  semicircular  ends,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  Blumensaal,  or  hall  of  flowers,  68  feet  by  36, 
opening  to  the  terrace  over  tho  east  end  of  the  building ; 
and  the  four  Nibelungen-saale  (on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  front),  so  called  from  Schnorr  s  magnificent 
frescos,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
old  German  epic,  the  NibelungenLeid. 

The  second  and  later  addition  to  the  Residenz,  which  is 
also  by  Klenze,  is  what  is  called  the  Festbau  ice) :  it  has  a 
facade  towards  the  Hofgarten  (of  which  it  extends  along  the 
south  side  about  800  feet  in  length)  in  the  Roman  style. 
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with  an  Ionic  colonnade  in  the  centre,  upon  which  are  a 
seiiea  of  aUegorical  figures  by  Schwanthaler.  The  throne- 
room  is  intended  to  contain  eighteen  colossal  statues  of 
bronze  gilt.  The  Hofgarten  (c)  itself  is  a  planted  square  of 
about  1100  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to 
south.  The  west  side  maybe  considered  the  Palais  Royal  of 
Munich,  it  being  lined  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  ar- 
cades, beneatli  which  are  caf&,  &c.,  in  that  portion  which 
belongs  to  the  Bazaar;  while  that  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Hof-arkaden  {k)  is  decorated  with  a  series  of 
sixteen  freseos  by  Sturmer,  Forster,  Zimmermann,  Schil- 
gen,  Eberle,  and  other  artists,  illustrating  as  many  events 
in  the  annaU  of  Bavaria.  This  national  historical  gallery, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  be  called,  was  completed  and  opened 
to  public  view,  October  3.  1829.  In  continuation  of  the 
Hqfarhaden  are  the  arcades  of  the  bazaar,  where,  in  com-  i 
partments  between  the  doors  and  windows,  ai'e  twenty-  | 
eight  smaller  frescos  representing  Italian  views,  all  of  i 
which  are  by  Rottmann,  who  has  here  shown  great  ability  | 
as  a  landscape-painter.  The  principal  front  of  the  bazaar 
itself  (tz).  another  of  Klenze's  productions,  faces  the 
Odeon-Platz,  of  which  it  forms  the  east  side.  It  is  in 
a  simple  but  tasteful  style  of  Italian  arcliitecture,  with  en- 
riched pannels  between  the  larger  arches  of  the  ground-floor, 
and  grouped  windows  above,  consisting  of  lesser  arches, 
whose  archivolts  rest  upon  Corinthian  pilasters. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  Hofgarten  extends  the  old 
picture  gallery  (/  /),  arranged  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over 
another  lengthened  arcade.  The  rooms  themselves  ai'e 
not  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  being  lighted  by  windows 
on  each  side ;  but  they  are  about  to  be  appropriated  to 
extensive  collections  of  carvings  in  ivory,  &c. ;  and  all  the 
choicest  pictures  will  be  deposited  in  the  Pinakothek,  as 
will  those  from  Schleissheim  and  the  other  royal  collec- 
tions, the  total  number  of  which  is  not  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand. The  abundance  of  works  of  art  in  Munich  is  quite 
prodigious,  and  that  not  in  painting  alone,  b>it  iu  sculpture, 
as  is  testified  by  the  Glyptotheca  alone. 

Though  by  the  same  architect  (Klenze),  this  last-men- 
tioned museum  of  sculpture  is  very  different  iu  style  from 
that  of  the  additions  to  the  Reside nz,  as  it  may  be  said  to 
be  pure  Greek,  yet  not  so  much  a  copy  as  a  free  application 
of  Grecian  architecture.  The  building  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  others,  standing  with  its  south  or  principal 
front  towards  a  large  open  space  called  the  Konigsplatz.  It 
is  not  more  than  about  220  met  square  in  plan,  with  a  court 
in  the  centre ;  yet,  although  in  point  of  magnitude  it  is  by 
no  means  remarkable,  it  is  far  more  imposing  in  appear- 
ance and  of  ampler  proportions  than  many  edifices  of 
much  greater  extent.  Although  highly  encomiastic  in 
her  account  of  the  Glyptothek,  Mrs.  Jameson  says  little  of 
the  fa^de,  and  that  little  is  incorrect ;  for  she  describes  it 
as  liaving  a  portico  of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  steps ;  whereas  the  latter  cannot  properly  be  so 
termed,  for  they  consist  of  three  very  deep  graaini,  continued 
as  a  base  along  the  whole  front,  like  those  in  some  of  the 
anfcient  Greek  temples ;  while  what  is  said  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  columns,  though  correct  in  itself,  is  apt  to  lead 
into  a  singular  error  as  to  their  disposition,  only  eight  of 
the  columns  being  in  front  and  the  others  behind,  in  such 
manner  aa  tu  form  a  second  range  of  four  columns  and  four 
ants,  or  seven  interoolumns,  five  of  which  are  open,  and 
the  one  between  the  two  antSD  at  each  end  ck>sed  up  or 
blank.  Consequently  it  may  be  termed  a  compound  of 
portico  and  loggia,  and  might  be  described  technically,  both 
clearly  and  briefly,  as  consisting  of  an  Ionic  octastyle  pro- 
jecting before  a  tetraatyle  in  antis,  [Civil  Architecture.] 
Hence  there  is  a  richness  and  intricacy  of  columniation, 
and  a  variety  of  light  and  shade,  to  which  none  of  our  por- 
ticos make  any  pretension ;  nor  can  we  refer  to  anything 
at  all  similar,  except  it  be  the  small  but  highly  picturesque 
architectural  bit  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  its  dimensions  this  portico  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  tlie  Post-Office  or  that  of  University  College, 
London;  but  it  is  of  much  loftier  proportions  than  the 
latter,  and  more  classical  in  style  and  in  intercolumniaiion 
than  the  former ;  besides  which,  while  it  rises,  like  that  of 
University  College,  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  it  is  relatively  much  ampler  than  that  or 
any  other  which  we  possess,  for  we  have  not  one  example  in 
which  the  portico  itself  is  not  small  in  comparison  with  the 
mass  to  which  it  is  attached.  Another  circumstance  wheane- 
in  this  portico  differs  &r  more  markedly  from  anything  of 


our  own,  is  the  richness  of  its  cornice  and  acnleria,! 
mure  than  all,  the  splendid  display  of  sculpture  m  i 
ped/ment,  which  is  not  filled  with  sculpture  m  ^U  | 
recessed  or  hollowed  so  as  to  admit  detaclied  figure!  r  i 
tues,  as  was  the  case  in  the  temple  of  ^Egina,  aud  3r 
seen  in  the  models  of  its  pedinaents  at  the  Briii^  \La  i 
The  composition  itself,  intended  to  exhibit  the  van>  ;.•  | 
rations  of  the  plaaiio  arls,  modelling,  sculpturv,  n^Tj 
&c.,  was  designed  by  Wagner,  but  the  figures  ven;  K\f\ 
severally  by  Schwanthaler,  Leeb,  Haller,  and  otherxj 
were  first  put  up  in  1836.     The  six  bronze  oolos>aUa:i 
for  the  three  large  tabernacle  niches  on  each  ude  if 
portico,  and  which  constitute  the  remaining  arcbit^ij 
decoration  of  this  front,  still  remain  to  be  added;  8Ld  ii 
that  shall  have  been  done,  this  facade  wdl  be  a  Ec^  i 
consistent  example  of  modern  Greek  architecture,  d   i 
noble  in  all  its  embellishments,  but  free  from  any  •<!  • 
insignificant  features  which  too  often  mar  an  eniiri'  i  i 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  series  of  rooms,  of  vd.  i 
two  rotundas  at  the  angles  of  the  place  are  li^'hii*.  i 
above,  through  lanterns  and  domes;  the  otbm  b\  i 
semicircular  or  lunette  windows,  above  their  cornm^i  i 
towards  the  inner  courL     The  first  rooms,  beginDtiC'l 
those  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  side  of  tbeve&iL^'U 
appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiquities  and  other  v 
early  art;  to  these  succeed  the  i£gineten  Saal, orL. 
iEgina  marbles,  the  Apollo  Saal,  the  Baccbiden  vSii. 
the  Niobiden  Saal,  which  last  is  at  the  veit  ao:;lc  ■ 
north  front,  and  is  lighted  by  one  of  the  twa  v^od .^ 
that  side  of  the  building.     The  space  between  thai » 
corresponding  angle  is  occupied  by  what  are  called  la. 
Saale,  two  large  apartments  whose  wails  are  enUichc 
with  frescos  by  the  celebrated  Cornelius  and  hts  y- 
At  the  north-east,  answering  to  the  Niobiden  Sal-^ 
Heroen  Saal,  from  whicla  there  is  a  descent  into  tJie  K  - 
hall  '^r  gallery,  the  most  spacious  of  all,  and  which,  i;] " 
sequence  of  its  floor  being  lower  than  tbegencrai  leie^ 
loftier  than  the  rest    Tlais  as  far  exceeds  tbd  other  sc 
ture- rooms  in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture  as  it  cU 
extent,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  comptrtoeoti,  em  • 
which  has  a  sUghtly  concave  dome;  the  lallt  are  w 
imitation  of  fior  dH  permico  marble,  and  \k  wioU  is  i 
splendid  combination  of  embellishment,  iotfoentuf  steps 
at  the  farther  end  leads  up  into  the  Saal  dtr  /arU^^  • 
Bildwerke,  or  hall  of  coloured  marbles.  tl»  toiundia^  i- 
south-east  angle  of  the  front,  adjoining  which  is  the  biii 
modern  sculpture,  containing  those  two  admirihie  ^ 
cimens»  Canova's  Paris  and  Thorwaldseo's  Adoni&i  1^- 
rootti  is  the  last  of  the  suite,  and  bring*  the  visitor  »r-!^- 
the  entrance  vestibule.    Although  sufficient  architC'-' 
unity  is  kept  up  throughout,  there  is  also  a  veo  \'^ 
degree  of  variety,  not  oiuy  as  regards  colour  aad  da.v 
but  the  forms,  dimensions  of  the  roomfl»  their  dom^'* 
ings,  and  ceilings,  and  their  enriched  pavements. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  work  supplies  much  interesting  w^' 
upon  the  antient  sculptures  nere  collected.  Foraciti^-' 
raisonne  of  the  whole  collection,  we  would  w»b-'' 
Schorn's  *  Beschreibung  der  Glyptothek ;'  and  ftr  ^y ; 
infi*rmation  as  to  the  building  itself,  we  refer  our  m^ 
the  plates  of  it  in  Klenze's  own  •  Kntwarfe' i^wf«' "^^ 
plan,  and  various  sections,  &c.,  will  be  found  the  prJ^i* 
ornamental  details,  and  several  interior  views  in  oauur 

The  Pifiakothek,  or  Pinacotheca,  another,  aad  »» -J^- 
aspects  the  best,  of  Klenze's  works,  i^  a  much  mow  «;• 
sive  ediace  than  the  Glyptothek,  and  altogether  ^u- 
both  in  iu  plan  and  ite  stvle  of  architecture,  a^lho^,  ^ 
resembles  it  in  being  perfectly  insulated,  and  sl»nfl|  j, 
an  open  situation  at  no  very  great  distance  no"n-      ^ 
the  other  building,  and  in  the  immediate  viciumh' 
spacious  infantry  barracks.    The  first  stone  ***  *'  '^^^ 
7lh  (Raphael's  birthday),  1826,  by  the  royal  w"«J   , 
self,  and  the  buUding  was  completed  in  ^^^\'^^: 
The  annexed  plan,  which  is  that  of  the  "PP^'^^.^Tj  a^' 
serve  greatly  to  abridge  description,  and  t^  ^t^Jmn^^' 
idea  both  of  the  form  of  the  edifice  and  the  arrsflfl 
the  galleries.  ,,  .„  arcfci'^ 

Although  each  side  of  the  hutlding  pwjwMj^^^  ,,„^ 
tural  fa9ade  of  uniform  character,  ^^^^^^x  K-: 
may  be  considered  the  principal  one.  Tfl®  *  ^^  ^^-a^ 
consists  of  a  very  lofty  ground-floor,  with  a  ^J'  ^^,1?.  i.^ 
windows  within  square-headed  firanungs,  ^  j-yg,j,)[i3cJ 
cornices,  and  resting  upon  a  socle,  or  rather  p  ^^.^  ,-> 
by  two  couraes  of  large  rustics.    In  tb«  ^^^ 
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hat  is  bcne&th  the  loggie  {marked  mm  in  the  plan)  are 
leveti  such  windows  ou  each  side  of  the  entrance  portico, 
r  rutlier  porch,  as  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  grouritl-tloor, 
.-hich  i^oniists  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entablature 
upports  a  hatcDiiy  in  front  of  the  three  centre  arcades  or 
timlows  of  the  log gie  above.  Along  the  upper  floor  the 
B.ine  order  ii  nonlinued  tbrougbont  in  half -columns  ai^alnst 
lie  piers  of  the  arches  between  them,  which,  although 
;lnzc(1,  cannot  so  well  be  considered  so  many  separate  win- 
kuws  as  one  connected-  arcade.  This  order  ia  crowned  by  a 
t'i\<i  cantilever  cornice  and  anleSxHi,  lerminaling  the  eleva- 
ioii ;  lor  the  attic  does  not  rise  immediately  over  the  order, 
>ul  is  setback  as  faras  the  hinder  wall  of  the  loggia.  Thepro- 
eclingentls  of  the  plan  assist  greallj-,  not  "nly  in  Riving  an 
lir  of  solidity  as  wella-i  vanoty  to  the  general  mass,  but  also 
greater  iiitporla.ice  to  the  lateral  fa9adcs.  On  the  lower  llooc, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  ore  a  library,  and  rooms  for 
colteciionsof  prints  and  drawings.  The  rest  consist  of  rooms 
required  for  the  keeper  and  other  ofTicers  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  upper  lloor  is  sufficienily  oxplaincd  by  its  plan. 
The  larger  rooms  in  the  centre  are  lighted  from  above ;  and 
nllhough  the  height  lo  Ihe  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rnlber 
more  tlian  Bfly  t^t,  this  seemingly  unnecessary  loftiness, 
wliile  it  conlribules  greatly  to  architectural  importance,  and 
aSbrils  ample  space  for  decoration  above  Ihe  cornice  of  the 
rooms  (of  which  full  advantage  has  been  taken),  also  causes 
Ihe  lisht  to  h\\  upon  the  upperpartof  the  walla  themselves, 
the  height  to  the  cornice  whence  the  ceilings  spring  n'll 
being  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  so  thai  the  tops  oT  the 
highest  pictures  can  never  be  much  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  must  have  the  litjht  Aili  upon  them. 
Not  only  the  eeiiing  hut  oil  the  decorations  of  ihe  rooms 
may  be  pronounced  magnifleeat,  and  both  Ihe  fioors  and 
the  dados,  or  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  are  ofBavarian  marble, 
one  practical  advaalagc  of  which  last  is  that  no  pictures  can 
he  hung  lower  than  within  three  feet  of  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  these  magnificent  rooms,  andabout  ISOO 
of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  world,  there  is  what  almost 
anywhere  else  would  be  considered  a  museum  and  galteiy 
ni  itEelf,  namely,  the  Loggie,  forming  a  line  uf  400  feet  in 
eMtent,  deco*ated  throughout  with  arabesques  on  its  walls, 
and  wilh  historical  frescos  iti  the  lunettes  facing  the  arches, 
and  subjects  in  each  of  the  small  cupolas  covering  the 
Iwenty-Hve  compartmenis  of  this  corridor.  These  ftescos, 
which  have  all  some  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  were 
designed  b^  Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and 
others. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  Pinaeotheca  was  begun  was 
bUd  disliniuished  by  the  commencement  of  another  monu- 
ment of  architecture,  which  of  itself  would  havealtnost  sufficed 
toTtlierBmeeitherofKlcnii!,  or  his  royal  patron,  namely,  Che 
AUcrhciligen  Kapelle,  or  Chapel  Royal  id),  on  the  oast  aide 
of  tlie  Resideni.  In  its  style  however  it  does  not  at  all  re- 
Ecmblc  any  other  porlion  of  it,  but  shows  itself  as  a  distinct 
composition.  Neither  does  It  all  resemble  any  other  works 
nf  the  same  architect,  being  in  the  Byiantine  or  Lombardic 
fashion  [LnxBARDic  Akchitectubb],  and  the  facade  bear- 
iiii;  some  resemblance  in  parts  lo  that  of  San  Zono  at  Ve- 
ruiii.  It  may  he  described  as  about  70  feet  wide  andai  many 
high,  exclusive  of  the  lower  portion  on  each  side,  covered 
wilh  1  half-gable,  wd  vheieby  th«  entire  width  it  iacr«a>ed 


to  about  I  DO  feet  The  centre,  which  is  Ihe  breadth  of  the 
chapel  itself,  terminates  in  a  Railish  gable,  beneath  whose 
sloping  mouidmgs  is  a  series  of  smsll  pendent  or  corbelled 
arches.  These  mouldings  and  arches  are  returned  horizon- 
tally at  the  extremities,  above  broad  pilasters  or  buttresses, 
which  are  surmounted  by  small  tabernacles  serving  as  pin- 
nacles to  the  angles,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  half- 
gables.  Slenderer  pilaslcr  shafts,  whose  carved  cons  do 
not  reach  quite  up  to  the  corbelling  of  the  gable,  divine  the 
front  of  the  chapel  itself  into  three  comparlmcnts,  Ihe 
middle  and  widest  of  which  contains  a  rich  porta],  with 
receding  columns  and  arches,  wilh  a  bas-relief  in  the 
lunette  or  aeraicircular  tympanum  over  the  square-headed 
door,  and  a  statue  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  or  pediment 
which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a  large  circular  or 
wheel- window  I  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are 
two  round-heaitcd  windows,  one  above  the  other ;  there  is 
also  a  tingle  window  of  the  same  design,  beneath  each  of  ilie 
half-gables.  With  respect  lo  the  plan  of  the  inlerlor,  although 
it  may  be  said  to  be  simple  in  arrangement,  it  is  such  that 
it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  describe  it  verbally  with  pre- 
cision :  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  1 05  feet  in  length  within, 
exclusive  of  the  apsis,  or  large  semicircular  tribune,  for  the 
altar,  at  its  western  extremity  (elevated  about  three  feel 
above  Ihe  rest  of  the  pavement),  which  gives  about  twenty 
feet  more.  This  space  cannot  he  described  as  nave  and 
choir,  or  either  separately,  but  as  consisting  of  two  square 
compartments  of  thirty  feet,  each  covered  by  pendentives 
and  a  dome,  and  separated  or  united  by  an  intermetlialo 
narrower  space.  On  each  side  these  oompaitments  have 
below  three  circular- headed  arches  on  columns,  opening 
into  what  may  as  pioperly  be  designated  loggie,  as  aide- 
aisles  ;  and  above  as  many  winduws  of  the  same  form,  not 
however  immediately  over  the  arches  just  mentioned,  ai 
the  clerestory  windows  over  the  arches  ik  the  nave  of  a 
church,  but  at  tbe  back  of  the  upper  recesses,  or  tribunes, 
corresponding  with  Ihoae  below,  Consequenily  the  width 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least, 
greatly  extended,  and  increased  from  thirty  to  nearly  sixty 
feet  across.  Further  than  this,  description  as  to  plan  must 
not  be  attempted ;  and  if  that  has  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  we  ought  to  despair  of  conveying  anything  like  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  gorgeous  yet  solemn  de- 
corations of  (he  whole  interior :  the  pavemenis,  walls,  arches, 
pendentives,  domes— all  is  embellishment;  and  all  that  is 
not  marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns 
are  of  red  Salzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded 
capitals;  the  socle,  or  bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red 
marble  throughout;  and  the  rest,  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  loggie,  encrusted  wilh  different  coloured  marbles  or 
scagliola,  of  which  the  prevailing  masses  are  of  a  greenish 
hue ;  the  next,  veined  red  or  blue ;  and  the  smaller  surfaces 
dark-grey  or  black.  The  parapet  of  the  rocewes  over  the 
side-loggie  and  some  intermediate  parts  are  ornamented 
wilh  a  variety  of  coloured  mosaic-like  patlems,  on  aground 
of  stucco  lustro.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with  fresco 
painting,  upon  a  gold  ground,  after  tbe  manner  of  the 
mosaics  in  St  Mark's, Venice,  and  tbe  catbedrml  of  Monreala 
near  Palermo.  The  subjects  were  designed,  and  chiefly 
executed,  by  Professor  Hesa  :  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  ue  «U  symbolical  of  tbe  «vents  of  the 
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Old  Testament ;  those  of  the  other,  of  the  New ;  while 
those  introduoed  in  the  large  intervening  arch  refer  to  the 
ennneetion  hetween  the  two.  Thus  what,  judging  by  the 
the  plan  alone,  appears  a  rather  fanciful  division  into  two 
equal  spaces,  witoout  any  central  cupola,  is  beautifully 
*  motived '  and  ftill  of  meaning.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
colossal ;  those,  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Deity 
himself,  in  the  large  tribune  of  the  principal  altar,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  focus  where  the  power  of  art  is 
concentrated.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  unequalled 
gorgeoiisness  of  this  magnificent  sanctuary,  so  &r  is  it  from 
being  at  all  gaudy,  that  it  is  rather  characterised  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  solemnity,  to  which  effect  the  gold  ground 
of  the  frescos  contributes  in  no  small  degree.  'Hie  building 
wns  consecrated  and  opened  for  service,  Nov.  1st,  1837,  within 
little  more  than  ten  years  from  its  foundation. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was 
formerly  the  Hof  Theatre  (/  in  plan),  but  it  is  not  now  made 
use  of  as  such,  the  larger  and  adjoinhig  building  ig)  being 
now  the  principal  theatre.  The  present  structure,  which  has 
a  fine  Corinthian  portico  of  eight  columns,  towards  the  Max- 
Josephs  Platz,  was  originally  erected  by  Karl  Fischer  (died 
1820),  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after  being 
burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  platz 
is  the  new  fa9ade  of  what  was  formerly  the  During  Palace, 
but  is  now  converted  into  the  post-gcbaiide,  or  post-office 
(/t).  Like  the  opposite  Kunigsbau,  this  is  also  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  rlorentine  style,  though  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of  which,  exclusive 
of  thirty-two  feet  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  thirteen  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as 
many  windows  above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end 
compartments,  that  is,  one  on  tlie  ground-floor  and  one 
above  it  All  these  windows  are  arched,  but  enclosed 
within  square  architrave  mouldings,  and  crowned  by  cor- 
nices. There  are  also  windows  of  the  same  description 
within  the  loggia,  but  only  three  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  corresponding  with  the  alternate  arches.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a  comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or 
narrow  frieze  beneath  it,  the  pattern  of  which  is  white  upon 
a  red  ^ound;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  this  building 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy, 
the  general  surface  being  coloured  of  a  greenish  hue,  and 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  loggia  of  reddish-brown ;  while 
the  rustic  quoins,  columns,  archivolts  of  the  arches,  window- 
dressings,  &c.,  are  left  white.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Odeon^Platz  (D),  where,  in  front  of  the  bazaar,  is  an 
obelisk  of  cast  metal,  ninety-six  feet  high,  are  the  Odeon 
(m)  and  Leuchtenberg  Palace  (n).  whose  opposite  fronts 
towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them  present  two 
handsome  and  uniform  facades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
Stories  above  the  ground-floor,  of  eleven  windows  in  each, 
and  with  a  small  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  four 
columns.  The  large  concert  or  ball  room,  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet  by  71,  and  50  high. 

Northwards  from  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs- 
8trasse  (o),  by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street 
in  Munich,  having  on  its  east  side  the  Kriegs-ministerium, 
the  new  public  library,  and  new  Ludwi^s  Kirche ;  on  its 
western  side,  the  Maximilians- Palast,  Blind  Institute,  &c., 
and  terminating  in  the  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  new 
Georgianum,  or  university  buildings^.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  as  they  occur  in  the  course  from  the  Odeou-Platz 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  street,  thcrefure  first  of  the 
palace  of  Duke  Maximilian,  a  large  insulated  structure  in 
the  Italian  style,  of  about  200  by  300  feet.  The  facade 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strasse(206  feet)  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Konigslxiu,  although  it  is  far  less  severe  in  cha- 
racter and  more  varied  in  its  features.  The  ground-floor  has 
three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between  four  insu- 
lated Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  above.  On  each  side  of  this  portal 
are  five  windows,  which,  like  those  of  the  Postccbiiude 
and  lower  floor  of  the  Pinacothek,  are  round-headed  within 
square  dressings.  Those  of  both  the  upper  floors  are 
square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments,  the  second  without ; 
the  decorations  of  the  principal  rooms,  including  their  par- 
quetted  floors  and  rich  ceilings,  are  magnificent ;  the  walls 
of  the  large  reception-room,  or  first  saloon,  are  adorned 
with  six  large  compartments  in  fresco  by  Langer,  repre- 
senting mythological  subjects.  The  ball-room,  sixty  by 
forty  feet,  and  thirty-five  high,  is  profusely  embellished. 

Tho  next  buiMing,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  pre- 


ceding, is  tho  Kriegs-ministerium,  or  wat'-offioe,  and  s  ti^ 
work  of  the  same  architect  (Klenze).    Tlie  facade,  24-^  ft. 
in  length,  is  also  in  the  Florentine  style,  and  can«iist&  of : 
centre  having  seven  large  arcades, filled  in  with  door.- 
windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories  above  ir,  u. 
two  wings  or  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  uridth,  jt 
story  lower ;  at  the  external  angles  and  those  of  the  ce-. 
are  oourses  of  bold  massive  rustics,  and  the  windows,  v:.. 
are  arched  throughout,  are  similarly  decorated  on  the  r. 
upper  floors,  although  the  wall  itself  is  left  plain.    T. 
spandrels,  or  spaces  between  the  arch-stonea,  of  the  ic- 
arcades  of  the  ground-floor  are  entirely  filled  up  \(iih  c 
tary  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of  sculpture  §•<• 
unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.    The  buil  i 
stands  at  the  angle  of  the  S<^honfelds  Strasse,  towards  «K 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  n. 
fafade  (3G3  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  Ai5,\ 
as  to  composition,  it  being  divided  iuto  a  centre  and  tv.. . 
vanoed  wings,  connected  on  each  side  by  four  arcades : 
windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  of  tlie  other  front.   Tl 
end  pavilions  or  wings  are  also  in  every  respect  the  saiik 
towards  the  Ludwigs  Strasse,  except  that  I  hey  are   . 
three  windows  in  breadth.    The  centre  or  body  i$  tin. 
windows  in  breadth,  and  rises  somewhat   higher  tha:  . 
wings,  having  a  series  of  mezzanine  windows  just  hiSA 
its  comicione. 

Tlie  remaining  public  buildings  are  all  by  Garfner.j. 
the  first,  immediately  after  passing  the  Kriegs-ministe:..- 
is  the  new  public  Library  and  archive,  whose  loflj  h\  i 
(495  feet  in  length)  is  a  compound  of  the  Floren  (iot  t 
Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor  forms  a  nias«:ive  n.> 
cated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portals  in  itjre.~ 
Each  of  the  upper  floors  nas  twenty-five  arched  vlud.* 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  very  pea 
design. 

The  Ludwigs  Kirche,  which  is  also  in  the  Lombirdr 
round-arch  style,  but  treated  with  considerable  ongiual:;-. 
is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  tin 
the  richness  of  its  design.    The  front,  somewhat  more  tU: 
100  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  gable,  has  two  towers  of  d>.>L 
ble  that  height,  which  give  the  fagade  five  comporfmenK 
the  centre  one,  or  that  corresponding  with  the  nare  within, 
being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arches  resting  upon  delicately 
sculptured  columns.    Immediately  over  i&  porch  are  five 
niches  with  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  foui  1^^ai\go< 
lists,  and  crowned  with  arches  decorated  wit\i  ftTaibcsquM 
after  the  mode  of  Giotto.     Above  these  is  a  large  rose  win- 
dow, and  then  the  gable  ornamented  with  foliage  and  o\i::. 
work,  with  a  cross  on  its  summit,  and  colossal  statocsofSi 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  its  angles,  which,  as  well  astbox;/ 
the  niches,  were  modelled  by  Sch  wan  thaler.    Witbir.u^e 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  is  246  feet  by  43,  and  uy^V' 
of  80  feet  high.    Here  too,  though  not  so  profusely  a*  -- 
AllerheiligcnKapelle,  fresco-painting  has  been  emplr'^- 
chiefly  in  the  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  and  in  tl-^nt 
the  extremities  of  the  transept.  Tlie  principal  subject  b 
Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius,  allowed  to  be  one  of:.- 
highest  eitorts  of  art  in  the  present  century. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church  are  the  Blind  Institute. : 
what  is  called  the  Damenstifts-gebaude,  two  in^'"  ■ 
those  extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  mJ" 
grandeur  to  this  street.  The  former  of  these  is  upvar  >  ' 
220  and  the  other  400  feet  in  length;  both  are  by  Guriur, 
and  both  somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  Public  Libr.-. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Georgianum,  or  new  univc  •  y 
bnildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  itft'. 
where  tliey  form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  sii«t 
itself  runs. 

The  chuilSh  of  St  Maria  Hilf,  in  the  Au  suburb,  the  f N 
stone  of  which  was  laid  28th  November,  1831,  is  ar-ibr 
noble  architectural  work,  yet  quite  different  in  charrrM 
fVom  any  of  the  preceding,  being  in  the  pointed  or  olil  l^ff- 
man  style.    This  building,  which  is  quite  insubtcfl.  hs< 
three  portals  in  its  west  front,  and  above  the  middle  one  a  In: 
rose  window.    The  tower  is  upwards  of  250  feet  in  be?!:' 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  consists  of  ornamental  open  «^ :» 
Within,  it  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  tne  f^nc  r 
of  which  is  nearly  80  feet  high.    Independently  of  it**  ar- 
chitecture, this  church  deser\*es  notice  on  account  r.f  t. 
nineteen  splendid  painted  windows,  by  Ainraiiller  and  otfcffs 
which  show  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  whicb  lii^t 
branch  of  art  has  l^eu  brought  of  hue  years  in  BaWi*)- 
Tbeae  paintings  were  executed  chiefly  horn  the  designs  <!f 
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Ruben  and  SohraudDlf,  and  tinder  the  inspection  of  Gairt- 
ner»  although  not  the  latter,  hut  Ohlmiiller  (who  died  April 
22ncl.  1839)  was  the  architect  of  the  huildinff. 

The  new  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius,  hy  2fkeh1and,  now  in 
prog^ress,  promises,  when  completed — which  it  is  expected 
to  be  in  1 842 — to  surpass  every  other  religious  edifice  in  the 
city,  hardly  excepting  the  Allerheiligen  Kapelle  itself.  Like 
that  building,  it  is  in  the  Byzantine  or  Lomhard  taste,  hoth 
as  to  architecture  and  decoration,  hut  is  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  scale,  heing  250  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide:  it 
is  divided  within  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side  of 
it,  by  sixty-four  marhle  columns  of  a  greenish  tint,  dis- 
posed in  four  rows.  Of  the  middle  aisle,  or  nave,  the  width 
is  5 1  feet  and  the  height  70 ;  of  the  four  others,  the  width 
1 5  feet  and  the  height  40  feet.  The  pavement  is  of  marble 
mosaic,  and  the  roof  of  open  timber  work,  the  beams  of 
nvhich  are  not  only  carved,  but  richly  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  gildinf^,  and  the  ceiling  between  them  a2ure»  with 
gold  stars.  The  walls  of  the  outer  side  aisles  ai'e  stuccoed 
with  scagliola  in  imitation  of  different  coloured  marbles, 
but  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building  will  be  painted 
in  fresco  by  Hess,  with  subjects  from  the  history  of  St.  Bo- 
nifacius. In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  church  (the  front 
of  which,  towards  the  Karls-strasse,  has  a  portico  of  eight 
Corinthian  columns  with  three  bronze  doors)  will  be  another 
building  attached  to  it,  intended  as  a  theological  seminary, 
directly  facing  the  Glyptotheca,  to  which  it  will  form  a  cor- 
responding piece  of  architecture,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Konigs  Plat2. 

Several  other  buildings  and  public  monuments  might  be 
mentioned,  hut  however  deserving  of  notice  in  themselves, 
they  are  only  of  secondary  rank.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Munich  within  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
reckoning  from  the  foundation  of  the  Glyptotheca,  consti* 
tutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  art,  not  only  as 
regards  architecture  and  sculpture,  but  both  fresco  and 
glass  painting.    Instead  therefore  of  being  at  all  an  hyper- 


bole, the  title  of  the  Gferman  Athens  does  no  more  than 
simply  characterise  a  city  that  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  museum 
of  architecture  and  fresco-painting.  In  fact,  on  comparing 
a  map  of  London  with  that  of  Munich,  the  latter,  though  so 
very  much  smaller  a  city,  strikes  the  eye  by  the  number  of 
its  public  buildings  and  the  great  space  which  they  occupy. 
The  plan  of  Municli,  published  in  the  series  of  maps  hy  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  present  article. 
This  plan  does  not  however  show  the  situation  of  all  the 
buildings  here  mentioned,  nor  the  situation  of  any  of  those 
beyond  the  Kriegs-ministerium  in  the  Ludwigs  Strnsse, 
nor  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifacius.  But  two  very  con- 
spicuous features  in  it  suggest  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
the  spacious  new  Friedhof,  or  public  cemetery,  and  the 
beautiful  park  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Hofgarton 
and  Picture  Gallery,  called  the  English  Garden.  The  latter 
is  laid  out  with  plantations,  intersected  by  streams  of  water, 
and  embellished  with  statues  and  various  ornamental  build- 
ings, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  circular  monopteros 
of 'twelve  Ionic  columns,  erected  in  1833,  as  a  monumental 
temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore,  the  founder 
of  the  garden ;  nor  is  it  so  remarkable  on  account  of  its  de- 
sign, as  for  exhibiting  the  first  modern  application  of  Greek 
architectural  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various 
colours  painted  in  encaustic.  The  other  spot,  the  P^re  la 
Chaise  of  Munich,  has,  at  its  southern  extremity,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  range  of 
arcades,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  following  architectural  synopsis,  on  the  plan  of  that 
accompanying  the  article  London,  will  serve  as  a  general 
recapitulation,  and  facilitate  reference  with  respect  to  the 
architects  and  the  dates  of  the  buildings,  as  far  as  it  ha^ 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  latter  correctly. 

N.B.  The  measurements  are  reduced  to  English  feet. 


Table  qfthe  Principcd  Buildinffs,  ^c. 


Fraiienkirche       •  • 
St.  Michael's        • 
St.  Caictan            • 

Trinity  Church    .  • 

General  Hospital  • 

Glyptotheca         .  • 
Keilbahn,  Riding-house 

Isar  Bridge           •  •         • 

Theatre       .         •  •         • 

Kriegs- Minister ium,  or  War- 

OfKce       •         •  •         • 

Odcon         •         •  •        . 

Pinacotheca         •  •         • 

Synagogue  .  .  finished 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle   . 

Bazaar  .  •  •  • 
Hof-arkadeu  •  •  • 
Protestant  Church 

Kunigsbau  •         •         •         • 

Festbau       .         .         .         • 

Prince  Maximilian's  Palace    . 

Leuchtenberg  Palace     , 

Obelisk        .         .         .         • 

Ludwigs  Kirche  . 

Pfarr-kirche,  St.  Maria  Hilf . 

New  Public  Library  and  Ar- 
chive       .... 

The  Reich enbachcr  Bridge     . 

Blind  Institute     . 

Isar  Thor  or  Gate 

Polychrome  Temple 

St.  Bonifacius      •         .         • 

Post-Oftlce  .... 

Georgianum 

Eauestrian  Statue  of  Maximi- 
lian I 

Damenstifts-gcbaude     . 

Monument     of    Maximilian- 
Joseph  L  •        t         • 


Date. 

Architect. 

1468-94 

Jorg  Gankoffen 

1583-95 

Wolfgang  MiJller 

1670 

Agost.  Barella 

1704-14 

•          •          • 

1813 

Fischer 

1816  30 

Klenzc 

1822 

•          •          • 

1823-28 

Probst  &  Klenze 

1 824-5 

Fischer 

1824 

Klenze 

1826 

Klenze 

1826 

Do. 

1826 

Metivier 

1826-37 

Klenze 

•       • 

Do. 

•       ■ 

Do. 

1827-33 

Portch 

1827 

Klenze 

•       • 

Do. 

1828 

Do. 

•       • 

Do. 

1828-33 

Do. 

1829 

Glirtner 

1831 

Ohlmiiller 

1832 

Giirtner 

1832 

•          • 

1832 

Gartner 

1833 

Do. 

1833 

Klenze 

1833 

Do. 

1834 

Do. 

1835 

Ziebland 

Giirtner 

■       • 

ThorwalJson 

•       • 

Gartner 

1835 

Klenze  &  Ranch 

Krmarks. 


Gothic,  two  west  towers  330  feet  high.— 33G  by  115  feet. 

Facade,  erected  1 767,  by  ConvilHers ;  Doric  and  Ionic. 
Rotunda,  dome  on  18  Corinthian  columns. 

Grecian,  Octastyle,  Ionic  portico 
Italian,  300  by  80  feet. 
Five  arches,  length  286  feet. 
Hexastyle,  Corinthian  portico. 

Florentine  style. 

Italian  style. 

Italian,  north  and  south  facades  494  feet. 

Romanesque  or  Byzantine  style,  145  by  103  feet  and  84 

high. 
Italian,  round-arch  style. 

Oval  plan.  143  by  57  feet. 

Florentine  style,  fagade  406  feet. 

Fai^ade  nearly  800  feet  long,  in  the  Palladian  style. 

Florentine  style. 

Italian  style. 

Bronze,  95  feet  high. 

Byzantine  style,  towers  209  feet  high. 

Gothic,  nave  and  side  aisles. 

Fa9ade  494  feet,  Florentine  style. 

Timber  bridge,  675  feet  long. 

Florentine  style,  fa9ade  214  feet. 

Gothic  or  Old  Ck^rman  style,  three  towers. 

Circular  monopteros,  Grecian  Ionic. 

Byzantine,  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side. 

Florentine  style,  fa9ade  290  feet  long,  66  feet  high. 


Florentine  style,  fa9ade  430  feet 

Colossal  sitting  figure ;  entire  height  of  the  monument 
which  is  of  bronze,  36  feet. 
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MUNTCITIXJM,  a  term  which  properly  denotes,  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology  {munus  and  capio),  the  capacity  of  en- 
j'oying  rights  with  the  liahility  to  duties.  It  is  however  used 
m  the  antient  Roman  writers  to  express  a  class  or  hody,  the 
memhers  of  which  are  called  Municipes. 

Municipium,  as  a  collective  name  for  a  numher  of  indi- 
viduals, had  different  significations  at  different  periods  of 
Roman  history.  In  its  oldest  sense,  it  signified  those  in- 
habitants of  Italian  towns  which  had  a  league  or  treaty 
with  the  Roman  state,  hy  which  the  citizens  of  such  towns, 
though  not  Roman  citizens,  enjoyed,  when  at  Rome,  all 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  except  the  suffrage  and 
the  eligibility  to  the  honours  of  the  state  (magistratus),  and 
were  also  subject  to  the  burthens  of  Roman  citizens :  the 
Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani,  Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tus- 
culani  are  mentioned  as  examples.  A  Roman  jurist  (Ser- 
vius,  the  son)  says  that  municipes  originally  signified  those 
who  became  citizens,  their  own  state  remaining  perfectly 
distinct  from  and  unconnected  wi^h  the  Roman  state,  and 
who  were  not  allowed  to  attain  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman 
slate.  (Fest.  Epit.,  Jl/wntciptum.)  This  first  definition,  which 
is  as  precise  as  a  short  one  can  he,  still  leaves  room  for 
many  questions.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  first  definition  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  such  muni- 
cipes were  not  Roman  citizens;  but  his  reasons  for  dis- 
puting the  accuracy  of  the  definition  do  not  seem  conclusive. 

A  second  class  of  municipes  is  defined  to  be  those  whose 
State  had  become  a  part  of  or  was  blended  with  the  Roman 
state,  as  was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caere, 
Aricia,  and  Anagnia.  (Fest  us,  Municipium.)  But  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  misapplication  or  improper  application 
of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  this  class  of  municipes  compre- 
hended those  who  ceased  to  have  a  State  of  their  own,  but 
were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state  on  such  terms  as 
the  latter  chose  to  grant. 

A  third  class  is  defined  (but  the  definition  is  somewhat 
obscure)  to  comprehend  those  towns  which  received  the 
Roman  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  became  municipia : 
Tibur,  Praoneste,  and  other  towns  are  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples. Niebuhr  observes  that  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  third  class  were  either  '  all  Latin  colonies  or  Italian 
towns,  such  as  by  the  Julian  Law,  or  by  those  which  fol- 
lowed and  gave  it  a  wider  application,  became  municipia  in 
the  later  general  sense.'  It  seems  to  be  clear  from  this  de- 
finition that  municipium  must  here  be  understood  not  in 
the  sense  which  it  has  in  the  first  definition,  but  in  the  later 
sense  of  a  town  called  a  municipium.  For  the  first  part  of 
the  definition  gives  to  the  municipes  of  this  class  the  full 
Roman  citizenship ;  and  the  second  part  adds  (what  might 
very  well  have  been  understood  without  the  addition)  that 
the  towns  included  in  this  definition  must  have  had  a  local 
administration.  These  towns  in  effect  became  integral 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  having  before  been  separate,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  their  local  administration,  which 
must  still  bave  sub&isted,  became  subject  to  the  general 
Roman  law,  instead  of  beinr;  independent  of  it.  Such  towns 
were  the  municipia  of  the  Imperial  period.  The  definition 
of  municipes  by  Paulus  is,  *  those  who  are  natives  of  the 
same  municipium.'  Ulpian,  who  also  {Dig,  50,  tit.  i.,  s.  1) 
gives  the  same  definition  of  municipes,  refers  to  the  ori^nal 
signification  of  the  term :  '  muneris  participes  recepti  in  ei- 
vitatem  ut  munera  nobiscnm  facerent.'  He  adds :  *  but 
now,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  municipes  is  the  name  given 
to  the  citizens  of  any  particular  town,  as  for  example,  a 
Campanus  or  Puteolanus.  He  who  is  bom  of  aCampanian 
father  and  mother  is  therefore  a  C)ampanian :  if  his  mother 
be  of  Puteoli,  he  is  still  a  Campanian  municeps,  unless  by 
some  special  privilege  (privilegiura)  he  is  a  municeps  of  his 
mother*s  city,  a  favour  which  is  granted  to  some  cities.* 

It  appears  then  that  the  municipium,  as  an  antient 
Roman  institution,  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  commu- 
nication of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  (and  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  liabilities)  to  Italian  towns  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. It  thus  resembles  the  isopolity  {hoiroXiriia)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  rights  thus  conferred 
might  bo  either  the  complete  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  or 
only  part  of  such  rights.  After  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  extended  to  all  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  the  provinces, 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  a  colonia  and  a 
municipium,  though  the  origin  of  their  connection  with 
the  Roman  state  was  very  different.  [Colony.]  Thus, 
under  the  emperors,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town, 
whether  it  was  a  colonia  or  a  muuicipiuxDy  might  with  pro- 


priety  be  called  nnmeipei,  notwithsfanfog  (he  mvse^i 
Gellius  (xvi.  13). 

Under  the  emperors  we  find  various  towns  intlie^ 
vinces,  as  in  Spam  and  Britain,  which  were  erected  ia^ 
municipia.  The  members  of  these  towns  ireit  hnn 
citizens,  and  adminirtered  the  affiiirs  of  their  own  com::}. 
nity,  subject  to  the  general  laws  by  which  all  Rontn  nri. 
zens  were  bound.  A  municipium  had  a  corporate  chut- 
ter,  under  which  all  the  municipes,  that  is,  idl  thetDeis*«i 
of  the  city,  were  comprehended.  It  wouM  appear  as  if  tit 
decuriones  were  sometimes  considered  as  the  corporate  b.^ 
representing  the  municipium.  The  municipTnitn  could «» 
and  be  sued,  and  could  acquire  and  hold  property.  Tbt 
decuriones  were  the  senate  or  council  of  a  municipiun; ::. 
the  two  chief  magistrates  were  called  daumviii  Tbt  hi- 
nicipia  had  also  otner  local  magistrates;  and  many  ofth 
had  a  mint,  as  we  see  from  their  extant  coins.  Tbtis  ik 
later  municipia  of  the  empire  were  in  all  respects  likeiv 
dem  corporate  towns,  of  which  they  were  undoubtedly  th 
origin  and  the  type. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  an  Italian  t>-^ 
was  originally  called  municipium,  or  the  inhabitants  t< 
cipes,  solely  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  tor- 
men  in  the  privileges  of  Roman  citisens,  and  that  under  tb* 
republic  such 'municipia  were  in  all  respeeis  independeni. 
Roman  law  in  their  internal  organization.  The  nunif  "* 
included  iTi  the  third  d^mtion  and  the  later  nunr  i. 
erected  under  the  emperors  were  improperly  so  called,  r- 
asmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  became  wt^ 
Roman  citizens,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  Roman  hv 

The  original    signification  of  municipium  in  the 
Roman  constitution  is  discussed  by  Niebnbr  {Rmm  //c. 
vol.  ii.)  in  an  instructive  chapter  which  contains  all  i 
necessary  references.    It  is  not  easy  however  to  aseot 
all  this  writer's  opinions. 

MUNIMENTS.  This  word  is  a  derivation  fbm  fm- 
which  signifies  *  I  defend,'  and  originally  designated  tliM 
writings  in  which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of  fon»' 
times,  out  of  which  existing  relations,  in  respect  of  poliuct! 
rights,  social  rights,  or  property,  arise.  Hence,  bj^bovtog 
their  origin,  they  defend  the  possession  of  titem  b}  ^ 
who  have  rightfully  inherited  tliem. 

But  muniments  has,  in  the  course  ofi^x^uii|^^ 
somewhat  different  sense;  and  frombet«kentDgtbeAocu- 

ments  themselves,  it  is  sometimes  used  todeiwKc^^^'' 
sitmies  of  these  documents. 

Still,  bv  those  who  aim  at  speaking  with  precisiofi,  rt 
denotes  tne  written  documents  themselves.   ^^  ^  ''^ 
rarely  used  in  reference  to  tiny  small  collection  f  vif^ 
documents,  or  when  the  interest  to  be  d!?^**^^^. 
In  such  cases  the  correlative  expressions  ere  h'tfe-sft*'^"' 
evidences,  which  means  however  precisely  the  saiw  i- 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.    But  when  we  speak  of  wtt^ 
ments  by  which  the  rights  of  a  person  are  defende'.^ 
whom  a  large  estate  has  centred,  or  who  inherits  an  ain 
title,  or  vast  manorial  or  ecclesiastical  p»'^^®8*^*  JLi 
word  of  greater  dignity,  muniments^  is  often  w«e^'  Jjj  !^ 
more  when  the  evidences  are  spoken  of  wbieh  sw' 
right  of  the  crown  of  any  kingdom  to  its  l»«s«»'^^ 
the  right  of  cr^wn  or  people  as  sustained  by  wntten 
ments.  . 

Private  collections  of  evidences  rarely  contain  anjw^ 
that  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Edwaw »  ;^ 
public  munimenU  of  the  English  nation  a^?  ^"!]^ 
excel  those  of  any  other  nation,  both  in  nomber,  pr«^  ^ 
tion,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  period  at  which  sen  ^^ 
classes  begin.  Yet  there  is  little  previoas  to  ^^^^^^^ 
Richard  I.  There  is  no  series  commencing  ^^ottht 
reign,  except  that  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  the  ^^^^Zl^rt, 
Exchequer,  in  which  were  entered,  year  by  J^'}^-  ^ 

of  the  crown,  and  many  of  its  P*y"®°^n  «nd  fi^« 
begins  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  lU  «    .  ^^ 


that  remote  period  to  the  year  1835.  when  <^'*  ^j^ 
keeping  the  account  ceased,  there  isscar^eiy  ^J^L^i^- 
in  the  whole  series.  For  the  times  prerioos  to  wc  i^  ^ 
ning  of  that  reign,  one  roll,  which  belong  •?:  IkStlKf 
Henry  I.,  only  exists  of  this  series;  and  *°«  ;"^ii.ij 
record  of  great  importance  before  the  reign  ^^I^\J^ 
that  called  '  Domesdav  Book/  a  survey  of  nearly  «  ^^ 
of  the  kingdom,  made  by  WiUiam  the  Conqwror.  ^^ 
which  is  still  sometimes  appealed  to  in  detervii^  h'^^ 
of  the  crown,  or  of  a  sul^ect  agwwt  ^  «w^°' " 
solgeet  agunat  anotlrar« 
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For  the  particular  olaaees  of  fuhiic  muiumenU,  Uieir 
depositories,  preservation,  and  other  information  concerning 
them,  see  Rscoans,  Public. 

MUNST£R»oneof  tha  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland 
is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  hounded  on  the  west,  south,  and  south-east  hy  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  center- 
xuinous  with  the  province*  of  Coxmauaht  and  Leinster.  It 
is  comprehended  hetween  51°  2&'and  ^Z"*  12'  N.  lat.»  and 


&^  &6.'  and  10^  32'  W.  lonff.    Its  general  form  is  irregvlar: 

the  greatest  length  is  from  the  hanks  of  the  Shannon 
helow  Banag[her  to  Mizen  Head,  144  milet»;  the  greatejit 
hreadth,  at  right  ancles  to  the  lengtli,  is  from  Black  Head, 
in  fialwav  Bay,  to  mo  mouth  of  Waterfuid  Harbour,  119 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  5,210>472  statute  acres,  or 
8141  square  miles:  the  population  at  different  periods  has 
been  as  follows,  giviug»  in  1831  273  or  274  to  a  square 
mile. 


Popuiation. 


Pate. 


1792 
1821 
1331 


How  aiocrtaiaed. 


Estimated  hy  Dr.  Beaufort     , 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  HI.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV,  c.  19    . 


Inlwbited 
HoiMas. 


184»546 
306,995 
330,444 


Totol  Nam- 
bnof 

FonuUes. 


357 .s^e 

376,051 


F»miU«f 

cIimSv 
emplayea  ia 
Axriculiurii. 


244,770 


Familiei 
chiefly 
employed  to 
true,  manu- 
factures.and 
haniiktmna. 


62,285 


FamiliMnoJ 

ioduded    ! 
in  the 
preceding 
daaeea. 


68»996 


Males. 


960,119 
1,093,411 


Females. 


975.493 
1,133,741 


Total. 


1,068,000 
I,935«Gi2 
2,227,152 


The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  north>weatern  extremity  beyond  the  Shannon  is  over- 
spread by  an  irregular  group  of  hills  or  mountains,  of  which 
SVievh  Boughty,  or  SUebh  Baughta,  and  the  Inehiquin 
Mountains,  form  part  Two  ranges  of  mountains  extend 
nearly  across  the  province  from  east  to  west,  enclosing  the 
long  narrow  basin  of  the  Black  water.  The  northern  range 
includes  the  Commeragh,  Knockmeledown  (2700 feet  high), 
and  Galtee  Mountains  (3000  feet  high) ;  Ballihowra  Moun* 
tnins;  Slievh  Mish,  or  Sliebhmish»  near  Tralee;  and  at 
the  extreme  west.  Mount  Brandon  (3150  feet  high),  and 
the  heights  about  Dingle :  the  soutliern  ranee  includes  the 
Nagle  and  Bograh  Mountains;  Magillacuddy's  (or  Mac- 
gillie  uddy's)  Reeks  (3405  feet  high)  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Killamey ;  and,  in  the  extreme  west,  the  mountains  of 
Iveragh  and  Dunkerrou.  The  Shehy  and  Glanerought 
Mountains,  and  other  high  grounds,  are  more  to  the  south- 
ward. The  western  side  oi  the  province  is  the  most  ele- 
vated ;  and  the  principal  streams  (except  the  Shannon)  flow 
between  the  mountain  ranges  from  west  to  east. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  province,  and  the 
general  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  from  east  to  west 
(or,  more  accurately,  from  east-north-east  to  west-south- 
\vest)b  determine  the  outline  of  the  coast.  From  the  mouth 
of  Water  ford  Harbour,  the  boundary  of  Munster  and 
Leinster, to  Baltimore, the  coast  runs  vest-south-west,  marked 
only  by  small  bays,  with  intervening  headlands,  and  by  the 
a?stuaries  of  several  rivers,  moat  of  which  turn  rather  ab- 
ruptly to  the  south  a  little  above  their  outCal.  These 
a^.siuaries  form  the  excellent  harbours  of  Waterford,  Dun- 
gurvan,  Youghal,  Ck)rk,  and  Kinsale.  At  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  line  of  coast  is  Cape  Clear  Island,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  well-known  promontory,  the  last 
point  of  British  ground  usually  seen  by  vessels  in  their  de- 
parture for  America,  and  the  first  on  their  return. 

The  south-western  and  western  coasts  from  Cape  Clear 
are  marked  by  a  succession  of  bluff  promontories,  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain  ranges,  with  the  deep  in- 
tervening bays  of  Dunmanus,  Biantry,  Kenmare,  and 
Dingle.  From  Dunmore  Head,  which  forms  the  northern 
extremity  of  Dingle  Bay,  the  coast  stretches  away  to  tlie 
north-east,  retaining  its  irregular  and  broken  outline.  It 
is  marked  by  the  bay  of  Tralee  and  the  ostuary  of  the 
Shannon. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the  Blackwater,  the  Lee, 
and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  the  others  just  above  their  outfal. 
have  a  general  direction  from* west  to  east.  There  are  not 
many  lakes,  nor  any  of  great  extent;  the  principal  are 
those  of  Killarney,  which  are  much  resorted  to,  from  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most 
olher  parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
six  counties  of  Ci.ars,  Cqbk,  KKR&Yt  Limkrick,  Tippb- 
RARY,  and  WATSRFoan,  to  the  separate  articles  on  which 
we  refer  for  further  information.  For  ecclesiastieal  pur^ 
poses  Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archiepiseopal 
province  of  Cashel,  which  is,  after  the  decease  of  the  present 
metropolitan,  to  be  united  to  the  province  of  Dublin.  It 
coutains  the  dioceses  of  Clashel,  Emly,  Kilfonora,  Killaloe, 
Waterford,  Lismore,  Cork,  Ross^  Cloynoy  Limericki  Ardfert, 


and  Aghadoe,  several  of  which  are  already  united,  or  are 
to  be  so  at  the  decease  of  the  present  holders,  by  virtue  of 
the  late  act  for  regulating  the  dioceses  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church. 

This  district,  at  an  early  period,  consisted  of  two  districts; 
one  of  these,  which  was  sometimes  designated  South 
Munster,  and  included  the  district  of  Desmond,  and  pro- 
bably of  Ormond,  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the 
province  which  is  south-east  of  the  Shannon  (Finglas's 
Breviat  qf  Ireland)  and  ia  now  divided  into  the  tive  counties 
of  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.  The 
other  part  was  northwest  of  the  Shannon  ( Finglas's  Breviat)^ 
and  comprehended  the  present  county  of  Clare.  Tiiis  part 
was  antiently  known  as  Thomond,  North  Munsfter>  or 
0'Brycn*»  Country. 

The  kingdom  of  Munster  existed  at  an  early  period  of 
Irish  history ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  Brian,  sur named 
Boiroime  or  Boro,  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  fur  valour 
and  wisdom  as  to  be  enabled  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  antecedently  held  by  the  king  of  Meath.  [Meats.] 
Brian  fell  at  Clontarf,  fighting  a^inst  the  Danes  and  such 
of  the  Irish  as  supported  them.  The  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
(which  was  indeed  little  more  than  nominal) did  not  remain 
in  his  fhmily,  which  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion 
seems  to  have  retained  only  Thomond,  the  sept  or  family  of 
MaoArthy  or  MacCartv  having  acquired  the  chief  domi- 
nion in  Desmond  or  South  Munster.  The  supremacy  of 
Roderic  0*C!onnor,  king  of  CJonnaught  and  paramount  of 
the  Irish  princes,  was  recognised  by  these  chieftains.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  contest  between  the  Anglo-Normans 
and  the  native  Irish  the  princeof  Thomond  joined  the  party 
of  the  invaders  (a.d.  1171) ;  and  when  Henry  II.  in  person 
landed  at  Waterford,  the  prince  of  Desmond  made  his  sub- 
mission (a.d.  1172),  and  was  admitted  to  retain  his  princi- 
pality on  condition  of  homage  and  tribute.  Waterford  had 
been  previously  taken  by  storm,  and  Cork  and  Limerick 
were  occupied;  and  the  inferior  chieftains  vied  with  the 
superior  in  the  readiness  of  their  submission.  Henry's 
wars  having  obliged  him  to  weaken  his  army  in  Ireland, 
the  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  among  them  the  princes 
of  Thomond  and  Desmond.  When  the  English  rallied, 
Thomond  was  the  first  attacked ;  Limerick  (which  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  this  principality)  was  taken  (a.d.  1 1 74 
or  1175),  and  O'Brien,  after  a  stout  resistance,  was  obliged 
to  submit  (AD.  1176).  The  i>rince  of  Desmond  was  also 
obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  Cogan  and  FitzStephen, 
two  Norman  adventurers,  who  acquired  large  possessions 
round  Cork.  Dissension  among  the  natives  themselves, 
or  between  them  and  the  new  comers,  continued  iioweyer 
for  a  long  time  to  distract  the  province.  South  Munster 
was  divided  into  counties,  as  at  present,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  Finglas  drew  up  his  '  Breviat ;'  but  Tho- 
mond continued  till  after  that  time  under  its  native  princes. 
The  chief  families  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race  who  settled 
in  Munster  were  the  FitzThomases  earls  of  Desmond,  the 
Butlers  earls  of  Ormond,  the  Creraldines,  Barrys,  Roches, 
and  Cogans. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish an  English  colony  in  the  province,  on  the  lands  of  tlie 
earl  of  Desmond  and  his  adherents,  attainted  for  treason, 
but  the  attempt  met  with  but  little  success.    In  this  peric  ~ 
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of  fipoquent  rebellion  an  officer  govemed  MuBster  under 
the  lom-deputy  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  president.    The 

Srovinoewas  about  this  time  the  scene  of  invasion  by  a 
panish  force,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender  (iua.  1601- 
1602.) 

Clare,  or  Thomond,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  C^nnaught  rather  than  Munster.  It 
was  made  shire-ground  with  Connaught  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Ehzabetlrs  reign.  It  remained  part  of  Connaught 
till  1601,  when  it  was  added  to  Munster,  but  it  continued 
to  be  included  in  the  Connaught  circuit  till  as  late  as  1792. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  com- 
posed of  the  principalis^  of  Miinsler,  the  counties  of  Teck- 
lenburg  and  Prussian  Lin  gen,  and  the  following  mediatised 
territories,  viz.  the  principalities  of  Rheina-Wolbeck  (i.e. 
the  portion  not  belonging  to  Hanover),  Salm-Aahaus,  and 
Salm-Bocholt,  the  counties  of  Horstmar,  Recklinghausen, 
and  Stein fVirt,  and  the  lordships  of  Anholt,  Dulmen,  Geh- 
men,  and  Gronau.  It  is  bounaed  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  by  Hanover,  on  the  east  by 
Minden,  on  the  south  by  Arensberg  and  Diisseldorf,  and  on 
the  south-west  by  Cleves.  Its  area  is  2800  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  in  1838,  was  435,275.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  circles.  The  bishopric  of  Miinster  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  having  an  area  of 
3800  square  miles,  and  350,000  inhabitants.  Origin- 
ally, under  the  hereditary  protectorate  of  the  counts  of 
Tecklenburg,  it  was  elevated,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the 
rank  of  a  principalitv  of  the  empire.  In  1708  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  ^nted 
to  the  bishop,  who  was  director  of  the  circle ;  but  thts  grant 
was  never  carried  into  effect  After  1719  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  alwavs  bishop  of  Munster.  In  1803  the  bishop- 
ric was  seoulariseo,  and  divided  between  Prussia,  the  princes 
of  Salm-Salm  and  Salra-Kyburg,  the  rhinegrave  of  Salm, 
and  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg,  Croy,  Looz-Corawaren,  and 
Aremberg.  Prussia  formed  out  of  its  share,  which  was  about 
1300  square  miles,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  the  principality 
of  Mtinster*  which  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  was  ceded 
to  France,  and  united  witn  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  a  part  of  it  was  taken  in  1810,  and,  with  portions 
previously  allotted  to  the  above-mentioned  princes,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  French  empire.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
restored  to  Prussia  its  principality  of  Munster,  except  a 
small  district,  together  with  sovereignty  over  the  parts  of 
the  bishopric  belonging  to  the  houses  of  Salm,  Croy,  and 
Looz-Corswaren.  Oldenburg  likewise  recovered  its  share, 
and  Hanover  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  mediatised 
possessions  in  Munster  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  whole  i)rovince  of  West- 
phalia, as  well  as  of  the  government  and  circle  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa,  about  eight  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ems,  and  on  the  canal  leading  to  Max- 
hafen.  It  lies  in  52°  N.  lat.  and  7''30'  E.  long.,  in  a  fiat  and 
moderately  fertile  country,  190  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  in  1765  the  moat 
was  drained,  and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks 
which  surround  the  city,  and  arc  planted  with  four  rows  of 
lime-trees.  At  the  same  time  the  citadel  was  demolished, 
and  the  fine  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  erected  on  the  site. 
The  town  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built ;  the  houses  are  lofty, 
but  irregular ;  those  in  the  market-place  have  piazzas  or 
colonnades ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  eight  churches,  the  prin- 
cipal are— the  cathedral,  with  a  chapel  containing  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  Galen  (standing  in  the  Close,  in  Cathedral 
Square,  which  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings),  adorned 
with  admirable  sculptui'es  and  possessing  a  large  library ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  Gothic  style, 
to  tho  lofty  steeple  of  which  the  three  iron  baskets  or  cages 
arc  still  suspended  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  no- 
torious John  Bocholt,  or  Bockel,  commonly  called  John  of 
Leyden,and  his  two  chiefaccomplices,  who,  after  obstinately 
defending  the  city  against  the  bishop,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  tortured  to  death  with  red  hot  pincers.  [Anabaptists.] 
Among  the  other  buildings  are,  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
the  senate  house  with  its  fine  Gothic  front,  the  palaces  of 
the  barons  von  Romberg  and  Drostc,  and  the  mansions  of 
several  of  the  nobility.  The  university  was  abolished  in 
181 8,  and  its  funds  assigned  to  theMax-I<rederic*s  academy, 
founded  by  the  king  in  1824,  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  semi- 
nary, and  the  gymnasium  of  Munster  and  Paderborn.  The 


academy  has  a  iheological  and  «  piiilgMiihiea}  Ibcully .  « 
is  attended  by  350  siSdents.  The  gymttasium  has  «  UtrM 
of  2$i000 .volumes,  and  is  firequented  by  necily  400  tftudtra^ 
The  loss  which  the  ciiiiens  sustained  by  the  acoulanjaM 
of  the  bishopric  has  been  made  up  by  the  tity  beecMCMUg  il 
seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  WesCptelta.  si 
still  more  by  the  trade  in  linens,  woolleaa.  yam,  Rliui«« 
wine^  hams,  &c ,  which  has  increased  in.  an  extraurdiisji 
degree  within  the  last  twenty-five  yeatm.  Miinsler  hu 
surgical  schod,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanic  gordt's,  i 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  great  nunaber  of  ra 
ritable  institutions.  The  population,  ia  JaottBLry,  la: 
was  19,753. 

Munster  waa  fbunded  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  oeiiti:*i 
and  called  Meiland,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  oettui 
Miiiingerode.  In  972  it  was  oonquered  by  Gbarieiiia^iu 
who  founded  the  bishopric,  built  a  fine  chureh  ao« 
monastery  {monaateriwn},  whence  it  derived  its  iu^j 
Munster. 

In  the  many  wars  which  have  desolated  Oermany,  11 
ster  was  frequently  taken ;  but  it  is  above  all  celebrataf . 
account  of  the  peace  concluded  there  in  1648,  vrhich  pa;.*:, 
end  to  the  Thirty  Years*  war.  The  h^  in  the  ecsiate  b««^ 
where  the  treaty  was  signed  ia  still  preserved  in  the  az: 
state,  and  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  amb^^ 
dors  who  were  engaged  in  those  memorable  negotiations 

MUNSTER,  SEBASTIAN,  bom  at  Inglesheim,  la  i 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  1489,  became    a   Franr^i 
monk,  hut  afterwards  adopted  Luther^  reroraiatH.i:.  v 
repaired  to  Basle,  where  he  was  made  profesisor  of  Hebr.' 
in  which  language  he  was  very  learned.     He  was  als:^  v 
acquainted  with  mathematics.    He  died  of  the  pIa^^ 
Basle,  in  1552.    His  works  are — 1,  *Biblia  Hehraica  C 
ractere  Singulari  apud  Juda^os  Germanos  in  tisa  rrrr^ 
cum  lAtina  Planeque  NovaTrQnslatioiie,adieetisinsuT^ 
Rabbinorum  Commentariis  Annotationibu$(,  &c^'  lbL.Bx>r 
1534-35;  reprinted  in  2  vols,  fol.,  in  1546,  with  oonsiderz.% 
additions  and  corrections.  2« '  Grammatica  ChaMafca,'  4^9 
3,  '  Dictionarium  Chaldaicum  non  tam  ad  Chaldsicos  is'it- 
pretes,  (]uam  ad  Rabbinorum   intelligenda  Coameatuni 
necessarium,*  4to.     4,   'Dictionarium    Triltngite,'  Lutiiu 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.    5, '  Captivitates  Ju^fwnrm  t'nci^J 
autoris,'  Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo.    6,     '  Cuafegus  omntvim 
proBceptorum  legis  Mosaicse,  qua)  ab  Helmets  se^ceuu  el 
octodecies  nuraerantur,  cum  succincta  RalAmkoTTun  c\v<^ 
sitione  et  additione  traditionum,'  &c.,  Hebrew  aad  LaUs. 
8vo.     7,  *  Organum  Uranicum  ;  theorica  omnittm  pkret* 
arum  motus,  canones,*  fol.    8,  *  Cosmographia  Umvpnc^/ 
fol.,  1544,  which  was  translated  into  German.  fVencKl> 
lian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  other  languages.    It  isoo?  ^ 
the  first  universal  geographies  published  in  modem  lic^ 
and  is  remarkably  well  executed  considering^  the  a:' 
which  it  was  written.    The  author  is  most  diffuse  it"^ 
ing  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.    He  gives  a  desr:* 
of  the  principal  towns,  their  history,  the  laws,  tnanncrs*'- 
arts  of  the  people ;  the  remarkable  animals  of  the  col^* 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  &c. ;  and  the  « ■ ' 
is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  with  a  portrait  of  the  am*"- 
Miinster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  hia  time  wb  fi- 
nished him  with  an  account  of  their  respective  coontrr^.  ■  • 
Sardinia,  the  Illyricum,  &c.    He  also  gives   specimc:^  ' 
several  languages.    9,   '  Rudimenta  mathetnatica  iu  ^^"^ 
libros  digesta.'     10,  *  Horologiographia,'  beiu^^  a  treat^r-' 
gnomon  icks. 

Munster  translated  into  Latin  several  works  of  the  Icsn  -1 
Hebrew  grammarian  Elias  Levita  on  the  Maaaorah,  and  *" 
Hebrew  grammar.  He  also  wrote  notes  to  Pompcr"  > 
Mela  and  Solinus.  His  Commentaries  upon  several  b«  ts 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  inserted  among  the  ^CrMft 
Sacri.* 

MUNTJAC.  or  MUNTJAK.    [Dkkr.  vol.  vui.  ^  y-\ 
In  1838  Mr.  Ogilby  pointed  out  the  characters  of  a  "^^ 
species  of  Munijac  Deer,  a  male,  which  bad  died  nt  th« 
g|ardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Vr>^ 
This  species  is  about  tne  same  size  as  the  comtson  Imi-7j 
Muntjac,  but  has  a  longer  head  and  tail.    Ttierc  «-a5  mci? 
blue  and  less  red  in  the  general  tint  of  colour,  and  thtre 
was  no  white  over  the  hoofs,  so  apparent  in  its  coogcne^ 
Mr.  Ogilby  named  the  species  Cerrus  Reeves*,  after  J.  R- 
Reeves,  Esq.,  who  brought  it  from  China.    A  female  «i:  '^ 
accompanied  the  male  was  living  when  Mr.  Ogilby  deserts  1 
the  species,  and  had  lately  produced  a   fkwn  which  "^^ 
spotted,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  young  v(  t^ 
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(Zooi.  Proe.,  1838.)     Col.  Sykes  tUte*  that  llie  | 
Oerv-^9  Munijak  is  the  Baiker  of  the  MthrattM,  and  that  it 
is  a  native  of  the  Western  Ghanta  of  Dukhun  (Deccan), 
but  is  never  seen  on  the  plains.    {ZooL  Proc,,  1831.) 
MUONIOELF.    [BoTBNiA.] 

MURA'D  (AMURA^)  I.,  son  of  Orkhaa,  sultan  of  the 
Ottomana,  succeeded  his  father,  a.ix  1360,  when  he  was 
forty-one  years  of  age.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Adria- 
nople,  iirhera  he  raised  a  handsome  mosque,  which  still 
exists.      He  conquered  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
concluded  a  treaW  of  peace  and  alliance  with  John  Palsso- 
logua,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  despotos  or  prince  of  Servia.    Murad  paid  great 
attention  to  the  discioline  of  his  army,  and  especially  of  his 
infantry :   he  fbiindea  the  corns  of  Janixaries,  which  after- 
wards contrihuted  greasy  to  tne  extenswn  of  Turknh  eon- 
quest.  [JiunzARixa.]  Contuz,  the  son  of  Murad,  and  Andro* 
nicus,  the  son  of  John  FaUeologus,  fought  together  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  other  Sclavoniau  tribes,  whom  they 
defeated  at  Sinmnm  on  the  Danube.    An  intimacy  grew 
up  between  the  two  young  prinoes»  of  which  Andronicus 
availed  himself  to  persuade  his  friend  to  rcTolt  against  his 
father;  and  whilst  both  Murad  and  John  Paloologus  were 
in  Asia,  the  two  younger  princes  jointly  assumed  we  sore- 
I'eign   authority  in  Burope.     Murad  noweyer  soon  came 
back,  bringing  with  him  the  Greek  emperor;   the  troops, 
which  were  chiefly  Turkish,  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
and  the  two  young  men,  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Demotica,  were  taken  prisoners.    Murad  sent  An- 
dronicus to  his  father  at  Constantinople,  insisting  upon  his 
immediate   punishment.     John  Paieeologus  oraered  the 
eyes  of  Andronicus  to  be  put  out,  but  the  operation  was 
performed  only  upon  one.     Murad  caused  both  his  son's 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
young  prince.    Some  time  after,  Manuel,  tiie  second  son 
of  John  Paloologus,  whom  his  father  had  associated  with 
him   iu  the  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to 
Murad,  was  besieged  by  the  sultan  in  Thessalonica,  whilst 
his  own  fother  did  not  dare  to  assist  him.     Manuel  sur- 
rendered the  town  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
sultan,  who  forgave  him.    John  PalsBolcM^us,  ashamed  of 
his  humiliating  condition,  proceeded  to  Western  Europe, 
leavine  Manuel  to  govern  in  his  absence.  In  the  meantime 
Muraa  extended  his  power  into  Asia  Minor,  and  annexed 
Phrygia  to  his  dominions;   whilst  his  general  Karatine 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Albania,  fending  an  immense 
number  of  women  and  children  across  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli 
as  slaves  into  Asia.    Laxarus,  prince  of  Servia,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  fbrmed  a  league  with  the 
Hunganans,  Dalmatians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
and  led  his  troops  in  person  against  Murad,  who  met  him 
in  the  plains  of  Cassovia.    A  fearful  battle  took  place, 
A.n.  1389,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage,  and 
totally  defeated  the  Christians.    Lasarus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.    Murad,  while  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  after 
the  fight  was  over,  received  a  deadly  blow  from  a  wounded 
Albanian  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  him.    The 
Turkish  soldiers,  in  revenge,  massacred  all  the  prisoners, 
including  the  prince  of  Senria.    Murad  himself  died  in  a 
few  hours,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son  Bayasid.    He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  religion 
of  the  Korfin,  severe  but  just,  and  simple  in  lus  dress  and 
habits.    His  body  was  interred  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
at  Brusa  in  Bithynia. 

MURAD  IL,  son  of  Mahomet  I.,  succeeded  his  father 

A.D.  1 421,  being  then  twenty- two  years  of  age.  An  impostor 

had  made  his  appearance  in  his  father's  lifetime,  pretending 

to  be  Mustapha,  Bayasid's  eldest  son,  who  had  nllen  in  the 

battle  of  Angora,  in  1401,  against  Tamerlane.    The  Greek 

emperor,  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 

the  wrath  of  Mahomet ;  and.  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 

actually  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  acknowledged 

him  as  sultan.    Murad  was  then  at  Brusa.    The  preteoaed 

Mustapha  established  his  court  at  Adnanople,  and  was 

acknowledged  by  several  pashas  and  other  officers.    The 

first  army  which  Murad  sent  against  him  was  defeated; 

but  Murad  soon  after  took  the  field  in  person,  and  being 

a&aisted  by  the  Genoese,  who  furnished  him  with  vessels  to 

carry  his  army  across  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli,  he  defeated 

the  troops  of  Mustapha,  took  Adrianople,  and, having  seized 

th*.<!  pretender,  had  him  hanged,  a.d.  14'2'i.     Murad  then 

turned  against  Manuel,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Thracia, 

and  threatened  Constantinople ;  but  Manuel  succeeded  iu  , 
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stirring  up  another  insurrection  in  Asia,  in  favour  of  another 
Mustapha,  Murad*s  younger  brother.  Murad  was  obliged 
to  leave  Europe  to  auell  the  insurrection,  and  soon  after 
the  Greek  emperor  oied,  a.d.  1424,  leaving  to  his  successor^ 
John  Palvologus  II.,  the  broken  remains  of  his  empire. 
Murad  dispersed  the  insurgents  at  Nic»a,  and  had  his 
two  brothers  strangled,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretext 
for  fiirther  insurrections.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
obliged  John  Paleologua  to  pav  him  tribute.  Meantime 
the  Venetians  had  taken  possession  of  Thessalonica  with  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Murad  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
took  it,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  1429,  when  the  towil 
was  sacked,  and  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  carried 
into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards  marched  against  Servia, 
although  one  of  his  wives  was  Mary,  sister  of  GeoiXB» 
the  despotos  or  prince  of  that  country.  He  took  Semen- 
dria,  and  obliged  George  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  whom  he  gave 
up  the  stronghold  of  Belgrade.  The  gallant  Hunnyades, 
at  the  head  of  the  Hungarians»  having  defeated  the  Turks^ 
Murad  entered  into  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaus,  whd 
swore  to  observe  it  faithfully ;  but  being  encouraged  by  tho 
Venetians,  by  the  woywode  of  Valachia,  and  by  the  pope 
himself,  Eugenius  I  v.,  who  sent  him  Cardinal  Juliaa 
Ceaarini  to  quiet  his  scruples,  by  telling  him  that  an  oath 
taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladislaus  broke 
the  truce,  and  advanced  with  a  laive  army  of  HungarianSi 
Polea,  Yalachians*  and  others,  to  Varna,  where  he  was  met 
by  Murad.  A  desperate  battle  followed:  Hunnyadea 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Turks ;  but  not  being  supported 
by  the  rest,  the  whole  Christian  army  was  cut  to  pieoes* 
A.IX  1444.  Ladislaus  himself  fell,  together  with  the  legate 
Cesarini. 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
son  Mahomet,  then  fifteen  years  old,  and  retired  to  Mag* 
nesia.  But  seeing  the  discwders  which  broke  out  in  the 
empire,  owing  to  tne  youth  of  his  son,  he  resumed  his  au« 
thority,  quelled  the  incipient  anarchy,  and  turned  his  arms 
against  Scanderbeg,  who  however  repulsed  him  at  the  siege 
or  Croia.  He  then  marched  against  Hunnyades,  whom  he 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Munid  died  of  illness  at  Adriano- 
ple, in  1451,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Murad  possessed 
several  great  qualities,  but  was  sensual  and  omeL  He  wee 
succeeded  by  Mahomef  IL 

MURAD  III.,  son  of  Selim  IL,  succeeded  his  fkther  in 
1575,  being  then  diirty-one  years  old.  In  1578  he  began  a 
war  against  Persia,  which  lasted  till  1590,  when  peace  waa 
made,  Persia  being  obliged  to  resirn  to  the  Turks  the  towns 
of  Tabriz,  Genge,  Shirvan,  and  Khars,  with  their  terri- 
tories. In  1592  he  sent  an  army  into  Hungary*  wfaidi  le- 
Sulsed  the  Austrians  near  Gran,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Laab.  But  afterwards  the  Turkish  armies  met  with  re- 
verses, and  the  prince  of  Transylvania  having  joined  the 
emperor,  and  the  woywode  of  Valachia  Jiaving  revolted 
agamst  the  sultan,  the  Turks  lost  Orsowa  and  SiUstria,  with 
a  vast  number  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  these  disasters* 
Murad  died  of  the  stone,  at  Constantinople,  in  January* 
1 595,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Mahomet  Murad 
was  fond  of  war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  field  in  person. 
(Mignot;  Knowllys.) 

MURAD  IV.,  nephew  of  sultanMustaphaI.,who  was  de- 
posed, in  1622,  by  the  Janizaries,  succeeded  his  uncle  when 
fourteen  years  old.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked 
by  reverses  on  the  side  of  Hungarv  as  well  as  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  the  Ottomans  being  then  at  war  both  with  tho 
emperor  and  the  shah;  but  in  1627,  sultan  Murad  being 
now  of  age,  and  having  concluded  peace  with  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  IL,  turned  all  his  attention  towards 
Persia,  and  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  where  the  Persians  had  a 
garrison.  Meantime  the  Janizaries  having  broken  out  into 
insurrection,  Murad  showed  great  spirit,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  obedience.  In  1635  he  repaired  in  person  to  the 
arm^  against  Persia,  but  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1637* 
having  made  great  preparations,  he  again  took  the  field  in 
person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  Bagdad  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  when  he  ordered  the  whole  populatiofi* 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  be  massacred.  la  1639 
he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Persia* 
Bagdad  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  In  1640 
Murad  died  of  a  debauch  in  drinking,  to  which  he  waa 
much  addicted.  His  severity  repressed  the  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  pashas  dur* 
ing  his  reign,  which  was  upon  the  whole  a  successful  ow 
^  Voi..XV,—3R 
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but  his  cruelty  and  debauchery  have  marked  his  character  as 
one  of  the  worst  princes  of  the  Ottomans.  (Rycault,  Turk- 
ish History,) 

MUR/E'NlDiB,  or  ANGUl'LLIDiB.  a  famUy  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  section  of  the  Malacopterygii  called  Apodes. 
These  fishes  have  an  elongated  and  often  cylindrical  body, 
covered  by  a  thick  and  soft  skin  in  which  the  scales  are 
deeply  imbedded  and  scarcely  anparent  They  have  no 
coBca,  but  nearly  all  are  furnished  with  a  natatory  bladder. 
In  the  first  group,  which  constitutes  the  great  genus  Mu- 
rsna  of  Linnsaus,  the  opercula  are  small  and  enveloped  in 
the  skin ;  the  gill-openiug  is  small,  and  is  situated  far  back, 
an  arrangement  which,  by  more  completely  protecting  the 
branchis,  permits  these  fishes  to  live  a  long  time  out  of 
'Water :  they  have  no  ventral  fins. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Anguilla  are  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  sectoral  fins;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins  are  united.  The  dorsal  commences  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind  the  pectorals;  the  upper  jaw  is  shorter  than 
the  lower ;  the  gills  opening  by  a  small  aperture  on  each 
side,  situated  beneath  the  pectoral  fin.  Three  (if  not  four) 
species  of  Angtdlkt,  or  eeU  are  found  in  this  country— the 
sharp-nosed  eel,  the  broad-nosed  eel,  and  the  snig. 

The  sharp-nosed  eel  {AngmUa  acutiroshis^  Yarrell)  may 
be  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  its  comparatively 
narrow  and  sharp  muszle.    '  The  head  is  compressed,  the 
top    convex,   depressed  as  it  slopes  forwards;    the  eyes 
small,  placed  immediately  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth ; 
iridos  reddish-yellow :  the  jaws  very  narrow,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  end ;  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  nostrils  with  two 
openings  on  each  side,  one  tubular,  the  other  a  single  ori- 
fice ;  both  jaws  furnished  with  a  narrow  band  of  small  teeth ; 
gape  small;  various  mucous  pores  about  the  mouth  and 
other  parts  of  the  head ;  gill-opening  a  small  aperture  im- 
mediately before  and  rather  below  the  origin  of  Uie  pectoral 
fin ;  the  scales  on  the  bodv  rather  small ;  dorsal  fin  extend- 
ing over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
fish;  anal  fin  occupying  more  than  half  of  the  whole  length ; 
both  united  at  the  end,  forming  a  tail ;  the  number  of  rays 
in  the  first  fins  not  easily  ascertained,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  skin ;  the  lateral  line  exhibits  a  long  series  of  mucous 
orifices;  vertebrsa  113.     The  vent  includes  four  distinct 
openings,  the  most  anterior  of  which  leads  upwards  to  the 
intestine,  the  posterior  to  the  urinary  bladder,  in  a  direction 
backwards,  and  one  elongated  lateral  opening  on  each  side 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  other 
bony  fishes.'    Colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  head  and  body 
very  dark  olive-green ;  under  surface  silvery :  the  colouring 
however  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
water  in  which  the  animal  lives,  as  in  other  fishes ;  in  those 
found  in  clear  streams  the  colours  are  bright,  whilst  those 
found  in  muddy  waters  are  dusky. 

This  species  is  common  in  streams,  lakes,  &e.,  through- 
out the  country.  The  eel  is  said  to  be  averse  to  cold,  and 
in  the  autumn  migrates  down  the  rivers  to  reach  the  warm 
brackish  water,  where  it  passes  the  winter  and  deposits  its 
spawn.  In  the  spring  the  young  fry  may  be  seen  making 
their  way  up  the  streams,  sometimes  in  immense  numbers. 
Such  a  desire  do  the  young  eels  (about  three  inches  in  length) 
appear  to  have  to  go  up  the  stream,  that  their  course  is  not 
easily  stopped.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  flood-gate,  six 
or  seven  feet  in  height,  in  parts  covered  with  them,  and  has 
observed  many  succeed  in  passing  over  this  perpendicular 
barrier,  by  availing  tliemselves  of  the  trickling  water  which 
escaped  through  the  crevices  of  the  wood-work. 

Those  eels  which  live  in  ponds,  and  cannot  therefore 
migrate,  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  during  the  winter 
months.  In  these  cases  however  they  will  sometimes  leave 
the  water,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  wet  grass  during 
the  night,  travel  considerable  distances,  in  order  to  reach  a 
stream ;  they  are  known  also  to  leave  certain  ponds,  the 
water  of  which  does  not  suit  them,  and  to  make  their  way 
over  land  to  other  and  more  favourable  situations. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  eel  be  an  oviparous  or 
viviparous  fish  has  been  much  discussed ;  many  have  ima- 
gined that  it  brought  fbrth  its  young  alive,  but  there  appears 
to  be  better  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  is  oviparous. 

'  The  London  market,*  Mr.  Yarrell  informs  us,  '  is  prin- 
cipally supplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There 
aro  two  companies  in  Holland,  having  five  vessels  each: 
their  vessels  are  built  with  a  capacious  well,  in  which  large 
quantities  of  eels  are  preserved  alive  till  wanted.  One  or 
more  of  these  vessels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  off  Bil- 


lingsgate ;  the  others  go  to  Holland  for  flresh  ^a^ 
each  bringing  a  cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000  pottDdtveigci 
live  eels,  for  which  the  Dutch  merchant  pays  a  douof  i: 
per  cargo,  for  his  permission  to  sell.* 

The  broad-nosea  eel  {Angtdlla  latirwiru,  Yarrell)  r. 
uncommon,  and  is  often  found  in  the  same  vaten » '^ 
sharp-nosed  species,  firom  which  it  is  readily  diBtiogoj* 
by  the  comparatively  greater  breadth  of  its  be»d«  uk  i 
situation  of  the  eye,  wnich  is  placed  in  advance  of  iben^ 
of  the  mouth.  The  body  is  moreover  thicker  in  pnpunt 
to  its  length,  the  teeth  are  more  numerous,  larger. « 
stronger ;  the  dorsal  fin  commences  farther  beck;  tki{ 
sal  and  anal  fins  are  much  deeper  and  thicker.  Tbitj 
her  of  vertebrsB  is  1 16. 

The  snig  {Anguilla  mecUrosiris^  Yarrell)  is  id  some  it^ 
intermediate  between  the  common  or  sharp-noced  y7*t 
and  the  broad-nosed  eel.     The  general  colour  above  l<  .  i 
green,  and  beneath  yellowish-white.    '  In  the  coapani 
breadth  of  the  nose,  the  snig  is  intermediate  in  refereit 
the  sharp  and  broad  nosed  eels,  but  rather  mora  Kn>i 
that  with  the  sharp  nose,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell ;  *  it  las  a  ^.' 
but  elongated  depression  extending  from  the  antenoru 
of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  (he  b 
the  tubular  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  longer,  tci  i 
mucous  pores  about  the  lips  larger  and  more  coospie . 
both  jaws  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the  lower  cop- 
longest ;   teeth  longer  and  stronger  than  in  the  oor-.- 
sharp-nosed  species ;  gape  large ;  the  angle  and  tik 
tenor  edge  of  the  eye  on  the  same  vertical  line ;  (he  i^^ 
fins,  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  mc 
each  placed  nearer  the  bead  than  in  either  of  onr  >• 
water  eels.* 

Besides  the  distinguishing  characters  abore  pointi" 
there  are  others,  the  most  important  of  which  perliap  - 
difference  observable  in  the  form  of  the  veriebir-s^ : 
roll's  History  qf  British  Fishes,  where  the  skull<  arx. 
joining  vertebrsB  of  these  three  species  are  figuml. 
The  conger  eel  {Anguilla  cofiger,  Sliaw:  Ciin.^  - 

?:aris,  Le  Congre,  Cuvier)  is  readily  distinguisbe^  hi:i 
resh-water  species  by  the  upper  jaw  being  the  HK*' 
the  dorsal  fin  commencing  much  nearer  the  b«'^-*'^^^^^ 
ters  which  have  induced  Cuvier  to  seTpinieitftvaihean^ 
a  subgenus. 

This  marine  species  is  common  on  wot  I*^*  ^^  *''^ 
coast,  and  is  indeed  found  in  most  of  thelttw^eia  "^^^ 
It  attains  a  very  large  size,  being  often  five « n"^  j\ 
length  and  occasionally  as  much  as  ton  feet  or  Qp^''^'^ 
thickness  bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to iw''^ 
as  in  the  common  eel.    The  upper  parts  of  the  W  • 
brownish  and  the  under  parts  diriy-white;  ^'^•*.^] 
fins  whitish  margined  with  deep  blnisb-blacl^;  ^^^' 
line  is  spotted  with  white.  , 

In  the  Mediterranean  another  species  of  conger's^ 
guilla  myrus)  is  found.    It  resembles  the  cmm 
but  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  is  known  by  there  bes-^ 
on  the  snout,  a  band  across  the  occiput,  i^^^^^' 
dots  on  the  nape,  all  of  which  are  of  a  whitish  coloiif_^ 

Nearly  allied  to  Anguilla,  is  the  genu*  t^'*^, 
Lac^pdde,  the  species  of  which  difier  fh>iB  ^^^^^u 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins  terminating  before  they  i^,  ^ 
end  of  the  tail,  which  has  no  fin.  The  postenor  onr  ^ 
nostrils  opens  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip.        ^,p 

One  species  inhabits  the  Meditemnetn,  tfie  %  ^ 
serpens  ;  it  is  about  five  or  six  feel  in  leiigtu  w^  ^, 
three  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  brown  colour  aD«« 
silvery  beneath  ;  the  snout  is  slender  and  ^fr^^y 

In  some  species  of  this  genus  the  pectoral  n  ^^ 
small,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the  Kf?"'  *.,!,•.  • 
which  there  are  no  pectorals ;  their  ***'**""^  T^ 
small ;  the  opercula  and  branchiostegous  rays  are 

by  the  skin.  ..♦if.iilTtf-'"'" 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  g«nus  «;e  beaumui^^  ^  ^ 
or  spotted ;  several  are  found  in  theMediterran  ^  ,^ 
species,  the  Murama  Helena,  U  ^  ^°  ^ 

British  coast.  «rt.ient<a»^''' 

Several  other  genera  belonging  to  tne  fj-  ^^^  i^ 
among  which  the  genus  Gymnotus  (trhicn         ^j^^^ 
electric  eel)  may  be  menHoned,— are  noncw 
proper  heads.  ,    uKmifd^'''* 

MURAT,  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  ^^l^^^,^  i'>:' 
French  imperial  marshals,  andbyNftpol«oji«J^^.j;.  h^ 
Naple^  was  born  at  a  village  in  ^^?Zll^i^^^ 
fother  was  a  country  innkeeper,  who  had  w» 
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tlie  great  fiimily  of  the  Tallevrands,  and  through  their  in- 
terest young  Joachim  was  placed  at  the  college  of  Cahors» 
and  destined  for  the  church ;  but  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct little  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  profession,  and  an 
amour  led  him  to  discard  the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  enlist 
into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  from  which  he  was  soon  after 
dismissed  for  insubordination.  Returning  to  his  native 
village,  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  horses  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  obtained  his  enrolment 
into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVL,  from  which  he 
passed  as  sub-lieutenant  into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  he  piofessM  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic champion  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  his  Jacobin  predilections  did  not 
prevent  him  firom  making  himself  useftil  to  Bonaparte  in 
the  affair  of  the  Sections  in  1795 ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  placed  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  fiiture  emperor  in 
his  glorious  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Murat  closely  followed 

those  of  his  patron.    The  fiery  valour  which  the  '  handsome 

swordsman '  (beau  sabreur),  as  he  was  ealled,  showed  in  a 

hundred   fights^  the  snlendid  though  somewhat  ftintastio 

oostum.e  in  which  he  aelighted  to  figure,  and  the  love  of 

I  daring  achievement  which  threw  an  air  of  antient  romance 

over  sul  his  actions,  invested  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 

fellow-soldiers,  with  the  renown  of  some  paladin  of  old; 

•and  his  enterprising  talents  in  the  field  obtained  for  him 

the  graver  distinction,  in  the  cool  judgment  of  Napoleon 

ihimselfy  of  *  the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe.'    He  com- 

,  manded  that  arm  in  the  campaigns  of  Egypt,  Italy,  Austria, 

and  Prussia ;  and  in  all,  at  Aboukir,  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 

Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  his  services  were  brilliantly 

conspicuous. 

I     After  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he  obtained  the  hand 

, of  Caroline,  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon;   and  in  1806 

was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  reeog- 

[  nised  by  the  continental  powers  as  grand-duke  of  Berg  and 

Cleves. 

In  1808  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Napoleon*s 
unprincipled  invasion  of  Spain ;  firom  which  country  he  was 
recalled  and  sent  to  Naples  to  ascend  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  vacated  bv  the  elevation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  In  1 81 2  he  accompanied  Napoleon  on  the 
expedition  to  Russia,  in  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
grand  army — the  most  numerous  and  splendid  body  of  horse 
perhaps  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the  ages 
of  civilised  warfare.  During  the  advance  to  Moscow,  Murat 
I  displayed  his  accustomed  prodigies  of  personal  valour ;  but 
'  the  reverses  of  the  retreat  disgusted  him ;  reproaches  which 
!  passed  between  Napoleon  and  himself  i^igravated  the  recol- 
^  lection  of  some  former  slights  and  wrongs  of  which  he 
i  deemed  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been  guilty  to  him ;  and 
although  he  again  served  the  emperor  in  the  campaign  of 
'  1813,  he  finally,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Leipzig,  de- 
serted his  waning  fortunes,  and  allied  himself  with  his 
enemies.    By  this  defection  he  for  a  time  saved  his  own 
throne ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  recog- 
;  nise  his  regal  title  alarmed  his  suspicions,  and  hurried  him, 
on  the  re-appearance  of  Napoleon  in  France,  in  1815,  into 
hostilities  against  the  allied  powers.    In  an  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  Italians  to  arm  for  their  national  indepenaence,  he 
'  signally  failed ;  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  kingdom ; 
and  desperately  landing  again  in  arms  on  the  coast  of  Cbla- 
bria  witn  a  few  followers,  he  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the 
base  sentence  of  a  Neapolitan  court-martial.  As  a  sovereign 
;  Murat  had  shown  himself  mild,  liberal,  and  mercifhl ;  as  a 
!  politician  he  was  weak,  vacillating,  and  fhithless ;  in  the 
field  the  'best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe*  was  assuredly  no 
general;  as  a  man  he  had  many  warm  and  noble  feelings ; 
but  of  fi^ed  principle,  either  in  pri\'ate  or  public  life,  he  was 
utterly  destitute. 

MURATO'RI,  LUDOVI'CO  ANTONIO,  bom  in  1672, 
at  Yignola,  the  birth-place  of  the  architect  Baroeci,  in  the 
Modenese  territory,  studied  at  Modena,  and  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  historical  and  philological  studies.  He 
entered  holy  orders,  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan.  In  that  collection  he  discovered  several 
inedited  MSS.,  from  which  he  made  extracts,  which  he 
published  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titles  of 
I  '  Anecdota  Latina,*  and  '  Anecdota  Grseca.'  Some  years 
after  he  was  recalled  to  Modena  by  the  duke  Rlnaldo,  who 
gave  him  the  situation  of  librarian  of  the  rich  library  of  the 


house  of  Este,  a  place  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  hia 
life. 

After  this  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
after  many  years  of  assiduous  labour  he  producednis  great 
work, '  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  ab  anno  sarsB  Chris- 
tiana quingentesimo  ad  millesimum  quingentesimum,'  28 
vols.  fol.  The  first  volume  of  this  immense  collection  was 
published  in  1723,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1751.  Several 
prinoea  and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  sixteen  of  them  contributed  4000  dollars  each.  In 
this  collection  Muraton  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages  which  he  could  discover,  most 
of  which  were  inedited^  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
valuable  commentaries.  Some  of  the  texts  had  been 
already  published  by  Gnnvius,  in  his  '  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  et  Historiarum  Italia),'  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand  years 
embraced  bv  Muratori.  In  seeking  aAer  the  historical  records 
of  the  middle  ages,  Muratori  coUected  also  a  vast  number 
of  documents  oonceming  the  social,  civil,  intellectual,  and 

Solitical  condition  of  Italy  during  that  long  period,  which 
e  transcribed  and  commented  upon,  and  he  published 
the  whole  in  seventy-five  dissertations: '  Antiquitates  Italicsn 
medii  ssvi,  sive  Dissertationes  do  moribus  Italici  populi,  ab 
inclinatione  Romani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  1500,  6  vols, 
fol.,  1738-42.  *  I  have  treated  first,*  says  the  author  in  his 
preface, '  of  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  otW 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  after  which  I  have  in^ 
vestigated  the  various  forms  of  the  poUtical  government,  and 
also  the  manners  of  the  private  citizens ;  the  freedom  and 
franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  servitude  of  others ;  the 
laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  military  system;  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  education ;  the  progress  of  trade  and  industry; 
and  other  matters  of  social  and  civil  history.' 

Muratori  has  been  truly  called  the  '  Father  of  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.'  Subsequent  historians,  such  as  Sis* 
mondi  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Muratori,  without 
whose  previous  labours  they  could  not  have  undertaken  or 
completed  their  works.  Muratori  wrote  an  abridgement  of  his 
Dissertations  in  Italian,  which  was  published  after  his 
death :  *  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  AntichitA  Italiane,*  3  vols.  4to.» 
1766.  He  also  wrote  in  Italian,  *  Annali  d'ltalia  dal  prin- 
cipio  deir  era  volgare  sino  all'  anno  1750,'  12  vols.  4to.,  ]  762. 
It  is  the  first  general  history  of  Italy  that  was  published] 
and  is  a  useful  book  of  reference.  It  has  been  continued  by 
Coppi  down  to  our  own  times :  '  Annali  dltalia  in  continue 
azione  diquelli  del  Muratori,  dal  1750  al  1819,  4  vols.  Hro^ 
Rome,  1829.  Another  work  of  Muratori  is  his  'No\ufl 
Thesaurus  veterum  Inscription um,*  4  vols,  fol,  1739,  jn 
which  he  has  inserted  many  inscriptions  unknown  to  Gruter, 
Spon,  Eabretti,  and  other  arohsBologists  who  had  preceded 
him. 

His  work  entitled  '  AntichitA  Estensi,'  in  2  vols.  fbl. 
Modena,  1710-40.  is  the  Fasti  of  the  house  of  Este  in  its 
various  branches.  He  also  wrote  several  historico-political 
treatises  in  support  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  the  duke 
of  Modena  over  the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  which 
had  been  seised  by  the  court  of  Rome:  *Questioni  Comae- 
chiesi,'  Modena,  1711 ;  '.Pienaesposizione  dei  Diritti  della 
Casa  d'Este  sopra  la  Citta  di  Comacchio,  1712;  «  Ragioni 
della  serenissima  Casa  d'Este  sopra  Ferrara,'  1714. 

Among  Muratori's  other  works  we  must  mention— I, 
*  Govemo  politico,  medico,  ed  ecdesiastico  della  Peste,'  1720* 
written  on  the  ooeasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseille,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it.  2,  *  Difetti 
della  Giurisprudenza,'  1742,  in  which  he  shows  the  defects 
of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries.  3,  *  Morale  Filosofia,' 
]  735.  4,  *  Istituzioni  di  pubblica  felicity  1749.  5,  « Delia 
regolata  divozione  dei  Fedeli.'  In  this  last  treatise, 
Muratori,  who,  though  sincerely  pious,  was  too  enlightened 
to  be  superstitious,  combated  several  popular  devotional 
practices  which  were  merely  external,  and  recommended 
in  preference  internal  habits  of  self-examination  and 
prayer.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  heresy.  Muratori 
wrote  to  the  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  to  explain  his  meaning 
and  ask  for  his  judgment  on  the  matter  of  contention.  That 
enlightened  pontiff  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling 
him  that  *  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or  the 
discipline  of  the  church ;  but  that  had  they  been  written 
by  any  other  person  the  Roman  congregation  of  the  Index 
would  have  mrbidden  them ;  which  however  had  not  beet; 
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done  in  the  case  of  Muratori's  works,  beciuse  it  was  well 
known  that  he,  the  pope,  shared  in  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  his  merit  was  held,*  &c. 

The  character  of  Muratori  is  clearly  seen  in  his  works. 
Modest  though  learned,  indefatigable,  intent  upon  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  charitable  and  tolerant,  sincerely 
religious  and  strictly  moral,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among  the  learned  of 
Italy. 

He  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Pomposa  at  Modena,  but  his 
literary  occupations  did  not  make  him  neglect  his  flock  :  he 
assisted  his  parishioners  with  his  advice  and  his  money;  he 
founded  several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the 
parish  church.  He  died  at  Modena,  in  1750.  His  minor 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Arezzo,  in  1787,  in  19 
vols.  4to.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Affostino  at  Mo- 
dena,  near  that  of  his  illustrious  countryman  Sigonio. 

MURAVIEV,  MIKHAEL  NIKFTITCH,  a  Russian 
author  of  some  distinction,  was  bom  al  Smolensk,  October 
15-27, 1757.  His  literary  acquirements  and  talents  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  of  Catherine  the  Great,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed,  in  1785,  preceptor  to  the  young  grand- 
dukes  Alexander  (afterwards  Alexander  I.)  and  Constan- 
tino ;  and  it  was  fbr  the  instruction  of  his  imperial  pupils 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  prose  works,  con- 
sisting of  historical  and  moral  pieces,  among  which  are  his 
'  Epochs  of  the  Russian  Empire,'  and  '  Geographical 
Sketches  of  North  and  South  Russia.*  His  *  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead  *  are  also  intended  to  characterise  the  more  re* 
markable  personages  of  Russian  history,  and  are  therefore 
altogether  in  a  different  spirit  from  those  of  Lucian,  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  their  imitators,  who  employed  that  form  of  com* 
position  chiefly  as  the  vehicle  of  satire.  One  of  his  most 
admired  productions  is  his  'Oskold,'  which  describes  the 
march  of  the  northern  nations  against  Constantinople,  and 
which,  though  in  itself  a  mere  fragment,  proves  its  author 
to  have  possessed  talents  capable  of  giving  his  countrymen 
a  prose  epic.  To  these  proauctions,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  great  correctness  and  energy  of  style,  and  no 
less  by  the  moral  feeling  which  pervades  them,  may  be 
added  his  '  Letters  of  Eroilius,'  ana  a  series  of  reflections 
or  sketches,  entitled 'The  Solitary  of  the  Suburb.'  His 
poetical  compositions  are  of  less  importance ;  for  though 
admired  in  their  day,  thev  now  possess  little  interest. 
Muravievdied  June  29  (llth  July),  1807,  and  his  histori- 
cal piec*es  were  collected  and  edited  by  Karamzin  in  1810. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  three 
large  volumes  8vo.,  1829,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  biographical 
and  critical  sketch,  written  by  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Con- 
stantino Batiushkov,  the  distinguished  poet. 

MURCHISONITE,  a  varietv  of  moon-stone  or  felspar. 
Occurs  in  crystals  and  in  crystaUine  masses ;  primary  form 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness 
5*5,  6  0.  Transparent.  Opaque.  Colour  white,  with  a 
slight  red  tint  Specific  gravity  2*509.  Occurs  in  the  new 
red-sandstone  near  Exeter. 

Analysis  by  Phillips — 

Silica    •         «         •         •         •         68*6 
Potash  •        •        •        •        14*8 

Alumina        •        •        •        •        16*6 

100- 
MU'RCIA,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Spain,  situated  be* 
tween  37**  10'  and  39°  10'  N.  lat  and  50'  and  3"  5'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Cuenca  in 
New  Castillo,  on  the  north-west  by  the  province  of  La 
Mancha,  on  the  west  by  the  kingdoms  of  Jaen  and  Granada 
in  Andalucia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Valencia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  120  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  110  in  extreme  breadth  from  east 
to  west.  Its  area  is  5931  square  milea.  Its  peculation 
is  computed  at  more  than  490,000. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  pariido^t  or  districts, 
viz.  those  of  Murcia,  Cartagena,  Lorca,  Chinchilla,  Villena, 
Cicza,  Hellin,  Albacete,  and  Segura  de  la  Sierra,  each  of 
which  has  a  capital  town  of  the  same  name.  The  province 
contains  212  cities,  towns,  and  villageg,  one  bishopric,  six 
military  com manderies,  9 1  religious  houses,  12  hospitals, 
four    hospices,   ei^lit   colleges,  and  two  seaports,  Carta- 

§ena  and  Las  Agiulas,  the  ^rmer  being  one  of  the  grand 
ep6ts  of  the  marine.    In  military  matters  the  province  is 
subject  to  the  captain-general  of  Valencia;  in  civil  and  | 
criminal,  to  the  chancery  of  Granada.    The  annual  returns  I 


to  the  r^ral  exaheq«er  anounl  on  the  avenge  t«  u»]  ig 
reaies,  or  about  3^000/.  sterling. 

The  province  is  intersected  by  Bumoioai  rangcKiffi.'i. 
tains,  which  are  separated  by  exteasivt  valleys  iwH  ^1 
The  principal  chains  are  the  siems  of  Piaoio  aad  Lc^ 
in  the  west,  those  cf  Oribuela  «»d  IfoatrngudoioiUus 
those  of  ChinehiUa  aad  Almanaa  in  the  north,  tn<l  ty, 
Canascoi  intaeaonth-easl.  ThoaeoCTercia,£8puoi,HbtJ 
and  Castdlar  iBterseet  the  provinee  frooi  sotubso;. 
north-east    The  sierra  of  Bi^uoa  is  the  loflieu  in  Ucm. 

The  soil  is  generally  parohed  ^  wsnt  of  nui; . 
only  riveffa  beiuff  the  Segura  land  iu  \xiWm.  , 
Mundo^  Tlsivilla,  MorataUa,  Caravacs,  Quipir,  ao4^ 
nera;  the  valleys  iu  which  these  rivers  ttowareu^ci.^ 
very  fbrtile,  partioularly  thai  called  the  Hu«rU  or  L 
den  of  Murcia,  but  tho  imwaUred  lowlsndaareani.. 
sterile  as  the  desert,  and  these,  with  theoosattio^i. 
are  mostly  bare  and  uneultivated,  cover  two-third)  u . 
suriaoe  of  the  provinoe.  Both  mountaios  aad  yUtiu  v 
ever  yield  in  parts  excellent  pasturage. 

The  coast  between  Cartagena  and  the  kiogdom  d* 
nada  presents  a  series  of  steep  and  lofty  cliffs  ;ttitk. 
fi!om  that  port  it  is  low  aad  sandy;  tbsvkile  m 
studded  with  watch-towers  at  intervals. 

The  climate  of  Murcia  is  varied;  temperate  udileli^ 
on  the  sea-coast  and  among  the  moontaiof,  but  ma: 
hot  in  the  plains.    Stonns  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  ijc, 
the  summers  are  exceedingly  hot,  the  mercury  oft^uk 
above  lOO*'  Fahr.  in  the  shade;  the  autumns  ire dcliin;; 
and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  ice  and  mow  ire  ii< 
unknown,  and  the  foliage  is  always  green*   Clouds  aE^ 
are  rare,  and  the  sky  is  throughout  the  year  so  blt(. 
bright  as  to  have  gained  for  Murcia  the  title  of  |  the  ^ 
serene  kingdom.'     But  on  the  other  baiNl  tm  a 
scarce ;  in  some  parts  a  whole  year  will  elapie  vithca:- 
fall  of  a  shower. 

Of  the  geology  of  this  province  little  is  knan:  :• 
mountains  are  principally  of  limestone;  the  Siena  deS^^*^ 
in  the  west  is  one  maos  of  grey  and  white  lineilaDe;  ^^^ 
vale  of  Segura  greenstone  is  found ;  trachjie  a»i  ^^ 
volcanic  rocks  at  Almazarron  on  the  coast,  vberei»ii«)'i 
aluminous  rock,  which  is  quarried*  The  to  ^^^^ 
Murcia  and  Cartagena  is  of  sandstone,  wi2iis>^'/«^''^ 
and  gypsum ;  the  latter  is  also  found  iiipeatquuWi«  ^"^ 
the  chalky  range  to  the  east  of  the  cit)  of  Mb^J-  ^?J 
phyry,  primary  slates  and  schist,  fine  mafbl»iWtVci5»L 
freestone,  bole,  and  nitre  are  found  in  varioo8P«^  «  ' 
province.  Near  Hellin  U  a  mine  of  sulpbar,  ai\i.^ 
saltpit,  and  saltpetre  abounds  in  the  Deighbourhoodci^: 
tagena.  There  are  several  lead-mines  in  the  jrom  i- 
report  says  that  tliere  are  veins  of  silver  andco^jft-^ 
they  are  not  worked;  there  are  also  som«  bot-sp"*^ 
cold  mineral  waters.  ... 

The  vegetable    productions  are  wheat,  of  «&• 
ordinary  harvest  amounts  to  701,923  fanego*^  ^. 
1,081,086  bushels,  but  in  rainy  seasons  to  nearn  ^ 
that  quantity ;    barley,  rye,  rice,  maiac^  wgeUOA 
fruit    of  superior  quality,  particularly  oraages*^. 
melons,  and  pomegranates.    The  most  co"*"**" ,"  j^ 
the  mulberry  and  the  olive;  evergreen  ^^"^^^^.j 
poplars,  andcarobs  are  in  some  parts  »**?®'^"*:.i,et.: 
on  the  Sierra  de  Segura  form  the  largest  wfes* '" '., 
of  Spain.   The  nerium  oleander,  c»<'^.}?°**' j  vVr-s 
hirsute,  prickly  pear,  chamserops  **""*"**' i^^ndiJit^ 
aloe  grow  wild  i.ud  luxuriantly*    Hewp.  DW.  "J  ^^ 
canes  are  of  superior  quality,  but  litUe  cultiJJJ^^^j  ,.i 
quantities  of  barilla  are  produced  on  ^^f .  ^j  gf:tJ 
and  oil  are  abo  extensively  produced,  witn  ^ ^^  .^  ,^ 
and  wine.    The  esparto  rush  grows  most  luxur*  ^^^ 
neighbourhood  of  Cartagena,  as  in  the  Ume  on   ^^ 
who,  on  this  account,  gave  that  city  the  name 
Spartaria*  ^      ,     ore  prinai**^" 

Cattle  are  not  numerous  in  Murcia;  ^^l^L^n^ 
sheep  and  goats,  homed  cattle  being  »re;  i^  \^^^^^ 
fine.  Game  is  found  in  vast  qua»^*^!Sv^r.  inbl'''  ^ 
on  the  coast.    Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  ooars 

mountains.  A^fnonecnoci*'' 

Of  manufactures  there  are  very  few,  anaoi  u  .^,^ 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  province.  J »« r  ^  ^^.w. 
silk,  which  is  wrought  into  ribands,  taffewsj  ^^^  j^ 
all  of  inferior  quality;  knives  and  o^f  St-^na  aivl  Jl^ 
at  Albacete,a  small  quantity  of  sfoap  at  V""''  j|guDl«'^ 
and  a  little  earthenware,  with  some  saltpeiru 
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t     tbe   latter   «ity ;  the  vftanttiietiim  of  eoane  liaea, 
randies,  hemp,  and  llax  are  very  insignifieBnt 

Commeree  in  Muroia  is  al  a  very  low  ebb»  owing  to  the 
ndolencse  of  tbe  inhabKanta  m  agriculture  aiid  manufae* 
ures.  If  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  did  not  prevent 
:iucli  intercourse  with  therestof  Spain,  tbe  port  of  Cartagena* 
rhich  in  esteemed  the  best  in  tbe  country^  would  probably 
»e  made  the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  inland  provinces, 
riie  other  seaport,  that  of  Las  Aguilas,  a  small  town 
luilt  by  Charles  III.,  is  now  falling  into  decay.  Near  the 
on  fines  of  Valencia  is  a  singular  land-locked  bav,  ten 
niles  long  by  three  broad«  called  La  Encacisada  de  Murcia, 
3ut  it  is  adapted  only  toyery  small  vessels.  Corn  and  wine 
tre  exported  when  tbe  harvest  or  vintage  is  good,  otherwise 
ihey  are  imported  from  Valencia ;  the  wine  is  sent  to  Madrid, 
ind  its  average  value  (according  to  Lahorde)  was,  at  the 
:I(>se  of  the  last  century,  3^,000/.  sterling.  Silk  to  the 
imount  of  230,000/.  is  exported  to  Estremadura  and  New 
Castillo  ;  of  barilla,  above  1 00,000/.  to  foreign  countries ;  of 
cutlery  5000/.,  and  of  saflfron  4700/.  to  Valencia,  New  Caa- 
tille,  and  La  Mancha;  and  of  artieles  made  of  the  esparto- 
rush,  4O00/.  to  Madrid  and  other  parts  of  New  Castillo. 

Murcia  imports  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Valencia ;  beef 
and  mutton,  oil,  spices,  ironware,  linen  and  woollen  ^oods, 
and  many  silk  stuffs,  for  there  is  not  industry  enough  in  the 
province  to  manufacture  the  raw  produce. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are,  Murcia,  the 
capital;  Cartagena  [Cartagena;]  Lorca  [Lorca];  Chin- 
chilla, vrith  13,000  inhabitants;  Albacete,  with  11,500; 
Villena,  with  9500;  Hellin,  with  8000;  Cieza,  with  6500; 
Almanza,  the  Almantica  of  the  Romans,  with  6000;  Se- 
gura  de  la  Sierra,  with  4000;  Jumilla,  with  8000,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourbood  in  1707,  which 
secured  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Philip  V^  the  first  of  the 
Bourl)on  dynasty;  Tutana, with  12,000 ;  Alhama,  with  4000, 
renowned  for  its  baths  and  hot-springs;  aud  Molina,  with 
3000  inhabitants. 

The  Murciano  is  tall  and  well-made,  with  good  features 
but  a  sallow  livid  complexion,  and  very  African  in  appear^ 
ance.     His  leading  characteristic  is  sloth,  for  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  sluggard  of  Spain,  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  sleep  or  smoking.    He  is  gloomy  and 
morose  in  disposition,  yet  very  cboleric,  litigious,  and  re- 
vengeAil ;  suspicious  and  firugal,  and  therefore  not  fond  of  so- 
ciety  or  amusements ;  bigoted  to  old  customs,  and  profoundly 
ignorant.    Tiie  women  are  said  to  be  mild  and  amiable,  and 
less  attentive  to  dress  than  most  of  their  countrywomen. 
They  wear  the  national  costume— the  basquiXa  and  man- 
tilla.    The  peasantry  wear  close-fitting  caps,  white  jackets, 
loose  and  short  linen  drawers  eut  round  the  middle  with 
red  woollen   sashes,  sandals  of  esparto  rush;  and  long 
narrow  plaids  of  striped  wool.    The  language  of  Murcia  is 
Castillian,  corrupted  by  Arabic  and  Valencian. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  colonised  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who,  about  b.c.  202,  founded  New  Carthage,  now 
Cartagena.  It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Goths ;  from  the  latter  it 
was  conquered,  a-Dw  552,  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  tbe  East, 
'   and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  624,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  the  Gothic  king  Suintilha.    In  712  it  was 
conquered  by  Abdalasis,  son  of  Muza,  tbe  Arab  invader  of 
Spain.    It  continued  subject  to  the  khalifs  of  Cordoba  till 
AD.  1144,  when,  after  the  disruption  of  that  khalilate,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada;  but  in  1221 
was  re-annexed  to  Cordoba.    In  1239  it  was  raised  into  a 
distinct  kingdom  bv  Uudiel,  who  the  following  year  sub- 
mitt(Ki  to  Ferdinand  the  Saint,  king  of  Castillo,  consenting 
to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  'the 
crown  for  life.    In  1264  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
independence,  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1266  by 
AlQnsoX.ofCastilleand  Jamesl.of  Aragon.    Murcia  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

(Minano,  Diccionaria  Qeografico-E9tadutico  de  EMpana  y 

Portugal  \  Laborde,  Itindraire  Descriptif  de  rBspagne; 

Townsend*s  Jovrimf  through  Spain ;  Cook's  Sketchee  in 

^ain;  Mariana,   Historia  General  de  EspaMa;  Conde, 

L08  Arabes  en  Eepana.) 

MURCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
lliat  iiBtne,  lies  in  38"*  2^  N.  lat.  and  1^  1 4'  W.  long.  It  is 
clistant  228  miles  from  Madrid,  36  from  Cartagena,  and  48 
frim  Lorca,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  <^ 
tb«  river  Segtira.    This  valley  is  called  the  Huertaixr  Gar- , 


den  of  Murcia ;  '  in  oeauty,'  savs  Townsend,  '  it^  exceeds 
everything  I  had  seen  in  Spain.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loanl 
well  watered  by  means  of  Moorish  reservoirs  and  water- 
courses ;  and  in  fertility  it  yields  to  no  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Mulberries^  olives  and  corn,  herap  and  flax,  arc  its 
chief  produce,  but  with  these  are  mingled  groves  of  flg  and 
orange  trees  and  clusters  of  date-palms.  Thoueh  in  length 
only  24  miles,  and  in  breadth  5  or  6,  it  is  said  to  contain 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  pro* 
vinoe. 

The  city  of  Murcia  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  the 
name  of  D*Orcola,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  a.d.  714.  It  continued 
subject  to  the  khalifate  of  Cordoba  till  1144,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada ;  but  in  1 221  it  became 
again  subject  to  Cordoba,  and  in  1239  it  was  made  the  ca- 
pital of  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  next  year 
submitted  to  be  tributary  to  Ferdinand  the  Saint,  king  of 
Castillo.  In  1264  he  revolted,  aud  was  conquered  by 
Alonso  X.  of  Castillo,  in  126G;  since  which  time  Murcia 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Murcia  at  the  present  day  contains  about  35,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Toledo,  whose 
diocese  comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the  province. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  10  other  parish- 
churches,  21  convents,  12  for  monks  and  9  for  nuns  (sup- 
pre^ssed  in  1835),  5  colleges,  a  casa  de  misericordia,  or  hos- 
pital, the  bishop's  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  granary,  the 
custom-house,  and  a  house  for  the  public  weighing  of  silk. 
It  has  also  33  schools, 2  public  libraries,  \^  posadae  or  inns, 
and  several  manufactories.  The  cathedral  is  of  freestone 
and  marble,  very  spacious,  richly  decorated  externally,  but 
heavy  and  gloomy  within.  The  lofty  square  tower  attached 
to  it  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  slope  without  steps. 

Murcia  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  open  on  every 
side.  Four  of  its  antient  gates  however  remain.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular,  but  clean ;  the 
handsomest  is  that  of  La  Traperia.  The  houses  are  mean ; 
some  of  the  most  antient  have  fronts  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque sculpture  of  bad  workmanship ;  tnam"  have  gardens 
attached,  filled  with  orange  or  palm  trees.  There  are  many 
squares ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Santa  Olalla,  Del  Es- 
parto, San  Domingo,  Sstnta  Maria,  and  Los  Toros,  where 
the  bullfights  are  held.  A  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches 
connects  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  San  Benito  en  the  right 
bank  of  the  Segura.  Along  the  left  bank  is  a  promenade 
with  handsome  houses.  Three  other  well-shaded  prome- 
nades are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  they  are  little  fVe« 
quented  by  the  citizens. 

Hie  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  very  in- 
considerable, yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  5  potteries,  10  factories  of  cloth,  1  of  soap,  1 
of  white-lead,  G  tanneries,  2  oil -mills,  6  establishments  for 
the  spinning  of  silk,  and  I  of  wool ;  the  manufacture  of  silk 
once  employed  1 6,000  hands,  but  now  only  400.  There  is  also 
a  royal  factory  of  gunpowder,  producing  800,000  Ib^.  per 
annum,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  producing  yearly  30,000  lbs., 
though  formerly  not  less  than  250,000  lbs.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  esparto  rush  into  baskets,  cordage,  sandals,  &c., 
gives  employment  to  many  hands.  Provisions  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap  at  Murcia.  Beef  and  mutton  sell  at  about  Zd. 
per  lb.,  veal  rather  above  and  nork  rather  below  that  sum. 
Good  wine,  about  2^.  the  bottle.  The  price  of  daily  labour 
is  from  10^.  to  1^.  Tbe  average  returns  to  the  exchequer 
amount  to  more  than  15,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

The  citizens  in  character  do  not  differ  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  tbe  province;  they  are  equally  slothful,  gloomy, 
and  reserved,  and  little  addicted  to  pleasure ;  on  this  ac- 
oount  Murcia  is  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Spain. 

Murcia  has  given  birth  to  few  ^reat  men.  Schamseddin, 
a  learned  man  among  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  born  here 
many  centuries  since;  and  except  a  few  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  authors  of  no  great  celebrity,  the  only  other 
distinguished  citizen  of  whom  Murcia  can  boast  is  the 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who  died  in 

(Laborde,  liin.  Deserip,  de  PEepagne ;  Townsend  s  Jour- 
ney through  Spain;  Mariana,  /Ti*/.  de  EspaHa;  Conde, 
Hut,  de  hs  Arabes  en  Espana;  Minano,  Diccionario  Geo- 
grqflco  Estadistico  de  Etpaiia;  Inglis's  Spain  in  1830; 
Cook's  Sketches  in  Svain.)  ^  r,     v  w    - 

MURDER.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  junspru- 
denee,  murder,  murdrum,  was  a  term  used  to  describe  tha 
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secret  destniction  of  life,  witnessed  and  known  bj  none  be- 
sides the  slayer  and  any  accomplices  tbat  he  might  have ; 
so  that  the  hue  and  cry,  which  the  law  required  to  be  made 
after  malefactors,  could  not  be  raised. 

Murdrum  was  also  the  name  of  an  araercement  or  pecu- 
niary penalty  imposed,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
upon  the  county  or  district  in  which  such  a  secret  killing 
had  taken  place.  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  this 
penalty  was,  a  presentment  of  Englishry;  in  other  words,  a 
finding  by  the  coroner's  inquest,  upon  the  statement  of  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  that  he  was  an  Englishman ;  the 
sole  object  of  the  amercement  having  been  the  protection  of 
Danes*  and  afterwards  of  the  Normans,  from  assassination 
by  the  English.    (Glanville ;  Reeves.) 

By  the  grant  of  'murdra,'  which  is  commonly  found  in 
antient  charters  of  franchises,  the  right  to  receive  these 
amercements  within  the  particular  districts,  passed  from  the 
crown  to  the  grantee.  Amercements  for  non-presentment 
of  Englishry  were  abolished  in  1340,  by  14  Edw.  III.,  st.  1, 
c.  4. 

As  the  law  formerly  stood,  every  destruction  of  human 
life,  not  effected  in  this  secret  manner,  with  whatever  cir- 
cumstances of  malignity  and  cruelty  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, was  treated  as  simple  homicide.  The  law  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  altered  by  the  judges,  in  order  to 
reach  atrocious  criminals  whose  offences  would  not  formerly 
have  been  punishable  as  murder.  As  the  law  now  stands,' 
murder  is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  accompanied  with 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  offence  to 
kill  or  do  great  bodily  harm,  or  wilfully  to  place  human  life 
in  peril ;  or  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  commit  some  other 
felony ;  or  occurring  in  the  course  of  resistance  offered  to 
ministers  or  officers  of  justice,  or  others  rightfully  en- 
gaged in  carrying  the  law  into  execution.  All  other  cases 
of  culpable  homicide,  in  which  death  is  produced  involun- 
tarily, but  is  occasioned  by  want  of  due  caution ;  or  where, 
though  death  is  produced  voluntarily,  the  crime  is  extenu- 
ated by  circumstances ;  or  where  a  minister  or  officer  of  jus- 
tice is  killed,  but  sufficient  authority  did  not  exist,  or  was 
not  communicated  to  the  party  before  the  fatal  blow  was 
given ;  or  where  any  other  circumstances  essential  to  the 
crime  of  murder  are  wanting — amount  only  to  simple  felo- 
Bious  homicide^  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  without  regard 
to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  party  killed,  manslaughter. 

The  law  recognises  the  right  of  taking  awa^  life  in  the 
necessary  defenoe  of  person  or  property,  and  it  admits,  in 
some  cases*  previous  provocation  as  an  extenuation  of  the 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  special  provision  for 
the  protection  of  officers  and  ministers  of  justice,  where  the 
killing  of  such  officer  or  minister,  though  culpable,  does 
not  under  the  circumstances  amount  to  murder. 

In  the  modem  law  of  England  the  crime  of  murder  is 
characterised  by  having  been  committed  with  malice  afore- 
thouffhty  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  malice  frrepense ; 
which  term,  though  in  its  ordinary  signification  it  imports 
premeditation,  has  been  extended  to  cases  not  only  where 
the  offender  acts  from  a  motive  of  ill-will  towards  another, 
with  an  express  intention  to  destroy  or  injure  him,  but  also 
where,  without  the  existence  of  express  malice,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  on  grounds  of  policy,  to  punish  homicide 
with  the  highest  degree  of  seventy. 

The  term  '  malice  aforethought '  is  therefore  frequently 
applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  malice  is  felt  in  the 
orainary  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  only  malice  in  a  legal 
sense,  by  construction  of  law. 

If  A  shoots  at  B  with  intent  to  kill  him,  but  by  mere 
accident  kills  C,  tiiis  is  a  killing  from  imolied  malice.  If 
A,  by  throwing^a  heavy  stone  from  the  roor  of  a  house  into 
the  street  in  wKfCh  he  knows  that  people  are  continually 
passing,  kills  B,  a  mere  stranger,  this  also  is  a  kilhng  from 
implied  malice. 

Implied  malice  is  however  very  loosely  defined  in  the  law 
of  England,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  defined  at  all.  It  is  stated, 
that  the  existence  of  implied  malice  is  a  pure  question  of 
law,  or  a  conclusion  of  law  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  some  cases  made  to 
depend  upon  a  very  abstruse  technical  doctrine.  The  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a  criminal  intention,  even  where 
that  intention  has  no  reference  to  any  personal  injury,  but 
happens  to  be  accompanied  with  a  killing  which  is  altoge- 
ther accidental,  is  made  to  constitute  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  species  of  culpable  homicide ;  and 
in  other  cases  the  existence  of  such  criminal  intention 


brings  even  an  accidental  killing  within  the  scope  ^ft;. 
slaughter. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  'When  the  lawmikathcv 
the  term  "malice  aforethought,*'  as  descriptiTeofilietri 
of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  tbat  o&rr  i ;~ 
strained  sense  to  which  the  modern  use  of  the  term"  oi  - 
is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  principle  of  malevolence  to  putK:.- 
for  the  law,  by  the  term  "  malice  '*  in  this  instance,  isrt.. 
that  the  &ct  nath  been  attended  with  such  circunbt: 
as  are  the  ordinarysymptoms  of  a  wicked,  depra-.ed 
mahgnant  spirit.    The  malus  animus,  which  is  to  bt 
lected  from  all  circnmstanoes,  and  of  which  the  coon, 
not  the  jury,  is  to  judge,  is  what  bnngeth  tbeoft- 
within  the  denomination  of  wilful  malicfous  murder.  A 
I  believe  most,  if  not  all  the  cases  which  in  our  Wa 
ranged  under  the  head  of  implied  malice,  will,  if  9\ 
adverted  to,  be  found  to  turn  upon  this  single  point-. 
the  fact  hath  been  attended  with  such  circumsiicc> 
carry  in  them  plain  indications  of  a  heart  re^rdlet^iv 
duty  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischiet*    {Discwru  >t  \ 
midde,  256,  257.) 

This  vague  and  figurative  description  5f  that  vhi 
propounded  as  a  legal  definition  appears  to  furniih  us  v  ^ 
certain  test  of  the  crime  of  murder.    It  amounts  to  cf :  * 
than  this:  that,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  murder, !£*.- 
must  have  been  attended  with  such  circumstances  s«  - . 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  not  of  the  jury,  are  *  the  id- 
symptoms  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  s{k:; 
'a  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  &tall>  beo;  * 
mischief.'   It  is  a  description  of  that  which  is  rather::: 
of  fact  than  of  law.  The  question  in  each  particulars 
whether  the  jiarty  acted  in  wanton  and  wicked  disrejr/ 
the  probable  consequences  of  an  act  tending  to  the  dr 
tion  of  human  life ;  which  is  an  inference  to  be  dt 
from  the  evidence,  and  in  arriving  at  which  no  asii^^ 
can  be  derived  firom  the  application  of  meretechoioj:* 
The  presence  of  that  evil  disposition  of  the  miod  u' 
offender  which  makes  the  offence  murder,  is  imm  y 
by  evidence  of  an  act  or  omission  by  which  huamil-t'j 
wilfully  or  wantonly  exposed  to  peril. 

Every  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  mslkm  ust:}  tst 
contrary  be  shown.  But  upon  the  investiptoi.  f^^*' 
stances  may  transpire  which  extenuate  theofewi  ^*  ^ 
duce  it  from  the  crime  of  murder  to  thatflfB«;*K'^^"*' 
or  the  act  may  appear  to  amount  either  tojusUiiV^ouv 
cusable  homicide.  In  cases  of  justifiable  boiDiade.«:.i 
according  to  modem  practice,  in  cases  of  excu»blebc3» 
cide,the  party  causing  the  death  is  discharged  from  rtj]tf- 
sibility. 

To  constitute  legal  homicide,  the  death  must  result  isa 
injury  to  the  person  (as  contradistinguished  froin  ^l? 
operating  upon  the  mind)  occasioned  by  some  ad  do» ' 
or  some  unlawful  omission  chargeable  upon,  the  [^^ 
whom  such  homicide  is  imputed.    The  terms  'vilfil^ 
sion'  apply  to  every  case  of  noncompliance  *J^°,*!^ 
obligation  which  the  party  may  be  under,  to  supp.;  > 
clothing,  or  to  fUrnish  any  other  assistance,  or  to  <»*'• 
other  act,  for  the  support  of  life  or  for  the  preventiocv - 
jury  to  it.  It  is  not  homicide  unless  death  take  m^^^ 
a  year  and  a  dav  after  the  injury ;  or,  in  other  J^^\.^ 
not  considered  homicide  when  the  party  wJ"^V"fJj; 
whole  year,  exclusive  both  of  the  day  of  the  ^i^^j 
the  day  of  the  death ;  nor  where  the  death  is  to  be  stiw^ - 
to  unskilful  treatment,  or  other  cause  not  resulting  ii^ 
aggravated  by  the  injury  sustained.  ,.    f^. 

The  law  of  homicide  applies  to  the  knimg  «  ^^^ 
cept  alien  enemies  slain  in  the  heat  *"^  *"  5^  ^  to  b' 
war;  to  felons,  except  when  executed  acconnQo ^^^^ 
and  to  persons  outlawed,  whether  on  civil  or  o  ^^.^ 
process.  But  a  child  in  venter  sa  mere  ^^^^^riy^ 
womb)  is  not  a  subject  of  homicide,  unless,  suw^  J  j,^ 
the  injury,  it  be  born  alive,  and  die,  w^^in  a  )yartt""  ^^ 
from  its  birth,  from  the  injury  received  mlsi  }'^ 
[Infanticide.]  ,      ,j\fg  bijb 

Criminal  homicide  is  one  of  three  kinds,  Vi^irm, 
slaughter,  and  self-murder,    [SuicinsJ 

I.  Murder  is  committed  by :—  rMctj^  i 

1.  Voluntary  homicide,  without  circtttnstancw 


tification,  excuse,  or  extenuation.      .   ^^t 
sion  of  a' felony,  or  from  w  a^°P* 


2.  Involuntary  homicide 
sion  of 
felony. 
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d.^Hoinioide»wheiher  voluntary  or  involuntary*  com- 
mitted in  unlawfully  resisting  officers  or  ministers 
of  the  law,  or  other  persons  lawfully  acting  for 
the  advancement  or  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

II.  Manslaughter  consists  in : — 

1.  Voluntary  hut  extenuated  homicide,  committed  in 

a  state  of  provocation,  arising  from  a  sufficient 
cause. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  not  excused  as  heing  oc- 

casioned hy  mere  misadventure. 

This  second  class  may  he  subdivided  into  :— 

1  •  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done, 
or  from  the  wilful  omission  to  do  some  act,  with 
intent  to  occasion  bodily  harm. 

2.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  wrongful 

act  done  to  the  person. 

3.  Involuntary  homicide,  in  committing,  or  in  attempt- 

ing to  commit,  an  offence  attended  with  risk  of 
injury  to  the  person. 

4.  Involuntary  homicide,  resulting  from  some  act  done 

without  due  caution,  or  from  the  unlawful  omission 
to  do  some  act 

Homicide  not  criminal  is: — 

1.  Justifiable,  as  done  for  the  advancement  or  in  the 

execution  of  the  law ;  or 

2.  Excusable,  as  done  for  the  defence  of  person  or 

property ;   or  because  it  has,  without  the  fault  of 
the  party,  become  necessary  for  his  preservation. 

The  offence  is  extenuated  where  the  act,  being  done 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  from  sudden  provocation, 
or  of  fear,  or  of  alarm,  which  may,  for  the  time,  suspend  or 
weaken  the  power  of  judgment  and  self-control,  is  attri- 
butable to  transport  of  passion  or  defect  of  judgment  so 
occ^asioned,  without  any  deliberate  intention  to  kill  or  do 
great  bodily  harm ;  regard  still  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  violence  used  by  the  party  inflicting  the  injury 
which  causes  death,  as  compared  with  the  cause  of  provo- 
cation. The  offence  is  not  extenuated  where,  the  cause 
of  provocation  being  but  slight,  a  return  is  made  so 
excessive  and  disproportionate,  that  the  killing  cannot  be 
attributed  to  mere  heat  of  blood  arising  from  the  provoca- 
tion given. 

Homicide  is  neither  justified  nor  extenuated  by  reason 
of  any  consent  given  by  the  party  kiUed,  as  in  cases  of 
duels. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  the  act  is  done  in  a  lawful 
manner,  by  an  officer  or  other  person  lawAiUy  authorised, 
in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

Homicide  is  justifiable,  where  an  officer  of  justice,  or 
other  person  duly  authorised  to  arrest,  detain,  or  imprison 
for  any  felony  or  for  any  dangerous  wound  given,  and  using 
lawful  means  for  the  purpose,  cannot,  otherwise  than  by 
killing,  overtake  the  party  in  case  of  flight,  or  prevent  his 
escape  from  justice ;  provided  the  officer  knew,  or  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  party  attempting  to  escape  was 
aware  that  he  was  pursued  for  such  felony  or  wound  given. 
Also,  where  any  officer  of  justice,  or  other  person  lawfully 
executing  in  a  lawful  manner  any  civil  or  criminal  process, 
or  other  authority  for  the  advancement  of  the  law,  or 
interposing  in  a  lawful  manner  for  the  prevention  or 
suppression  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  offence,  is 
unlawfully  and  forcibly  resisted,  and  using  no  more  force 
than  is  necessary  to  overcome  such  resistance,  happens  to 
kill  the  party  resisting ;  or  being,  by  reason  of  the  violence 
opposed  to  him,  under  reasonable  fear  of  death  if  he  proceed 
to  execute  his  duty,  and  because  he  cannot  otherwise  both 
execute  his  duty  and  preserve  his  life,  kills  him  who  so 
resists — in  either  of  these  cases  the  homicide  is  justi- 
fiable. 

Homicide  is  also  justifiable,  when  necessary  for  prevent- 
ing the  perpetration  of  any  felony  attempted  to  be  committed 
by  violence  or  surprise  against  person,  habitation,  or  pro- 
perty ;  and  where  one,  in  defence  of  movable  property  in 
his  lawful  possession,  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  such  property  against  wrong,  happens  to 
kill  the  assailant ;  or  being,  from  the  violence  of  the  assail- 
ant, under  a  reasonable  and  bond  fide  apprehension  that 
he  cannot  otherwise  both  defend  his  property  and  preserve 
his  life,  kills  the  assailant;  also  where  one  in  lawful  posses- 


sion of  house  or  land,  after  requesting  another,  who  has  no 
riglit  to  be  there,  to  depart,  is  resistea,  and  using  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary  to  remove  such  wrong-doer  and 
retain  his  possession,  happens  to  kill  such  wrong-doer;  or 
being,  from  the  violence  with  wliich  such  wrong-doer  en- 
deavours to  deprive  him  of  possession,  under  reasonable  and 
bond  fide  apprehension  that  he  cannot  otherwise  both  main- 
tain possession  and  preserve  his  life,  kills  such  wrong- 
doer. 

Homicide  is  excusable,  when  a  man  is  involuntarily 
placed  in  such  a  situation  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
Killing  another  in  order  to  save  his  own  life ;  as  where,  in  a 
shipwreck,  A  pushes  B  from  a  plank  which  can  save  one 
only. 

Homicide  is  not  criminal,  when  it  occurs  in  the  practice 
of  any  lawful  sport  or  exercise  with  weapons  not  of  a  deadly 
nature,  and  without  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  and  where 
no  unfkir  advantage  is  intended  or  iaken.  But  it  amounts 
to  manslaughter  where  weapons  are  used,  the  use  of  which 
is  attended  with  probable  danger;  or  where,  in  case  of 
friendly  contest,  without  the  use  of  such  weapons,  death 
results  from  any  unfair  advantage  taken,  either  as  regards 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  mode  of  using  it,  the 
want  of  due  warnine  given  previously  to  violence  used,  or 
from  any  want  of  due  caution.  Tournaments,  though  a 
sport  in  which  deadly  weapons  were  used,  yet,  being  con- 
sidered a  useful  training  to  arms,  were  lawful  if  held  with 
the  consent  of  the  king.  In  case  of  death  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  the  criminality  of  the  act 
appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  royal  licence  for  the 
holding  of  the  tournament.    [Tournament.] 

The  statute  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  3,  enacts,  that  every 
person  convicted  of  murder,  or  of  being  accessory  before  tlie 
fact  to  murder,  shall  suffer  death ;  and  that  every  accessory 
afler  the  fact  to  murder,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  to  be  imprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years.  By  an  act  passed  in  1 752  (25  Geo.  II.,  cap.  Z7\ 
the  bodies  of  persons  executed  for  murder  were  directed  to 
be  delivered  to  surgeons  to  be  dissected,  or  to  be  banged  in 
chains.  The  2  &  3  W.  IV.,  c.  75,  required  that  sucTi  per- 
sons should  be  hung  in  chains,  or  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  prison.  Tlie  4  &  5  W.  IV.,  c.  36,  s.  1.  has 
taken  away  one  part  of  the  alternative,  and  the  mode  of 
burial  is  the  only  circumstance  which  distinguishes  sen- 
tences upon  a  conviction  for  murder  from  those  pronounced 
in  other  capital  cases.  Formerly  the  murder  of  a  bishop, 
abbot,  or  prior,  by  a  person  owing  him  canonical  obedience, 
of  a  master  or  mistress  by  a  servant,  or  of  a  husband  by  his 
wife,  was  denominated  petty  treason,  and  punished  with 
greater  severity  than  other  murders.  The  party  was  drawn 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  if  the  offender  was  a  woman, 
burning  was,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  substituted  for 
hanging ;  but  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  3],  s.  2,  petty  treason  is 
to  be  treated  as  murder  only. 

The  offence  of  manslaughter  is  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding 
four  years,  with  fine,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  s.  9.  (Foster; 
East ;  Fourth  Report  of  Criminal-Law  Commissioners,) 

MURE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  of  Rowallan,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  was  born  about  the  year  1594.  He  was  the  eldest 
sou  and  heir  of  a  knight  of  the  same  name,  and  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished in  that  part  of  the  country:  it  terminated  in 
Jane  Mure,  great-grandmother  of  the  present  countess  of 
Loudoun  and  marchioness  of  Hastings.  Of  the  poet's  early 
life  few  memorials  have  been  preserved.  It  would  appear 
however  that  his  character  and  genius  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a  specimen  of  his  verses  in  English,  dated  in  1611, 
when  he  could  be  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old  :  be- 
fore his  twentieth  year  he  attempted  a  version  of  the  classic 
story  of  Dido  and  ^neas  ;  and  in  1617,  when  he  was  scarce 
four-and-twenty,  he  addressed  the  king  at  Hamilton,  on  his 
progress  through  the  country,  in  a  poetical  piece  which  is 
embodied  in  the  collection  entitled  '  The  Muse's  Welcome.' 
Previous  to  this  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  before  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estate,  he  married  for  his 
first  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Dundas  of  Newbiston,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
dame  Jane  Hamilton,  lady  Duntreath,  and  of  this  marriage 
there  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

During  the  civil  war,  Sir  William  took  the  popular  side^ 
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and  in  the  first  array  raised  against  the  king,  he  commanded 
a  company  of  the  Ayrshire  rej^iment.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  in  1 643,  when  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  ratified  with  Eneland;  and  the  next  year  he  accom- 
panied the  troops  which,  in  terms  of  that  treaty,  were  de- 
spatched in  aid  of  the  parliament.  Ho  was  also  present,  and 
wounded,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor;  and 
in  the  succeeding  month  he  was  engaged  at  the  storming  of 
Newcastle,  where,  in  consequence  o?  the  superior  officer 
being  disabled,  he  had  for  some  time  the  command  of  the 
regiment  Little  further  is  known  of  him,  except  that  on  the 
revision  of  Roos's  Psalms  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1650, 
a  version  by  Mure  of  Rowallan  is  spoken  of  as  employed 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
psalmody.    He  died  in  1657. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  William's  writings  re- 
naain  in  manuscript  Various  specimens  of  his  composi- 
tions however  may  be  found  in  a  small  volume  entitled 
'  Antient  Ballads  and  Songs,  chiefly  from  Tradition,  Manu- 
scripts, and  scarce  works,  with  Biographical  and  Illustrative 
notices,  including  Original  Poetry,  by  Thomas  Lvle,'  Lon- 
don, 1827;  to  which  (Siambers  owns  himself  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  notice  concerning  Sir  William  in  his 
•  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.'  To  this 
latter  we  also  refer. 

MURET,  MARC  ANTOINE  FRANQOIS  (MURE'- 
TUS  in  the  Latinised  form  of  his  name),  was  bom  near 
Limoges  in  1526.  He  learnt,  with  great  facility,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  lectures  on 
Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  college  of  Auch.  He  afterwards 
wont  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and  civil  law  in 
the  college  of  Ste.  Barbe  with  great  success.  Being  accused, 
according  to  Scaliger  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural 
vice,  he  quitted  Paris  for  Toulouse,  which  he  was  also 
obliged  to  leave.  He  proceeded  to  Italv  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  on  his  iourney  fell  ill  at  an  obscure  inn  on  tlie 
road.  The  medical  men  of  the  place,  having  examined 
his  condition,  proposed  among  themselves  in  litin  (which 
they  thought  he  did  not  understand)  to  try  upon  him  some 
new  experiment :  *  Faciamus  experimentum  in  corpore 
vili.'  Murot  wa:i  so  alarmed  at  hearing  this,  that  he  mus- 
tered strength  enough  to  pursue  his  journe)'. 

All  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  dis- 
carded with  disdain  by  his  biographers,  F.  Benci  and  Lazeri, 
whose  notices  of  Muret's  life  are  annexed  to  Ruhnken's 
edition  of  Muret's  works,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Leyden,  1789.  I;  is 
certain  however  that  Muret  repaired  to  Venice  in  1554, 
wliere  he  became  intimate  with  Paolo  Manuzio,  who  pub- 
lished several  of  his  commentaries  on  the  classics.  In  1559 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  and 
went  to  live  with  him  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  cardinal  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  repaired  to 
France  with  the  papal  legate  in  1562.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Pope  Pius  V.and  his  successor  Gregory  Xlli. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  several  benefices, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of 
civil  law  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 585.  His  principal 
works  are,— 1,  *  Commentarius  de  Origine  Juris  ;*  2,  *  Com- 
mentarius  de  Legibus,  Senatusque  Consultis,  et  longa  Con- 
suetudine  ;*  3, '  Commentarius  in  Titulos  ad  Materiam  Juris- 
dictionis  pertinente? ;'  4,  *  Notco  in  Justiniani  Institutiones  ;* 
5,  •  Orationes.'  Several  of  these  are  funeral  eulogies  in  the 
usual  laudatory  style  of  such  compositions.  In  that  on  lhe 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  deli- 
vered at  Rome  in  1574,  he  praises  that  king  for  having 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  kingdom.  In  fact  Muret  was  a 
learned  scholar,  and  a  rhetorician,  but  by  no  means  a  phi- 
losopher. His  'Poemata'  have  grace  and  fluency,  but  little 
of  invention  or  poetical  genius,  excepting  perhaps  some  of 
his  epigrams.  But  his  commentaries  and  scholia  upon 
Aristotle's  *  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,'  on  Plato's  •  Republic,'  on 
Cicero's 'Catilinarias  and  Philippicas,' on  Seneca's  •  Epis- 
tles,' on  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  on  Terentius,  Catullus,  and 
Horace,  are  truly  valuable,  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books 
'  Variarum  Lectionum '  of  different  classical  authors. 

MUREX.     [SiPHOIVOSTOMATA.] 

MURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 

MU'RIDiE,  the  name  of  an  extensive  fiimily  of  Rodents, 
comprising,  when  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  a  great  number 
of  genera  and  species,  which,  Uiough  none  of  them  attain 
to  any  considerable  size,  become  worthy  of  serious  notice 
from  their  prodigious  multiplication  and  the  destructive  in- 


fluence vhkli  they  exert  frf^timgtiBt^  «ri  Ae 
the  labour  of  the  agnenltuHtt 

The  linnean  genua  Mu9  is  Aus  diametsrtnd  n 
edition  of  the  *  Systema  Nalttm  :*— *  Dtiotei  pn 
riores  subulati;'  and,  aa  might  beexpededfimi^ 
flnition,  it  is  made  the  reeeptacle  not  only  fiir  md 
as  are  vernacularly  known  as  Baii  andiAfcr,btt 
Guinea  Pig,  the  AgvUs;  the  Paos;  in  shoit  ftr 
Gh'ref  then  known,  not  tirrmged  voder  tfis  ^nt, 
trixt  tfipm^  Oaator^  and  SHunu.    Theremiiouig 
(Noctiho),  placed  by  Linnnoe  tmeng  hit  Gfim, 
to  the  Bats.    [CHBiROf*rsAiL,  voL  vii.,  p.  2d.}  P«L 
curred  wHh  Linntaue  in  uniting  under  one  gmt 
(Mus)  all  the  rodents  provided  with  clavidei  vkuii 
striking  external  distinction,  such  as  the  tail  oftk 
or  the  beaver. 

Gmelin  separated  from  this  crowd  of  ndenti 
roots  (Areiomys),  the  Dormice  (Ifyosntf),  tnd  the 
(Dtpiu),  I 

Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  R^a  ADimal'cd 
this  subdivision  much  further,  adopting  tbo  fblloti&ij 
genera,  under  the  great  genus  Muit  or  the  Batt^i 
Marmots  (Aretomyg,  Gm.),  the  Donoioe  (iffUK^ 
Echymys,  Geoff.  {LonchereM,  WV^Hfinm^  G«cS.Jj 
promy9t  Desm.,  the  Kate  and  Mice,  properly  fo « 
(iViM,  Cuv.),  GerMius,  Desm.  {Merionet,  IlL),  Mm 
F.  Cuv.,  the  Hamsters  (Crtcetua,  Cav.\  the  CMpniil 
Field  RaU  and  Mice  (^rtTteo/o,  Laedp.K  «i)ieiik«| 
divides  into— 1st,  Tlie  Ondatras  (FSher,  CwX  vi^l 
the  ordinary  Campagntd*  iAmieokh  Cuv.;  Ht/puku* 
— the  Lemmings,  Cuv.  iOeotychtUt  III.),  OtrnpiU' 
and  the   Jerboas  (DipuB,  Gm.>    To  tkeso  soow 
Jumping  Hares  {H^lamys,  F.  Cav. ;  iWsCtff,  in.Xt^ 
Rats  {Spalax,  Guld),  the  OryeUrH,  F. Cuv. (AUA^ 
III.),  Oeomys,  Raf.  iP»eudosioma,  Say,  iioo«)tf,  t' 
Saceomys  f  F.  Cuv.),  and  Diplo9tnmay  Rsf. 

Mr.  6ray,  in  his  •  Outline '  {Ann.  PkiL  imift"^ 
serving  that  the  Glires  are  exceedingly  difficolMojni* 
and  that  the  arrangement  given  \i  only  * « «^^<"P' "'. 
cording  to  their  habita,' makes  AftirMto  the  lint  ^!^| 
the  order,  with  the  following  character:- Wdj?*^^ 
two  in  each  jaw,  lower  awl-shaped,  grindeBSJfflpJf^'^'J^ 
pound,  upper  shelving  ^backward,  lower  ^'*^  * 
proportionate,  tail  scaly,  fur  with  scattcrflilwU'''*^ 
flat  spines,  clavicles  distinct/ 

He  then  subdivides  the  family  as  foHowi:- 

^  Grinders  rooted,  simplS' 

1.  Munna.^Mu9^  Lin.;  Ot(my9»  F.  Cflt;C«f»r'' 
Desm. 

2.  Hydromina.'^Hydromyit  Geoffl 

tt  Grinders  rootless,  conip«w<^ 

3.  OndatrifUL— Ondatra,  ^  . 

4.  Casiorina.--Ca8tor,  Lin. ;  Otteapora,  Harim 
6.  Echymina.—Echymys,  Geoffi ;  Hetenm^'f  ^ 

Sacoomy^t  F.  Cuv.  .  n^^ 

Dr.  Fischer,  in  his  '  Conspectus  Ordinua  et  u^^ 
(1829),  divides  the  Glires  into  two  sections:  tn«  b«  ^ . 
sisting  of  those  with  complete  clavicles;  sod  ^rZu- 
those  which  have  none.  The  following  g«»«'*";  us:, 
ranged  under  the  first  section  i^Caiion  ^^'^  (iZ^j^ 
Saecophorus,  Loncheres,  Myoxus,  HW^'JXi-t 
Mus,  Cricetus,  Saccomys,  P^detet,  Difna,  Auk0^ 
tomys,  Scturus,  Pteromyi,  and  Cheiromyi*  n.^»drt^' 
Mr.  Swaiuson,  in  his  •Classification  ^ ^^^^& 
(1835),  also  separates  the  Gliret  into  ^'^\^'^f^i 
first,  or  GUres  Proper,  with  clavicles;  and  ^^^  tH^ 
rudimentary  clavicles,  or  none.  In  the  n'*^*".  ,„  ^ 
the  genera  Castor,  Fiber,  and  Myop^^'  »""^b,  tt 
vation  in  a  note  to  the  first  section,  "*■*.. T?(g  the*"** 
purely  artifioial,  and  merely  formed  to  »?H  .u^  f^lonH 
among  so  many  unarranged  groups,  «a  and 
sections:—  ,    mHU^^^ 

1.  Eats  and  Mice,  under  which  are  •»•"-?:  v^0^ 

ing  genera :— ^mVote,  Lao6p.  <HuP*^^"'':,Gi^ 
Mus  Amphilnus,  Linn,    JVater-Bat.  Penn^*  "   '  tiK 

111.  (Lemminw).  Example,  Mus  ^^^^it^f/l^ 
Lemming;*  EMmys,  Geoff.  (Spinad  R*^^^- .  j«^ 
erisiaius,  Desm.,  Gilt^TOiM  Dormout^^rt^^^^i^^ 
Gm.  (Dormouse).  Ex..  Mus  avelianartuff  l^""- 


the  V^.f^' 


•  Oror^ehwt  it  graernUy  considerrd  to  ^'f^^u^L  Jrtit^ 


leueogatttr,  Aiutralia;  iftit,  Auct.  Ek..  Mu*  Ratluw, 
Xiinn^  Commttn  BM;  Ca^romyi,  Dsun.  Ex.,  Capromyt 
preAuriuilu,  South  AmetMs;    Criotiut  (HaiUBter).     Ex, 


Forft-laga  very  ibort.  bixid-l^»  long-  Juaa/ing  iiice. 
uiiuar  vrhich  eoOM  the  following  geiienkaadaub);eaer&:— 
ZHput*  (JaboB).     Ex.,  Jtfw  AmAk,  Uhd.  (D-  Si.gitta, 


1.) ;  Bubgmiu  QerbiUut,  Detm.    Es^  ifiM  Timiin'f- 

cinu;  Ttrniaritk  Jerboa,  Sb.;  Merionet,  F.  Cuv.  Ex., 
Marion**  L^raiofim ;  subgenu*  PedtUt,  III  Ex»  Jlfiu 
Caffar,  PalL,  Ci^  JfrAoo,  r«nn.  Then  follow*  Xogo«- 
tomua,  BrookM,  with  its  lubgeoen  Chitie/ulla  »nd  Lagolii. 

tC  H I^  CHiLklOJB.  ] 

3.  Tail  vary  iborL  Mole  and  Sontf  Bate,  including 
Georm/t,  Schmalts  (Sand  Rai).  Ex,  Geomjfi  DougUuii, 
Anienca;  Diploitoma,  Scbmallx,  Amaiica;  AplodanHa, 
Richardtian.  Ex.,  Apicdonlia  leporina,  Ameriu;  Atpalax, 
Guld.*  Ex.,  MutTyphlut,  Pall.,  Asia;  Bathyergw,  III. 
£x.,  JUiw  maritimia,  Gm.,  Africa. 

4.  Tail  long,  buKfay.  SquirrrU,  under  which  are  ar- 
raniced  Jretotm/e,  Gm.  Ex.,  ifiu  MarmaUa,  Lion,  the 
Marmot;  SffeniofJitlui,  F.  Gut.  ^x, Mui  dUliui.  PM., 
chiefly  America.  Sdunu,  AucL  Ex.,  Sdarut  vulgarie, 
l.inn.,  Ihe  CoomKM  Squirrel ;  lotfethcr  with  Iheiubgenui 
PI«7-omye,  Geoff.,  and  ilio  genui  Cheiromyt. 

Tfae  nuneroaa  forms  wbieb  preta  upon  the  atlenlion  in 
oansiderirtg  thia  large  adotioD  of  AfonnRo/id  are  enough  to 
convince  any  one  who  has  bestowed  any  thought  on  the 
BUbjvct  that  BUihora  have  not  spoken  of  the  difficulties  eur- 
Tounding  it  witboat  reason ;  we  shall  ihereforo  introduce 
tba  atodent  to  tho  most  reniafkable  among  them,  and, 
adopting  Hr.  Svainson's  names  for  the  three  first  seclions 
na  Hbitiary  divisions  under  which  we  may  bring  the  strue- 
turd  and  habits,  where  Ihey  are  known,  of  these  animals 
before  llie  reader,  proceed  to  examino  the  natural  history  of 
tbis  great  and  destruetiTe  group. 

lUn  and  Hicx  (popularly  lo  called). 
Genera.  Arvieola. 
Generic  Character. —'Ran  moderate.  Huitle  obtuse. 
Anterior  toes  armed  with  moderate  claws.  Tail  round  and 
bairy,  not  so  long  as  the  body.  Number  of  teats  from  eijjht 
to  twdvB.  Uolars  composite  with  flat  ctowna,  ptosenliDg 
angular  enamelled  laminte. 


Dental  Fwnuihi—Inoiwn  ;;  molars  - 


:  16. 


Gttvter  divide*  (he  Braat  genus  Arviaola  of  lju.'£pUe 
(CompagnoU)  iUo  the  Qadotnu  {Fider,  Cuv.>  [Uubouash]. 
■nd  tbe  CcmpagnoU  Ordimaire*  iArvicoia.  Cut.;  liypw 
il«Nt. III.);  and  to  Ibey  stand  in  Cuvier's  lost  edition  of 
the '  lUgne  Animal.'  M.  Leaaon,  in  his  '  Manuel,'  statM 
•  Aqp-luiiOIltiH'aasiMiStttuliQIkleMtHll'a.  ' 


that  CuTier  has  farmed  two  suhdivisions  of  the  Arvieolte, 
namely,  flrst,  the  Campagnolt  nageurt,  of  which  M.  Lesson 
gives  Arvieola  amphibius,  Desni.,  Mut  amphibiiii,  Linn., 
as  an  example;  and  second,  the  CcmpagnoU  Terrestres, 
which  may  bs  eicmpliflcJ  by  Arvieola  agrestit. 

Adopting  this  latter  suhdivision  of  Arvieola  in  its  re- 
stricted  sense  for  convenience,  there  being  hardly  sufficient 
diffeience  in  the  structure,  whuIeTer  there  may  he  in  habits, 
lo  justify  the  breaking  the  true  Arviivlar  down  into  two 
groups,  we  shall,  before  we  proceed  to  (lie  description  of  the 
two  examples  selected,  detain  the  readoi  yery  sliorlly  with 
the  views  of  two  modem  English  naturalists  of  nolo  with 
respect  to  tho  Arvicolir. 

Mr.  Gray  raises  this  Broup  lo  the  rank  of  a  family  under 
the  name  of  AnricoHda,  and  under  it  places  his  gpnus 
Ctenodattylut,  a  word,  by  the  way,  which  comes  very  near 
lo  Dejean's  name  for  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  innccls,  bleno- 
dactyla.  [Ctknodactylub,  Ctknodactyla]  N.B.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  Ctenodactylm  Matsnnii  of  Gray, 
is,  aa  suggested  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  identical  wiih  the  Mut 
Ourtdi  of  Rothman,  on  whose  description  is  founded  Ihe 
Aretomui  Gundi  of  Gmelin  and  others,  and  the  Garidi  Mar- 
mot  of  Pennant's  '  Zoology,' 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  British  Qttadrvpedl,  observes  that  the 
location  of  the  Arvicolar  with  the  genus  Mui  involves  an 
inconsistency  which  wo*  early  detecial.  and  tho  correction 
of  which  has  been  iiniTerselly  recognised  and  followed.  The 
characters  of  the  teeth,  ho  remarks,  as  well  as  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  and  the  habits  of  all  tho  species,  remove 
them  not  only  generically  from  the  Mure*,  but  even  point 
out  their  association  with  a  different  family  of  tho  Rodenlia, 
and  their  affinity  to  the  heaver,  he  adds,  nppears  to  have 
forcibly  struck  Linnccus  himself,  who,  in  his  Faarta  Suecira, 
applied  the  name  Ca*lor  to  the  Eurt)pean  Jfater  J'ole,  or 
IValer  Rat.  Mr,  Bell  Ihon  continues  thus:  '  The  generic 
term  Arvieola,  if  not  absolutely  unobjectionablu,  must  be 
retained,  as  having  the  sanction  of  priority  over  the  name 
Mierotut  of  Schrank,  Hypudteus  of  Btant,  or  Lemmus  of 
F.  Cuvier.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  family,  I  have 
ventured  to  change  that  of  Mr.  Gray,  ArvicrJiJ/e,  to  Cat- 
torida,  because  tho  genus  Castor  JaMit  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  family,  of  which  the  present  can  only  be  an 
aberrant  form.'    PBbavir.] 

f  1.  Water  or  Swimimng  ArtnooUt  or  Volet. 


Arvieola  ampkibiiu,  'De»ra.—Ca»tor  eaudA  linear i  tertti 
(Linn.  'Faun.  Suec").  J/im  amjikibius  C  Syst.  Nat.'  Mull., 
'  Zool.  Dan.  Prod.').  Mut  aquaticut  (Brias.).  Lemmui  aqua- 
lieu*  (F.  Cuv.).  Arvieola  amphibia  (Jenyns).  Arvieola 
aqualica  (Flem.).  Sal  tPeau  (Buff.).  Water  Hal  (Penn.). 
Ds«cr«phon.— Head  thick,  short,  and  blunt;  eyes  small, 
not  very  prominent;  ears  short,  scarcely  conspicuous  be- 
yond tho  fur ;  tbe  cutting-teeth  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  in 
ftwnt,  very  strong,  chiHel-shaped,  considerably  resombliag 
those  of  the  beaver;  the  surface  of  the  grind ing-teetta 
formed  of  alternate  triangles  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
loneitudinal  axis ;  fore-feet  with  four  complete  toes,  the  last 
phalanx  only  of  the  thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the 
skin !  hinder  feel  with  five  toes  not  webbed,  though  con- 
nected to  a  short  distance  ttom  the  base;  tail  more  than 
half  Ihe  length  of  the  body,  covered  with  hairs,  of  which 
those  on  the  inferior  surface  arc  rather  long,  and  probably 
aasist  the  animal  in  swimming  by  forming  a  sort  of  rudder 
of  the  tail.  Fur  thick  nud  shining;  of  a  rich  reddish-brown 
mixedwith  grey  above,  yellowish-grey  beneath.  Dimensions, 
— Length  of  the  head  and  body  8  ia.  4  lines, 
„  of Ihe  head  1        10    „ 

„  of  Ihe  ears    0  S    „ 

„  of  the  tail     4  8     „         (Bell.) 

This  appears  to  be  tho  Sorgo  morgange  of  tho  Italians; 
Wditer-mauee-Rat  of  tho  Germans;  Water-rot  of  the 
Dutch;    Watn-ratia  of  the   Swedes;    Vand-rotte  of  the 


Ray  names  it  Jtfiu  major  aquaticut,  seu  Satlut  aquatieu*. 
and  he,  at  well  as  Linnseus,  states  that  the  Water  Rat  it 
web-fboted.  This  puzzled  White  of  Selborne,  who,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  writes,  '  Ray  says,  and  Linnnus 
after  him,  that  the  water  rat  is  web-footed  behind.  Now  1 
have  discovered  a  rat  on  the  banks  of  our  little  stream  that 
ii  not  web-ft)oled,  and  yet  it  an  excellent  swimmer  and 
Vol.  XV.— 3  S 
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diver :  it  angwers  exactly  to  the  Mu$  amphUnta  of  Linh»u8 
(see  SysL  Nat,)  which,  he  says, "  natat  in  fossia  et  urinatur" 
I  should  be  glad  to  procure  one  **  plantis  palmatis." '  This 
letter  is  dated  early  in  August,  1767,  and  Pennant  in  his 
Synopsis  (1771),  says  of  the  PFater  Hat  that  it  *  swims  and 
dives  admirably,  though  it  is  not  web-footed,  as  Mr.  Ray 
supposed  and  Linnaaus  copied  after  him.* 

Food,  Habits,  ^.— The  Water  Rat  inhabits  the  banks  of 
rivers,  streams,  ponds,  and  even  ditches,  in  the  banks  of 
which  it  burrows  and  breeds.  Its  retreat  is  however  some- 
times at  a  great  distance  from  the  water.  White  {Sel- 
home),  savs,  *  As  a  neighbour  was  lately  plowing  in  a  dry 
chalky  field,  tax  remov^  from  any  water,  he  turned  out  a 
water  rat,  that  was  curiously  laid  up  in  an  hybemaculum 
artificially  formed  of  grass  and  leaves.  At  one  end  of  the 
burrow  lay  above  a  gallon  of  potatoes  regularly  stowed,  on 
which  it  was  to  have  supported  itself  for  the  winter.  But 
the  difficulty  with  me  is  now  this  canpMbius  mtts  came  to 
fix  its  winter  station  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  water. 
Was  it  determined  in  its  choice  of  that  place  by  the  mere 
accident  of  finding  the  potatoes  which  were  planted  there? 
or  is  it  the  constant  practice  of  the  aquatic  rat  to  forsake 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  in  the  colder  months  T  We 
suspect  that  the  potatoes  had  their  charms  for  the  store<^ 
keeper.  The  Water  Rat  is  indeod  entirely^  as  we  believe, 
a  vegetable  feeder,  roots  and  subaqueous  plants  being  its 
staple.  It  has  been  said  to  feed  on  wprms,  nogs,  small  fish, 
and  the  firy  of  fish  generally,  among  other  animal  food ;  and 
has  thence  laboured  under  a  very  bad  character  as  the 
enemy  of  the  fish-pond  and  the  trout-stream.  The  best 
writers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
char^,*  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  Mr.  Bell  observes, 
that  it  has  arisen  from  this  phytiphaeous  animal  being  con- 
founded by  inaccurate  observers  witn  the  common  Broum 
Rat  {Mus  decumanus)  which  often  haunts  ditches  and 
mill-tails,  feeding  freely  on  all  sorts  of  animal  substances,  and 
taking  the  water  boldly.  The  last-named  rats  have  been  seen 
towards  nightfall  crossing  the  canal  in  the  Regent's  Park 
in  order  to  forage  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  Water  Rat  is  a  ver^  cleanly  animal,  and,  generally, 
has  but  one  brood,  consisting  of  five  or  six :  these  are  ordi- 
narily bom  in  May  or  June,  when  the  vegetation  is  well 
forward ;  but  the  young  are  sonietimes  produced  as  early  as 
April,  in  which  latter  case  there  is  a  second  litter  towards 
the  end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn.  The  fiesh 
is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  French  peasants  on  maigre 
days. 

Geographical  Distribution.^VLost  parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  gives  a  very  good  figure  of  the  tommon 
Water  Vole,  or  WoUer  Rat,  remarks  that  a  black  variety  of* 
this  species  has  long  been  known,  and  that  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Pallas  and  other  continental  zoologists.  Mr. 
Bell  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  probably  identical  with  the 
quadruped  described  by  Mr.  Alacgillivray  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of 
Bdinburffh,'  under  the  name  of  Arvicola  ater,  as  very  com- 
mon in  Uie  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen.  The  Water 
yole,  it  is  stated,  does  not  occur  where  this  Arvicola  ater 
abounds.  The  habits  of  the  latter  agree  with  those  of  the 
Water  Vole.  Mr.  MacgiUivray  however  thinks  that  there 
are  sufiicient  diflerences  in  the  organisation  and  colour  of 
these  two  animals  to  warrant  specific  distinction.  Arvicola 
ater  is  stated  to  be  deep  black  above,  and  black  with  a 
tinge  of  gre^  beneath ;  m  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Common  Water  Vole,  but  the  difference  of  the  proportions 
is  scarcely  appreciable.  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  author 
believes  tne  number  of  caudal  vertebrae  t^  be  different;  and 
he  adds  that,  if  this  were  constantly  the  case,  it  would  go 
far  to  establish  their  specific  distinction ;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  a  stuffed  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Bell's  friend,  Mr. 
Yarreli  does  not,  on  a  comparison  with  several  of  the  90m- 
mon  sort,  appear  to  Mr.  Bell  to  justify  this  supposition. 
'  Mr.  Jenyns»^  continues  Mr.  Be\\  '  sUtes  that  the  black 
variety  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  other  but  in  colour ;  a 
testimony  which  must  weish  ver^  heavily  against  the 
opinion  of  its  being  specifically  distinct,  when  we  consider 
the  g^eat  accuracy  of  that  gendeman's  observations.* 

fWreitrial  Arvieoles. 

Arvicola  Agrestis.— The   following  sytionyms   of   this 

*  U  is  more  sioned  againk  thiia  tinning  in  tiiia  respect ;  tat  the  quadraped 
b  often  devoured  by  the  Wk:  and,  lire  mu^fd,  aonietiniee  by  the  very  lai^e 
litmta.    VotihilbKttMrfliUUiflbynomMttaabadbaitfifdextenMialyuwd. 


species  are  given  by  Mr.  Bell  z^Mui  agrestit  bro^^ 
(Ray).    Mus  agrestis  (Litin.).     Mus  arvaUi  (Pall,  Gi> 
Lemmus  afvalis  (F.  Cuv.>.      Arvicola  vulgarii  {]kx. 
Arvicola  agrestis   (Flam.,    Jenyns,    Yarreli).    Am-., 
arvalis  (Selys^Longchatnpa).     Campagnol  (Buff.).  $» - 
tailed  Field  Mouse  (Penn.).     Meadow  Mouse  (Shawji 

Description. — ^ead  larg'e;  mux2le  very  obtuse;  e;) 
just  apD6«ring  above  the  fur ;  body  thick  and  full;  taol :  1 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  bodf,  s^arr. 
covered  with  hair;  thamb  of  the  forefeet  rudimcour 
without  a  claw.  Upper  parts  reddish  brown,  mixed  f . 
grey;  of  the  under  parts  ash-colour;  fiset  and  tail dulv 
Dimensiotis : — 

Indi.   Vkn 

Length  of  head  and  body  .       4      1 

Length  of  head  .  ..22 

Length  of  tail  •         •         •        1      3} 

(Ml 

This  appears  to  be  Ztf  petit  Rat  de  Champi  uA  b 
Campagnol  of  the  French  ;  Campagndo  of  tEe  lu].a^ 
Skier  Muus  of  the  Danes;  Llvgoden  ewtta'rmaeioti- 
antient  British ;  Field  Vole,  Short-tailed  Field  Monti,  d 
Meadow  Mouse  of  the  modern  British. 

Habits,  Fbod,  ^c. — Small  and  insignificant  as  the  an  ::j 
is  in  appearance,  there  is  scarcely  a  species  among  j 
rodents  more  destructive  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and  fx. 
which  have  been  rendered  fruitful  by  uie  industn'oLili. 
of  man,  than  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse,  In  tlie  c&r-. 
field,  in  the  rick-yard,  in  the  granary,  in  the  extensile  pi 
tation,  its  depredations  are  often  severe,  and  someo:- 
overwhelming.  The  following  instance  will  shov  <• 
damage  these  mice  are  capable  of  doing  when  they  be^^ 
multitudinous.  Lord  Glenbervie,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ju* 
Banks,  dated  30th  June,  1814,  observes  that  the  whole  i/ 
of  Dean  and  New  Forests  appeared  to  be  nuzae/d> 
stocked  with  mice ;  at  least,  wherever  the  large  fuitelwif 
in  the  open  parts  had  been  burnt,  their  holes  and  ri-^; 
covered  the  surface.  Haywood  Hill,  a  new  pJantariM  a 
about  500  acres,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  wsa  particuJan.' 
infested.  This  enclosure,  after  being  properly  ifeno*  "^ 
planted  with  acorns  in  1810,  and  in  the  fxJksitgsm 
about  one-third  came  up ;  the  rest  of  the  seed  fanor  »« 
probably  destroyed  by  mice  principally,  l^^m^ 
of  the  natural  hollies  of  the  tract,  which  hnH'm.  «tM«^ 
to  favour  the  plantation,  were  not  attacked  by  tk  mite  a 
the  winter  of  181 1,  though  their  runs  were  n"""^^?!- J: 
the  autumn  of  1812  a  large  quantity  of  A'e-y®*^  ,u 
and  chestnuts,  with  ash.  larch,  and  fir,  were  pl«it« »« ^ 
enclosure.  In  the  winter  the  destruction  ^^^p^^.^zL 
hers  of  the  hollies,  then  two,  three,  or  more  feel  higM^ 
barked  round  from  the  ground  to  four  or  five  m>^v 
wards,  and  died.  In  the  spring  of  1813  a  number  oJ » 
oaks  and  chestnuts  were  found  dead,  and  vben  tbey 
puUed  up  it  appeared  that  the  roots*  had  been  gw* 
through  two  or  three  inches  below  ^^®  *".rf5*iti« 
ground ;  many  were  also  barked  round  and  kUlea,  m 
holly-shoots ;  whUst  others,  which  had  teen  begun  "P- 
were  sickly.  The  evil  now  extended  to  t>®f^"^^S 
sures;  and  becoming  very  serious  both  in  Y®*?  r,« 
and  the  New  Forest,  cate  were  turned  out,  the  b«sD»^; 
rough  grass,  &c.  were  cleared  away  to  expose  tne  rm^ 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  poisons  in  great  variety  we 
and  seven  or  eight  different  sorts  of  traps  were  s^^p"^  jj^^g, 
some  of  which,  made  of  tin,  succeeded  very  ^^'i  ^ 
were  however  superseded  by  the  plan  of  a  ^^\^.^  h«J 
catcher,  who,  having  been  employed  to  catch  the  mc^^  ^ 
observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  momina  ^•V  j  ^ 
them  had  faUen  into  wells  or  pits,  accidentally  »«»f^^ 
could  not  ^t  out  again ;  many  of  them  dying  trom  o  ^^^ 
or  fatigue  in  endeavouring  to  climb  up  the  *"^gjj^{j|f 
pits  were  therefore,  on  his  recommendation,  *°  |jj„j, 
tried:  they  were  at  first  made  three  ^^^  ^^\^n\) 
and  two  wide;  but  these  were  found  to  °®."^  jjjjtthej 
large,  and,  after  various  experiments,  it  *Pl*r''?^  <jeep »' 
answered  best  when  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in«^^  ^^  ^ 
the  bottom,  about  two  fleet  in  length,  and  ofl^J*^  ^i 
half  in  width,  and,  at  top,  only  eighteen  >»^?ti  JJioot 
nine  wide,  or  indeed  as  small  as  the  earth  couio  ^^^ 
of  a  hole  of  that  depth;  for  the  wider  ^^r^  ^^' 
the  narrower  above,  the  better  they  answer  tnor^r^  ^^^ 
They  were  made  about  twenty  yards  asufloer, 

•  Mr.  Hone  iiinwied  tlie  geneiio  aene  JWtfWfl''  ftw  ««  »^ 
root-fating  propeusity. 
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twelve  on  an  acre ;  or.  vbere  the  mice  were  less  numeroiiev 
thirty  yards  apart  Nearly  30,DDD  mice  liad  been  caugbt, 
principally  bj  thii  last  method,  in  Dean  Forest,  up  to  tbe 
'22nd  of  December;  and  Mr.  Davies  (the  depuly-surreyor) 
'Was  cnnvinced  that  a  far  erealer  number  had  teen  taken 
out  of  the  boles,  either  alive  or  dead,  by  Etoats,  weutels, 
kites,  owls,  &c.,  and  even  by  crows,  magpies,  jays,  &c- 
Xhe  saccess  of  these  holes  in  Dean  Forest  was  so  great, 
that  the  use  of  a  bait  in  tliem  was  soon  discontiaued ; 
but  trojo  an  inaccuracy  in  the  digging  of  them,  or  some 
other  cause,  thoy  were  far  loss  officacious  in  the  New  Forest, 

'where  the  mice   continued   still,   though   less  nui 

to    infest  our  plantations.     It  was  hoped  Ibat  the 


It  during  the  hard  frosta.  In  a  letter  from  Hr. 
I^avies,  dated  the  Bth  of  March,  1814.  be  gives  only  124S  as 
the  number  taken  from  the  7lh  of  jannatj  to  the  5th  of 
March,  and  he  layii  the  wbole  of  these  had  been  caught  in 
a  few  days  of  open  weather  which  intervened  about  that 
lime.  The  total  number  taken  in  Dean  Forest  to  the  bth 
of  March,  1IJ14,  did  not  much  exceed  30,000;  and  in  the 
New  Forest  only  about  ll,SUO  had  been  taken  up  to  the  same 
period.  In  both  forests  two  sorts  of  Mice  had  been  observed, 
one  the  Short-tailed,  the  other  the  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse ; 
hut  the  former  was  by  far  ibe  most  numerous,  particularly 
in  Dean  Forest,  where  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  upwards 
of  fifty  to  one  Long-tailed. 

Buffon  speaks  of  similar  deprodalions  to  plantations  by 
the  species  under  consideration ;  but  though  he  seems  to  have 
tried  the  same  sort  of  trap  which  was  used  in  the  English 
forests  above-mentioned,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  resorted 
to  the  plan  of  making  holes,  which  is  slated  to  have  been 
Bucc-essfully  employed  by  the  &rmers  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Liege ;  but  though  they  make  the  holes  round,  and  not 
more  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  deep,  the 
s  seems  to  be  complete, 

)  destructive  Arvicolo  i*  a  burrower,  though  it  not 
unfre<]uendy  takes  up  with  the  subterranean  retreat  of 
another  animal,  that  of  the  mole,  for  instance.  The  wheat- 
rick  and  the  bam  arc  not  unfi^uently  infested  by  tliem, 
but  their  favourite  situations  are  low  and  damp.  Dry  sea- 
sons are  fktal  to  them.  The  nest  is  formed  in  some  bank 
or  meadow,  generally  of  dried  grass,  and  from  five  to  seven 
young  ones  are  produced  at  a  birth.  To  this  species,  or  to 
tbe  Long-tailed  FieU-Mousc,  the  latter  most  probably  (see 
poll,  p.  909),  White  appears  to  allude  in  the  tetter  con- 
taining anecdotes  of  tbe  maternal  affections  of  animaU, 
when  no  speaks  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of  instinct  and 
sagacity  which  occurred  to  him  one  day,  when  his  people 
were  pulling  oIF  the  lining  of  a  botbed,  in  order  to  add  some 
fresh  dung: — '  From  out  of  the  side  of  this  bed  leuped  an 
animal  with  great  agility  that  made  a  most  grotesque  figure; 
nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  it  could  be  taken, 
when  it  proved  to  be  a  large  while-bellied  Fiekl-Mouse, 
with  three  or  four  young  dinging  to  her  teals  by  their 
mouths  and  feet.  It  was  amazing  that  tbe  desultory  and 
rapid  motions  of  this  dam  should  not  oblige  her  litter  to 
quit  their  hold,  especially  when  it  appeared  that  thcy 
so  young  as  to  be  both  naked  and  blind.* 
Oengranhical  Distribution. — Europe. 
Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  tbat  the  Arvicola  npon'a  of  Yarrell 
iZool.  Proc.,  1832)  is  no  other  than  tbe  Arvicola  pratentii 
of  BailloR  and  the  Arvicola  ra/etcm*  of  Sefys-Long- 
champs. 

Oelodos. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  '  In  tbe  structure  of  its  malar 
teeth.  Oetodon  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  it 
diate  station   between    Paephagomyt  and  Cienomys. 


tiieir  inner  side  a  slight  fold  of  enamel,  indicating  a  groovi 
tending  in  some  measure  to  separate  on  this  aspect  the  mas 
of  the  tooth  into  two  cylinders:  on  their  outer  side  a  simi 
lor  fold  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  behind  it  the  crown  c 
the  tooth  does  not  project  outwardly  to  so  great  an  exten 
as  it  does  in  fh)nt.  Jf  each  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  two  partially  united  cylmders, 
slightly  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  somewhat 
oliUque  in  their  direction,  the  anterior  of  these  cylinders 
might  be  described  as  entire,  and  the  posterior  as  being  trun- 
cated by  the  removal  of  its  outer  half.    Of  such  teeth  there 
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.  a  the  upper  jaw  of  Ootodon,  on  each  aide,  tbur ;  the 
hindermost  being  tbe  smallest,  and  that  in  which  the  peeiH 
liar  form  is  least  strongly  marked.  In  Ctenoim/t,  all  the 
molar  tooth,  both  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  correspond 
with  the  structure  that  exists  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Oetodon. 
pting  that  their  crowns  are  more  slender  end  more  obli- 
quely placed,  whence  tbe  external  emargination  become* 
less  sharply  defined ;  and  also  excepting  that  the  hinder 
molar  in  each  jaw  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  evanescent :  as 
is  generally  the  case,  however,  the  relative  position  of  the 
teeth  is  countercbanged,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  outline 
of  the  crown  of  tbe  tooth,  which  in  the  upper  jaw  is  exter- 
nal, is,  in  the  lower  jaw,  internal.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  Oe- 
todon the  crowns  of  the  molars  assume  a  figure  very  different 
from  those  of  the  upper,  dependent  chietly  on  the  pralonga' 
''"of  the  binder  portion  of  the  tooth  to  the  same  lateral 
lut  as  its  anterior  part:  each  of  them  oonsistsof  two 
cylinders,  not  disjoined  in  the  middle  where  the  bony  por- 
tion of  the  crown  is  continuous,  but  partially  separated  oy  a 
fbid  of  enamel  on  either  aide  producing  a  conespondiitg 
noieh;  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  jaw  they  re- 
semble, in  some  measure,  a  figure  of  8  with  its  elements 
flattened  obliquely,  pressed  towards  each  other,  and  not 
connected  by  the  transverse  middle  bars.  With  the  lower 
molars  of  Oetodon  those  of  Poephagomyi,  as  figured  by  H. 
P.  Cuvier,  correspond  in  structure  in  both  jaws.  Oetodon 
thus  exhibits,  in  its  dissimilar  molars,  the  types  of  two  ge- 
nera: the  roelaia  of  its  upper  jaw  represent  those  of  both 
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jura  of  Ctonomi/i ;  tftOM  of  its  lover  Jaw  OKratpond  wiih 
tb*  Bolkn  of  balh  jaws  of  Potp/iagoutft.' 
Oetndon  Cumingii,  Bcnn.  (Dertdrobiiu  degut,  Hejen-) 
In  size  Bod  shape  geoerally  resembling  the  Wtittr  Rat, 
with  which  Mr.  Bennett  tbinlu  that  it  is  nearlf  ooniwelvd 
efstemnlicalty.  AU  the  feet  with  five  toe*,  but  the  inoei- 
roo*t  both  buforo  nnd  behind  very  short,  and  BepUHt«d  by  a 
wide  interval  from  the  rest,  tipper  ■urfiice  and  sioe* 
browaisb  grey,  intermixed  with  frequent  indistinct  and  uu- 
deQned  spots  and  patches  of  dusky  black.  Colour  ■lightly 
darker  towards  the  rump,  and  upper  (uiface  of  the  entire 
tdil,  together  with  its  under  surface  for  one-third  of  it* 
length  from  the  tip,  approaching  closely  to  black.  Under 
aurface  of  the  body  dusky  grey,  mingled  with  a  shade  of 
brown,  lighter  and  nearly  white  beneath  the  basa  of  the 
tail,  and  deeper  on  the  breast  and  the  neck,  where  it  be- 
comes almost  of  the  same  general  hue  u  the  upper  surbce. 
tIabiU. — Mr.  Cumiug  thus  describes  the  habits  of  Ooiodon 
Camiiigii  in  its  natural  state.  'These  animals  burrow 
in  the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  fence*  or  in  low 
Ihiukots,  They  are  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vajparabo,  that  in  the  high-road  between  that  place  and 
SL  Jago  more  than  a  hundred  may  frequently  be  seen  at 
one  time  in  scorch  of  food.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  they  aie 
observed  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs,  and  on  tboso 
which  form  the  fences.  They  Qy  at  the  least  alarm,  and  in 
running  carry  their  tufted  tails  like  a  bent  bow.     A  speeies 


by  Mr.  Cuming  from  Chili,  were  placed  by  him,  in  1831, 
tiin  Society's  Menagerie  :  one  of  tncmeBcapod,  but  the  other 
vas  alivo  when  Mr.  Bcnneit  wrote  (December,  1S35),  and 
was  OS  active  and  lively  as  it  was  on  its  first  arrival.  Tliey 
were  rather  shy,  and  had  but  little  playfulness.  They 
leaped  readily  and  without  any  appearance  of  exertion  from 
the  tloor  of  their  cago  to  a  narrow  perch  placed  at  the  height 
of  nearly  a  foot,  and  there  remained  seated  at  their  cue. 
Their  food  was  vegetable. 

Loca/ifu-— Chili,  near  Valparaiso,  where  Captain  King 
informed  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  had  seen  thousands  of  them. 
iZool.  Five,  and  Zool.  Tratu.J 


Dgll     (Bciirtt  J 

Ctenoroyi 

Dentition,  &c.,  see  cut  above 

Ctenomys  MageUanieta.  In  general  form  seems  nearly 
to  resemble  Oetndon  Camiiigu  Toes  flie,  the  innermost, 
both  before  nnd  behind,  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Tail 
sparini^ly  haired,  but  comparatively  shorter  than  in  0.  Cum- 
ingii, And  destitute  of  any  marked  tuft  of  longer  hairs  at 
its  extremity.  Upper  surface  and  sides  brownixh  grey 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  hardly  varied  by  blackish )  in 
short  the  same  as  that  of  Ocladon,  but  of  a  lighter  tint 
Colour  of  the  belly  lighter  than  the  upper  surface  ;  eliin  and 
throat  pale  fawn ;  short  hairs  of  feet  and  tail  almost  white. 
Lenoth  of  head  and  body,  7'5  inches:  of  tha  tail  2'75. 

Habits,  ^.—Captain  King's  memoraiuU  on  the  subject 
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of  this  Miimal  an :  'FntHt  the  iriutrftlie  jav,Hnn|| 
with  the  abundant  mmlDa  of  thia  litlle  aniwl  «tM 
scattered  over  the  surfitce  of  the  ground,  I  thisk  ^ 
present  specimen  is  rather  a  yOUTIg  one.  ODesisitmiJ 
teeth  I  find  that  it  cannot  be  ref^ired  to  any  of  Ibt  gij 
of  M.  F.'CuTier's  arraagement  in  hts  DfiM  da  K^ 
yire«  .-'that  to  which  it  approaches  most  nearlj  ii£iW 
but  it  is  sufficiently  distiaet  to  ooutitute  a  new  |eDia1 
red  rolour  of  the  incisive  teeth  iavary  icmitksUeitdl 
specimens  which  I  have  '^^^•jJ^Sr^^  uiIemI  i* 
tcmid;  feeds  apon  grar-  -■*■*■ '■■■*'*"'*^  !>.«.- 
Indians.  It  dwells  m  hL 
and,  ftom  the  number  (B 
ver^  abundant.'  tlr.  Darwin  tJmi 
a  circumstantial  account  of  tbii  e  ,  _ 
well  describes  as  a  rodeut  with  the  hiUts  </t'i 
Tucutvco,'  says  that  author,  '  is  extremely  i{. 
some  parts  of  the  oountry,  but  i*  diffiealt  kK 
cured,  and  stilt  more  difficult  to  be  seen  when  ill 
It  lives  almost  entirely  under  gnmtid,  and  y:M, 
sandy  soil  with  a  gentle  incliiMlioB.  The  burroM 
■aid  not  to  be  deep,  but  of  great  length..  XbeiHl 
domopen;  the  earth  beinf;  ttirowo  up  at  UiemoiiiJ 
hillocks,  not  quite  so  large  u  those  inaffA  by  litrt 
Considerable  tracts  of  court  try  are  so  completeif  vndci:- 
by  these  animals,  that  horses,  in  passing  over.  iidLiI" 
their  fetlocks.  The  lucutucos  appear,  toieerUHi^ 
to  bo  gregarious.  The  man  who  procured  spcciTonisfif 
had  caught  six  together,  and  he  sold  ihii  tu  i  odc 
occurrence.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  hsbitt :  ud  a 
principal  food  is  affi)rded  by  th«  roots  of  pU1l[^  (biEhi: 
object  of  iheir  extensive  and  superGciat  burnns.  i:  i 
says  they  ore  so  difficult  to  bo  obtained,  that  b«  nnn 
more  than  one.  He  state*  that  they  lay  ap  atpitr 
food  within  their  burrows.  Thia  aoimil  is  muim- 
known  by  a  very  peculiar  noise,  which  it  tosku  "bai^ 
neath  the  ground.  A  person,  tlie  first  time  he  ban  i'- 
much  surprised ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tellobenccJiKi* 
nor  is  it  powiilile  to  guess  what  kind  of  creiWrtiirfn  ; 
The  noine  consists  in  a  short  but  not  topgli  "isii  fv' 
which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick  sorww.i  ut 
flnt  grunt  is  not  so  loud,  but  a  little  Xon^a.'^'i'^f 
tinct  than  the  three  following:  the  musia/ 0« '' f* 
whole  is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is  uttered,  "fttwiw  l"^- 
cutuco  is  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  li>!luw>« 
the  day,  where  this  animal  is  abundant,  Ibe  im«i°>)|* 
heard,  and  sometimes  directly  beneath  one"i  W-  «» 
kept  in  B  room,  the  tucutucos  move  both  »lo"l/'»'v'^; 
which  appears  owing  t 
legs ;  nnd  they  are  likew 
the  imallest  vertical  height, 
specimen  which  I  brought  home  in  spun*,  ■■"""-•-  . 
the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  atlachcd  bys  ","■ 
Aim  fere* ;  and  Ibis  explains,  in  a  saliifkclorj  tmm" 
owkward  movements  of  their  hinder  extreimun. 


o  the  outward  actiop  of  nw  -* 


eating,  they  rest  on  their  hind  legs  and  hoW  ibt  fi"^ 
their  fore  paws;  the;  appeared  also  to  wiih  to  nn| 'J, 
some  comer.  They  are  very  stupid  in  mskmi;  wy "";; 
to  eaeape ;  when  angry  or  friRlitened,  they  ■■"'f^flj  v 
tuoo,  Of  those  I  kept  alive,  sewral,  even  the  EtJl  ii^^ 
oame  quite  tamo,  not  attempting  to  bite  or  to  nn  . 
others  were  a  little  wilder.  The  man  who  ""J"',  j 
asserted  that  voty  many  are  invariably  founn  m 

Secimen  which  I  preserved  in  spirils  w«  in  "« «'"  ;  ^ 
aid  eonsidera  it  to  he  the  effbct  of  infl*"""''™,  i;^, 
nictitating  membrane.  When  thft  animsl  *"  ""^  'f .., 
my  finger  within  half  an  inch  of  its  he*i.  ""''"1^1 
slightest  notice  was  taken :  it  made  iU  nj  boww' 
the  room  nearly  as  well  as  the  others.'  ,l„., 

Localitu.—Tho  east  entrance  of  ihe  Siroil  "'5**^^ 
at  Cape  Gregory  and  the  vicinity.  (KingO  -"^j-^i 
soys  (he.  eit.)  that  the  wide  plains  north  of  llie»'°yj„^ 
are  undermined  by  these  animals;  ^^i^ '''*' ."^ritto  ^'' 
of  Magalhaent,  where  Patagonia  blendi  *""  "L^J* 
Fuego,  the  whole  sandy  country  forms  sf*' 

N.B.  Mr.  Darwin  ftirthersUleslhataltli»ft!J^j^^ 
Northern  Patagonia,  there  is  an  animal  of  '™.'rT  ^s 
and  probably  a  closely  allied  species,  hut  »"«?,".„ J, 
saw.  Its  noise  wus  diBerem  frSra  that  of '"'SW 
kind,  and  was  repeated  only  twice  instesd  of  "|f^  ^ 
times,  and  was  more  dutinct  and  soiwipMi  'Tl^.j! 
ftom  a  distance  it  lo  olosely  resembled  tM  «'"'"  " 


■.UuDK  down  ft  man  tno  wilh  n  me,  ibat  lb.  Itowin 
ametiine*  renutined  in  doubt  ooneeniHig  it. 


CtEoamji  M>i;eilukii.    (BciiBMb) 

Tbo  geaus  Sigmodon  of  Say  and  Ord  oocupies,  in  their 
opinion,  a  Btation'betireen  the  genera  ArviaHa  and  Slut, 
baving  the  habila  and  mdib  of  the  external  cbaractera  of 
the  former,  with  teeth  ramotelj  allied  to  the  latter.  Tie 
gtmoB  Naotamaot  IbaMmeioologists,  most,  in  their  opinion, 
be  aUo  plaoed  near  Aroieola.  (See  Journal  qfNat.  Aead. 
Sc.  Phil.,  ToL  iv. ;  and  Zonl.  Joum.,  vol.  il.) 
HypudBDB.    (III.) 

Closclj  allied  to  the  Arvieola,  from  vhich  they  differ 
but  little  except  in  the  number  of  the  anterior  toot,  and  in 
the  shortness  of  the  tail,  are  the  true  Lemmings. 

Generic  Character. — Molars  composile,  with  an  even 
cron^  presenting  enamelled  angular  lamion;  ears  vary 
abort;  anterior  feet  generally  pentadactyle  and  formed  for 
dieting ;  iMil  very  short  and  thickly  haiied. 


Dental  Fmnula:— Ineitois,  t  ;     molars. 


3-3 


=  16. 


ExamplD,  Hypudau*  Norvegieut. 
2>e*cnpft'on,— Head  not  quite  m  blunt  as  in  tbe  Arviajla ; 
vhiakeTd  long;  eves  smaU  but  black  and  piercing;  moulh 
Hroall',  cars  small;  fore-leijs  ihort,  pcntadactyle,  but  tbe 
I  thumb  hardly  perceptiUe  though  tbe  daw  is  very  sharp; 
hind-legs  ^ntadactyle ;  skin  thin  ;  head  and  body  black 
•■  and  tawny,  irregularly  disposed ;  bellywhiiewithayellowiah 
!  tinge.  Length  from  now  lo  tail  fire  inches  or  thereabout,* 
:  the  tail  half  an  inch. 

This  is  theZ«mmar  or  £«mmtu  of  Olau*  Magnus ;  the 
Leem  or  Lernmer  of  Gesner;  Jfu  Norvegiau  putgo 
£«mt n£  of  Wormiu* ;  JIfur  Znnmur  of  Linnious;  Fiai-mtu 
and  Sabell-tmi*  of  tbe  Laplanders;  Lummick  of  the 
Swedes;  Le  Lemiitg  vt  SaSon;  X^mnnrtf  of  the  British; 
Lemmut  Norvegieut  of  Desmareat;  and  Mut  Lemmut  of 
Pallaa  and  Linnieus. 

Habiu,  Foodt  ^.— Tbe  ordinary  food  of  the  Lemming 
consists  of  grass,  the  rein-deer  lichen,  and  the  catkins,  &c. 
of  the  dwarf  bireh;  but  at  intervalaof  time,  generally  once 
or  tnire  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  great  army  of  then  ap- 
pears: pouring  onward  in  vost  host^  they  demur  every 
green  thing  in  thoir  oalh  of  deuUiion.  Great  bands  de- 
scending from  the  Kolen,  traverse  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
ending  their  journey  and  their  lives  in  tl»  Western  Ocean, 
which  they  enter  and  there  perish.  Others,  taking  a  direo- 
tion  through  Swedish  Lapldnd,  are  drownod  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Their  march  is  staled  to  be  in  parallel  lines 
about  three  feet  aparl,  without  stop  or  stav,  unless  the  o^ 
stacle  is  insurmountable :  rivera  and  leJias  they  cross  without 
deiiatioD,  and  ihey  are  said  lo  gnaw  through  corn  and  hay- 
stscks.  {.Phil.  TVnnt.,  ii.)  Pennant,  who  states  that  they  ap- 
pear in  numberless  troops  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  where 
they  ate  the  pest  and  wonder  of  the  country,  thua  graphio- 


Mnwiijr  ud  I* 


n  nid  lo  b*  Ini  ttau  llnw  ttem 
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ally  deioibM  one  of  these  irruptions.  'Tbey  march  Kke  the 
army  of  locusts  so  emphatically  deeoibed  by  the  pre]Aiet 
Joel;  destroy  every  root  of  grass  before  them,  and  spread 
universal  desolation :  theyinfectthe  very  ground,  and  cattle 
are  said  to  perish  which  taste  of  the  grass  which  they  have 
touched  t  they  march  by  myriads  in  regular  lines :  nothing 
slops  their  progress,  neither  Are,  torrents,  lake,  or  morass. 
They  bend  their  conrae  straight  forward,  with  most  amazing 
obstinacy;  they  swim  over  the  lakes;  the  greatest  rock 
gives  them  but  a  slight  check,  thm'  go  round  it,  and  then 
resume  their  march  directly  on,  without  the  least  division : 
if  they  meet  a  peasant,  they  persist  in  their  course,  and 
jump  as  high  as  bis  knees  in  defence  of  their  progress :  are 
so  fierce  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  stick,  and  suffer  themaelvea  to 
be  swung  about  before  they  quit  their  hold :  if  struck,  they 
turn  about  and  bile,  and  will  make  a  noise  like  a  dog.' 

The  Carnivora  are  close  attendants  upon  these  wander- 
ing multitudes,  which  Clans  and  otbem  believed  to  have 
been  generated  in  the  clouds  and  to  have  fallen  f^oro  thence 
in  atorm  and  tempest.  They  are,  says  Pennant, '  the  prey  of 
foxes,  lynxes,  and  ermines,  who  follow  them  in  great  num- 
bers :  at  length  they  perish,  either  through  want  of  food  or  by 
destroying  one  another,  or  in  some  great  water,  or  in  tbe  sea. 
They  are  the  dread  of  the  country;  in  former  time*  spi- 
ritual weapons  were  exerted  epinst  them ;  the  priest  exor- 
cised and  had  along  form  of  prayer  to  arrest  the  evili 
happily  it  does  not  occur  frequently ;  once  or  twice  in  twenty 
years:  it  seems  like  a  vast  colony  of  emigrants  from  a  na- 
tion overstocked ;  a  discbarge  of  animals  from  the  great 
northern  hive,  that  once  poured  out  its  myriads  of  human 
creatures  upon  Southern  Europe.  Where  the  head-quarten 
of  these  quadrupeds  are  is  not  very  certainly  known;  Lin- 
nsus  se}s  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alps;  Pontopiddsn 
seems  to  think  that  Kolens  rock,  which  dividea  Nordland 
from  Sweden,  is  their  native  place;  but  wherever  they  come 
from,  none  return:  their  course  is  predestinated,  and  they 
pursue  their  fite.' 

When  seeking  tbe  rein-deer  lichen  in  the  winter,  the 
Lemmings  got  under  the  snow,  making  lodgments  and 
opening  spiracles  to  the  surface  to  secure  air:  ibz  Aretie 
Fbx  pursues  them  in  these  retreats.  It  does  not  appear  that 
thev  lay  up  anym^aaines  of  food,  and  to  this  improvidence 
perhaps,  as  Pennant  observes,  may  be  traced  the  great  mi- 
gration* that  they  are  compelled  to  make  in  certain  yeara ; 
hunger  urging  tbem  to  unit  their  usual  residences. 

They  breed  often  in  the  course  of  a  year,  producing  five 
or  six  young  at  a  birth,  and  tbey  bring  forth  sometimea  on 
their  migrations.  They  are  said  lo  carry  acme  of  their 
young  in  their  moutha  and  some  on  their  backs. 

The  Laplanders,  who  compare  their  flesh  to  that  of 
squirrels,  eat  thetn. 

Echimya(CieD(r.;   Isncheres,  IlL  part.) 

Oeneric  Character. — Four  unguiculate  toes  and  a  vestige 
of  a  fifth  on  the  anterior  feet.  Tail  very  long,  scaly,  and 
nearly  naked.  Hairs,  Bspeciallv  thoae  on  tbe  upper  parts, 
flat  and  aciculated.  Molar*  with  transverse  lamiute,  nnit^ 
to  each  other  by  twoa  at  one  end  or  isolated. 

Dental  Formula: — Inciaors  —  ;  molars  -; — -  =20. 


V-lhottMm.jt(tlti*iUau,JvaH)taMfei.    (F.Om) 


EiaiDple.  —  Eckimyt  ehrt/'urus  (Echimyi  critlaitu, 
Detin.?}  The  Gilt-tail  Dormouse  of  Petinuit;  Ltrot  d 
queue  dorie  of  Allamand 

Description. — Eara  short  and  broad,  ifhitkers  Btrongly 
developea,  a  gold -coloured  line  extending  longitndinally 
from  the  nose  to  the  space  between  the  ears;  bend,  body, 
and  upper  [)art  of  tul  marone  or  shining  purplish  cheanut, 
ruddv  morginate  bristles  being  scattered  l;«tween  the  bain, 
vbich  give  the  splendour  to  the  animal ;  lower  part  of  tail, 
which  is  thick  at  ihcbaac  and  longer  than  the  body,  golden. 
Length  from  no^e  to  tail,  Qve  inches. 

HuMU,  Food,  &c. — This  species  is  said  to  climb  trees, 
and  live  principally  on  fruits. 

Locality,  Surinam. 

Cercomys.     (F.  Cuvier.) 

Generic  Charaeter. — In  shape  resemblin;;  the  Black  Rnt, 
but  with  the  chanfrein  more  arched  and  the  ears  larger. 
Anterior  limbs  considerably  shorter  (lian  the  posterioi', 
which  ore  terminated  with  Sve  toes,  the  three  middle  ones 
longest;  the  anterior  with  four  only,  and  the  rudiment  of  a 
thumb  with  a  smatl  flnt  nail ;  all  the  other  toes  with  com- 

Sressed  nails  curved  and  pointed,  and  seeming  more  proper 
>r  climbing  than  burrowing.  Tail  very  long,  and  like  (hat 
of  the  Brown  Rat.  Pur  composed  of  long,  straight,  Arm 
bairs  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  of  hairs  which  are  finer, 
softer,  and  much  thicker  ;  no  bristle  as  in  Echimy*.  Molars 
with  distinct  roola  of  equal  size,  and  their  slightl}'  elevated 
crown  nearly  circular,  presenting  at  the  surface  a  notch  and 
three  ellipses  surrounded  with  enamel,  as  is  the  tooth  itself. 
The  notch  is  an  the  internal  side  in  the  upper  molars,  and 
on  the  external  side  in  Ihe  lower  molars.  Great  suborbital 
bole  considerably  extensive. 


Dental  Formula :— In cjsors  t;    molars  - 


=  20. 


Example,  Cercomya  atnieularitu. 

DescripHon. — Deep  brown  above,  paler  on  the  sides  and 
the  sides  of  the  cheaks ;  jaws  and  neck  beneath,  as  veil  aa 
the  under  parts  generally,  whitish.    Eyes  and  ears  large. 

Locality,  Brazil. 


Hjoxus.    (Schreber ;  Gmelin.) 

Generic  Charaeter. — Four  toes  and  the  vestige  of  a  fifth 

on  the  anterior  feet;  five  toes  behind.     Fur  very  soft  and 

fins.    Tail  very  long,  sometimes  well  clolhsd  with  hair  and 

round,  sometimes  depressed,  and  sometimes  tufted  at  the 

ridges  of  enamel 


Dental  Formula :— Incisors  -5- ;    molar! 


=  20. 


Example.  Myorus  avellanariuf. 

Description. — Head  proportionally  large;  eyes  large, 
black,  and  prominent;  muzzle  not  blunt;  cars  broad, 
about  one  third  the  len|lh  of  the  head ;  body  plump  and 
round;  tail  flattened,  the  hairs  rather  long  and  bushy; 
head,  back,  sidos,  belly,  and  tail  tawny  red ;  length  that  of 


Young  of  a  moiue-grey,  head  and  flanks  only  tinged  with 
red. 

This  is  the  Muscardin,  Croque-noix,  and  Sal-tfoT  of  the 
French;  Moscardino  of  the  Italians;  Liron  of  the  Spanish; 


Rotht  Watd-maut,  Ea»el-maut,  and  Eaul-tekti.Je'i^ 
Germans;  Skog»mut  of  the  Swedes;  KaiKl-tiati'.'.t 
Danes ;  Pathew  of  the  atttieiit  Briti^ ;  and  iJ^iun 
S^«per  of  Ihe  modem  Britiab. 


THtbiifHyanu,«ilug«l.  (F.On.) 

There  is  little  if  anjr  doubt  that  this  spewi  it  it' 
of  the  Roman  authors.  Thus  Plinr,  in  bis  chip' 
faginfi  glande,'&R.  Olti.  6),  says,  *  Fagi  glaw munt ■ 
tiiiima  est  . . .  glires  quoque  seginat;'  sod  Ut/u 

59,'  Glites')  writes — 

'  ToU  mihl  tloniillui  bimH.  ot  jbitti«i  ^^ , 

Nor  doesthe  occasional  short  awakening  cwueJlT"^ 
sunny  day,  to  which  the  animal  is  subject,  niliut  4^' 
the  application  of  Martial's  lines;  for  ibe a»n«l '" 
turbance  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  ... 

Mr.  Bell   places  the  Dormouse  *^»^%rfr^^ 
(Squirrels);  and  indeed  Eoologiats  havei*?**''  '*' 
the  genus  Sciurui  and  Mug.     In  its  hibitsttt*«««^ 
the  squirrel,  but  in  its  dentition  it  is  ne«i«toi»w'*^ 
is  in  truth  one  of  those  forms  by  which  N»tu«P«'? "; 
one  race  of  animals  to  another.   Mr.  Bell  gi»f  ^' ' 
synonyms  -.—Mw  avellanariut  minor  (Biyi  a"'"^;. 
rius  (Linn.),  Sciurw  avellanariut  CDe»ni.)^r'™  v." 
cardinus  (Sclireb.),  Myoxusore/ianariiaii^'tf'',. 
cardinlBufT.),  Dormouse  (Penn.).     Hfl«'"i«n,-'' 
ciflc  name  Avellanariiu  as  not  well  chceer.  iMSimtf;; 
hazel-nut  is  not  the  principal  food  of  the  P""^„ 
deed,'  he  continues,  •  I  have  never  seen  »Dr™_^ 
gnaw  through  Uie  shell  of  that  nut  wlieo  WiFf 

'^Habits.  Food.  ^.-Dense  thickets,  boshj  Wi^^; 

K"  a  hedgerows  are  the  favourite  retreats  of  uw  '^ 
ere  it  constructs  its  easy  dormitory.  •»•'  "^K  .^ 
lays  up  its  winter  store,  consisting  of  swins,  ww  ^ 
corn,  young  haile-nuts,  haws.  &c.  Useemi  i^i^^ 
gregarious ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  vAi  "'-t"  j. ; 
had  seen  not  less  than  ten  or  a  doien.M  f«"  ;^v 
iheir  nests  built  in  the  shrubs  of  •  thickei- 
zoologist  welt  describes  its  habits-  ,       ,  ,^^fi 

•  It  lakes  its  food  holding  it  in  its  hM&M^j;*,. 
it*  haunches  like  a  squirrel,' and  often  '}^™.U 
bv  its  hind-feet,  in  which  position  it  f«iw  'i*^.i> 
comfortably  as  in  the  more  ordinsry  po''"^"-.  '  |„i  .p ' 
winter  it  becomes  exceedingly  fat;  '^'i.''^ ',»lt<r 
store  of  food,  retires  to  its  little  neil,  «'»/^'?  bfAEJ* 
into  a  ball,  with  the  tail  over  the  besd  aM  "^-v^ ,  ^ 
Bompklely  torpid.  A  mild  day  calls  >t  7",™^ ,,!..;' 
it  then  lakes  a  fresh  supply  of  food  »nfl  f"f  J^^i^.  ■) 
former  slumber;  and  finally  awakening  in'^'„p«» 
which  time  it  has  lost  much  of  i«  '''■ '.'  ^^fnii* 
usual  habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  "'«'^'"'J,Tj7[|Cui  h^ ' 
affections.  The  j-oung,  which  are  gen^T'  .^fif'" 
number,  ai«  born  Mind;  but  in  a  f^'.  |T|o  s«l  1'" 
opened,  and  in  a  short  time  they  sreeoawn' 
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•od  independeatlr  of  the  paienf  b  oare.  I  fabve  imson  to 
alieve  that,  in  tome  cassB  «t  least,  the  Dormouse  Lai  a 
!coiid  brood  eaily  in  the  BUtumn,  as  I  have  received  from 
le  locality  in  the  month  of  Sepleniher  an  adult,  one  about 
alf-grown,  evidently  of  the  spring  brood,  and  three  very 
>uiig  ones  apnrently  not  more  than  a  fortuight  or  three 
eeks  old.'  {.Britiih  QuadrupetU.)  Thia  pretty  Utile  ani- 
Lal  IB  nocturnal  in  iu  habita.  In  TTu  Naiurali»H\ol.  iii,)  will 
1  found  a  well  related  instance  of  its  behaviour  on  being 
roused  £mm  its  nap  during  the  winter.  Oneuf  thembaving 
?en  taken  in  its  nest  in  the  middle  of  Dcoember,  the  heat  ol' 
B  captor'B  hand  and  the  warmth  of  tlie  room  completely  re- 
ived it,  and  it  nimbly  s[.Bled  Ihe  furniture,  finding  no  dif- 
culty  in  ascending  and  descending  the  polished  backs  of 
le  cbairs,  and  leaping  from  chair  (o  chair  with  great 
;iUly.  On  being  set  at  liberty  it  sprang  at  least  two  yards 
>  a  table.  It  dd  no!  seem  alarmed  at  being  taken  inlo 
le  hand.  In  the  evening  it  wob  placed  with  its  nest  ia  a 
ox,  and  the  next  morning  had  relapsed  into  locaidily.  An- 
ther account  in  the  same  volume  mfarms  us  lliat  a  Dor- 
louse,  which  hiul  been  sent  a  distance  of  140  miles,  was 
ppareiitly  but  lillle  disturbed  by  its  ride.  '  From  that 
me  till  the  Ist  of  April,  1838,'  says  Mr.  Piggot, '  it  slept 
I  its  snuK  dormitory,  a  deal  bat  lined  with  wool,  when  it 
voke  aod  readily  ale  of  apples  and  nut*.  It  h  easily 
larmed,  being  more  timid  than  tame,  but  shows  no  signs 
f  anger  on  being  taken  in  the  hand.  As  it  sleeps  the 
rcaier  part  of  the  day,  1  cbnnot  then  closely  watrh  its 
abita ;  but  towards  evening  it  wakes  up,  and  is  very  lively 
lid  frolicsome,  running,  on  being  let  out  of  its  cage,  up 
he  bell-rope,  where  it  will  sit  for  hours  ill  the  folds  of  the 
Luot,  timidly  watching  our  movements.' 
:    GeogrtqMical  DUlribution,  Europe. 


Graphiunia.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Generic  Character. — Limbi  short,  delicate,  and  not  dif- 
tfering  much  from  each  other  in  length.  Anterior  feet  ter- 
minated by  four  nearly  equal  toes,  aud  with  a  flat  nail  on 
Ihe  internal  tubercle  oi  the  palm,  which  indicates  the 
tliumli.  Posterior  feet  with  five  toes,  the  two  external, 
but  the  thumb  prineipalW,  the  shortest.  All  the  toes  armed 
with  pointed,  compressed,  arched,  and  strong  claws.  Tail 
short,  very  fleshy,  and  seemingly  thicker  at  its  extremity 
than  at  its  root.  Molars  eight  in  each  jaw,  remarkable  for 
the  compantive  smallnese  of  their  siee.  The  first  in  each 
jaw  only  a  linear  rudiment ;  the  three  following  are  a  little 
smaller  in  the  loner  jaw  than  they  are  in  the  upper,  equal 
in  size  to  each  other,  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  united, 
and  in  this  respect  resembling  those  of  the  Aye-Aye;  no 
Hgure  was  traceable,  hut  this  may  have  been  ftom  detrition. 

Example,  GrapMurua  Capentit. 

Description. — Eyes  not  Bo!a*geaBin3fyoaw,withwhich 
the  animal  has  much  relationship ;  ears  round.  Fur  thick; 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  back,  sides,  rump. 


aiiil  upper  port  of  the  limbs  deep  biownish-grey;  tip  of  the 
muxite,  sidee,  and  lower  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  reddish 
white;  a  large  band  of  blackish  brown  &om  the  eyes 


below  the  ears ;  lower  petU  of  the  body  greyish  white  with 
a  radish  tinge ;  tail  brown,  grey,  and  whitish  above,  with 
ita  extremiqr  entirely  reddish  white ;  there  ia  a.  tuft  of  white 


bain  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  ei 
Size  of  the  Lerol,  ButC,  Mas  quercinui,  Liuii. 

Habit*  unknown.     IV.  Cuv.> 

Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Gnpfafiuu  CvfaUit. 

Otomys.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Delalande  brought  back  from  his  -voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  two  species  of  rodents  remarkable  for  Iheir 
physiognomy,  which  sufficiently  resembles  the  rals,  but 
differing  externally  from  those  amimala  in  having  their 
large  ears  covered  iritb  hairs,  the  bead  more  rounded,  and  a 
short  tail,  and  especially  in  their  dentition. 

Denial  Formula:— Incisors  — ;  moinrs  t — 5=16 


Exninple,  Otomys  unisulcatu*.  Cqffre  Otomt/i. 

Description. — The  anterior  limbs  have  four  complete 
toes,  armed  with  delicate  nails,  which  arc  compressed  and 
sharp,  and  a  rudiment  of  an  unguiculated  thumb ;  ihe  pos- 
terior feel  have  five  toes,  armed  with  the  same  nails,  but  the 
two  external  ones  are  very  short.  The  tail  is  but  scantily 
covered  with  hairs,  and  ia  scaly  and  short.  The  mii2sle  is 
very  thick  and  obtuse,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  with  Ihe 
of  a  slight  ridge  round  the  nostrils,  which  a 


membrane,  which,  when  its  edges  (parois)  are  approximated, 
entirely  abut  the  entrance  of  the  auditory  passage.  The 
mouth  is  very  small,  the  uppe^lip  cleft,  and  the  tongue 
thick,  short,  and  covered  with  soft  papiUie.  There  are 
whiskers  on  the  sides  of  Ihe  mu»le  and  above  the  eyes. 
The  fur  is  thick,  very  soft,  aud  consists  of  two  sorts  of 
hairs;  the  ahoitest  and  most  numeioui,  which  determine 
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Eumple.  —  Eekimyt  ehryturu*  (.Behimyt  critlatut, 
Deun.?)  The  Gilt-tail  Dorrnoute  at  Punnant;  Lerot  d 
queue  dorie  of  AUaroand. 

Deicriftion.—Ean  short  and  broad,  wbUken  Btronalf 
developed,  a  gald-cotoured  line  extending  longilndinally 
from  the  nose  lo  Ike  space  between  Ihe  ears ;  Head,  body, 
and  upper  part  of  tail  marone  or  aliining  purplish  chesnut, 
ruddv  marginate  bristles  being  scatlered  between  the  bain, 
which  give  the  splendour  to  the  animal ;  lower  part  of  tail, 
which  is  thick  at  the  baac  and  longoi  than  the  body,  golden. 
Length  from  noso  to  tail,  &ve  inches. 

Hubittt  Food.  &c, — Tbia  species  is  said  to  climb  trees, 
and  live  principally  on  fruits. 

Laeaiity,  Surinam. 

Cercomya.     (F.  Cuvier.) 

Generic  Characier.^ln  shape  reBembling  Ibe  Black  Rat, 
but  wiib  llie  chanfrein  more  arched  and  the  cars  larger. 
Anterior  limhs  coniiderably  shorter  than  tlio  poslcrior, 
which  ore  terminated  with  five  toes,  the  three  middle  ones 
lODgesi ;  the  anterior  with  four  onlVi  and  the  rudiment  of  a 
thumb  with  a  small  Hat  nail ;  all  the  other  toes  with  com- 
pressed nails  curved  and  pointed,  and  seeming  more  proper 
for  climbing  than  burrowing.  Tail  very  long,  and  like  that 
of  the  Brown  Rat.  Fur  composed  of  long,  straight,  Arm 
baits  of  a.  nnifurm  texture,  and  of  haira  wbich  are  finer, 
soller,  and  much  thicker ;  no  bristle  as  in  £cAi'tnyf.  Molars 
with  distinct  roota  of  equal  size,  and  their  slightly  elevated 
crown  nearly  circular,  preaenting  at  the  surface  a  notch  and 
three  ellipses  surrounded  with  enamel,  as  is  the  tooth  itself 
The  notch  is  on  the  internal  side  in  the  upper  molara,  and 
on  the  external  side  in  Ihe  lower  molara.  Great  suborbital 
hole  considerably  oxtensivo. 


Dental  Formula: — Incisors  ^;    molara 


4-4 


=  20. 


Example,  Cercomys  cumevlaHtu. 
DetcnpHim. — Deep  brown  above,  paler  on  the  tides  and 
Ibe  sides  of  the  cheeks ;  jaws  and  neck  beneath,  a«  well  as 
inder  parts  Kenecally,  whitiiih.     Eyes  and  ears  large. 

--'-■■-     "  Mil. 


Locality,  Braz^. 


;  Grnalin./ 


Hyoxus.  (Scbreber 
Generic  Charaettr.— Tour  tooa  an.l  die  vosfii^fl  of 
on  the  anterior  feet;  five  toes  behind.  Fur  very  so 
fine.  Tail  very  long,  sometimes  well  clothed  with  h; 
round,  sometimes  depressed,  and  sonitiimes  tuflmi 
extremity  only.  Molars  with  transvor^x!  ridges  of 
projecting  and  hollowed. 

Dental  Formuln:— Incisors —;    n 

Example,  Myoiut  avellamm'ui. 

Deicription. — Head   proportionally 
black,   and   prominent;    muzzle   not   /i 
nbout  one  third  the  leiiglh  of  the  head 
round;  lail  llallened.  the  hairs  rather 
head,  back,  sides,  belly,  and  tail  tawny  r> 

Vtiung  of  a  mouae-grey,  bead  and  flaiil. 
red. 

This  is  the  Muscardin,  Croque-noix,  aiid  gat- 
French ;  Moieardtno  of  the  Italians ;  Lhon  af 
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Rolhe  Wald-mmt,  Baset-maat.  and  Hatet'tMifi^  i  J 
Germans;  Skogtmut  of  the  Swedes;  K(u*el~waat  dU 
Danes;  Pathew  of  the  antieiU  British;  and  !>-•  ■ 
Sleeper  of  the  modem  British. 


There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that  Ihit  apeei 
of  the  Roman  authors  Thiia  Plmy,  in  hi> 
faginS  glande,'  Stc  fxri.  6),  says, '  Fagi  gUiw 
tiuima  est  . . .  gllres  quoque  taginat;     and 

S9.'  GUres')  writes — 

■  ToU  mihl  dotmilni  lij™«,  rtfh^niot  Bb 

Nor  does  the  oecaBionol  short  av  l 
sunny  day,  lo  which  Ibe  anima!  i 
the  application  of  Martial's  lim^i 
turbance  is  the  exception  to  the  r 

Mr.  Bell  places   the  Doniii>use  ai| 
(Squirrels);  and  indeed  loologi^tah 
the  genus  Saarut  and  Miu.     In  it! 
the  squirrel,  but  in  its  dentitioii  it  ii 
is  in  truth  one  of  those  forma  bv  ""JJ»,'J 
one  race  of  animals  to  another.    "    """ 
synonyms; — Mm auellanariue  n 
Hut  (Linn.),  Sa'urus  avellanar:  ,,      ,  , 

curdinu*  (Schreb.),  Myoartw  01  -    ~ 

carrfin  (Buff.).  Dormouse  tPeiu,.j_      H.-  ...-      _ 
ciHc  mmeAvellanariiis  as  not  well  olioaro,  mi^n- 
hazel-nut  U  not  the  principal  food  of  the  Ujrn. 
deed,'  he  continues,  '  I  haf  e   never   aeen  an) 
gnaw  through  the   shell   of  that  nut  wben  fu.. 

Habit*,  Food,  <|<.— Dense  thicTtet*.  boihv  ■'■ 
gled  hedgerows  are  the  favourite  retreatt  ■:■•. 
TTiere  it  oonstrucla  its  easy  dormiloij,  anil  i 
lays  up  its  winter  store,  consisting  of  :i' 
corn,  young  ha«le-nuta,  havs,  &c.     It  - 
cregarious;  and  indeed  Mr.  Yttrrell  i 


■  w 


ltl\ 


I  ins 

'iiie- 

I'ler, 

i*«s  or 

irtifi- 

'.  per- 

(l)  the 

'.(•ring 

1  fitted 

i)>osed» 

"(l  and 

lie  dam 

.1  teat  to 

I'urpose, 

:  but  she 

.1  \Mth  ber 

.!   in  bulk. 

Dce  of  the 

impended  in 

small  mioew 

j:  tlieirnests 

^  com  abow 

)  burrow  deep 

.It  their  grand 

which  they  mre 

.  oat-rick  latelv. 

:.i  (If  an  hundred, 

^■i\v.     I  measured 

..•jv  were  jost  two 

I  two  incites  lone. 

I st  one  copper  faalf- 

iL-c  avoirdupois;  «o 

'    quadmpedi   in  this 

'  mesiiatt  wei^fai^   I 

..cb  is  m&n  than  six 

.li.d  measures  from  no»e 

.  :\nd  the  tame  in  its  taiL 

i-mg  a  rick,  he  obserred 

Liilo  red  nice  they  could 

'.  mice;  and  that  his  cats  ate 

.  red/    Thus  far  White.     Dr. 

e^ts  asbeanUroIljrcoDscnjcted 

t   three  stems  of  the  common 

-.1  forming  a  roundish  ball,  bus- 

.-.its  abont  five  inches  from  the 

•Msite  the  items,  rather  below  the 

I  lure,  which  appeared  to  be  closed 

.he  parent,  and  was  searcely  obserr- 

if  the  jetmg  had  made  its  escape 

>c]e,  when  examined  witfi  the  little 

.  ue  soft  and  warm,  stnooth,  and  neatly 

<  infined;  it  contained  only  five  yoong; 

..iborately  formed  sheiteied  no  lem  than 

i<4  and  Inret  were  slit  mio  minute  strips 

•J  teeth  of  the  animal  in  order  to  assist  the 

>  weaving.    Mr.  MacgilliTray  found  one  of 

1   Fifeshire  composed  of  dry  blades  of  coarse 

•  l  in  a  globular  form,  and  placed  in  the  midst 

.lira  c€B9pito9%  nine  inches  from  the  ground: 

.  -i\  or  seTen  young  naked  and  blind.    Tbe  food 

iDouse  consists  of  com  and  grass  seeds,  insects, 

-  •  »rins :  one  to  which  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  a  dead 

I.  anguU  fragiliM,  was  presented,  deToured  it 

of  insects  it  is  very  fond.    Mr.  Bingley  says, 

!  ^%  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the 

^  {laying  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a  large 

!])pcned  to  buzz  against  the  wires.    The  little 

'  It  hough  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 

111  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 

':'l  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  had  the  space 

Jiu-  wires  been  suJBciently  wide  to  have  admitted 

:  or  paws  to  reach  it.     I  was  surprised  at  this  oc- 

.  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Harvest 

>  '^  merely  a  granivorous  animal.    I  caught  the  fly 

10  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wnx5s.    The 

'!">ni;h  usually  shv  and  timid,  immediately  came 

;  Inding-place,  and  running  to  the  spot,  soixed  and 

i  It.     From  this  time  I  fed  her  with  inserts  wbou- 

,  lid  ^'otthcm;  and  she  olways  preforrod  tluMiHu 

uioi-  kind  of  food  that  1  offered  her/     Mr.  MlH^ 

Vol.  XV.-3  T 
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tbe  colour  of  llio  auiroal.  arc  woolly,  anil,  wlien  vii^wed 
through  u  inicwMope.  appear  to  bu  fucmed  of  vtiy  small 
rinm,  allemalely  brighl  and  obscure;  the  olhew,  rare  and 
lonaet  tlwu  the  finl,  are  bIw  Blouler  and  more  sliff;  the«,, 
vbSn  viewed  ihrougb  a  mitrowope,  present  only  a  unifurni 
texture,  and  so  it  it  wiU>  the  wbiskors.  Tbo  woolly  hjurs 
*re  of  a  slaty-grey  far  two-lbirda  of  Ibeir  lenglli,  and  Ibeii 
«f  a  yellowish-w-bile.  with  the  point  black,  wbencu  rc«uli- 
the  dirty  yellow  tint  with  which  ihu  animal  is  colourtd 
above ;  bulow.  yeUowish- while  predominates.  The  wv-, 
thort  hiirs  of  the  lad  tre  of  ihe  colour  of  tho=e  of  the  batk  ; 
the  Bxtromiliea  have  the  tint  of  Ihe  under  parts.  Length 
iibout  six  inches  (French),  from  the  tip  of  the  muxile  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  Ust  measures  three  inches  anil 
a  lialf     Mean  height,  two  inches  and  a  half.     (F.  Cuv.) 

Habili,  ^a.— The  habits  of  this  species  do  not  appear  In 
be  known,  nolhing  reepectirf;  thera  having  been  lound  lu 
the  notes  of  M.  Delalande.  M.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  that  it  ih 
doubiless  omnivorous.  like  the  rals ;  but  from  the  size  of  ii^ 
eres.  it  may  be  eoiijectuted  that  its  lifu  is  not  passed  in 
s^ch  obscurity  as  theirs ;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  lis  sharp 
claws,  and  the  softness  of  iu  fur,  that  it  does  not  bui- 


Hydro  mjs.  (Geoffroy.) 
Generic  Charaeler.  —  Muiilc  rather  pointed  ; 
small  and  rounded.  Body  covered  with  long  liairg.  Tuil 
long,  cyhndrical,  rather  scaly,  with  scattered  hairs.  Four 
toe.4  and  the  vestige  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore-feet.  The 
hinder  feet  Bve-loed,  and  iialineted  for  Iwo-lbirds  of  Ih 
length  of  the  toet.     Molars  with  the  crowns  divided  iiil 


^^ofHfdnmyi,   cr.COT.) 
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BblityielT  qua^fsngul*!  lobei,.  tbe.smnpuls  ot  ibi^u, 
butWweu  inio  tk  spoou -shape. 

DenhilFormtilB:— Inoson  — ;   nWUni^' is. 

BsMBirte;  HptitMi^  Utuogaler.  ■  ■ 
flwenphow.  — Fur  short,    mtt,  tduow-lnn  ^ 
white  betow;  tail  blwltat  llMbHeabdvUlesiibiglc 
mn.     Siae  lonetiBM  tiria>  ihat  «r  Uh  Cwm^ 

.  Octrffroy  hu  nwidsd  two  ipaeiM.  (hit  ion*. 
aboTe,  wtd  another  wilh  a  yellbv  Wtf,  B.  cAffnfM 
the  last  be  stales  to  be  nearljr  me-lulf  tat  tka  tb  IX 
pou,  but  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  uil;  nxi 
of  the  same  species.  H,  Geolftoy  tfeti»  )ufi\jiii\ 
qualiiy  of  the  tat  of  the  yeHow-Mliel  mtety.  u4<i  | 
that  itismore  valuaMe  thaBlbattfUcCkypoa.  i 
Httbitt,  Lneakty,  ««■— TbeM  aniHall  m  iqutjCK 
..jre  found  in  the  ulandi  of  ITEntrNHtMiu  Cl« , 
That  named /f.  CAry*aptifm- vw  kilMbftwaor^n 
monMtit  when  it  was  iBlungrefhgemHieraWBpiirw 
H-Leveogaiter  wu  taken  in  die  iriand  Httii,  m  Uxu 
channd. 


True  RtEit  and  Mia. 

M.  F.  CuTiet  iDetiU  det  Mamn^fim)  •'«'*• ''" '' 

to  the  time  of  his  writing,  animals  ^nM  iu  *^  * 

tMtbaa  the  Rat  (ilfMifa//iuk  tfae  Brown  Bit  lA'*' 

<^  the  Fnneli-itfM  deaananut),  «r  tba  HMMtn"' 
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cut  #),  formed  a  Bingle  ftnd  very  natural  genus.  He  then  | 
goen  on  to  state  that  Uw  possession  of  a  omniam,  the  origin  of 
which  he  knows  oo^  in  presenting;  the  t>'pe  of  a  now  genus 
provided  with  the  same  teeth  as  the  rat,  confers  on  those 
teeth  a  more  elevated  rank  than  they  had*  pronoiialy  held, 
and  he^gmi  to  form  the  character  of  a  famfly.  The  pMceding 
is  a  copy  of  M.  F*  Cutiev'B  piato»  and  he  ialonnatis  that 
the  speoiea  whieh  gave  him  this  dientition  are  Mm  MaHut, 
Mu9  decum&nus^  Mw  Mu9cuhu,  Mus  PumiliOf  Ste. 

In  endeavouriBg  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  swarms  of  this 
f^roap,  W9  shall  tiaat  «f  them  aeeoB^ng  to  their  geogia- 
phical  dislribtttioA. 

European  Rata  and  Mice. 

The  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse,  Wood.Mottie,  or  Mussyt- 
vaiicus,  and  the  Harvest  Mousey  Mut  mimrnus  of  White, 
and  Mmu  fM$9onm  of  Shaw,  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
Senoua  in  Siisepa  Whether  the  md  English  or  Blaek  Rat 
(Mus  Ratlus)  and  Domestic  Mouae  are  aborigines,  or  im- 
ported, is  Hot  so  clear.  The  latter  is  only  found  in  inhabited 
countries ;  and»  like  the  Black  Rat  and  Brown  Rats,  is  a 
coMnopolite,  following  civilized  man  wherever  he  is  to  be 
found. 

The  LoTtg-tidled  Field  Jlfoti«e.-*This  is  the  Llygoden 
ganolig  and  Llygoden  y  mass  of  the  antient  British ;  Le 
Mulot  ol  the  French ;  and  Voed  of  Uie  Danes ;  Mub  sylva- 
tictis  (Linn.)«  Mue  agresHs  major  (Briss.),  and  Mu9  do- 
mesticu9  medius  of  Ray.    The  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  3  inches  8  lines,  and  that  of  the 
tail  3  inches  and  6  lines.    Pennant  makes  its  measurement 
from  the  nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  tail  four  inches.    If  the  last-mentioned  di- 
mensions are  correct,  they  must  have  been  taken  from  a 
very  large  individual.    Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  tliree  individnals ;  the  length  (to  the  end  of  the 
tail)  of  the  largest  was  6  inches  8  lines,  that  of  the  next  6 
inches  6  lines,  and  that  of  the  least  6  inches  only. 

The  animal  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bell  as  larger  than 
the  Common  Field  Vole,  but  vacyiog  oonsiderably  in  size ; 
the  head  long  and  raised,  the  muszle  tapering ;  the  whis- 
kers very  long ;  the  eyes  remarkably  large  and  prominent ; 
the  eassJarge,  oMong,  oval,  with  the  anterior  margin  turned 
in  at  the  base,  and  a  projecting  lobe  arising  within  the  ear, 
near  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin ;  the  tail  nearly  as 
long  aa  the  body,  slender  and  tapermg ;  the  legs  long.  The 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  legs,  of  a  yellowish  brown,  darker  on 
the  back,  each  hair  being  grey  or  ash-coloured  at  the  base, 
then  yellow,  and  the  tips  of  some  of  them  black :  under 
parts  whitish,  with  a  very  slight  greyish  tint  in  some  parts, 
and  a  yellowish  grey  patch  on  the  breast.  Tail  brown 
above,  white  beneath.    {Brilieh  Quadrupede.) 

This  is  a  most  destructive  species,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  planter.  It  is 
very  prolific,  bringing  forth  from  seven  to  ten  at  a  birth,  and 
is  not  always  stinted  ta  one  brood  in  a  year.  The  hoards  that 
it  collects  m  its  sobtenanean  retreats  (whieh  are  sometimes 
the  results  of  its  own  labour,  but  more  frequently  excava- 
tions which  it  finds  ready  made,  but  which  it  enlarges,  such 
as  thosa  under  roots  io£  trees,  old  mole-runs,  &o.)  are  enor- 
moua  for  the  site  of  the  animal,  and  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  £[reat  damage  done  by  hogs  in  rooting  up  the 
ground*  o  r '  niooting,*  aa  it  is  called  in  some  counties,  is 
caused  chiefly  hy  the  search  of  the  swine  for  the  concealed 
treasure  of  this  Field  Mouse. 

Geographical  Diein'bution^^The  whole  of  temperate 
EuropeL 

The  Harvest  Mouse.    White,  of  Selbome,  who  suggests 
the  name  of  Mus  minimus,  appears  to  be  the  first  whodrew 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  the  smallest  of  Briti^ qua- 
drupeds. He  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Pennant,  who  called  it 
the  Less  kng-toiled  Field  Mouse  and  the  Harvett  Mouse.   I  i 
is  the  Mus  messorius  of  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bell  adds  the  following 
synonyms: — Mus  minuius  {'PaXD'-Mulot  nainf  and  Rat 
des  Moissons  (F.  Cuv.,  *Mamm.');  Minute  Mouse  of  Shaw. 
Description,  Fbod^  Babits,  ^, — White  thus  introduces 
his  discovery  to  Pennant:  'I  have  procured  some  of  the 
mice  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  a  young  one  and  a 
female  with  young,  both  of  which  I  have  preserved  in 
brandv.    From  tlie  colour,  size,  shape,  and  manner  of  nest- 
ing, t  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  species  is  nondescript. 
They  are  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  Mus 
doTnesticus  medius  of  Ray,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or 
P.  C^  No.  975. 


dormouse' cotonr ;  their  bel!y  is  white ;  a  straight  line  along 
their  sides  divides  the  shades  of  their  back  and  belly.  They 
never  enter  into  houses ;  are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns 
with  the  sheaves,  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their  nests 
amidst  the  straws  of  the  corn  above  the  ground,  and  some- 
times In  thistles.  Tliey  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  litler, 
in  a  IHtle  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades  of  grass  or 
wheat  One  of  these  I  procured  this  autumn  most  artifi- 
cially platted,  and  composed  of  the  blades  of  wheat,  per- 
fectly round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball ;  with  the 
aperture  so  ingeniously  closed,  that  there  was  no  diisoovering 
to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well  fitted 
that  it  would  roll  across  the  table  without  being  decomposed* 
though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  that  were  naked  and 
blind.  As  this  nest  was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam 
come  at  her  litter  respectively  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to 
each?  Perhaps  she  opens  differont  places  for  that  purpose, 
adjusting  them  again  when  the  business  is  over;  but  she 
could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball  with  her 
young,  which  moreover  would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk. 
This  wonderfiil  procreant  cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the 
efforts  of  instinct,  was  found  in  a  wheat-field  suspended  in 
the  head  of  a  thistle.'  And  again :  '  As  to  the  small  mice, 
I  have  further  to  remark,  that  though  they  hang  their  nests 
for  breeding  up  amidst  the  straws  of  the  standing  corn  above 
the  ground,  yet  I  find  that,  in  the  winter,  they  burrow  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  gras*s ;  but  their  grand 
rendezvous  seems  to  be  in  corn-ricks,  into  which  they  are 
carried  at  harvest,  A  neighbour  housed  an  oat-rick  lately, 
under  the  thatch  of  which  were  assembled  near  an  hundred, 
most  of  which  were  taken,  and  some  I  saw.  I  measured 
them,  and  found  that  from  nose  to  tail  they  were  just  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  their  tails  just  two  inches  long. 
Two  of  them,  in  a  scale,  weighed  down  just  one  copper  half- 
penny, which  is  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois ;  so 
that  I  suppose  they  are  the  smallest  quadrupeds  in  this 
island.  .  A  .full-grown  mus  medius  domestictts  weighs,  I 
find,  one  ounce  lumping  weight,  which  is  more  than  six 
times' as  much  as  the  mouse  above;  aud  measures  from  nose 
to  rump  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  same  in  its  tail. 
•  .  •  As  my  neighbour  was  housing  a  rick,  he  observed 
that  his  dogs  devoured  all  the  little  red  mice  they  could 
catch,  but  rejected  the  common  mice;  and  that  his  cats  ate 
the  common  mice,  refusing  the  red.'  Thus  far  White.  Dr. 
Gloger  desoribesone  of  these  nests  as  beautifully  constructed 
of  tne  panicles  and  leaves  of  three  stems  of  the  common 
reed  interwoven  together,  and  forming  a  roundish  ball,  sus- 
pended on  the  livmg  plants  about  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  the  side  opposite  the  stems,  rather  below  the 
middle,  was  a  small  aperture,  which  appeared  to  be  closed 
during  the  absence  of  the  parent,  and  was  scarcely  observ- 
able even  after  one  of  the  young  had  made  its  escape 
through  it  The  inside^  when  examined  with  the  little 
finger,  waa  found  to  be  soft  and  warm,  smooth,  and  neatly 
rounded,  but  very  confined ;  it  contained  only  five  young ; 
but  another  less  elaborately  formed  aheltered  no  lesa  than 
nina  The  panieles  and  leaves  were  slit  into  minute  strips 
or  strings  by  the  teeth  of  the  animal  in  order  to  assist  the 
neatness  of  its  weaving.  Mr.  Macgillivrav  found  one  of 
these  nests  in  Fifeshire  composed  of  dry  blades  of  coarse 
grass,  arranged  in  a  globular  rorm,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  tuft  of  Aira  cofspitosa,  nine  inches  from  the  ground : 
it  contained  six  or  seven  young  naked  and  blind.  !nie  food 
of  this  little  mouse  consists  of  com  and  grass  seeds,  insects, 
and  earth-worms :  one  to  which  a  bit  of  the  tail  of  a  dead 
blind  worm,  anguis  /ragilis,  was  presented,  devoured  it 
greedily.  Of  insects  it  is  very  fond.  Mr.  Bingley  says, 
'One  evenin?,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the 
animal  was  playing  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a  large 
blue  fly  hanpened  to  buzz  against  the  wires.  The  litUe 
creature,  altnough  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distaooe  of  her  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  bad  the  space 
between  the  wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I  was  surprised  at  this  oc- 
currence, as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Harvest 
Mouse  was  merely  a  granivorous  animal.  I  caught  the  fly 
and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  though  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately  came 
out  of  her  hiding-place,  and  running  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
devoured  it.  From  this  time  I  feiT her  with  insects  when- 
ever I  could  get  thorn;  and  she  always  preferred  them  to 
every  other  kind  of  food  that  I  offered  her.*     Mr.  Mar 
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gillivi-aj'  figures  oua  in  ibc  coils  of  an  earlli-worra,  wKlch  it 
fleTourei],  thuugh  the  worm  at  &ttl  up»et  it  hf  twisting  round 
its  body.  {Naluralul's  Librai-y — Mainnialia,  vol.  vii. ; 
Britinh  Quadi-upedt,  pi.  27.) 

Col.  Montagu  failed  to  keep  it  In  conllnemfltit,  but  il  haa 
been  so  kept.  The  Rev.  W.  Bingley  and  Mr.  Brodutip  .  1>- 
Krvud  that  the  tail  is  in  a  degree  pruhensile.  Tliu  I  iiu  .- 
bad  a  pair  in  a  dormouse's  cage  fur  aonia  lioie.  3imI  i.<  - 
quently  saw  tbem  cod  tbe  end  uf  timir  tails  round  ili<'  i>  n  -, 
MpecioU}*  when  tliuy  were  clambering  along  the  uuk-s  '  :  "i 
the  top  of  it.  They  became  very  familiar,  soon  ri^(:ii;::iL  1 
(liejr  friends,  and  would  lie  down  or  rear  ihemGetvis  i:,'  :<i 
be  tickled  with  a  straw  or  apen;  an  operation  wbiiii  <  .  ' 
evidently  enjoyed  much.  We  know  of  no  iiistani't'  "Imi 
the  female  has  brougbt  forth  in  con&nement  where  she  hiis 
Hot  eaten  her  young.  One  just  born  that  was  saved  from 
the  teeth  of  the  inolher  is  in  tbe  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
placental  quadrupedi  that  ever  breathed. 

Geographical  bislribution.—  Eutope,  perhaps  generally. 
It  has  oeen  found  In  Siberia,  Kusaia,  and  Germany.  In 
Britain  it  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Hampshire, 
GlouoBstershire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dovonsbire ;  in  tbe  three 
litst  counties  by  Col.  Montagu,  and  noted  as  not  uncomraoii. 
It  bos  been  found  aUo  in  Curahndgcshirc.  Air.  Mac- 
gillivray  had  one  sent  to  liiui  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  ano- 
ther from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh:  he  found,  ns 
We  have  seen,  the  nest  in  Fifeshire. 


Hureit  Hdih^  n(R la InclignHind. 

There  are,  it  appears,  in  Trebizoiiii,  mice  (iliis  Atleni  and 
JWu*  AblmUii)  smaller  than  Mas  messoiius.  (Znol.  Froc., 
I8;i7.) 

W«  shall herenotioelhosBOosmopoHlet,  the fiAicA  Rat,  the 
Brown  Rat,  and  tbe  Common  Moute,  the  pests  of  civilised 

T/ie  Black  Pal.  This  is  LeRal  of  the  French ;  Ratio  and 
Sorieo  of  the  Italians ;  Raton  and  Rata  of  the  Spaniards ; 
Ralo  of  the  Portuguese ;  Ratge  of  the  Germans ;  Rol  of  the 
Dutch;  flo«a  of  the  Swedes;  i?o«eof  the  Danes ;  £/y^o(fcn 
ffifengig  of  the  anlient  British ;  Black  Rat  of  tlio  modern 
jEnKlisb  ;  and  Ration  of  tbe  Scotch.  It  is  the  Mus  Railus 
of  Liima^usi  and  the  Stu*  domeslieui  major  of  Ray. 

That  this  animal  is  indigeuoiis  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Macgillivray  observes  that  the  'Old  English  or  Black 
Rat,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is  as  much  French  or  Irish  as 
English.  That  it  was  in  Britain  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Brown  Rat,  before  whoso  superior  slrenglb  it  is 
npidly  disappearing,  can  be  doubted  as  little.  Pennant, 
who  givea  the  British  name  above  stated  for  the  Black  Rat, 
has  no  British  name  for  the  brown  species ;  and  we  suspect 
that  tbe  king's  lat-calcber,  noticed  by  Fennaol,  vith  Lis 
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scarlet  dresa  cmbnudered  witb  reUowvonlad,an  wUd  wi 
fleures  of  mice  or  rats  destroying  wlM«t-«ba«v«*,  owed  ki 
office  in  this  kinicdoro  to  the  fitecA  Airf.  'It  M  believri 
says  Mr.  Macgillivray,  '  to  have  been  originally  impiirb^ 
from  the  Continent,  where  it  first  made  its  ap^tcKranrr  a 
the  b^inning  of  the  siit«enth  caotury,  and  is  Bappa»«4  u 
have  come  from  the  Eut  Vesaels  in  port  wore  forme.-.' 
liable  to  be  in&sled  by  it,  so  that  it  aooa  beeama  a*  cotimn 
in  America  as  in  Europe;  although  in  the  maritime  ps.'b 
of  that  country  it  has  now  baoome  nearly  aa  searoe  as  vrj 
us,  aod  from  the  same  cause,  the  OTedomuunrie  of  the  am 
enterprising  and  stronger  Brown  Rat,'  Mr.  Bell  had  pr> 
viously  filed  the  middle  of  the  same  century  Tar  ita  ap^vL-- 
BDce  in  this  country.  'At  least,'  says  be,  'no  author  m'.r' 
autient  than  that  period  has  described  or  even  alludfrd  In '. 
Gesner  being  tlie  first  who  described  and  B];ar«d  it.'  T:: 
figure  of  Gmner  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  ajiiinsl  Kfr- 
sented  is  the  Black  Rat,  and  it  b  spoken  of  its  Stich  Urzi 
that  it  may  well  have  been  a  long  resident  in  Kneland;- 
*  Mus  domestious  mijor,  quern  Rattum  appellftrim  r.- 
Alberto,  quoniam  hoc  nomine  non  Germani  tBotnre,  >k 
llali  stiam,  Galli  et  Angti  ntuntur ;'  and  again,  amonz  t^i-  . 
Dames  given  to  the  animal  by  various  Dalions,  '  Angtn.  | 
"  ■   "  "  ■    Shakspere's  lines, 

im  Ihilhn  nil.  I 
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show  that  the  animal  must  have  been  bmiliarly  knon  t    | 
his  audience;  and  it  must  have  been  venr  comroon  aiy    I 
in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  wben  the  voile  Tartei;  n    I 
probably  well   known ;  for  we  read  in  the  *  Djsart  t'     I 
Session  Minutes'  (May,  1626),  that  a  suspected  wttd  • 
Janet,  came  to  John  White's   house,  'and   span  Cs 
wife's  wheel  in  her  absence,  and  thereafter  there  cm' 
to/itte  Bolton  at  aundrie  times  and  sat  on  his  cow's  baci^     i 
that  thereafter  the  cow  dwined  away.'     Hr.  Bell  orLi    I 
the  usurpation  of  the  haunts  of  this  specie*  by  the  Bum    I 
Rat  The  Black  Rat.  be  says,  *  is  now  rarely  faund.  eirtf;- 
ing  in  old   houses  of  large  cities,  as  in  LondoD,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  some  other  places,  where  it  still  exists  in  coo- 
fliderable  numbers,  especially  in  the  cellars  aod  tUhlet  at 
the  oity  of  London,  in  many  of  which  it  a  rncn  cpoimun     ' 
than  the  other.'     Mr.  Macgillivray  remsrb  that  in  Edin- 
burgh it  appears  to  incompletely  extirpated    'IW-vc  noC 
he  continues.  '  seen  a  specimen  obtainml  there  within  ibnc 
fifteen  years.'    The  last- mentioned  author  alio  tells  us  tbtt     ' 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  minister  of  Birnie,  some  years  ifo     | 
sent  him  several  individuals  alive,  which  were  caoghi  m 
Elfin,  whete  however  the  species  is  much  lea*  freqncsilr 
met  with  than  the  Brown  Rat     In  Leith,  he  aa.y%,  tiarh 
is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  very  unrte- 
mon;  and  in  other  inland  towns  and  villages  iiv  S^iic' 
it  is  still  to  be  procured.  '  Whether,'  adds  Mr.  Macfr'S'' 
'the  destruction  of  this  animal  has  bees  effected x'^ 
larnter  and  more  ferocious  Brown  Rat,  or,  like  that  di^ 
tribeg  of  the  human  species,  has  resulted  from  tbe  isi* 
tion  of  food,  caused  by  the  overwhelming   increase  dii 
unfriendly  race,  it  Is  impossible  to  determine.' 

The  Black  Rat  is  greyish  black  above  and  ash-colvunl 
beneath ;  the  ears  are  half  the  length  of  the  head,  isi!  '■'■* 
tail  is  rather  longer  than  the  body. 

Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  dimensions : — 

Length  of  the  head  and  body      .74  ' 

Length  of  the  head    .         •  .         lit 

Length  of  the  eira     .         .         .         Oil 

Length  of  the  tail      .        .         .        7       1 1 

It  breeds  often  In  the  year,  and  the  female  ordinartJT  p- 

duces  from   seven  Xo   nine   at  a  birth.     Ijke  the  Srn'ii 

species,  it  is  omnivorous.    Mr.  Bell  thinks  it  probable;  fr?oi 

the  proximity  of  tbe  two  countries,  that  it  was  hitiudvcrd 

into   this  kingdom   from   France,  and   observes   that  iIm 

Welsh  name  for  It,  which  signines'  French  Mouse.' appd'! 

to  favour  this  opinion.     From  Europe,  he  adds,  it  has  brra 

sent  with  the  Brown  Rat  to  America,  tbe  islands  of  A' 

Pacific,  and  to  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Thompson  (Zool.  JVoe.,  1837)  notices  an  Irish  JUi 
with  a  white  breast,  which  he  is  inclined  to  consider  d.^ 
tinct  from  Afut  Baltiu,  and  which  he  names  Uui  Hthrr- 

Dr.  Richardson  did  not  observe  OxBlack  Bat  in  the  Fur    . 
Countiies ;  and  be  says  that  he  may  veattoe  to  affirm  ttu  i  J 
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it  had  not,  when  h*  wvotey  adfanocd  favtbar  north  tbaii  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatohewan, 

Brown  Rat  This  is  Le  Surmulat  of  the  French;  Nor- 
tpay  Bat  of  the  English ;  Mtts  decumanua  of  Pallas  and 
Gmelin ;  and  Mus  Norvegicua  of  Brisaon. 

Why  this  overwhelming  pest  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Norway  RcU  does  not  appear :  so  far  fiom  its  being  abori- 
ginal in  that  country,  it  was  not  known  to  exist  tberewhen 
the  name  was  first  applied  to  it  *  It  is,*  says  Pennant,  *  an 
animal  quite  unknown  in  8candinavia,  as  we  have  been 
assured  by  several  natives  of  the  countries  whioh  form  that 
tract,  and  LinnsBUS  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  last  *  System,* 
It  is  fit  here  to  remark  an  error  of  that  able  naturalist  in 
speaking  of  the  common  Rat,  which  he  says  was  ftrat 
brought  from  America  into  Europe  by  means  of  a  ship 
bound  to  Antwerp.*  The  fact  is  that  both  Uat  and  Mouse 
were  unknown  to  the  New  World  before  it  was  diseovered 
hy  the  Europeans,  and  tbe  fiitt  Rats  it  ever  knew  were 
introduced  there  by  a  ship  from  Antwerp.  This  animal 
never  made  its  appearance  in  England  till  about  forty  years 

ago I  suspect  that  this  Rat  came  in  ships  originally 

from  the  East  Indies.  They  are  found  there,  and  also  in 
vast  numbers  in  Persia,  from  whence  they  have  made  their 
way  westerly  even  to  Petersburg.'  It  made  its  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  about  1 750.  Mr.  Bell  states 
that  the  original  country  of  this  Rat  can  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained, although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  comes 
from  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own.  Mr.  Maegillivray 
says  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies  about  1730,  and  gradually  to  have 
spread  over  tbe  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  America,  by  means  of  the  frequent  commercial 
intercourse  established  among  the  nations  of  these  regions. 
It  is  not,  he  observes,  confined  to  cities  and  villages,  but 
establishes  colonies  in  fkrm -steadings,  on  the  banks  of 
canals  and  rivers,  and  even  in  islands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mainland,  or  from  larger  islands,  to 
which  it  has  been  introduced  by  shipping.  Thus,  he  states, 
it  is  found  on  many  of  the  islets  of  the  Hebrides  in  consi- 
derable numbers^  feeding  on  grass,  shell- flsh,  and  Crustacea, 
and  burrowing  in  the  banks ;  '  for  although  not  essentially 
amphibious,  like  the  Water  Rat,  it  does  not  hesitate  on 
occasion  to  betake  itself  to  the  water,  and  flocks  have  been 
seen  swimming  from  one  island  to  another.' 

According  to  Br.  Harlan  the  Brown  Rat  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  North  America  until  the  year  1775.  When 
Dr.  Richardson  wrote  (Fauna  BoreaH-Americana)  it  was 
very  common  in  Lower  Canada;  but  he  was  informed  that, 
in  1825,  it  had  not  advanced  much  beyond  Kingston  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  did  not  observe  it  in  the  Fur  Countries; 
and  if  it  does  exist  there,  he  thinks  that  it  is  only  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  at  fiustories  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

This  species  is  eminently  camivoioua,  bold,  ferocious  and 
most  destructive  in  the  game-preserve  and  poultry-yard, 
where  the  eggs  and  young  birds  are  preyed  upon  by  tbem 
without  mercy.  In  towns  carrion  and  ofial  form  their  chief 
subsistence.  An  official  report  to  the  French  government 
on  tbe  proposition  for  removing  the  establishment  for 
slaughtering  horses  at  Mont&u^on  gives  an  account  of  their 
numbers  and  voracity  almost  apjMiSing ;  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  against  the  removal  was  the  danger  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  suddenly  depriving  these  voracious  ani- 
mals of  their  usual  food.  The  carcasses  of  the  slaughtered 
horses,  sometimes  to  the  amoimt  of  thirty-five  per  diem, 
are  found  next  morning  picked  to  the  bare  bone  by  the 
rats.  A  part  of  this  establishment  ie  enclosed  by  sohd  walls, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  several  holes  are  made  fbr  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  these  vermin.  Into  this  place  Dusuas- 
sois,  the  proprietor,  put  the  dead  bodies  of  two  oi  three 
horses ;  and  having  stopped  up  all  the  holes  towards  mid- 
night, with  aa  little  noise  as  possible,  he^  with  several  work- 
men, each  beiH^ng  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the 
other,  suddenly  entered  the  enclosure,  shut  the  door,  and 
began  a  general  massacre.  Wherever  a  blow  was  directed, 
even  without  aim,  a  rat  was  killed;  and  those  which 
attempted  to  aBcape  by  running  up  the  walls  were  quickly 
knocked  down.  The  dead  of  one  night  amounted  to  2650 ; 
the  result  of  four  hunts  was  9101 ;  and  by  repeating  the 
experiment  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  Dusuassois  destroyed 

*  N.  B.  LIbimrm  only  mosliou  tU«  on  the  aatlKnity  of  uoiher.  Hit  wottU 
atet  'Ex  Ampiioa  nnn  quatUm  Antwerplana  primttm  in  Europam  perveoisse 
xvfert  FbppiB.  »rK  iUurtr.  196.* 


16,050  rata  in  the  space  of  a  month.  Now  when  it  is  reool- 
looted  that  the  yard  in  which  these  numbers  were  killed 
does  not  contain  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  area  over 
which  tbe  dead  horses  are  spread,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  multitudes  that  infest  this  place ;  indeed  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  and  eminences  are  riddled  with  their  burrows, 
and  their  paths  thereto  may  be  traced  from  tbe  endomres 
where  the  horses  are  slaughtered. 

This  rat  is  greyish-brown  above  and  grey  ish^white  beneath, 
and  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  head  and  body.  Mr.  Bell 
l^ves  the  following  dimensions,  ftom  which  its  superiority  in 

size  to  the  Black  Kac  will  be  evident  :— 

Inches.        liMc 

Length  of  the  head  and  body    ,     •       10  8 

„  head 3  4 

M            ears    •     •     •     .     •        0  8 

taU 8  2 

White  or  yellowL<)h*white  varieties,  being  albinoes  with 
red  eyes,  ana  variegated  individuals,  sometimes  occur. 

The  Common  or  Domestic  Mouse  needs  no  description. 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  civilized  man,  and  has 
never  been  found  at  a  distance  from  his  dwelling.  White 
varieties  with  pink  eyes  are  kept  and  propagated  as  pets  by 
those  who  admire  such  albinoes ;  tney  are  pretty  httle 
animals,  and  soon  become  familiar.  This  well-known  spe*> 
cies  is  La  Souris  of  the  French ;  Tbpo,  Sorice,  and  Sorgia 
di  Ca$a  of  the  Italians ;  Rat  of  the  Spanish ;  Ratinho  of  tbe 
Portuguese ;  Maits  and  Hausmaus  of  the  Grermans ;  Muya 
of  the  Dutch ;  Mus  of  the  Swedes ;  Muus  of  the  Danes ; 
Llygoden  of  the  antient  British ;  Mus  domesticus  com$nunu 
vei  minor  of  Gesner ;  Mus  domesticus  vulgaris  s,  minor  o« 
Ray ;  and  Mus  Musculus  of  LinniBus. 

Dr.  Richardson  saw  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
Factorv  filled  with  packages  from  England,  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  species  may  have  been  introduced  into  all 
the  ports  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  he  never 
heard  of  its  being  taken  in  the  Fur  Countries  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Say  informed  him  that  it  was  in- 
troduced at  Engineer  Cantonment  on  the  Missouri,  by  Msyor 
Long's  expedition. 

Asiatic  Rats  and  Mice. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Brown  Rat  is  an  Asiatic 
species,  and  the  Black  Rat  is  not  without  claims  to  a  similar 
geographical  oriein  ;  but  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Oriental  Rats  is  theilftK  Giganteus  of  Hardwicke,  MusMata- 
baricus  of  Shaw.  Of  this  rat  General  Hardwicke  gives  a 
faithful  figure,  of  the  size  of  life,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  qfthe  Linnean  Society :  it  has  the  appearance  of 
9i  Brown  Rat  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  it  without  thinking  what  the  consequences 
might  be  if  it  were  ever  to  be  imported  and  naturalised  in 
Europe.  Above  it  is  most  hairy  and  black ;  beneath  inclin- 
ing to  grey.  The  animal  figured  was  a  female,  and  weighed 
two  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  a  half.  Its  total  length  was 
26i  mches,  of  which  the  tail  measured  13  inches.  The 
mole  grows  larger,  and  weighs  three  pounds  and  upwajrds. 
'  This  rat,'  writes  the  late  lamented  General, '  is  found  in 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  Mysore,  and  in 
several  parts  of  Bengal  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar. 
It  is  partial  to  dry  situations,  and  hardlv  ever  found  distant 
from  habitations.  The  lowest  caste  of  Hindus  eat  the  flesh 
of  this  rat.  in  preference  to  thiit  of  any  other  species.  It  is 
a  most  mischievous  animal,  burrows  to  a  great  depth,  and 
will  pass  under  the  foundations  of  granaries  and  storehouses, 
if  not  deeply  laid.  Mud,  or  unbumt  brick  walls;  prove  no 
security  against  its  attacks,  and  it  commonly  perforates  such 
buildings  in  all  directions.  It  is  destructive  in  gardens, 
and  roots  up  the  seeds  of  all  leguminous  plants  sown  within 
its  haunts.  Cucurbitaceous  plants  and  fruits  also  auflfer  by 
its  depredations.  When  grain  and  vegetables  are  not  within 
its  reach,  or  scarce,  it  will  attack  poultry ;  but  the  former  is 
its  choicest  food.'  Mr.  Ghray  remarks  that  the  geographical 
range  of  Mus  giganteus  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  Mr. 
Charles  Hardwicke  having  transmitted  to  the  Briiish  Mu- 
seum a  specimen  firom  Van  Diemen's  Land* 

Mm  Setifer.  (Horsf.)  The  TYAtMtriroA  of  the  Javanese 
was  considered  by  M.  Temminck  and  others  to  be  the  young 
of  this  species :  but  this  opinion  is  corrected  by  Mr.  Gray 
iZool,  Proc»t  1832),  who  points  out  the  dififerenees.  Dr. 
Horsfteld  states  that  it  is  found  in  Java  at  the  confines  of 
forests  and  woods,  and,  according  to  his  observations,  rarely 
approaches  the  villages  and  dwellings  of  the  natives,  who 
describe  it,  however,  as  a  bold  and  mtschievous  animal,  an<' 
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the  Doctor  says,  tlint  the  roUuslncs;  of  >M  furm  and  ihc  rc- 
mwrknblo  size  and  stronglh  of  ils  front  leelh  n^rec  with 
this  cburacter:  its  nose,  he  adds,  is  evLdentlj  emplovcd  in 
burrowing  tlie  ground  in  search  of  its  food,  and  its  tail  hw 
the  obaracler  of  lliose  spccica  which  nrc  in  tbe  habit  of  fre- 
quenting Ibe  water.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  Mu»  deruma- 
>HM  and  Mut  Rattus  are  both  very  numerous  and  troublc- 
teroe  in  Nepal ;  that  Mus  Muaculua  \i  very  uncommon,  and 
Uwt  Field  Mice  ore  frequently  met  with. 
Afiican  Rats  and  Mice. 
.Mtu  Barbarut,  the  Barbary  Mouse,  will  serrc  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  African  sjwcics. 

.  OetaripfimL — Darkish  brown  with  five  or  six  yellowish 
longitudinal  stripes  on  each  side,  about  half  as  wide  as  Ihc 
iniervcning  spaces,  and  becoming  confused  towards  the 
vuider  pans,  vhich  are  nearly  while.  Mr-Dciiuett  observes, 
that  on  the  fore-feet  only  three  of  the  toes  are  at  first  visi- 
ble; and  that  this  circumstance,  mentioned  in  the  specific 
character  giTun  by  Linnsus,  has  led  many  subsequent  na- 
turalists to  doubt  whether  the  Barbary  Mouse  really  be- 
longed to  the  genus  with  which  it  was  associated.  Linnoius 
liimself,  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  had  however  slated,  in  his 
descriplion  of  the  species,  that  rudiments  of  a  thumb,  and 
feho  of  a  fifth  (oc,  were  observable  on  a  closer  inspection  ; 
and  this  slaiemenl,  ho  adds,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  eu- 
amiuation  of  \\iv  specimens  in  ihe  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  which  were  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  Common  Rat  and  Common  Mouse. 

Loailili/.  Barbary,  wiiere  they  are  not  rare,  and  where 
the  name  given  lo  them  by  the  natives  is  Pkar-Azcff',  the 
Ihdmetto  Mouse. 


Ilubuy  Kww. 

American  Rats  and  Mire. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  Ihe  tbrms  of  American 

Uicc  will  be  found  in  the  'Zoology  of  H.  M.  S-  Bi'ai^le,' 

where  many  species  are  flRured:    ihey  were  collected  by 

Charles   Darwin.  Esii.,  at   \-arious   parts   of   the   southcin 
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dinatc  groups,  to  which  he  assign)  the  eubgeneric  titlss  of 
Seapleromyt,  Ojrymt/clenu,  AbrotkHx,  Calomyt,  end 
J^jfUoltM,  which  lost,  in  Mr.  Waterhouw's  opinion,  indi- 
cates an  aberrant  form  of  the  Mundte. 

We  select  as  an  example  Mui  (PkglioHt)  Daneitdi. 

Detcriplion. — Fur  above,  cinnamon  and  blockish  inlCT- 
miled ;  in  fVont  of  the  eyes,  iish-colour ;  cheeki,  tidea,  ind 
tail,  near  the  base,  yellow  cinnamon ;  under  par's  and  feet 
white ;  ears  very  large  and  leaf-like,  nearly  naked ;  the  laQ, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  head  and  body,  blackiih  brown 
above,  while  beneath.  Length  tmva  Ihe  tip  of  the  now  to 
the  end  of  Ihe  tail  1 0  (nchc^  9  linei,  of  which  tbe  tail  mea- 
sure* 4  inches,  9  lines. 

Locality,  Coquimbo. 

Mr.  Walerhouse  also  cbaracteriaes  from  the  sama  coUec- 
tioa  two  new  genera  oF  small  Rodanti,  Beilkrodon  and 
Abroeoma.  The  affinity  of  tbe  first  is  stated  to  be  witli  tbe 
Mutvice,  and  the  second  Hr.  Waterhoiue  Goaaiden  (o  be 
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eridentlr  AKad  ok  Iha  om  }maA  to  CWodtn,  Cjne^  i 
Poepkagomyt,  and  on  the  other  to  Iha  GkiiuhiBida  s 
fbrtber,  {wat,  S1B~ 


Beforewe  laka  leave  of  this  part  of  the  inlj  ««,«>■ 
refer  lo  an  observation  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  icniTblfc 
Proc^  1833)  Ihat  the  comparative  len|1hoftfa«>ii^h 
and  the  relative  dislanca  of  the  tuberrle<>  of  ibcialtta 
tbe  end  of  the  Iocs  and  from  the  heel,  appear  to  runuiT 
p»d  distinctive  characters  for  the  specie*  of  thii  lUn 
genus.  Thus  in  lb«  TVood  Motue.  Mai  iflmtim » 
hinder  tubercle  of  the  sole  is  about  a  line  neirci  blbc 
than  tolheendof  theloeSiwhileintheComnniAfrint 
Muteului,  which  has  a  shorl«r  hind  foot,  tbe  hinderi^ 
is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  heel  andlbeiipafitK 

Mr.  Darwin  (Journal  anil  Remarti)  oUetiM  tbu!*- 
and  other  small  rodents,  subsist  in  considenbic  niiiri'i'i 
very  desert  places,  as  long  as  there  it  the  leul  r^>t 
In  Patagonia,  even  on  the  borders  of  the  SsiiDK  itut" 
drop  of  fresh  water  can  never  be  found,  thsf  mrn.  Kb 
to  Litards,  he  adils,  mice  ap|ieer  to  besb!(tDW|fV<na- 
enceon  the  imalleat  and  driest  por(ioiii9rUweulkr"i 
on  the  islets  in  ihe  midst  of  great  ocauK  B'tftrj^ 
will  be  found,  that  several  islands,  whici  f"*"'"'''" 
warm-blooded  quadruped,  have  small  ww"  pw»' *> 
themselves.    Str  Woodbine  Parish  (ftiw  ^T";  *" 

state*,l-  ■  

there  w 

pecially  field  mic'e,  myriad*  ..  

and  enlircly  destroyed  tbe  naaiie  horve*!  of  '^ 
Capromys.    (Desooareft;  /MiM.Sa;.) 

GtMrie  Character.— Fam-taei  fcurlori;  it™* 
montarv.  Hiod-feet  strong,  thiok,  i»««-  ""^ 
rate,  thick  al  the  base,  scalr,  wiih  fe»  htai-  '^ 
malic  with  their  crown  travewed  by  tM*  ^fj^rii 
penetrate  rather  deeply,  and  losemUe  ibM  a  v*'^ 
tbe  teeth  of  the  Beaver*. 

Dental  Formula  ;—Inciaon; 


I,  that  after  the  great  drought  of  ISSI.lMl.mi."''- 
■  was  a  prodigiouH  increase  of  all  kwiw  •"a** 
lly  field  mice,  myriad*  of  which  oYerMt*""*^' 


1  1.  poiUiin  dT  Ml  mluffdtaikD'ia 

Example,  CapromyM  Furnieri,  Desni.; 

hucTiption.~-B\m  of  a  rather  «"•"  IJ^t,  rf  ■*«*  i 
greenish  or  blackish  toown.  tinged  inlB^fV^aft 
vellijw  above,  wtcept  on  the  nimp.  "W  "*  I 


anA  which  is  rdldinh-brown  j  heOj  «nd  chest  dirtybrowowb- 
grey  :  muzzle  atid  feet  Ijlaoliiah. 

HabiU.  ^.— M.  Desraareit  was  presenUd  with  two  roalii 
from  Cuba  by  M,  Fournier,  Of  the  habits  of  these  animals 
in  the  wild  state,  the  Inlter  knows  only  that  they  are  found 
in  woods,  that  they  climb  trees  with  great  facility,  and  that 
they  live  on  vegotables.  In  the  dom«Kieated  it»te,  U.  Det- 
marest  recoBrbcd  that  their  inteltiKenM  sppaared  to  be  de- 
veloped as  much  aa  that  of  nta  trad  aquiirels,  beinf  much 
beyond  that  of  rabbits  and  Guinea  pi^  They  showed  great 
curiosity,  and  were  Tety  wakeful  at  night,  but  their  lerm  of 
hearing  did  Dot  seem  so  fine  as  that  of  rabbits  and  bares. 
Their  lUUtIk  vere  iDPesaantly  fn  motion,  es^ially  when 
they  amelt  ooy  mw  objact,  and  theit  taste  was  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enaMe  tbero  to  distinguish  and  reject  vegistablei 
^vhicb  had  been  touched  by  animal  subslanoM,  which  lut 
appeared  to  be  odtoui  to  Ibem.  Th^  agreed  wall,  aleepiog 
close  tsgether.  and,  when  ihey  were  apart,  they  called  to 
ench  oilier  with  a  sharp  cry  differing  little  from  that  of  a 
rat:  they  AipreMed  pleasure  by  s  law  ion  kind  of  grunting. 
They  hardly  ever  quurelled,  except  for  food,  as  when  one 
piece  of  fhiit  only  was  given  between  both ;  one  would  then 
seixa  it  «nd  run  away  till  the  other  was  able  to  Uke  it  from 
him.  They  sometimes  played  for  a  long  time  together, 
holding  themselves  up  in  the  manner  of  kangaroM,  firmly 
supported  upon  the  brood  soles  of  their  feet  and  the  base- 
of  the  tail,  and  striking  each  other  with  the  hands,  until 
one  of  them  flnding  a  wall  or  some  other  body  ^;tunst  which 
to  support  himselfT  acquired  additional  power  and  gained 
advantage,  but  they  never  bit  each  other.  Thejr  manifested 
I  tba  greatest  in difibrence  to  other  animals,  paymg  no  atten- 
tioo  even  to  cals.    The;  were  fond  of  being  caressed,  and 

"     "      "  ■    ■  chin.    They  did 

,_  .,    « teeth  the  skin 

of  thoKe  who  caressed  them.  They  did  not  ordinarily  drink, 
but  U.  Deamarest  saw  them  occasionally  suck  up  water 
squirrels  do.  Their  food  was  solely  vefjetable,  such 
ciibbage,  EUGOory,  grapes,  nuts,  bread,  apples,  &c.  &c, ;  and 
tbay  were  not  very  uifEcult  in  their  choice  of  it,  though 
tbey  were  very  fona  of  highly  flavoured  herbs  and  aromatic 
plants, — wormwood,  rosemary,  pimpernel,  geraniums,  celery, 
&c,  for  ioalojiee.  Gntpes  too  pleased  Ihem  mightilr,  and 
to  obtain  the  fruit  they  climbed  up  a  long  pole  on  wnich  it 
was  plMwd :  tbay  were  fond  of  bread  steeped  in  aniseed  oi 
wioe.  Thar  excremenis  were  long  black  lumps  similar  in 
eoQsisteDOe  to  thatof  rabbils.  Their  oriae  reddened,  tn  dry- 
ing,  wbilfl  lioea  wetted  with  it 


particularly  of  being  scratched  under 


Citpnn  ji  Fvnriiri. 


Tbay  were  ilmoat  absolutely  plantigrade,  and  their  move- 
nenis  were  slow,  tbe  hinder  parts  appearing  to  be  em- 
barrassed, as  it  were,  when  they  walked,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  bear.  They  look  ovcasianal  leaps,  suddenly  turning 
round  from  head  lo  tail,  like  the  field  mouse,  and  galloped, 
whan  aVplay,  making  a  cunsiderablo  noise  with  the  soles  of 
their  feet.  They  climbed  with  ease,  assisting  themselves 
with  their  tails  as  a  support  and  using  the  same  in  descend- 
ing. In  eetlaiu  positions,  on  a  stick  for  example,  the  tail 
wved  Bi  a  balance  to  jireserve  equilibrium.  They  often 
nised  themselves  to  a  listening  posture,  sitting  erect,  witb 
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the  bands  banging  down,  like  rabbits  and  bares;  and,  in 
eating,  they  employed,  sometimes  both,  at  other  tunM  do* 
of  Iheir  hands  only.  The  latter  happens  when  tbe  Sid»- 
stance  they  are  holding  is  smell  enough  to  be  held  batweea 
their  fingers  and  the  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

This  species  appears  to  be  known  in  Cuba  by  tbe  name 
of  Vtia,  and  M.  Desmarest  thinks  that  it  is  tbe  animal 
described  by  Bomare,  Oviedo,  and  others,  more  than  3W 
years  since.  According  to  Bomare,  the  Utios  is  a  specie*  at 
rabbit  of  tbe  size  of  a  rat,  which  inhabits  the  West  Indio, 
and  is  bunted  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  luminous  inseo^ 
named  Acadia  (pntbably  Blaler  nocUbtetu),  of  whioli  H. 
Foumiet  brought  lai^e  quantities  from  Cuba. 

Another  species,  also  hum  Cuba,  Capromyi  prehetmiia 
(I^pig),  is  also  recorded,  but  Dr.  Fischer  places  tbe  mark 
of  doubt  before  it. 

For  Mr.  Owen's  observations  on  tbe  comparative  anft- 
tomy  of  Capromyi  see  the  Zoot.  Pros,  for  less  and  iSSi. 
Crieetus  [HAHiTEEt}.  And  tee  further,  p  918. 

The  race  of  Jerboas,  or  Dipodida,  appears  to  be  ordained 
by  nature  for  living  upon  desert  and  sandy  plains. 

Schreber,  and  he  was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  oAen, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  characterised  the  genus 

Mr.  Gray  (^nnoZf  qf  nHotophy,  ISZS)  makes  the /n^ 
bo'ida  the  fourth  family  of  the  Gliret,  and  thus  characterises 
it:  cutting-teeth  two  in  each  jaw ;  grinders  simple  or  com- 
pound, rooted;  ears  moderate;  eyes  large,  prominent; 
clavicles  distinct ;  fore  feet  short  (used  as  hands) ;  hind  feet 
very  long;  tail  long,  hairy,  used  in  leaping  or  walking; 
tat  soft    And  be  thus  divides  the  fiimily— 

Grinders  compound  or  rootless. 
1.  Pedettina.  Pedestes,  lUig.   2.  Dipina.  I^pus,  Sckreb. 
Meriones,  F.  Ctta.,  not  UUg. 

Grinders  simple,  roots  divided;  legs  nearly  equal. 

3.  Gerbillus,   Desm,      4.  Myoxina,     Myoxus,   Qm.     S. 

Sciurina.     Sciuroptcrus,  F.  Cuv.     Pleromys,  Cuv.     Mae- 

roxus,  F.  Cue.     Sciurua,  Liim.    Tamia,  /lltg.     The  bttei 

genus  very  closely  allied  to  Arclomina. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Clatriflealion  qf  Quadrupgdi)  observes 
that  the  Jerboas  (Diput)  are  remarkable  for  possessing  the 
longest  hind  legs  of  any  quadrupeds  yet  discovered,  while 
the  fore  legs  are  disproportionally  short ;  this  structure  he 
remarks  is  seen  also  in  the  Kangaroos,  which  seem  to  be 
represented  in  miniature  by  these  little  animals,  which,  *  like 
their  pouched  prototypes,  use  the  fore  feet  only  as  organs 
of  rcst  upon  the  ground ;  for  if  they  are  frightened  or  wish 
to  proceed  at  a  quick  pace,  they  lUnd  upon  the  hind 
legs  only,  and  take  prodigious  leaps.'  That  the  (ail  is 
necessary  for  the  efficient  pertbrmance  of  these  feats,  is 
proved  by  the  tact  that  individuals  deprived  of  their  tails 
were  unable  to  assume  the  erect  position  or  to  leap  at  all. 
The  fore  fset  are  employed  in  conveying  food  lo  the  mouth, 
and  seem  to  be  of  litlle  or  no  use  as  organs  of  progression. 
Those  that  we  have  seen  alive  seemed  to  use  their  posterior 
extremities  only  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  appeared  to 
walk  on  the  toes  of  those  extremities.  They  are  very  bird- 
like  in  some  of  their  movements,  and  there  is  something  in 
their  general  appearance  that  would  lead  an  imaginative 
mind  to  the  fancy  that  tliey  were  birds  suddenly  trans- 
fbrmed  to  quadrupeds  and  were  hardly  reconciled  to  the 
change.  Parts  of  their  internal  structure,  in  the  skelelon 
particularly,  are  bird-tike, 
Mr.  Swainson  says, 'Ibe  best-known  species  is  theOerbo, 
Egyptian  Jerboa  (Dipus  Bagitia),  in  which  country  it  is 
Ty  common.  It  lives  in  large  societies  and  conslrocla 
bunuws  under  ground:  :t  is  sby  and  timid,  nor  can  it  ha 
kept  in  oonfinement  any  considerable  time.  Of  four  typical 
:ie«  already  known,  three  inhabit  the  sandy  deserts  in 
heart  of  Asia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  the  rest 
have  been  separated  as  a  subgenus,  under  the  name  of  Gier- 
bil  (Gerbilltu) ;  but  their  distinctions  are  so  very  s.ight  that 
we  have  not  adopted  the  name.  The  genus  Pedeles,  repre- 
sented by  the  Cape  Jerboa,  clearly  belongs  to  tho  same 
group.  America,  which  has  no  Jerboas,  nevertheless  pre- 
sents us  with  tbeir  prototype*  in  the  Jumping  Mice  of 
(^nada  iMeriontt,  lUig.).' 
The  JeiboM  hare,  in  truth,  preuuted  considerable  diffi  ■ 
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cultiei  to  looloBub,  and  the  distinction  of  the  speoiu  it 
oiteQ  not  clearly  made  out.  Sanoini  wu  ono  of  the  flnt 
wbo  endeavoured  to  distipate  Ae  confusion  vhicb  prevailed 
on  the  sul^ecL  Ho  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
exiBla  but  one  variety  of  them  in  Egypt,  vhere  they 
multiplied  witiiout  end.  *  In  fact,'  »Hya  U.  Sonnini,  '  among 
alt  thoMi  which  I  have  obaerved  at  diS'erent  times  and  in 
different  place*,  I  never  remarked  the  least  dissimilitude  of 
either  form  or  colour.'  His  paper,  M,  Berthout  van  Ber- 
chem's  lettw  on  the  true  nomeuckture  of  iheGerboise.and 
M.  Sonaini's  reply  to  the  same,  will  be  found  in  the '  Travels' 
of  the  latter  in  Upper  and  Lover  Egypt.  That  these  Jer- 
boas were  known  to  the  autients  is  evident.  Herodotus 
(iv.  192)  alludea  to  them  as  inbabiling  Africa.  Aristotle 
(Hill.  Amm-,  vi.  37)  speaks  of  them  as  those  Egyptian 
Rats  which  walk  on  two  feet,  because  the  bind  leet  are 
great  and  the  fore  feet  small.  They  are  noticed  by  ^lian 
(XT.  26),  who  quotes  Tfacophrastus.  The  description  of 
TheophrastuB  (Fr.  xiv.)  caonot  be  mistaken.  He  says 
that  these  rats  have  indeed  fore  feet,  but  do  not  walk 
upon  them  and  use  them  as  hands.  When  they  flee, 
he  adds,  they  leap.  They  are  clearly  ibe  Mgyptii  mures 
of  Plinj,  who  says  '  bipedei  ambulant'  fx.  es),  and 
Pennant  gives  an  engraving  of  s  gold  coin  with  the  plant 
Silphium  and  one  of  these  »nimalf  represented  on  it,  and, 
says  that  these  symbols  were  used  to  denote  the 
Cyrene,  where  both  were  found. 

One  of  the  best  monographs  of  the  genus  Dipus  is  that  of 
M.  Licbtensteio ;  the  species  be  givet  are  numerous,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  tbem  are  not  varistieH.  A 
very  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Jerboas  and  Gerbillas,  by  U. 
F.  Cuvier,  was  read  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
in  I  aSB,  and  it  published,  with  beautiful  illuttiations,  in  the 
'  Transactions'  of  that  Society  (vol.  ii.), 

M.  F.  Cuvier  commenoea  this  memoir  with  observing 
that  his  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the  i?o- 
f^nfi'd,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  natural  classification  of 
the  numerous  species  comnosing  that  order,  among  which 
considerable  confusion  ban  hitherto  prevailed,  particularlv 
in  the  genera  Dipui  and  Gerbillut,  the  relations  of  which 
to  other  allied  groups  hod  been  hut  veiy  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  previous  writers.  The  species  included  in  the 
Senus  Dipus  had  been  formed  by  H.  Licbtenstein  into  three 
ivisions,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  and  num- 
ber of  rudimentary  toes  upon  the  bind  feet.  In  the  first 
section  are  placed  those  with  three  toes,  all  perfectly  fbrmeil ; 
in  the  second,  those  with  four,  one  of  which  is  rudimentary ; 
and  ill  tho  third,  those  with  five,  two  of  those  being  rudi- 
mentary. M.  Cuvier  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  second  divition  of  M.  Licbtenstein;  but  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first,  in  addition  to 
the  absence  of  rudimentary  toes,  he  finds  that  they  are 
alto  distinguished  from  those  of  the  third  by  the  form  of  the 
teeth  and  the  osteologicol  characters  of  the  head.  These 
points  of  diOorence  he  contiders  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  dislitict  genus  for  the  Jerboas  with  five  toet, 
adopting  the  auae  Alaclaga,  given  by  Pallas  to  a  specie^ 
as  the  common  generic  appellation.  M.  Cuvier  remarkii 
that  tho  three  principal  toes  of  the  Alaelagat,  as  well  as 
the  three   only  toes  of  the  Jerboas,  are  articulated   to  a 


it  results  that  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  foot  it  com- 
posed of  three  bones  in  the  AlacZigM,  and  of  one  only  in 
the  Jerboat.  The  incisors  of  the  Alaclagtu  are  simple, 
whilst  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Jerboa*  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  furrow.  The  molan  of  the  latter  genus 
are  complicated  in  form,  and  but  little  resemble  those  of  the 
former  They  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
three  m  the  lower;  but  the  first  in  the  upper  is  a  small 
rudimentary  tooth,  which  probably  disappears  in  aged  indi- 
viduals. After  a  detailed  account  of  Uie  structure  of  the 
grinding  teeth,  M.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  Alaelagat  and  Jerboat  is  evidently 
the  same,  and  is  characleriscd  by  the  large  size  of  the 
cranium,  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  suborbital  foramina.  The  cranium 
of  the  ferboaa  distinguished  by  its  great  breadth  posteriorly, 
resultioa;  from  the  enormous  development  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  wuich  extends  beyond  the  occipital  ^stenorly  and 
laterally,  as  far  as  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  in  the  ACaclagat.  where  all  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
ear  are  uf  moderate  dimensiunt.    Another  differential  olw- 


iMtei  between  the  tm  geiUEA  is  pmentsd  t^  th(  BuHiij] 
arch,  which  circumscribes  extecoaUy  the  sabortatil  Cnm^ 
and  which,  in  the  Alaelagat,  may  be  said  to  be  \aiu.^ 
tenting  Bvery  liniited  surflwe  for  the  atlariiment  of  inn^ 
He  then  notes  a  difference  in  the  relative  devebuornii 
the  jaws,  the  lower  being  comparatively  Buch  dutur  j 
the  Alaetagaa  than  in  the  Jerooat-  Having  deienlKd] 
new  species  of  Alaelaga,  a  native  of  Barbsry,  undtr^ 
name  of  Alaetaga  anmdinit,  M.  P.  Cuvier  fMcak , 
oonsider  the  characters  and  sffinitiet  of  the  genen'^ 
billiu  *iid  Meriontt,  and  eaters  into  a  critical  eiHiiu:^ 


Skoll ud tntb irfDIpu UiUpM.    (RDr] 
, «.  teeth  St  uiH. 
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of  All  liiB  species  referred  to  that  gtaao.    To  throe  lie  nAii ' 
ftuolliGr  species,  the  habits  of  which  he  describts,  and  to 
wbtch    ho   gives   Ibe   nkme  of  GerbiUtta  Burttini       The 
spedtie  he  mctudea  are:— 1.   Gerbillut MgypU  cun   S 
Llipus  OerUllus.  Meriones  qaadrimaeulalut,  Ehrenb>,rg 
3.    GerbiUut  jn/ramidum.  Syu.  Diput  piframidu  i  Geoff 
Mgrionei  robiUtus.  Riipp.    3.  Gerbilitu  pygargut  Sm 
Marionet  Gerbillua,    Riipp.      4.    Geridtlut   IfiAeia    Sfn 
Ut'ptM /witcu*.  Hordwicke.     5.  Oerbitlui  j^fncanua    fem 
Meriones  SehtegeUi.&ravU;   O.  4/ra.  Gray.    6    G-rbtUw 
breffieaadaliu.     7.  GerbiUut  Olaria.    8,  GerbiUui  tiurloni 
For   jhe  detailed  descriptions  of  those,  we  muat  cef  r  tl 
reatter  to  Ihc  '  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  8oc  oly 
which  will  also  be  found  M.  F.  CuvWt'B  views  with  regi  i 
to    the  aliinities  of  tlie  GerbillM  and  Alaetagat  t    tl 
Jerbait.und  which  lead   him  to  the  conclusion   tl  at  U 
OerbilLas  have  s  much  ncarur  affinity  to  the  Muridee 


Hdbiti,  ifc. — General  Hurdwieke  gives  the  following 
interosling  account  of  hia  Dtpus  Indieui :—'  These  animals 
■re  very  numerous  about  cuiIiTsted  lands,  uid  particular!)' 


^yptton  Into*  (DlpoiXnplliM,  {Tm^.  ud  Altm.) 
deatruetire  to  wheat  and  barley  crops,  of  which  tbey  lay  up 
considerable  hoards  iti  spacious  burrows  near  the  scenes  of 
their  plunder.  They  cnt  the  culms  of  the  ripening  corn 
just  beneath  the  ears,  and  convey  them  thus  entire  to  one 
oommon  subterraneous  repository,  which,  when  filled,  they 
carefully  close,  and  do  not  open  for  use  till  supplies  abroad 
become  distant  and  scarce.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  their 
faTOuriC«  food ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  they  have  rccuurse  to 
(he  roots  of  grass  and  other  vegetable;!.  About  the  close 
of  day  they  issue  from  their  burrows,  and  traverse  the  plains 
in  all  directions  to  a  considerable  distance ;  they  run  fj^t, 
but  oflener  leap,  making  bounds  of  four  or  five  yards  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  eittended  in  a  horizanlnl  direction. 
When  eating,  they  sit  on  their  hind  legs  like  a  squirrel, 
holding  the  food  between  their  fbre  feet.  Tbey  never 
appear  by  day,  neither  do  they  commit  depredations  within 
doors.  I  have  observed  their  manners  by  night,  in  moon- 
light nights,  taking  my  station  on  a  plain,  and  remaining 
for  some  time  with  as  hitle  motion  as  possible.  I  was  soon 
surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards; 
but  on  rising  fWim  my  seat,  the  whole  disappeared  in  an 
instant,  nor  aid  they  venture  forth  asain  for  ten  minutes 
after,  and  then  with  much  caution  and  circumspection. 

'A  tribe  of  low  Hindus,  called  Kunjeis,  whose  occupation 
is  hunting,  go  in  guest  of  these  animals  at  proper  seasons, 
to  plunder  their  hoards  of  grain;  and  oAcn,  within  Ihe 
apace  of  twenty  yards  square,  find  as  much  corn  in  the  ear 
as  could  be  crammed  into  a  common  bushel.  They  inhabit 
dry  situations,  and  are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  out  of  the  reach  of  water  to  drink.  In  conQnement 
this  animal  soon  becomes  reconciled  tu  its  situation,  and 
docile;  sleeps  much  in  the  dav.  but  "hen  awake  feeds  as 
fireely  as  by  night.  The  Hindus  above  mentioned  esteem 
them  good  and  nutritious  food.'     {Linn.  Tram.,  vol.  viii.) 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  which  we  hope  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  leading  inibrmation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jerbo'dee.tre  muat  not  omit  lo  mention  Mr.  Ogilby's  notice 
of  the  diKoveiy  of  a  true  Jerboa  on  the  central  downi 
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Auibilia,  hy  Sir  Thomas  Hitchell,  an  event,  as  Hr.  Ogilby 
justly  wyii,  of  no  imnll  interest  to  the  scientific  zoolugist 
wbo  occupies  himself  with  the  important  question  of  the 
ffeographical  distribution  of  animnli.  '  The  arid  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  solitary  steppes  of  Southern  Siberia, 
and  the  boundl«w!  prairies  of  Anieriea.  have  been  long 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  numerous  species  belonging  to 
this  or  the  closely  tfllied  genus  of  GerbilUi;  in  short, 
wherever  extensive  and  open  plains  were  found  to.  exist, 
whether  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  there  likewise 
were  found  these  litlla  two-legged  nts,  hopping  along  or 
tunning  with  great  velocity  upon  their  hina  l^a,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  nature  had  expressly  intended  them  to  occupy 
Buch  a  situation.  Australia  alone  was  believed  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others.  Who  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  prioress  of 
discovery  may  not  destroy  its  anomalous  character  in  many 
other  instances,  a*  it  has  done  in 'this?'  (Linn.  IVon*, 
Tol,  xviii.)  Mr.  Ogilby  then  proceeds  to  name  tliis  specie* 
Diput  Mitchellii,  after  its  meritorious  discoverer,  and  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  Ihe  species,  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  vol.  of  the  '  Linnean  Transactions'  last  above  quoted. 
The  animal  was  found  on  the  reedv  plains  near  the  junction 
of  Ihe  Murray  and  the  Murruubidgee,  on  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Australia  Felix.  The  cut  is  taken  from  the 
figure  in  Sir  T.  Mitchell's  account  of  '  Three  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia.'  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
states  that  its  fbre  and  hind  legs  resembled  in  proportion 
those  of  the  Kangaroo ;  and  it  luad  the  latter  by  leaping  on 
ita  hind  quarters  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  common  Seld-mouse,  but  the  tail  was  longer 
ill  proportion  even  than  that  of  a  Kangaroo,  and  tenniuated 
in  a  hairy  bnub  about  two  inches  long. 


dpuMllcbi 


Here  ve  may  perhaps  notice  that  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  the  same 
pa^t  as  that  wberein  he  describes  D.  MileAellu,  charac- 
terises another  new  genus  of  Australian  Radeots,  which  he 
thinks  moet  probably  belongs  to  the  extensive  and  compli- 
cated bmily  of  the  Murt'ijiv.  Insomeof  the  characters  the 
Sinus  very  much  resembles  the  Campagnola  (.4m'eo/ii)  and 
orbilles  {.Merionet),  to  the  latter  of  which  genera  Mr. 
Ogilby  says  that  Conilunu  is  more  particularly  related  by 
the  lengtu  and  development  of  the  posterior  members. 
M«rionea.  (Ill,,  F.  Cuv.) 
Gtnerie  CAoroeter.— Differing  fl'om  the  other  Rats  with 
long  feet  in  the  form  of  its  molars,  which  a: 

Dental  Formula :— Inoisort  - ;  tnotars  ; 


DeKr^m.—Bsusk.  and  upper  parU  of  Ihe  head  dark 


TBsthofHetkM*.    (P.Cht.) 

liver-brown  mixed  with  brownish-yellow ;  sides  browitl' 
yellow  slightly  sprinkled  with  black ;  marKin  of  the  Deri 
chin,  throat,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  while;  le- 
lowish-brown  of  the  sides  joiiking  the  white  of  the  heOi- 
a  straight  line  extending  between  the  fore  and  bindnm' 
mitiea.  Fur  not  so  lung  or  so  fine  as  that  of  tbeoammde. 
meadow  mice.  Total  length  nine  inches  niae  lines,  of  vk-. 
the  tail  measures  &ve  inches  three  lines ;  this  last  Ufa 
slightly  is  scaly,  and  thinly  set  with  short  faairs. 

Dr.  Richardson,  from  whose  Fauna  Bona" 
Uie  above  description  is  abridged,  states  tbat 
cimens  the  yellowish-brown  colour  oecnpiea  »  Difb  tfKt 
as  the  darker  colour  of  the  back ;  in  othras  lite  taner  a- 
croaohes  so  much  on  the  sides  as  fo  leava  xaoely  ■  nanv* 
yellowish  line  next  Ihe  while ;  whilst  ia  autntna  iftoBKta, 
where  the  animal  has  just  acquired  ■  Be*  aal  ef  Am  til 
dark  colour  of  the  back  adjoins  the  white  otibe  bdlj. 

This  appear*  to  be  the  Labrador  Rat  of  Peniunf,  Gn-- 
KUat  Hudtonitu  of  RaRnoaque-Smalii ;  Hm  Labnidmiii 
of  Sabine;  Gerbillut  Labradariu*  of  Harlan-,  Labn^ 
Jumping  Mouia  of  Godman ;  and  KaUe  (the  IcapeO  of  t^ 
Ghepewyan  Indians. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  Pennant,  ia  bii 'Aim 
Zoology,'  first  described  a  specimen  of  this  aaioul,«^> 
from  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr.  Graham,  to  the  nuMuni  oT  ik 
Royal  Society,  Afterwards,  in  the  third  ediiioo  of  b 
'  Historv  of  Quadrupeds,' he  is  iQclined  to  cooudvi" 
identical  with  the  tmu  bmgipat  of  Pallas  (Ibe  Difa  a"- 
dianut  of  Gmetin),  an  innabilant  of  the  waurm  vif  ^ 
sorts  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  opinion,  itoi 
in  ihc  opinion  of  the  Doctor,  can  scarcely  be  cornel  *x> 
he  says,  formed  from  an  imperfect  inapeotion  of  ibc  Bi^ 
son's  Bay  specimen  whilst  it  was  suspended  in  apiriu.  u' 
is  opposed  by  differences  in  colour  and  otfaer  chincm 
which  be  himself  points  out.  From  Pennant's  tiiK  "^^ 
Mr.  Sabine  described  an  individual  brought  Aom  CubIkI' 
land  House,  on  Captain  Franklin's  first  journey,  Uu  ^' 
brador  Jumping  Moiae  does  not,  continues  Dr.  RicbintM 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  naturalists.  P(iui»'- 
he  observes,  mentions  a  vellow  lateral  line  in  bis  specioK 
which  did  not  exist  in  toe  one  Mr,  Sabine  dsscribcili  ^ 
this  difference  Dr.  Richardson  attributes  solely  to  thcsf**^ 
in  which  they  were  procured.  Mr.  Sabine's  specimeni  l" 
remarks,  was  mutilated  in  the  tail,  an  accident  vo^  O' 
man  to  the  whole  family  of  rats ;  and  Pennant,  uniter  ilti 
name  of  Canadii  Jerboid  Bat,  and  Colonel  Diries,  uo<lc 
that  of  Dipui  Canademit,  describes  another  Juoipii! 
Mouse,  whtcb  seems  to  differ  fhim  this  ia  having  an 
shorter  than  the  fur,  but  in  other  respects  to  batarf  ^'^ 
to  it. 

After  further  observing  tbat  the  Gtrbilbi*  CanadeM' 
of  Dr.  Godman  agrees  in  description  with  Raflne^o'* 
Smalti's  OeriiUu*  loridma  (Desm-X  bat  bus  Isrgs  «• 
Ihsu  the  Canada  Rat  of  Pennant,  and  that  a  spsx^' "^ 
the  Philadelphia  museum,  described  byDr.Bartan  tFc' 
the  name  of  Gerbiiiui  Canadenxis,  appears  to  be  enW^, 
similar  to  the  Lebiadoi  species,  Dr.  Richardwa  coariiiw 
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y  remarking  tliat  it  is  evident  that  the  Jumpin;^  Mice  in- 
abitingdilfdivnCilLitricU  of  America  require  lb  be  com- 
i&red  ^vith  each  other  before  the  true  number  of  (pvcies 
ad  tbieir  f^graphical  distribution  can  be  ascertained. 

.ZtOcatil^.—Coiamoa  in  the  Fur  Countries  as  far  north  <ii 
Sreat  Slave  I«ke,  and  perhaps  farlher ;  but  Dr.  Richard 
on  iras  not  able  to  gain  auy  preciM  infoniiation  respecting 
ts  l^biu. 


Fedelesflll.;  Helamyt.F.Cuv.) 
•  Ognerie  C/taracler.—Ucu^  large,  flallisb,  mulile  thick, 
ears  long.  Anterior  extremities  with  fits  toe«  armed  with 
*eiT  long  clawt;  posterior  es  tram  it  ies  very  long,  four- toed. 
Tail  loDg  and  very  busbf.  Four  pectoral  niainiiin.  Molnrs 
■implot  vrith  two  laminv. 

Dental  FornulB  :^lDciior«  - ;  molars  7377=20. 

Example,  Perf«te»  Capen»ii. 

Deteriptioa. —Btighl  yellowiBh-lawnjr  above,  varied  with 
lilackiah;  white  below,  w>lli  a  line  of  the  Rame  colour  in  the 
fold  of  the  groitiH ;  le^'s  brown,  tail  reddish  above  at  its 
origin,  BTey  below,  and  block  at  the  tip.  Length  ftrora  noM 
to  tail  about  one  foot  two  inches ;  of  Itae  tai),  near  flfteen ;  of 
the  ears,  three. 


Thit  U  the  Grand  Gerbo  of  Atlamaud,  Spring  Has  or 
Jumping  Hare  of  the  Dutch,  Aerdmannetje  of  the  Uollen- 
toti,  Diput  Caffer  of  Zimmermau,  Scbreber,  and  Gmriio. 

Loraiity,  HabiU.  ^. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
■leepi  during  the  day,  going  forth  by  night,  and  leaping 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a  bound.  It  eatii  •itting  nearly  up- 
right, with  the  hind  legs  extended  horizontally,  and  using 
tba  small  fore-feet  to  bring  the  food  to  its  mouth.  It  is  a 
very  strong  animal,  and  with  these  aume  fore-bet,  which  cua 
admirably  formed  for  digging,  burrows  to  expeditiously  as 
quickly  to  bide  itself.  It  sleeps  in  a  sitting  position,  placing 
the  head  between  the  l^s,  and  holding  its  ears  over  its 
eyes  with  its  fore-legs. 

Tail  mnderale  or  th/rrt.    Sand  and  Mole  Rati. 
Pouched. 

The  genera  Saixophonu,  Kuhl;  Peeudostoma,  Say; 
Geomy*  and  Diphatoma  at  KaRnraque ;  Aieomi/t  of 
Liohtenstein ;  and  Saccomy*  of  F.  Cuvier,  are  given  ty  Dr. 
Fischer  as  synonymous;  and  indeed  the  distinctions, except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Geomt/i  and  Diplastoma,  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  tbeir  separation. 

Dr.  Hichordsou  remarks  that  M.  Rafinesque-Smallx,  ia 
1817,  founded  hisfrenus  Geomyt  on  the  hsmslcr  uf  Oem)^ 
{Gtoirms  pinetis),  described  by  Mitchell,  Anderson,  Mesrei, 
and  others,  and  referred  to  it.aa  aEecondspccies.theCanndii 
pottehed  Rat  {Mu*  bursariu*  of  Shaw).  Under  another 
genua,  Diptotioma,  he  arranged  some  Louisiana  or  Missouri 
animali,  known  to  the  Can»dien  voyagers  by  the  appellation 
of  gauffrea,  and  remarkable  for  their  lar^e  check-pourhes, 
which  open  forwards  eiterior  to  the  moulli  and  incisors,  to 
which  they  form  a  kind  of  faood.  These  two  genera,  ob- 
serves the  Doctor,  have  been  adopted  by  few  naturalisli : 
and  the  Ara«'ican  systematio  writeta  have  ailher  overlooked 
M-Rafiuesque's  species  entirely,  or  referred  them  all  to3fu« 
bursariui.  In  the  latter  case.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  ihey 
are  undoubtedly  wrong,  fbr  there  are  at  least  six  01  seven 
distinct  spscies  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  genera, 
which  inhabit  America,  and  he  thinks  that  both  Geomyt 
and  Diplottama  will  eventually  prove  to  be  good  genera' 
the  Sand-ralt  belonging  to  the  former  having  cheek- 
pouches,  which  are  filled  IVom  within  Ibe  mouth,  and  the 
gauffrei  or  catnas-rats  of  the  latter  genus  having  their 
eheek-poucbes  exterior  to  the  mouth,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  its  cavity.  Dr.  Richardson  bad  no  opportunity 
of  examining  Geomy*  pinetis,  the  type  of  the  genus,  but  he 
had  inspected  an  undescribed  species  from  Cadadaeuios 
and  another  (Geomyg  Dougiatii}  from  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia;  from  these  two  Dr.  Richardson's  characters  of 
the  genus  were  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  Canada 
pouened  Rat,  great  doubt,  he  observes,  still  exists  ai  to 
whether  it  belongs  properly  to  Geomyt  or  to  Diploitoma. 
jD<^ng  from  the  description  of  Dr.  Shaw  aud  the  figure  in 
'  Linn.  Trans.'  (vol.  v.,  pi.  8),  Dr.  Ridiandson  has  Utile 
doubt  of  the  eheek-poucncs  opening  into  the  moutb,  and 
of  their  being  precisely  similar  in  form  and  Amctiom  to  the 
cheek-pouches  of  the  Sand-ralt ;  but  he  states  that  he  was 
told,  on  good  authority,  that  the  identical  specimen  de- 
,  Kiibed  by  Shaw  (whicb,  at  the  sale  of  Bullock's  museunk 
Vol..  XV/-3  n 


10  the  haads  of  H.  Temminck)  is,  in  fact,  limilai 


io  the  gaufiei,  in  having  cheek-pouahei  that  open  esta- 
riorly,  andUiatcoEsequenilf  Major  Dsvies's  draving  repre- 
KDted  them  in  an  unnatuial  aad  inverted  position.     Mr. 


.  .,  .»  the  chanwlonof  a  MisEouri  ^oa^e,  with  cheek- 
poucDM  opeaiog  exteiiorlv ;  and  bo  identifies  his  specimen 
irith  Mut  burtanut.  Tne  same  loologist  alludes  to  the 
Georgia  hamster  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  without 
giving  any  Airther  account  of  its  characters  than  merely 
quoting  Dr.  Barton's  remark  of  its  being  only  half  the  size 
of  the  Missouri  one.  His  account  of  the  dentition  of  the 
Missouri  raaffre,  observes  Dr.  Richardson  in  conclusion, 
«orresponas,  as  far  as  it  goes,  pretty  closely  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  Oeomyi.  Dr.  Harlan  and  Dr.  Godman  refer  the 
Georgia,  Canada,  and  Missouri  animals  to  one  species, 
iFatma  Boreah-Amerieana.) 

The  following  is  the  dental  formula  of  Geomya  given  by 
Dr.  Rkhaidion  :— 

Incuon,  -;  cwmes,  -q^;  gnuders,  -— —  =  20, 


SkalludtMhoCaMiBT*.    (RiehudHKL] 
1,1,3,  iknltul.  dM;4,Ui«n)»w.  n.t.  riie ;  B,  r^ali  «nJ  oppm  taWh 
■iiijDUIedl  6,  SnluppHtriadn.  mufollM. 

The  dental  fonnula  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's  genus  Saccanj/t 
is;— 
Incisors,  j ;  molars,  j^  =  20,  and  the  following  cut 

a  taken  from  liis  flgure  of  the  dentitbn. 
The  following  ia  Dr.  Shaw's  description  of  Jlfui  bursa- 

•  Aib-cobured  rat,  with  short  nearly  naked  tail,  pouched 
cheeks,  and  the  clawsof  the  fore-feet  very  large  and  formed 
for  burrowing.' 

(Mus  bursariu^  Ltnn.  Tram.,  vol.  v.,  p.  227,  pi.  e.) 
'This,  which  is  aspccies  but  lately  discovered,  seems  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pouched  rats  for  the  propoc- 
tiotial  Bizo  of  the  receptacles.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
the  individual  here  llgurod  wa-s  taken  by  some  Indians  in 
the  year  1 798,  and  afterward*  presented  lo  the  lady  of  Go- 
vernor Prescol.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  brown  or  Norway 
rat,  and  is  of  a  pale  greyish-brown  colour,  rather  lighter 
beneath :  the  lenelb  to  the  tail  is  about  nine  incbus,  and 
that  of  the  tail,  which  is  but  alighlly  covered  with  hairs, 
about  two  inches :  the  legs  are  short ;  the  ibtc-feet  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  having  Bve 
daws,  of  which  the  three  middle  ones  are  very  large  and 
long;  the  intwioi  much  smaller,  and  the  exterior  very 
small,  with  a  large  tuberola  or  elbow  beneath  it.  The  cbws 
on  tho  hind-feet  tu«  wtnparatiTely  very  smnlli  bul  the  two 
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T»th  or  SoenjiDfi.  cDl>nt«l.    (?.  Car.) 

middle  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  interior  one  u 
scarce  visible :  Uie  teeth  are  exlremely  strong,  particularly 
the  lover  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  upper;  th> 
ears  are  very  aroal).  This  species  is  described  in  the  i(h 
vol.  of  the  Thins,  qf  Linn.  Soc,  but  1  must  observe,  thai, 
by  some  oversight  in  the  conduct  of  the  figure  there  given, 
the  daws  on  the  fore-feet  are  represented  as  only  tbree  in 
number,  and  are  somewhat  too  long,  weak,  and  ourved ;  I  lie 
engraving  in  the  present  plate  is  a  more  faith/iil  represun- 
tation,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  bead,  in  its 
natural  size,  as  viewed  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  teeth 
and  cheek-pouches.  The  manners  of  this  ipeciea  are  at  pr^ 
sent  unknown,  but  it  may  be  concluded  llial  it  lays  m  a 
■lock  of  provisions,  either  for  autumnal  or  wmtec  food.  The 

ruches  of  the  individual  specimen  above  described,  whtn 
St  brought  to  Governor  Praseot,  were  filled  with  a  kmd  of 
earthy  substance:  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  tbe 
Indians  who  caught  the  animal  might  have  stalled  than 
thus,  in  order  to  presene  them  in  their  utmost  extent.' 


In  Dr.  Richardson's  Geomyi  Douglatii,  the  length  of 

the  head  and  body  was  6  inches  6  lines;  and  that  of  the 
lad  (yerlebHP)  2  inches  JO  lines.  Cheek-pouches  large, 
much  [escmbling  the  thumb  of  a  lady's  glgre  in  fena  aa<^ 
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size,  and  htngtOK  iavo  by  the  Bides  of  tbe  head.  The  Bpe- 
cimen  va»  a  feniitle,  and  was  taken  in  her  neat  irith  three 
young  one».  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  Whoa  it  caow  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kichardson, 
the  fui  had  mostly  fallen  off,  but  the  specimi-n  was  in  other 
respects  perfect,  and  irhat  was  wanting  to  the  description 
was  supplied  from  Douglas's  notes.  Tlie  state  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  skull  showed  the  animal  to  bo  an  old  one.  Doug- 
las informed  Dr.  Ricbaidson  that  theoutside  of  the  pouches 
was  cold  to  the  touch,  even  when  the  aoimal  was  alive,  and 
that  on  the  inside  Ihey  were  hned  with  small,  orbicular, 
indurated  glands,  more  numerous  near  the  opening  into 
the  mouth.  When  full,  the  pouches  had  an  oblong  form, 
and  when  empty,  they  were  corrugated  or  retracted  to  one- 
third  of  their  length  ;  but,  it  is  added,  they  are  never  in- 
verted so  as  toprodnce  the  hood-like  form  or  the  pouch  of  a 
Uiplostoma.  When  in  the  act  of  emptying  iti  pouches,  the 
animal  sits  on  its  hams  like  a  Marmot  or  aquinel,  and 
squeezes  his  sacks  against  the  breast  with  hiscbin  aodfore- 
I>aws.     (.Fauna  Borea/i-Americuna.) 

Hahitt,  <^. — Dr.  Richardson  slates  that  these  little  sand- 
rals  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
where  they  inhabit  the  declivities  of  low  hills,  and  burrow 
in  the  sandy  soil.  Thay  feed  on  acorns,  nuts  (eorytui  rot- 
Irata),  and  gross,  and  commit  great  havoc  in  the  potato- 
fluids  adjoining  the  Fort,  not  only  by  devouring  the  potatoes 
on  the  spot,  but  by  carrying  off  large  quantities  of  them  in 
I  heir  pouches. 

The  following  figure  is  copied  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Di- 
piusloma  f  bulbivorum. 
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Aplodontia.  (Ricfaardson.) 
Generic  Ckaract^. — Head  largo,  depressed;  ears  short 
and  round;  no  cheek  pouches.  Feet  five-toed,  with  lai^, 
strong,  and  compressed  claws.  Tail  rery  small  and  cod- 
cealed  by  the  fur.  First  molar  in  upper  jaw  small,  cylin- 
drical, and  pointed,  placed  within  the  anterior  corner  of  tide 
second  one,  and  existing  in  the  adult. 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors,  - ;  molars.  - — -  =  22. 

Example,  Aplodontia  leporina. 

Description. — Head  larm;  noae  thick  and  obtuse,  co- 
vered with  a  dense  coat  of  short  fur ;  eye  very  small ;  ear 
resembling  the  human  in  form.  Body  short,  thick,  and 
ralibit-like.  Len  very  short,  and  covered  down  to  the  wrists 
and  heels  with  fur  simiUr  to  that  on  the  body ;  a  little  above 
the  wrist  joint,  on  the  inner  aide,  is  a  small  tuft  of  stiff 
while  hairs.  Fur  like  that  of  a  rabbit  out  of  season,  amber 
and  chesnut-brown  above;  greyish  or  clove-brown  beneath; 
lips  whitish;  arather  large  spot  of  pure  white  on  the  throat; 
some  white  hairs  diaperud  through  the  fur.  Tail  slender, 
cylindrical,  hardly  half  an  inch  long. 

Dr.  Richardson  (rives  the  following  as  the  synonyms  of 
Ibis  nxMTaaX  :— Seieellet.  I^wia  and  Clark;  Anisonyx? 
riifii,  Rafincsque-Smallz,  Dosm. ;  Arclomys  rufa,  Harlan ; 
Mannot.'No.  17,  Hudson's  Bay  Museum;  nnd  lie  sajs  that 
amongst  Mr.  Douglas's  spciimfiia  lln'ri;  v.ii-  ;i  jjung  one, 
with  more  white  hairs  inler:^pei's(.-d  ilii\iiii'ii  ii-  fur.  and 
some  differences  in  the  fuiin  »r  its  akull,  winch  seem  to 


point  it  out  as  a  second  species ,  but  the  speeimeD  was  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  Dr.  Richardson  to  give  its  cha- 
racters  as  a  distinct  specie^  though  he  has  little  doubt  of  ita 
being  BO.  The  Doctor  adds,  that  since  the  account  of  th« 
genus  was  puhliahed  in  the  '  Zoological  Journal '  (vol.  iv.). 
Mr.  Douglas  had  placed  in  hit  hands  an  Indian  blanket  or 
rob«  fbrmed  by  sewing  the  skins  of  the  SetoeiUl  bother. 
The  robe  contained  twenty-seven  skins,  which  had  been  se- 
lected when  the  fur  was  in  prime  order.  In  all  of  them  the 
long  hairs  were  so  numerous  as  to  hide  the  wool  or  down  at 
their  roots,  and  their  points  had  a  very  high  lustre.  The 
general  colourof  theiurfaoeof  the  fur  was  between  cheanut 
and  umbar.bniwn,  lighter,  and  with  more  luatre  on  the 
aides.  Some  of  the  skins,  which  were  in  the  best  wder, 
had  the  long  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  between 
the  shoulders  almost  black.  Dr.  Richardiou  obserres  tat- 
tber,  that  it  is  probable  that  there  were  the  skins  of  two 
snecies  of  SeuieueU  in  the  robe,  and  that  one  of  them  wants 
the  white  mark  on  the  throat.  The  down  of  all  the  skins 
the  robe 

Habitt.- 
and  feed  on  vegetable  substances. 

.Loea/ify.— Neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia  river,  most 
abundant  near  the  gretit  &lls  and  rapids. 

Mr.  Grav  makes  the  Atpaladdte  the  fifth  fltmily  of  the 
Gliret,  witn  the  following  chaiael«r; — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  eachjaw,lower  chisel  or  awl  shaped, 
often  very  much  exposed ;  grinders  compound  or  simple, 
rarely  rootless;  ears  and  eyes  often  very  small,  sometimes 
bid;  clavicles  strong;  limb*  propottionale ;  tail  none,  or 
hairy,  cylindrical ;  fur  very  soft.  He  thus  subdivides  it  into 
five  subfamilies. 

f  1.  AtpcUacina.  Oryclenis,  F,  Cvo.  Bathyergui^  Rl, 
Aspalax,  Oiiv.  1.  Lemmna.  (Lemmina?)  Arvicola,  Xcf 
cif.  Sigmodon,  Say.  Neotoma.  Sa^.  Lemnus<Lemmus), 
Lin.  Ii"  3.  Cricetina.  Cricetus,  La^p,  4.  Ptetidoslomina. 
Pseudostoma,  Say.  Diplostoma  and  Geomya,  Rqflrt.  5. 
Arclomina,    Arctumyi,  Gmel.     Spermophilus,  F.  (^. 

Dr.  Fischer  thinks  that  Cretichmar*!  genus  Ftammorm/i 
should  be  placed  before  Aspalax.  (See  Riippel,  Zool.  All.). 
Plammomyi  obetui,  on  which  the  genus  is  founded, 
lives  gregariously  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Alexandria,  fbrm- 
ing  multifarious  burrows,  and  is  a  nocturnal  and  rooteating 
animal,  without  cheek-pouches. 
Aspalax  (Oliv.  and  others;  Spt)Jiur,G(ild.,IU.,andothe(t.) 

Generic  Character  nf  AipalaX.—yLaiiXo  obtuse.  Eyes 
rudimentary,  and  hidden  under  the  skin.  Ears  null,  or 
mere  obsolete  margins  of  the  auditory  passage.  Body  tliiek 
and  cylindrical.  Fcut  short,  peoladaclyle,  with  blcular 
claws,  proper  for  digging.  'Tad  null  or  v«ry  short  M 
lars  simple. 

3U8 


of  the  ■Qimai  w 


D«italF«mul4!—Iuci»ora,^;  molars, -^j  =   16. 

Example,  AtpalaT  typMut. 

Description. — Head  bro&derthm  Ibe  bodj,  no  aperturo 
tot  tlio  rudimenloTy  ejes,  irhicli,  no  bigger  than  poppy- 
seeds,  are  hid  heucalh  the  skin ;  no  external  ears ;  end  of 
the  nose  covered  with  a  thick  skin.  nOBtnls  very  remote, 
and  placed  belov ;  limbs  very  ahtn-t,  toes  sepuatM,  except 
■  thia  toerobrane  at  the  base,  claws  short ;  hair  or  fur  short, 
thick,  and  very  soft,  dusky  at  the  bottom  and  cinereous  grey 
at  the  tip,  spare  about  the  nose  and  above  the  mouth  while. 
Length  between  7  and  8  inches. 

This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  anxAkat  of  Aristotle 
tHitt.  Anim.,  l  9,  and  iv.  8),  It  is  evident,  from  both  the 
IB  (quoted,  that  he  had  acouralely  examined  that  part 
animai  where  the  eye  should  be,  and  the  result  of 
ois  exambation  clearly  agrees  with  the  cor>ditioo  of  those 
parts  in  the  Aipalax  of  the  moderns  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  those  and  othcrpassageswil!  equally  apply  to 
a  second  species  of  Mole  ( Talpa),  now  named  Talpa  cteoa, 
which  inhabils  Europe,  and  in  which  the  eyelids  arc  closed, 
wlijlst  in  the  common  species  they  are  open-  It  appears  lo 
be  the  Spaiax  lyphlas  of  IlUger ;  Atpalar  lyp/ilui  of  Des- 
narest ;  JIfiM 'upiUiM  of  Pallas  andothers;  Marmola  fyphttu 


of  Pennant ;  uid  the  Blind  Rat  of  Bhaw. 

Habit*,  4*' — T^i^  species,  which  the  Russians  name 
Slepez,  or  the  blind,  end  the  Cossacks  ^ochor  Noman, 
sifCnifying  the  same  defect,  burrows  extensively  beneaih  the 
turf,  driving  at  intervals  lalera]  passages  in  its  search  for 
roots,  particularly  that  of  the  bulbous  CkeBropkyUum. 
Openings  to  the  surbce  ocour  at  diitanocs  of  some  yards 
from  eaeb  OlbeE,  and  there  the  esKb  is  raised  into  hillocks, 
sometimes  of  two  yards  in  oircumference.  and  of  consider- 
able height.  It  works  stonily  and  rapidly,  and  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  instantly  digs  a  perpendicular  bur- 
row. Though  it  cannot  see.  it  lifts  its  head  in  a  menacing 
altitude  towards  its  assailant,  and,  when  irritated,  snorts 
and  t^noshee  iti  t«eth,  but  emits  no  <»7:  its  bite  is  very 
severe.  In  the  morning  it  often  quits  its  hole,  and  during 
the  season  of  love  basks  in  the  sun  with  the  feionle.  It  i>< 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  runs  a  superstition  in  the 
Ukraine  that  the  band  nfaieb  has  suffocated  one  of  these 
animals  io  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  the  king'*  evil 
fas  it  is  stilt  aaHad),  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  supposed 
to  vanish  before  tbe  royal  louoh  of  the  Stuarts  in  this 
eountry. 

Lttealily^ — The  touthem  puts  of  Russia,  from  Poland  lo 
ths  Volga,  bnt  not  to  the  east  of  that  river ;  common  from 
the  Sysran  to  the  Satpa;  frec|uent  along  the  Don,  even  to 
its  origin,  aitd  aboat  tlie  town  ot  R(bsk,  but  not  in  the 
sandy  parU. 


BathyarsuaiBraiiU;  Orycfnii*,  F.  Cuv.) 
M,  F.  Cuvier  assigns  to  Batkytrgus  only  three  molars  in 
each  jaw ;  whilst  to  Oryclerut  he  assigns  four. 
The  Dental  Formula  of  the  flrsl,  according  to  Ibis  slale- 


t  Ottoluiu,    CF.  Cuii*!-} 

Dr.  Fischer  quotes  Profeuor  Kaup  for  tbe  t .  _.  . 
the  Bat/u/ergm  Capmm  aS  Bi«nia  {Cape  Bmt  of  Stai 
and  Pennant)  and  Balhj/ergui  nuaitrmut  ofBrants  (C>« 
Rat  of  Shaw,  Orycteru*  maritimtu  of  F.  Cuvier)  are  ida 

tical,  the  former  being  the  animal  in  a  compantivelj  ear!' 
stage  of  Ufa.  The  latter  is  the  Zand  Moll  of  the  Ihjtc. 
v-uS  Kamn-Kowba  of  the  Hottentots :  it  is  of  a  reddish  grc 
or  ash-colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Lengtk  ft<>m  l; 
of  muzzle  to  origin  of  tail,  1  foot  1^  inch  ;  of  tail  withw: 
the  hair,  1  inch  1  line;  of  the  pencil  of  hairs,  ID  licc- 
There  is  a  varietv  all  white. 

Locality  and  Habil».~The  sand-flats  of  the  Ca^afOn' 
Hope,  wlicrem  it  burrows  in  great  numbers.  In  entjprt 
of  those  lljts  Mr.  Burchell  observed  innuroerab^  ^iJe- 
hills,  and  his  foot  oflen  sunk  into  their  friaries :  tain 
reason,  he  remarks,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  if  nflfcdaDjf'W. 
to  ride  on  horseback  in  such  places,  as  personsua  Lntkin 
be  thrown  by  the  feet  of  their  horses  iiiii  nniiHi^iiiiii . 
into  these  boles.  : 


Tbe  following  genem  are  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  amor.: 

ihe  Sqairrels,  and,  indeed,  there'  is  much  about  them  u 

indicate  a  near  appreach  to  that  family  of  Rodents. 

Not  Pouched. 

Aictoroys.    (Gmeiin.) 

Gvunc  CAoraofar.— Head  and  oyei  latge^  ears  sbwi: 

bodyatonli  fore  feet  with  Ibur  toes  sad  an  obaolele  thunk 

hind  feet  five-toed.    Tail  short.    Upper  surfwe  of  moUn 

ridged  and  tuberculous 

Dental  Formula.;— Incisors  -;    molars  - — ~  =  22. 

Ejtamples.  Ardimiys  Marmola,  Scbreb.,  and  Arttame 
Bmpetra,  Sclirab. ;  the  latler  as  an  example  ot  tbe  A» 
n'can  Marmots- 

Arelomys  Mttrmola. — This  is  the  MutAipinui  of  Gcswr 
and  others;  Mvs  Marmota  of  Lin;iiHs  and  othen;  GAt 
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■.ifarmota  of  Klein ;  Marmola  Aiptnaot  Blumcnbach ;  Mar- 
TTiott^  of  Buffbc;  Murmrlthitr  ot  Kramer  Bnd  of  Mejrur; 
and  AlpenmurmeUhitr  of  Schraiik. 

Z)escrt)j(ion.— Choeks  Itii'ssj  ears  rounil  ftnd  sliorl,  bit] 
in  tbe  fur;  body  Etoul;  hmd  and  upper  parts  brown Uli  a:>b 

~miiigted  with  tawny ;  legi  and  under  parls  leddialij  lail 
rallicr  full ;  length  fram  nose  to  tail,  about  16  inche* ;  of 

I  the  (ail,  6. 

Habits,  LbcaHtja,  ijc.— This  well-known  tpeciei  ii  found 
in  the  Alp*  and  Pyrenees,  even,  il  ia  ^aid,  on  ihe  aummili 

'uf  those  mounlain-cbains.   They  live  in  lillle  socieliea,  feed- 

'ing  on   Toott  aod  vegelables,  and  ocatwionall;  on  insecta. 

IXbuir  liolea  %re  fbrmnl  in  the  ground,  generally  with  lbr«e 
chambers  in  the  shupe  of  a  Y,  with  two  enlrancM.     These 

'  apartmenls  arc  comfortably  lined  with  mou  and  hay,  and 
to  lh«m  the  Marmots  retire  about  Michaelmas,  having 
?>to|ipeil  up  tbe  entrances  itiih  earth,  there  to  doie  anay  the 
inclement  monthi,  till  the  warm  suiis  and  showers  of  April 
arouse  iheoi  from  their  torpidity  to  partake  of  the  renewed 
vegetation.  From  five  to  a  dozen  are  said  to  be  lodged  in  a 
pbamber.  They  lift  their  food  to  tlieir  mouth*  with  llieit 
tore- feet,  eat  it  sitting,  and  will  wulk  on  their  bind -feet. 
When  on  their  feed  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watcli,  and 
on  the  approach  of  danger  bis  wlitstle  drives  them  in- 
KtaDtiy  to  their  iubterninean  retreats.  They  are  plajful 
treaturra,  but  when  angry  or  before  a.  ttorm  pierce  tbe  ear 
with  their  shrill  whistle.  Though  they  sooit  become 
tame,  and  will  eat  almost  anything,  tLoy  bite  very  liurd 
when  offended.  Milk  pleases  ihem  greatly,  and  they  lap  it 
'with  satis hctory  murmurs.  They  bMoroe  tkt,  and  are  some- 

t  tiu)e«i oaten ;  but  they  are  taken  by  tbe  Savoyards  and 

I  otben  prin^mlly  that   the*  tuay  be   exhibited  by   those 

I  itinaranta.  The  number  <a  young  at  a  birth  is  generally 
tbr«e  or  four. 


Aretimtf*  Emptlra.— Hoary  above,  mixed  with  black,  end 
bright  brown  shinin)(  through;  reddish  orange  beneath; 
liiiad  snd  feet  blackish  brown;  cheeks  whitish;  cars  flat, 
round,  moderate;  tail  about  half  the  length  of  tbe  bodv, 
black  at  the  tip.  Length  of  head  and  body,  from  1 7  to  SO 
inches;  of  tail  (vertebrte),  5}  inches. 

This  is  the  Qutbeo  Marmot  of  Pennant  and  Godnaii; 
theConnHnUiinnof  ofLongidurff;  the  T/uei-wood  Badger 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  residents;  the  SiffUur  of  the  French 
Canadians,  who  apply  the  same  name  to  the  other  species 
ot  Marmot  and  to  the  Badger ;  Taritagan  of  the  Russinn 
residenlionKodiak?;  Wtwiiwft  of  theCrees;  Kath-Mllce- 
Kooayof  iha  Chepewyans;  Mut  Empttra  of  Pallas;  and 
Antnmyt  Empeira  of  Sabine  and  others. 

LocdUy.  Habili,  <fc.— Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  the 
above  tynanyms,  states  that  the  Quebec  Marmot  inhabits 
tbe  woody  districts  from  Canada  to  lat.  6 1',  and  perhaps  still 
hnha  north.  He  cays  that  it  appears  to  be  a  solitary 
ninal,  inhabits  burrows  in  the  eanii,  but  ascends  husbea 
and  trees,  probably  in  search  of  buds  and  other  vegetable 
pwluations,  on  which  it  feeds.  Mr.  Dcummoud  killed  two, 
oDs  DD  Mme  low  bushe^  nnd  tbe  other  oa  llie  branch  of  a 
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tree.  Accotdinf;  to  Mr.  Graham  it  burrows  perpendicularly, 
xelecting  dry  spots  nt  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
feeding  on  the  coarsu  grssa  which  it  gathers  on  the  rrtvt- 
siiies.  The  Indians  capiure  it  by  pouring  water  into  its 
boles.  Tbe  flesh  is  considered  delicate  when  tlie  animal  is 
fat.  The  fur  is  valueless.  It  much  resembles  tbe  Bobae  of 
Poland  in  form  and  general  appearance-  iFituna  Bortali- 
Americana.)  Pennant  says,  'Mr.  Brooks  hod  one  alive  a 
few  years  ago;  it  was  vccy  tame,  and  made  a  hissing 


Qacbec  Uicnot. 


N.B.  Tbii 
tho  mouth, 
(Richardson.) 


species  has  a  slight  fbldiug  of  the  lining  of 
foraing   the    rudiment   of  a  cbeek-pouch. 


SpermophiluB.    (F.  Cut 


!t.) 


Cheeks  with  large  pouches 
covered  with  hair,  hind  toes  naked. 

Etample.  Artloim/t  (SpermofAilu*')  Farryi. 

Detcrtplion.—Eact  verj-  short,  body  thickly  spotted  above 
with  white  on  a  grey  or  black  ground,  pale  rust-coloured 
beneath,  face  cbettnut-coloured,  the  tail  ooe-lbiid  longer 
then  the  hind  feet,  stretched  out  flat,  black  at  the  ev 
tremity,  with  a  narrow  white  maqpn,  rusl-colourad  be- 
neath ;  length  of  head  and  body  8  inches  6  lines,  of  toil 
(vertehm)  1  inch  6  lines. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who  Brst  named  the 
Sfiecies,  is  the  Ground  Squirrel  of  Hesrne;  the  Quebec 
Marmot  of  Forster :  the  8«ik-Seeh  of  tbe  EMjuimaux ;  the 
TTiaf-tliiay  {Rock  Badger)  of  tbe  Chepewyana;  aad  the 
ArHomyt  ACvina  of  Parry's  '  Second  Voyage." 

Looalili/.  HabiU,  ifc.-^TbD  Doctor  inforou  us  that  this 
Spermopbile  inhabits  the  barren  grounds  skirting  the  sett* 
coast  flrom  Churchill  in  Hudson's  Bsy  round  by  Melville 
Peninsula,  and  the  whtrfe  northern  extremity  of  the  coD- 
tineiit  to  Behring's  Straits,  where  specimens  precisely 
similar  were  procured  by  Captain  Beecbey.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  near  tbe  southern 
verge  of  iTie  Barren  Grounds,  ia  laL  6S°,  and  is  also  plen- 
tiful on  Cape  Parry,  one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Ihe 
continent  It  is  found  generally  in  stony  districts,  but 
seems  to  delight  cbietly  in  sandy  hillocks  amongst  rocks, 
where  burrows,  inhabited  by  different  individuals,  may  bo 
often  ohaerved  crowded  together.  One  of  the  society  is 
generally  observed  sitting  erect  on  the  summit  of  a  biltek, 
whilst  the  others  are  feeding  in  the  neigbbourhoud.  Upon 
tbe  approach  of  dangei^be  gives  the  alarm,  and  they  in- 
stanlly  hurry  to  their  holes,  remaining  however  chattering 
at  tlieentrance  until  tbe  advance  of  ihe  enom^obiige^  them 
la  retire  to  the  bottom.  When  their  retreat  is  cut  off,  they 
become  much  terrified,  and,  seeking  shelter  in  the  first 
civTio!,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed  only  in  biding  the 
head  and  fore  Dart  of  tbe  body,  whilst  the  projecting  tail  is, 
as  is  ueual  wiLn  them  under  the  influence  of  terror,  spread 
out  flat  on  the  rock.  Their  cry,  in  this  season  of  dislresi^ 
strongly  resembles  the  loud  alarm  of  tbe  Hudson's  Bay 
Squirrel,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the  sound  of  a  watchman's 
rattle.  The  Esquimaux  name  is  an  etlerapt  to  express  this 
sound.  Heame  Elates  that  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  very 
cleanly  and  playful  when  domesticated.  They  never  come 
abroad  during  tho  winter.  Tbeir  food  appears  to  be  entirely 
vegetable ;  tbeir  pouches  being  generally  filled,  according  to 
the  season,  with  tender  shools  of  hurbaeeous  plants,  berries 
uf  the  alpine  arbutus,  and  of  other  trailing  shrubs,  or  tb 
seeds  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants.     They  prodt 


about  HTen  ytmng  ai  %  time.  (Riuna  Bortali-Ameriemia.) 
Dr.  RichanlsoD'a  flgute,  from  which  tbe  cut  U  taken,  vas 
drawn  from  a  ipeoimea  procured  torn  the  banks  of  tha 
llackensie. 


■?-% 


BpemorUhu  PuTTl. 

The  genua  Aulacodut  of  Temminck  is  placed  b;  Dr. 
Fischer  between  Dtptu  and  Arctomyt. 
Mr.  Walerhouse,  in  hii  inieresting  '  ObseivitionB  on  the 

Rodentia,  with  a  i-iew  to  point  out  the  groups,  as  indicated 
by  the  struclute  of  the  Crania,  in  this  order  of  Mammals ' 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hill.,  1B39),  st&teB  the  following  as  ihe  prin- 
einsl  genera  of  his  section  MuHna  r  Sdurui,  Aretomy*, 
Myorut.  Dipiu,  Mtu,  Arvicota,  Geomyi,  and  Castor.  The 
principal  genera  in  the  section  Hystrieina  are,  according  lo 
the  same  author,  Sathytrgtu,  Potp/iagomyt,  Oetodon, 
Abroeoma,  Myopotamus,  Caprnmyn,  Eckimyt,  Juiacodiu, 
Htntrix,  Daryproeta,  ChinehiUa.  and  Hydrockirrut. 

In  the'Zoology  of  H.M.S.  Bea^la'  (Sept.,  1839).  Mr. 
Waterltouse  sa^a  that  he  bag  been  induced,  bj'  tbe  differ- 
ences there  pointed  out  in  tbe  molar  teeth  of  the  two  groups, 
to  separate  the  South  American  Mice  from  those  of  the  Old 
World,  or  rather  from  that  group  of  which  Mut  decumantu 
mav  be  r^arded  as  the  type,  and  to  place  them,  together 
with  such  North  American  species  as  agree  with  them  in 
dentition,  in  a  new  genus  beaiing  the  name  of  Heiperomys. 
Mr.  Waterbouse  will  not  venture  to  say  whether  this  group 
be  confined  lo  the  western  hemisphere  or  not ;  but  he  thinks 
that  be  may  safely  afBrm  that  that  portion  of  the  globe  is 
their  chief  metropolis.  In  the  apecies  of  Hegperomj/f,  he 
observes,  the  molar  teeth  are  always  rooted ;  nnd  in  the 
formof  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  they  agree  with  ibc  Mm-id/c, 
and  do  not  present  tbe  charatlers  pointeii  out  by  him  as 
distinguiibing  Itie  Arvicolidte ;  and,  as  regards  the  cranium 
and  lower  jaw,  it  is  only  in  the  ^nus  Neotoma  Ihal  any 
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approach  is  OTinced,  in  his  opiatoD.    ITnJftr  fhe  fta 

Oelodontida  be  places  tbe  genera  Ctetmmyt,  Poef*hag<mi 

Oetodon,  and  Abroeoma,  which  last  he  states  to  be  allied 

tbe  one  hand  m  the  genera  Oetodon,  J 

Ctenomyt,  and  on  the  Other  to  the  family  Ch* 

Tbe  Oclodoittidte  appear  te  him  to  bear  tbe  lune   relate 

to  Echimyi  as  the  Arvieolte  do  to  tbe  MuritltB.     {H 

Mi.  WaterhouM  has  also  characterised  a 
Hamster,  Crieetui  auratut.    (Zoo/.  Proc^  1839.> 
Fossil  Hubids. 
Arvicola,  (l«e£p.    Lemmtu,  Link.) 

I.  Campognoi  det  KhUtei  dt  Bohime  (Cuv.).  Bobeic: 
2.  Campagrwl  det  Cavernei  (Cuv.).  Bone-cave*,  KlAia'j 
(Buckland,  'Reliqu.  Diluv.')  3.  Petit  Campagnoi  da  iTi 
verrte*  (Cuv.).  Bone-caves,  Kirkdaie  (Buckland,  '  R.  D.'. 
where  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be  other  sptc-, 
Arvicola  also  occur  in  tbe  Bone  Breccias  of  Cetie,  N^n 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  in  the  tertiary  of  Puy  de  I>i&f' 
and  in  the  Bone-caves  of  Gailenreulh,  Sundwick.  &c 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  the  extreme  abundatice  of  the  tretli 
of  fVater  Rait  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave.  The  same  aa.V.r 
remarks  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  Water  Rait  had  \tt. 
found  by  Cuvier  to  occur  abundantly'  in  many  of  ibe  o^e- . 
breccias  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adr.ai- 
and  that  the  Baron  had  also  in  bis  coUeclion  a  large  el- 
from  Sardinia,  composed  exclusively  of  the  boiies  and  it*' 
of  these  animals,  nearly  as  white  as  ivory,  and  slightly  %■:■ 
bering  together  by  delicate  stalagmite.  iReliqutis  ttit- 
viana.) 

Hyoxua.  | 

1.  Loir  det  plitriirei  (Cuv.),  Oypsum  of  Montmarti 
2,  Second  Loir  det  plairiiret  (Cuv.),  Gypsum  of  Mur> 
roartre.  3.  Myoxut  prtm^eniiM  (Meyer,  Arctomyt  pn- ■ , 
genia,  Kaup).  Another  Myoxut  is  recorded  from  c 
(Eningen  beds.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  'List  of  VcrCtl- 
Animala  found  in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  Baiin,'  rem- . 
two  small  speries  of  Dormouse,  those  above  noticed  ioi 
probability,  as  extinct  species. 
Mua. 

1.  Mui  Muteulut/ottiUi  (Karg).  CEningea  htA.  Xe- 
mains  of  Mice  have  also  been  found  in  tbe  booevTCi  trA 
osseoua  breccias.  Thus  Dr.  Buckland  describei  ani  irffxrn 
V  Heliq.  Diluv.,'p.  15,  pi.  U)  the  jaw  and  leeth  of  a  mi'Lw 
from  Kirkdale  Qive.  In  tbe  Eocene  formation  (lacustnTr: 
of  Coumon,  in  Auvergne,  a  Rat  is  recorded  as  one  of  it^. 
animals  found  with  the  fossil  eggs  of  aquatic  birds. 
Cricetus.  [Hahstbr.] 
Dipus.  iGerbiUtit,  Desm. ;  Merionat,  III) 

Remains  of  this  form  are  recorded  in  the  Tertiary  be  U 
Bean  iron-ore  of  the  Raub  Alp.  (Jnger.)  Russia.  (Ft 
cher.) 

Ctenomya. 

Mr.  Darwin  found  at  Babia  Blanco,  in  a  cliff  of  red  tank 
part  of  the  head  of  a  Clenomya ;  the  ipeciea  being  difftreri 
from  the  Turutuco,  but  with  a  close  general  resembUiKc. 
Sperm  ophil  us. 

Spermo}.hi!ul  tuperciliotui  (Kaup).  Tertiary;  Sffe\- 
slicim  sand. 


End  of  Volumb  i 
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